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lians, and Europe b) 
but the Turks 8 8 
the peoples 
e people 
po el on the north by the 
Euxine or Black ſea, and the Prins Anroc, e 
by a line drawn from the river Tangis, or Don, 
to the river Oby ; onthe ſouth by the Mediterranean A, 
which divides it from Africa; and on the weſt by the 
Atlantic Ocean. „ 1 


This grand diviſien of the ear | den A 
the tent e weſt, and the ſixty- fifth degree e: — | 
itude from London, and between thathirty-Gxth and Pur ple 
eventy-ſecond degrees of north latit ing three the 2 of Ruſſia, - Iurky, a 
thouſand miles in length, 1 thouſand five hun- The kingdoms of Poland, Hog 
dred in breadth. _ . 2,922 2? " JSweden, Denmark, Naples and 
© Europe is the leaſt of the four parts into which. the pals, Fortugal, Great Britain and 
earth is h ix divided, butit enjoys many advantages. No part. e popedom of 
of it is in the torrid zone; and though ſome countries to The re Pobſter of Venice, 
the north partake of of the coldeſt climate, yet the reateſt St. Marins, Swiſlerland, Jer 
part of this diviſion enjoys a. mild air, an Freat fertility Province. e | 
foil. has a multitude of navigable rivers, and a- fides theſe there are the of Germany e 
bounds in corn, cattle, wine, and vil, at once poſſeffing near three hundred other ſorereigndies. in Germany, REA 
all the neceſſaries and moſt, of the luxuries ot human Italy, &c. whole poſſeſſors are either I <1? 
life. | 0 Nas SR I 7-5 vr <a | +5, 
| Europe has for mani ages been exceeding pulous, and dukes, marquiſſes, edupts, cr. 
her inhabitants are diſtinguiſhed by their valour,wiſdom, I BE s theſe th. + the G of Eh tartary, 
and virtue; the excellence of their government, the |the hoſpodars bf Walach . 
equity of their laws, the freedom of the ſubjects, and the | The principal iſlands, 
purity and ſanctity of their religion. Lund thoſe of the Archipel, 
The Europeans have been the moſt edebrated: for | "Thoſe in the Adriatic Tanian 
learning and arts. All the ſcholaſtic foiefices are here | which-belongs to the Turks. 0 
broughtto much greater perfection than ever they were | phalania, and Zant, which are fi 
carried by the Aſiaties and Africans; and the invention In the * 
and i r of numberleſsuſefuband in | 
on which the intercou 
all the advantages of ets 
depends is entitely owing | to the genius and indufiry off, 
he inhabitants of this part of the earth; * 
The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed thiviighont « ery Gothland, Aland an — 
part of Europe, except Turky; but, from the various and Zealand Funen, Alien, La: aland ERRg-.. - 
apacities of tbe human mind, and the different ghts in Mona, and *Bornbolm, f 55 e . - 
hich ſpeculative opinions are a to appear when W In the North ſea is Iceland 96 ts ben 16 + 
d by perſons of different education and flions, that te- And farther to the ſouth ; are 1 fl 
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The number of its inhabitants has 
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Bounda ies, cer, Divifons, Seas, l wn 
„ | Rivers | 


empire of the Eaſt, is 
eaſt by Poland, Ruſſia, and Afia ; on the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean ſea; and on the welt by the Adriatic and 
i The extent is not to be aſcertained with any 
Precatign, 
2 he air A of Tany in in 


888 eee pes eee * 


times ſwept 


neighbouring countries, and has ſeve 
* 1 


abe one-fifth of - the inhabitants X 


| 4 . to gout profic there 1 quantities e 
4 all 
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Croatia,” Sen, and n on the 


rope. is-in itſelf healthy, but 
the peſtilence is often brought there from Egypt and the 


| | ders chem it for war; OWhie 
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E 
] bie e aa award thelr welk 
bours, the Turks excel all the reſt of mankind ; and this 
and | afſertion 1 is confirmed by ſeveral other travellers, : 8 
One remarkable inflance. of their charity may he, 
called 8 avanſeras, w 


in 


are to bij foi d in al ry lit lage. Infth 
travelle hatever ion or co may e 


three days gratis, and in many of them he is alſo found 
in victuals. The Turks are very fond of erecting theſe 
buildings, which they juſtly efteem à work of charity 
acceptable to the Moſt High. They behave very com- 
mendably to Wee eee ank frequently | 
8 tban the ne do to theits, Indeed, in the 


0 2 0 the pure bn aN 
8 well ada with reve "0 
The Turks are generall roh 
2a good mien, and patient un de 


ſelves... Perſons of rank ſeldom thain up their-c bite 
0 and Other. employment, Tom dba notion that no 
3 to 11 War. + TERD 
en are very partic in their Gen nne 
and cuſtoms. - They ſhave their heuds, but Weir 
1 82 eards, of MWhich they, extremely careful; EN 
sept thoſe inthe e itarg men, Who. w 1 
. 5 whiſkers. .- The turban dr F band, Worn 
men is White, and conſiſts uf lon dong pieces: ofirhih 
[linen made up together in ſeveral folds: ; and Hong but K 
Turk muſt preſume to: wear a white Their 
clothes are — and full. 00 2 EY: 
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Lropean * Turks and Greeks, 335 


in e e ee 


* 7 


| anners, and cuftoms of the 
f g of Turky in Afia, ſee vol. I. from] 
page 205 to 2/3; and as the Turks are every where the 
Lame, we ſhalf here be very coneiſe, and ſhall only add 
ſome particulars which were there ſlightly touched upon, 
and AAhert ſummary of ſome of the moſt confiderable 

circumſlances relating to that people. 4 
u the leaſt Nor 


portion to the extent and fertility of the country, which | 
bechiefly attributed to peſtilence, polygamy, war, 
pre der avarice of the/gov 805 ernors. 3 

The inhabitants confift of various nations, as "Tacks! 
Greeks, Armenrans,. Servians, Boſnians, Bulgarians, | 
| Walachians, and Lartars; with a conſiderable number 
eee Lo Conſtantinople and Scla- 

We 0 ö 


"The Purks“ are Rignratized by the Chriſtians 28 a 
flothful and inhuman people; but they are far from be- 

og id wicked and dreadful a ſet of creatures as ſome 
writers have endeavoured to repreſent them. Turky i 1s 
not without men of parts, probity, and honour: and has 
many. benevolent; liberal, temperate, converfible, and 
igen es people.” In ſhort," there is here, as in all other 


countries, a mixture of good and bad. Driceſeh main- 


Furky in Europeare Ae d the| | 
F 17 drink, wine being forbidden. 2 


5 7 Th in mn 10 a mare. parti-] [| 


V n. a very particular EE DV of : 


are obliged to be very. cautious of not givir 


. > Agrecably to the cuttomndt the orfontals, they fit, eat 
Aeepon the floor on cuſhions, or ſephA mattreſſes, 
neral ſpod, A Feofive their 


70S TONS YES 


and Garpets. Rice is their 


hey ſpend: great ſumꝭ of money © on* fountains, an 
no country #ffords tiner ; theſe are not onl ly inthe towns, ; 
but in the country; and other ſblitary plac » for e f 
freſhment of travellers and labourers. 5 0 1 
Their uſual ſalutation is bowing the head alieits, lays + 
ing their right hand on- their breaſt; but te petſons of 
rank; the bY: Hoop ſo low as to touch and i the border of 
their veſl. In war-time the left hand id the place of 
-hongur among military men, but this diſtinction ceaſes 
in time of peace among the officers of ſtate and relations 
The gobility among the Turks are the chief military 


officers, judges, and eccleſiaſtios. The Turkiſh com- 


| monalty enjoy: the greateſt libert) y an thofe only who 


bold confiderable poſts, are ex to the ticdiſh ors 
ders of the Porte, diſobedience to which is attended with 
the loſs of life. 7 36 * 

The Greeks, who are the antient inbabitants fits 
country, areintermixed: with the Furks, and in ſeveral 
places, particularly the iflands, out · number them. Even 
in Coniſtantinople alone there are computed to be ne Jeſ# 
than four hundred thaitſand: Theie people are accuſtom- 
ed to ſervitude, and prefer living under the exactions of 
the Turks to the ſpiritualtyranny of the pope; but E 
even t 


241 


leaſt colour for ſuſpicionoftheir holding a corre 
with the enemies of the Ottoman Porte, or of meditating 
x ſedition. Hence in caſe: of a war with any of This | 
 Ebriftian powers, the Turks ufually diſarm them. . 

All the Greeks, from the age of fourteen, pay *iinually 
at the beginning of the Turkiſh feaſt of Bairam a polt- 
tax of about a ducat ; but the eccleſiaſtics are affeſſed MI' 
higher; 4 dgacon paying two ducats 5 arehimandtiies a 
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fur; and the bifki 3 455 eren 

latge urs, And as1 bl 18 the atbitrary avarice' 
rand vizier and bathas think propet to require; 
Murks every where lay hold of 2 "of 


RAT of 72 ſe 


ting money from thEGrbeks; but eſpecially mo their 
10 f fa rien {or this tribate; they enjoy the Pro- 
te ion ofthe Ottontan Forte, and 5 midfnitatined fi the 
iet poſſefion of theit properties; To that n Turk is 
to inſult them, take their property, or intrude themſelves 
into their houfes 1 Fainft their will; and is any of theſ- 
caſes; they are ea of juſtice being {p8edily executed 
ont he offenders. * - 


: Fh& Greek women are 6xertifit from all fixed; 46 are 
likewiſe phos numbers of ot e 0 foros i jn t LE 


navy enen, Indeed Wee ippens t that a 
Greek Hof diffi ingnithett beauty is ſeized and reed 
to the rn eraglio; but it is 4 miſtake that brifttan e hil- 
dien are ingen neral forced away from their parents Fo bs 
brought up in Mahometiſm ; and when any thing of this 
Kind is done, it is only in the dif anf Probinces 
8 Foteign Chriſtians, was. ow ander thep pre feb of an 
envoy, are included. 4600 9010 title of f die 
and pay no poll-tax.” N 46Covnt, 0 
. al | tons ir the defer Wan 0 t le Particular Pro- 


ts neip at Lang tage I Tuiky in Kitors is k 
Turk? Fre pri the Seel gh 7 — ny f Fo 3 


the Servians, Bofnians, And Büfgarians ſpeak 
voflian; the Walachians md, GIdavi is the 
nr, ank the Tartars, the Tirtarian. 


ala- 


uk i ce Arte, 2 
0 FY Keio in my in Hinge ; this „alen At 
| arning. 4 5 


Moffernim, icy has been corrupted into Muſflel- 
man ſignifying per ſons profeſſing the doctrine of Ma- 
homet, They alſo term'themſelvesSonnites, or obſervers 


and likewiſe call themſelves True Believers, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Perſians and others, the adhere its of Ali, 


rüfe of faith and practice is the Koran. Some externals 
of their religion are the preſcribed ablutions, which are 
always to be performed beſore their devotions ; prayers 
which are to be ſaid five times eyery twenty-four hours, 
with the face turned towards Mecca; alms, which are 
both enjoined and voluntary ones; the former conſiſts of 
pay ing two and a half per cent, to. charitable uſes out of 
their whole i income. 5 
fable or voluntar) 


Bairam, a time of feſtivity 3 : and every Mahometan muſt, 
ſonally or by proxy, to the Caba, or houle of 


Mecca. 


Koran is circumcihon, Which is performed, betwixt the 
fixth and ſeventeenth year, but generally on the tkir- 
teenth. Indeed drinking wine is evidently. pro 
the Koran, yet the Turks make uſe of it occaſionally | 


ſherbet, a liquor made of honey, ſpices, and the juice of | 
fruits. Other things interdicted are games of chance, 
propheſying with arrows, and certain foods, as blood, 
pork, or the fleſh of any bea that has died of ficknes || 
or been killed by a wild beaſt, or by a fall or a ſtroke. 
Likewiſe the worſhip ipping of idols, 11 5 and ſome Fr 
perſtitiousand pagan practices. Polygamy is indeed p 
mitted ; but the Foran allows no man to have moret 

four wives and concubines, and to exceed that s 
is the particular privilege of the prophet and. his ſuccei- 
ſors : indeed few of the peo peoples bave more wives thanone. 
Divorces are alſo allowed; but no man may take back 
again the wife he has once repudiated, till the has been 
married to another, and afterwards divorced by bim. 


44 


u whi 
reſembles the. Turk. The ve ihr ov 8 a 


full liberty 6 
reater tranquility than among ſome who ſtile themialyge, | 


rs Turks appropriate to themſelves the name of | 


of the oral tration of Mahomet and his three ſucceſſors; 


whom they call a wieked and abominable 1:I. Their f 


Their feaſts are either indiſſ ang 
ones; of the former is that of the 
whole month of Ramadan, Which is followed by the | 


at leaſt once in his lite-time, go in pilgrimage, either nf | 
at | 
Among the binding tradit tions not mentioned in tue 


hibited i a 
without any feruple ;- but generally uſe inſtead of it | 


1 ar ach Ute watt, vieh aa l 


dy nity, 1 when he comes to court, the enzperophim- 
riſes from his ſeat, and advances ſeven ſte 10 to meet 
| kin. He Alone has the hongur of kiff ing the 
| thoulder ; while the h v1 Pager, with 4 more profound 
inclination, ofthe b 
peror's veſt, who adv: 5 no more than three. ſteps to 
ineet im, The law requires, that the mu I, ſhould be 
conſulted on all emergencies, articularly. i in thoſe rela- 
ing to peace and wal? but the peculiar regard now ſhown 
to him is little more than mere form; for were he either 
to 80 : diſagreeable interpertation of the law, or. While 


in council, to preſunie to traverſe the e peror's deli Pier 8, 


he would. be inftantly depoſed, and his place ſupplied b 

one 50 2 more oo pliable diſpo ob tion. On, n 

trèaf: 95 irs bor tal, 90 191 Capt kal er crime, be is put into 2 mor- 
1 


tar, kept or t va pou in one of t he even towers at 
Conflantinop E, 7 unded todeath 

TheR ev. Dr. E in g obſerves, chat 4s the mutti of 
the Turks may be pre mb to the pope, ſo acadaliſker, 


who is a ſecular perſon, is not unlike a patriarch ; 2 


mola is anarchbiſhop ; a cady, who is allo a layman, 


may be accounted a iſhopz and an iman, 2 prieſt, whoſe 5 
chief 1 is praying. 2 


The Irks have allo their convents and monks, under 


che general name of deryites, the n which Fs 2 . | 
1; Whole torm or 


BEEtathi, Moen, Cadri, and Sega 
Abel ſhip chief y conflftsin certain re igiousdances, EY 
he 


[ating their religion by fire and ſword ; and the Chris- 
tian of . ſecks, who reſide. amonglt them, . enjoy 
conſcience, and till lately lived in muc 
1 7 4 
The Greek church i in this part « ol th the world has at its, 


Read the 11 ieh of Conſtantinople, Who is choſen ww 


the neighbouring 8 e and .mefropolitans,. 
cr by the emperor or the grand vizier. This is 2. 
perſon of great en, 

Greek pat n the head and director = the Eatte! 
church revertie amounts to no leſs than a 33 
and ewenty thouſand guilders, one half of 5 hich he pay, 


way 
by thouſand' guilders 
feaſt of Bairam. 


Politans, and àa much greater number of biihops. 

An archimandrite is the director of one or more c= 
| vents, which are called mandren, and ranks above an 
abbot, ofwhich each convent has one. The monks are 
{obliged to follow ſome Read Cond 


the prieſts and ſtudents. The moſt celebrated monaſte; 
ries are thoſe on Mount Athos; ; * the OGG pad at 


then on dale ve and that with, A n 2 Theſe EOF | 


the their he 2 and the — — have been permitted: 
o build A Lutheran church at Conſtantinople. WT 

The Turks are not without all kinds of learning; haws 
ing ſome ſchools, colleges, and academies, by them call- 
ed medaris z but theſe are generally inferior to thoſe a- 
« [mongthe Chriſtians, and their. management of them alſq, 
very © ifferent.. . Lately a Turkiſh printing-office was; 


ſet upat Conſtantinople by Abrahim 


books, except on matters of religion. , He alfo publithed 
ſome maps, and books of hiſtory and geography, and 
is ſaid to have had a conſiderable knowledege of the Latin 


| tongue, 


/ 


Literature 


| Ry At |expoilnder of the- IN and his office is of 1255 "7 


tan's left- . 


lies only the edge of the em- 


Turks at preſent avoid al appearance of, propa- 


he being the princip al of all the 


yof annual tribute to the Ottoman Po rte adding 
beſitles, by way of pre ſent at the | 


i e 


Subordinate to him are ſeventy archbillops: and 0 5 


t buſineſs, and lead a 
very auſtere life; but this is not the caſe with reſpect to 


to 2 but this muſt — done 2 — ordination; mw | 


fiendi, who, after, 
great oppoſition, obtained leaye to print all kinds of 
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| Ancyra,Adrianople, and Philippopolis RL 632 in- 
ſtituted” the janizaries, over-run Servia, and invaded 
Macedon . Nan ene eee 
was very ſucceſsful both in Europe and Aſia, defeating. 
the Chriſtians near N bene ; but, in 1401, he was ro 


I., terature, however, is not ſo rare among the Greeks, cceding hib father in the -gove 
RESI have not only ſchools for inſtructing children in the 
>. Principles of 2 8 as reading, Writing, and learning 
99 by heartthe Pſalms and paſſages of Scripture ; but have 


- : + alfo univerſities, in which are taught grammar, Latin, 
And thEmathbematics, with the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, It ans near 8 h . 
both naturat and moral. Theſe are ſaid to be at Demo- [ed and taken priſoner by I lar His ſons. diſagreedy 
F. tica, in the iſland of Patmos, Jannina, and other places. | but Mahomet I. en;oyed the ſovereignty, and is. ſon 
sp pinity is taught at the patriarch's palace at Oonſtan-] Amurath II. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral. important 
* 5 tinqple, by a chaplain of the patriarch's and ſome aſſiſt- | enterprizes, and particularly in the e A gained 2. 
aants; but particularly on mount Athos, which ſeems to | ſignal victory over the Hungarians near Varna. Ma- 


amerlane, 


* 


homet II. the greateſt of all the emperors, in 145.3, made 
himſelf maſter of Conſtantinople, and reduced the whole . 
5 | ©... | Grecian empire under his dominion, ſubduing twelve 

7 - ©. +* he ſtate of learning, indeed, ede the Greek. is [kingdoms and two hundred towns, After this Bajazet II. 
8 at preſent at 2 yery low ebb, in compariſon of what it is [and Selim J. enlarged the Turkiſh empire in Europe, 
* Among us; but it ought ko be remembered, that they are | Aſia, and Africa; and Solyman I. became not leſs a- 
Ad © dettitute of the ſame means ànd opportunities of mental mous for his victery over the Hungarians than his body | 
7 55 improvement. As to phyfic, the Greeks either learn [of laws. F „VV 
from the Arabic, Jewiſh or Chriſtian phyficians reſiding | In ſhort, the ſucceeding emperors were leſs ſucceſsful; + 
4mong them; or elſe ſtudy. in the univerſities. in Ger- for though Mahomet IV. ſubdued Candia, and laid hege 


HE LEES the pillar of the Greek church, and in other parts by 
the bilhops, who are men of capacity, and take this trou- 


ple voluntarily upon them. 


— 


— 
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111 ̃ OPT} OIRY, the reigns of Solyman II. Achmet II. and Muſtapha, the 
: VVV _ FHungarians. and Venetians were ſo ſucceſsful againſt the 
EY „%% - Tab Turks, that Muſtapha II. in 1999! was lad to con- 
RE Ro i od . 200047009.  —Selhude the pere of Quai. Mebomar Thin 1718, 
Ne Name, Origin, and Hiftory of the Turks, with a par- agreed to the peace of Paſſarowitz ; but Achmet V. by 
'. ticular Account of their Government; thePower and Splen- | the peace of Belgrade, in 1739, re-annexed Servia, 2 
cc, of the Sultan, or Grand Seignior; his Titles, - Arms, | part of Walachia, and Choezin to the empire. 
1 Officers of State, Fanizaries, and other Trocpr. A De-] The firit ſultans, or emperors, owing their ſucceſs, 


5 e o, the Turkiſh Camp, and of 'the Procęſſion made | purely to their own valour, and being filled with maxim 

F | + by the Tradeſmen when they go to mate their Preſents, en of war, would have a blind obedience paid them; they... 
Aue Sultan'ſ commanding the Army in Peiſ u. f puniſhed with ſeverity, and laboured to keep their ſub=- 
z id dre rock oboe et end jects under an inability to revolt; and, in ſhort, would 

be ſerved only by perſons. who ſtood indebted: to them 


HE Turks are of Tartarianor Scythian: extraction; 0 ; | | 
; for their fortunes, whom they could advance without 


and this appellation was firſt given them in the 


middle ages as a proper name; it being a general title of | jealouſy, andcruſh without being charged with injuttices. 
honour to all the nations comprehended under the two | Theſe maxims which have continued amongſt them 


= 3 branches of Tartar and Mongul, who there- 
re never uſe it as a proper name of any Scythian or | ot the e „ oo ET iam 
Tattarian nation. The word tur, as an adjective, figni-| When there is a new emperor, or ſultan, it is the cu 
fies ſublime and pre-eminent ; and, as a ſubſtantive, a tonr to conduct him with great pomp and triumph to a2 
governor. The Cythian or Tartarian nation, to which [place in the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, called Job, where 
the name of Turks has been peculiarly given, dwelt be- 


above five centuries, render the ſultan abſolute maſter 
of the empire. | T% 


is an antient monument of one of their holy men of that 
twixt the Black and Caſpian1eas, and became firſt known name. At this place ſolemn prayers are made that God 


in the ſeventh century, when Heraclins, emperor of the 
Eaſt, took them into his ſervice ; upon which they 10 


. diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their fidelity and bravery in 


the conqueſt of Perſia, that the Arabian and Saracen 
caliphs had not only particular bodies of them for guards, 
bat-their armies were filled with them. Thus gradually 
getting the power into their hands, they ſet up and de- 
throned caliphs at pleaſure. By this ſtrict union of the 
Turks with the Saracens or Arabs, the foimer were 
brought to embrace the Mehometan religion, ſo that 
they are now become intermixed, and have jointly en- 


larged their conqueſts: but as the Turks became ſupe- 
xior to the Saracens, they ſubdued them. 


Prince Cantemir gives the following account of the 
originof the Ottoman empire. on 
-.Genghiſkan, at the head of his horde, iſſued out of 
Great Fartary, and made himſelf mafter of a vaſt tract 


of land near the Caſpian ſea, and even of all Perſia and 


Afia Minor. Incited by hisexample and ſucceſs, Schah 
Solyman, prince ofthe town of Nera, on the Caſpian 
fea, in the year 1214, paſſed Mount Caucaſus with fifty 
thouſand men, and penetrated as far as the borders of 
2 Lee and though his career was ſtopped there by the 
Jenghiſkan Tartars, yet in the year 1219 he penetrated. 
a ſecond time into Aſia Minor as far as the Euphrates, 
Othman, his grandſon,*made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
countries and places in Leſſer Aſia belonging to theGre- 
cian empire; and having, in the year 1300, at the city 
of Carachiſer, aſſumed the title of emperor of the Oth- 
mans, called his people after his own name. This prince, 


among many other wy took, in the year 1320, Pruſa, 


in Bithynia, now called Burſa, which Orchan, his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, made the ſeat of his empire. Orchan ſent 
Solyman and Amurath, his two ſons, on an expedition 
into Europe; the former of whom reduced the city of; 


may proſjer the ſiiltan, and infuſe wiſdom info him who 
is to manage fo great a charge. The mufti then em- 
bracing him beſtows his bleſſing, and the emperor ſolemn- 
ly ſwears to maintain the laws of the prophet Mahomet. 
hen the viziers of the bench, and other baſhas, with . 
profound humility, kiſs the ground and the hem of his 
veit, acknowledging him their lawful emperor. After 
this form of inauguration, he returns with the like ſo- 
lemnity to the ſeraglio. Thus he. obliges himſelf to 
govern within the compaſs of the law; but the Turkiſh, 
doctors reſtrain the imperial oath only to the obſerva- 
tion of the religious part of the Mahometan law, and 


ſay, that in civil matters, he needs no other judge than 


. 


his will. 


The ſultan's cloaths differ little in faſhion from thoſe 
of other men, only they exceed them in length and rich- 
neſs. His turban reſembles thoſe of the baſhas; but he 
wears plumes 8 claſps, which they do not. He 
ſleeps upon mattreſſes of velvet and cloth of gold, cover- 
ed in ſummer with ſheets embroidered with ſilk, and in 
„ TT TT WTR 3 

When he goes by water, he is carried in his barge, 
covered with a canopyof crimſon velvet richly embroider-. 
ed, under which he fits, while his agas ſtand about him. 
The veſſel is rowed by the Aglaim Oglans; and fteered 
by the Boſtangee Baſha, When he goes hy land, he al- 
ways rides on horſeback, and commonly proceeds out of 
the great gate of the palace. On his going to the moſque 
on Fridays, he is accompanied through the city by all 
the baſhas and grandees of the Porte. The lady Wort- 
ley Montague ſays, that when the ſaw the Grand Seig- 
nior in his paſſage to the moſque, he was preceded by a 
numerous guard of janizaries, with vaſt white feathers. 
on their heads; as alſo by the ſpahis and boſtangees, who. 
are foot and horſe guards, and the royal gardeners, which 


o 


Callipolis, and the latter took Tyrilos. Amurath ſuc - l are a very conſiderable body of men, dreſſed in different 
| e l | kabix 
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Tunky zin Eyzovs, 
; 8 75 on li 
Dear AAaYS1AC, ane 
he 285 Ie the janizaries, in à robe of pu 'ely: 
lined with filxer tiſſue, his horſe led by two ſlaves rich 
C reſted. Nexth 1A Tai 161 - ages) 
n of the ladies of the ſeraglio, in a d ellow cla 
which ſuited well with his black face) lined with {ables, 
Laſt came the ſultan himſelf, arrayed in green, lined with 
he ſurs of black Muſcovite foxes, ſuppoſed worth a- 
out a thouſand pounds ſterling; and; mounted on a fine 
borſe, with. furniture embroidered with jewels, Six 
10re. horſes richly capariſoned were led after him; and 
f. old, and the 


purple velvet, 


the kiſler-aga, whois the chief guard 
a deep yellow cloth, 


"x woof his principal courtiers. bore, one his 
| dther his "as coffee- on Aa: aff. z another carried 2 


ilyer ſtool on bis head, for him to ft on. It would be 
boo tedious, ſays that Jady, to deſcribe, the various dreſſes 
| hich they are diſtinguiſhed ; but they 
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and turbans by W 
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vely colovrs fa that at.a diſtance they 2p. 
like a parterte oftulips. After them came! 


ly: 


I- ; 


| thedivan ; but When be marches into the field, they. - 
are all well mounted, and carry a lance, a ſward, a 


officers.:and; domeſtics in his 


* 
* 
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Has above. boy. houſand 


| palace, and when he appears in publie has his, turban A 
mopds and prerlous ions ; tile harneſs ot his bor i: 
uſually ſet with rubies and turqumiſes, and bis houſing 


richly embi | | ard 
is compoled of about four hundted Boſnians, or Albani- 
ans, ſome. of whom attend him on foot when he goes to 


mbtoidered. with gold and pearls, His. g 


I 4 


hatchet, 3nd a brace of piſtols. He is preceded by three 
horfe tails, on the top of which is a gold ball. This is. 
the military enſign of the Ottomans ; fot one of their 
generals being at a loſs how n who had 
loſt all 42 cut off à horſe's tail, and erect- 
ing it on the point of a lance, the ſoldiers flocked to this 


b were all extremely rich and gay, to the number of ſume | new enfign, renewed their attack, and came off with : 

s houſands; ſo that, Perhaps, there cannot be ſeen a more | vidtorrrrr. 

4 beautiful proceſſion. ns. J When the ſultan honours the grand vizier with 

The titles of the emperor, according. to the cuſtom of | the command of an army, he takes out one of the 

. he Eaſt, are very prolix and magnificent, as will ap- lumes of his own turban, and delivers it to him to lac 4 
ear from the following ſpecimen. We, the ſervant and | in his own. Upon his receiving this mar] ot diſtinction, —+ 3 
3 ord of the moſt hononred and bleſſed cities, the venerable | the ſoldiers acknowledge him for their general. The | 

. ouſes, and ſacred places, before which all nations bow; | grand vizier's income, without his being guilty of any 

f Mecca, which Goddelights to honout; of the iplen= þ injuſtice, amounts to about ſix hundred thouſand dollars }. 

„ ia Medina, and the holy city of Jeruſalem ; of the im- a year, excluſive of preſents and other perquiſites. But 

5 erial and defirable cities of Conſtantinople, Adtianople, notwithſtanding the greatneſs of his revenue, and the 

nd Burſa, emperor ; alſo of Babylon, Damaſcus, of] ſplendour in which he lives, he is in containual danger, 75 
8 he fragrant Paradiſe, and the incomparable. Egypt; it being the uſual policy o theemperorsto ſcreen them- Sf, 
„ of an Arabia, Aleppo, . Antioch, and many other j ſelves-from the clamours of the people, by throwing the 

> ]WHizhly celebrated and memorable places, cities, and whole blame of any inſtance of male-adminiftration on 
-Withtul\vaſſals, 7 ; emperor of emperors, the | this officer, and giving him up to the public reſent- - 
ren gracious and all-powerful fultans d met it td I tw | 
Fe” The Turkiſh arms are à creſcentt. l When the emperor takes the field in perſon, he 

3 In the ſucgeſſion to the empire no regard is paid to age nominates a kaimakan out of ſuch viziers as are permit 

- Wer bicth-right, the Turks eſteeming it ſufficient; if, in ted to carry three horſe tails. This officer, in caſe the : 

k heir elec ions, they keep to the Ottoman family: but] grand vizier be at the diſtance of eight hours from the 

Ea omen are excluded from the.throne., Though the gox emperor, has he, 0 PEW and management of all | 
4 ernment is purely. monarchial and deſpotic, yet if the f affairs; but is not to act contrary to the grand vizier's 4 
. >mperor takes no care to indulge the humours of the ] inſtructions, This kaimakan ought not to be con- 

1 cople, and eſpecially of the mutinous janizaries, be is] founded with the governor of Conſtantinople, or Adri- 

> ot only in danger of being depoſed, but alſo of being fanople, who bears the ſame title. 
auser. iert to the grand visier are fix others, fllled visier 

.be emperor's divan, or council of ſtate, meets twice f of the bench, or; council, and baſhas of three horſe | 

> WE week in the emperor's palace, that is on Sundays and tails ; becauſe, hen they march, three horſe tails are | 


Mn his right hand the cadinlaſkier of Romelia, and on; 
is leſt that of Natolia. The mufti alſo aſſiſts when 
xpreſsly ſummoned. All the other viziers have likwiſe 
ſeat here, and next to them ſtand on one fide the 
eſterdar, or high-treaſurer, the reis-effendi, or ſecrerary 
df ſtate, and other commiſſioners of the exchequer ; 
ut the meg officers, as the aga of the janizaries, 
pah 


ks * - 


he aga of the ſpahis, the aga of the filuds, &e. fit, with- 
n the divan. Theſe ſeveral members wear a particdlar 
abit. The ſultan does not enter the room; but hears 
hat paſſes from an adjoining chamber, which looks 
nto the divan. - * 5 - 
When he convenes a general c6uncil, to which all 
he great perſons, of the empire are ſummoned, as-the- 
lergy, the military and other officers, and even the old 
and moſt experienced ſoldiers, ſuch a divan is called a- 
jak divani, the whole aſſembly ſtanding. 
The higheſtfoffice, next to the i 
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ſultan, is the vizi- 
er azem, or gtand vizier, who has the care, of the 
rhole empire, and is not only entruſted with the ma- 
agement of the revenue, with foreign affairs, and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice in civil and crimival concerns; 
but alſo with the conduct of wars, and the. command 
dt armies, When the ſultan nominates this great of- 
cer, he puts into his hand the ſeal of the empire, up- 
bn which is engraven his name. This is the badgeof 
is office, and he always carries it in his boſom. With 
his ſeal he diſpatches all his orders, without confultin 

any one. His power is unlimited, except with relpecſ 
o the troops, which he cannot puniſh without the con- 
ent of the commanders. All affairs are decided by his 
udgment ; and hediſpoſes of all the poſts in the empire, 


Thurſdays. The grand vizier, who ſits as preſident, has] 


| 


| princes. The three principal are the beglerbeg of Ru: 


{very confiderable, but precarious ; and ſubordinate to 


carried before them, while only one is carried before 

the ordinary. baſhas. Theſe viziers ought to be men 
diſtinguiſhed ky their wiſdom, and their knowledge of 

the laws. They aſſiſt at the divan, but never deliver their 
opinion upon the affairs which are treated there, unleſs. 
required bythe grand vizier. Theſe have each two thou- 
ſand orowns à year, and the grand vizier often refers 
matters of imall conſequence, to them, as well as to the 
ordinary judges. Cady is a word uſed for all judges of 


- 


a province or, particular place.  - 
A A beglerbeg is a viceroy, with ſeveral provinces under 
his command, the name itſelf fignifying a prince of 


— - - 


nili, who reſides at Sophia; the beglerbeg of Natolia, 
the ſeat of whoſe government is at Cutahia, and the 
beglerbeg of Damaſcus, who keeps his court in that city. 
Under theſe are the baſhas or governors, whole poſts are 


theſe are the ſangiacs, who may be termed deputy-go- 
vernofs. Theſe are all military officers. - _ 
The feis-effendi, alſo. called the reis-kital; is lord 
chancellor and ſecretary of ſtate. His name ſignifies, 
chief of the writers. He attends om the. yizier, to paſs 
orders, decrees, patents and commiſſions, into all parts 
of the empire, which are daily diſpatched in incredi- 
ble numbers, and therefore he employs à multitude of 
„„ ht Eo aged 0. 
With Teſpe to the national revenues, they are re- 
turnable to to treaſuries; the public treaſury, and the 
treaſury of the muſſelmans. The public treaſury is un- 
der the management ofthe tefterdar, or high treaſurer, 
who has under him twelve offices, to which all the re- 
venues of the empire, ariſing from tributes, cuſtoms, 
&c. are returnable, and out of theſe the army is paid. 


cept thoſe of judicature, 1 
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The treaſurer js allowed five per cent, of all the money 
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__  broughtineo the treaſiry, which muſt br 
 Teafftwohundredthouſind dollars anmia 
dt the money he receives he pays to the kietebudabeg, 


©  abovethetefterdar. The money of this treafary, cafled 

—— ofthe waltudagte, © 99v tobe taoph- 

.-, ed&byt | 

les for private occaſions, The fultan's private treafiry, 
dieb he diſpoſes of according 8. 

aner the care of the haſnadar baſchi, who' is the next 
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. temir fays, that in his time, twenty-ſeyen thoufand | 
. purſes, amounting | 
_ dollars, were annually returned to both'treafuries. The 
Fonfiſcations of the eftates and effects of the bathas; 

and other officers, together with the money ariling from 


| ren 
in which they live toge 


diers; but are alſo more arrogant and factious, and it is 
by them the public tranquillity is moſtly diſturbed. 
The government, ſays the lady Wortley Montague, 


- «while the fultan, to whom they 
. mited adoration, fits trembling in his apartment, and 
dare neither defend; nor revenge his favourite.“ 
The janizaries have, however, ſome good qualities; 
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ly. One fogüh 


or kahbya, Who is the grand vizier's commiſſary, and 


emperor but in the greateſt exigeney, much 


perſon in rank tothe kiflar in the feraglio. Prince Can- 
to thirteen millions and a half ofrix- 


the eſcheats of Turks dying without male iſſue, make 
alfo 4 very confiderable article. mee. 

The janizaries are the flower of the Turkiſh - forces, 
they are all infantry, and were firſt formed of eaptive 
Ehriſtians by the emperor. Amurath I. Their number 
amounts to forty thouſand, divided into a hun- 
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are rather like palaces than tents, they taking up a great 


* 


occafion, they make à very fplendic 
the principal Hrsets, while the ſiftan views tlientr ff 
one of tlie Windows of his fetaglio. When our aur ho 
faw this cayalcade, it was preceded by an effendi, 
mounted on à camel, reading aloud the Koran, finely 
bound, and Le upon a cuſhion.” Ne was furreund- 
ed by a parcelof boys in White, finging ſome verſes of 
it, tollowed by a man dreſſed. in Green, boughs, repre- 
ſenting z huſbandman ſowing ſeed. After Him ſeperal 
reapers, crowned like Ceres, with. ears of corn; they 


Ired and ſtxty-two companies, or chambers, called odas, 
RN. OY 4g ther at Conſta le, as in a con- 
vent. The janizaries are of a ſuperior rank toaltother fol- 


«is entirely in the hands of the army. The grand 
ior with all his abſolute power, is as much a ſlave 


as any of his ſubjects, and trembles at a janizary's 


e of ſubjection than amongſt us: a miniſter of ſtate is 


4.0 not ſpoke to but upon the knee MH ſhould 4 reflection 
«© on his conduct be dropped in 2 M they 
„ have their ſpies every where) the houſe wor 


| | be ra- 
ed to the ground, and Fain. the whole company 
* put to the torture. No huzaing mobs, ſenſeleis 


<< pamphlets, and tayern diſputes about politics; When 


4% miniſter here diſpleaſes the people, in three hours 
« time he is dragged even from his maſter's arms. They 
„ cut off his hands, head and feet, and throw them be- 
«fore the palace gate, with all the A ee the world; 

profeſs an unli- 


| 5 hoy are employed to eſcort travellers, andeſpettally am- 
FP 


dors, and 


ado! ions of high rank; on the road, in 
which caſethey 


have with the utmoſt zeal and fidelity. 


The ingenious and learned lady, whom we have juſt 


mentioned, e beſpeak ſome pigeons for ſup- 
per at a village near! op. | 
went immediately to the cady, the chief civil officer. of 


the town, and ordered him to ſend in ſome dozens.. The 
poor man anſwered, that he had already ſent about 
could get none; upon which the janizary, in the height. 
of his zeal for that lady's ſervice; immediately locked] 
bim up priſoner in his room; telling him he deferved{! - 


death for his impudence, in offering to excuſe his not 


qbeying her commands; but out of refpect to the lady, The 
he would not puniſh him but by her order. According- 


y he came very gravely to her, to a{k- what ſhould be 

one to him; adding by way 
pleaſed, he would bring her his, head. This, ſays 
« the lady, Montague, may give ſome. idea of the unli- 


* mited power of theſe fellows, who are all ſworn bro- 
4 thers, and bound to revenge the injuries done to one 
* another, Whether at Cairo, Aleppo, or any other part 


« of the world. This inviolable league makes them ſo 


powerful, that the greateſt man at court never ſpeaks 


» 


« to them, but in a flattering tone.“ 1 1 
The capias are alſo W the ſpahis light horſe; 
but the timar ſpahi, or, the old md preferred Pahis in- 
ſtead of pay, have villages in ſeveral of the provinces, 
and are obliged, according to their income, to bring at; 
leaſt three flaves with them into the fieiid. 
The tributary princes, as the cham of the Crim Tar- 
tars, and the princes of Moldavia and Walachia, are ob- 


ilippopolis, one of the janizarſes 


, but 


of compliment, that, if.ſhe]- 


had alſo ſcytHes in their. hands, and ſeemed to mow, 
Fhena little machine drawn by oxen, in which was x 
windmill, and boys employed in grinding corn, follow- 
ed by another machine drawn by buffaloes carrying an 
oven, and two more boys, one + emplayed in kneading 
bread, and the other in drawing it out of the oven. 
Theſe boys alſo threw little cakes on both ſides amonęſt 
the crowd, and were followed by the whole company 
of bakers; marching on foot two by two, in their, belt 


«frown. Here is, indeed, a much greater appearance [\cloaths, with cakes, loaves, paſties and pies of all ſorts 


on their heads, and after them two buffobns, with their 
faces and cloaths ſmeared with meal, who. diverted the 
mob with their antic geſtures; In the ſame manner fol- 
lowed all the. other trading companies; the jewellers, 
mercers, &c, finely mounted, and.many of the page- 
-ants repreſenting their trades; truly nagnificenf ; . 
mongſt which'that'of the furriers made one of the beſt 
figures, it being a very large machine fet round with 
the ſkins of ermines, foxes, &c. fo well ſtuffed, that 
the animalsTeemed alive, and were followed by muſic 
and dancers. The rear -was<loſed by the volunteers, 
who came to beg. the. honour of dying in the fliltan's 
ſervice; they were. all naked to the middle: Some had 
their arms pierced through with arrows left flicking, in 
them. Others had them ſticking in their heads, the 
blood trickling, down their faces. Some ſlaſhed. their 
arms with ſharp. knives, DIE the blood. ſpring out 
upon the by-ſtanders; which is looked upon as an ex- 
preſſion of their zeal for glory. *Tis ſaid that ſome make 
uſe of theſe arrows and knives fo advance their love, and 
when they are near the window where their miſtreſs 
ſtands, (for all the women are veiled to ſee this ſpectacle) 
they flick another arrow for her ſake, who gives ſome 


6585 of approbation and encouragement tothisgallantry, 


+ 


CS QT; 1 8 5 
| Sue, 0 no oljerved th ere 
' with * to, the Women ; the Splendor-of their Dreſs, 
and the Magnificence in which they live, 


he Officers of th Seragli 0, and the R 


'F principal officers of the ſeraglio are the eunuchs, 
I. whoare in the higheſt confidence; for being en- 
tirely diſengaged from love intrigues, they reſign them- 
ſelyes wholly to ambition and the care of obliging their 
ſovereign. The white eunuchs are employed in the ſer- 
vice of the ſultan, and the black wait upon and guard the 
women. Theſe are forced to uſe a ſilyer pipe in making 
water; they being deprived ofthe . in 
their infancy ; for the ſultans were jealous of them, 
whilethey were made eunuchs in the ordinary manner, 
and on this account they are cut ſmooth cloſe to the 
belly a dangerous operation, that coſts many of, them 
3 3 3 
The capi-aga, or chief of the white eunuchs, is treat- 
ed in the fame manner in his youth, and is the great 


—— 


liged to ſend auxiliaries. In ſhort, the whole Turkiſh 


maſter of the ſeraglio. He has the inſpection of all the 


army is compoſed of above three hundred thouſand men, I pages of the palace, and all petitions which are to be 
| | | | prelented 
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in (the Sow ſerag lig 1 and t being y Alland 8 vu 
attended, e themſelves in continual W — 1 0 
the ſultan gives t em in marriage tothe gre os. 
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he: ſecret of r 1h 0 a th 


of his rome ren! The principat of theſt 
. are; at eee ;who had forty 28 


im, that ait on the fultin : the depiry- af his court, or the.igovernors- of — 
Sn pi ; and ther buildings ofthe | aid to carry out withthem a chett; preſented by l 


0 the 
Wehrüig ere -trexforer, Who keeps value ö about thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, Lege 
f he crown: and chef the keys of the fabrsd f hat they have faved;which ſomètimes amounts toa great 
treaſure : the Kilax ax hath or grand expenditor of the | fm: and if the Grand Seignior bas a particular reſpect 
feraglio;” who'ls's tmaſter ofthe wardrobe 7 it is} for them, he even continues their allowance of . thou- 
his e alſo to look Pr the futtan'sfveet=meats-andi]-fand: or fifteen hiingred-aſpers a day. \Asfor-the! huſpand 
Irinks; the ſyrups,ſherbet; and oounterpoiſens he 2110} he is to Make her a bill of dow y'of at 1 
akes care of the fufta Shins wake! the ether kite thoufand Thequins des c „ 0 
eunuchs are, the -preveprore to the pages, the overfecn{ others ornaments. owever; conver: Wit no 
of the infirinaty;the' great faltoner, the Hperſcer ef the ether men beſides e e ed Weitk the ſultanꝰs 
baths; andother's WhO Wait on thefultar's perſon! leave, are allowedto) viſititheir old acquaintance in the 
"The kyfler-age' 2 chicf of the black ende ls, and feraglis. Theſe ate the only women in Wkywhoclin 
las the abſolute und of the women's ee e the privilege of having à man to themſelves. They aſ- 
and all the other black cunuchs' mw ey y kim an ſume che te of queens; und habe their huſhands in the 
plieit obedience; He has the ſuper an all ame fabjſeftion/ 28 other. Turkith huſbands: have their 
the royal moſques of the emphe 00 wy Al thei wives 3 are ſaid to oblige them ite pm away the 
thit belong to them! Theptincijal ef thevbther f reſt of their women, 'how Jon ever ochey dave tives | 
ack eqntchs de ke dung 8 the; (queenmother,: the with Wem e or eee e ee. 
povernor of the p p/n my od, the compreviler of}: \' Authors have given. very incredible deſcriptions be. 
hee treaſury yard of henperfurnes, ks manner in which theſe ladies live in the Tefraglio, 
mes nets gore Hah ofthe grext Pay and of the treatment they receive from tke fultan but 
little 1 of cho women, with: tome ö others; z 446 . is evident; eben from. their own account, that they 
In the 6 there ar allo tmaſteians, buffos 11 never ſo meh as ſaw one of theſe ladies, and that the ; 
birhblers7 : why, and mütes. VF Poffible means of &oming at the 'kndwledge 
All we Ne in the for e Fong as What they deſerids; we ſhall paß them oer as the fic- | 
indeed are all tH&EMbjeAr of his empire; Er 'they + aer tics of travellers ; "an ebnolude this ſeckien with part 
knowIddge, that whatever they enjoy p 'ocecds from his | of # letter wrote by An Engliſh ambuſſadreſsen this fub- 
dounty, and IE "their eftates my Hve 1 my, Jet; who writes from her on knowledge} and, from 
at” his difpofal: r N her rank ind ſex; had an opportunity'of” ſeeing” 9 1 
The men in the l Aus 001 th FR the aa: carefully:coneeated from _ man. ThougW the ! 1 
and the 5 ne, amt to About twelve hundred: His | ſhe A hadlett the ſera lig, yet the MII Jeers! 
oncnbines at besutifü ung 2ccompliſhed- , who, havek the Wa. Ay of hfe ch there; and; ind 
have been ſeolen be F rehaſe | Geor- | all that +: A of he? wt give the teader u better idea c 
ria, Circaſfia, or" the neig | mtries, and fe- ] the f Jendot in dien 'thols ladies hve, en anything . 
reived are n chem e qualified ir in that h 7 a8 3 . title 
he arts of pleaſing, ſuch as ſinging; plæyi u- went; ays this ingenious a te writer, to ſe 
ical inflruments, tne. dreſſin ng. to 'the. be advan- 4 the ſultana Haftet, favourite oft 9 poli eee 
age, an engaging behaviour, -and 15 {kill in curious 1 tapha, N 2 was depoſed by his —_ 5 reigning 
ced le-work, articularly embtaide 14 tan; and died à few weeks after, bei 1 28 
It is genera 7 ſaid; that the fir wes TIO ladies w. tit was: generally believed. This ar 9 5 mmediate- 
onceives by t the ſultan, and brin s forth a child is tiled ey after his death, ſaluted with'an Abfohuts: order to 
ultana quèen; and if it be 4 Ton; is con And « leave the ſeraglio, and chooſe hefſelf a hufpband among 
ftabliſhed by greatfeſtivals: : theo ward ſhe k has mag- J the great men of the Forte. I fuppoſe you may ima- 
tificent apartments, à great nungher of ſervants, with a #6 * her Tenet at this prop 
arge revenue, and all perſons in the ſeraglie muſt pay heſe women; w d aft called; and eſteem 
ter the re e een. Phe other women 58 0 e the elves queens, look t pon s liberty-asthe-great- 
21 him childten are alta ende, but notqueens, Fete eſt diſgrace and affront that ean happen to tlie # dd 
in ſeparate apartments, which are Sen * pay chte herſelf at the ſultan's feet, d in 7 
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palace; Who” Fasane tales one uf their then af tan; filled with rich cloaths, jewels, and money, t 
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Ka: "they 15e Well fer ved And attended, ànd are e her, rather than uſe his brother's WI Ido Xi 
ant of money, jewels; or the richeſt apparel: but if i i «that contempt. She tepreſented to him, in agomes 
appens that the heir of the empire dies, and another o 4": ſorrow; that the was privileged from this ee 
he ſultanas has à fon to fncceed the deceaſed heir, it is! b Haying brought five princes. into the Ottom mary "A 
aid that the ſultanz queen loſes title and rank, and“ mily; e the by Belted; and only one Firt 
mother becomes queen in her ftead ;' ſo that the title «© furhiein g. this 7 Was Tot: received, th the'w 
1 from ene költen ick boch, 11 virtue of dae bn * = to Make her choice: She choſe Bekit 54 
5 the ſuecęſſion. ET FG Ih: ve; fen i, then ſecretar ry tate, and above 8 
he ſultan Was formerly marlied to the queen e Jearz old, to convi world that ſhe fir 
e now e g. that 155 without the celebrations ended to kee 3 15 w ſhe had made, of ole Ae | 
I ing a ſecond buſba to approach her bed; and ſince 
7 * the muſt honour ſome ſubject ſo far 20 to be called. 
« his wife, ſhe would chooſe.him as a mark 0 =: gra- 
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e doe the thin 9 1 7 
The ſons of the ſultan, Wende ices! OM! 
rought tſp by themſelves, and Rave purſes provid + N 
ben. His ſons by the other en, are ES) br Aer 
1 5 y themſelves; but they may play, with each other; 
ill they are fix or feven'yea of age.” They live nine 
or ten years with the women,” and at about fourteen ate 
ircumciſed with great pomp. When the ſultan's eldeſt 
on is circumeiſed, he is ſometimes Tent. with a fllitable 
quipage, umder the care of . eumich, to be gover- 
or of Magnefia, in Natofia 7 "br 0 eunuch is bound] 


«et: ituds, 'fince it was*he'that had ener 
of ten years to het A. "Bur th 

4 Hitted Him td pay her one viſit ; 400 MW His | 
e fifteen years in his is houſe where the” Palles Fir 
, in uninterrupted mourning, with" x 'V 
little 1 00 in e eſpectalh In A widow 
& of one and tw ; for ſhe is now bur'thirt 26x. She 
* Has no va vin eunuchs for het guard, her hul and b being 


<- obh d to reſpect her as 2q] 104 x not to enqui 
2 a in to er is done in r 0002 a * 
I was led into large room; 4 the Whole 

0 length of it, 9 w! with white matt illars, cover- 


4 ed WUD 22 blue Hgured velvet, on? 2 ſilyer wow ih 


o ſend continual Advice tot e ſultan öf bis 18n's beha- 
our ; ſo that if he exceeds the limit f Webern 
e oon falls into diſgrace. 8 
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. vered with e 
. ee ber Koa; neoft 
at the bottom of which hung a 
%s big usa turkey s 
* hundred: emeralds cloſe 3 
11 2 half-crowngiece, and a84bick. as three erown piece: 
mall emeralds perfectly.: B 
% ber ehr -rings eclipſed all the reſt. F * 92 5 two 
_ +, diamonds: H ped en 127 like e ars, as big as a large 
et, hanle- ut. ſhe had four Ties 11 
« of pearl, the ow” 6 1 in the wor 


rge este 
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Kone, .encircled;with diamonds. Be- 
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d- refs was covered with bodkins of | 
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4. emeralds and diamonds, dhe ware large diamond“ 


on ber fingers, with the 
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1 57 and the 0 1 2 tho? N fine, 3 
'« would c VEry.mean near hers. __ | Turks have very de and beautiful — 
factures. The inland trade too, which the g 


e She gave me à dinner of fifty diſhes of meat, which, 
A after-theic faſhion, were placed on the table but one 
« 2+ 2 time, and was extremely tedious. But the mag- 
4 pf bane bh her table anſwered v 
the haſts of the knives 


ing of gold ſet 
d ed my eyes was, the table - cloth and nap Kins, Which 
a were all tiffany embroidered with filk and 400. in the 
4 fineſt manner in natural flowers. It was With the ut- 
«© moſt regret that I made uſe of theſe coſtiy napkins, 
« which Were as finely wro duft as the fineſt handker- 
40 chiefs that ever OE out, that country. "You may 
were entirely ſpoiled before dinner was 
« over. The ſherbet was ſeryed in china bowls, but the [po 
covers and falvers maſly gold. After dinner water 


— 8 29 * brought in gold baſons, and towels of the ſame; 


kind with the napkins, which I very unwillingly wip- 
Kod, BY hands upon, and coffee was ſerved in Ms, 
4% gold ſaucers. __ 

a ſeemed in a very 


xy good 33 
ed to me with the utmoſt civilit 


T did not omit 


eraglid, which is ſo entirely unknown among us. 
85 aſſured me that the ſtory of the ſultan's throwing 
2 handkerchief, is altogether fabulous; and the man- 
ner upon that occaſion no other than this: he ſends 


the R 
the ſer apa She is immediately complimented upon 
«. it by the others, and led into the bath, where ſhe is 


nto 
«« pexiumed and dreſſed in 444 moſt magnificent and be- 


7 coming manner. The emperor ecedes his viſit by 
«2 Ae and then comes into her apartment. 
5 Neither is there any ſuch thi ing as her creeping in at 
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Foe re of learning all that I poſſibly coulg of 


aga to fignify to the lady the honour he 
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66! ＋ 2 of 12 ſon; às other writers would make 
<<. us believe: Sometimes the Sultan diverts himſelf in 
* the 3 of all his ladies, who ſtani in 4 vircle 
round Rinn. 'And ttie-confeſled they they were rendy to die 
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«bs ecnfiſting 5 two look 
« covered with 22 25 2nd her 10 — 


ſeemed mr Pen | 
% took. my leave of 
« fumes, mo 5 

* „ ee Her ſlaves wels ta th . 
«« -Delides enlittle ones, the eldeſt notabove ſeven years 
heſe were the moſt beautiful girls Lever laws 
bf e greſſed, and I obſeryed that the fultana took 
4a great deal of pleaſſire in theße lovely children, Which 
& Are A VA ; expence; for there is not a hae 
es, Heads, to be bought under & hundred pounds. fters 
« li They wore little garland of flowers, and their 
on hair -braided, which'was head-dreſs; but 
“ their habits are af of 2 Pheſe lerved her 
i coffee kneeling ; brought water when the waſhed, &c; 
« 'Tis a great part of the buſineſs of the older. {laves;ty; 
« take care of theſe young girls, to teach them to em- 
4 broider, and to rb r N 4 if they were 
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vinces, towns, and inhabitants carry on with aach 

15 chien 15 gn ti very 8 ©; though 

it isc t e channel © sand Armies 

nians. The Pale, el, ndeed, convey both by 777. 7a 

[water the Moda the country and ot 8 f 

one province to another; * not to foreign. Cos 
liſh, 2 French, 
28 thoſe of other tra- 


countries.: t. numbers of 

Italian, and Spaniſh ſhips, as 

ding nations, repairing 18 great numbers to the harbours 
in Lurky, where 9971 bey their goods, and prochey 
thoſe of the country. ave alſo. their 1 
[redents at Contantinople, and luls . 


ebe exports from Turk urs Silks, e eee 
Runte hair and wool, camels hair, cotton yarn, burdets, 


ty, waxed linen, ſhagreen ſkins, blue, red, and 
ellow leather, N rhubarb, turpentine, Lemans bel 


on, opium, Borneo a: em 
and | pomegranate ſhe Gele 4 as, Abe. wi onde, wine, fm 
box-wood 


fi raiſins, mae Hig Ard: * Wax, &c 
The ee of the human Yrs Jenn; eee en 
appear at firſt 585 t, Ps infinite leſs: cruel. 

that carried on by the Chriftians on the. coaſt of Gui⸗ 
nea : this is a conſiderable part of tneir commerce; for 
they not only ſell ſlaves of both fexes, but. alſo beautir 
ful young girls, who are bought up, particularly by the 
Jews in iccafſia,. Georgia, Greece, and other coun: 
tries; their parents and relatians readily. parting with | 
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them, in hopes of raiſing their. fortune. 

The Engliſh Turky merchants ſend thither = 
cloth, long ells, tin, iron, ſugar, FOO: fe; buen. 
lion, and other articles. | p 
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Its chief, rivers. are the 
pheus ,. the Pirnaza, an | Paniſ 
Eurotas, nom called the Ba rama. . Of 
an moſt brow af; the ancients was . 
us, famous for the many ravenous 
forted to it; and the Phineus,. POTS being the, ſource 
the river tyx, whoſe water is aid to be ſo cold as ta 
Freeze thoſe todeath who drink. i it, a to corrode iron | 
and copper, for which extraordinary qualities. the poets | 
have made it one of the rivers of Al. | | | 
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rom This peninſula, ap eee its iſ 
lian WJ contained the kingdom of dicyon, 705 cene, 
wh, Wy Corinth, Proper Ac 19 52 Arcadia, and 211 was 


arta 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſplendor of its S, tbe he courage] 
and virtue of its ancient inhabitants, and the power of 


the ſeveral ſtates; as well ag by the. fextility Of its ſoil | p 
which produces plenty of corn, ow oil, moſt delici- 


2 fruits, and every thing that can contribute to the 


bt, as wells as d, the necellaries, of life,” Indeed the 
middle part. whic h.contained the ancient Arcadia, bei 
more mountainous, is not ſo fruitful, and therefore mo ol 
of the inhabitants were formerly ſhepherds, the fo ſoil 
being more proper for paſture than agriculture. -Ho 
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8 e Soratnar of the Morea, and were 3 


ente S enn 


ee bend n xifing 
[the 1 od apart 8 


15 all the | Morea, i it being 
fate to contin. two:th veſſels. It is defended by 
| two caſtles, one of Rk fo 3 en 2 high 


mountain, 
bande the entrance 


Kit en 43 


nan Anto the harbour on the 
north ñide, the other defends.the entrance en, che . 
and at fame time defends the eit... : 
' Arcadia, formerly: 8 noh 2 mean 
from which a | take ts name bin rt 
e, We ancient, Olympia, is ſeated on 8 
e eee 
brated on the ing ins, every 3 
[brats eee by olympiads took 
ts riſe. In this city was alſo. fine. temple. of jupiter 
Olympius, Ss, in which. was the image of that god, 
of- an amazing. ſize: and beauty, and eſleemed one of 
the ſeven wonders f the world. enn now but a 
mall and inconfiderabletown;. . 
Belvedere, by the, Greeks, called 
Ted gn.the pot where the ancient 
7 {16s 1 receiyed its name from the 
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These dixie called Chiarenza, or Clares 
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La r 15 17 Fatraſſo, by the Turks called Badra, or Balu- 


ra, is ſitusted upon à hill at the of à high 
r not a mile ener, bg —.—.— 
ary et; Oy Pp 3 2. 8 

a o executes 
e aud Gutders ths Janes, and duties up- 


on merchandise and Ke ababn The. Tur — 44h 
| about 2 . of inhabitants, have ſix moſques 
e, one of whic formerly 2 cathedral church. 


of | The Jews, who _ 240 another third part, have four 
ing: ag and 2 kind of ob pope th . ; 
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land perſons. 1 the | 
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arts; but there art no great uantities al 
trade of the inhabitants chiefly conſiſts of raw filk, — 4 
in great quantities in the Morea. Leather is alſo cheap, 
AS Are alſo honey, wax, wood, and cheeſe. - - 
Braccio di Mania, or Takonia, comprehends the an- 
8 and Laconia, and pane tha following 
ces, -VIZ. 
Miſitra, the antient Sparta, i is ſituated. on- the river 


ever, even in that part there are ſeveral fertile valleys, 
(pat paſa PO PORGICE plentiful Shore. were they well cul-; 

vated. 95 

- The country is ie into four 1s, Belvedera 
Chiarenza, wr dev Maina, 2 Nee hes 
Belvedera, the moſt ae why part, contains thearctent 
Elis and Meſſenia ; and has the k following places ot note. 
Coron, one of the moſt conſidererable towns in the 
Morey, 1 is ſituated on the ſouth fide of a) 2 to tered 
it girks. its name, about ſeyenteen mile 
Gallo. It is ſtrong both aun and art. he city 
is of a triangular. form, an te one of 1 its angles is 
a large tower built on a rock. The ton, where it is 
not waſhed by the ſea} is defended by a fortreſs, | encom- 
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'Eurotas, now called Bafilopotamus. It confiſts of a 7 
the city Fier ſo called, and below it two 1; 
he town and caſtle have each their d 
The former is advantageouſly ſituated on the top c 
mountain, and its walls are ſtrong and kept in good re- 
pair. It is defended by eight pieces of ordnance, 
and the whole garriſon confifli6t- eighteen or twenty 
Janizaries, commanded by e who feldom re- 
ſides in the caſtle. The Turks imagine, that it can 
be taken by famine, au have therefore provided it 
with magazines conftantly -filled with il Within 
the place are alſo ciſterns 155 full of water. | 
The town ſtands at the foot of the caſtle, which covers 
it to the north, and conſiſts of two ſpcious ſtreets, and 


paſſed by ol * walls, flank with large towers. 
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5 ee Tree if ported by imarbie pars 
it has ſeren 5 the avement is Acurious plecevy, 
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. ee We Pert of cherten 80 eder 
_ f nuss; whoſe chire hy; 1 not ſo lhrge, is me 

beautiful than the cathedral, in ene 'of "the 12 is 
another church far more maguthcent than the two al- 

ready mentioned. THheinfide bmw get ee 

| gs; the marblsefite dumm 1s 

0 * with the wot eufious workmanth 
5 RE the'p oftieandthedonies ard admirabley 7; 


de Steck Woehe placed ſeparate * the W 
Ine zins ſuburb ſtands che fine moſque the Turks hae 
xt Miſitra; it was built our of the ruhe of anttent Sparta. J* 

be demes ate exttemely noble Ah its iforets mf 
ö cxricully wrought. Ad of gt ie elle beſt bes 2 

of any in Tur y;provifions ste there thily 

ibute ee Keraördinary ere is faken 
dere 104 a be h Jews, Meere, Furks; and Chrif- 
tians are equall ly welcome. There are alſo ab Mitra 
twWo hand, of e ray anſeras, for for tfavellers ;”' Which} 
xrxe fine buildings, partiouls 
are chambers for the merchants, with-Rablesund 
for their horſes and other beaſts uf Burt hlenn: 
They recken near two thoufted houſes ef ox 
near #6 many in the above fuburb; but the Jattet 
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in py: th duſt ; and the ſpot n ν,q)¶ © —— 
| filled up with fields and gardens, it rather 
village than a city. The buildings are not oontiguoiss, 
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far the fineſt, and therefore the möſt e Caf 
the Türks 9 r fe = hey have pleaſant/gar 
Fheother villag a thouſand houſed ah 
of them inhabited by By Towns who Rave à fynag ue there, 
as they have afſoat Mitra and in- t er VIil age; the 
SHAVE Ts apr rp re and” 1 | 
places, and never infermaryy- H the other Few — 
2 "Phebity of ' Malvefis, by the mddern Se called 
Monembaſia and by the Turks Menewtſche, is ſeated 
on a little iſland, ontheeaftern eoaſt of the Morea, near 
the mouth of th 
the fouth-eaſt e tra. The rflandon which it ftands] e 
4s not above a piſtol- hot from the continent; and is in- 
ed to it hy a handfonie Rane bridge. The town is/builtſ 
at the foot of 2 fleep rock, on the top of which is 2 
fortress. The wallsof the eity are aide the ſea- 
ore, and in very good r 
very indifferent; but its fi 
e there being'n 
dangerons path. It has z pretty 
the of ads: 
The ifland on wh 
fine 
lent wine called malmſey but, as the ifland is ſmall, it 
cannot produce a ſuffieient quantity of it to anſwer the 
demands of the public ; they have therefore planted on the 
oppoſite ſhore à ſpace of gron ind about cip ht leagues in 
eine; with vines from Lu Mand; the wine pro- 
duced there is alfo generally ſold for malmſey, and je lt 
tle inferior to it. £3 isses jg 
Maina is 4 town with ai belonging to 19 it on the 
fouth part of the iſland. Its inhabitants, and thoſe in the; 
neighbourhood called Mainotti, are the deſcendants. of 
the antient Lacedæmonians, and are ſtill diſtinguiſhed as 
the braveſt of all the Grecks. Though kłheir Whole mi 
litary force is faid nor to execed ten thouſand men, they 
have never been conquered; not even rendered tributar 
to the Turks. "Their country is on all ſides ſartounded 5 
with mountains. Their modern name is dertved from 
Kuna; or madneſs, from their cuſtom of N 1 pon 
the enemy, A as if actuated on 2 r LE 
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two Turkiſh miles to the forth of the gulph ol | 
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The principal rivers of this country are the Sionapro, 


ent Achelous 
Wye Aeolians; the Tephiſſus, that falls into the 
lake of Copai, which it properly forms; and the Iſme- 
nus, which probably ran into the A e a. river that 


diſcharges idF! into the Archipelag 
5 The following. places are at pre ent the moſbremark- 
1 Vickers te ante fps. nen 4 


tain that runs alon the ſhore of 
formerly terne 55 pulph' danch e a the f 
the mountain ſtands & fall caffe. The! town 15 1 


rounge# Een Fog th "covered with olive trees 
and vineyards, orb fields, and i 4 5 ors of : f age 
rn and citrons, 5 25 15 434. £84 


Caſtel "ie une „ Dh, or e is al 


and ſtands on à bare mountain; It Was arftiendy very 
famous 3 arid oracle of Apollo; but is now! 
place, chiifting o about” two. Hubdred 
" Livadi - the capital of the province to lich TP 
name, is fitnated y-two miles to the north Of th 
iſthmus of Corinth, aid built round a mountain — 7 
terminates in a peak, on che top of which is an old caſtle. 
The river Hereyna riſes out of the mountain by che caſtle 
with ſuch a plentiful ſtream, thiat it turns a conſiderable 
number of mills in its paſſage through the town. This 
lace is large and populous ; it is inhabited by many rich 
utks, who are here more numerous than the Chriſtians, 
and have fine moſques.” The Chriſtians have four or 
hve old ruinous churches; it is governed by a vaivode 
and a cady, and carries on a p good trade in woolk- 
len ſtuffs and rice, This town was äntiently celebrated 
for the oracle of Tryphonius, which was in a cave. int 
the hill above the town; 
The lake of Livadia is five . * led ths eat 
the city, on the north ſide .of a large plain, entirely en- 

2 with high hills. 

ö gara, antiently the ſeat of a monarch, unter» | 
wards the capital of a republic, ſo formidable as to be 
able to carry on a war a gainſt the Athenians,” and to 
plant - a colony in Sey, 8 is now a village, con- 
iſting of about three or four hundred pitiful cottages, 
inhabited only by Chriſtians, who get their living chiefly 
by tilling the 9 58 for which they have half the erop, 
the reſt being paid to their Turkiſh landlords. They 
alſo make pitch, and ſaw boards and planks, out of the 
pines and firs that grow in great abundance on the 
hy, mountains. 

Salona is ſeated upon a rock i in the niſl ede ef a 
fruitful valley, under an high mountain which riſes to 
the northward,” about twelve miles to the north-weſt of 
Livadia. It is defended by a caſtle on the top of the 
rock, and is a biſhopric ſubje& to the metropolitan of 
Athens The number of Chriſtians and Turks are 
about equal, the former having ſix churches, and the 
latter ſeven moſques; but no Jews are permitted here. 
5 trade conſiſts in ſow _Lotton, but e in to- 
bacco. 

Athens, now geriner the ancient Spiel of Attica; 
excluſive of its power, amazing grandeur, and opulence, 

| was highly celebrated for being the nurſery ' of the 
moſt eminent philoſophers, ſtateſmen, orators, and great 
commanders. It was at firſt governed by kings, then 
by archons, but afterwards fell ſucceffively-under the 
power of the Perſians, Macedonians, and Romans. 

In latter times it came under the dominion of the 
Turks, from whom it was taken by the Venetians, 

n the year 1455 the Turks retook it. In 1687 the. 
Ven again recovered it; but in the laſt wars be- 
tween thoſe two powers, it again fell into the hands of 
the Turks, 

This city, once juſtly celebrated for the gelbes 
of its buildings, has no walls; but the avenues to it be- 
ing ſhut by gates, are a ſufficient ſecurity againſt the 
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which ſeparated the Arcananians 
4 thouſand dollars a 


of anyof 


21 e Prriſh-churches in E 
che Lege pf monks and nun. Bat che Turks:bave: 


20 r 2 7 * 


ate: buile/Goſe togethet, and the reste ans 
The ——— 8 by a citadel, is di ade 
into uarters. bitanta are computed to 
amount * eight or ten thouſand, yp parts of 
whom are Chriſtians, and. the reſt Turks; for no Jews | 
are permitted to. iy amghgſt theſh, It is the ſee of 
an archbiſhop, whoſe revenues amount to fqur-hundred 
There are ſaid kom two hun- 
little 6 og in and about Athens, 
xm have theit peculier prięſta a dd reſt 
eldom uſed, except on the day s of their founders, 
55 are indeed only little oratories. The catholicon, or 
.cathedral; ds: the es t keptin.rephir, and the belt | 
4hemg but in in but a mean building, and, | 
exceeds vety few of the nat 
gland. Here are alſo ſeveral ce 5 


| 7 5 EO a 


4 of this roek-is: fat, and 


of. Theter, On the. 


and 


RW. 
Phe Aerepolis akon eitadel eee 
is ftuated upon the ſummit of a tock, in a dee Þ 
derable elevation above the girgunhjacent plains. [The top 
about: three quarters of a mile in 
circumference, to:which: there!is ng end; r 
lar aſcent on All ſides, Except; to the welt. 
|| figure is an oblong ſquare, and, it by faked all: 1 
with a ood Wall. bis ſortreſa miglit be ren 
e dered almaſt . i ble. Among the ee of 
this once ſuperb city, are the remains of the terhple f 
Minerva, built of white marble; and entoin wich 
forty- ix ſluted columns oi the Doric omler, forty -t 
feet high, and ſeven; feet an 2 half in dirνjterendes 
the architraye is adornd with baſſo relievgs: admim 
executed, repreſenting the wats of the Athenian 1 
the ſouth elt of the above citadel are ſe rentecn; brau- 


the remains! of the emperor Adtian's: 3 
of fine white:: marble, about fifty 
the bs and baſes. | withoutthe ity 


— — the portica at che — add! 
ee 
the eaſt end ta be a continuation of the ſame 
hiſtory; and on... the andy — rticos, in che 
1 the tri ſented the feats 
1 40 97 7 thens, is a beau - 
tiful ſtructure, commonly called the L of Des 
moſthenes: this is a ſmall round edifice of White mars 
ble, the roof. of which -is/ ſupported by ſuc fluted co» 
lumns of the Corinthian order, nine fert and a half 

high: in the ſpace between the columns are pannelꝭ of 


marble; and the whole is covered with a cupola, carved 


with the reſemblance of ſcales; and on tlie frieze: art 
beautiful repreſented in relievo, the labours of Her- 
ſeules. Here are alſo to be ſeen the temple of the Winds; 
the remains of the theatre of —— 50 — x 
cent aqueduct of the emperor Adrian; e templet 
of Jupiter, Olympus, and ind Auguſtus and of ſeveral 
other noble ſtructure.. GN agp 
Ihe rivers, Iliſſus and: . that water the piais 
in which Athens now ſtands, are very ſmallʒ the former 
being diverted into ſeveral canals for watering the olive 
yards, and the latter loſt amidſt the, many branches into 
which it is conveyed over the country. Athens had an- 
| tiently, three harbours, of which thoſe named: Phalareus 
unichia lay to the eaſtward, and Pytæus to the 


weſt of a ſmall cape. The latter being an incloſed ſpa- 


cious harbour, with a narrow entrance, is ſtill much re- 


ſorted to, and by the Greeks called Porto Drago, but by 
the Italians Porto Leone, from a pillar there in memory 
of. a lion which: was carried from thence to Venice. 

Lepfina, the antient Eleuſis, now lies in ruins, and 
is in a manner deſtitute of inhabitants; but the remains 
of the magnificent temple. of Ceres ftill invite travellers 
to viſit this place, there being the ruins of a moſt ſus 
perb ſtructure, all of very fine white marble, adorned 
with excellent carvings and ſtatues. 

Stibes, or Stives, the antient Thebes, diſtinguiſhed 
for its ſumptuous temples, palaces, and other noble ſtruc- 
tures, has at preſent no remains of its antient grandeur, 
except its being the ſee of a biſnop. Its preſent walls ſeem 


coriairs, which ſometimes frequent the coaſt. The houſes 
x." 


very antient, and it has a caſtle of an oval figure. It is 
Made: "2s 1 
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| — — is Olympus, now called Lacha, which, 
from its — 9 pats oi by the an- 
tients as the refidende ppoſed it 
to reach u to heaven, thoug 1 above am 
Engliſh mile in e height. Mount Oſſa, to- 


of the tranſparent Peneus, now the Salampria, that it was 
| eſteemed the garden of the muſes. . 
I Theprincipal rivers in Theſſaly are the Selainbiia, 01 or 


appear to be the leaſt 
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7 Janna, * ant rate. 1 Fr 


1 of; Salonica,: extending ; * 
here longeſt, from eaſt to welt, and its greateſt breadth, 
from north to ſouth, - is: nine. 

Among its once 3 —.— twenty-four mountains a} 


_ gether: with N ſephele, mus, according to the fabulous 


accounts of atitiq inhabited by the Centaurs, whom 
Hercules ſlew r ove out. Here alſo are fituated 
the plains of Fharſalia, and — the mountains 


Olympus, Pelion, and Oſſa, is the delightful valley of 
Tempe, which was ſo adorned with the gifts of nature, 
andi ſo > deli (onto er by the gently winding ſtreams 


 Selawptia, as Peneus of the antients. -It ſprings from 
the mountains that divide Epirus from Theſſaly, runs a- 
eroſs the latter from eaſt to weſt, and, having watered 
the cities of Janna and Lariſſa, diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph of Salonichi. Belides this, there is no other river 
- worthy of notice but the ns TAs called by the an- 
_ tients the Sperchius, which ſprings from Mount Pindus, 
now Mexzovo, runs eaſtward through Traun, and 
_ falls into the gulph of Zeyton. 

This country, in its amazing fertility, ſeems to * 
oped): all - parts of Greece, It oe yoepon citrons, 
_ oranges, lemons, pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon 
Av excellent figs and melons, almonds, olives, 
cheſnuts, cotton, and all ſorts of grain. It was antiently 
famous for its breed of cattle and horſes, from which, 
and the extraordinary ſkill of the Theſſalians in horſe- 
manſhip, the fable of the n is ne to have 
n! is riss. 

The moſt remarkable towns in this coun 

Lariſſa, or Larſo, by the Turks called eib, 
. is the capital. It ſtands on the river Peneus, in a 


hilly and delightful part of the country, and is ſeated on | 


a riling ground, with a large plain on the ſouth, and 
Mount lympus on the north. Over the river is a 
handſome tone bridge of nine arches ; but the town has 
loſt much of its antient grandeur, though it is ſtil] one 
of the. moſt: powerful cities in Greece, It is the ſee of 
aà Greek archbiſhop, and yet the Chriſtians are ſaid to 
have but one church here. There are above two hun- 
dred Jewiſh families, moſt of them very rich, and a 
conſiderable trade is carried on, particularly in leather. 
ef is a ſpacious and pleatint city, in which are 
Greek churches, and three Turkiſh moſques. 
Thepr preſent biſhop is under the archbiſhop of Lariflz. 
Janna, or Jannina, from which the country receives 


its name, is ſeated in a little iſland formed by the river | 


Peneus. It is inhabited by rich Greek merchants. 
| Zeyton ſtands on the bay of the ſame name, fifty 
miles to the ſouth of Lariſſa, and was formerly defended 
by two large caftles. Before the city is a beautiful and 
fertile plain, which abounds with corn- fields, kitchen- 
AN and orchards; and is ſurrounded by ſeveral vil- 
ages, which, together with the many windings of the 
river Agriomela, afford a moſt delightful prope The 
city is inhabited both by Chriſtians and 
Armira, a town on 5 gulph of the ſame name, 
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"its Inhabitants, and of the 2 otum in L e 
Particular ly Salonichi, the. anten: T befſalonica, and Philyps. 
e z it is 


bounded on the north by Servia and Bulgaria, on 


by Theflaly and j 5 and on the by an 
Its fituation is advan 1s, and the air clear, ſharp, 
and wholeſome, The {oil is for the part fertile, 


| particularly on the maritime coaſts, which abound in 
] corn, wine, oil, and whateyer can be deſired for uſe and 
pleaſure ; but in the inland parts are ſeveral uninhabited. 
waftes, It had formerly mines of . all Hoes yo 
metals, particularly Id. Here is great plenty of w 

and all kinds of {Ba r; and its many fine bays rage] 
great advantage to trade, The moſt A lf of theſe 
are the Conteſſa, or the Sinus Strymonicus, Monte 
Santo, or the Sinus Singiticus, and the alot, of. 
the Sinus Thermeus. _ 

The principal rivers are the ee „ the; antient 
Aliacmon, which runs into the bay of Salonichi; the 
Viſtriza, the antient Erigon, which runs into the Var- 
dar, the antient Axius, the greateſt river in all Mace- 
donia; z. and the 8 on, which. riſes, in Romania, or 
18 and diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of Conteſſa, 

Among the many large mountains in this country is 
the chain of the Scardi, which traverſes. the northern. 
part of it. Pangzus, formerly famed for its rich gold 
and filver mines. The mountain of Hzmus j joins, the 
Scardi, ſeparating this be from Romania, Mount 
Athos is one of the moſt celebrated mountains in the 
whole world, and therefore deſerves a. particular de- : 
ſcription, which we ſhall give from that RCCUTAtS g. 


grapher Dr. Buſching. 


Mount Athos, commonly called Monto Santo, lies on 
a peninſula which extends into the Ægean ſea, and is in- 
deed a chain of mountains, reaching the whole length of 
the peninſula, ſeven Turkiſh miles in length, and three 
in breadth ; but it is only a ſingle mountain that is pro- 
perly called Athos. Its uncommon height appears from 
the accounts of Pliny and Plutarch, who affirm that 
when the ſun is at the ſummer ſolſtice, probably a little 
before its ſetting, the mountain caſts its hadow as far as 
the market-place of Myrrhina, in the iſle of Lemngs, 
which, in the beſt maps, is fifty-five Italian miles diſtanty 
whence the height of Mount Athos may be inferred to 
be about eleven ſtadia. 

It is evident from Ælian, that anciently the mountain 
in general, and particularly the ſummit, was accounted 

very healthy, and conducive. to long life ; whence the 
inhabitants were called Macrobii, or long lived. We 
are farther informed by Philoſtratus, in the life of Apol- 
lonius, that numbers of philoſophers uſed to retire to 
this mountain for the better contemplation of the hea- 
vens, and of nature; and after their nn the monks. 
doubtleſs built their cells. 

On it are twenty-two conyents, beſides a great number 
of cells and grottos, with the habitations of no leſs than 
ſix thouſand monks and hermits ; though the proper 
hermits, who live in grottos, are not above' twenty: 
the other monks are anchorites, or ſuch as live in 
cells. 

Theſe Greek monks, who call themſelves the inhabi- 
tants of the holy mountain, are ſo far from being a ſer 
of ſlothful people, that, beſides their daily offices of re- 
ligion, they cultivate the olive and vineyards, are car- 
penters, maſons, ſtone-cutters, cloth- workers, taylors, 
&c. They alſo live a very auſtere life ; their uſual food, 
inſtead of fleſh, being vegetables, dried olives, figs, 
and other . onions, cheeſe, and on certain days, 
Lent excepted, fiſh, Their faſts are many and ſevere, 
which, with the healthfulneſs of the air, renders lon- 
gevity fo common there, that many of them live above 


a hundred years. 1 
In 


Tekkr in EuxopE. „ EWEES EE .17 5; ug 
In every r taogtivenadying monks, who | tique fragments with inſcriptions, Numbers of coins 
are exempted from labour ; but uſe exemplary-diligence | too re ald fund here 


Thie ity" therefidencs of 4 Turkiſh baſſiz, "and. = 


among the many writings to be found in their libraries Thie e f 

theſe are highly eſteemed for the orthodoxy of their doc-¶ likewiſe of a Greek archbiſhop, who has eight ſuffra- 
. trines, and the ſanckity of their lives ; and here it is that | gans under him. The Chriſtians were formerly ſo con- 
1 the Greeks chiefly learn their divinity.” Theſe convents ſiderable, that St. Paul addreſſed two of his epiſtles to 


and churches have bells, Which are no where elle allow- 
8 ed the Greeks ; and are alſo ſurrounded with high and 
5 ſtrong walls, planted with cannon, as a ſecurity from 

an Farnrize from the Corſairs. | 


them. In the year 1313, the city was ſold to the Ve- 


ſſed of it about eight 
years after by Amur II. 
Philippl, now an inconſiderable village, ſeventy miles 


netians; but they were diff 


by 
WS 5 


ale churches and monaſterzs, the mounting 


reſidence of a Turkiſh 17 who commands here in the 
name of the boſtangi baſha, to defend the place againſt 


the corſairs, it being under the protection of that baſha, 
to whom it annually pays twelve thouſand dollars, and 
near as much more is paid at Salonichi for the uſe of 
the ſultan. This heavy tribute is diſcharged by alms, 
and the liberal contributions of Ruflia, and the princes 
of Walachia and Moldavia... In this town a market is 
held every Saturday among the monks and anchorites, 
which laſt bring hither knives: and little pictures of 
ſaints, and with the money they thus earn, they pur- 
chaſe. bread ; but the monks carry them about every 
where, and receive alms for them. No fowls or cattle 
are kept by the inhabitants of this mountain ; but gra- 
ziers on paying a conſideration are allowed to fatten 
their cattle there. On this chain of hills formerly ſtood 
hve eite „ „ 


The principal towns of Macedonia are $alonichi, the 


ancient Theſſalonica, a celebrated trading city in the bay 
of the ſame name, and at preſent the moſt conſiderable 
city in Macedonia. It was once called Halia, and Ther- 
ma: but Caſſander rebuilt it, and in honour of his wife 
Theſſalonica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, gave it 


to which in its moſt ancient times it 


to the north-eaſt of Salonichi, ſtood. on a, hill betwixt 
the rivers Neſſus and'Strymon, on the borders of 1 5 
It was 
at firit called Crenides, or Spring · town, from the | 
ſprings iſſuing from the hill on Which it ſtood zaufter- 
wards Daſos or Thaſus, from the Thaſii who built it; 
and laſtly Philippi, from Philip of Macedon, Who, after 
reducing it, rebuilt it with eonſiderable improvements, 
and from thenceforward it belonged to Macedonia. 
Near this place Brutus and Caſſius wers defeated by. 
Ocavius and Mark Antony. Under Julius Cæſar and: 
Auguſtus it was a Roman colony. Here the apoſtle Paul 
preached, and wrote one of his epiſtles to the Chriſtians 
of this city. ues Warr tt USUSIEDIVSY 12% Its SLE! ality 1.1 
On approaching the place you firſt ſer the baſtle ſeat⸗ 
ed on the hill; it is very large, and its walls alinoſt en- 
tire. On the ſeveral hills that ſurround the caſtle ſtand 


ſeveral other fortreſſes, which have a communication 
with it, encompaſſed by large walls that extend into 


the plain. Within the place are heaps of free-ſtone, 
and pieces of marble, but no footſteps of wy buildings. 
Farther up you fee a great number of edifices half de 
moliſhed. It is eaſily perceived that there were here 
magnificent temples built of white marble, and noble 
palaces, the broken remains of which give the. beholder. 


the higheſt idea of the beauty of the ancient architec«' 
ture. There are, however, only a few houſes near the 
"ruins of this celebrated city; and its inhabitants conſiſt 


f @ her name. To its admirable ſituation for trade is pro- 
4 bably owing the regard which the ſeveral conquerors. 
of Macedonia have ſhewn it. The advantages derived 


from it are ſuch as are ſcarcely to be met with elſewhere ; 
and as it attracted the encomiums of the ancients, ſo it 
has the admiration of the moderns”  ' 
This city, which is ſituated in twelve degrees twenty- 
three minutes eaſt bee wre from London, and in forty 
degrees forty minutes latitude, is one hundred and ſixty 
miles to the north-weſt of the iſthmus of Corinth, and 
ſtands partly on a hill, and partly on its declivity. In its 
neighbourhood runs the river Vardar, which abounds 
with fiſh, and its banks are adorned with beautiful trees, 
The city is ſaid to be ten miles in compaſs; its walls 
are flanked with ſeveral towers, and it is defended by 
three caſtles; the firſt, which is the ſmalleſt, ſtands 
where people land from the ſea, at ſome diſtance from 
the walls, and is furniſhed with twenty pieces of ord- 
nance, The two others are within ſight of the ſea, on 
the higheſt parts of the wall, and are provided with 
forty heavy cannon. On the land-ſide is a fortreſs which 
commands the city, it being ſeated on a hill, at the foot 
of which is a large ſuburb encompaſſed by its own 
walls; but yet contiguous to the town, It is extreme- 
ly populous ; but moſt of thoſe houſes in the plain 
are low, and 2 ſuſſicient for the great number of 
Jews who inhabit them; nor are they leſs inconvenient 
on account of the offenſive ſmell cauſed by the narrow- 
neſs of the ſtreets. In this city © great quantity of ſilk, 
woo], leather of all forts, wax, powder, grain, cotton, 
and iron are continually worked. The trade is chiefly 
managed by the Jews, who have the monopoly of 


the manufactures of all the ſtuffs made for the uſe of | 


the janizaries. The Jews have thirty-ſix large ſyna- 
— here, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones; and two col- 
leges, to which youth flock from all parts to ſtudy. 
The Greeks have thirty churches, and the Turks forty- 
eight moſques, among which is one that was formerly a 
Cariitian church, dedicated to St. Demetrius. This is 
diſtinguiſhed by its beauty and magnificence, it conſiſt- 
ing of one church built over another, and having in it 
above a thouſand columns of marble, jaſper, and por- 
phyry. Among other ſtately remains of the ancient 
grandeur of this city are triumphal arches, one of which 
is almoſt entire, erected in honour of the emperor An- 
tonius, and without the city are a great number of an- 


| of a ſmall number of ; 
which it is the reſidence of a Grecian biſhop, who ſtiles 
himſelf metropolitan of Philippi and Drama 


glitter like ſilver, and beſides 


poor Greeks, notwithſtanding. 


Cuanteſſa is a ſmall town twenty miles diſtant from 


the ruins of Philippi, and gives name to the gulph into 
which the river Strymon runs 


Cavalla is ſituated alſo on the ſame gulph between 


Conteſſa and Philippi. Its caſtle is ſtill entire; but hat 


appears more remarkable is, there being {till in the 
neighbouring mountains long and thick walls, and ſeve- 
ral fortifications, which were e built for the de- 
fence of the city. The walls extend to the top of the 


higheſt mountains, and ſeem to have been deſigned for 


ſhutting up the paſſes. There are at Cavalla the re- 


mains of an aqueduct, with a double row of arches, one 


over the other, which ſerved to convey water into the 
city and caſtle. This place has ſome trade, and alſo 
gives its name to the gulph, which is ſometimes called 
ahn ˙· m ³˙¹ nn tn chit 
Emboli, the ancient Amphipolis, is ſeated upon the 


river Strymon, about ſix miles above its mouth, and 
was once famous as an Athenian colony; but is now a 


you inconſiderable place. 8 
irlipe, a town ſituated among high mountains, which 
talc, abound alſo in me- 
tals and minerals. en LL NO: 155 
| n 
ROMANIA, by the Turks called Rumi, 5 
Its Name, Situation, Mountains, Rivers, and Climate, 
with an Account of the principal Towns, and a particular 
Deſcription of Adrianople. e «as 
＋ HIS country, which received the name of Roma- 
J nia either from the Romans, or from New Rome, 
or Conſtantinople, the ſeat of the eaſtern part of the 
Roman empire, is the ancient Thrace, ſo often mention- 
ed by the Greek and Roman hiſtorians. It is a ſpaci- 


ous country: bounded on the north by mount Hemus ; 
on the eaſt by the Red-Sea, the Helleſpont, and Pro- 


pontis, or Sea of Marmora ; on the ſouth by the Ar- 
chipelago; and on the weſt by Macedonia, and the ri- 


It 


ver Strymon. 
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hundred and eighty miles, 
ear ed 
derable of which is mount Hæmus, which on the 


this country from: Macedonia, and Orbeſus lies at no 


the Caraſu, Meſtro, or Neſſus, which riſes in mount 


. reeks, deſcended from the ancient Thracians, with a 


which runs round the town. It is delightfully ſituated, 


_ -»Philippopoli, a very ancient city, firſt founded by 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, from whom 


navigable, ſeparates the town from the lower ſuburb, 
- There are here about a hundred and twenty Jewiſh fa- 


from a very beautiful bridge erected there over the Ma- 
rita, by 
arches, all of free-ſtone, and is ſaid to have coſt four | 


Mount Hzmus to the ſea of Marmora, and contains the 


| year 1360 ſultan Amurath I. took it from the Chriſtians, 


the roof is arched, and kept extremely neat. It holds 


pe e of latitude, and its utmoſt extent from the ſouth- 


8 d its breadth from north to 


The country is moſtly level, though interſperſed with 
ſome large and remarkable mountains, the moſt conſi- 


north ſeparates Rumili from Bulgaria. The next in 
bigneſs is Rhodope, celebrated by the ancient poets for 
the cataſtrophe of Orpheus. Mount Pangæus ſeparates 


reat diſtance from the river Neſtus. Hæmus and Rho- 
ope are two long ridges of mountains, that extend from 
the frontiers of Macedonia to the Black- Sea. 
The rivers worthy of notice are, the Maritz, called 
by the ancients the Hebrus, which riſes in mount Hæ- 
mus, and traverſing Romania, falls into the /Egean ſea, 


Rhodope, and diſcharges itſelf into the Agean ſea ; and 
the Strymon, which 'riſes in mount Pangzus, and alſo 


. 7 i Sn ore oy; 
The territories fituated among the mountains are cold 
and barren; but thoſe: nearer the ſea are pleaſant and 
fertile, producing all kinds of grain, and other neceſſa- 
Ties, DER rice, which grows there in great plenty, 


The country was anciently divided into many inde- 
ndent kingdoms; - but the preſent inhabitants are 


mixture of Furks. It is divided into three ſangiackſhips, 
and is therefore governed by three ſangiacks. 
The ſangiackſhip of Kirkeli lies to the north, near 
Mount Hæmus, and contains, among others, the fol- 
nf ẽůmmͥ̃ q -w ny nls ns 5 ee 

Baſartſhick, a conſiderable town ſeated on the river 
Maritz, into which falls at this place another ſtream, 


and univerſally well built; the ſtreets are broad and 
clean, and its inhabitants carry on a great trade. 


it received its name, is {till a pretty large town. It is 
built on three little hills, which in a manner join. Upon 
one of theſe hills ſtands a quadrangular tower, which 
was once a fortification, but at preſent is only uſed for 
a watch tower. The Maritz, which begins 3 to be 


which is joined to the town by a good wooden bridge. 


milies; but moſt of the citizens are Greęeks, who have fix 
churches, and it is the reſidence of a Greek archbiſhop. 
Muſtapha Baſha Kiuperi, a town which takes its name 


2 Baſha, This bridge conſiſts of twenty 


hundred purſes, or two hundred thouſand rix-dollars. 
The ſangiackſhip of Byzia extends from the foot of 


following places : | 1 5 | 
Acdrianople, called by the Turks Edrene, takes its 
name from Adrian,. who founded or reſtored it. In the 


from which time it became the ſeat of the Turkiſh em- 
perors, till they took Conſtantinople. It is of a circu- 
lar form, ſurrounded with a wall and towers, and is ſaid 
to be eight miles in compaſs. It has good houſes, but 
Wand unequal ſtreets. The ſeraglio ſtands in a 
moſt delightful ſituation, the country all round being 
very beautiful; but the air is bad, and the river Maritz, 
on which it is fituated, being dried up every ſummer, 
greatly contributes to render it unwholeſome : but dur- 
ing the reſt of the year it is a very pleaſant ſtream, over 
which are two noble bridges. The bazar, or exchange, 
founded by Ali Baſha, extends half a mile in length ; 


three hundred and . ſhops, turniſhed with all 
ſorts of rich goods, which are expoſed to ſale in the ſame 
manner as in Exeter Exchange, in London. The pave- 
ment is kept remarkably neat, and the ſhops as clean as 


their diverſion, 
or herbet, hi 
are in our p 5 
are Jews. Near it is the Sherſki, a narrow ftreet a mile 


in length, covered on the top with boards to keep out 
the rain, that merchants may meet canveniently in all 
weathers. The Beſiſten near it is another exchange, 
built upon pillars, where all ſorts of horſe- furniture is ſold; 
and is ſeen every where glittering with gold, rich em- 
| broidery, and jewels, eſpecially When the court is there. 
Ihe moſque of Sultan N 1 is 4 building well 
worth the curioſity of a traveller. It ig advantageouſly | 
ſituated in the midſt of the city, and in the higheſt part 
of it, whence it is ſeen on every ſide to great advantage. 
The firſt court has four gates, and the innermoſt three, 


n 


9 


They are both of them ſurrounded with cloiſters, with 
marble columns of the Ionic order, finely poliſhed, and 


of very lively colours. The whole pavement is of white 
marble, and the roof of the eloiſters divided into ſeveral 
 cupolas, or domes, headed with gilt balls on the top. 
In the midſt of each court are fountains of white marble; 
and before the great gate of the moſque is a portico, with 
columns of green marble, and five gates. The moſque 
is covered by one prodigious dome of a vaſt height.” | 
The lady Wortley — who has given the only 


intelligible and conſiſtent deſcription of this moſque, and 


was perhaps the only Chriſtian that ever entered it, ſays, 


| ſhe thought it the nobleſt building ſhe ever ſaw. On 
the inſide it has two rows of galleries, ſupported by 


columns of red and white marble, with marble balul- 
trades; the pavement is alſo marble, covered with Per- 
ſian carpets. The walls are encruſted with Japan china; 
in flowers of the moſt lively colours. In the middle of 
this ſtructure hangs a vaſt lamp of ſilver gilt, and about 
two thouſand of a ſmaller fize, which muſt have a glo- 
rious effect when all are lighted. Under the large lamp 0 
is a great pulpit of carved wood gilt, and juſt by it a 
fountain to waſn. In one corner is a little gallery en- 
cloſed with gilded lattices for the ſultan; and at the 
upper end is a large niche, very like an altar, raiſed 
two ſteps, and covered with gold brocade. Before it 
ſtand two filver gilt candleſticks the height of a man, 
and in them were wax candles as thick as a man's waiſt. 
The outſide of the moſque is adorned with towers of 
à prodigious height, gilt on the top, from whence the 
imaums call the people to prayers. To each of theſe 
towers there is but one door, which leads to three dif- 
ferent ſtair-caſes, riſing to three different ſtories of 
the tower, in ſuch a manner that the prieſts may afcend, 
rounding, and deſcend, without meeting each other; a 
contrivance very much admired.. [CREE 2 
Behind the moſque is another exchange full of ſhops, 
where poor artificers are lodged gratis. e 
There are ſome other moſques built much after the 
ſame manner, but not comparable in point of magnifi- 
C ˙ C 
Selivrea, the antient Selimbria, is a celebrated port on 
the ſea of Marmora. It has an old ruinous caſtle, which 
ſtands on an eminence, and was formerly very ſtrong. 
The town is neatly built, and has a bridge of thirty-two 
arches. In the fuburbs is an imperial granary, into 
which the corn of the province is brought. Here is 2 
famous antient Greek church; but it is an ill built edi- 
fice, ſet out with the ſame ſort of ornaments as the Ro- 
miſh churches, but theſe are leſs rich. They here pre- 
tend to ſhew a picture of the Virgin Mary, drawn by 
the hand of St. Luke, very little to the credit of his 
painting; but no picture is more famous for its miracles. 
The Greeks have indeed a monſtrous taſte in their paint- 
ings, which, for more finery, are always done upon a 
gold ground; and they have no notion of either ſhape or 
proportion. This town is the ſee of a biſhop. 
 Heraclea, antiently Perintheus, was formerly a large 
city; though now it is but a mean palace. It has 2 
good harbour, and is the reſidence of an archbiſhop. 
Here are abundance of fragments of ſtatues, entablatures, 
columns, and the remains of an amphitheatre built ut 
the time of the emperor Severus, | e 
Rodoſto is a large and populous trading town, lying 
on the ſea of Marmora. It is ſituated upon the brow of 
a hi!l, at the bottom of a bay, and makes a handſomo 


if juſt painted. Idle people of all ſorts walk here for 


—— 


appearance towards the ſea. 
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grade, 2 village near Conſtan N PRE in 
3 2 Wood, — chiefly of fruit-trees, watered 
S number of fountains, amous for the excellence 
of * and divided into many ſhady walks with- 
In view of the Black Sea, from whence a cool breeze 
ally ariſes that makes the inhabitants inſenſible o 
haut of ſummer, - This COT | is any inhabited by the 
richeſt among the Chriſtians. 
We might here give a deſeription of Conflinitiziople, 
ch is fituated in this ſangiackſhip; but, as that will 


take up a conſiderable lengen, we chooſe to defer it till 


the nent ſection. 
Ts ird 
extends from Mount RICLEPE to WE ene To: 
it belongs” © 

Trajanopolis, -antiently called Zernis, but being re- 
— and beautified by the em ee yon Trajan, about the 
end of the firſt century, was called by his name. It is 
ſtill the ſee of a — oh though 4. town is but ſmall, 
nd very thinly peopl 

* Dematica; 4 town on che Maritz, che refidletios of a 
Greek biſhop. Here Charles XII. king * Sweden, ſpent 
my time in the year 1713. 

The Thracian Cherſoneſus, which i is in this diviſion, 
is a peninſula waſhed/on the eaſtward by the ſea of Mar- 
mora and the Helleſpont, on the fouth by the Archipe- 
lago, on the weſtward by a gulph into which falls the 
ſmall river of Melas, and on che north it is j to the 
continent by a tract of land, the breadth of which was 
reckoned by the antients to be about thirty-ſeven ſtadia. 
It formerly- contained eleven towns; but at prey the 


doe are the principal of note 
Gallipoli, the antient Callipolis, was | uit Callias, 
prince of the Athenians, from whom it r its name, 


and is ſtill a large town, ſituated on the celebrated 
ſtreight by the antients called the Helleſpont, which di- 


video Europe from Aſia, and is ſaid to contain ten thou- 


ſand Turks, aer thouſand five: hundred Greeks, and not 
quite ſo 
making exc 
building, wich ſeveral de 
town has no walls, and is only defended by a caſtle and 
an old tower. 

At the entrance of this ſireight; nextthe Archipelago, 
are the celebrated Dardanells, two caſtles: which com- 
mand the whole ftreight, and are the key of Conftantino- 
ple. One of them ſtands in Europe, on the molt ſouthern | 


Eh arrvivs. The Bazar is 2 handſome 


point of the Thracian Cherſoneſiis, where the ſtreights 
That in 
Europe only conſiſts of one round tower, with ſome out- 
works; cloſe to which ſtands a village. Both theſe caftles 


begin, and the other oppoôſite to it in Aſia. 


were built by Mahomet II. in 1452; but, in the year 


1656, the Venetian fleet forced their way through, and 


drove the Turkiſh fleet aſhore, On a rock in the middle 
of this ſtręight ſtands a tower, on which the Turks have 
ſome ſmall cannon; this ſerves the mariners as a mark 
* Koa by, and is only uſed by the Turks as a watch- 
Since I have ſeen this ſtreight, ſays the in- 

2 85 nious lad y Wortley Montague, I ſee nothing impro- 
ble in che adventure of Leonidas, or very wonder- 

« ful in the bridge of boats of Xerxes. Tis fo narrow, 
<« Ptis not ſurpriſing a young lover ſhould attempt to 
«© ſwim, or an ambitious king try to paſs his army over 
it. But then tis ſo ſubject to ſtorms, tis no — 
6 the loyer jon rs the bridge w was bro 


7 E C _— * | 
0 the Names and Situation 0 Con/lantinopls 3 ak 4 conc! 
| " Nory of that City its 0 reeable ag corny P aer 
tion * its e Buildings: 75-4 


HE city of Conſtantinople, ys antient By: antium, 
by the Turks called Iſtambol, the capital of tlie 


| Furkiſh empire, is ſituated on the moſt eaſtern part of 


Romania; on-a neck of land which proj jects towards Na- 
tolia, from which it is ſeparated fo N ſtreight about 2 
fi 


mile broad. It ſtands in the forty — of latitude, 
and the twenty- eighth de gree DS: eaſt longitude 
from SO; and is all ho the ſublime Pore herd 


g 3 | 


the 
who called it New Rome, 


empire thither; but afterwards called nemme, 
fangiaclſhip is that of Gallipoli, which | 


inveſted Co 


nes covered with lead. The 
the Mahometans had g 


tence” of recovering 


9 
. 


tene 


The appellation of Porte is mid to be devived | 

from the large and magnificent port or gate built by Ma- 

reg pa at the e er ad n of im- 
ial palace. 

The antient Byeatiom. was built | Paiſanias, king 
of Sparta, but after wards becoming ſubject to the Ro- 
mars, it was demoliſhed by the em 
afterwards rebuilt 


however Eby Conſtantine the . 


removed the ſeat of the 


from his own name. 8 TIL 
This city, after being the capital of the Eaſtern em 
pire almoſt three hundred ears,” Was firſt beſieged in the 
reign of the emperor Phocias by 7 Chozroes, king of Per- 


| ſia, who blocked it up for * years together, till it 


was delivered by Heraclius in the A 01 I; who on this 


| account obtained the empire. 


In 672 it was beſieged in the reign of the emperor | 
| Conſtantine Pogonates by Veſid, the fon of Moavia, the 
firſt caliph of the family. of the Ommiades ; when the 
Greek emperor was ſo preſſed; as to be almoſt reduced to 
| deſpair ; for while the Saracen army lay before it on the 
land fide, "they: blocked it up with a prodigious fleet at 
ſea. But Callinicus, à famous engineer, invented a 
kind of wild-fire, that would burn under water, and by 
this means is ſaid to have deſtroyed the whole feet. 

In 717 this city was again befieged by Moſlemah; the 
brother of Solyman; but was relieved by Leo the Ia 
rian, who cauſed the to be ſhaven'and confined. 
in a cloiſter, and then ſeated himſelf on the throne. 

In 780 Haroun Alraſchid, ſon of the caliph 1 
with a prodigious army, Wh 
the Greek empire bein governed 8 E Nen 
her ſon — I. furnamed 3genetes, ſhe 
was ſo hard preſſed, as to be glad to Ra: er. herſelf by 
a treaty, in which ſhe promiſed to pay an annual tribute 
of ſeyenty thouſand pieces of gold to the ealiph. Thus 


this part of the Roman empire beeame Nez to the 8 | 


Saracens. | 
The Greek empire now began to dieting and that of 
y increaſed, when cruſades, 
7 be formed, under the pre- 
the Hal Land. Theſe cruſaders 
committed the greateſt barbarities inthe Eaſtern empire; 
and in one of theſe expeditions Baldwin earl of Flanders, 
in the year 1204, ſurpriſed Conſtantinople, notwith- 
ſanding its being a Chriſtian city, and cauſed himſelf _ 
to be proclaimed emperor of the Eaſt; but dying in leſs 
than a year, he was ſucceeded by his brother ; carl 
of Flanders, who held the government ten years; "and, 
at his death, Peter Courteney, of that noble family, 
which ſtill ſubſilis in England, having married his daugh- 
ter, ſueceeded to the throne; hut was killed in the ſixth 
of his reign. His ſen Philip reſigned the empire to 
his brother Robert, who was murdered, after a reign of 
ſeven years, when Robert's ſon, Balduin II. though a 
child, ſucceeded, under the . of John: de Brenne, 
who ſtiled himſelf: king of Jeruſalem.” 
At length, i in the year 1232, Batu, 
giſkan, the founder of the Tartar 
running Moſcovy, 


produced by bigotry, 


5 da w Gen | 

empire, after over- 

Poland, Sileſia, ba mgm and Hun- 
gary, advanced through /Bul Conſtanti- 
nople, when the Eaſtern and a Chriſtians uniting, 

ve him battle, (defeated him, and obliged him to aban- 


: Ton kis deſign. © 


In the year 1259, or, ane to odere, in 1262 
Michael Pateologus recovered Conſtantinople from Bald- 
win "Courteney ; from which time it continued i in the 
— of the Greek emperors, till the year 1453, when 


emperor of the Turks, * ege to that ci 
on the ninth of April, and took it b 


ſtorm _ ge 

the twenty-ninth of May, the Greek empero 
ſome ſay, killed in the breach, or, — to . l 
trampled to death by his own ſoldiers in their flight. 
8 time it has been che ſeat and capital of the 05 

The elimate gef Conftantinopleizextremelydelightful; 3 

it would indeed be very hot in ſummer; were it not copt- 
ed by a breeze which blows every afternoon from the 
and monty of the port; and in winter the air is ſo moderate, 
| that 


peror Severus, in or- 
der to puniſh the rebellion of the inhabitafits. 


haue been performed. 


18 


that lady Wortley Montague, in one of her letters, men- 
tions her being writing of it on the fourth of January 
with the windows open, enjoying the warm ſun-fhine z 
while her friends in England were freezing at a ſea-coal 
fire, and her chamber ſet out with carnations, roſes, and 
Jonquils, freſh fram her garden. 
Ibhe city is of.a triangular figure, and has the moſt 
agreeable. and moſt advantageous ſituation in the world. 
It ſeems as if the canal of the Dardanells, and that of the 
Black Sea, were made to bring thither the riches of all 
the four quarters of the earth, Thoſe of the Mogul, the 
Indies, China, and the remoteſt parts of the north, come 
by the way of the, Black Sea'z and by the White Sea, or 
ſea of Marmora, come, the merchandizes of Arabia, 
Egypt, the.coaft of Africa, the Weſt Indies, and what- 
ever is produced in Europe 
Lo the north of the city lies its harbour, which is both 
convenient and of ſuch extent, that it is ſaid to be able 
to contain a thouſand ſhips, it being formed by an arm 
of the ſtreight which runs north-weſt up into the coun- 
try, and is joined by a river. It is encompaſſed with 
walls, which have twenty-two gates, fix towards the 
land, as many along the port, and ten on the ſtreight 
of the ſea of Marmora, antiently ealled the Propontis: 
theſe have all landing- places and ſtairs, The fortifica- 


tions, however, are too antique and ruinous to make 


any tolerable reſiſtance againſt an enemy. it) 
. 'T city ſtands, like antient Rome, on ſeven hills, 
and makes a grand appearance from without, riſing gra- 
dually fromthe ſhore in the form of an amphitheatre. The 
unequal heights, of the buildings make it ſeem as large 
again as it is, ſhowing an agreeable mixture of gardens, | 
ine and cypreſs- trees, palaces, moſques, and other pub- 
fe buildings, beautifully riſing one above another; but 
it is not equal within to the ideas formed of it when 
viewed from the et Sea; Fo the rk 5 narrow 
and ſlippery, running along a declivity, and moſt of the 
e e — oraly of wood and mortar; but are 
crowded with inhabitants. The beſt houſes ſtand in the 
places leaſt ſubject to any great concourſe of people, and 
where the city is moſt thinly inhabited; for the fineſt 


buildings are without the city near the-harbour. | 
The caſtle of the Seven Towers' joins the walls on the 
continent fide to thoſe that lie upon the ſea of Mar mora, 
but is only uſed as an honourable priſon. On the out- 
fide it has two large figures in White marble, done in 
paſſo relieyo, one of which ſeems to be Endymion, and 
te other Diana coming to viſit him. There are alſo 

the nine muſes, and the horſe Pegaſus, all done by a 
good hand. A ſquare tower ſtands in the ſea, at about 
two paces from the city walls, where it is ſaid Juſtinian 
impriſoned his brave general Beliſaris. 
y this tower is a ſpring, for which the Greeks have a 
great veneration; and, upon the day of Chriſt's transfi- 
guration, carry their ſick to it, give them ſome of the 
water, and cover their bodies for ſome time with the 
ſand; by which, means they pretend that ſurpriſing Cures 


. 


Near this ſpring ſtands the kioſki, or pleaſure-houſe, of 
the overſeer of the gardens, This is a pavillion juſt with- 
out the walls of the ſeraglio, affording a view of the ſea of 
Marmora and the Thracian Boſphorus. Beyond this kioſk 
are many cannon planted level with the water, to ſecure 
the entrance into the port, and the ſeraglio, ſhould any 
attempt it by force; and in the center of the place where 
theſe cannon are fixed, is one of the four poſterns of the 
ſeraglio, called the Gate of the Gardens; it has two 
largeturrets, and is guarded by two companies of garden- 
ers, who keep all from entering at this gate, except 
the officers of the ſeraglio. 5 
On paſſingthe cannon and doubling the cape, you come 
to two kioſks, built hy Sultan Solyman, to take a view of 
the men of war as they ſail out and come in, and to divert 
himſelf with his women. Both of them are adorned with- 
gilt cupolas and alcoves, with rich ſophas, and every 
thing fit for ſo great a prince. At theſe pleaſure-houſes 
ſome ſmall pallies and ſaics attend to receive the Grand 
Seignior wil his train whenever he pleaſes to divert him- 
ſelf on the water. 


* ” 


The word ſeraglio ſignifies no more than a palace. 


A SY STEM: OF: 
collection of palaces and apartments 


#: 


7 


GEOGRAPHY. Tone in Eunork. 


Wine enn b, 
ed them, than 4 75 


the emperors, as their ſeveral fancies 


is incloſed by a ſtrong wall that has ſeveral watch-towers, 
on which guard is kept day and night; and though it 
has many gates, both on the fea and land+ſide, only that 


but upon ſome particular occaſions, ' The principal gate 
is of marble, and by the Turks called Capi, or the Porte; 
and from hence you enter the firſt court, in which are 
the mint, the infirmary, and other buildings. The ſecond 
court is called the Divan-Court, the great council-cham- 
ber being there, with the kitchen, the treaſury, and 
ſtables. To the north adjoining to the divan is the ſe- 
raglio, properly ſo called, through which is a narrow 


| paſſage that leads to the audience-chamber, which is of 


amazing magnificence, particularly the throne. Thus 
far ambaſſadors are permitted to come, and no farther 
dare any foreigners approach, though not a few travellers 
have had the boldneſs to ſay, that they have penetrated 
the apartments of the women, and have even deſcribed 
n of the or. 17 „ eee 
The gardens take in a large compaſs of ground full of 
high cypreſs trees. Ihe buintides = all of white ſtone, 
and have gilded turrets and ſpires, which have a very 
ny Tue To appearance, and it is ſaid that the palace of 
no Chriſtian king is half ſo large. It has fix. large courts 
all built round, and ſet with trees for the uſe of the Sul- 
tan, and his officers; and on the ladies ſide, there are 
ſaid to be as many more. ! tony 
As no credible author can give a juſt deſeription of 
the inner part of the imperial ſeraglio, we ſhall here 
give one of a grand vizier, who was killed at Peterwa- 
radin, and which he built to receive his royal bride, the 
daughter of a late ſultan, This deſcription. we ſhall take 
from the letters of the ingenious and learned lady, with 
extracts from which we have already embelliſhed this 
work, It is ſituated, ſays ſhe, on one of the moſt de- 
<< lightful parts of the canal, with a fine wood on the ſide 
e of a hill behind it. The extent of it is prodigious: the 
e guardian aſſured me, there are eight hundred rooms in 
« it; Iwill not, however, anſwer for that number, ſince I 
ec did not count them; but it is certain the number is 
every large, and the whole adorned. with a, profuſion 
*« of marble, gilding, and the moſt exquiſite painting 
of fruit and flowers. The windows are al faſhed - 
« with the fineſt glaſs brought from England, and here 
e is all the expenſive magnificence that you can ſuppoſe 
c in a palace founded hy. a vain, luxurious young man, 
with the wealth of a vaſt empire at his command. But 
<« no part of it pleaſed: me better than the apartments 


| < deſtined for the bagnios. There are two built exactly 


e in the ſame manner, anſwering to one another; tlie 
ce baths, fountains, and pavements all of white marble, 
te the roofs gilt, and the walls covered with Japan china. 
&« Adjoining to them are two rooms, the uppermolt of 
ce which is divided into a ſofa; and in the four corners 
c are falls of water from the very roof, from ſhell to 
ce ſhell of white marble, to the lower end of the room, 
ce where it falls into a large baſon, ſurrounded with 
ce pipes that throw up the water as high as the room. 
« The walls are in the nature of lattices, and on the out- 
ec fide of them, are vines and woodbines planted, that 
ce form a fort of green tapeſtry, and give an agree- 
cc able obſcurity to thoſe delightful chambers. I ſhall 
cc only add, that the chamber deſtined for the ſultan 
e when he viſits his daughter is wainſcotted with mo- 
cc ther of pearl, faſtened with emeralds like nails. There 
c are others of mother of pearl, and olive wood inlaid, 
ec and ſeveral of Japan china. The galleries, which are 
c numerous and very large, are adorned with. jars. of, 
c flowers, and porcelain diſhes of fruit of all ſorts, fo 
« well done in plaiſter, and coloured in ſo lively a manner, 
« that it has an enchanting effect. The garden js ſuit- 
c able to the houſe, where arbours, fountains, and walks, 
ce are thrown'together in an agreeable confuſion, There 
ce js no ornament wanting except that of ſtatues,”  _ 
The next remarkable ſtructure is that of St. Sophia, 


| which was formerly a Chriſtian church, built in the fixth _ 


century by the emperor Juſtinian. This is a verynoble 
he dome is ſaid to be one hundred and thir- 
| | teen 


This edifice is of a triangular figure; but is rather * 


edifice. 


ſingle building. It is à mile and a half in compaſs, and 


towards the ſea is daily uſed, and the reſt never opened 


* ** R 


n 


— pillars of marble: the pavement and ſtair-caſe are 
alſo of marble. There are two rows of galleries ſup- 
ported with pillars of a party-coloured marble, and the 
whole roof is covered with moſaic work, which decays 
very faſt, and part of it is fallen down. In this ſtrue- 
ture they ſhew the tomb of the emperor Conſtantine, 
for which they have a high veneration. It was with 
great difficulty the lady Wortley Montague obtained per- 
miſſion to ſee, this ſtructure, and even the mufti was 
conſulted upon the occaſion, . 
Though the moſque juſt deſcribed is generally re- 
preſented as the nobleſt building in Conſtantinople, there 
are others which ſeem ſtill more beautiful. That of 
Sultan Solym̃an is an exact ſquare, with four fine towers 


by fine marble pillars, and two ſmaller at the end ſup- 
ported in the ſame manner. The pavement and gallery 
round the moſque is of marble.” Under the great cupola 
is a fountain, adorned with pillars of ſuch beautiful 
colours, that they ſeem to exceed nature. On one ſide 
is the pulpit of white marble, and on the other a little 
gallery for the ſultan, which is aſcended b A fine ſtair- 
caſe, with gilt lattices. - At the upper end is a kind of 
altar, where the name of God is written, and before. it 


candles as thick as three flambeaux. The pavement is 
ſpread with fine carpets, and the moſque illuminated with 
a vaſt number of lamps. The court leading to it is very 
ſpacious, and: encompaſſed with galleries ſupported b 
columns of green marble, and on two ſides covered with 
twenty-eight cupolas, with a fine fountain in the middle. 
In all the moſques are little chapels, where are the tombs 
of the founders: and their families, with wax candles 
burning before them. ... C IIS TOY 
This deſcription may ſerve for all themoſques in Con- 
ſtantinople; for the model of all is exactly the ſame, and 
they differ only in ſize and the richneſs of the materials. 
That of the Sultana Vida is the largeſt, and built en- 
tirely of marble. It was founded by the mother of Ma- 
homet IV. The lady we have juſt, mentioned abſerves, 
that the ſize is prodigious; that it is the moſt beautiful 
ſtructure ſhe ever ſaw ; and that St. Paul's church at 
London would make but a pitiful figure near it. She 


of horſes. This was the Hippodrome in the reign of the 
Greek emperors. In the middle of it is a brazen column 
of three ſerpents twiſted together, with their mouths ga- 
ping; for their heads are not broken off, as ſome travel- 
lers have pretended. It is impoſſible to learn the reaſon 
for which the pillar was erected : the Greeks can 
tell only fabulous legends in relation to it, and there is 
no ſign of its ever having had any inſcription. At the 
upper end of this ſquare is anobeliſk of porphyry, brought 
from Egypt; it is adorned with hieroglyphics, which are 
all entire, and is placed on four little brazen pillars upon 
a pedeſtal of ſquare free- ſtone filled with figures in baſs 
relief, on two of its ſides, one ſquare repreſenting a 
battle, the other an aſſembly. On the other ſides there 
are Greek and Latin inſcriptions. „ 
The hiſtorical pillar mentioned by ſeveral authors is 
no more; it fell down about fifty years ago. Among 
the other antiquities are the aqueducts, which are pro- 
digiouſly large, and as ancient as the Greek empire, tho 
the Turks have cut upon them ſome Turkiſh inſeriptions to 
give them the honour of having performed ſo great a work. 
The Greeks have thirty churches, and the Armenians 
a great many. The Roman catholics have alſo more than 
one, and the Swedes have been permitted to build a Lu- 
theran church here. The Greek patriarch has a palace, 
which ſtands on a hill about two hundred paces from the 
harbour near the patriarchal Church, which is dedicated 


pillars, and kept wonderfully neat. Every trade has its 
diſtinct alley, where the merchandize is diſpoſed in the 
ſame order as in Exeter-Exchange in London. The 
jewellers quarter js extremely rich, and ſhews ſuch a 


* 8 8 „„ : . 5 0 
teen feet in diameter, built upon arches, ſupported by | 


; ſes. In the midſt is a noble cupola ſupported | pene , oats. . 48 
3 | On the weſt ſide of the city are the ſuburbs of Ejap, - 


ſtand two candleſticks, as high as a man, with wax | 


obſerves too, that this would be the caſe with any of our 
ſquares, were they compared with the Alterdan'ot place |. 


„ 3 429 
kinds, that they dazzle the ſight. The embroideries are 
alſo very rich. The markets are. moſt of them handſome 
{quares, admirably well provided, and affording every 
png. hug the greateſt plenty. The other public buildings 
are hans and monaſteries of derviſes ; the firſt are 
very large and numerous, the ſecond few: in number, 


not at all nificent. „ wy x, 
The number of people in Conſtantinople have been 
computed at eight hundred thouſand. The plague, which 


viſits the city every year, frequently makes dreadful ha- 
vock : the city has alſo often ſuffered by fires, ſome of 
which have yed from fifty to ſeventy thouſand 


| houſes at once. In the year 1754, it ſuffered much by 


an earthquake, a fire breaking out at the ſame time. In 
+. eee vous dread! readful conflagrations hap- 


or St. Job. The country along the ſtreight into the 
Black Sea is covered with — and villages, noble 
ſeats, gardens, meadows, vineyards, and woods, The 
chief officers of the court generally reſide there in ſpring, 
ſummer, and the beginning of autumn, both for the be- 
nefit of the freſh air, and in order to be near the em- 
peror, who ſpends. the ſummer at Beſictaſh, where he 
has a ſerag | | | 81 


lio. 14 50 : 
- Galata is a fuburb ſurrounded with walls, towers, and 
moats. This and the following ſuburbs are ſituated on 
the oppoſite ſide of the harbour. The inhabitants of 
Galata are chiefly Greeks, Armenians, Franks, and 
Jews, who chooſe it for their reſidence, for the ſake of 
living more at liberty than in the city. The catholics 
have a few churches here, and the Greek s have ſix. Here 
alſo are the warehouſes of the merchants, and near them 
cloſe to the harbour is the dock. V 
At no great diſtance is Pera, which is alſo a handſome 
ſuburb ſtanding on an eminence, and is the quarter where 
the Chriſtian envoys reſide, though it is principally in- 
habited by wealthy Greeks. The air is healthy, and 
the mh = nn e eee „ 
— is ſo called from its cannon foun- 
dery, may be confideręd as another of the ſuburbs of 
2 and lies directly fronting the imperial 
ill d orm 2h Ri fre 
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Its Situation, Extent, Nalles Rivers, Mountains, hot Springs, 


| 'T" HIS country, which was formerly called the Lower 
1 Myſia, is bounded on the north by the Danube; 
on the eaſtward by the Euxine or Black Sea; on the 
ſouth by Mount Hæmus, which ſeparates it from Ro- 
mania, laſt deſcribed ; and on the. weſtward by Servia. 
Its greateſt length, from eaſt to weſt, is about two hun- 
dred and eighty miles; and its breadth, from north to 
ſouth, about a hundred and _ it onion 4:3 
It was antiently ſubject to I hrace ; but being con- 
quered by the Romans, it at length, on the diviſion of 
that empire, fell to the ſhare of the Eaſtern emperors. 
Upon the declenſion of the empire, it was ſubdued by a 
people from Aſiatic Sarmatia, ſuppoſed to have come from 
the banks of the Volga; from whence ſome derive the 
name Bulgaria, from a corruption of Volgaria. Others 
maintain, that the people who yu their name to this ꝓro- 
vince were originally called Bulgares. However, they 
rendered this country a part of the kingdom of Hungary, 
and poſſeſſed it till it was taken by Amurath II. emperor 
of the Turks, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
ſince which it has continued under the government of 


to St. George. | | __ - [that empire. es | 1 
Ihe exchanges are all noble buildings, eee of | The Danube, which runs through this country for 
| fe alleys, the greateſt part with their roofs ſupported by 


There is here another river, called the Iſhar, which riſes 
in Mount Hæmus, and falls into the Danube near 
The country is in general very mountainous, but the 


[7s ſpace of eighty miles, receives the Iſter of Axlopolis. 


vaſt quantity of diamonds and precious ſtones of all | 


valleys and plains are extremely rich and — pro- 


a 


de ener cellent 
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tains too are alſo far from being barren, and in particu- 
aſturage. 


| n fertile in the middle and lower part. 
At che foot ef the- mountain which divides Bulgaria 


8 from Servia is a warm bath, where the water guſhes out p 


m e ſtream 15 5 ſaid to be of the bigneſs-of a man's 
5 and yet but ſixty paces from it is another ſpring 
in — ſame valley as A, as ce; but, from the '{mell, | 
_ it evidently" appears, that they! both contain-nitrous and 
fſulphureous Particles. Upon this mountain is a Greek 
 Converit for 'monks'of - the Order of St. Baſil: - On the 
frontiers. of Servia; between the mountain of Sha and 
the river Niſſava are ſeveral warm baths; whoſe waters 
are of a ſulphureous quality, and iſſue from the mountain 
n_ tin 
Mount Witoſcha, towards the borders of Romania, are 
likewiſe four warm baths of great repute, and the moun- 
tain has not only iron mines, but is covered with villages, 
0 corn-fields, vineyards, and paſtures. © 
Among the natural curioſities of this country are alſo 
7 the vaſt number of large eagles in the neighbourhood of 
the town of: Babadagi, whe the archers all over Turky 
and Tartary ſupply themſelves with feathers for their | 
arrows, though each eagle has no more than twelve fit 
for their uſe, So thoſe only in the tail. "Theſe feathers 
are commonly ſold for a lion doll. 

The inhabitants, who were antiently related! foe 
their martial atchievements; now apply th emſelves to 
aziery, agriculture, and handicraft employments. Their 
anguage is Sclavonie, but differs à little from the Ser- 
vian in pronunciation. Some of the inhabitants are 


wifes and others Mahometans, The Greek church has | worthy 


here a patriarch, though he is not acknowledged as 175 
by the other patriarchs, and alſo three en 
2 — 3 5 being 2 by four ſangi 
eee into The 
wp wy: ardic contains the following towns: 
"Soph, "called by the inhabitants? — bur 
populous trading town" well built, but open. 
1 is Feen on a large Vabudtfaf plain, and ſurrounded 
with diſtant mountains. Tis hardly poſſible to ſee a 
more agreeable landſcape : but the ſtreets are narrow, 
uneven, and dirty, being paved only in the foot-ways. 
However, every houſe. has a gun well planted with 
fruit-trees and / brubs. The Iſcha in ſome places runs 
along the ſkirts of the town, and in others paſſes through 
it "I'he rineipal part of the traders here are Greeks or 
An "op It is the reſidence of a begletbeg, and was 
built by the emperor Juſtinian out of the ruins of the 
antient city Sardica. It is one of the greateſt thorough- 
fares in Turky, ſince all vvho trauel from Conſtantinople 
to Naguſa, Venice, or into Hungary, muſt paſs through 
— ton; but the air is fo. unwholeſome, from its be- 


ſurrounded with marſhes, that it would be in a much 
flouriſhing condition were it not for the reſidence of | weſt 


the beglerbeg. The mountains to the ſouth make the 


hep rear than thefummer, andare thecauſe 
of frequent rain. This town is famous for its hot baths, 


and far their medicinal virtues. 


Among che hills, where the ſteep rocks and dreadful | 


ices ſcarce admit of any acceſs, is Trajan's te, 
which that emperor erected in commemoration of his 
marching with his army through this country, where he 


made a road through places before impaſſable. This gate 
conſiſts of two ſtone pillars, which ſupport an arch re- 
preſenting a large open gate; but this building is now 
very ruinous: 
2 in antiquity have been, however, too buſy in car- 
1 the ſtones, which has greatly defaced this 
In the mountains leading to this 
Gar th ſeveral] iron works, and a boiling. ſpring. / 

Ternowa, the antient Ternobum, was formerly the 
capital of Bulgatia, a royal ſeat, and fortified, though at | 
reſent- it is but a mean place. It is fituated about a 
—— and twenty miles to the eaſt of Sophia, is the 
reſidence of a patriarch, and has ſtill an archbiſhop, 

who i is ſtiled archbiſhop of Ternoway and all Bulgaria. 
The ſangiacſhip of 1 or. et 2 8 other 


places 3 


A SYSTEM: on GB0ckarny. | Toxzvio bre 


"hus that of Stara Pla- 
mina, though bare and deſolate towards its fannt is 


with red ſand and ſtones. At the foot of 


N 1 the Danube, is an entire plain, interſperſed 


it conſiſts of hewn-ſtone' and bricks ; the 


[ M 


- Widin, 
fortification on the Danube, and a biſhop's s fee. In 
[739 the vis, nd ma made a fraitleſs n yur this 
place. 
Colombotm, or Golombotz, 2 well fortified caſtle 
ſeated on a mountain, at the foot of which i is | theftrong 
aſs of Urania. 
This ſangiacſhip alſo contains ſeveral other —_ 
and ſome pretty good towns. £ 
The ſangiacſhip- of Nicopoli cities, -- e 
Nicopoli, or Nigepoli, a large town on the] Danube, 
defended by a caſtle, and rendered famous in hiſtory by 
the firſt unfortunate battle fought there between the 
Chriſtians and Turks in the year 1 1 
peror Sigiſmund was defeated by „ 
loſt 2 men; 475 rec ra: fd os 
have bo the CO b IN IOr 
and — TE 
Preſlaw, antiently called Marcianapolis, was built in 
honour of Marciana, ſiſter to the emperor Trazan; its 
preſent name ſignifies an eminent city. 
The fourth and laſt ſangiacthip) is rhat of Sillfria 


by the intients called Viminacium, a 


which contains the following places: | 
Jiliſtria, a large and fortified town, ſituated on the 
Danube. It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſtands at 2 ſmall diſ- 


| tance from the remains of the wall erected by the Grecian 
emperors againſt the inroads of the barbarous nations, 
{ ixty-ſix miles to the eaſtward of Nicopoli. Its great 
antiquity: appears from the nature of its walls, which 
are evidently: of Roman, and not Turkiſh architecture. 
Ver few or the inhabitants are Turks. 
here are ſeveral other towns, but as they are in ge- 
ae ſmall and inconſiderable places, and have nothing 
of obſervation, we ſhall not trouble our l 
with a repetition of their names. 
The diſtrict of Drobrudſch, which * to the 


neither by woods nor rivers-; though at the end of it is 
a wood called by the Turks Dali-Orman, or Fodls- 
Wood. The inhabitants, who derive their origin from 
Fartarian „ are famed for their ſingular 
tality, which is ſo great, that when 8 
religion or country paſſes through any of their vill; 
all the — of both ſexes. Moyers to 
him, — him in the civilleft manner to take up 
his lodging them, and kindly accept of what God 
has been pleaſed to beftow, The perſon whoſe invita- 
tion the traveller accepts entertains him and his horſes, 
if tkey do not exceed three, for the ſpace of three days, 
with u cordiality and chearfulneſs that can ſcarce be 
paralteled; He ſets honey and eggs before him, in both 
of which this c abounds, 2 very fine bread baked 
in the embers.. They alſo build a little houſe for the 
PIES ſtrangers in particular, with couches round 
the for travellers to uſe as they think proper. 
hw. deſcribed the Turkiſſi empire in Europe 40 
e Archipela; o, the fea of Marmora, and the 
Black Sea, we ſhall, we proceed to deſcribe-the 
more weſtern regions, give a deſcription of the European 
iſlands of the MAINS. o, the n eee and _ 
Ionian ſeas. 
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SECT. XIII. 


ry grincipal 1 4 of Greece, in the Archipelago ; con 
7 22 a ant nk. on of whatever i is mat 3 
in each, with reſpect to their Antiquities and preſent Sake, 


bis 2 HE- moſt natural method of claſſing the: many 
iſlands on the coaſt of the countries we have jutt 
deſcribed, ſeems to be dividing them according to the 
ſeas in which they lie; that is, into thoſe of the Archi- 
| base; the parts about Candia, and in what WAS formerly 
called the Ionian ſea. - 

| The iſlands of the Archipelago, antiently termed the 
 ZEgaan fea, lie to the eaſt of Turky in Europe, and art 
| comprized by antient geographers under two 
names; thoſe called the 8 yclades, or the Circle IIlands, 


kon their A de a kind of circle une Delos ; ; and 
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| 1 hich Dk 2 
| ow were called. the Sporades, or Scattered Iſlands. | 


greater Midas Ford thibrifhabe 


0 * 2. . 
Sultan Maldnhet ll. With ea 


1 
fleet of twyo hundred fail, and a hundred and twentythou- 


Samondrachi, the Electria and Dardania of chie an- fand men j he took it, and the Turks have poſſeſſed ſt 


tiene lies near the coaſt of Romania, and was famous 


ever ſince. The chief towns in the iſland ate, 


r the worſhip paid to certain deities called Cabiriywho |. 
3 5 high veneration, that it wus thought 
profane even to mention their name. The town of Sa 
mondrachi-is-fituated on a "mountain that commands a 

" of its ſpacious: harbour. | 
„ or Lembro, the antient Ebro b eln 


tainous — over 
beaſts and game. It has four vi one of which 
bears the ſame name es the Aan, and is defended by a 
caſtle, It had formerly atown'of the fame name 
crated to the Cabiri and to Mercury. ee 
Thaſſus, the antient Acria, Sechs les inte gaby 
of Conteſlo, and was onoe famous, even to a proverb, 
for its gold mines, its fertility excellent wine, and marble. 
Stalimence, the antient os, is a fruitſul- and well 
culcivaced iſland, ſeated en the ſtreight of the Dar- 
danelts,. It is of a quadrangular form, about twenty-five! 
miles over ia but . c part of thv i is ap Src 
barren. I "has £wo mountains wh high were once # 


noes, and was formerly 


always been famous for a kind of earth, or bole, called 


Fn the place terra lemnia, and from the eule or 


marks Kamped upon it, terra figitlata. , Ie is thought an 


e againſt poi er of a ſerpent, 
wounds, _ ente t is dug up . | 
ceremonſes, ihe dp, oF ly firſt introduced | 


233 The principal. i Tele ed Chriſtian 
iſt, and EG 


ons N N — 
to the top of the mountain, where the Greek pricfts read, 
the Liturgy :- after which feveral perſons appointed for 
that purpoſe begin to dig, and as ſoon as they Qiſcover a 
vein of the deſined earth, earth, give-notice of it do che prieſts, 
who fill ſmall — with it, which they deliver to 
the Turkiſh: 
they have taken up as much as 
fill up the place again, and return back in proceſſion as 
before. Some of the bags ate ſent to the ſultan, and the 
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reſt marked with his ſeal, or with theſe words, Tin 


imachton, or, The ſealed earth, and ſold by the ſangiac, 
or his deputies, to the inhabitants and — merchants. 
The fangiac muſt ſend an account to the ſultan's trea- 
ſury of the money annually prod 


permiſſion. In this iſland was formerly a famous la 
rinth, which conſiſted of a ſtately building, ſupported by 
forty pillars of an uncommon height and t 
Hand is the reſidence of a Greek biſnop; the principal 


| Per here are Cochino, the antient Hepheſtias, „ and 


mnos, or Stalimene, formerly Myrina. | = 
_ Sciro, antiently Sciros, is of a tri + of rather 
pyramidical form, with a ridge of mountains that croſs it 
two ways; It has a little town of the ſame name, which 
is the ſee of a Greek biſhop: beſides this town, which 
has a ſafe harbour, it has ſeveral villages. The country 
is ſtony and barren, and has ſome quarries of marble. 
The Greek families in the ifland are computed at about 
three hundred, 

Negropont, antiently Eubea, and afterwards from its 
Capital called e is ſituated on the coaſt of Livadia, 
and extends in length from the ſouth-eaſt to the north- e 
weſt above a hundred miles, but its greateſt breadth does 
not exceed twenty-five. It is, next to Candia, by far the 
largeſt iſland in theſe ſeas, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
antiently joined. to the continent by an iſthmus, that was 
broke either by the violence of the waves, or by an 
earthquake. It is divided from the continent by a ſtrei 
called the Euripus. This iſland is very fertile, producin 
corn, wine, fruit and cattle in ſuch abundance, that a 
forts of proviſions are extremely cheap. The mountain 
of Cariſto is famous for its rockin marble,. and the 
ſtone amianthos, or aſbeſtos, of which incombuſtible cloth 


was made, was alſo found here, About the year 1479] about fifty ow! in compaſs, and has a ſpacious harbour 
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own with woods, harbouring wild larger 


Habitants worſhipped. as their patron. * This land: al | 


|| or fire miles to the ee 


and other officers — try After 
they think proper, they 


| ads. The port is à pr 
uced from it ; and the 
| Inhabitants are puniſhed with death if they keep this 

earth in their houſes, export, or trade iti it without His 
» | tay be ſeen the remains of a ge Cn on wall, with 
| ſeveral columns, entablatures, and 
fekhefs, This 
| mention the ſenate and peg 


Ne ; called' by the Greeks EI beg ene en 
the . e e en 
- of che ſtreight, over which is a ſmall — E 
four or ſive arches, that leads from the coalt of 
1 to alittle tower in the middle of the' charmel, 
whence to the „ 

thun juſt to let a paſs through. Tus was 
of the 1 not 41 miles in but 
chere are more buildings and people in the ſuburbs ofthe 


>. 


| Chriſtians without the walls, than in the-eity, which is 
The mumber of 


inhabited only by Turks and Jews, © 
inhabirants in both is computed to ambunt 'tb fourteen 
or fiſteen thoufand. The Turks Have fou e . 


one of Which Was 3 Pe Ma 
"Chriſtians have à biſhap, and 
ſuburbs. This is 8 -apt: 

ſha, or adthira}':' of the Turkiſh Acct; who. is alſo 
vernor bf che iſland and the adjacent parts of Gn 
and ehe harbour is Eltern, without a flecr of N N 


- biſh6p's 2 and hg Fm 
ee were formerly vey quarries of marble. | our 
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Jon ore Py "The 

in the firſt eight days of the 

eenth to the twentieth itue, 

laſt days, it is regular both · in its "bh ad Rood: "but oh 
the other days of the lunar month very i ; the 
ebb ey oe reiten We 5 thir- 
teen, ourteen tines Ii n or twenty 
five hours. This irregularity tas batted the reſearches 


both of the ancients 1 


Andra, the ancient Andros, is ei ity les in dreuit, 
and is one of the moſt pleaſant an fruitful iftands in the 
Archipelago; it is watered by innumerable ſpringa, 


and has prodigious ,plenty of wine, oil, 8 8085 and all 
kinds of delicious - but its | riches —_ 
in its filk, in which the =. on a prea 


N Gf 


Arna adjoining to it, has a 
is the reſidence of a cady and 
and Greek biſhop. 


„ as, alfo'of 4 Romiſh 
At ſome diſtance from the town 


on which 
ptions, ſome of which 
f Andros and the 
of Bacchus; whence it 10 Mp that here ſtood the 
city of Andros. In the iſland ate alſo between thirty 
and forty villages, and four or five thoufand inhabitants 
moſt of them Greeks, with a colony of Albanians 
There are many Greek churches in the iſland; the Ro- 
muns alſo have fix churches, with a cathedraf dedicated 
to St. Andrew, and the jeſuits have a church dedicated 


| to We Veneranda, = _ 7 * SS 
or rather „as it is the 

Gre, is ſituated in 8 of the ſame "oy and 
is about thirty miles in circumference. There is onl 
one town in the iſland, which is faid to'confilt of 
* ht hundred houſes, and is defended by à caftle, 

jeh ſtands above it, and - kable for the 128 
proſpect it affords of marry of the iſfands, and the-coaft 
of the continent. In this caſtle are about eighty houſes, 
and two chutches 4 97 each other, the one for 
the Greeks, and the other for the Latins. This iſland 
El re plenty of corn, ahnonds, honey, Wax, 
and co 1 
Colour, ths ancient Salamis, lies towards the bottom 
of ph of Engia, near a promoh! | 
whi 


ſtood Ratues, and various 75 


roweſt part is not above a mile over. This Hland is 
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„ no 
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this land runs a freight, which” in its nar- 
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| Fended by a caſtle, . this iſland contains 


of . the Greeks. in the iſland 


giſtrates of their 


domes every year to collect . 
A cady alſo ſometimes viſits them, and holds courts of 


of the ifland, is the Br 


tants is variou 


and the Morea; 


three times as long as it is broad, and is a ſecure re- 


of an opal figure, on which ſfands a 
tomn, of, the ſame name as, the illand; but it is 


2 ors 


for b 
4. ene 


ruins of which, 


houfes in the Levant, and are ranged on the ſide of a 
Hill, like the benches of an amphitheatre, On this iſland 
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A r I 
Tine, the ancient Lenos, is very mountaingus; but 
in many parts abounds with excellent fruit, and ſtill 
more in Ak. The wine of this place was much ad- 

ired by-the ancients. Beſides the town, which is de- 
between thirty 
and forty populous villages. Here are alſo a Greek and 
Latin biſhop, the former of whom is very rich, there 


* FS 


being, many .churches and chapels, and five monaſteries 
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Mycone is thirty-ſix miles in compaſs, and produces 
: wine hes, and ſome olives, | with. barley. enough to ſup- 
Ply the inhabitants; but has little water and wood. The 
FR ATE are moſtly, Greek Chriſtians, who have ma- 
own religion; but a Turkiſh officer 


* 


to collect the tribute paid to the Porte. 


juſtice there. In this iſland are upwards of fifty Greek 
churches, and ſeveral convents of monks and nuns, tho 
they are not very well filled: among theſe the convent; 
of nuns of Paleo Caſtro, which is ſituated in the midſt 
The city of Mycone is 
ſeated on a large harbour; but the number of its inhabi- 
| 7Ari Ty repreſented. This iſland is ſaid to pro- 
duce the beſt ſailors in the Archipelago, and has at leaſt 
*five. hundred ſea-faring men, and above one hundred 
barks, beſides wry or wy ſaics for the trade to Turæy 
a ; that of Turky chiefly conſiſts in goat- 
ſkins, and the Morea trade is chiefly in wine. 

Delos, once a celebrated iſland, but at preſent a deſart 
rock, is not above ſeven or eight miles in circuit; it is 


treat for the corſairs. This being the imaginary birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana, it was held in the higheſt 
veneration, and its oracle of Apollo was the moſt cele- 
brated in the world. Here are ſtill to be ſeen the re- 
mains of the celebrated pillar of Apollo, and ſeveral 
noble fragments of the famous temple conſecrated to 
him. „ | 
© "Rhenaa, anciently called the great Deli, lies near 
the laſt mentioned iſland, and has fine paſtures ; but from 
the dread of the corſairs it is now uninhabited, though 
it was anciently extremely populous, as appears from the 
many ſtately ruins to be found there, ' _ | 

©  Syra,, the ancient Syros, is mountainous, . but pro- 
duces good wheat, and plenty of barley, wine, figs, 
olives, and cotton. The air is moiſt, and cogler than 
in the neighbouring iſlands, The inhabitants, except a 
few Greek families, are of the Romiſh religion. The 
town of Syra is built round a little ſteep hill, and be- 
tween it and the harbour may be ſeen the remains of 
ſuperb buildings, which made a part of the ancient city 
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Tbermia receives its preſent name from the Therme, 
or hot ſprings found there; it is thirty-ſix miles in cir- 


the | compaſs, and enjoys a wholeſome 


1 N N \ 


3 . 
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cumference, and is not ſo. mountainous as the other 
illands. The ſoil, when well cultivated, produces large 


quantities of barley, wine, and figs; with plenty ef 


honey, wax, ſilk, and as much cotton as the inhabi- 
tants require for their own uſe: it has alſo a vaſt num 
ber of partridges. The Greek Chriſtians in this iſland 
are computed at ſixteen thouſand. In the city of Ther- 


mia is a biſhop, with about fifteen or ſixteen churches, 


neſt, and the women . virtuous, handſome, and neatly 
dreſſed. The inhabitants are governed hy a cady, and 


* 


and ſeveral convents. The people are eſteemed: very ho- 
ö 


four procurators, choſen from among themſelves. On 
the iſland are ſtill. viſible the ruins of two cities, one of 
which on the ſouth coaſt, muſt have been of extraordi- 
n „ e POE ae 9 erate 2), 
Siphanto, the ancient Siphnus, is thirty-ſix miles in 
air, good water, and 
a fertile ſoil that produces great plenty of fine fruit, 
with grain ſufficient for the ſupport of its inhabitants: 
here is alſp no want of tame and wild fowl, and other 
game. It is ſaid to have once had rich gold and lead 
mines; but the inhabitants know nothing of the former, 
and the latter are not worked. The number of people 
is computed at five thouſand, who inhabit ſiwe or fix 
villages, and are chiefly Greeks, yet they are ſaid to 
haye above five hundred chapels, four convents of monks, 
and two of nuns. The- iſland has five ſecure harbours, 


Milo, anciently called Melos, eonſiſts almoſt entirely 
of one hollow porous rock, which is macerated, às it 
were, by the ſea water, and the heat of a continual ſub- 
terraneous fire is felt by only putting the hand into the 
holes of the rock: a - — in the iſland is always burn- 
ing, and the earth around it ſmoaks like a chimney. 


4 


Great quantities of allum and: ſulphur are found; fo 
here allum grows in ſome natural caverns in the form 
of flat ſtones, between nine and ten inches thick. The 
iſland. alſo produces plume. allum, which grows: on 
the rock, | Sulphur is found in one 5 place 
perfectly pure, and as it were ſublimated; this is in a 
cavern, the bottom of which is full of ſulphur conti- 
nually burning. The water in the lower grounds is un- 
fit for common uſe, and at the foot of a mountain, be- 
tween the town and the harbour, are baths, and ſome 
ſprings ſo hot as to ſcald one's finger. The iſland a- 
bounds in iron mines; but though its ſurface is in ge- 
neral mountainous and- rocky, it has. many delightful 
plains, where the ſoil is extremely fertile, and produces 
great plenty of corn, exquiſite fruits, eſpecially grapes, 
melons, and figs; with honey, fleſh, fowl, game, and 
fiſh. The inhabitants are Greeks, and are ſaid to be 
given up to voluptuouſneſs, and entirely inſenſible of 
the danger of their ſituation ; and there is both a Greek 
and a Latin biſhop. The town of Milo has an excel- 
lent harbour, at about the diſtance of half a mile; it 
contains about five thouſand perſons, and was it not for 
its extraordinary filthineſs, it would make a tolerable 
appearance. RM eos ® 2 5 | 4 
Paros, the antient Platea, is ſevente:n miles to the 
eaſt of Siphanto, and about thirty-ſix miles in compaſs. 
It is well cultivated, and the inhabitants feed abundance 
of flocks. Their trade conſiſts in corn, wine, pulſe, 
ſeſamums, and calicoes; and, before the Candian war, 
they had a great deal of oil; but the Venetian army burnt 
all the olive trees, during the nine or ten years in which 
they continued there, his iſland has always been fa- 
mous for its fine white marble, known by the name of 
Parian marble, and had alſo moſt excellent artiſts for 
working it. It was once opulent and powerful; but - 
now contains only fifteen hundred families, The cele- 
brated antiques, called the chronicleof Paros, are marbles. 
that have Greek inſcriptions performed on this iſland, 
and. purchaſed in the year 1627, by Thomas Howard, 
earl of Arundel; who, in 1667, preſented them to the 
univerſity of Oxford, and they are now called the Arun- 
de:ian marbles. Theſe inſcriptions form the moſt au- 
thentic piece of antient chronology, they being carved 
two hundred and fixty-four years before the Chriſtian 
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ſeveral fine remains of that ci 
3 to de ſeen in —. K adjacent country. The 


moſt ſplendid church in the Archipelago. - There are a 


one of the moſt important ” This in natural e 
the vegetation of ſtones. This otto * 

bout bp thc h er 0 Leg e Wee 
a pretty good arch 


lars, and a ſuperb mard 


tween forty and fifty villages, and only one town, which 


on a conſiderable trade in barley, fi 
_ oxen, W , mules, oil, cotton, ilk, flax, and emery. 
a 


by ſome geographers placed in Aſia, and by others in 


baniſhed into this iſland, is faid to have written here his 


Ry T 


S 


the walls and houſes being decorated with 
1 and there are ancient 


Penagia, or Madonia, without the city, is the largeſt and 


great number of churches and chapels in chis iſland; and 
-alſo bvrerad conſiderable villages. . A large fleet may lie 
conveniently and ſecurely in the harbour of St. Maria ; 
but the uſual anchoring-place for the Turkiſh. navy is 
Des on the weſt ſide Of the iſland. _ .. 


Antiparos, the antient Oliaros, ſtands about two miles 5 20 5 
; to the weſt of Paros, and is only a rock about ſixteen | 2 

in ſome part of it is well culti ?“ 
vated, and produces as much 2 4 as ſerves à ſmallfOf 


miles in cireuitz yet 


village The port is havigable only for ſmall barks. 


This iſland is remarkable 92 a grotto, which is age of the | 


greateſt curioſities perhaps in nature, and ſeems to prove | 


ich 5 5 * — entertains the eye| 
with an infinite variety of figures of a white tranſparent 


cryſtalline marble, erin vegetables, marble pil- 
5 | oy pyramid; all which appear to 


be natural. . s 
. .Nixia, the . is A kadited and. twenty 
miles in compaſs. Ibis is the moſt fertile illand in aſl 
the 1 and its wine ſtill maintains its former 
ts p 


excellence lains are 5 NT _ * e, 
oli megranate, apple, mu r, and fig 
pam 1 25 alſo famed for a kind o marble called by 


the Greeks ophites, it being green ſpeckled with white 
like a ſnake, and ſome mountains on the weftern coaſt 
afford emery, whence the Italians called the adjoining | 
cape Cape merigli, or Cape Emery. It was taken from 
the Turks by the Venetians, and there are ſtill ſeveral 
noble families in it deſcended from _ latter. All the 
people of the iſland do not exceed eight thouſand, and 
there is but little harmony between the Greeks and the 
Latins, who have each an archbiſhop here; the former 
of whom is rich, and has a handſome cathedral. The 
inhabitants have ſuch violent feuds among themſelves, 
that ſometimes they will not ſ peak to one another as long 
as they live; in this the women are ſaid to be more ob- 
ſtinate than the men. The inhabitants, like thoſe of 
moſt of theſe iſlands, have the choice of their own ma- 
giſtrates; but ſometimes a cad takes a circuit among 
them, and to him appeals lie. The iſland contains be- 


is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, and is defended 
by a caſtle. About a muſket-ſhot from it ſtands, on a 
rock near the ſea, a beautiful marble portal, amidft a 
nts of marble and granite, ſuppoſed to 


heap of fragme 
have been a temple of Bacchus. The inhabitants carry | 
„ wine, cheeſe, ſalt, 


Patino, Palmoſa, or Palmora, the antient Patmos, is 
Europe; it is about eighteen miles in compaſs, and has 
only one well built town, in the middle of which is the 
caſtle called the Monaſtery of St. John, inhabited by two 
hundred Greek monks. St. John the Evangeliſt being 


Revelations. In their church they carefully keep a body 
ſhut up in a caſe, which they pretend to be that of St. 
John, and ſhew a cave where they fay he wrote his 
Apocalypſe. "There are about three thouſand perſons in 
the iſland, all of whom are Chriſtians, who pay tribute 
to the Grand Seignior; but the ſoil being dry and rocky, 

they find it difficult to live: though no Turks reſide in 
the iſland, the corſairs put in there to careen and take in 
freſh water. 

Amorgo, antiently Amorgos, erben n north to 
ſouth, and does not exceed thirty-ſix miles in compaſs: 
it is exceeding ſteep towards the ſouth-eaſt, but enjoys | 
a good ſoil, and produces excellent wine. The town is 
built in the form of an amphitheatre round a rock, with- 

a caſtle upon it. At about three miles diſtance Rands a 
large Greek convent, The iſland i is well cultivated, and 
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Wand; but has no port, 


alt fide: It Has but one village, 74 which there are three 
well built den. Tk two monaſteries of men, and a con- 
vent of worm here are n6 other houſes in the iſland 


' beſides thoſe of of this village, The illand is rocky, and 
affords a ſeanty fubliſtence to its inhabitants, who-are an 
honeſt,” civil; and courteous 1 1 cagh z and Wer on * 
e 15 8 ö 
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Cn [Ay th an iſlands i in the wept 
e between the thr -fourth degree forty minutes 
and the thirt rty- fifth deg orty minutes 42 775 ny latitude, 


and vmoedag the ewenty-thirdd Fa ov minutes and the 

twenty-ſcyenth degree fix minutes longitude from 

London; and being a long 751 narrow iflar ng 
ngth, from Cape Garab 

to Cape Solomon, is about - bred and hxty. miles ; 3 

and its > e breadth, which is towards the 

does not exceed forty-four miles; every where elſe it is 

much narrower. It lies ſouth-eaſt of the Morea, before 

the mouth of the Archipelago. 

The people breathe a pure air; but che buch wind is 
dan gerous, and Tem ſuffocates thoſe, who are ex. 
poſed . 

Above half the ian. is ll Boe with rocky barren 
mountains, the moſt famous of which i is Pſiloriti, the an- 
tient Ida, the, higheſt in the iſland. W is now one 
continued barren rock, and for the preateſt part of the 
year, its ſummit is covered with ſnow. The only thin 
it produces is the tragacaritha, famous for its gum. The 
mountain commands a view of both ſeas, | 
This iſland has many ſprings and riyulets of excellent 
water, but no rivers proper for carrying boats. | 
It has many valleys and plains oa. Hr fertile 3 and 
2 not half of theſe are Cultivated, yet 7 the country 
not onl 1 abounds in wine, but alſo ſupplies ſtrangers 
with oil, wool, cheeſe, ſilk, honey, wax, and opium. 
Their wine and wheat are excellent; their *ilk would be 
exceeding good, did they but know how to mana 200 5 
their honey is admirable, and ſmells of the t 
with which the whole coun abounds. The Wen | 
tree was firſt brought into Italy from the town of Cydo- 
nia, in this iſland, and was therefore called by the Ro- 
mans the Cydonian apple. 

In the iſland are abundance of cows, ſheep and fine | 
hares and rabbets. There is no want of poultry, 'and 
great plenty of pigeons, turtle-doyes, woodcocks, red 
partridges, and Wheat-ears. 
The antient poets make frequent mention of the hun- | 
dred cities of this iſland, on which account it was called 
Hecatompolis ; but it had many more, a hundred and 
twenty occurring in antient writings ; and under the 
emperor Valentinian I. above a hundred towns were 
overthrown and deſtroyed by an earthquake. 
The iſland had originally its own kings ; but the re- 
publican form was afterwards introduced. It was firſt 
ſubdued by the Romans, and continued ſubject to the 
Eaſtern emperors, till the year 823, when it was con- 
quered by the Saracens ; from whom it was recovered a- 
ain in the year 962. It was afterwards taken b the 
Getioeſe, who ceded it to Boniface, marquis of Mont- 
ferrat; and he, in 1204, ſold it to the Venetians. In 
1644 the Turks made a deſcent, and, after a ſiege of 
twenty years, reduced the whole country, which, except 
a few forts, the Venetians were obliged to cede to them 
at the peace in 1669; and in 1715 the Turks made 
themſelves maſters alſo of the Venetian forts ; ſince which 
time the iſland has been entirely in their poſſeſſion. 
The inhabitants are Greeks, who have an archbiſhop ; 


and Armenians, Turks, and Tons,” In 
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etty rong, it having 4 good Wall faced with fone, 
6 ed b a deep ditch.. The entrance of the po 1 


he c 1 is on. the left, b beyo ond the 
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os floot | has A pa Tout, bene cellar, and 
5 1 le. The walls are brie with free-ſtone a es. W 


The aſcent to the rooms above is by! a wooden [: dder, 


fet almoſt perpetdicular. This floor is alſo tal 


end 2 parry ents, and coveted with deal boards, ſup- 
by. Jois "oak laid two. or three feet aſunder. 
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Bu the VEN is covered with earth tempered Ike 


1 8 


8 ad pebbles. The tetraſs is made a little ſloping 
for the rat to fun off. In fine weather they walk on 
i» Fs, 370 when it is very hot lie upon them. 

as commonly beſides theſe flat roo 
4 ory terraſs on 5 fame floor with the chambers ; 3 but 
this is properly on! I an open room, adorned with pots 
of towers. The country about Canea is extremely de- 
lightful, and the foreſts are diverſified with lofty olive- 
trees, pleakant fields, vineyards, Is IO: and 
fireams fhaded with myttle and laurel, 
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The third city in point of tank is that of Retimo, 


which ſtands on the northern coaſt of the i fland, twenty- 
ſix miles to the weſt of Candia, The city is encompalied 
by a mean wall, and is defended by a citadel, which 
fands on a ſteep rock that ftretches out into the ſea. 
The country about Retimo i is all rock on the weſt {ide ; 
but towards Candia it is very delightful, nothing being 
to be ſeen along the fhore but gardens. Cherries, are 
eatlier here than in 23 other part of the iſland, and all 
the fruit is better taſted, Their filk , wool, honey, 2 
and oil, are preferred to all others. The water that fi 
plics the town | guſhes out of a narrow valley about a calle 


fouthward, and they have cut à channel to bring 


it to Retimo ; But they loſe one-half of it by the way. 
On the toad leading to the valley is a handſome moſque, | 
and in the court before it a han, or caravanſera, where 
travellers, who arrive after the gates of the town. are 
Mut, or deſign to ſet out before they are opened, may 
lodge and eat gratis. 

The village of Gartina ſtands amidſt the ruins of a 
hoble city, named Gortyaa, about fix miles diſtant fram 
Mount Aa, at the foot of low hills, juſt at the entrance 
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. ee and ect to a popiſh 5 
There are fe populous villag 5 5 | 
ral caſlles erected on the coait. | 
Cerigo, the antient Cythera, is an ifland which, wag 
in a particular manner  conſ{ to Venus, and is 
fituated between Candia and the 8 but being moun⸗ 1 
tainous and rocky produces little corn, wine, or by A 44 
has therefore no great number of Pants, Hot 
not want for ſheep and fowls, both tame and wild. 
principal town, Which is on the ſouth fide of the il The 8 
has a caſtle on a very ſteep rock; bug the harbour Da 
it lies open to the ſouth winds. | 
| Acroteri, is an iſland famous in natural. hiſtory ry; it 
ſeems to be compoſed of pumice- ſtone, incruited With a 
ſurface o 1 earth, and the ancients repreſent it as 
riſing in à violent earthquake out of the ſea. Four 
other iſlands near Santorini had the fame origin, and yet 
the ſea Ei af ſuch a depth, as to be . 
line. The firſt, which is in the har- 
normia, a port of Santorini, was anciently | 
; but is now named Megali Cammeni, that 
iS, the Great Burnt iſland : it roſe out of the ſea after a 
violent earthquake in the nine hundred and ſixth, year 
before the birch of Chriſt ; and in the beginning of the 
eighth 2 a new iſland ſuddenly appeared with a 
terrible z and adhered to the iſland of Hiera, 
which 1 means hecame conſiderably enlarged. The 
ſecond and , which lies a little without the harbour, was 
anciently called Theraſia; but now from its whiteneſs, 
is named Aſproniſi, and ſprung from the ſea in the firſt. 
century. In 1573, a ſudden fire burſting out of the 
ſea, ſoan produced a new. iſland, to which was given 
the name of Micri Cammeni, as the Small Buzat iſland. 
Another ifland aroſe in the years 1707 and 1708, be- 
'tween this. iſland and great Cammeni. The reader will 
not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing hare rr 
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5 be more er of being preſerved in a ſyſtem of 
| geography, than the birth of an ifm. 
On the twenty-third of May 1707, after an earth- 
| quake that happened the night before, the laſt mention- 
ed iſland was diſcovered early in the morning by ſome 


ſeeamen, "who taking it for a wreck, rowed inimediately. 


' towards it; but finding rocks and earth inſtead of the 
remains of a ſhip, haſted back, and ſpread the news of 
what they had-ſeen in Santorini. How great ſoever the 
apprehenſions of the inhabitants were at the firſt ſight, 
their ſurprize ſoon abated, 'and in a few days, ſeeing no 

arance of fire or ſmoke, ſome of them ventured to 
End on the new iſland. Their curioſity led them from 
rock to rock, where they found a kind of white ſtone 
that cut like bread, which it nearly reſembled in its 


' form, colour, and conſiſtence. They alſo found many 


1 ſticking to the rocks; but while they were em- 
ployed in gathering them, the iſland moved and ſhook 
under. their feet, upon which they ran with precipitation 
to their boats. With theſe motions and tremblings the 
iſland increaſed, not only in height but in length and 
breadth; yet Lometirnes while it was raifed and extended 
on one fide, it ſunk and diminiſhed on the other. Our 
author obſerved a rock riſe out of the ſea, forty or fifty 
paces ftom the iſland, which having continued four days, 
ſunk and appeared no more; but ſeveral others appeared 
and diſappeared alternately, till at laſt they remained 
fixed and unmoved. In the mean time the colour of 
the ſurrounding ſea was changed: at firſt it was of a 
light green, then reddiſh, and afterwards of a pale yel- 
low, accompanied with a noiſome ſtench, which ſpread 
itſelf over part of Santorin. 
On the ſixteenth of July the ſmoke firſt appeared, 
not indeed from the iſland, but from a ridge of black 
ſtones which ſuddenly roſe about ſixty paces from it, 
where the depth of the ſea was unfathomable. Thus 
there were two ſeparate iſlands, one called the White, 
and the other the Black iſland, from their different ap- 
pearance. This thick ſmoke was of a whitiſh colour, 
lice that of a lime-kiln, and was carried by the wind to 
Santorini, where it penetrated the houſes of the inhabi- 
In the night between the nineteenth and twentieth of 
July, flames began to iſſue with the ſmoke, to the great 
terror of the inhabitants of Santorini, eſpecially thoſe 
of the caſtle of Scaro, who were not above a mile and 


nu half diſtant from the burning iſland, which now in- 


creaſed very faſt, large rocks daily ſpringing up, which 

ſometimes added to its length, and | ſometimes to its 
breadth, The ſmoke alſo increaſed, and there being 

no wind, it aſcended fo high as to be ſeen at Candia, 

and other diſtant iſlands. During the night, it reſem- 

bled a column of fire fiiteen or twenty feet high, and 

the fea was then covered with a ſcurf or froth, in ſome 

places reddiſh, and in others yellowiſh, from whence 

| Praceeded ſuch a ſtench, that the inhabitants throughout 

the whole iſland of Santorini burnt perfumes in their 

houtes, and made fires in the ſtreets, to prevent infec- 
tion. This indeed did not laſt above a day or two, for 

a ſtrong gale of wind diſperſed the froth ; but drove the 

imoke upon the vineyards of Santorini, by which the 

grapes in one night were parched up and deſtroyed. 'T his 

imoke alſo cauſed violent head-achs, attended with 

Teachings... -% oe; 

On the thirty-firſt of July, the ſea ſmoked and bub- 
bled in two different places near the iſland, where the 
water formed a perfect circle, and looked like oil when 
ready to boil; This continued above a month, during 
Which many fiſh were found dead on the ſhore of San- 
torini. The following night was heard a dull hollow 
Noiſe, like the diſtant report of ſeveral cannon, which 
was inſtantly followed by flames of fire, ſhooting up to 
a great height in the air, where they ſuddenly diſappear- 

ed. The next day the ſame hollow ſound was ſeveral 

times heard, and ſucceeded by a blackiſh ſmoke, which, 

notwithitanding there being a pretty freſh gale, roſe up 

in the form of a column to a prodigious height, and 

you probably in the night have appeared as if on 
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phenomenon ; for no circumſtance | 
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On the ſeventh: of Auguſt the noiſe was different; it 
reſembled that of large ſtones thrown all together into 
a deep well. This noiſe, having laſted ſome days, was 
ſucceeded* by another much louder, fo nearly reſembling 
thunder, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from three or 
On the: twenty-firſt, the fire and ſmoke were conſider- 
ably diminithed ; but the next morning they broke out 
with greater fury than before, The ſmoke was red and 
'very thick, and the heat was ſo intenſe, that all round, 
the iſland, the ſea ſmoked and bubbled in a ſurpriſing 
manner. At night, our author viewing with a teleſcope 
a large furnace upon the higheſt part of the iſland, 
diſcovered ſixty ſmaller openings or funnels, all emitting. 
a very bright flame, and he imagined there might be as 
many more on the other fide of the great volcano.” On 
che ewenty-third of Auguſt in. the, morning, the iſland 
was much higher than the day before, and its breadth 
was enereaſed by a chain of rocks ſprung up in the 
night almoſt fifty feet above the water. The ſea was 
alſo again covered with reddiſh froth, which always ap- 
' peared when the iſland received any conſiderable addi- 
tions, and occaſioned: an intolerable ſtench, till it was, 
diſperſed by che wind, and the motion of the waves. 
On the fifth of September, the fire opened another vent 
at the extremity of the Black Iſland, from whence it 
iſſued for ſeveral days, during which but little roſe from 
the large furnace: and from this new  pallage the aſtoniſh= . 
ed ſpectators beheld the fire dart up three ſeveral times to 
2 vaſt height, reſembling ſo many prodigious ſky-rockets 
of a glowing lively red. The following night the ſub- 
terraneous fire made a terrible noiſe, and immediately 
after a thouſand ſheaves of fire flew up into the air, 
where, breaking and diſperſing, they fell like a ſhower 
of ſtars upon the iſland, which appeared all in a blaze 
preſenting ,to the amazed ſpectators at once, a mo 
dreadful and beautiful illumination. To theſe natural 
fire-works ſucceeded a kind of meteor, which, for ſome 
time, hung over the caſtle of Scaro, which is ſeated on 
a high rock in the iſland of Santorini, a meteor not un- 
like a fiery ſword, and which ſerved to increaſe the con- 
ſternation of the inhabitants. 
On the ninth of September the White and Black Iſlands 
united, after which the weſtern end of the iſland daily 
increaſed. | There were now only four openings that 
emitted flames, which iſſued forth with great impetuoſity, 
ſometimes attended with a noiſe like that of a large org 
pipe, and ſometimes like the howling of wild beaſts, On 
the twelfth the ſubterraneous noiſe became much aug- 
mented, having never been ſo frequent nor ſo. dreadful 
as on that and the following day. The burſts of this 
ſubterranean thunder, like a general diſcharge of the ar- 
tillery of an army, were repeated ten or twelve times 
within twenty-four hours, and immediately after each 
clap, the large furnace threw up huge red-hot ſtones, 
which fell into the ſea at a great diſtance. Theſe claps 
were always followed by a thick ſmoke, which ſpread 
clouds of aſhes over the ſea and the neighbouring iſlands. 
On the eighteenth of September an earthquake was 
felt at Santorini, but did no great damage,: though it 
conſiderably enlarged the burning iſland, and in ſeveral 
new places gave vent to the fire and ſmoke, The claps 
were alſo more terrible than ever, and in the midſt of a 
thick . ſmoke that appeared like a mountain, were ſeen 
and heard large pieces of rock thrown up with as much 
noiſe and force as balls from the mouth of a cannon, 
which afterwards. fell upon the iſland, or into the ſea. 
One of the ſmall neighbouring. iſlands was ſeveral times 
covered with . theſe 1 25 ſtones, which being thinly 
cruſted over with ſulphur gave a bright light, and conti- 
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nued burning till that was conſumed, 3 
On the twenty-firſt, after a dreadful cap of ſubterra- 
neous thunder, very great lightnings enſued ; and, at the 
ſame inſtant, the new iſland was ſo violently ſhaken, that 
part of the great furnace came tumbling down, and huge 
burning rocks were thrown to the diſtance of two miles 
and upwards. This ſeemed to be the laſt effort of the 
volcano, and to have exhauſted the combuſtible matter, 
as all was quiet for ſeveral days after. But on the twenty- 
fifth the fire broke out again with ſtill greater fury, and 
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| and the windows of the houſes flew i open. 
continued to 


flames, at leaſt 


got into this vapour, they felt a cloſe ſuffocating 


diſtance from the large 
them to take a great compaſs; 


— 


of Santorini were Toon filled with crowds of peop 
pecting moment would be their laſt; and the caftle 
and town of Scaro ſuffered fuch a ſhock," that the doors | 
Sa CE Nee pact of the year 
ring t ning part of the year; 
and in the ws of I Ras ary, 1908; Shs large furnace, 
without one day's intermiſſon, chrowed out ſtones and 
once or twice, bar oftener five or ſix 
times a day. 
On a OY of February, in the morning, a pretty 
earthquake was felt at Santorini, which the inha- 
bitants conſidered as a prelude to greater commotions in 
the burning iſland: nor were deceived; for ſoon 
after the fire and ſmoke iſſued in prodigious quantities, the 
claps like thunder were redoubled, and nothing appear- 


ed but objects of horror and coiifufion ; rocks of an a- | 


raazing ſize were raiſed up to a great height above the 
water, and the fea. and boiled to fuch a degree, that 
it occaſioned a conſternatibn. The ſubterrane- 
ous bellowings were heard without intermiſſion, and 
ſometimes in leſs than a quarter of ati hour there were ſix | 


or ſeven irruptions from the large furnace. The noiſe | 


of the re laps, the quantity of huge ſtones that 
flew about on every ſide, the houſes tottering to their 
very foundations, and the fire, which now appeared in 
open day, lurpalled all that had hitherto happened, and 
formed à ſcene aſtoniſhin 95 beyond deſcription. 5 

Tue fifteenth'of April was rendered remarkable by | 
the number and Nele of the bellowings and irrup- 
tions, by one of which near a hundred large ſtones were | 


thrown up all together i into the air, and fell again into | - 
the ſea at About two miles diftance, From this time to | 


= 
much in the fame ſtate; but afterward 


be called the an- 
continued 
e fire and 
fmoke by dey. r6es ſubſided, and the ſubterraneous thun- | 
ders be s terrible. 

On the Fibovnth of Tuly 


y-third of May, which 
v of the birth o che new y — things 


dur better, Kcevitijatied by | 


| the Romiſh biſhop: of Santorini, nd ſome other eccle- 


fraſtics, hired a boat to take a near view of the iſland. 
They made directly towards it on that fide where the ſea 
did not bubble, but where it ſmoked very much. Bein 
heat, anc 
d the water very hot; upon which they directed 
their courſe towards a part of the iſland at the fartheſt 
furnace. The fires, which ſtill 
continued to burn, and the boilin — of the ſea, obliged 
yet they felt the air 

about them very hot and 18 Having encompaſſed 
the iſland, and ſurveyed it carefully from an adjacent one, 

they jndged it to bo. two hundred feet above the ſea, a- 
bout a mile broad, and five miles in circumference ; but 
not being thoroughly ſatisfied, they reſolved to attempt 
to land, and accordingly rowed towards that part of the 


80 
6 


iſland where they perceived neither fire nor ſmoak ; but 


when. they had got within a hundred yards of it, the 
furnace diſcharged itſelf with its uſual fury 
wind blew upon them a thick ſmoke and a ene of 


aſhes, which obliged them to quit their deſign. Having 


ketired a little, they let down a plummet, with a line nine- 


ty-five fathoms long; but it was too ſhort to reach the 
bottom. On their return to Santorini, they obſerved 
that the heat of the water had melted moſt of the pitch 
from their boat, which was therefore grown 1 leaky. 

From this time till the fifteenth of 0 ſt, when our 
author left Santorini, the fire, ſmoke, 24 noiſe conti- 
nued pretty moderate; and, by the accounts he received 
from thetice for ſeveral years after, it appears that the 
iſland {till increaſed, but that the fire and ſubterraneous 


noiſe were much abated'; and as the travellers who have 


fince viſited the Levant give. no account of i its burning, 
it has doubtleſs long ceaſed, 
Strange as this account may a 
unqueſtionably true ; and indeed theſe are not the only 
inſtances'in which iflands have been known to riſe from 


the bottom of the ſea, of which we have a recent in- 


ſtance in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of an iſtand near 
the Azores thus raiſed by ſubterrancous hits, in the 


year 1720. 4 


| 


< ies allowed to be | 
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e that the ekurches | 
le, ex- 


| 


here. 


three ſmall iſlands lying | 
The largeſt was formely called SphaQteria, and was fa- 
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Of th 2 in the Seq eie Mev Ha Ke 
LL theſe iſlands lie on the weſtern coaſt of Turky 


Theſe are, | 
Le Sapienze, antiently the Sphagia iſlands, which are 
near the coaſt: of the Morea. 


obtained there by 
The adjacent. 


| mous in antient hiſtory for the vi 
the Athenians over the Lacedemonians. 


ſea is called the Sea of Sapienza, or of Wiſdom, becauſe 


the pilots are obliged to make uſe of a great deal of wiſs- 
dom and caution in getting h the rapid and dan- 
gerous currents near this iſland.. The ſecond iſland Is 
only ſeparated from the firſt by a channel, which does 
not exceed two or. three miles over: dis is callel 
Fuſchella, or Catretra, by mariners; and the third, re 
lies to the eaſt of the former, is named San Venatica, | 
Strivali, the antient Plotæ, or the Fl 
two ſmall iflands, the largeſt of which isnot above two 
leagues and a half in compaſs; but they. have good 
ſprings of water, and the ſoil is very froietul.- 
habitants, however, never marry, for they are ſaid to 
have no women amongſt 
or fourſcore Greek monks, whoſe | Wer is built in 
the form of a fortreſs, and is well provided Weg Kp 
in order to keep off the corſairs. 5 
The following iſlands belong to the Venetians: 8 
Zante, the antient Zacynthus, is ſituated near the 
ſtreight of the gulph which runs between the Morea and 
Livadia, already deſcribed, in thirtyſeven degrees fifty= 
ſeven minutes latitude, and is to be about 
twenty-four miles in length, twelve in breadth, and fifty 
in compaſs. The country is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, 


wine, oil, and all kinds of excellent fruit; eſpecially the 


fneft muſcadine grapes, and currants of the 2 
to England. The melons of this iſland are in partie 
req , as are alſo their peaches, which are of a prodi- 


gious free, ſome weighing between eight and ten ounces, 


and are of an exq wid te taſte and flavour. On the ſouth. 
and weſt fide of the ifland is a large chain of mountains, 
with a mountain alſo towards the eaſt, and another at 


the north; ſo that it is in a manner ſurrounded | by them: 


In the center is a delightful plain, and near Chieri, a 
ſea- port, is a reſinous ſpring. The iſland contains many 
towns and villages, and the Greeks, who conſtitute the 
majority of its inhabitants, havea biſhop, and above forty 
churches, beſides convents. Another part of the inha- 
bitants are Roman catholics, who have a biſhop and. 
three convents. The remainder of the inhabitants are 
Jews. The city of Zante is large and populous : it 

ds on the eaſt fide of the iſland, and has a commo- 
eat | dious and ſafe port to thoſe who are ' acquainted with ita 
entrance; but has no walls, and is only defended by a 
ſtrong fortreſs, which is erected upon an eminence, and 
is well defended with cannon. The houſes of the city 
are built with large ſquare ſtones, but are very low, on 
account of the frequent earthquakes, which generally 
happen in the ſpring, when it is ſaid, that they ſeldom 
fail of feeling one or two, if not more, in a week. In 
the rock on Which the city is built, are abundance of 
fine ſprings of ſweet water. The city verned by a 
proveditor and two counſellors, who elde there; and 


both the Engliſh and Dutch have a r and conſul, | 


with a number of merchants and factors for the ſtaple 
commodities of this place, which are chiefly raiſins and 
currants ; but the Engliſh are eſteemed the 


than perhaps half Europe beſides. 


Cephalonia, antiently called Cephalenia and Samos, bs | 


ſituated in the thirty-eighth degree of latitude, and is a 


conſiderable iſland, extremely fertile, and producing cur- 


rants, oil, red wine, muſcadine-grapes, citrons, Oranges, 
pomegranates, and grain. 
a year, that is in April and November ;. but the fruit of 


| the laſt month is ſmaller than the other. It had _— 
l our 
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in Europe, and therefore pay deſerve a our” 


Tue in-⸗ 
them, and only conſiſt of three 4 


greateſt pro- 
moters of this trade, as they conſume more of the latter 1 


Moſt of the trees bear twice 
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four conſiderable gowns 3 "hal hae naw 
vill with a city of its on name 
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Argof — the 5 pores 29705 the land, 
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Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Perſons 


re A lar 
eſide. eſide, The e 
ha a trihute to the . 2 re 2 e 
tor and two counſelors, 

Tbe 1 is Val di Compare, the, e aw to 
the ifland of Ithaca, famous for being the ry. of | 


Ulyſles, 

Toes þ Maura, antiently called Neritis, and ſince . 
cas, was in former a peninſula connected with the 
continent of Acarnania z but the Carthaginians, or, ac- 
cording to others, the Corinthians, ſevered it; ſo that 
there is at a a channel about fifty paces broad be- 
tween the land and the continent. In this iſland were 
formerly three gonſiderable towns, with à magni- 
ficent . of Venus. The beſt 5 ar are Santa | len 

Os {SOR iſland dons | 
an unc mD oy. Corn, wine, oil 


pot mae, citrons, and N fruits, with fine pale 
tures... The inhabitants are Greeks, ſubjected to | 
biſhop, - The town of Santa which gives name 


to the iſland, contains about. fve or ſix thouſand inha- 
bitants ; and being fituated. in the water, and defended 
by. walls and towers, is ſo f 
wan approach. be it, either by land 
yond its works, in à moraſs, are t 
illands, or. ſuburbs, The cluſter of 
tween this and the continent have a co 
each other by. bridges, In 1473, the 12 diſpe 
the Grecian emperor of the. town and ifland,,. 2502 | 
the Venetians made themſelves: maſters of it; ut after. 
wards {urrendered. it again tothe Turks; an 3 — 
recovered it from them. 18 17 705 the town. and T7 
fell a ſecond time into the hands of the Turks; but 
— year the Venetians droye them puts, and hay 

ever {ince kept a proveditor there. 

Corfu, antient! y Pheacia, and afterwar ds 7 

takes its preſent name from ii of Corypho, 
which, ſtands on 4 mountain, and is ſo called l the 
Greek word zun, a hill. ben 1 a miles 
in length, and, from Cape Barbaro to | ee 
thirty broad; but in, moſt other pl ce twelye. 
It was famous in former ages for the Foil gardens , of | | 
king Alcinous. Its ſouthern parts are barren, moun- 
tainous, and deſtitute of water; but the northern coaſt 
is very fertile in all kinds-of delicious fruits, excellent | p 
wine, grain, olives, &c. It has but two cities, Corfu, 


_ the capital, and Caſſopo, the Caſſiope of the antients. 
But, beſides theſe cities, it is ſaid to have about a hun- 


| dred villages. The city of Corfu is very ſtrong, and con- 
ſtantly keeps between fifteen and twenty galli ies, beſides 
other veſſels, for its defence. It has, ſides, two for- 


treſſes, the oldeſt of which is ſituated on a ſteep craggy 
rock, and ſurrounded below with good ſtrong baſtions ; 
the other, though not ſoadvantageoully ſituated, has been 
fortified at an immenſe.expence, and the city is now 
one of the ſtrongeſt places on all theſe coaſts: it is go- 
verned by a balio, proveditor, capitano, and caſtellano, 
who are all noble Venetians ; as is alſo its archbiſhop, 
who is primate and metropolitan of all theſe iſlands. The 
cathedral is a fine building, as is alſo that which belongs 


to the Greeks, both of which are adorned with paintings: | 


and other expenſive ornaments... There are abundance 
of other handſome churches and ſtructures, both here 
and in other parts of the iſland: here is alſo an academy fen 
of the liberal arts and ſciences. The iſland is divided 
into four parts, called balias, or governments, under a 
baljo. To the eaſtward is the government of Alefchimo, 
which contains twenty ei t villages, and twenty thou- 
land people. In the middle part is the government of | 
Mezzo, which contains no leſs than twenty-five. thou- 
ſand people. In this part is ſituated Corfu, the capital, 
and thirty towns. Agiru, the weſtern part, comprehends 
twenty villages, and about eight thouſand inhabitants ;| 
but the only remarkable place þ in it is the caſtle of * | 
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Le of Mower . 1 the al 
"als 5 0 # wh ich e the Id Grecian 
yricum and E pits lies between Macedonia on 
Venice and the Ionian ſea on the 
welt, havi avIng onthenorth-caltand north a chain of moun- 
tains, cal Monte Negro, or the Black Mountainss 
which. divide it partly from Macedonia, and p- om 
Servia and Dalmatia, and on the ſoutt is bounded 
Ee, 5 0 from = nine e f 
5 thirty minutes n r 42 ; 
to ſouth is about two bundred and 
ning, 3 1 10 its breadth from eaſt to welt nin 
foil is fruitful, "but more ſo toware $ the hoeth | 
than towards the ſouth, and produces flax, cotton, and 
2 | excellent wine; - ag alſo. wax War, and ſalt Ys ab of the 
mountains. | 
ee ee a che Bojana; the Prino | 
Nig Q ; the Argenta; 3 the N dench called Fa- 
POO 3 the Chrevaſta, the antient 2 us $3. he Pall, onia, | 
the antient Laous ; ; and the 19 8 5 e Acheron, 
8 79 mentioned pm | þ 
| 1 55 7 tall, ſtron ng, and high- 
2 755 by th e is ap god of dew rior. 
JAE ſubj KA Rt the 0 Gran Seignior, and have often 
themſe]ves in the wars in Hungary. They 
IR dem COUFAgeous gn horſeback than on foot, 20 | 
their horſes are extremely mt This Was 'the 125 
of the famous prince 9 ne erally kno 


by the wp of Scales,” l ef Gin 
e | oppoſed. many years d 
gained N battles. At ala 15 8 8% ire | 
on: to the Venetians ; but they were unab af main 
e inland part of eee which was ſoon reduced 

as II. and his cceflprs haye held the whole 
country ever ſince. 

The inhabitants make FEA which they export; 


” but though they haye ſcarce any notion of learning, thei 


are yery ſkilful in laying aqueduQs, and without at 
mathematical inſtruments meaſure heights and diſtanc. 
WH, all the exactneſs of a geometrician. fu bet 

the country are Roman catholics, and mo of 
3 r follow the doctrines of the Greek church. 

The principal towns of Albania are, 

Scutari, called by the Turks Iſcodar, a large town 
near a lake of the fame name, is well fortified, and de- 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated on a hill: it enjoys a 
great trade, is the 1 5 505 of a beglerbeg, and an arch- 
biſhop ; 154 was formerly the ſeat of the kings of Illy- 
ricum. ears 1474 and 1478, it was in vain be- 
ſieged by ice Tu F W the Venetians ſurrendered it 
to them 3 1479. | 

Dulcigno, or Dolci 


igno, the ancient Ulcinium, is 
ſeated 3, the gulph o Venice, twenty miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Scutari: it has a good harbour, and a 
ſtrong caſtle; it contains ſeven or eight thouſand people, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade. 

Aleſſio, the antient Lyſſus, js Gtuated near the river 
Drino, two miles above its mouth, and fixteen to the 
nel 2 Scutari. It ſtands on a ſteep coaſt, and is de- 

by a ſtrong, caſtle. It is by ſome eſteemed the 
_ o FN and is particularly famous for being 
the place where Scanderbeg died, and was buried in 
the year 1467. It is ſaid Ge Turks have-ſuch venera- 
tion for him, on account of his valour, that they carry 
away pieces of his tomb far relicks, and eſteem them as 
a charm to animate their courage in battle. 

Durazzo, the antient Epidamnus, and the Dyrrachium 
of the Romans, is a ſmall ſea-port on a peninſula in 
the gulph of Venice, thirty-hve miles to *_ ſouth of 
9 —4 It has a pretty good a and caltle, | 
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: „IA Ving OY 75 ent Aulon, tan 
the mouth of the-gulph of Venice, 2 Aaceldy 
fortified, It * a nm but not very ſecure har- 


n : 
Chimera is ſeated near the coaſt of the Tonian "TY 


Sara WM: £ * 
band on 4 bay at} 


4 


on the banks of a little river, and has a good harbour. 
I. is famous for its warm baths; but is at preſent only 
A mean place. It is, however, "the capital of à ſinial 
_ country of the ſame name, the inhabitants of which are 
ſtiled Chimarioti, and are deſcended from the ancient 
Fasern Beſides their capital, they have, a few in- 
conſiderable towns on the ſea-coaſt ; | but the mountains 
If Chaniera are ſo high, and of ſuch difficult acceſs, 
1 * they ſerve them in ed of fottreſſes; and the peo 4 
truſt. ſs much to, this advantage, that, according to M 
Wheeler, they. refuſe paying tribute to the Turks; 
Larta, alarge'and well peopled town on a bay of the | 
ſame name, containing ſeven or Eight thouſand inhabi- 
_ rants, above: half. of which are Boots, and the teſt 
Turks. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a very 
| "Jars cathedral”; ſup 125 
a 


r% Pil ars, and "Kid t to 
| Hh are d; days | in the year. 
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ve as many ns and windows as 
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„Turk Datiiacis Ente * PRA Albania A ths! 
_ country, of Herzegowina, to Boſnia, A ſmall part of 
_ this N is, 0 its moſt ſouthet n extremit , bounded 
on the 1 gulph of Vente but firf extending 
_ eaſfthrough Venen almatia, then turns to the north- 
Kalt, on thi back of the territories of Raguſa and Ve- 


Thus it is bounded on the ſouth by a part of | con 
Feen Belmetiz, and Albania, on the north-eaſt by | 
Boſnia, and on the welt by Venttian |] „R. 


'fa, and the Adriatic ſea, or gulph of Venice, extend 
about one hundred and forty miles from north to ſouth; 
Dut ho more than forty-hve miles from eaſt to weſt. The 
Wil! is in ſome parts mountainous; but is otherwiſe very. 
"fruitful in corn, wine, oil, - honey, and Wax. 
Ib principal towns are, 
Great and Little Melanto, two ſea-yorty; bat co fnall 


im ortance. 

cardona, in the Sclavonian langusg e Skardin, f is 

| "ſituated wy; tiver Kirka, futrounded with walls, and 

defended by two ſmall forts. It was antiently a Conſi- 
derable town. In the year 1120, the biſhoprie was re- 
moved hither from Jaden. In 1352, it fell into the 
hands of the Venetians; but the Turks wreſted it from 
them, after which they were ſeveral times driven out; 
but as often recovered it. 

Clinowo, or Kliuno, is a well built town, on a ri- 
ling ground, which the Turks in time of war have ge- 
nerally made their place of rendezvous, and the depoſi- 
410 of their magazines of proviſions and military 

ores. 

Maſter, an open town on the Viſera, over which f is 
Kill to be ſeen an old Roman bridge of tone. . ; 

Herzegowina, or Arcegovina, a ſpacious and well for- 
tified town, in which the Turkiſh beglerheg reſides. 

Popocco, a ſmall diſtrict, difficult of acceſs, on ac- 
count of its fituation between two long mountains ; but 
remarkably. fruitful in corn, wine, and excellent fruits, 
IE the lands are generally over-flowed in autumn. 
The inhabitants of this diſtrict in the year 1694, 8 


themſelves under tlie protection of Venice. 
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"TPP XVII. 
Orr. URKISH ILLYRICUM, including BoswIA and SERYIA. 
Their Situation, Extent, and Produce. Of the Inhabitants, 


their Language, Religion, and Learning. With an Ar- 
count of the al Places in theſe Provinces ; and a 
particu Bibi of Belgrade. 


bo Bhs country extends from Sclavonia to Romani 
and Bulgaria, between Croatia, Dalmatia, and- 
the Danube. Te has ſeveral mountains, among which 
the Argentorato is particularly remarkable. Its navigable 
Tivers are the Danube, which conftitutes the northern 
boundary of Servia, the Morau, the Ibar, the Drino, 
the Boſna, the 3 and the Sava. 


esche, 


rted by above two hundred marble | them 


| from the nation of the Boſſeni. 


miles from Vienna, and four hundred and fi 
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ing and Seen. 


Meer Per | 
Gitt, producing grain, $5 Tn Ames Foo for Ev 
kind of cattle; and the mountains, particulany AY of 
| Boſnia,” contain ſilver.” e e 
The inhabitants are of Sclavonic extraction, and from 
the middle ages have been divided into Servians, Boſ- 
nians, and Ratzians, or Raſcians; ns without any 
| They peak the Selon tet. arte ; 
* vonian ich nearly re- 
ſembles that of the Ruſſian, 8 their be La 
are of the Greek church; but Mahometaniſm has gai 
ed conſiderable ground a them, whieh is dou 
_ to their being almoſt abſolute ſtrangers, to 
ir letters writing: are the en whichare 
al und by the Ruſſians. LE es 
Both Boſnia and Servia üben united e Hun: 
ln: by what was then called a perpetual compact; The 
rmer was ed by a ban, and the latter by # deſpota, 
ovince of the Turkiſh 
rd  Tangiacs over 
[ Boſnia; 40 called Nn A dest theſe Hamed 
| from the rivers Boſna and Rama, or per haps the former 
This country is bound- 
ed on the north by the river Sava, which ſepara 


or prince; but now both form a 
einpire, which: hes 4009: gens 


tes it-from 
Sclavonia+ to the eaſtward by the Drino, that divides 
it from Servia; on the ſouth by a chain of noun 
which ſeparates i it from Dalmatia; ; and to the weſtward 
by the river Verbas, : which divides it from Croatia. It 
is for 2 Turkiſh miles in length, fifteen in breadth, and 

of three ſangiacſhips, in which are ſeveral 'rowns, 
of which little more is known than their names. 

| Servia is ſo called from che Serbii, and is ſixty Turkiſh 
| antes in breadth, and tlürty in length. At the | 
| of Paſſarowitz, concluded in the year 1718, the greal 
part of it was ceded td the Roman empire; but at the 
peace of Belg grade, in 1739; the Imperialiſts were ob. 
Aiged to — 3 it to the Ottoman Porte. It was an! 

tiently divided into Proper Servia and Raſcia; and to the 
former, which is in the upper part towards the Danube, 
belongs the bannat of Maſovia, - 80 19 Ferie at t pre- 
[Fent conſiſts of four 5 giacſhips. 

The ſangiacſhip o Belgrade lies between the rivers 
Drino, Sava, and the — and contains no other 
place worthy of notice but its capital of the ſame name, 

The city of Belgrade, the antient Alba Græcorum, i is 
a celebrated and important nad, too hand at the con- 


= 


flux of the Sava and the Danube, two hundred and fift) 
fty-five fr 
Conftantinople, in longitude twenty-one degrees eaſt of 
London, and in latitude forty-five degrees ten minutes, 
It was formerly accounted the barrier and key of Hun- 
gary, to which it was firſt annexed by the emperor Sigiſ- 
mund. In the years 1440, 1456, and 1494, it was in 
vain beſieged by the Turks; but in 152 1 they took and 
kept it in their. poſſeſſion till the year 1688, when the 
—.— rians recovered it. In 1690, it fell again under 

urkiſh yoke, from whence it was unſucceſsfully 
wee to Fo wreſted in 1693 ; but in 1717 accom- 
pliſhed. The Hungarians were, however, again obliged 
to evacuate it in 1739, though not till they had demo- 
liſhed all its outworks, leaving nothing ftanding but 
the old walls, and ſome fortifications inſeparable from 
them. _ 

0 


his city is, however, ſtill E ng, and popu- 


tow, and enjoys a conſiderable trade. It is built on a hill 


er the antient manner, and encompaſſed by a double 
wall, flanked with a prodigious number of towers. The 
only place not defended by either of the above rivery is 
fortified with a caſtle, built with ſquare ſtones, ſituated 
on ariſing ground. The ſuburbs are very extenſive, and 
much reſorted to by Turkiſh, Jewiſh, Greek, Hun- 
garian, and Sclavonian merchants. The City is extreme- 


| ly well ſeated for commerce; for, beſides the Danube 


and the Sava, which waſh its walls, it is but a ſmall 
diftance from the place where the Tibiſcas falls into 
the Danube; nor is it far from the Morawa to the eaſt, 


and the Pon towards the weſt; and as the Danube 
falls into the Black fea, this city may eaſily carry on 
conſiderable trade with the moſt diſtant countries; aec- 


— 


cordingly it is the chief ſtaple town in theſe parts, it 
being 
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| mY every day in tears at beholding their inſolence 
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12 who Gy 93 4 — dere, by Wt Armenians want; 

the Jews, who are very numerous in this. city, .. 

former have a church, and the latter at leaſt one 85 yna- 
The ſhops are ſmall, and the ſellers fit upon 


| ables from whence. they. fell” their goods out of a win | 


do ox door, the cuſtomers ſeldom going in. Here are 


two bazars for their richeſt, commodities, and two ex- 


Changes, built with ſtone, crowded with merchandize. 


They have alſo. a handſome caravanſera, built by a 


and vizier, and a college for young ſtudents, 'T his 
8 is 7 Ark ſee of a biſhop, SONG, uffragan to the bi- 


. ſecond ſangiacſhip i is that of Cemender, among 
the remarkable places of which is, 

Tachtali, a dangerous part of the Danube, where the 
water, after falling from à rocky precipice, forms a 
whirlpool. This is occaſioned by the nature of the two 


_ ſhores, a 12 6 rock on the Seryian fide projecting a great 


ſtream, which ruſhi inſt it with great 
e. recoils as it were wn + the oppoſite rocks 
0 the ſhore of Walachia; ſo that a veſſel miſſing the 
right channel is in great danger of being overſet. Be- 
" this place the Danube, ſlackening its courſe, ex- 
. pands itſelf into a wide curve. Ata ſmall diſtance far- 
ther lies Demikarpi, or the Iron Gate, commonly called 


Cataracta Danubii, which is likewiſe the name of the 


neighbouring country, where the Danube enters a 
1 between mountains, and purſues its courſe over 
a rocky bottom. The waves an 


2 rapid, toſs a ſhip; with ſuch violence, that unleſs 
the ſteerſman be very expert, and well acquainted with 
the place, boa veſſel is in great danger, eſpecially in 
ing u » Which can only be done by the help of | 
. „In 15 37s the Imperialiſts were olliged to fink | 
their ſhips h ere for want of wind to waft inſt 
_ the ſtream. 
a paliſadoe, and are ſaid to have been formerly barrica- 
_ took with an iron chain, which firſt Fe ra to the ap- 
ion of the Iron Gate. | 
| called by 


The next town we ſhall mention is Neri 
the Raſpians Kladowe, a confiderable town on the Da- 
nube, within a little of which terminates the chain of 
mountains, and the Danube runs between two plains. 

1 acl Wu of Kratowo contains the following 
| Niffa, once the capital. of Servia, is 5 ſituated in a fine 


— plain on the river Niſſava, in a vi air, and a 
., moſt fruitful ſoil. There are here Kveral fine moſques, 
, two, public baths, and ſeveral fountains. The town 


we” 3 * a Bas and rampart ; but in 1737, it 
Fas who loſt -it 'the year fol- 


d lady Wort! Montague, in a letter to 
when ſhe 4 princeſs of Wales, gives 


dreadful. account of all that part of Servia through 


ogy 


b Nen ſhe paſſed; and obſerves that the deſarts of Servia 
are almoſt overgrown. with wood, though a country na- 
; 90 85 — 5 Wee e are induſtrious; but 
the oppreſſion felt e peaſants is ſo t that 

are forced to abandon their houſes, en lea Fae! 


tillage; all they have falling a pr to the janizaries, 
whenever the) pleats to Gin HIP it. Mr. Wortley 
five hundred of them, and ſhe was al- 


r villages through which ſhe paſt. On ſpeak- 

ing the 5 3 of the ſoil at Niſſa, ſhe ſays, 
was Certainly , that the quantity of wine laſt 

they were forced to 


tage was ſo prodigious, that 
to put it in, not having veſſels | 


<« dig holes in the 


enough in the town to hold it. The happinels of this | 
6 plenty 


is ſcarce perceived by the oppreſſed people. I 
« faw. Tere a new occaſion for my compaſſion : The 
< -wretches. that had provided twenty ns for our 


© baggage from Belgrade hither, for a certain hire, be- 


ing all ſent back without payment, ſome of their horſes 


_ © lamed, and others killed, without any latisfaction made 


$ Tor them ; the poor fellows came round the houſe 


De nt „ weeping and tearing their hair and beards, in a moſt | 


* pitiful manner, without getting any thing but drubs 
« 9 the infolent ſoldiers. I cannot expreſs how much 
46 : | | 
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agitations cauſed. by |  _ 
the frequent obſtructions of the ſtream, which is here | | whe 


em agm 
In this narrow paſs the houſes ſtand within 


; 


and their 
and whatever belongs to that country 


9 er 
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« J was moved at this Sc 1 * have paid them. 
© the money out of 1 my oven pocket with all my heart; 
4. but it would only have 2 giving ſo wack 
te aga, who would have taken it from them without | 
60 any remorſe,” | 
Procupia, or Procopia, a pretty town thus named from 
| the biſhop Procopius, is called 45 the Turks Urchup. 
The fourth fangiacſhip is that of Scupi, in which is 
Uſecup, Scupi, or Scopia, an open, but large, well- 
built town, on the confines of Albania and Boſn La, and 
oe 7 17 8 an . * is ſeated in a plea- 
ant and plentiful count hills and lains, 
on the river Vardar, or .. — a ce welt- 
of Nifla ; it has a great trade, and is adorned with fine 


| Houſes, many moſques, and delightful walks near it. 


Among the moſques is one built upon a hill, and adorn- 
ed with a ſpacious portico, ſupported by four marble - 
pillars, . There is here a fine bridge of twelve arches over 
the Vardar, and near the city is a noble aqueduct of 
ſtone conveyed over a vall between two hills, and * 
ported by two hundred arches. This is ſuppoſed to 
very aritient, and performed by the Romans. The city 
carries on a conſiderable ttade Pee Bulgaria, nM 
donia, Belgrade, &c. particularly in tanned leather, 
which here em employs above ſeven hundred tanners. 
We ſhall now ce to thoſe countries in Europe 
that are N the Sultan, and under bis _ | 
FO 5 bs, N 
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7 FALACHIA i isapretty ! 
from Moldavia by a chai ; 
river Sereth. It is about two hundred and ten miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and about a hundred and five from 
north to ſouth; but this country being of a triangular 
form, 152 dimenſions can ny relate to a very imall 
of it. 
hen air is temperate, the ſoil ve! fruitful, t ly | 
in grain, wine, and melons: it is alſo fit or grazing, 
an the country is famed for excellent horſes. 
Walachia is watered by a conſiderable der of large 
and ſmall rivers, moſt 85 which run from north to ſouth, 
diſcharging themſelves either immediately into the 
Danube, or doing it in conjunction with other rivers. 
The principal of theſe are the Aluta, which riſes in the 
mountains of Tranſylvania, dividin N into two 
unequal parts, namely, the eaſt and weſt; the Jalonitz, 
Which has alſo its ute; inthe borders of braune; 3 
and the Sereth, or Strech, the boundary on the ſide of | 
Moldavia. © 
1 Walichians who inhabjethis country are deſcend- 
ed from an old Roman colony ſettled here by the emperor 
Trajan, This appears not only-from their language, 
| which is a barbarous Latin, but from their cuſtoms and 
manner of diet: as for inſtance, their thick pottages and 
onions, of which they are extremely fond, their dreſs, 
it re for the Italians, their language, 
They are, hows 


ever, intermixed with the Sclayi and Pazinactæ. But, 


to ſhew that they are deſcended from the Romans, thiy 
call themſelves Romunii. © 
- Hiſtorians are far from being a chant the deriva- 


tion of the word Walachian: and we ſhall not here enter 
into their various opinions, but ſhall only obſerve, that 
the word Wlach in Sclavonic lighifies an Italian, 's as 
does alſo the word Welcher. 

The Walachians profeſs the Greek religion, and as in 
| writing they uſe the ſame letters with the Ruſſians, fo 
they agree with them in all their religious ceremonies. 
The common people are wretchedly ignorant: and even 


the higheſt attainments to which the eccleſiaſtics them- 
ſelves aſpire, are ſeldom. more than preaching and ſing- 
ing well. 1 have a kind of uniyerſity at Bu 
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tive language, and 
the univerſity of P. 


- tans live intermixed with the 


doctrines of the Greek church. Towards the beginning | 


| they choſe their own princes, whom peg Seeds ways 


| Ts a and obliged them, in the fourteenth cen- 
ſword, and .compelled the waywode to pay them ah an- 


trea of Carlowitz, reſigned . up again to the 


| ſuffered various N by the e, war, and 
fevolutions: their pr ks treaty of [Pale 
ſarowitz, in 1718;.the w ern part of Walachia, 
far as the riyer Aluta, was ceded 1 to the h bur 
275 was loſt n 1352 
his. county is governed by a a has or prince, 
alſo ſtiled the Fold „ who is a yaſlal of the Ottoman 


one ſide, and on the other the moon, in a field, argent. [ 


_ vides Walachia into two 
called the bannat of Severin, are the following 


| fortified, and the capital of a bannat, received its name 


30 „ A SYSTEM. Or ego 


9 town, a ſuffered N in i the war with tne 5 


to which' 20 in NW to Eg a UG behaviour, the 1 
3 the Walachian, tongue, and the ceremonies. 
of the church. People of rank are ſo fond of Italian, 
that they apply themſelves more to it than to their na- 
encrally ſend their ſons to ſtudy at 
a. A great number of Mahome- 
alachians. 

With reſpect to the 79 7 of theſe people, the Ro- 
mans, after obtaining a deciſive victory over Decebalus, 
King of Dacia, made themſelves maſters of his kingdom. 
Afterwards Trajan 


who not only cultivated the lands, but built towns, 


ſent thither ſeveral Roman colonies, is 


which they embelliſhed with noble edifices, His ſuc- | 


ceſſor, however, tranſplanted the greateſt part of them 
into the .neighbouring countries, where, mingled with | 


the Bulgarians, Thracians, Servians, and . be E 

learned to ſpeak a new language, or jar eſe | 
2 y <4 Evian I con- | 
tof the dominions of the emperors of the Eaſt. 5 „ 
1 Nane, See Lesser Chas, Soil. be ani 


applied themſelves to agriculture and the breedin 97 . \ Rivers. 


kingdoms, which lie on the 
ſtituted par 
At length the Walachians moved farther to the north 
towards the borders of Podolia and Ruſſia, where the 


cattle, The converſion of the Bulgarians and their 
neighbours to Chriſtianity was followed in the ninth 
century by that of the Walachians, who. embraced the 


of the twelfth century a numerous . of Walachians, 
under the conduct of one Nigers, or Negrovot, for the 
ſake of paſturage, religion, and other motives, quitting | 
Tranſylvania, paſſed over the mountains, and ſettled in 
Modern Walachia, founding the towns of Tergoviſto, 
Buckereſt, Longenau, and Piteſto St. Georgi, where | 


wodes, or deſpots. At 2 the kings of 
eral attempts a e e 


powerful, 
tury, to become tributary to him. But in the year 1 391, 
and 1 304, they were greatly harraſſed by the Turks, who, | 
in 1415, laid the Whole country waſte with fire and 


the year 1608, 


Walachians put themſelves under 8 protec- 
0. y, who at length, by the 


nual . which was continued til 


when the 
tion of the emperor of 


'Furks. In the beginning of the plague, Dung, they 


Porte, and whoſe annual tribute generally amounts to 
kf eight or ſixty, thouſand ducats. 
The arms of Walachia are, a black eagle Moda on 
a mount, and in its beak a croſs ere, with the Fry on 


It has been already obſeryed, that the river Aluta di- 
In the weſtern 
aces ;- | 
Seyerin, a little town on the Danube, but formerly 


from the emperor Severus, its founder. | 
Upon the Danube are ſeen the remains of the ſtone |, 
pillars of. a bridge, which was probably that which the | 
emperor Trajan bullt oyer the Danube, in order to at- 


tack Decebalus, king of the Dacians, with greater ad- 


vantage. 


According to count Marſigli, the river here! is 
not above a e 


yards over, and the two firſt piers 


of the bridge ſtanding ſeventeen fathoms and a half a- 


ſunder, he concludes there mult have been twenty-three 
in all; and that the whole length of the bridge was 
443 fathoms. He alſo aſſerts, that the maſonry of the 
piers was of common quarry ſtone, lined with bricks ; 


.and that probably the twenty-two arches, with all | 
the upper part of the bridge, were of oak. The em- 


peror Adrian cauſed not only the upper part of the 
bridge to be removed, but demoliſhed all the maſonry | 
above the water, 

Walachia, on the other ſide of the river Aluta, con- 


Turks in 1737 and 1738. 
Tergoviſts, or Tervis, the capital of Ware 10 


<i tuated on the river Jalonitz. It has ſome fortifications, 
with a fine palace belon aps to the waywode; and is 4 


town of good trade. however, ſurrounded b 
marſhy nch which, while they render it of difficul 
"acceſs, make the'air unfiealthful. 


Buckereſt, a. fortified city on the river Desert 0 
miles to the ſouth-talt of Teggoviſto? 
piſcopal ſee, Here is 1 0 an e ne" the ſors of g 


is ſituated thirty 
it is the uſualreſidence'of the waywode, . 


perſons of SOA. 


SECT. XIX. e 
0 M 0 L Av 1 1 


Of the Inhabitants, . their ks ee. 


uns country takes the name of Moldavia com the 
1 river Moldaw, which runs from the upper parts, 
and falls into che Sereth. 
Poland, on the eaſt by Oczakow Tartary and Beſſarabia, 
on the fouth by e y Tranfylva- 


ſouth to north, is only about two. hundred and ninety. 


Kier le 


and chiefly: conſiſts of deſarts, and the weſtern i is very 


the great number of horſes bred there. 


running through Moldavia from north to ſouth; and 

Meter, 4 forins the boundary towards ths nor 
and eaſt. : 
in their courſe, andthe two firſt fall into the Danube or 


lter, whioh is the boundary to the ſouthward ; but che ; 


lat diſcharges itſelf into the Black Sea. 
| profeſs the religion of the Grdek church; but many of 
Mahometans. . 


under Bogden, their leader, who eſtabliſhed their ci- 


cleſiaſtics from the patriarch of Conſtantinople. 


ſolute ſtruggles, ing made tributary to that monareh 
had been rendered tributary to the Turks, and ſoon 
became ſo again. In 1686 the Poles, over-ran the 
country, and took the chief cities, which obliged the 
inhabitants to put themſelyes under tlie protection of 
the German empire; but, at the treaty. of Carlowitz, 
it was agreed, that the country ſhould- Nin become 
tributary to the Ottoman Porte. 

Moldavia has a wayw: 


to whom he is obliged to pay an annual tribute. 
field, „ 
Moldavia. is divided into-Uppe er and Lower. 


y that ſtream, and 
partly by Poland; and on the wet 2 by Tranſylva- 
nia. In tlie northern part of this divide 

Lip Tartars. 


tains the eaſtern part of the a in which are, 


| | la this diviſion are the following places : 


4 
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* "nd . Towns. 5 8 + 


It-is bounded on the noxth by 4 | 


nia. It extends about a hundred and ſeventy miles from 
the river Sereth to the Nieſter; but its length, from. 


The ajr of this province is wholeſome; but a con- 
part of the eaſterm diviſiof lies uncultivated, . 


© | mountainous; but the middle, part is fruitful in corn, 
pulſe, honey, wax, &. but is chiefly: remarkable for 


Its principal rivers are the Sereth; the Pruth, which | 
has! its ſource in the borders of Franfylvania and P —_ | 


heſe three rivers receive we Fog ſmall ſtreams : 


The inhabitants are of Walachian extraction, and : 
them are Ruſhans, Poles, Raſcians, Armenians, and 


Towards the loſt the twelfth century a Walachiag ; 
400 from Tranſylvania: ſettled in | this country, 


vil and eceleſiaſtical government ; and, for the ſupport 
of the latter, obtained an archbiſhop and other es- 


was the firſt prince of Moldavia, and laid the founda- 
tion of the principal towns; for which reaſon the coun- 
try was originally called from him Bogdania. The 
part, increaſe of the king of Hu ary's power was-2-misfor- 
-tune to- his 1 the inhabitants, after ſeveral re- 


in the fourteenth: century. But before that period they 


| ode, or prince, of its own, as 
is {tiled hoſpodar, and is a vaſſal of the Grand Seignior, 


The Meldavian arms a, an OX's head, ſable, in A 

Upper Moldavia is 1 2 the eaſt by che 5 
| river Nieſter ; on the north. partly b 
n 0 us, 
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made themſelves maſters of it, haying firſt beaten the ; 
Turks out of the intrenchments, which they had thromn 


up near the fort; but the Turks ſoon recovered it again. 
Sereth; formerly the capital of the country, 


tains of Tranſylvania, which run along the road called 
Tetras, and belong to Moldavia and Walachia. It is 


Juͤaſſy, the capital, which is a conſiderable city, and the 


| and is built in a country abounding with wine. In the 


midſt very thick woods. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be the 
ruins of the antient and large city of Taiphali mentioned 


Of the ſeveral Colonies of Tartars tributary to the Turks, and 
| the Prainfaia of img, or: ride Te 


winding tract of land, which extends 
| and the ſea of Aſoph, and is inhabited by ſeveral tribes 
of Tartars, generally comprehended by geographers 
| under the title of European Tartars; but there being 
| many other Tartars in Europe, this term is by no 
| means proper, The Tartars made themſelves maſters 
| of this country inthe beginning of the thirteenth century, 


while others are ſettled/in towns and villages. Some are 
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2 
the Turks. In the years 1621 and 1674 the I ur 
were defeated here by the Poles. In 1739 the Ruſfians 


Soczowa,; or Sotſhowa, a ſmall. town on the river 


reſidence of the hoſpo dae. 
Lower Moldavia borders to the weſt on the moun- 


bounded on the fouth by the Danube, on the ſouth-eaſt. 
by Beſſarabia, and on the eaſt by the Nieſter. 
This diviſion contains, a | 


reſidence of the hoſpodar, It is ſeated on the river Pruth, 
and is a ſpacious well fortified place, defended by a caſtle; 


1711 and 1739, it was taken by the Ruffians ; and, 
in 1753, the whole city, with the palace of the hoſpodar, 
ſome popiſh convents, and a Lutheran church, which had 
been newly built, wefe all deſtroyed by fire. 

Faltſhii, a town ſituated alſo on the Pruth, is re- 
markable for having in its neighbourhood ruined walls 
and foundations of houſes, which run in ſtraight lines a- 


by Herodotus, out of the ruins- of which Faltſhii was 


© their differemt Diftriets; including an account of the Tartars 
S „ the Nogay, and the Crim 

Tariars; with an Account of their "mar Tawns,/ and of 
„ROM the northern branch, through which the 
PDanube enters the Black Sea to the river Don, is a 
Along the Black ſea 


© "I 
* 


and ſome of them ſtill wander about in hords or clans, 
alſo immediately dependent on the Ottoman. Porte, and 
others · ſubject to the Crim; who is himſelf a vaſfal to the 
Grand Seignior- Geographers vary greatly in their di- 
viſion and the extent they glue to theſe Vartariar dif. 
tricts ; for the accounts we have of them are very imper 
fect. Ir deſeribing this country along the Black Sea; and 
the ſea of Aſoph,; we ſhall begin at the weſt, at the 
mouth of the Danube, and proceed according to the prin- 
cipal rivers which interſect the country, mentioning what 
is moſt remarkable in the ſeveral diſtricts formed by thoſe 
large ſtreams, the Nieſter, the Nieper, and the Don. 
Thus tracing the country from the weſt, we meet with 
HBeſſarabia, which lies on the Black Sea, between the 
north branch of the Danube and the Nieſter, and is by 
the Turks called Bujack, or Budjiack. The inhabitants 
{till rove from place to place along the Nieſter. Their 
uſual food-is the fleſh of their oxen and horſes, cheeſe, 
and milk, particularly that of mares, | 
'The chief towns are, © | 
| Bender, a Turkiſh fortification on the Nieſter, for- 
merly called Tizene ; but being made over to thoſe 
Turks by one of the princes of Moldavia, they gave it 
the name of Bender, that is, a paſs; it is a ſmall town, 
but has always a baſha for its governor. Warnitz, near 
this town, is remarkable for being the place where 
Charles XII. of Sweden broke up his camp in 1709, 
and continued till the year 1713, when the Turks were 
obliged to make uſe of force to get rid of him, 


$:-% 


and the uſual]. 


5 


| | or the Crim iſland. 


 Chotzin; or Coczimy a town ſituated on the Nieſter, | 
| well fortified both by nature and art, 


There are ſeveral other towns in this diſtri ; but be- 
ing inconſiderable places, do not deſery being particu- 
F PS 

[ he country between the N ieſter and Nieper, by ſomne 
called Oczakow Tartary, 1s inhabited only along thoſe 
two rivers, and near the ſea; the other parts being quite 
waſte, and are therefore called the Deſart Plains. T 
plain, however, 


* 


wever, affords good paſturage, but has not a 
angle: tree, The moſt remarkable place in this dif- 
_,, Oczakow, a very ſtrong town, ſituated at the influx 
of the Nieper into the Black Sea. It lies on the declivit / 
of a mountain, and. has a e above it. When it was 
inveſted by count Munich, if 7 37, its fortifications were 
in excellent order, and its garriſon conſiſted of a large 
body of choſen Turkiſh troops; but the count, being 
e e by want of fodder for the horſes and other 
cattle, riſked an aſſault, and carried it the third day after 
his opening the trenches. The Ruſſians held the place 
till the following year, when they evacuated it, after - 
having demoliſhed the works. | SEE Ke 


_ 


The country between the Nieper and the efflux of the 


* 


* 
& 5 7 


V On Ly 
Ihe Leſſer Nogay Tartars, whoinhabit the main land 
along the Black Sea and the ſea of Aſoph, and the reſt 
of them belong to Aſia. They wander from place to 
place, each hord or tribe keeping at thirty hours diſ- 
tance, and frequently not ſo far from each other. Theſe 
people ſeldom apply themſelves to r Among 
2 


chem, as. well as the Crims, horſe-fleſh is a favourite 


| | food. . But however ſayage this may make them appear, 


* 


they are ſo hoſpitable, that the pleaſure they receive from 


4 


entertaining a traveller and his horſe, is with them a 


ſufficient reward; and if they are preſented with a little 
tobacco, or any thing elſe, they receive it with abun- 
N a return. They 
profeſs the Mahometan religion, and are governed by 
murſes, or beys, of their own nation, or by ſuch as the 
khan of Crim 'Tartary, their ſovereign, appoints from 
among them. With reſpe& to the limits of this diſtrict, 
Ihieh it has been faid extends from the Nieper to the 
Don, it was agreed at the treaty of Belgrade, in che 
year 1739, that a line ſhould be drawn from the river of 
Zalimy to the river Berda, which falls into the ſea of 


* 


Aſoph. The diſtrict within this line continues under 
the Khan of Tartary, ho enjoys a much larger diſtrict 
northwards, but is dependent on Ruffia. +, 
In the firſt diftrit-on the Black Sea is Kinburn, a 
Furkiſh fortification, which eee eee 
| eaſt of the Nieper, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Black Sea. The Ruſſians took this place, and blew up 
the fortifieations in the year 17305 but the Turks 
thought it worth rebullding. Fhere arg alſo ſeveral 
Fh peninſula of Crimea, the antient e 

Taurica, is called in the Turkiſh maps Kiran Athaſi, 
It is nearly of the fame figure with 
the Morea, and was ſuppoſed by the antients d have Al- 
| moſt the-ſame extent. It is ſurrounded by the Black Sea 
andi the ſea of Aſoph, except at the natre neek of land 


many parts produees alß kinds of grain, wine, & e. but 
the Tartars ſeem to deſpiſe agriculture, and leave it to 
their ſlaves and to ſtrangers. The favourite food of theſe 
Tartgrs is horſe-fleſh, milk, and cheeſe ; bread being 
little uſed among them, Of all the Mahometan Tartars, 
theſe have the neareſt reſemblance to the Calmucs. 

The inland country of this peninſula was antiently 
poſſeſſed by the Scythians, who extended themſelves 
northwards beyond Perekop, weſtward to the Nieper, 
and eaſtward as far as the Don. The weſtern and 
ſouthern coaſts were antiently inhabited by ſome Greek 
colonies, of which the town of Cherſoneſus was the moſt 
powerful. The eaſt fide of the Crim, as far as the Don, 
and the oppoſite country, or the tract from the Don along 
the ſea of Aſoph, antiently called the Palus Mzotis, to 
the Black Sea, and Mount Caucaſus, was under the kings 
of the Boſphori-Greeks, who were thus called from the 
ſtreight of Baſphorus. The Scythians proving trouble- 
ſome neighbours to the Greeks, they ſolicited the — 

| of 
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by which it is joined tor! the continent. The ſeil in 


* 


32 


of Mithridates, king of Pontus, who at laſt drove the 


* 


. 
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* 
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Scythians out of the peninſula; forming the kingdom of 


Boſphorus, which comprebended the whole peninſula : 
and the country facing it eaſtward as far as Mount Cau- 
cCaſus. In the reign of the emperor Diocleſian the Sar- 
poſſeſſed of this kingdom, except the 
_ » *Goths having ſeated themſelves on the weſt fide of the 


matæ were ſolely 


peninſula, and along the tract of land which lies to the 
. northward along the Don. This peninſula afterwards 
came under the dominion of the emperors of the Eaſt, 


though it was partly ſhared by the Huns, Who was ſuc- 


ceeded by the Cozars, as theſe were by the Polowzers. 
About the end of the twelfth century, the Genoeſe, 
after making themſelves maſters of the Black Sea, and 
all its harbours, alſo ſettled in this peninſula. In the 
thirteenth century, the Tartars diſpoſſeſſed the Polow- 
zers of their country, and particularly of Crimea ; but 
the Genoeſe forts and caſtles: baffled their undiſciplined 
fury, and efpecially the town of Coſta, which held out 
till 'the year 1471, when it was taken by the Turks, 


who alſo reduced the whole peninſula, and appointed a 


khan over it. In 1698 the Ruſſians made an attempt 
to conquer this peninſula, but gained only Perekop ; 


- 'andin 1736 they penetrated a ſecond time into Crimea, 


under the conduct of count Munich, marched over the 
line which the Perekop Tartars had thrown up acroſs 
the iſthmus, took Perekop, and opened a way into the 
peninſula. In the years 1737, 1738, and 1739, the 
. Ruſſans renewed their enterprizes againſt Crimea with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that half of the peninſula was ravaged by 


abandoned the country, and others periſhed by famine. | 
| Crimea has its own khan, or prince, who ſtiles himſelf 
ſovereign khan of Leſſer TR though he is really a 
vaſſal of the Ottoman Porte; and, on a proper ſummons, 
muſt take the field with a conſiderable body of auxiliaries. 
The eldeſt ſon, who is the khan's preſumptive heir, has 
the title of Sultan Galga ; the ſecond ſon is called Or 
Beg, that is, lord of Or, or Perekop; the third is ſtiled 
Neun Bey, Gt... 
Th he peninſula of Crim r great and ſmall vil- 
lages, and likewiſe. contains ſeveral. large but ill built 
® towns 5 ; amon ' theſe are, 7 ! bo E 0 2 2 . 5 8 
Perekop, a fortified town on the iſthmus which joins 


- efteemed the key to the whole empire. Its name, which 
is Sclavonian, - ſignifies a cut made through a place, and 
is derived from a ditch antiently-dug acroſs: the iſthmus 
for the ſecurity of the peninſula, Which has been repaired 

from time to time, and of late fortified. -It is defended 
dy a caſtle, but the houſes are very mean. In the year 

1638 and 1736, it was taken by the Ruſſians; at the laſt 

- of which times the whole Turkiſh garriſon, conſiſting of 

two thouſand five hundred and 3 men, were made 
priſoners of war. Though the Ruſſians demoliſhed the 
place, the Tartars took the pains to rebuild it. In the 
5 2 17.36, it was again taken by the Ruſſians, hut they 


3 


jects into the ſea of Aſoph on the weſtern fide of the 
peninſula, and has a fine harbour; it is defended by a 
| Rone-yall, ſtrengthened by towers, and carries on a 


| 


them and the Tartars ; while many of the inhabitants 


ale a töwn ende cas point of land which pro- 
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| of the peninſula near the ſea, between two hills; which 


; 


* 


Cuban Tartars, the 


the majority of the inhabitants, and enjoy a moſt perfect 


deſcendants of ſeveral noble families of Genoa. The 
town, which is the largeſt 
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2 6 conſiderable trade. The inhabitants conſiſt of Tar- 
tars, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. The Turks 
import rice, coffee, dried figs, raiſins, dates, cloth, and 
ſilk ſtuffs; and, in return, receive corn and flaves. 
Both the garriſon and Turkiſh inhabitants abandoned 
the town in the year 1736, when the Ruſſians took it 
without oppofti nn „ 

Bakſhiſarai is an open town, notwithſtanding its being 
the reſidence of the khan. It is ſituated on the welt ſide 


ſerve the town inſtead of walls. Its inhabitants are 
Tartars, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews ; and the houſes 
the beſt built of any in the whole country. The khan's 
palace is a large and irregular ſtructure. - The Ruſſians 
made themſelves maſters of this town in the year 1730. 
Karaſbazar is a large town that carries on a conſider- 
able trade; yet its houſes are low wooden buildings; 
but it has four moſques built with ſtone. The inhabi- 
tants are Tartars, Turks, Armenians, Greeks; and Jews. - 
The horſe-fair held in this place is the moſt conſiderable 
in all Crimea, This town was laid in aſhes by the 
Ruſſians in the year 1737. MY ee e W367 of Fit a 
Kerſh, or Gerth, the antient Panticapæum, ſince 
called the Boſphorus, is a conſiderable town, ſituated 
on a ſteep mountain near the ſtreight formerly called the 
Boſphorus, but now termed: by ſailors the ſtreights of 
Caffa. It commands the entrance into the Black Sea; 
and is not only ſurrounded with a high wall, but defend- 
ed on the ſouth-eaſt by a caſtle with ſeven towers ; and 
at the harbour is a mole built with ſtone. The far great= 
ft part of the houſes are likewiſe built of ſtone, and 
have flat roofs. In this town are twenty-two Turkiſh 
moſques, and as many Greek churches _ 
The Turks have a caſtle on the ſtreight near Kerſh, 
with a harbour, but it is not fit for ſhips of burthen. 
They have alſo the town of Caffa, or Keffeh, the antient 
Theodoſia, a large trading ſea- port, ſituated on the eaſt 
of the © peninſula, ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
Greeks- in the fifth century. In 1226, the Genoeſe 
having got this place into their poſſeſſion, they enlarged 
and fortified it ; but in 1297 the Venetians drove them 
from thence : they ſoon, however, recovered it again; 
but, in the year 1474, the Turks took it from them. 
While this town was in the poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, 
its commerce roſe to ſuch a height, that it exceeded that 
of Conſtantinople itſelf; but, on its falling under the 
Turkiſh yoke, its trade greatly declined, and now only 
conſiſts in flaves brought hither for ſale by the Crim and 
Qeorginns: and Mingrelians. The 
inhabitants conſift of Turks, Jews, Greek; Romiſh, and 
Armenian Chriſtians, &c. The [Chriſtians conſtitute 
freedom with reſpect to religion. Here are ſtill the 
| in all Crimea, contains about 
five or fix thouſand houſes, and is conſtantly well gar- 
riſoned. To the north-weſt are ſome high mountains, 
at the foot of which the town ſtands in a very delightful 
and convenient ſituation; but the harbour, beſides havin 
a re bar, affords but little ſhelter in a fouth-ca | 
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T*HE *Rufffan bel is e amazing Stent: to- 
I Wards the north and eaſt jt is boynded + 
Main Oceati, and towards the weſt and ſouth its Brea 
are ſettled by treaties concluded with ſeveral far diſtant 
Wich Sweden, che Poles, the Turks, with the 
RA and with the Chineſe, by whoſe dominions this 
immenſe empire is bounded, V Nair juſtly obſerves, | 
that. jt is of greater extent chan all the reff'of Europe, 
or than e ee Evite mpire im the zenith of its powen | 
« or the empire of Darius ſubdued by Alexander; for 
*c it contains more than eleyen hundred thouſand ſquare. | a 
e leagues, Neither the Roman empire, nor that of 
«* the Macedonian conquetor, comprized more than five | 
* hundred and fifty thouſand each; and there is not a. 
c kingdom in Europe pe the rielfth part fo extenſtye as 
< the Roman empire. In length, from the iſle of Dago 
4c as far as its moſt eaſtern limits, it contains very near 
„ hundred und ſeventy degrees; ſo that when it is | 
4 noon: day in the welt, it is very near mid-night in the 
c eaſtern parts of this empire. In breadth it ſtretches | 
C from ſouth to north three. thouſand wette, which 
"0 makes eight hundred lea 1.5 
As this empire conſiſts of a great number of provinces, 
many of which are very extenſive, both the foil and | 
temperature of the air muſt be extremely various in dif- 
ferent” parts. In thoſe which lie beyond the fixtieth 
degree of latitude, there ara. few places where corn Will 
grow to maturity; and in the northern parts of the em- 
'pire, which reach beyond the ſeventieth degree, no 
garden- fruits are produced, except in the country about 
Archangel, where many buſhes and ſhrubs grow ſpon- 
taneouſly, and yield ſeveral forts: of berries: horned 
cattle are alſo bred, and there are plenty of wild beaſts 
and fowls, and ſeveral ſorts of fiſh i in the : neighbourtood 
of thatcity. | 
In the provinces ſituated in the middle of the empire, 
the ſoil produces moſt kinds of trees and garden: fruits, 
corn, honey, &c. They are likewiſe well-ſtocked with 
horned cattle; the woods abound with game; the rivers 
are navigable, and full of the beſt ſorts of fiſh. wh ir 
In the ſouthern provinces the climate is hot; and 
though in ſome parts there are many barren waſtes, yet 
in others the land is covered with verdure and flowers. 
Tobacco, wine, and ſilk, might be there produced, as 
the two firſt are at Aſtracan and the Ukraine; and they 
are well watered with rivers, which afford plenty of fiſh ; 
nor are they deſtitute of game in proportion to the ex- 
tent and number of the woods. 
In the middle and more particularly in the northern 
parts of the empire, the cold is very ſevere, and the days 
extremely ſhort in winter; but the ſummers are warm 
'and delightful, and even in the ſhorteſt nights the 
twilight is very luminous. At the winter ſolſtice, when 
the day is at the ſhorteſt, the ſun riſes at Archangel at 
twenty-four minutes after ten in the morning, and ſets 
at thirty-ſix minutes after one, At Peterſburgh the ſun 
riſes at fifteen minutes after nine, and ſets at forty-five 
minutes after two; but at Aſtracan the ſun riſes at 
forty-eight minutes after ſeven, and ſets at twelve mi- 
nutes after four. ft 
At the ſummer ſolſtice, when the day is at the greateſt 
length, this order is reverſed, and the tun riſes at Aſtra- 
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middle of July it 
ſun not entirely 
twenty-four ; but the delight which this ſeaſon natural- 
ly affords, is conſiderably abated by the extreme heat of 
the weather: however, a week ſe dom, 


the air being refreſhed by ſoutherly and weſterly winds, 
| reſided about five years in this cit 
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lautes and fets Lo Tune ns fin 
* {s 4 Common bi ervation; that tle eaſtern | countries | 
arid hotter i in ſumtder, Wan 


"ſo but * _ N 
the n that lie in the fame latitude; is is particu- 
E true with reſpect to Ruſha, for the river 76658 at 
| Peterſburgh, is in ſorhe ro Size covered with ice ſo early. as 
| the twerit W bourth of Ofober ; and in other years, 0 5 
| lateſt, 179.2 the twenty ſee6nd of November; but it 


generally thaws 1 Nerd xth of April, old Role 1 
which 1 it is never known to exceed | 
. The reader cannot fail of dein pleaſed with ſeeing 
here the rogreſs of the feaſons at 1 gh, Which js 
ſituated in the fifty-ninth degree of Aire from an 
author of ſuch acknowled veracity as Jonas Hanway, 
[EN x: February generally rings wich it a bright ſun and 
clear ſky, every object ſeems to glitter with gems, and 
the nerves become braced by the cold. There i is then 
no ſmall amuſement in riding in ledges upon the ſnow, 
to thoſe who from the length of the winter, have forg 
the much ſuperior pleaſure which nature preſents when | 
cloathed j in all her verdure. _ 
March is frequently attended with ſhowers, whichz | 
with the heat of the ſun,. penetrates the ice: is ge- | 
'nerally three quarters of a yard thick on the Neva, and 
in ſome great rivers to the north-eaſt much thicker: 
rs it like an honey-comb, and Ae the etl | 
of 577 Oy it uſuall 3 wt ty 5 pe | 
e month of April is freque warm z - 
mer ſerms to probed tis þ the ſpr 55 ** 11 — 11 
firſt of June before any c derable verdure appears, - 
and then the intenſe [x brings it on ſo faſt, that the 
eye can diſcover its progreſs from day to day. Till the 
to be one continued day, the 
diſappearing above two hours in 


paſſes without 


which often bring gentle ſhowers. Our author, who 
„once exper | 
ightful autumn to the end of September ; but this 


del 


rarely happens: Auguſt cloſes the ſcene, ſo that there 


are hardly above three months of ſummer. © 

September generally brings rain and froſt ; the ſeve- 

ity of both is increaſed in ORober! and in November 
the Neva is always frozen. Then comes on the ſeaſon 
for the eaſy and ſpeedy conveyance. on the uo, which 
| brings freſh proviſions to market a thouſend Engliſh 
miles by land, and the beef of Archangel is often o 
at Peterſburgh. In December and Januaty the cold is 
ſo very intenſe, that the poor who are overtaken by li- 
quor, or expoſed to the air in open places, are fr ven | 
ly frozen to death. But the abundance of birc 
"alders with which the Ryuffians are ſupplied, and _ 
commodiouſneſs of their ſtoves, enable them 9. ro- 
duce any degree of heat i into their houſes. 
However, not one-tenth' of the Ruſſian empire is ſuf- 
ficiently Fe and not a tenth part of it properly 
cultivated : for, notwithſtanding its ien extent, 
the number of inhabitants who pay the poll-tax, is 
computed only at five millions one 47 5. thouſand, 
and the reſt, including the females, amounts to about 
ten millions, excluſiye of the inhabitants of the con- 
quered provinces. 

As the greateſt part of this empire is ſituated i in Aſia, 
and has a been deſcribed in treating of Siberia, 
Ruſſia, the weſtern part of that empire, now only re- 


| 


can at twelve minutes after four, and ſets at about forty | 


46 ; 
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mains to be treated of, 


SECT, 


iT 
Of the gur. and Retent of Ruſs, its Riu and Lats 


Springs, Mi nerals, and Animals, . 


HE boundaries of this of the Aue eps 
ö towards the eaſt, are indeed the ſame with the limits 
betwoin Europe and Aſia. It extends on the eaſt to the 
Miercoturian mountains, and to part of the Wolga, which, 
ſeparate it from Siberia; on the ſouth it is bounded by 
the river Don, and a line drawn from the Nieper to the | 
mouth of the Don, at its entrance into the ſea of Ne 
on the weſt by the 1 nes arates it from Poland, 
tze gulph of Rig; inland, Sweden, and 
Seat Laplan 22 on 1 ate by the F roten Ocean. 
It extends from the twenity-third to the ſixty-fifth degree | 
'of eaſt longitude} and from, the. a hos to the ſe- 
venty-ſecond d of north latitude; and is one thou- 
ſand five hundred miles in length, and one thouland © one 
hundred in breadth. - bY 
5 . incipal rivers of Ruffa are as follow : * 
olga, in Latin Volga, has its ſource in the fo- 
a rſt of Wa and is one of the largeſt rivers in the 


world; for it runs a courſe of above two thouſand miles | 


before it falls into the Caſpian fea, Its banks are general- | 
ly fertile; and though not ſufficiently cultivated, on ac- 
Shank of the frequent incurſions of the Tartars, yet the | 
"ſoil entry produces all kinds of 5 
particular aſparagus of a very extraordin an — 
me neſs. It is obſervable, that aſt of the oakin Rolla From | 
in the countries watered by this river. At Iwer, atown 
little more than one hundred and twenty miles from its 
_ ſource, the Wolga is navigable for large ſhips; and to- 
"wards the end of . ſpring this river is ſo ſwelled by the. | 
meltingof the ice and ſnow, as to cauſe 4 inuudattons; 

| ge arly in the months of May and June. The ma- 
ers of the veſſels which ſail dont the Wolga to Aſtracan, 
carefully obſerve this ſeaſon, as at that time they have not 
only the op . of a ſafe paſſage over the ſhallows, 
2 bat alfo over ſeveral flat iſlands, which then lie at a con- 
_ fiderable depth under water. Trees are often torn away 
by the roots from the banks of this river by the violence 
of the current, and the anchors of the veſſels are fre- 
quently ſo entangled amongſt them, that there is a ne- 
ceflity of cu the cables, ſo that many anchors are 
- Tuppoſed to lie at the bottom. The Wolga abounds with | 
a fine fiſh called beluga, which is about eight or ten feet 
in len It receives ſeveral conſiderable rivers, among 
-which are the Occa and Cama, and diſcharges icke 
through ſeveral mouths into the Caſpian 5%, y which 
-means it forms may iſlands. . 

The Don, the Tanais of the ancients, is called Tuna 
or Duna by the Tartars, and has its ſource not far from 
Tula in the Iwano Oſſero, or St. John's lake. It firſt 
runs from north tp ſouth, and after its conflux with the 
Soſna, directs its courſe from weſt to eaſt, and in ſeveral 
large windings, again runs from north to ſouth; but at 
length dividing into three channels, falls into the ſea of 
Aſoph. The waters of the Don are thick and chalky, 

2 not very wholeſome to drink. This river is 
very ſhallow in ſummer, when it is alfo full of ſand- 
banks; it, however, affords plenty of large and ſmall fiſh. 


TheDon in its courſe approaches ſo near the Wolga, that | 


In one place the diſtance between them is but one hun- 
dred and forty werſts, or about eighty Engliſh miles. 

The Dwina is a very large river: the name ſignifies 
Double, it being formed by the conflux of the Sukona 
and the Yug. This ri river divides itſelf into two branches 


or enen near Archangel, from whence it runs into 


the White Sea. 

The Nieper, the ancient Boryſthenes, ariſes from a 
morals in the foreſt of Wolconſki, about one hundred and 
twenty miles above Smolenſki, and forms ſeveral wind- 
ings through Lithuania, Little Ruſſia, the country of the 
Zaporo Coſſacs, and a tract inhabited by the Nees 
Tartars; and after forming a marſhy lake of ſixty werſts 
in len th, and in many places two, four, or even ten 


weerſts in breadth, diſcharges itſelf into the Black Sea. 


os he banks on this river are on both ſides generally high, 


A SYSTEM OF erecharhr 


1 t 
very wholeſome. The Nieper 
3 E c 1 * „ 1 water · falls within the ſpate of ſixty werſts; yet in ſprin 


LY durige, 


; 


chiefly inhabited by wild beaſts. 


g 


% 


has no leſs than thirteen __ 


e land-floods, empty veſſels may be ha ed 
over It abounds with ſturgeo 
Pike, — &c. There is but one bridge over thig 
'riy + mg chat is ing one at Kiew, one thouſand 
ſiz-} ns paces: in length. This bridge 
is ſon awa —— the end of 8 ber, to give the 
flakes of ice a oy paſſage down the river, and is again 
put together in ſpring. There are to be 8 on mis 
river a hf reat number of milts erected in boats 
all now mention the principal lakes in this pare 

of — 1 N dne 

The lake of adoga, ſituated betwee "the. ph of 
Finland vg the lake of Onega, is indred 
fifty miles in * 5 and ninety 
teemed the largeſt lake 
exceed any W for its plenty of 
alſo ſeals... This lake is ful of quick put 
ing moved from place to place 


is one 
in breadth. 11 1 is rg. 5 
in as th and is ſuppoſed to 


fiſh, among Which are 


the frequent ſtorms 


Ito which it is ſub) ect, cauſe. 0 ſhelves along its 
Iceurſe, which Fax prove fatal to the flat-bottomed veſ- 


ſels of the Ruſſians. This induced Peter the Great to 
cauſe a canal near ſeventy Engliſh miles in length, ſe- 
venty feet in breadth, and a or eleven deep, to be cut 
at a vaſt expence from the ſouth-weſt extremity of this 
lake to the ſea. This great work was begun in the year 
DE 8, and though vigorouſly proſecuted, was not com- 
eated till the year 1732, in the reign of the empreſs - 
Anne. This canal has twenty-five ſſuices upon it, and 
ſeveral rivers run into it, At the diſtance of every werſt 
along its banks, is a pillar marked with the number af 
werlts ; and it is the conſtant employment of a regiment 
of ſoldiers to keep the canal in repair; for this purpoſe 
they are quartered in ſeveral places on its banks. In 
ſummer-time it is covered with floats and veſſels, which 
pa toll in proportion to the value of their cargo. 
ie lake of Onegais ſituated between the lake of La- 
doga and the White Sea, and has a communication with 
the former by means of the river Swir, It is one hun- 
dred and 0 werſts in length, and about e 


ighty in 
breadth; and though it has freſh water, ſeal are often 
ſeen in it. 


The lake of Peipus i in Livonia, i is near k y miles 
in an fh, and about forty miles in breadth. It abounds 
with and runs into the gulph of Finland by the 
river Narva. 

Medicinal and line forin are not uncommon in 
Ruffia. Fine ſilver, which alſo yields ſome gold, is dug 
out of the mines of this country, and alſo exceeding fine 
copper, iron, and ** other minerals, as ifinglais and 
precious ſtones. - - 

The moſt fertile part of Ruſſia is near the frontiers of 
Poland, where the inhabitants are able to ſupply their 
neighbours with corn, The northern parts are not only 
extremely cold, but marſhy, and over-run with foreſts, 
Beſides domeſtic ani- 
mals, there are in Ruliia wild beeves, rein-deer, martens, 
white and black foxes, ermines and fables, whoſe ſkins 
make the beſt furs in the world ; as alſo A or lut⸗ 
tons, bears and wolves. 


SECT. II. 
07 the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners of the Ruſſians ; the 
_ of the common People, and their Furniture; their 


| Faqod, and Fondieſs for firong Liquors. Their ——_ 
Manner of Travelling, and Language. - 


EFORE the time of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians 

were little better than ſavages; but that wiſe 
prince, by incredible application, and a proper EY 
of ſeverity and mildneſs, wrought ſo happy a chan 
their manners, as in a great meaſure ſets them on ale pe. 
with the other civilized nations of Europe. 


The Ruſſians are for the moſt part of the idle ſta- | 


ture, though many of them are tall and comely. The 
common people are fond of their ancient cuſtoms ; and 


though the majority of them have been ns. brought 
| to 


n, ſterled, carp, 


uick- fands, Which be- 


Roseta- : 


the women, in order to mend their complexion, will 


ture may be preſumed to have beſtowed on them; for 


their petticoats, wear ſheep-ſkins like the men; but 


to the conſtitution, by rendering them hardy and robuſt. 


and at the ſame time to bow to a picture of ſome ſaint, 


Re OE * 
to ſubmit to modern improvements, many chooſe to ſuf- 
fer great inconveniencigs, and to pay additional taxes, 
[rather than cut off their ere and conform to ſome, 

ulations with reſpect to religion. 

The Ruſſian women are extremely fond of paint, and 
conſider a rudd eee the very eſſenee of 
beauty; ſo that, in the Ruſſian language, red und beauti- 
ful are ſynonimous terms. Even the poorer ſort among 


money to buy paint. By this means they daub 
| 3 as to conceal the ber Bong 


enerally profeſs, that if they had ſufficient plump- 
2 — — Perſons of 
diſtinction are very fond of ſtate and ſplendor. The 
dreſs of the common people in Ruſſia is mean; they are. 
cloathed with long coats made of dreſſed theep-ſkins, | 
with the woot towards their bodies; their legs and feet 
are ſwaddled with a coarſe cloth, ſecured by a cord of 
reeds, and their ſandals are of the ſame materials. Their 


well as the head: they wear ſaſhes round their waiſts, 
and double gloves, one of woollen, and the other of lea- 
ther, which take in the hand without any diſtinction, 
except the thumb, and theſe are an eſſential part of their 
cloathing. However, people of any rank generally dreſs 
as we do in England, except wearing a full great coat | 
lined with fur, with a deep quilted or fur-lined cap, when 
they go abroad. The women of the lower claſs, beſides 


thoſe who move in a higher ſphere, wear flowered filk 
cloaks, lined with furs, of which the moſt common ſort 
is white hares. Ladies of great diſtinction have them 
lined with rich furs, and almoſt conſtantly wear them. 
Perſons'of both ſexes 4 their breaſt a croſs, which 

is put on when they are | 

Jay aſide as long as they live. The croſſes of the pea- 
ſants are of lead; but thoſe worn by perſons of wealth 

are of gold or ſilver. The Ruffians ſeldom fail of bath- 

ing twice a week; for which purpoſe almoſt every houſe- 

keeper is provided with a bath; and he that has none 
of his own, goes to thoſe that are public. It is remark- 

ble, that they often ſally out naked from the warm 
bath, run about in the cold, roll themſelves in the ſnow, 
and then plunge again into the warm water; and this 

viciflitude of heat and cold they conſider as beneficial 


People even of the common rank ſalute each other 
with great civility ; but before a Ruſſian welcomes his 
gueſt, his viſitor is obliged to make the ſign of the croſs, 


which is fo,placed, as to be ſeen immediately at coming 
in. In viſits of ceremony, the men and women uſually 
3 _ _— ma a kiſs; but thoſe of the lower 
claſs ſhow their profound reſpect for perſons of high rank, 
by proſtrating themſelves K ound 3 , 
The moſt uſual method of building, both in the towns 
and country villages, is to lay one beam of wood u 
another, and faſtening them at the four corners, filt up 
the crevices between the beams with-moſs. The houſe 
Is afterwards covered with ſhingles, and holes are made 
in the timber for doors and windows. A brick ſtove or 
arge oven is commonly made in the houſes of the pea- 
ſants, and takes up a fourth part of the area: this is 
flat at the top, and boarded; upon it, and on a kind 
df yo: round the room, the whole family ſleep with- 
but E i | Re ; 
Their furniture conſiſts of three benches, an oblong 


andles or lamps, the Ruſfian peaſants uſually burn lon 

plinters of deal. The apartments are as black as fo 
many chimnies ; for the fire-hearth being within the 
ſtove above-mentioned, which has no other vent for the 
moke but into the room, the walls are covered with 
oot, It is no ſooner dark, than the houſes ſwarm with 
a ſpecies of inſets called tarakans, which are a kind 
of goat-chaffers. The beſt method of keeping them 
Put is burning a light in the room till break of day. 
he houſes in the villages are contiguous, and built as 


caps are lined with fur, and cover the ears and neck, as | 
drinking to exceſs, that they will frankly acknowled 
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|" The inſatiable exgernefs of the bommon people after 


ſpirituous liquors and other ſtrong drink, eſpecially in 
17 gen meakire owing to me. 


e carnival time, is in a 
verity of the winter, the rigorous faſts they obſerve, 
and the flerider diet they live upon 8 
Their food chiefly conſiſts. of turnips; c bages, peaſe, 
large cucumbers; onions; and coarſe ill - taſted fiſh, Their 
drink is quas, a kind of ſmall mead ; and even | 


ey; brandy eee 
A T 8, it is generall e 


give: themſelves up to theſe exceſſes, though it is not 


uncommon to ſee at Peterſburg a drunken woman ſtag- 
\gering along the ſtreets. Some authors indeed ſay, that 
runkenneſs is ſo far from being conſidered as a crime, 
that they make it part of their pan and that they 
do not think they have kept a holiday as >= 
if they are not drunk before night; and Mr. Perry 
firms, that if you paſs 
you will ſee both prieſts and people lie drunk upon th 


ground; and if you-go to help one of them up, he will | 
you, by -way of excuſe, << It. is 2 holiday.“ He 


44. d der ate of quality are ſo little aſhatried of 


their having been very drunk, and return thanks for 
favour to their friends who made them ſo. 
Not only the common people, but the whole nation, 


are much more uſed to filh than fleſh g for their faſts take 


up near two-thirds of the year, n are 
abfolutely prohibited by their religion to taſte of fleſh: 


even taſte of eggs, milk, or any thing that has even the 
them. At the other times of the year, pRgee of 
an 


have at their tables a variety of fleſh-meat 
before they fit down, the miſtreſs of the family preſents 


ptized, and this they never | every one of the gueſts with a cup of brandy on a plate, 


or ſalyer, with her own hands; and, among particular 
friends, all the cc y ſalute the lady. I he firſt diſh 
uſually conſiſts of tongues, and other ſavoury 


time on the table, the ſecond courſe, N of ſoups 
and roaſt and boiled meat, is brought in; after which 
b llows the deſſert, and plenty of mead, beer, wine, and 
* Be may travel cheap and with great expedition 
in Ruſſia, in ſummer and winter; the poſt- roads 


with the werſts marked, and the fred at pro- 


even in Siberia, a-pillar, inſcribed with the number of 


travelling in this manner is ſo eaſy, that between Rig: 
and Pererfburgh the hire of a volt-horſs for every ba 
is no more than two iks and a half, which is one 
nny three farthings ſterling; between Nov and 
eterſburgh only one copeik; and between Novogrod 
and Moſcow but half a ik. Nothing can be more 
accommodated to eaſe diſpatch than travelling in 
ledges during the winter, when the earth is covered 

with ſnow, and impaſſable for wheel-carriages ; for in 
the journey Mr. Hanway made in that ſeaſon from Moſ- 
cow to Peterſburgh, he ſlept in his ſledge, without wak- 


Engliſh miles. The Whole road between thoſe two 
cities was marked out in the ſnow by young fir-trees 
planted on both ſides, at the diſtance — # 1.2. 
which, at a moderate computation, amount to 128, 480 


table, and the picture of a faint or two. Inſtead of | trees. At certain diſtances were alſo great piles of 


wood, to be ſet on fire, in order to give light to the em- 
preſs and her court, if they paſſed by in the night. On 
theſe occaſions her imperial majeſty is drawn in a kind of 
houſe that contains her bed, a table, and other conve- 
niencies, where four perſons may take a repaſt. This 


wooden ſtructure, which has a Joping roof, and ſmall 
x 


windows to keep out the cold, is on a ſledge, and 
drawn by twenty- four poſt-horſes; and if any of them 
fail on the road, others are ready to ſupply their places. 
Our author obſerves, that the late empreſs was generally 
no more than three days and nights on the way, not- 


loſe together as in the towns. 


withitanding 


_— | 
through Moſcow on a holida , | 


this is obſerved with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; they will not 
leaſt relation to fleſh ; but caviere is a great diſh. among 
fowl ; but 


diſhes, with ſeveral made-diſhes dreſſed with oil, olives, 
onions, and garlic ; which having remained a conſiderable 


leading to the chief towns. are "7 exactly meaſured, 
per diſtances; for throughout the EI 
werſts, is erected at the end of each. The expence of 


ing, while he advanced a hundred werſts, or ſixty-ſix 


—" 


* 4 * 
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henhaving ä at which ſhe 


night Engliſn miles, Ratet 
155 IS N hours; but 
200 2 — in the ſame natriage. Mr. g 
| ſerves, Mat it äs pat uncommon db go it with poſt-barſes 
ua Fventy- v hours; and that à commodious ledge; 
a; ns pair of hoſt- harſrs or 
ixed ſor ſoumern or, fiſteen rubles. 
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The faſt of Lent is 2 
fealt of E and laſts till 
. dere eee 


others only eight d days, AT 


| 
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ab- ing | impurity, e 


. but Rand wy — abureh-bells as 


Saen nung and as inn is counted a AR of . 
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117 4s .the towns are provided with a 


ag 25 


8 


2 phony ee, 


hut the whole c 


e 555 itical prieſts deſcribed in the Old ; mn | 
6 xe people know very little of the Bible, wbichbaomene + 
| yet bean tranſlated into their language. They haus, how- | 
Jever, one in the MR — with annotations; 
m er. 1 — ane. | 


very * 75 * — 


tion £ 


faſts are on Wedneſdays and Fridays. 5 EE <= gr 


2 han as their peculiar proving 
8 N in ſome eſteem. 


tion, and coronation of the perſon on the throne, an 
drug oy 7 whoſe game he ar 4. ebe 
i Iva thy NES 


; 
fall out early or late. Tesa ere Bleed V in ans whic 


nually begins on the firſt of Auguſt, and continues til] 
the fifteenth of the ſame month. St Philip's faſt begins} f 
on the fifteenth. af November, and denen till ar 
twenty fifth of December. 
The eighth week. before Eaſter is called the butter 
week, and may be conſidered as the Ruſſian carnival, it 
being ſpent in all kinds of entertainments, and every | r 
ſpecies of licentiouſneſs. Among the diverſions exhibited 
at this time, one of the molt ſi is riding in 
down a ſteep declivity, twenty ls in height, made with 
boards, and covered with ice, by throwing water to freeze | 
upon it. At this time of public diverſions they atone far 
- (their bad living in Lent, by feaſting and the free uſe of 
brandy. On Eaſter- day moſt of — eat to ſuch exceſs, 
as to 4 — themſelves into a fit of fickneſs by over- 
charging their ſtomachs. On that joyful feſtival the 


Ruſſians kiſs one another in the wa friendly manner, | 


| preſenting an egg coloured over, and ſometimes tolem- 

_ bly painted, with the following falutation: * Chrilt is 
8 i to which the other anſwers, 0 He is indeed 
* rien 

The Ruffians are great enemies to the worſhip of 

grayen images, and yet are ſo abſurdly inconſiſtent, that 


in their private devotions they knee] before a picture of 
our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, St. Nicholas, or-ſome.| 


other ſaint, which is an indiſpenſible piece of furniture. 
in their cloſet. To this they bow ſeveral times, 

the ſign of the croſs with their thumb, fore-finger,” and 
third finger, on the breaſt, forehead, and ſhoulders ; at 
the ſame time repeating, in a low voice, the Lord's 
Prayer, and ſome. ſhort ejaculations; particularly, 
66 Lord be merciful to me.” Indeed they 5 1 reg pais 
by a church without uttering of theſe words, at the. 
ſame time bowing and crofling themſelves, without pay-. 


/ 


the leaſt d t who happens to be g 
ine F WT LEND mw which he holds upon che child's breaſt, while he uti 


certain prayers; and then aſks, whether the ech en | 


. preſent. They likewiſe path the ſame bowings and 
eroſſings on ſeeing a church at a diſtance, 


j e | 
prudently ordered, that no perſon ad be alen to. 
enter on a monaſtic life before fifty years of age: yet tus 


454 


regulation has been repealed finee his death > ie bran 


thought proper to ſhew a greater dN to the 
monaſteries: however, no man is permitted to turn monk 
till he is thirty, nor no woman to turn nun till he's} 
fifty; and even then not without the expreſs approbation * 
and licence of the holy ſynod. The abbot, — mb 
Abbey, is here called archimandrite, and the prior ofa | 


conyent, igumen; While an abbeſs is {tiled igumenia. 


Every large village has a church and a prieſt to afci- 
ate in it, and in the towns there is a church almoſt in 
It is remarkable, that all the old church 


have a creſcent under the cr erected on the pd 


the towers. 


With —— baptiſm, they acknowledge themkche | 
conceived and born in fin, — therefore baptize thelt 
children immediately after they are born: if they W 
weak, this! is done at home; but if well, e 


the child being received at the chureh- door by the prieſt, 


1 


EN l 


who ſigning the forchead with the ſign of the croſs, 
The Lord preſerve thy coming in and going out 


out.“ 


then faſtens nine wax - candles given by the godfathen, | 
and | ready lighted, round the font. H N 
fathers, and conſecrated. the water, each of ——— | 


aving incenſed the got! 


wax-candle, and they all walk three times round tir 
font, which always ſtands in the middle of the church, 


the clerk car the picture of St. John before chem 
* out of a bddk. The prieſt then 


and the prieſt 
aſks the godfathers the name of the child, which haying 
iven him in writing, he puts it upon a ſmall pi 


e Rocio — e are noichr — 


in their l | 
4 5 in he chu, 7 


great feſtiyals ordained by W lde 

every 2 others ee by tie 
civil power, when all public buſineſs and trades ars. tub 
_ | pended? with greater ſtrictneſs than even during the ſor- 
mer; ſuch as the anniverfacy of the birth, inaugus- 


£+4 , 
23 


iim. After this he cuts off a little of the child's hair, 
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1 God the Father, the Ser, ids for Ghoſt ; and the fle 
"fathers having anſwered. in the affirmative, / they in- 
ſantiy turn their backs to the font, to ſhew: their averſion: 
o the three next queſtions, Whether the child forſakes 
he devil, his angels, and his works ? To each queſtion 
be godfachers anſwer, Les, and as. often ſpit on ſhe 
round, | Then tu again to the font, the prieſt aſks, 
\cther they promiſe. that the child ſball be brought up 
a the true Greek religion? and laying his hands upon 
m, ſays , Get out of this child, thou unclean ſpirit, 
and make room for the Holy Ghoſt. He then blows: 
the child three times, to drire away the devil, by 
dock they ſuppoſe, children ate poſſeſſed before bap- 


dich he puts into a bock; and having afked the godfa- 

ers, whether they deſire the child ſhould be — 
\- takes him naked into his arms, and dipping him three 
imes into the water, makes uſe of the uſual, words:: 
I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
« Son, and of the Holy: Ghoſt,” He then puts a corn 
{ falt into the child's month, and making the ſign of the 
roſs on his forchead, hands, breaſt, 5 „ back; with con- 
ecrared oil, puts bim on a clean ſhirt, ſaying, *. Thou 
© art as clean from thy original ſin as this ſhirt.” - He: 

angs a ſmall croſs of gold, filver, or lead, according to 
very one's ability, about his neck, with, a ſtrict charge 
o wear it all his lifetime; in which they are ſo exact, 
hat if no ſuch croſs be found about -a deceaſed perſon, 
bey will not allow him Chriſtian burial. He alſo aſigns] 

; peculiar ſaint, whom the child is hereafter to reverence! 

s his patron ; and having kiſſed the child and his godfa- 
bers, he exhorts them t mutual love. If more children 
re to be baptized at the fame dime, the font is emptied, 

cauſe they imagine the water to be defiled by the origh+ 
Fr al fi of the preceding child. 

As they imagine that children are regenerated by bap-| 
iſm, they think they have a f ht to the Lord's uppers 
zhich is admidiftered in the following manner: the prieſt 
oing. to the altar, tend ed dy the clerk,. ſays. the Tice 

cording to St. Ba Ils s liturgy, and then mixing warm 

ater with the wine, ſteeps bits of bread, in the chalice, a 
ad then conſecrates them together. . The prieſt takes the 
read out with a ſpoon, and. gives it to the communi- 

ants, little babes $0595 only half the aa 924 en 
xople, till they are ſeven years of age. 

Their proſelytes who. are of age are RES ina river, 
nd three times plunged over head like the children, on 
hentioning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt... ; 

Perſons who are inclined to change their religion for that] 
ff the Muſcovites, are inſtructed for ſix weeks in ſome 
onvent ; and at their baptiſm, are to abjure their former 
ligion, to deſert it as heretical, and as often as it is named, 
o ſhew their abhortence, by ſpitting on the ground. 

The metropolitans, who are only two, one at Kiow 


nd the other at Tobolſki, differ from the biſhops only 


a their title: above theſe are the archþiſhops-; andthe 


eacons, popes, or .F rieſts, and protopes are exceeding 
zumerous. In ancient times the primate, or ſupreme 


ſhop of the Ruſſian church was a {uffragan, to the pa-| 


narch of Conſtantinople ; but the czar Feodor Iwanowitz 
pointed a Ruſſian patriarch, to preſide oyer the church; 
J<t as theſe patriarchs gradually aſſumed an exorbitant 
Power, dangerous even to the ſtate, Peter I. on the death 
f the laſt patriatch, in 1701, ſuppreſſed that dignity, and 
eclared himſelf head o the church of Ruſſia, . In the 
hear 1719, the ſame prince inſtituted. a council that has 
be direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and is ſtiled, The 
noſt holy ſynod. Subordinate to this council are two 
others; the firſt called the Economie, which has the 
nagement of all the eccleſiaſtical lands and revenues; 
e ſecond has power to execute the regulations made in 
lation to the ſeparatiſts, called Roſkoloiki, and levies 


de tax impoſed on them for being permitted to wear | 
heir whey Tawed t 


This, however, is-allowed to. all. ecele- 
iſtics of the Ruſſian church, who likewiſe. wear their 
IM hair, and on their heads a high ſtiff black cap, from 
"ich a piece of the ſame uf hangs down on their | 
Packs, or elſe a large flapped hat. They have over their 

Poulders a ſort of long cloak; but the ſecular prieſts, 
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g coat: The gy are permithed 15/ marry, bas it * 


be to a virgin ; . on ber death, he is neither 
allowed: to marry again to hold His opal 
muſt either retire . 4 3 or be degraded A 


he chooſes the latter, he is at full liberty to 2 6. 
of the eccleſiaſtics, 


Tlie Ruſſian ſeparatiſts are, by way be contempt, termed 5 


Roſlt6Iniki, or ſchiſmaties; but they call themſelves Sta- 
rowierzi; or ancient believers. Fheir chief 
conſiſt iu having their oA books, from the authority of 
which they make the uſual ſign 
fore and middle finger, like the orthodox Ruſſian cler 


thumb and the fore and middle finger. 


alſo earirely abſtain from ſpirituous 
the national church, and will neither eat nor drink out of 


Ruſſia, though it has ſpread over all Siberia. 
Proteſtants, of whom there are many among the Ruſſi 


and thoſe of the Romiſn church, enjoy full 


they have churches and prieſts, or miniſters, 
Peterfburgh, Cronſtadtz Archangel, and Aftracan ; but 


of hanging bells in their churches: , 


remain thete. - 


der to promote. their 3 the ſynod 


peculiar ſociety for Chriſtian knowledge, 
and it is ſaid many Werz Fs ue. t 


verted to Chriſtianity 5 but, on the other hand, it ap- 


fare are faid to profeſs. 
In the thirteenth century fevers 
put the great duke of Ruff 


when Peter the Great ſu 
endeavoured to perſũade him to bring about an union of 
the Ruſſian church with that of Rome; but tllis point 
K e OnS - 52 | 


e their Marriages * amar Cirenaniet 


= marriage f the Ruſſians, as we 
0 


as it does not appear that any other alterations on thoſe 
occaſions | have been made, than ſuch as neceſſarily afoſe 
from Peter the Firſt introducing a degree of fami- 
liarity between the ſexes, and 
converfe with each other, we have here give them to our 
relder s. 

When every thing is x 
if they are of quality, a woman, called the ſuatha, is ap- 
pointed by the friends of the bridegrooni, and difother by 
thoſe of . bride, to take joint care of the nuptials; and 
theſo provide every thing fit for the chamber where the 


ſheaves of rye laid in good order, and encompaſſed with 


ben out of the church, generally wear a blue or a brown 
47 


ſeveral barrels of wheat, _— and oats, When all is 
k peady 


ſecond time: hehcs no wives are Better treated than thoſe : 


peculiarities 5 
of che eros, only with inf 5 


when they give the benediction, and conſequently di ww | 
from the fairy of the national church, who make it with the 
But this is not-their 
only crime; they let their beards grow to the full length, 
though this privilege can only be procured, as hath been 
already intimated, by beging, an exorbitant tax. They 
liquors, never enter 


any veſſel that has been uſed by thoſe who ſtile themſelves 
orthodox” Ruſſians.  'This ſect is not very numerous in | 


The natives of thoſe provinces that have bers con- 
quered from Sweden profeſs Lutheradiſm ; and both ban _ 


iberty of 39. 
ſcience, and the public exerciſe of their religion; ſo chat 
at Moſcow, | 


thoſe of the church of Rome have no longer the privilege 
The Armenians have 
public places of worſhip only at Aſtracan. The Jeſuits 
[and Jews have been baniſhed from the country; but it is 
thought that many who ſecretly adhere to Judaiſm ſtill 


A coliiderable quiet ee e e are Mat * 
hometans, and ſtill greater numbers are Pagans. In or- 
has inſtituted” 


hem have been con- 


pears from the-wiitings of thoſe who have lately travelled - 
through Siberia, that, great violence and conſtraint have 
been uſed o bring them over; and that as moſt of the 
hive: been baptized againſt their will, they have 

very imperfect and en ideas We the religion they 


popes We hard td 
out of conceit with the Greek 
religion, but without ſuccefs. The doctors of the Sor! 


bonne, at Paris, have ſince made the fame atteinpt; for 
ppreſſed the patriarchate, they 


by the author of the Travels of the Holſtein ambaſ- 
rs through Ruſſia to Perſia, were very particular ;'and 


permitting them to ſee and 


d upon between the parents, | 


new-masried couple are to lie. The bed is made of forty | 
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hair in two knots, puts à cotonęt on ber head, and ail the 


n. 14 55 is kindred, ; the prieſt who. was o marry 
8 tb 5 ck. They are received at the 
rice 8 0 22 
to fit dayyn at cable; where only three. diſhes. of meat are 
ſexved up, and e ev theſo are nat to be touched by any 
one preſent. At the upper end * the table a place is left 
for the brigeg Hake Which. is taken op by a young lad ap- 
Pate! for t purpoſe, 0 hile the the bridegroom is talking 
with the bride's je tat length he having 3 
_ on the youth; by 'preſencs. to reſign bis place to him 
takes his ſeat, aud, the bride, richly dreſſed, uſed to be 
a in with a peil over her face, and placed next the 
84 5 room; two lads at the Fe in holding à piece 
taffety between the; to preventtheir ſeeing eadłx other. 
The ſuacha then comes in, and paints her, ties up her 


2 | 


ornaments of a married Woman. The.corohet is of gold 
or ſilver gilt, lined. with, fille, having on both ſides, 
near the cars, five. or Ik rows: of pearls, hanging down | 
in ſtrings on her bteaſt. The upper garment, which has 
flee ves an a4 an af half; wide, i E-embroidered at the edges 
wit old and Gilver, eſpecially about the neck where it 
if with- embroidery for the. breadth of three inches. n 

T hey ſometimes beſtow'a thouſand crowns upon this robe. 
The bridegroom, is then painted by his fuacha, vhüilſtatheft 
women Who are, preſent, Aland ſingiog upon the benches; 
At. length they all g. 40 church, where the young 
couple ſtand: upon a x piece of, taffety, and have a CANOPY 
of the ſame In |. over. their. heads. Here having made offer- 
idgs of fried -meats, fiſh, an, 
his benedicl ion, and taking the man by his right hand and} 
rhe wotnan by her left; he aſles them three times, Whether 
they are boch willing to be married; and to love dne an- 
other as they; ought todo, To wich having apfwered}: 


Yes, the whole.comp pagy join hands, and the prieſt log 
the CXXVIIth pfalm; » which Rs coded. he 


ar land of rue upon che hgad zof- the young couple, td 
i ops of them be 2 widow. or! idower, about their ſhonl-! 
ers, ſaying, * ; Increaſe and, iply.. Whom God hath 


Joiged ph Pong let no man 
"piicſ pronounces theſe words, each of the people invited 
to the wedding, lights. a ax-enndle, and one of them 

ves a glaſs ok wine to; the prieſt, Whilh he drinks; and 
9 1 ied; couple having pledged: the ſame three times 


each, the brideg room throws, don the glaſs, and he and 


- The, women then throw ſome flax or hemp · ſeed 


1 
7 s 8 eb . 


room goes late ja. dr Sechs accompn-]the'<ſtoves, "whore they "Path, ated" FE 4 Ae 
+ himfthey have been well * in! che bath wich water, mead, 


ek Wedge invited to come in, ande 


| paſtry, the priz(t gives them 


aſunder.* While chef it with Incen(e;' and by 


and wine; the” bride ſends the bridegroom 4 ſhirt. Tick) 
ially at the neck, and a_rich habit, 
The to nent days they ſpend in mirth and kelly Ape 
Perſons of inferior rank are ſatisfied with fewer "mM 
for the "night" before the wedding the bridegroon 
ds ſome"eldaths,”a'comb; and a looking-glafs ; Sf the 
next day the prieſt is brought in by two ads; carrying 
tghted wax-candles:' As foon as he enters 5 Bowls be 
$[gives his benediQtion firſt to" the lade; and chen auch. 
gueſts. The youtip 5 ple being fer down at the table, 
the lads hoſing a DE 'raffety between thew, the 
ſuacha dreſſes the beg N Which bei gene, a look. 
ing glals is brought, and the young 20 ple Joining their 
Ag look an ſmile one upon the other, while the'twy 
ſuachas eff hops upon them; after which, they, 80 to 
ehorch,” where they are alen Lo nonies al. 
ready: mentioned. E e 
As the Rufffaus dhe > | 
polygamy is forbidden under pain HD, the emperor 
himſelf 4 only 5 vie at. a 0 N 2000 if 
the Fr rren ER a f | 


\ 


. N NY ho 2 
N mr 7 


„ aid in 0 white Foo 1. preſ i 
41 +. 10 — or his rn coffin 1s Hoey | 
2 piece of cloth, or the colt of "The le 
ſort, if-the ſeaſon Will permit, Keep the baty eight or ten 
days, during which 2 tieſt Ten every day to purify 
Fiete 17 it with ho Water. 7 

| At length le pr ieſt h the picture of the py 

buen Mist ef te dest ag followed by mY ur virgins, who 
ate neareſy telated-to' the "Larter, and ats very woumfil 
ſamentations, but begin and leave off exatly at à fe 
i tis dead oth. carried by fix men öpon thei 


the bride treading. it under their feet, ſay, |<. May they ſhoulders 3 but if 5 de a monk; or 4 nun, 2 
6 thus fall under our feet, and. be trodden to pieces, hof office is euere by” . 5 1 own. rofellion, 
* 66: 8 endeavour to ſow diviſion or diſcontent between {corple is furrounded by fere at prieſts, 40 Inc conſe i 25 


keep off the evil ſpirits,” all the while fing 1 palm; 


on LN. young ; couple, wiſhing them, much profperity and then follow the kiudted And Friends Wich wa e but 


ſome. pull the bride by the robe, as if they would take her 


without any order“ On their” coming to 19 grave the 


from, the bridegroom, to whom ſhe ſticks cloſe, en coffig is uncovered, and the 'prieſt holding over it the pc 
ſeem unable o remaye her.. {ture of the patrons ſaint, ys ſeveral” 7 4. 5 


The nuptial ceremony being ended, theo dae rem he often 
fa a lledge, or coach, by the light of * flambeaux, and fc Gufnefs. 
the bridegroom on horſeback. Fhe men immediately ſit 


down at the table, which is covered with proviſions; 

while the women conduct the bride into her chamber, 
undreſs her, and having put her ts bed, come to the 
bridegroom, who riſing; from the table, is conducted to 
the brigels chamber by ix Vr eight young men, each with 
a Wax · candle i his hand, which they ſtick in the barrels 
of wheat, barfey, and bats, that ſtand round the bed. 
The bride no ſooner ſees the; bridegroom than ſhe flips on] 
a morning-gown . lined, with fur, and Hing meets and ſax 
lutes him with a low. inelination of 8 head; and this 
uſed to be the hirſt time of the bridegroom's ſeeing her 


kepeats, “ Lord, Took upon this { oul 
„ Mean while e Widow. continues. 5 1 
tations, and the relations ad friend, after 1 i 0 
; jthe "debeaſed or his colin, "Fake their leave, The pi 
| hen takes à piece of paper, \ ich i is a, ad of tic et. fot 
is Eutrance into paradiſe, fi ed by, the. biſhop of, the 
ew and”: the confeffor; © is he puts ing th cofiia, 
hieh' is ther ſhut and put 155 the grave, "with. the fac 
turned towards the eaff; while thoſe w 5 return to de 
houle of mourning e drown their ſorrow i in good liquor. 
Their Whole time of mourning, laſts forty days, durin 
which three feaſfs are made fat the relations gf the decealch 
on the third, ninth; and twentieth, day Me the: but 


face. They then ſit down to a table, where, among other 
Daaden they. have a roaſted fowl, which the bride- 

m pulls, aſunder, and throwing over his :ſhovlder the 
part 2 lights on firſt, they eat the reſt, and then go to 
bed; while, the gueſts empl6y,themſlves in ſeveral charms 
to promote the dappineſs of the new married couple. 
Some time after an old ſerxvant tif the houſe, who attends 
at the door, comes and -aſks whether the buli neſs be 
done; and the bridegroom anſwering; Yes, the word is 
given for the trumpets and timbrels to ſtrike up, and 


| theſe 1 till iy: nu %, cou rt are e condudtel to 


g 2 | td 


22 


during which tlie pricft fays certain prayers, morping. at 
evening over the grave, Which for that purpoſe. 

with à fmall hut of mats: for though Rs Ri 
believe in Purgatory, ey maintain that there are 0 
places to which the ſouls" of men retire after 777 5 
ration om the body, there to wait till the dax of 

ment, ſome in a pleaſant and delightful abode, 155 
they enjoy the converfatian of angels; others in a gl 
and diſmal valley, where they ſee nothing but go 
and believe that while the ſcul i is yet on its way, it af 
{be diverret from tlie evil 19 by e l the pick 
and monks. 8 E 6 % 
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 #ABNING Was but lite known io _— 4 a 
the reign of Peter the Steatz but that. 185 

okatech ſpared neither expence nor trouble o f pel, the 
clouds of ignorance which overſpread his, empire 155 to 
inſpire his übjects With a taſte for the. arts and iciences of El 
he founded an academy of en an univerlity, anc 
ſeminary at Pererſburgh, belides gt 3-4 ſchools 1 in the dif 
ferent parts of his empire; N perſons of = 
10 ſettle 
at eren ee 1 collected a great number of books;;, 
encouraged his ſubjects to travel into: thoſe countries. . 1 0 
the arts and pai flouriſhes . » 50 and erp; 


4 


galten their minds, and x de 


N | 
8 We. Had el 


C73 44 


ten Td. Indeed 4 pre 8 eich 6585. "Rag ® 
ſent from Poland to Moſcow; and à printing houſe erected, 
by 


the, REL: of one one of the former Gar 5; but the| 


If" * 

All the gs Lick 195 rats are A Sat improv- 
ing in Ruffia, and theſe improvements are far from, 
entirely owing to the foreigners who reſide 


mong them.; 
for the natives being ſparret 'off by emulation, frequently | 
equal, aud ſometimes exceed their maſters. They. a 
formerly almoſt folely em iploys ed 1 in apriculture, ſeeding of 


cattle, hunting g, and fiching. They excelled, indee 


making Ruſſia leather, whic bad been long, practiſed | bye | 


them; but they were entirely unacquai ted, with the more 
ingenious mechanic arts. Great numbers of excellent 
artificers, invited by Peter t ie e Great, {etthag. in his domi- 
nions, the Ruſſians ſhewed that, with proper inſtructions, 
they did not want the capacit 'of being taught 3. and they 


have now flouriſhing matiufaftures of velvet, fülk, linen, 


and woollen ſtuffs; alſo copper, bras, iron, ſteel, and 
tin, are wrought; and great Linen 'fire- -arms, gunpowder, 
wire, cordage, nail. cloth, Paper, parchment, and glaſs, 
are made in Ruſſia. All thefe manufactures are, how- 
ever, not brought to ſuch perfection as to be carried 


on without the aſſiſtance of foreigners, and additional 


ſupplies. of thoſe commodities from abroad. . Beſides, 
thoſe made by Ruſſian workmen are ſold for one half or 
a third. part leſs than thoſe made by foreigners. at Peterſ- 
burgh and Moſtow ; and indeed they. will not do more 
than half or a third part of the ſervice. But ſhip - buildin 
is carried to great perfection in Ruſſia. As for the Ruſſian 


ils they Want. 


Eos Belong, 66 1 95 ſturgeon; | 


0 Europe. The. 9 1 


$|put into, kegs for export 


[His 
lence i wo bj 
which it is prepar 


1 to give here 5 manner in 
of. the roes of the ffh, Ut: 

The beſt is made of the 
Abel 4 8 4 * of typ {orts,. hs granulated and; 
e| preſſed, W The fe former -Fhich- is; molt. eſteemed, is pre- 
{pared in autümn and winter, but the latter is made in 
I ſummer, and bath frm: are,exparred t9 the ſouthern parts. 
AN is firſt ſalted; after; taking, 

away. the. art; with, It, well cleaned. and made 
into brine ; 5 W rom the oily parts, it is 
Caviar is moſt palatable 


didera bly i in 


The ſkins and oil are ſent to stef. 


ki ey they are their on attiſts, and mate al the uten- |. 


hen fre ad, e on bread. with falt, leaks, and pep - 
per, and | therefore ſent iu the winter. frozen tom all parts 
of the SY but as without falt it ſoon berate. 
bz warmth, it cannot well be 2ported freſn. er 

Ru rds a variety of articles of commerce that are. 


Jof great 8805 foreigners; aud as the ex ports of this coun- 
try fig exceed i ip imports, the balance of trade is _conſi- 

10 favaur. The other Ruſſian home commo- 
dities are ſables and black; furs; the ſuins of blue and 
White foxes, ermines, hyenas, linxes, ſquirrels, tears, 
<| panthers, . wolves, . martins, wild cats, white hates, &c. 
Likewiſe Ruch leather, ; copper, iron, iſinglaſs, tallow, 
ve pitch ; tar, linſeed- oil, train · Oh, reſin, honey, wax 

Xx, thread, m e $4 


in aſh, . ſalt-fih, hemp, fla 
linen, fall. cloth, mats... caſtor, Siberian 'muſk, mamonts | 
teeth and bones, as they arg called, ſeap, feathers, hogs: | 
briſtles, timber, &c. to which may be added the Chineſe 
goods, rhubarb, and other; drugs, with. which! the Rats 
-|fians partly furniſh the 1eſt of Europe. 
The fiſhery of ſeals, of which about tep thouſand are 

-| annually: caught, yields five thouſand; Meafares of oil. 


$| horſes, from Nova Zembla; uſed to load thirty baats a- year 
| with blubber, and their t&th are eſteemed next do ivo: 
but this, 17 5 pong monopolized. by a company, _ | 
ine a; moon hes; 


hin Penn 
e wine, hy an and other fiſh, gp >= er 
Sc. In 1749, the value of be goods exported from Pe- 
terſburgh amounted to three millions one hundred and 
[eighty-four thouſand three. hundred and twenty-two rubles, 
„and that of the imports. 40 two, millions pine hundred and 
[forty-two,, thouſand te hundred, and fotty-1wo rubles c 
of "theſe. .the value of. two millions. two hundred and 
s |forty:- five. thouſand five hundred and ſeventy-thiree- rubles 
were ex ported to England: and, the yalueof:zhe.commo- 


| dities, Mee from thence amounged to done milion 


twelve, thou ſand two hundred and nine rubles, gat To. =: 

But! it will not, be improper to enter here mort minutely 
into the ſtate commerce in the Ruſſian mp. The 
trade of Ruſſia may be divided into domeſtie aud ere 
or Me by land and ſea. The: landetrade chieſiy conſiſts of 
„The trade to China, which is chiefly carried on by 
2 and partly by private adventurets The moſt 
valuable .commodities,,and thoſe in the greateſt quantity, 
carried by,the Ruff W to China, are furs; in return for 
W bring old, tea, ſilke; eotton, &c. 

2+ The, trade to Perla, by. the way of Aſtracan and the 
Caſpian ſea,..i is; pretty. conſiderable; and a. returns are 
5 in raw ſilks and ſilk ſtuffs. | 

The: trade with the Calmucs, which lady + in 
3 hands, conſiſts; of all kinds of iron, and copper 
utenſils; in return for which: they receive cattle, prori- 
ſions, and ſometimes gold and, flrer : but this rrade is of 
no great importance. 

. The trade to . one of the chief towns of 
Ulſbec Tartary, is either for ready money, or hy bartering | 
of goods for curled lamb · ſlins, Indian ſilks, and ſome- 
times gems brought to the yearly fair of Samarkand. 

The traders in the Ukraine ſell all kinds of provi- 


9 ions to the Crim Tartars; and alſo carry an a trade with 


the Greek. merchants at Conſtantinople. 
6. The inhabitants of Kiow trade to Sileſia i in carte and 


— 


; 13 leather. 8 4 © 


BY: SA The 


ry . 


Morſes, or ſea- 


* 


eg 
ae bona) 


— ther! had their wa 
tice continued till 172 1, when, my 
Great, the ſeat of eommerte was Saunt op Et 7 5 
gel! 10 Peterſburgh ; 
their factor thither, where they. are uot allowed 

to keop the goods canfigned to them in their.own ware- 
| 855 ee . ro depoſit them in magazines built. 
of pat purpoſe 
0 t warehouſe Ou * proportion tothe quantity of 


| 1 of natives and foreigners. 
may-ſell either by whoſefale: or Zeal; i but thi latter by 
whalefale only; and that to none but the natives: for they 
ar not permitted to ſel any! thing to one another, or to 
have an commereial d Maſt of the fo- 
fp raders/at Peterſburgh we ouly pron wo the reſt, 
0 > arade-on their own bot!6ms; deal chi grocery. 

he. oor Shrine with large capitals, and, with! 
olf op” for themſelves; may ratſe hand. 
ſome for The Ruſſian traders; who bring goods to 
1 150 carry foreign commodities” farther into 
the gontinent, do not reſide in that city, but annually 
bring theit gosds thither in May or June by water, and | 
in: GS ptember October, and December, return with fo. 


reign commodities ; but the wealthy ſave the fatigue of . 


travelling, by ſending their factor to Peterſburgh. 

All foreign merchandizes are generally ſold at a twelve 
months credit; but the Ruſſian commodities muſt de 
paid for at*the delivery of the goods, exeept the natives | 
find a difficulty in ſelling their ſtock; in which caſe they 
deal by 
goods, but generally inſiſt on one fourth, one third, or 


one half of the value of the whole in ſpecie; and of late Fi 
foreign merchants deal for the Ruſfian commodities by # 
and een advance the money to the Ruſſians in | 


winter, upon condition of their delivering in the goods 
at a” ſertled price the following ſummer; but, for the 


| 


«ys bees, there is no nation in the world more inclined to 


. n on his guard in his dealings with tbem 


en which the foreign tradets femo. f 


by the government, to which they pay equ 


rs of Perertburgh, asin 0 
The former 


{ 


way of exchange; yet will not barter gopds for ſor 


Beelen 
ith ba hs but a eta, PF og Kia, d 


5 amounted to two hundred and ninety,” 


* FIN? 


3 tho the Ruſſians are at pieſent; hut RO, 
at] tio full af chicanerꝝ and art, that.a foreigner cannot bot 
J. The weights: pechliar to Ruſſia, are a ſolothnie; which 
lis one ſixth of an ounce, and ig divided into halves; quar. 
ters, and eighths : z Ruſhan- bound, equal to nivety- fix 
olothgics : a pud, or pod, equal to thirty-ſix pounds” 
avoirdupois.;. a berkowetz, eqv to ten puds. * 4 
weights ate the ſame with thoſs of Germany. . 
[The meaſures of length are the arſhine, or Ruffan 4 
al to twenty-eight inches and one tenth Enpliſh mea. 
ſure : à werſoc, which is one fixteenth of an arſhine; and. 
a lar hen, Or fathom, contains three arſhine. 
All che Ruſſian coins, ducats excepted, have mcc 
tions in the Ruſſian tongue. The gold coins are im̃ per al 
ducats; and the largeſt filver coin is the ruble; the Value 
of which 'rifes and falls according: to the "courſe of 18 
change. A ruble id Ruſſia is equal to an hundred cope 
or four ſhillings and fix-pence Sterling,” The other ae 
coins are half rubles, which are called 1 and qua 
ter rubles. A gryphe, or grive, is of the value o 
copeiks, and ten griwes are equal to a ruble, 
| The copper coins are, à Copeik, Which is of the vi 


* 


4 . 


EEE 8 


of about à halfpenny ; A pla or denuſhka, two gk 
ahich mike a cope 7 ind plats, Which b ua 


of 4 copeik. et ee en 
There are no other [RAT pieces current in Ruſſia | 
ducats, Holland rixdollars, and Albert 9 9 


r e 20 
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of t the ; Coronation,. Titles, Arme, Caurt, | Revenues, and 

Forces nenen by Land and 8, . 244) 
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greater ſecurity, theſe contracts are entered in the caſton- 
| houſe books. 


early as the reign of the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, to whom 
earptain Chancellor delivered a letter from Edward VI. in 
353, and received a licence to trade, which was renewed 
by Peter the Great, In 1742 a treaty of commerce was 
concluded between Ruſſia and England, by which it was 
ſtipulated, that the Engliſh ſhould be allowed the privi- 
lege of ſending goods through: Ruſſia into Perſia; but 
captain Elton, an Engliſhman, having entered into the 
ſervice of Nadir Shah, and built ſhips on the Caſpian ſea 
for that monarch, the Ruffians, together with the troubles 
in Perſia, put a ſtop to this trade. The Engliſh, how- 
ever, ſtill carry on a conſiderable trade with Raff, which 
exceeds that of any other nation. 

The goods chiefly imported from England are all ſorts 
of. woolen manufaCtures, lead, tin, pewter, dying woods, 
indigo, olibanum, brimſtone, and lignum-vitz: - The Hol- 
landers and Hamburghers, beſides theſe; bring wines, pa- 
per, alum, glaſs-ware, ſpices. dollars, plate, gold and 
ſilver lace, brocades, Sileſia cloth, &c. * 

The exports of the Engliſh from Ruſſia are hemp, flax, 
linen, train- oil, pot-aſh, rhubarb; ifinglaſs, wax, tar, red 
| hides, and-caviar. The Dutch and Himburghers receive 
alſo from theuce wood -· aſhes, maſts, hides dried, tallow, 
fables, hemp. ſeed, mats, and hogs briſtles. Fo 

The Dutch carry on the ente trade, next to the Eng- 
liſh, with the Ruſſians. Bills of exchange are drawn at 
Peterſburgh on Amſterdam only; on which account the 
traders of other countries, who give commiſſion for buy- 
ing Ruſſian commodities at Peterſburgh, are obliged to 
procure credit, or to have proper funds at Amſterdam.” 

The trade to Peterſburgh is now carried to a ores! 
height, for the number of ſhips which entered that port 


in 1751, from England, Holland, France, Norway, Den- 
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| + the acceſſion of an emperor. to the throne, the mes: 
 tropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops, with all.thes 
nobility and. principal merchants throughout the empire, 
are ſummoned to Moſcow againſt the day of coronation ; 
when the archbiſhop of Moſcow. conducts the emperor to 
the church of Precheſte, or our Lady, where à ſcaffold is; 
erected three ſteps high, covered with rich Perſian tape - 
ſtry, on which are ſet three chairs at equal diſtances from 
each other. One of theſe is for the e r, another for 
the archbiſhop, and the third: for the imperial cap and 
robe. The robe is of purple ſatin, lined with ſable, 
on the top of the cap, which is embroidered with 2 
is a ſmall crown, ſet as thick as poſſible with e 
and ſaid to be the ſame which the great duke Demetrius 
Monomach took at Caffa, in Tartary, and deſtined for the 
coronation: of his ſucceſſors. ' 
On the prince's entering the church, the clergy beg 
their hymns ;- after which t e archbiſhop | prays to God, to. 
St. Nicholas, and the other kaut deſiring their preſence 
on that ſolemn day. The prayer being ended, the chief 
counſellor of ſtate takes the em peror by the band, and pre-. 
ſenting him to the ar chbiſhop, lays, © The knez and hay 
*« jars acknowledge the prince here preſent to be law 
„heir to the crown, and deſire that as ſuch you imme · 
25 diately crown him.” Upon this the archbiſhop leads. 
the'prince up to the ſcaffold, ſeats him on one of the the 
chairs, touches his forchead with a little croſs of dias. 
monds, and bleſſes him.” Then one of the metropolnggy 
reads the following prayer: 15 
O Lord our God, King of Kings, who didft c choole 
« thy ſervant David, by thy prophet Samuel, and didit 
% cavſe him to be anointed Eing over thy people Iſrae Fn 
ze attend to our prayers, which, though unworthy, we 
* offer up to thee. Look down from thy ſaoRuary 
upon this thy WG, whom thou haſt choſen and ex: 
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gh IL — eee 0 quinn nu e g 

ah wor ee wer pow | Pho firſt and moſt honourable is thit'of $t//Andrew, 
ul” 85 frequently intermixed with the emperor' u name. . Sy Pot th GhcaeWt * 

opoli 01h — ones aps e len ant pn proper 

tropolitans goes up to the 8, rve Ca ne gave the tutes, 
« the health of > eee the Ruſſias, w hom he hairs ker düse, which bath is 75 
«c hath. of his for belivin ay ic l a 4 and grant him a collar. "ob 38 F449 d Fs Tat en” 24.4% I 705 5 A 1 one! n 5 111 $*; 1 0 
« Jong and happy life.” Tbeſs words are echoed round 1. Thie Wend is the order of St. Alculade Neef, or 


be x ſome ng by every one —— n=" aggons arch-|the-red ribbon,” which was inſtituted by. Peter J. but the 


tells him, That crarime Cutharine firſt conferred it in the This 
of 'God,:alÞ the ſthtes order has-alſo'its badge and motto- Lg ; 


in Ronbur of his Confort Catharine, and from 


imop 1 7 7 to the prince and 
: fuice, 57 providence 
« of the — as well ercleſiaſtical as temporal; have There is Hkewiſe à female order founded 
<« eſtabliſhed and erowned dum emperor of allthe Nuſſias, en 

called 


4e and entruſted him with mont of ſuch impor- dhe order of St. Catharine. Theſe hongurs, # 8 
< tance, he qught to — —-— love God, Voltire obſerves,” command reſpect, coſt the 


<< keep his c mandments, adminiſter juſtice; and 
0 tet and maintain the true Greek religion. He 
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wards to that gf St. Nicholas, both of 
as that of our Lady, are within the walls oftthe pa- at dhe Netten court, . ſerved with Eighteen ' hwridred _ 
Jace, and, after ſinging in each of them the ſame Litany diſhes ; for this Purpoſe the court-puryeyor receives two 
as before, conclude — ceremonies with eee thouſand rubles ry thtes tay ys,” exeluſive of the products 
great hall, of the Kremlin de Hh ſof 9 eſtues, and uh proper quaiitities 'of wine, 
The antientfovereigns of Ruſſia filed ther t — — The dell Tori coriſumptiori” of coffee a- 
dukes, and afterwards czars ; but Peter the great aſſumed anc Puree pad]: r chiriyn ſie pounds weight ; "and 
the title of emperor;- and! that tit is now given him by ſeven-thonfand puds of falt are expended ever) Month. 
all Europe. The titles of the emperor at full length are, The revenues of the Ruſſian empire are variouſly: com 
Emperor and ſole ſovereign of all the Ruſſias, ſovereign uted; ſdme hat" they amount to Hxty. mil- 
lord of Moſcow, Kiow, Wlodimiria, Novogrod; czar in f ions of — otfiers' to W nd others 
Caſan, Aſtracan, aud Siberia; lord of Pleſow]; great to no more than eight millions à but Mr. 
duke of Smalenſko; duke of Eſthonia, Livonia, and Voltaire ſays, that accbrding to the Ruffizn . Wenne in 
Carelia; of Tweria, Ingria, Pernia, Wiatkia, Bulgaria, 1745, they amounted” to: thirteew millions of rubles; 
and lord of ſeveral; other territoriesx- great duke of No- reckoning only the taxes and! duties paid r moriey, ex- 
vogrod, in the low country of Tſniernickow, Relan, | clufive'o 'what is paid in kind; and adds: that this ſum 
Roſtow, Iaroſlaw, . Biclo-ſero, Uldoria, Obdoria, Con- ¶ was thenifufficient to mainthin tires hundred and thirty- 
dinia; emperor. of all the northern parts; lord of the nine tlioùſand five hundred foldiers and ſallors q und tliat 
territory o Jon uweria : of the Carthalinian, Grewzinian, both the revenue and troops have increaſed ende. It is, 
and Georgean ezars; of the Kabardinian, Circaſſian, and however, very certain that the imperial revenues bear no 
Vorian princes; and lord and F ured ruler of: many proportion to the vaſt extent of the Ruſſiun dominions; ; 
other countries and territories. that they do not all conſiſt f mofitypthe country | 
Since the reign of Iwan Badlowitz, the we Ruflia in maty places furniſhing-recruits f the army ãnſtead of 
have been, or, an eagle diſplayed ſable, holding a golden it ;. and moſt of the inhabitants of Siberia pay their tri- 
ſcepter and monde in his talons: over the eagle's head bute i in furs. 
are three crowns, , and on its breaſt-it-bears a ſhield, with] "Theſe revenues ariſe from che latmual capitation, or 
the arms of Moſcow in the center, encompaſſed by fix poll-tax, te Which the vaffals of vablemen pay ſeven 
or, which are thoſe of Ama, Siberia, Caſan, K ow, copeiks, the bur hundred and twenty copeiks, 
Wlodimiria. At the Tartars other nations in the _—— of Caſan 


bone . ——̃ D— 2 officer under the emperor anger i . 

his homage z and all the reſt, eecleſiaſtics, mobles, and jor, after whom is the g. od of the houſho 

others, in their xaſpeRive ranks, do the fame. Then then — the 4 — a omptroller, cham⸗- 

go to the churab uf St Michad the Archangel; and afteg: berlain; taſters, rer d T 25 
a8 well racy e ee es abe eee twite 4 ddy 


. power of the Ruſſian em emperor is an dete and pay a hundred and ten copeiks a man. This tax, ac- 
unlimited as poſſible, | Peter the Great pu bliſhed:amordi- cording” "to! Dr. e ur- 0 | 'e nene of 3 
Wade, by; which the * was entirely to. depend rabless ind nigh * n F 
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ied on mount © Caucaſus, and ere [oe 227 ickle and wavering ; but { 


ly. Their forces entire] 
. z of the fxteenth century, the Cotes valry⸗ „ Their dialect i 4, A Bans of ly cape 


che ian 3 but the ater is inoft A 
The Poles, ſenſible of the advan- profeſs angus er gn hut there ate alſo, ſome Pav- 


| El TE 
La * 


che incurſions of the Terk: took them under their are Aer FO . 
N in the year 1562, and * them ier de ng to it, is ver 
| ſubfidy,. on ond foot taman, r ofton ue 
* ddy. 0 y hay — - cap” Rang the do- 
minions ; an | to bind them hy ties of intereſt; gave up Pons 
to them the whole what lies between the rivers 1 
Nieper and Nieter,” and borders of Tartary. The owitz, and are at preſent hiya 
Coſſacs. ſo induſtriouſly, cultivated! that fertile tract of eq aa a the other Ruſſian ene 
„ that in oon — it was. interſperſed with large hee he ; ab Mia an d ilgrs long th 
town, and handſome villges. They continually A banks 25 Pon ; but i ic: bh . and in 
— the Turks by we incurſions, and to — the places Ap der water, pre f 
tter purſuing: them, or making tepriſals; ſeized farther upt ount 
on ſeveral ſmall iſlands. ga dd Liepers: where they kept 2 jeultcre, and oc 5 
their magazines, © torch or t od ee bor 
1 alliance, though of fuch aa. both to theſtaman'; NY, he taman 1 85 IT. Aran are nd 
Poles and Collacs, . did not long ſubſiſt.3 for the former junſdition of two a NL 50 | 'Fo 
envyi ag. the latter the fine equntry they poſſeſſedꝭ at- The troops of theſe Con 0 1 ie conſiſtix of 
8 15 to bring them int ſubjection; upon which the valry: Eye town. and Vas e in this country, 1 en 
fired with indignation, had recourſe to arma, and and fritrountded with ag es to ſecure ay et the 
| applied both 2 Ruſſia and the Ottoman Porte for pro- linchrfionsof t the Cube 1 Os Lagarh Ta. 1 whom 
ion. bloody; war enſued, which, in the they are alway 8 at War. 5 C 2. 
firteenth 5 . Fes was from time to [ſervice in g 


Mgt with 


a on he woke; ing. In 
ny put themſelves Wes the, protec 


Nossen of Ruſſia, and their former epuntry: —.— taid fin | as 2g iſh, . W 
waſte in the late wars, they ſettled in the Ruſſian Ukraine the banks of the Ney er, 


upon on receivin aflurances from the ting: court, | le Yaik Coſſacs Wie on. the « but gde of 


they were 2 3 to 1 in —.— A — ture qr: much Lars. by other fo from 
of troops for the ſervice of Ruſſia, But in 1708, Sq their e manner of living, and! EE with 
zeppa their hettman, or chief, went over from the Ruſ- the Tartars; they have not. the ſhape and air peculiat i 
ſians to the Swedes, under Charles XII. upon which the reſt of their bil men; but reſemble. them, 7 
Peter I. reſolved to prevent ſuch revolts for the future, ever; in their 1 e and cuſtoms. The 
and after the battle of Pultowa ſent a ſtrong detachment chief em riculture, fiſhi ad feed! 
into the little iſlands of the Nieper, to whi the Coſſacs cattle”; 4 11155 Mi 76 Her "tribes, de a 6 
had fled with their wives, their children, and all*their lam oppor mity of robbing. their neighbours. T heix 
effects, and cruelly ordered them, without diſtinction, |titual Wars with the Kara Kalpacs oblige t 


among the ſoldiers. He alſo ſent a great number of his indeed ect to Ruſfian waywodes, to whom oy 5 
men into their country, and. LINGER many thouſangs of nually pa L wo in cattle, corn, honey,;,and wei 


the Collacs' to FE N ed to Jung of the Baltic, | but have th particular chiefs, wo 18 
Where ory they we | manner of hard laboiir, 3: + ing tc their antient cuſtoms, _ The greateſt part Sf f 
7. their hettman in 1722, that offioe Y AN "profeſs the Greek igen but man) 


ws liked, but Was reſtored again in 1750 when lies of Mahometiſm and Paganiſm are Rill t to be 5 
| m 


— 


2 


_ 'Thac 12 . 1 on an eder — 
1 bal pK belides > vue barracks-for:the gar- 
nion, officers. houſes,” {and  ſonie:. churches, includes” 3 
rich and. ſtate] wy, 1 founded in the 1 
century, and called Petſhetſky, from the monks former! 
living in a petſhera, or cavern, in the moi on 
the convent now ſtands. In its ſubterraneous vaults, |'d 
which reſemble alabyrinth, and contain chapels; cells, &c. | 
are found a great number of undecayed bodies, ſuppoſed to 
be the remains of ſaints and martytrs; and hete the bodies | 
of the deceaſed monks are alſo depoſited. Oppoſite to 
this monaſtery formerly ſtood:a nunnery, which. is now 
converted into a magaa ine. The ſuburbs of Betſherſæy 
are very large, . conſiſting, of houſes belonging to the 
above - mentioned convent; and alſo of ſeveral convents and 
churches, the principal. of. which: is the canvent of St. 
Nicholas. 8 „ £715 
Old Kiow.is ſeated, on an ewinengs facing the go 
"and is fortified, according to the mountainous: nature of 
the country, with horn-werks, Sc. Here ſlande the 
Cathedral of the Greek archbiſhop of Kiow, Halitſn, and 
Little Ruſſia, ho reſides in the convent of St. Sophia. 
J 0 tbis church and the convent of idtMichaet. dale 
.moſt of the houſes in the 15 
Podol is ſituated below Old Kiow, in a a on- the 
banks of the Nieper, and, except its churches. and con- 
vents, conſiſts entirely of ſhops and tradeſmen's houſes. 
Its magiſtrates are independent of the colonels of the regi- 
ments In garriſon, and receive their orders immediately 
from the war- office at 
to the Bratſkoi monaſtery, near the town-houſe, is en- 
8 'tirely, built of ſtone, and is one of the nobleſt ediſices in 
the city, The univerſity of Kiow has the archbiſhop 
for its principal, and under him are two officers, who have 
the care of the ſtudents... There are nine profęſſors, who 
live in a wooden building, to which belongs a delightful 
garden: theſe are all monks, and are not to taſte fleſh 


j 
; 
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% — 
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ci The this rule in private, Their ala. 
Lies are but ſmall 


© $457 


all * Wie are read to them, od —_ alſo — * 
ſeveral exerciſes, according to the cuſtom. « of other univer- 
«ities, as;publick diſputations, and the like, beſides fome | 
others peculiar to themſelves. While this city was ſub- | 
ject to the Poles, the papiſts had a biſhop, a Dominican 
convent, a college of Jeſuits, and ſeveral churches there, 
- whi.h are all ſuppreſſed, and appropriated 10 the wie of 
the profeſlors: of the Greek religion 
Pultowa, or Pultawa,. a town ſituated on the rings; 
. Worlkla, | This town, with the regular fort belongin 
to. it, is ſubject to a commandant, and not to the — 
of the regiment of Coſlacs in garriſon there. The 


The Don Coſſacs who dwell in this government 


* reſidence of the attoman. 


Glucow, The academy adjoining | 


+ the following tribes: the M 


* 


y 1 0 9 0% * 4 1 1 
They ans — eln Crimes; andithipugh Polen dae Getniaby, 
— courage, and make excellent ſoldiers. They live wh different town, bu aerger 
peace, and cen car eee arent vi agar rep vv x being beſieged 
the Calmucs. 45 das 8 k AH 1 Sj 1709. and by its falling into A lands the 
The, government - of Kigw.iconlilts of ten cireles,) the | Alter che efear- of Charlea, XII. — f The: 
moſt conſiderable cities of which are Kiew and Pultowa, 8 75 Sweden had his bead quarteta at a 
|  K jow, or Klews the capital of this E which | which ſtands upon an eminence without the ton. tic A 
is ſituated, on the Nieper, is Haid to Baue been founded 1 e eee "ue Tootne 01 ee 916015 pit 
by. Kiusg:a Sclavonian prince, and, according: 0 the 7 e e 2 EC nnen eng 1 
Poliſh. Writers, N . 25 a HS] Sy erf „K. Wt #4 77700 | 
count is not to Peng | | 1 * M11, 3: 26% e . 7 3 1 5 . 
0g, be great duke Jarvſlaw, declared it the: . ninents . of. Warone N 
all uſſia ; and. 1 it; continued 40 be the reſidenoe of che Wy, — — an 72 Nous 70 as} 1 — 2 0 c 
9 till the twelfth. century. 18 e 10 g; anda gonciſe 1 7 of the. 
into the hands. of the Folesz but, an i667, they reſtored | 25 "ea ee eee, 64: Galli A tit ee 5 4 
it to the Ruſſians: for a certain tetm of years, and in e en hk FO $4 
r JT. ˙ w 1] 3 25 me -of V Voronelh and A | 
ly. conkhits: of. theow ſmall towns 3. the 1 ts, the, moſt rem 
s Pere „Wich Its. ſuburbs; the old f ; ff | Es. bes | 5 v4 5 04457 
the 85 of dect a which eee the | bs EE 2 large and 28 epic city, 2 
in a narrow, but, very. deeg river. 6 lame name. 
| It. is, ſurrounded with à wal i t e re wy” f the 


et, or governor, and a; biſhop's 
i | the. ſtreets, 185 tone —— —.— are 
- | beams.of. timber, "Peter, in order to e 
ae 0 the Black ſea, 1 A 5 55 en 
buil ding of. pings 


2 is.city Carries on A,CO | ble e 12 A 
of Hh, 99 55 + FT-oS 2 2 


== on a river o 
e on, 

925 A ee 

. the 


falsche e Bachmut intains à bat! | 

troops, 2515 a Sound Jp Cee, conkifting of a 

dred men. The goons + 1 is 

Donez, the Don, the Blagk 4 Mius, and Kalmius, 

exceeds. all the reſt of Little R 3 fertility ; and has 

alſo. ſexeral. ſpots that are 12 88 contain rich ore. 3 
ar 


- ſmall towins fituated on the rivers Don 
heir capital, named Tſherkaſk, is the 
It is built in the Turkiſh 


manner, and part of it encompaſſed with high paliſadbes 
fixed on the Don. This city is of. large compaſs; it is 
inhabited. by a great number of Ae and carries on a 
grout trade. | 
At the diſtance of four werſts. is the city. of St. — * 
| a new town regularly built and fortified by the Ruſſians. 
It is but ſmall, and is ſeated low on the banks ef the Don. 
It has ſiæ baſtions and the neceſſary out-works, with a 
garriſon conſiſting. of two marching and two garriſon re- 
giments. The houſes' are. well built, ths ſtreets broad | 
and-ſtraight. - 

The enen of Bielogordd: contains part of Little 
Ruſſia, and is divided into five diſtricts. 5 
The capital of the government is Bielogorod, which 
ſtands on the river Danez, and was built in the year 
990. About an Engliſh mile from the town is a large 
chalk hill, where Bielogorod formerly ſtood, and from 
which it derives its name, which ſenlges a White town ; 
but it was afterwards built in a valley between two moun- 
tains, It is divided into the Old and New Town; it 
has three ſuburbs, and is a biſhop's ſee. ; The Old Town 
is ſurrounded with a rampart and monty and the New 


Toun with paliſadoes. 
The government of Smalenſr contains White Ruſſia, 


. — the whole to 
8. e 5 e | 
talion 


jun- 
Win between the 


poſſeſſed of man 
Jand Donez. 


properly ſo called, which was ceded by Poland to Ruſſia 


* a treaty concluded in 1667 and — 1 in 1686. 
The moſt remarkable place in this government is, 
"Smolenſk, a large and well fortified town on the Nieper, 

the reſidence of the governor, and a biſhop's ſee. It car- 
tries on a conſiderable trade, and is famous in hiſtory from 
its being the ſubject of many diſputes between the Poles 
and Ruſſians ; during which it was often. deen and 
taken by both. parties. 

The government of Niſhnei Norogtod i is inhabited by 

Morduands, whoſe Janguage is 


ſaid toreſemble the Finlandiſh dialect; the Tſheremiſfians, 


he into The Mak 


. burghers, till lately, carried on a conſiderable trade to the | 
4": 4 


who 980 the plain on 
Ta. 98 


A þ 


* 
way * 


5 de bea gas de Wage; Ae | 
| among the mountains on the right fide « Mar rows. T 
fenen te thit but tlie g 
1 liter v0 that of Cäüſan. The Tſhuw 
ve diſperſed in this 
a2 numerous tribe. They worſhip one ſupreme God, 
bs m they cl Tory ahed -confider-the ſun 5 U Kind of 
ſubordinate deity, to whom they pay their adorations; 
and they have ſeveral other inferior deities, which, they |1 
ſay, hold the ſame ran with the ſaints of the RuMans. 


ns who: 


Every villages has its own idol ered in a ſquare, incloſed 
with paliſadoes. hf perform their devotions to it near 
_ # fire, Where ſheep to the idol, and 32 up 


n n 6 OUR N The per 
performs this facrifice, to whom they — — 


every difficulty, is ſtiled Vumaſſe; - and both ſexes are 
of hid 5;00s office; Great numbers o theſe 
d Have been prized ; th thtoughour al the Ruſ- 


an towns in the diſtricts where they live ſchools have 
n erect, for inſtrusking their youth in the principles 
ofthe Chtiſtian relig jon,” in order to quali them for 
being miffonaries amen their own tribe. 8 
ment ntains fout Eittles, and 4 4 977 place 1 
Farildiction is Nifittei Novogro t id, Lower * 
tod, Which is 4 large wi Rog city ' ſeated on the 
olga, at the inflüx of the river Ora. It wWas built in 
Feat 1222, and has two cathedrafs, twenty-e 
churches, moſt of which are built with tone, © 
ve convents, It is an archbjſhop's ſee, and is defetided 
905 ac 775 Turrcunded with ſtone-walls. The trade of 
is very confiderable, 'atid the'ſhops'miake à hand. 
rance, from their being g richly" furniſhed with | 


$f Kinds 
Nute In t 5575 u great fire broke but Here, 
— — wn fands of the habitats ol their 
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1 and the. moſt populous in the. whole empire, and 
may be called the garden of Ruſſia. 

provinces, the principal places in which are the Wi of 
Moſcow and Varoſlawl. 

_ © (Moſcow, the ancient capital of the Ruſſian empire and. 
| the reſidence of theczars, is ſituated in the circle of its own 


dred and fourteen miles north-eaſt of London. It ſtands 
in a pleaſant plain on the banks of the river Moſkwa, from 
which it derives its name. Mr. Hanway ſays, that river 


runs through it, and making many windings adds a very 


ſtriking beauty to the city; but in ſummer it is in many 
places ſhallow and unnavigable. © Several eminences, in- 
terſperſed with groves, gardens, and lawns, form the 
moſt delightful profpects. It is built ſomewhat after the 
eaſtern manner, it having but few. regular ſtreets, and a 
great number of houſes with gardens. The number of 
the churches in the city is computed at ſixteen hundred, 
among which are eleven cathedrals, and two hundred 
and ſeventy- one parifh churches; the reſt either belon 
to convents, or may be conſidered as private chapels, 
Near the churches are hung up ſeveral large bells, which 
are kept continually chiming. One of theſe is of a ſtu- 
pendous ſtze, and, our author obſerves, affords a ſur- 
prizing proof of the folly of thoſe who cauſed it to be 
made; but the Ruſſians have from time immemorial 
been extremely fond of great bells. This bell is four 
hundred and forty- three thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy- two pounds weight, and was caſt in the reign of 
the empreſs Anne: but the beam on which it hung be- 
ing burnt, it fell, and a large piece is broke out of it. 
Many of the churches have gilt ſteeples, and are magni- 
ficently decorated within with paintings; but indeed moſt 
of theſe are miſerable daubings, without ſhade or per- 
ſpective, 
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erninemt and — are: 


of foreign” goods,” ay' wt a8 thoſe made in 


W nn of Moſcow. is che belt 3 


It contains eleven | 


| 


g and the Baſil garden. 


| 


l to Irn Phe — 


e 


part much more numerous tan thoſe ahnt are well: built 5-2he 


tron = e daily 3 15 er. . ei Pa 
rects is paved, they are very dnn. ||. 
ane city is divided into four wircles,. one withim: ape. 
ther-. Phe interior citele; er the Kremelin, — 

1 contains 1 
5 anda 


$ ; the old imperial palace; 

a vicualling- heuſe, the palace 23 formerly 

to the patriarchy nine c ve monte 
riſh churches; the arſenal, ä 
other offioes. All the churches im the in haue 
beautiful ſpires, moſt of them gilt, or covered with ſdver. 
The architecture is in the Gabi taſte; but the inſule 
of the churches is richly ornamented; ani che picture 
of the ſaints are decorated with gold, ſilver, and precious 


tones In the cathedral called zobor, which has mo Jef 


chan nine towers, covered with copper and double gilt, in a 
ſilyer branch, With forty-siglit lights, faid to weigh t 
thouſand eight hundred punis. Here; arg in 
| filver fhrines, the remains of three: archbicheps z anf in 

4 gold bol ib a robe brought from Perka, hir is he 
Jookeduporias as the identical garment worn dy our Savionn 
The remains of the. ſovercigns of the: Nuffian empire, 
and their male deſcendants, are intetred in St. Michael's 
church; and thoſe of theit conſorts, and 
are depoſited in the -convent-:vf Tihudows All thek 
ſtructures are lofty, ſpacious, and bailt with ſtone: This 
circle is thret hundred fathoms in diameter, and ſurrounded 
with very high and thick walls, fatiked with Hi rowers, 
planred with cannon; and r e deep me d 


. — * 


From the above citcle you 


ie | 


paſs over a Po ay 
the Chineſe-town: 


teen noblemen's houſes, and nine publick edifices:" theſe 
are, the chief diſpenſary, in which the medicines are kept 
in veſſels of China porcelain, decorated , with the imps- 
| rial arms; and from this place the whole empire is ſup- 


ture: a magazine, or warehouſe, to which all 
brought before they have paid duty: 


ſilk manufactory: a printing 


warks. | 


from north to ſouth ; but though there are in this circle 
ſeveral kneſes, bojars, merchants, and tradeſmen, it is 
in many -parts very dirty, and -moſt of the houſes ate 
very mean. It includes ſeventy-ſix pariſh churches, ſeven 


| abbeys, eleven convents, and nine public edifices : thete 


are two palaces, a cannon foundery, 
brewhouſe, a magazine of proviſions, th 


two markets, 2 


At the timber market are ſold 


new wooden houſes, which may be taken to pieces and 


put together again, where the purchaſer pleaſes, 


great extent, The entrance was formerly by thirty-four 


gates of timber, and two of ſtorie; but at preſent only 


the two laſt are ſtanding. Over 'one of theſe gates'is '2 
mathematical ſchool, and an obſervatory, This circle 


contains a hundred and three pariſh churches, two con- 
vents, an imperial ſtable, an arſenal for artillery, a mint, 
a magazine for proviſions, and a eloth manufactory. 


Round theſe principal parts of the city lie the ſuburbs, 
which are of great extent, and contain ſixt 
churches and ten convents. Thele ſuburbs reſenidle the 
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the princeſſes, 


r 


bridge into the ſecond, which is called: Kitaigorod, r 
There ate here five ſtreets,” two c- 
2.2 Jthedrals, Aghteen pariſh churches,” four convents, ti. 


| plied wich medicines: the mint, which is 2 Jr: ves firuc- 
the ambaſſador's palace, which is now gp warner into a 
houſe:: a court 'of- Jjudiea- 
ture: the phyſick garden: and the exchange, in which 
are about fix thouſand handſome ſhops; here all commercial 
affairs are tranſacted, particularly what relates to the trade 
l with China, whence this circle contains many merchants. 


name, in the fifty-fifth degree forty-five minutes latitude, This part of the city is fortified with a pretty high 
and the thirty- eighth degree eaſt longitude ; fourteen hun- wall, engt 


thened with twelve ee and Nee bal 
The thirGcirale farromnds-Hhy-Keemer, ant ib amend) 
Bielogorod, or the White Town, from a white wall with 
which it is encompaſſed. It is alſo called the Caars 
Town. The Neglina runs through this part of the city, 


 alt-fiſh harbour, 


The fourth circle, called Semlanoigorod, that is, 2 
town ſurrounded with ramparts of earth, incloſes the 
three preceding parts, and its ramparts include an ares of 


pariſh- 
villages. 


he Iaegeſd CRIES and con 
vhich is the N met, ang con- 
hes" Lutheran churches, a grammar ſchool, a Cal- 
of it lies the palace af Anneahof, which Tins g. good. 
en; and towards the north is a large and ſtately hoſ- 
vital, Farther to the weſt ſtands the palace of the em 
P 
e of inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to 
dent a Bandies and fifty, thouſand; Theſe, cent of 
Nateſmen, noble families, and their fervants, merchants, 
ieſts, monka, and ſervants, belonging to the churches, 
Þ hanics, Iabourers, carriers, and fled 
de th 


3 e drivers. 
mechanics, 1 1 
fines the boiling of Pe- 
ma | 


| Moſcow has greatly declines) 

terlburg, and the latter being m of th 

An univerſity and two gymnaſia, or ſeminaries, were 
founded here in the year 1755. Moſcow has often ſuf- 
fered by fires, and in 1787», 174%. and 1352 a conſi- 
terable part of, it was reduced 2p albes, eſpecially, by the 


laſt fire, which conſumed abave half 


with the noble diſpenſary and the czarina's fables, But trees; but in winter with the ſkins of rein- deer. 


the houſes are always ſoon. rebuilt, after ſuch a calamity, 
they being for the moſt, part formed of very mean mate- 
rials. The gardens in, its neighbourhood yield a variety 
of fruit, Ki are particularly famous for the tranſparent 
apple, called by the Ruſſians Naliwy. eee 


In this goyernment are ſeveral conſiderable places, a- 
mong which is Jaroſſawl, 2 l. well built town, 


7 


the capital of a circle ofthe ſame. name; it has a good trade, 
TE celebrated for its R fa leather. Ade eps in 
the large exchange make a. very grand appearance, and 
are well ſtocked both with home and foreign goods. 
Here is alſo. a conſiderable manufacture of all kinds of 
linen and flowered woollen ſtuffs. The Ruſſian church 
- which ſtands near the manufacto 
man taſte, and has few equal to it in this country... _ 

One of the moſt remarkable places in the circle of Moſ- 
cow is the convent: of the Holy Trinity, which is the 


largeſt and beſt endowed of any in Ruſſia; the number of | 


peaſants who are its vaſſals being no leſs. than twenty 
thouſand. It is ſituated at the diſtance of ſixty werſts 
from Moſcow, and is built in a quadrangulat form, in the 
old Gothic taſte. It is incloſed with ſtrong walls, ram- 
parts, and moats, and is ale ays garriſoned by a company 
of ſoldiers. The convent itſelf is a ſpacious, lofty, and 
handſome ſtructure. The great church is very ſplendid, 
and has a fine tower, in which are ſeveral valuable bells. 
Beſides the principal church there are nine others, and a 
grammar | ſchool, within the incloſure of the convent. 


The number of monks who reſide here is ſaid to amount | 


to about fix hundred. This was the place where Peter I. 
took ſhelter after he had narrowly eſcaped the hands of 
the Strelitzes, who had been, ſpirited up againſt him by 
Sophia his half ſiſter. It has been an ancient cuſtom for 
the ſovereign of the Ruſſian/empire to go in pilgrimage to 
this place. Here are ſevetal dead bodies, which, from natural 
cauſes, remain undecayed. There is a ſmall town near 
the convent. | ran ng] als a: 5, 


e 
Of the Governments of Archangel and Nowograd ; undd an 


Account of the Samoiedes, in the former Gavernment ; and 
the principal Places in each, 7 | | 


n of Archangel includes a part of 
Lapland, of which we ſhall give a more particular 
account in treating of Sweden; but, as great numbers 
of the people called Samoiedes live in this ppg, 
it will be proper to take ſome notice of them here. 

The Samoiedes inhabit the coaſt of the northern ocean 
both in Europe and Aſia, and we have already given 
ſome acount of them in treating of Siberia. The word 
damoiede is ſaid to ſignify man-eater, it being imagined, 
without any foundation, that theſe people devoured their 
Ceceaſed friends and the priſoners taken in war. The 
Samoiedes that live in the government of Archangel are 
entirely ſeparated from the reſt of that nation, and as it 
were excluded from any intercourſe with them. They 
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villages in other parts df the-country,. except the 


| appearance in the eyes of fir . They are poor. 


and cuſtoms, they entirely agree. They ar lowe of 


ſtature, and their feet, eſpecially thoſe of the females; are 


remarkabiy ſmall. Their taway complexion, longiſh 
eyes, and puffed cheeks, give them a very e 


ſimple, and undeſigning. "=p 1 N . eren b 
; Their. winter-dreis is made of the ſkins of rein-deer, 
with che hairy fide outwards; and the cap, coat, gloves, 


| that. the whole ſuit. makes hat one piece. In ſummer 
they wear-fiſh-ſkins, and inſtead of thread uſe the nerves 
of wild beaſt cut into long filaments. © jt 7 
They all ſubſiſt by hunting and f ing: the fleſh of 


ir W unting are javelins, 
bows, and arrows pointed with bone; they have alſo 
ſome darts bearded with iron. When they find it diffi- 
cult to ſubſiſt in one place, they remove to another. 
Their ſummer huts are covered with the bark of birch 
Their 
whole riches, and all they poſſeſs, conſiſt in tents, 
cloathe, and rein- deer. Both ſexes wear the ſame kind 
of dreſs, and as their features are equally diſagrecable, 
it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh tem. 
| | Their: marriages are attended with no other ceremon 

than merely an agreement between the parties; batthough 
polygamy is not prohibited among them, few of them 
have mere than one wife, The Samojedes, like the Oi- 


relation, he generally names the child. 


* 


 - Befors they were brought into ſubjetion to the Ruſſian 


| * together with his whole family, for ſlaves. -But the 
Ruſſian Jaws are now introduced into the principal places 
their adorations to miſhapen wooden images of men, 
beaits, birds, and fiſhes. "They alſo pay a Kind of wor- 
ſhip to the heads of beaſts of prey, particularly thoſe of 
bears, which they put up in the woods, and fervently 
pray to. Their priefts, whom they term ſhamans, or 
codeſnics, are choſen from among thoſe who are moſt 
advanced in years, and theſe they imagine can make 
known to them the will of their gods, foretel future 
events, and by their ſtrange geſtures, and ridiculous gri- 
maces, perform all kinds of magical operations. | 
Before the reign of the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, the 
only. magiſtrate among them was the oldeſt man in the 
family or village, to whom the reſt were ſubject. But in 


ſon to make diſcoveries in this country, who on his re- 
turn made an ample report to the government. The 
Ruſſians were not a little fond of the fine furs it produ- 
ced, and the czar immediately ordered ſeveral forts to be 
built in different parts of the country. The Samoiedes 
readily ſubmitted to pay a tribute of furs, which was 
impoſed on them, and by degrees the habitable. places 
were peopled by Ruſſian colonies and governors. The 
Samoiedes made two attempts to ſhake off the Ruſſian 
yoke; but were ſoon reduced. They have the fineſt furs 
in all the Ruſſian empire, which they diſpoſe of to the 


this they mix with water, and eat it out of a kettle which 
always hangs over the fre. TE it 
In this government are twelve circles; the moſt con- 
ſiderable places in which are, ; 
Archangel, the capital of this government, which is 


latitude, and in forty degrees twelve minutes eaſt longi- 


about four miles from its entrance into the White Sea. 
This city is about three Engliſh miles in length, and 
one in breadth, and the houſes are all built of wood, 
after the Ruſſian manner, except the exchange of the 
merchants, which is of ſtone. The citadel, where the go- 
vernor reſides, is ſurrounded with a kind of wall _ of 
| : a'g- 


have dlc a different Janguage z yet as. te their religion: | 


broeches, and Gockingy,) are generally'ſewed together; fo 


feat of the empire. ing their uſual food. The fleſh oy eat partly raw and 
partly boiled. Their weapons for hunti 


4 


tiacs, call their new born children by the name of the 
rſt animal they meet; or if they firſt happen to meet 2 


government, the only puniſhment among them was to 


{ell the perpetrator of any heinous crime, as murder, 


They know very little of a Supreme Being, but pay 


his reign, a perſon called Anica Stroganow, ſent his 


Ruſſians for trifles, and when they meet with ill ſucceſs 
in hunting and fiſhing, they exchange them for meal; 


ſituated in ſixty- four degrees thirty-four minutes north 


tude from London, on the banks of the river Dwina, - 


# 
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large pieces of timber. e . biſhop's'ſee'; but 
1 4 


both the Lutherans and Calvini 
„% P 
;''The foundation of its Commerce was laid by the 
Engliſh in the year 1553, and the advantages they 
reaped from the Ruſſia trade, ſoon | ine pted other na- 
tions to put in for a ſhare of it. 


ſold very cheap; but the gradual increaſe and proſperity) 
of Peterſburg has made this city decline in the ſame 


proportion. A poſt has, however, been eſtabliſhed for 
the convenience of trade between this town, and Peterſ- 
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bung n n eee ee ee oy. CAIRO 45 
5 Uitivg Weliki, or -Gteat-Uſtivg,' the prineipal town 
of the rivers Sueſona and Jug; but formerly ſtood at 
the mouth of the latter; from Which it derives its name. 
This city is about three werſts and à half in length, 
and half a werſt in breadth; it contains twenty-chree 


churches, [beſides five convents, and is an archbiſhop's | - 


ſee. Though it is ſituated in fixty-one degrees fifteen 
minutes latitude," yet the fruits of the earth often come 
to maturity. It has a communication by water with 
Archangel and Wologda, which renders it ſo conveni- 
ent for trade, that moſt of its inhabitants are merchants, 
and ſome of them are very wealthy: Thoſe who go from 
Archangel to Siberia, generally paſs through this city. 
The laſt place we ſhall mention in this government is 
that of Wologda, which is alſo a provincial city, and 
ſtands on à river of the ſame name. It has ſeventeen 
hundred dwelling houſes, ſixty- eight churches, two con- 
vents with four churches, and a German ſuburb, though 

very few of that nation at preſent live there. It has alſo 
two ſuburbs inhabited by fledge-drivers, in which are two 
churches, beſides a convent of ' monks, that has four 
chapels. This city, which is the ſee of an- archbiſnop, 
was formerly in a flouriſhing condition, and carried on 


da conſiderable trade. Its commerce now conſiſts of hemp, | 


hemp - ſeed, and matting made of the bark of lime- trees, 
which the inhabitants fend to Archangel . in a few large 
barges that belong to the town: they alſo ſend Ruſſia 
leather and tallow by land to Peterfburg. Archangel, on 
the other hand, ſupplies Wologda with ſome commo- 
dities, which are ſold here very cheap. Moſt of the in- 
habitants of this town are traders: the Dutch and Ger- 
mans have been ſettled here for a long time paſt, and 
upon the taking of Narva, the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants who were made priſoners, was ſent to this town, 
where they provided for themſelves ſo well by their in 
duſtry, that they returned back with reluctanſdegmgG. 
The government of Novogrod, or Nowogrod, includes 
the dutchy of the ſame name, or the iſland of Great 
Novogrod, conquered by the Ruffians in 1478. In'\this 
country lies the lake of Ilmen, from which the river 
Wolcow runs; and thoſe great rivers called the Wolga, 
Nieper, and the Poliſh: Dwina, have alſo their ſources 
in this province. This government includes five circles 
or diſtricts, the moſt remarkable places in which are, 
Great Novogrod, the capital of a circle, and a very 
ancient, large, and celebrated city, ſeated on the river 
Wolcow, juſt where it runs out of the lake of Ilmen. 
This is a place of conſiderable trade, and the ſeat of a 
governor. It was firſt built in the ninth century by the 
Sclavonians, and was a famous ſtaple of the Hanſe- 
towns, till the year 1494, when it grew ſo powerful, 
that it became a proverbial ſpeech, Can any body with- 
„ ſtand God and Novogrod ?”- but by frequently fall- 
ing into the hands of its enemies, and the many con- 
flagrations, which, from time to time, have happened 
in this city, it is ſo far reduced, as to have ſcarce any 


remains of its former. grandeur. The churches and | 


convents are alone worthy of notice, the reſt of the 
town conſiſting of ſmall wooden houſes; it is, how- 
ever, an archbiſhop's ſee. | a 

St. Anthony's convent is ſituated by the river Wol- 
cow, about two werſts from Novogrod, and is the prin- 
cipal monaſtery in the country. St. Anthony, its found- 
der, was buried there in 1147, and beſides his monu- 
ment, here is ſhewn a mill-itone, on which his vota- 
ries firmly believe, and gravely aſſert, that he failed from 
Rome to this place. They have ako ſome other curio- 
fities of the ſame ridiculous kind, 


lis have their reſpect ive] it 


roviſions-are-there*| 


of a'citcle of its own name, is ſituated near the conffux 
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Tier) which is alſo a'proviticial town; Res on bath 
ides the Wolga, at the influx of the river Twerza, st 
is large and populous, for it has ſeventy. churches: 
and convents; and carries on a conſiderable trade in chfh. 
It is at preſerit-an archbiſhop's ſee, and was formietly the 
reſidence of ſeveral great d kes and princess 
TEES 57 4 Ed. "of B 
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25 N. 
E nom come to the prov inces acquired by Rutz, 
in the preſent? century: theſe are Livonia, H. 
ria, and Carelia. We ſhall ati with the dutchies of 
Fivonia and Eſthonia, which were. formerly inhabited 
by three different natiohs, the. Livonians, Lettonians, 
and Efthonians, ' whence it became divided into Liefland 
or Livonia, Lettland, or Lettonia, and Eſthland, or Ef 
thonia, In common Enverfation Livonia includes the 
country properly 12 called, together with Lettonia and 
Eſthonia; but, to ſpeak with greater preciſſon, Livonia, 
or the ſouth part of the country, ought to be diſtitigiiſhed 
70188 aon, 
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Xy E cow come to the provinces acquired 
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from Eſthonia, or the north part. 
Livonia and Eſthonia border on Courland, the Bale, 
extending in length from north fo ſouth between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred miles, and its 
breadth from eaſt to weſt is from two hundred to th 
hundred and forty miles, excluſive of the iflands belony- 
ing to it. i ee * ni 3:44 hat EEE | 
Livonia cont partly woods 4nd "morals; th 
partly of à fertile ſoil, that yields the inhabitants ret ! 
plenty of all the neceffaries ae, life. The air is clear and 
ſalubrious; and though the winter be long and ſevere; | 
and conſequently the ſummer ſhort, yet the heat of the 
climate during the latter ſeaſon is ſuch,” that the grain 
ſown both in winter and "ſimmer ripens at the projer 
time. In a plentiful year the inhabitants export may 
thouſand laſts of barley and rye to Holland, Spain, ad 
other foreign countries, whence Livonia has been termel 
the granary of the north. Before the corn is threſhed 
it is dried and hardened -in "Mins, heated by lage, 
ſtoves built contiguous to their barns; yet this renders /' 
it neither unfit for ſowing, nor foͤr making bread and 
malt, though it has the advantage of making it Keep 
r mmm & I OT ny 
Formerly this country was over- run with vaſt woods 
oak, fir, pine, and birch trees; but theſe are now too 
thin, partly from the method of building prackiſed by 
the inhabitants whoſe houſes and other edifices, both 
in the towns and villages, conſiſt almoſt entirely of wood, 
and partly by their clearing of the woods, in order to pre- 
pare the land for ſowing of corn. The country, however, 
has reaped one advantage from the want of trees, it being | 
leſs infeſted with bears, wolves, elks, lynxes, martenz, 
and other wild beaſts: yet-Livonia {till abounds with the | 
ſmaller wild quadrupeds and other game, fo that hares, |. 
which turn white here in winter, and wild fowl, ae. 
ſold very cheap; but there are neither deer nor wild. | 
boars in this country. The horned cattle, horſes, and 
goats of Livonia are, however, very numerous, and 
much eſteemed ; but the ſheep are not extraordinary, thei 
wool being coarſe, and reſembling goat's hair; 
Vaſt quantities of flax, hemp, linſeed, leather, and 
ſkins are exported from hence in foreign bottoms,” ' 
The rivers which water'this country are the Duna, the 
Aa, the Embac, the Pernaw, &c. It has likewiſe many 
ſtanding lakes, as that of Peipus, the lake of Werezet, 
which is thirty miles in length, and twelve in breadth, 
the lake of Luban, and ſome others. Both theſe lakes 
and rivers afford plenty of the fineſt ſalmon and other 
filh. Turbots are alſo taken in the gulph of Riga, and 
a conſiderable part of the inhabitants re ſupport by the 
fiſheries. Stromblings, a ſpecies of herrings, are found 
in vaſt ſhoals along theſe coaſts, and are the common 
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latter yield more pear 


zs erected, on which is marked the number of the werſts 


„ 


Indeed a traveller paſſes through more towns in _— 


ber that muſt appear very inconſiderable for ſo large a 
ö Heſides 


have a different gw ; but their manners and cuf- 
toms are nearly the fame. 


7 


Jede in ebe lace reign 

Ing Eſthonia where this fiſhery is carried on; but the 

and ED, pearls. than the former, and "thoſe 

| nearly equal the oriental pearls both in fue and clearneſs. 
6 - | | * 

* and at the end of every Nuſſian Werſt a red pillar 


paſſed and remaining, in travelling from one capital to 


terſperſed with a multi- 
tude of towns and vill 3 | | moſt of them have been 
deſtroyed in the are 0 Livonia has fo often Expe- 
rienced; and the ruins of many of them are to be ſeen; 


of eighty or 2 miles in many countries, than in 


eat quantities öf them. | vaſſuls and other peaſa 
ſtabliſhed a peart-fiſhery, and from it, while others fend it to the ſea · ports, and ſell it 
ſſve Tivulets and lakes in Livonia | there to great advantage. Fhe peaſunts are obliged to 


highways and roads in Livonia.ge in very good | 
= 2 


- 
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ente Comme of them dittil ſpirits 


bring what” corn they Intend for ſale to the noþlenen's 
. 
3 Is and es e 58 
The inhabitants of Livoniachief — s Lutheraniſm; 

but the Calviniſts, - Ruſſians, — apiſts, are indu)j 
with the free exerciſe of their religion. The Bible has 
Been here publiſhed in the Lettonian and Eſthonian lan- 
and there is an annual allowance from the crown 


2 


of twelve hundred rubles towards the ſupport of the na- 
tional ehurches in this country ; but the-churches of the | 


ſeparatiſts do not partake of this bounty, 


Al country pariſhes in Eſthonia, _—_— with | 
entern Reel, with to eceleſiaſtical juriſ- 


this extent of land. To the ſame cauſe may be attributed diction, are ſubject to the nobility, and are but forty in 


the ſcarcity of money obſervable among the Livonian 
am v0 | amid all their —— find ſuch dif- 
culty in turning the overplus of their ſubſtance into 
money, that it is ſaid they are obliged to give half of it 
away, and at the fame time they buy whatever fo- 
reign-commodities they have otcaſion for at a very high 
J al a og YortY EROS Cr ah 
: Livonia might doubtleſs afford ſubſiſtence to a much 
greater number of inhabitants than it has at preſent; 
fer they have been extremely thinned by war, peſtilence, 


noblemen. Livonia, or the general govern 


number; whence we may form à conjecture of the great 


extent-of thoſe pariſhes.” Tie confiftory of nobles is 
compoſed of x preſident, who is a provincial counſellor, 
provaſts; the preachers belonging to the cathedral of 
Revel, and ſome other aſſeſſors. Here is likewiſe a ſu- 


preme court of appeals in ſpiritual cauſes, which con- 
fiſts of ſome eccleſtaſtics, provincial counſellors, and 
ment of Riga, 
contains above a hundred and twenty parifhes, which, 
together with St, James's church in Riga, are under the 


and famine, Their number may in ſome meaſure be de- juriſdiction of the confiſtory of nobles; over theſe pre- | 


termined by the following method: the eſtates are taxed 
according to the number of hakes, that is of men fit for 
labour from fifteen to fifty years of age, five of theſe be- 
ing reckoned to a hake. The peaſants of Efthonia are 
faid to conſiſt only of five thouſand hakes, which only 
amount to twenty-five thouſand labouring men, a num 


province. 


we of the inhabitants who are of Germa 
extraction, this country contains a. great number of Eſtho- 
nians and Lettonans, who are of a different race, and 
The Eſthonians ſeem, from 
the affinity of the two languages, and other circum- 
ſtances, to have deſcended from the fame origin as the 
Fins; but the Lettonians, both from their name and 
language, appear to be ſprung from the ſame ſtock as 
the Lithuanians, who are a mixture of ſeveral Sarmatian 
tribes. The ftature of both ſeldom exceeds the middle 
ſize; but they are vigorous and hardy, enduring cold and 
heat, and chearfully undergoing the greateſt labour and 
fatigue, Their houfes are meanly built, and the rooms 


quite black with ſmoak. They are all vaſſals, or rather 


ſlaves, to their lords, ho may treat them as they pleaſe, 
ſo that they do not kill them. Their chief employments 
are agriculture, grazing, and ſometimes fiſhing: = they 
have a good natural genius for mechanics. They are, 
however, addicted to. drunkenneſs, and ftill practiſe in 
private many ſuperſtitious. cuſtoms, The JANguages 
uſually ſpoken by the inhabitants are the German, the 
Lettonian, the Efthonian, the Ruſſian, the Swediſh, and 
that of Finland. Tr Ove OS 
The nobility of this country are very numerous, and 


are moſtly of foreign extraction; for their anceſtors were | 


2 ſuch families as antiently came into Livonia with 
the king of Denmark; but the moſt part of them re- 


moved hither from Germany, Here are alſo ſome noble] theſs courts there ties an appeal to 1 
eateſt ture eftabliſhed atPeterſburgh, for the provinces 0 


families of Swediſh and Poliſh extraction. The great 
part of the nobility have always applied themſelves to a 
military life; and the others who refide on their eſtates, 
and make improvements in agriculture, are generally in- 
veſted with civil employments. The nobility are far from 
being ſufferers by falling under the dominjon. of Rufha; 
for ſince that time all their rights and privileges have been 
confirmed to them, and the eſtates which the court of 
Sweden had reaſſumed have likewiſe been reſtored. 
_ Artificers and mechanics are leſs common here than in 
other countries. The commerce of Livonia always 
uriſhes in time of peace ; however, the trading towns 
on the coaſt ſuffer greatly by the clandeſtine trade carried 
on by land; and though it has been often prohibited, 
it ſill 23 The gentry purchaſe corn both of their 
: 4 ö 


% 


| fides a general ſuperintendant, who reſides at Rigas | 


where is al ſo held the high conſiſtoty. Every eirele 


Pernau, Dorpt, 


a governor in civil and military affairs, who-muft be of 
the claſs of the nobility. The miniſters of a” 
and other ſmall towns in Livonia, are ſubje& to the ge- 


neral ſaperintendant ; but the cities of Riga, Revel, and 
Narva, have their own confiſtories, which, as Well as 
the magiſtracy, are independant of the nobility, * 
The higheſt tribunal in Eſthonia is the ſupreme pro- 
vincial court, called the government, which annually 
meets to adminiſter juſtice about the middle of January, 


| and continues ſitting till Eaſter. It conſiſts of the go- 
yernor, as preſident, and twelve provincial counfell ors, / 


who are all nobles, and have the rank of major=general, 
Fhe provincial counſellors may fill up the vacancies in 
their college, without any licence from the crown, from 
among the nobility ; and the ſenior 13 counſel- 
lors compoſe a government, in the abſence of the other 
inns Co on OT BEET OT, 
" Subordinate to this tribunal are inferior judges, who 
hold inferior courts. The inferior judge of every circle 


in Eſthoniz has two affiftants; His office is to take care 


8 


both theſe courts mult be of the claſs of nobles, and 
continues in office only three years. e a 

In the general government of Livonia the chief tribu- 
nals are the ſupreme court of judicature appointed by the 


czarina, and alſo two: inferior courts, But from all 
theſe courts there lies an appeal to the college of p udica-" 
atPeterſburgh, fo des of Eftho- 
nia and Livonia, and from" that again to the ſenate, 


which is the ſupreme tribunal for the hole Rufſian 


empire. | FC 
With reſpect to the hiſtory of theſe countries, pagan 
iſm prevailed till the twelfth century, when the Chriſ- 
tian religion was firſt introduced into Livonia. In 1158, 
forme merchants of Bremen, bound to Gothland, were 
driven by ſtreſs of weather on the coaſt of Livonia; but 
che inhabitants at firſt oppoſed their landing, yet by de- 
grees grew familiar, and traded with them, Of this the 
merchants of Bremen took advantage, by reſorting thi- 
ther in greater numbers with commodities to trade with 


the natives; and, with their conſent, went about fix 


miles up the Duna, where they pitched their tents, ' 
N Afterwards 


* * 
3 


an eminence, in which they depoſited their goods. 'The 
Game in 6.4 
bout che year 118 6, 


Auguſtine monks in this town, which was ſoon erected 
into an epiſcopal ſee, of which he was the firſt biſhop... 
About the year 1190s Canute VI. king of Denmark, 
entering Eſthonia, ſub 
- Chriſtianity, erected churches in the country, and ſent 
prieſts to officiate in them. Biſhop Albert, in order to 


ddued that province, introduced 


e the conqueſt of Livonia, inſtituted the order of 


| Enighthood called the Knights of Chriſt, and Pope In- 


nocent III. granted them the ſame ſtatutes as the Knights 


Templars, with a croſs and ſword, as a badge to be worn 


on their coats; ang them, at the ſame time, to 
obey the biſhop of Riga. In the year 1206, biſhop Al- 


bert granted to the order the third part of Livonia, with | Ma 
all the privileges of ſovereignty, which was confirmed by 


pope Innocent III. who exempted the knights from: tithes 
hg united 


and other impoſts. In 1231 they were 


with the knights of the Teutonic order, and, as their 


habit was a white mantle, with a black croſs, they tiled 


| themſelves. Brothers of the Croſs ; a title which they af- 


terwards changed to that of Lords of the Croſs. At 


| | lenge the king of Denmark ſold Eſthonia to this order, 
and in 


1521 their general purchaſed from the grand 


maſter of the Teutonic knights in Pruſſia the chief ju- 


riſdiction in Livonia; at the ſame time they were diſ- 


charged from their oath of obedience to the Teutonic 


grand maſter. Soon after the emperor Charles V. ad- 
mitted them among the princes of the empire, by which 


they had a 0 of appealing from their high court of 
t 1 _ 


judicature to the Aulic council at Spires. 


About the middle of the ſixteenth century the. czar 


: Iwan Baſilowitz formed the deſign of conquering this 
country, which induced the city of Reval and the dutchy 


bf Eſthonia to put themſelves under the protection of 
Sweden, on which was grounded the claim of that 


crown to Livonia, and the ſuperior pgs enjoyed 


by Eſthonia above Livonia. Gotha Ketler, chief of the 
order, alſo gave up Livonia to the king of Poland, and 
having ſolemnly reſigned his command, was created firſt 
duke of Courland, which he was to hold as a fief of 


Poland. The Poles likewiſe got poſſeſſion of Riga and 


Lettonia ; but now this country became the ſcene of the 


' moſt bloody wars between Ruſſia, Sweden, and Poland, 
which laſted for a whole century; but by the peace of 
Oliva, concluded in 1660, Livonia was given to Swe- 


den, and the Duna was agreed to be the 
tween the Swediſh and Poliſh dominions. | 
At length, in the famous war which broke out in the 
North in the beginning of the preſent century between 


undary be- 


| Peter the Great and Charles XII. of Sweden, this coun- 


try was miſerably ravaged, till by the treaty of Nyſtadt, 
coneluded in 1721, Sweden ceded Livonia, Eſthonia, and 
Ingria, with a part of Carelia, &c. for ever to Ruſſia; 


when his czariſh majeſty engaged to preſerve and main- 
| tain the inhabitants in the enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges they had poſſeſſed while under the domi- 
nion of Sweden, and to permit the Lutheran religion, 


with the churches, ſchools, and all the endowments, to 
continue on the ſame footing as under the Swediſh go- 
vernment; granting the profeſſors of the Greek religion 
only an entire liberty of conſcience, and the freg exer- 
ciſe of their religious worſhip.- - ey By 
In 1741, Sweden attempted the recovery of part of 
theſe ceded countries ; but this was only attended with 
the loſs of part of Finland ; and by the peace of Abo, 
concluded in 1743» Ruffia was not only confirmed in the 
poſſeſſion of all its conqueſts, but acquired ſome addi- 
tional diſtricts in Finland,  * | $2 
Since this country became ſubject to Ruſſia, it has 
been divided into two general governments and one city; 
thoſe of 
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are handſome, and for the moſt part built of ſtone. They - 
are ſeldom above two ſtories high, and have ſteep rhofH, 


for the better carrying off the Water, which is very pene· 


trating on the melting of the ſnow, wherein they have the 
advantage of the Ruſtans, who have ſtil] greater occaſion 
to provide againſt the like inconvenience. The cellars * 
are uſed as warehouſes for flax, and other goods; and 
the. entrance or firſt apartment in many houſes is the 
| coach-houſe, through which you muſt paſs to the par- 
lour and dining-room, The ſtreets are narrow. The 
Lutheran churches, as the cathedral, St.  James's,. St. 
VCC 
handſome ſtructures. The ſeminaries, called the imperial 
Lyceum, and the city Gymnaſium, are in a flouriſhing 
condition ; and the maſters have very conſiderable ſala- 
ries. Here are alſo an old caſtle, a ſtrong citadel, and 
two arſenals well ſtored with arms, one at the charge of 
the crown, and the other of the city. The fortifications 
both on the land and water ſide have been improved un- 
der its preſent maſters, and thoſe toward the ſea are en- 
larged by additional works. This city, by means of its 
excellent harbour, has, during the ſummer ſeaſon, a good 
trade with England and Holland, and in winter a trade 
with the Ruſſian provinces by fledges,, _ __ __ 
The Duna is generally frozen about the end of No- 
vember, and open again near the middle of March; ſo 
that it has the advantage of Peterſburgh, where the Ne- 
va is cloſed about ſix weeks longer. When the ice breaks 
up, it frequently comes down in ſuch large pieces, as to 


remove points of land, and form banks that ſometimes 


remain for ſeveral years. For this reaſon na ſtanding 
bridge can be built over the river, and there is only one 


* 


of rafts and boards during the ſummer ſeaſon. 


* 8 o . 


The chief commodities here are maſts, timber, flax, 
and hemp; great part of which is brought from the Po- 
liſh Ukraine. Near five hundred ſhips have been annu- 
e , . 
Its privileges, which are reg cnnlulerable, were con. 
firmed by the empreſs Anne. The ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature for Livonia and the high conſiſtory are held 8 
this city, which is alſo the reſidence of the governor and 
general ſuperintendant. This city was built in the year 
1200, and ſoon after incloſed with a wall. It has fuer 
ed much by fires and ſieges: the moſt remarkable of the - 
latter are thoſe it ſuſtained from the Ruſſians in 1655, 
the Saxons and Poles in 1700, and a ſecond time by the 
Ruſfians in 1710, when it was obliged to ſubmit to the 
victorious arms of Peter the Grelle. 

Dunnamunde is a noble fortification, about twelye 
miles from Riga, ſituated on the mouth of the Duna, 
where the ſhips which fail out of the Baltic. into that 
river pay cuſtoms, Thjs place was taken by the Swedes 
in rþ0g, and 1618, and by the Saxons in 1700, wha 
gaye it the name of Au dende In 1701, it ſur- 
rendered a third time to the Swedes, and in 1710, was 
taken by the Ruſſianss. 8 . 
Dorpt, a town ſituated on a plain, watered by the _ 
river Embec, in the cirele of the ſame name, in latitude 
fifty- eight degrees, was built in the year 1030, by the 
great duke of Ruſſia, from whom it was taken by the 
religjous knights in 1191; afterwards it was rebuilt, 
and created a biſhop's ſee, It was formerly in a flou- 
riſhing condition, being a member of the Hanſeatic con- 
federacy, and by means of its communication with Per- 
nau, by a canal which was deſtroyed in the laſt Ruſſian 
wars, carried on a conſiderable trade by ſea. An En- 
gliſh ſtaple was alſo fixed in this town, It has under- 
gone many remarkable ſieges, particularly in 1704, when 


theſe goverments are iga and Reval, _ | 


it was taken and plundered hy the Ruffians, and the in- 
„ | habitants 
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happened in 1708. | 


my away yet epi blown up-. Theſe captives, 


| being 


Since the peace 


| 1:15 have been conſiderably increaſed; many foreign 
beans there, which has rendered the town more 


| populous than it was un 
t molt of 


Je walls; and gates, with moſt of the ublic 


tifications, 


W442 


the Baltic, and is a ſmall town moſtly. built with tim 

| her; it has ſome trade, and is defended by a caſtle, 
The province of Oeſel includes the iflands of Oe- 
ſel, Moon, and Runoe, The iſland of Oeſel is at the 


this government is, 


have four miniſters, which conſtitute 


but thecathedral, in which two biſhops officiate, belongs 


to the nobility, who have alſo their c 


There is alſo a Swediſh "congregation, and another for 
native Eſthonians. The imperial ſeminary has four pro- 


feſſors, and one teacher of the Ruſſian 


is alſo a ſchool for the uſe of the town, and another for 
the nobility, The tolls or cuſtoms. are conſiderable, of 
which the magiſtracy have a part, and the reſt belongs to 
the crown, Revel has its own arſenal, and maintains a. 
number of matroſſes, and a company of ſoldiers. It 
formerly made no inconſiderable figure among the han ſe- 

towns. Its harbour is convenient and ſpacious, and has 
uſually lying in it a part of the Ruſſian fleet. The town | 
is ſurrounded with high walls, ſtrengthened with baſtions 

and a deep ditch, and is likewiſe defended by a caſtle, 
Which ſtands on a rock, and has ſeveral towers. 'The 
CH1zens have very plentiful gardens without the walls. 


A quarter of a league from this city, 


is the fine imperial garden called Catharinen-Thal. 
The city of Narva is ſituated on the borders of Ingria, 
on a rifing ground by the banks of the river Narva, which 
runs from the Lake eipus, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Nn of Finland, about twelve miles from the city. 


here is a high water-fall in this river, 
and the lake; ſo that goods brought thit 
muſt be taken out there and carried by 


7 


great cruelty. But its total ruin 
when all the inhabitants were car 


. Revel, which is ſeated on the Baltic, in latitude fifty- 
nine degrees twenty-three minutes, and.in twenty-four 
degrees eaſt longitude, though not very large, is an opu- 
lent well fortified eity, that has a conſiderable trade. 
The houſes are moſtly of brick, and well built; but 
the ſtreets are ſomewhat irregular. The only churches 
here, beſides thoſe of the Ruſſians, are thoſe of the Lu- 
therans. The Germans, including the ſuper intendant, 


ſtands in the latitude of hfty-nine degrees eight minutes, 
and in twenty-ſeven degrees twenty-five minutes caſt | 


* 


preſent inha-¶ it was again beſieged by the Ruſſians, and carried by al- 
fault; e which time it has been a part of the Ruſſian 
dominions; but with the full enjoyment of all its rights 
and privileges, the Ruſſians only reſerving the right 


J v / Ä ¼ RO OT EI EP 
8 $f Rr province of Ingria, called by the Ruſſians In- 

| 1 4 8 is ſituated between the gulph of Fin- 
knights reſigned land, | 


We now come to the general government of Revel, | 
or Reval, which includes the province of Eſthonia, or 
the ſmall diſtricts of W yk. The principal town in 


the town clergy: 


hapter of nobles. 


language. Here 


near the ſea-ſide, 


between the city 
her from the lake, 
land. This city 
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with fone. In the market - place ſtands an ; tri 


reſs Elizabeth. Beſides the! 


and. a great quantity of ſalt is imported,  -- 
1 This city has 3 felt the calamities.of . war; 
When it was cloſe preſſed by the Ruſſians in 1700, it was 
Telieved by Charles XII. of Sweden, who, with a hand- 
ful of men, defeated a hundred thouſand Ruſſians, with 


a very great ſlaughter, and raiſed the ſiege. But in 1704 


* 


- 


appeal to the ſenate at Peterſburgh. . 
eee P1" RV; 


laces ; and other Places moſt worthy Notier. 


_ Carelia, and Ruſſia properly ſo called, and ex- 
tends in length a hundred and eighty miles, and in 
breadth almoſt as much. The country is fertile, pro- 


” 


ducing both corn and paſture, and abounds in all kinds 


of game, particularly elks. „ 
he principal rivers of Ingria are the Luga, the 


7 


Siſta, the Cowaſſa, and the Neva. This laſt has its 

ſource on the lake of Ladoga, and is a broad, rapid, and 
navigable river. It runs through Peterſburgh, where it 
divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, e into the 


Great and Little Neva, and the Newka; and, after a 


courſe of forty Engliſh miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 


gulph of Finland. 


While the Swedes were in poſſeſſion of Ingria, Lu- 


theraniſm was the only religion profeſſed in the country : 


but at preſent great numbers of the Ruſſians, who are of 


the Greek church, are mixed with the old inhabitants. 
In the year 1702 this province was recovered by the 
Ruſſians, who had been maſters of it once before, ſo early 
as the thirteenth century, but had been obliged to give it 
up to Sweden. It was confirmed to Ruſſia, with their 


other conqueſts, by the treaty of Nyſtadt, and Abo. 


Ingria at preſent conſtitutes the government of Peterſ- 
burgh, and has the following remarkable places: | 


Cronſtadt, a good town, and excellent fortification, - - 
is ſeated on the iſland of Retuſari, which is about ſix 
miles in length, and two in breadth. This iſland lies 
in the gulph of Finland, about eight leagues by water 
om Peter the coaſt 
of Ingria. The town was built by Peter I. and is pretty 


from Peterſburgh, and near two leagues from 


large and regular in thoſe parts that were firſt built; but 
the original plan has not been entirely executed. The 
ſtreets are broad; but only ſome parts of them are paved. 
The palace of Peter the Great, which is built of ſtone, 


is now uninhabited, and, together with other handſome 


ſtone buildings, which make a grand appearance on the 


ſide next to Ingria, is falling to decay. The other 


buildings are but mean. Beſides two principal, and ſe- 
veral dependent Ruffian churches, here is a ſmall Lu- 


longer in being. | 

The wall round the town is planted with * guns, 
and defended by the citadel, and the fort of ronſhloſs 
which is at a- ſmall diſtance from the town, on the 
Ingria ſide. Cronſtadt has three harbours, all of which 
are large, ſafe, and commodious: that for merchantmen 


lies to the weſtward, and is very convenient: but that 


for ſhips of war, in which the greateſt part of the Ruffian 
fleet is laid up, is towards the eaſt, The powder - 
Zine is erected in the water in this harbour, The mid- 
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3 arch; erected in 1746, in honour of the late em- 
1s HBeſides Ruffan churches, it has a 

| Lutheran. church for the Germans; and two other 
4 churches for the natives of Finland and the Swedes. It 
is well fortified, and has a ſtrong garriſon, - The chief 
| commodities exported from thence are flax .and timber, 


of 


07 the Province of Ingria, or Peterſburgh © its Situation, 
. Extent, Rivers, and principal Places; with a particular 
Account of Gron/ladt, Peterſburgh ; the neighbouring Pa- 


theran church; but the Engliſh congregation is no 
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Tui place Peter the Great intended to fit up for te- 
prinz His large men of War, by cutting a ſtone canal of 
at Gitriordinary breadth and depth, with ſeveral docks 

In it: hüt this great work was not compleated tilf the 

070 the late empreſs. Phe canal alone is two werſts 

5 


four feet, by means of the two large fluices. The canal, 


wen full, W a'hg 


tlie water of the canal, when the docks are to be cleared 
of it. At the firſt opening of the canal in the 3 752 


uſeful work has not its equal in any part of the known 


from the harbour of Ctonſtadt, towards Ingria, and was 
erected by Peter the Great for the defence of his con- 


that it may juſtly be eſteemed the bulwark of Peterſburgh. 
It is erected in the form of a round tower with three | 
galleries one above another, and is well provided. with 
. cafinon on every fide. All the ſhips that fail to Peterſ- 


_ embelliſhments of art. The houſe indeed is far from 


feet high, and on one ſide has a moſt extenſive proſpect, 


and to form a wp with a labyrinth and other em- 


on the ſpot where it ftands were two ſmall fiſhing- 
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id fty fathonis in length, and from theoutwardfluice of 
the dock to che fea is four hinidred and feventeen' Engliſh” 
fathoms, The water in it is raiſed to the depth of twenty-- 


| Feet on the ſurface of the water, 
and at the bottom from'fifty-fourtoſixty-ſcveninbreadth:. 
the outward and inward walls of the canal, and the mole 
are h&wh out of the folid rock. At the end of the canal 
is x deep baſon fined with fone; which interſects the for- 
mer at right angles, and is deſigned for a reſervoir for 


ar 1752, 


it received the name of Peter the Firſt and the 3 
at its mouth were erected two pyramids. This great and 


world. 
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' Tt was indeed firſt deſigned only for à place of arms 
to Which alf kinds of — Ms mi = den 
ently brought from the interior parts of the empire, 'by | 
which means the war with Sweden might be carried en 
with more vigour and diſpatch! Hence the public edi 
ioes and private houſes were built only with timber, and 
neither the dock not the town had any other fortification; | 
than a mean rampart of earth, nor were the ſtreets paved. 
But the victory at Pultowa, and the conqueſt of Livonia, 
inſpired Peter with the hopes of being able to preſerve his 
conqueſh, and to render Peterſburgh the capital of hiy 
empire. His fondneſs for maritime affairs, a deſice f 
er his name by having it called by that of &. 
Peter, and his averſion to Moſcow, where, in his younger 
years, he had received much ill treatment, were the chief 
motives that induced him to lay the foundation of 'a new 
city that was to become the capital of his dominions. 
Peter had no ſooner Sens deſign, than he order. 
ed the caſtle to be built of ſtone, the admiralty to be wall. 


* 


and ed in with the ſame materials, and all the uildings to 


be erected in à more handſome and durable manner. 
Ia 12174 he removed the council to Peterſburgh, and 
n ble edifices were erected in a ſtraight line for the pub. 


The caftle of Cronſfiloſs, juſt mentioned, is built on 
a fand-bank in the ſea, at the diſtance of a cannon-ſhot 


queſts; and ſuch improvements have been ſince added, 


burgh are obliged fo paſs between this caſtle and Cron- 
ſtadt, within reach of the cannon on both ſides. 
Directly oppoſite to Cronſtadt, near the gulph of Fin- | 
land, is the fine palace of Oranienbaum, built by prince 
Menzſhikow ; and nothing can be more delightful than 
the garden adjoining to this feat, ***V 
Peterhoff is an imperial feat on the coaſt of Ingria, 
where the late empreſs uſually fpent the ſummer ſeaſon. 
From the time of Peter the Great no expence has been 
ſpared in adding to the fine ſituation of this place all the 


being regular; but whoever views the elegance of the 
gardens, Which are adorned with fountains that throw up 
vaſt colunins of water to an extraordinary height, with 
the grottos, double caſcades, pleaſant groves, and many 
other ornaments, will not think them much inferior to. 
thoſe of Verſailles, which they excel in the ſweetneſs 
of the water. The palace ftands on a hill about fixty 


"AO IT 


diverſified with noble objects, as the city of Peterſburgh, 
Cronſtadt, and the gulph of Finland. Among the 


ſummer-houſes belonging to this palace is one diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Mon Plaikr, or My Delight, 
and is particularly remarkable for its curious Wer 
At no great diſtance is Strelenhoff, or Strelna-Muſa, 
an imperial palace built in the water. It was erected by 
Peter the Great, who employed many thouſand men in 
this work; for he intended to make it a ſuperb palace, 


bellifhments ; but his plan has never been compleated. 
Catharinehoff, Annenhoff, and Elizabethhoff are im- 
perial palaces, or pleaſure-houſes, on the river Neva. 
The former was the favourite reſidence of the empreſs 
Catharine, and properly conſiſts of two edifices. It ſtands 
in a wood, on one ſide of the fineſt ſpots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peterſburgh ; but, from its low ſituation, 
is expoſed to frequent inundations. 5 
We ſhall now give a particular defcription of Peterſ- 
burgh, one of the capitals of the Ruſſian empire. The 
beginning and increaſe of this great city were very ex- 
traordinary ; for, till the year 1703, the only buildings 


huts. But Peter the Great having in that year taken 
the town of Nyenſhanze, ſeated on the Neva, and made 
himſelf maſter of this country, its commodious fitua- 
tion for the Baltic trade induced him to build a town 


lic offices, which, in 1718, were alſo removed thither, 
The principal families of Ruſſia were likewiſe ordered to 
reſide there, and build houſes according to their abilities, 
But this occaſioned ſome irregularity in the buildings; for 
the nobility and burghers had been directed to build 
their houſes on the ifland of Peterſburgh, and many pub- 
lic and private ſtructures were accordingly eredied the 5 
but, in 1721, the emperor determined that the whole 
town ſhould ſtand on the iſtand of Waſii. The ftreets 
were marked out, canals were dug, the iſland was forti- 
| fied with fifty-ſeven baſtions, and the nobility were to be- 
gin their houſes a ſecond time: but the death of the 
emperor put a ſtop to the execution of his plan; and the 
ſtone buildings that had been erected went to ruin. 
The Ruſſian nobility were naturally averſe to ſettle in 
Peterſburgh, as they could neither live there ſo cheap, nor 
ſo commodiouſly as at Moſcow. The country about Pe- 
terſburgh is not very fertile, ſo that proviſions are brought 
thither from a great diſtance, and muſt be paid for in 
ready money; which was no ſmall grievance to the no- 
bility, who chiefly ſubſiſted on the produce of their 
eſtates ; but ſeldom abounded in caſh. Beſides, Moſcow 
ſeemed much fitter for being the imperial feat, as it is in 
the center of the empire, from whence juſtice might be 
more eaſily adminiſtered, and the national revenue be re- 
ceived and diſburſed with more convenience and diſpatch, 
Beſides, Peterſburgh ſeemed to them 'to lie too near the 
frontiers of Sweden. However, this city in the timeof 
Peter I. became large and ſplendid, and under his ſucceſ- 
ſors received additional improvements, ſo that it is now 
wre among the largeſt and moſt elegant cities in 
urope. e 7 / „ 
Peterſburgh is partly ſeated on the continent of Ingria 
and Finland, among thick woods, and partly on ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands formed by the branches of the Neva, in the 
fifty-ninth degree fifty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and 
in the thirty-firſt degree of eaſt longitude from London, 
The low and marſhy foil on which it ſtands has been 
conſiderably raiſed with trunks of trees, earth, and ſtone. 
—.— 2 —.— 2—— and the air ſalubrious. 
The city is about ſix Engliſh miles in length, and as many 
in breadth; and has neither a wall nor 9 TT : 
The river Neva is about eight hundred' paces broad 
near Pet h; but has not every where a proportion - 
able depth of water, ſo that large merchant-ſhips are 
cleared at Cronſtadt, and the men of war built at Pe- 
terſburgh are alſo conveyed thither by means of certain 
machines called camels. Beſides the Neva, the rivers 
Fontanca and Moica contribute to form the iſlands on 
which the city ſtands, which is alſo watered by ſeveral 
canals ; for in this reſpect Peter took his model from Am- 
ſterdam. There is but one bridge over the Neva, which 
is conſtructed with large flat-bottomed boats, and joins 
the dock-yard to Baſili Oſtrow, or Baſil's Iſland, I heſe 
are laid acroſs the river in ſpring, ſo as to form a ſafe 


* 


and fortreſs here, and he immediately began to put his 
project in execution. | | | 


convenient paſſage ; - but they are always removed it 
autumn, before the froſt begins. The only communi- 
__ cation 


- 


Resta: 


ich croſs che | 
vrhich e Moica and Fontanca, and likewiſe over 


3 che other illandi is either by boats or 
2 water at ſtated times; but bridges 


barks, 


are built over the M. 


cherche number of houſes at Peterſburgh are computed at 


houſand, about ſix hundred of which are of ſtone; 
reſt are built with timber, and for the moſt part 
in an irregular manner, after the Ruſſian taſte. There 
are about twenty Ruſſian churches in the city, beſides 
four Lutheranchurches for the Germans, and ſeveral Cal- 
viniſtical for the Swedes, Fins, Germans, and French 
roteſtants; and likewiſe other places of worſhip for the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Roman catholics. In giving a 
more particular deſcription of this city, we ſhall begin 
with Peterſburgh Iſland, including the ſmall iſland on 
which the fort ſtands, which is in the middle of the 
Neva, and alſo of the cit 7. - 
Peterſburgh Iſland is formed by the Great and Little 
Neva and the Newka. The above fort is of an hexa- 
-onal form, and built of ſtone, according to the modern 
improvements in fortification, It is planted with a great 
number of cannon, and additional works are continually 
made to it, which are all vaulted. In the middle of it 
ſtands an elegant church, where the remains of Peter the 
Great, his conſort Catharine, and ſeveral other perſons 
of the royal family, are depoſited in magnificent mau- 
ſoleums. In the high beautiful tower belonging to this 
church, which is covered with gilt copper, hangs a 
fine ſet of bells, with chimes, made in Holland, that 
always play at twelve o'clock. - On one of the baſ- 
tions of the fort facing the imperial palace is always 
hung out a flag, which on ſtate holydays is exchanged 
for a finer that bears the Ruſſian eagle. As this fort 
ſtands in the center of the city, it is not only a defence 
but a very great ornament to it. It alſo ſerves for a ſe- 
cure priſon, and on any exigency might prove a conve- 
nient aſylum to the ſovereign. On ſtate holydays the 
baſtions and curtains of this fort are finely illuminated 
with lamps. 2 on 5 8 
On the iſland of Peterſburgh, properly ſo called, is a 
horn- work that belongs to the caſtle. This iſland is a- 
bove two leagues in circumference, and is extremely well 
peopled; but moſt of the houſes are mean buildings, and 
the five Ruſſian churches, the ſhambles, inns, and corn- 
market, have nothing worth notice. There is ſtill to be 
' ſeen on this iſland the ſmall wooden houſe which Peter 
the Great ordered to be built, and lived in, the firſt time 
he arrived on the ſpot on which-this city ſtands; and, 
that it may remain as a laſting monument of that cir- 
cumſtance, it is kept in repair, and incloſed with a ſtone- 
From the iſland of Peterſburgh you croſs the Little 
Neva, and come to the iſland of Walli, or Baſil's Iſland, 
which is the largeſt of them all. It lies towards Cron- 
ſtadt, and is ſurrounded by the Great and Little Neva. 
The greateſt part of it is covered with woods, and the 
reſt with buildings, it having twelve broad ſtreets of an 
uncommon length, running in a direct line, and inter- 
ſected at right angles by ſix croſs ftreets ; but they are 
not paved. The viſtas from theſe ſtreets are very broad 
and beautiful at both extremities, the largeſt extending 


eight t 
but the 


the whole length of the iſland as far as the Galley Har- 


bour. Oppoſite to Peterſburgh Iſland, and adjoining to 
the hemp warehouſe, are the exchange, the cuſtom-houſe, 
the pack-houſe, and the quay, where the merchant ſhips 
unload. Contiguous to theſe are ſeveral large ſtone 
buildings belonging to the imperial academy of ſciences, 
founded in 1724 by Peter the Great, and endowed with 
an annual revenue of twenty- four thouſand nine hundred 
and twelve rubles. That monarch alſo intended to erect 
an academy of polite arts ; but as eſtimates of the neceſ- 
fary charges of ſuch an inſtitution were not made, the 
late empreſs Elizabeth increaſed the above endowment 
A ge thouſand two hundred and ninety-eight 
rubles. | 0 
The academy is divided into two claſſes, the firſt con- 
ſtituting the academy properly ſo called, and the ſecond 
the univerſity. The members of the former are employ- 
ed only in finding out new inventions, or improving the 
diſcoveries of others, and are under no obligation to in- 
ſtruct * unleſs particular pupils are recommended to 
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53 
them, or they do it voluntarily for their own advan. 
tage. The univerſity has its particular profeſſors, who 
read lectures in the ſciences, hoth in the Latin and 
Ruſſian lan Difference of religion does not diſ- 
qualify- a perſon from being a profeſſor; but they are 
enjoined not to inculcate to their pupils any thing con- 
trary to the doctrines of the Greek church. In the build- 


ug which belong to the academy are the imperial library; 
ja muſeum, containing natural and artificial curioſities 4 
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globe, 
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the printing-houſe ; the bookſeller's-ſhop ; and apart- 
ments for binding, letter-founding, painting, engravings; 
and the room where mathematical inſtruments are made. 
Among theſe laſt curioſities is the famous copper globe 
of Gottorp, which ſtood on a tower of the academy, and 
was almoſt deſtroyed by fire when that tower was burnt . 
in 1747 3 but has been repaired at a great expence, and 
with admirable ſkill : -you aſcend a few ſteps, and enter 
into the globe through a ſmall door: within ſtands a a 
table with benches round it, on which twelve perſons 
onveniently fit. The inſide contains the celeſtial 
and the outſide the terreſtrial ; its diameter is 
— feet, and it at preſent ſtands in a ſtone edifice by 
The next remarkable place is the fire-work theatre, 
built on piles oppoſite to the imperial winter palace. 
Here is a very long ſtone building appropriated for the 
ſtate colleges and offices. Juſt behind theſe ſtands a 
ſpacious and elegant ſtructure, formerly prince Menſhi- 
kow's palace, but now the academy of the corps of ca- 
dets of noble families, who are educated gratis, accord- 
ing to their rank. Near this academy is another for 
three hundred and fixty cadets. -  ,  . 
The Admiralty Iſland is the moſt magnificent part of 
the city: here is the victualling- office; the galley dock, 
in which all the gallies are built; and vaſt ſtore-houſes 
for ſhip- building. Here are likewiſe a great number of 
handſome ſtone houſes and elegant palaces extending 
along the river ſide. The Engliſh factory have their 
place of worſhip in this part, and behind it is New Hol- 
land, with the Rope-walk. The admiralty, or dock- 
yard, is fortified with a wall and five baſtions, planted 
with many guns; and all ſhips that enter the harbour 
ſalute it. The top of the tower belonging to the admi- 
ralty is gilt, in the ſame manner as that of the great 
church in the caſtle. Uf 5 
The imperial winter- palace, near this place, is a large 
ſquare building three ſtories high; but the architecture 
is not extraordinary. Behind it, in a ſpacious area, ſtands 
a noble equeſtrian ſtatue of braſs gilt, erected in honour 
of Peter the Great. Adjoining to this, along the banks 
of the Neva, are ſeveral other palaces, among which is 
the old imperial winter palace; ſeveral elegant ſtone 
buildings; the new play-houſe, which is built of timber; 
and a delightful imperial ſummer palace, which is all of 
wood, and, being only one ſtory high, reſembles a plea- 
ſure-houſe. Behind it are ſeveral ſtone buildings for the 
officers belonging to the court. It has a fine orangery, 
and a large beautiful garden, moſt admirably adorned with 
a grotto, fountains, and other water-works, with a great 
number of valuable marble and alabaſter ſtatues brought 
from Italy; but all of them are not executed with equal 
ſkill. Two of theſe ſtatues which ſtand near the grotto, 
repreſenting Faith and Religion, are greatly admired by 
the connoiſſeurs for the appearance of the faces through 
thin tranſparent veils, which ſeem to cover them. This 
garden is famous for a fine grove of oaks, that has not its 
equal in all the Ruſſian empire. The dock affords a 
double viſta, one to the Ruſſian church of the Aſcenſion, 
the other terminated by the convent of Alexander New- 
ſki, The elegant buildings on both ſides the river Fon- 
tanca have alſo a beautiful appearance from hence. 
The ftreets that lie behind the admiralty, and behind. 
the imperial ſummer-palace, are very grand and magni- 
ficent ; but thoſe are equalled, if not excelled, by Great 
and Little Million-ſtreet, which are embelliſhed with 
the moſt ſuperb buildings. At the end of Million-ftreet, 
near the garden of the ſummer palace, the emperor has 
a curious diſpenſary. In this part alſo lie the imperial 
ſtables, and the dwellings of the officers who belong to 
them ; the church of the Swediſh Fins ; the German 
Lutheran church, dedicated to St. Peter, which is an 
— 0 | elegant 
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elegant firuftute p the menagery ; the park; und the 

_elephant-yard; where ſeveral of thoſe animals are kept, 
The — ſide, which is properly the city, is on 
the continent, and part of it very well built. In this 
quarter are the private dock; the court victualling - oſſice; 
a foundery on the Neva, in which are caſt a great number 
of mortars and cannon; the fire-work elaboratory ; the 
aquedu&, which ſupplies the fountains in the emperor's 
- the German Lutheran church, dedicated to St. 


| cer three Ruſſian churches ; the barracks for th e 
horſe- guards, with the ſtables for their horſes ; a ſtruc- 


ture called the Pleaſant-houſe ; the Italian garden; the 
Moſcovite Iemſtoi; and the convent of St. Alexander 
' Newſki, built in honour of that pious prince, in the form 
of an eagle, but not yet completed: it contains about 


two hundred apartments. In the middle of the building | 


ſtands a very large and beautiful church, which repreſents 
the eagle's body, the two towers its neck and head, the 
ſpire the imperial crown, and two ſmall churches on each 
| fide the two wings. In this convent are ſaid to be depo- 
fited the remains of that faint ; for which the empreſs 
Elizabeth cauſed a ſilver ſhrine to be made, which is 
fixed on a ſuperb monument covered with filver plates of 
a a confiderable thickneſs, SIN e SH ets 
Jonas Hanway, Eſq; obſerves, that, with reſpect to 
the modern palaces and other buildings, an Italian archi- 
tect having ſettled in Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the differ- 
ence of climate, the taſte of Italy is adopted; and though 
the ſeverity of the cold is ſo great in winter, they abound 
much more in windows than our houſes. e 
There is a great variety of curious manufactures in this 
city, as that of looking-glaſſes, gold and ſilver works, 
tapeſtry, &c. Its extenſive commerce alſo renders Pe- 
terſburgh of great importance; for a multitude of ſhips 
from all the maritime countries in Europe frequent this 
port, as the mart for buying all Ruſſian commodities; 
and find a vent for all the po they import, and for 
which there is a demand in Ruſſia. 
The inhabitants of Peterſburgh, beſides Ruſſians, eon-. 
fiſt of all nations; ſo that a perſon hearsa variety of lan- 
guages, and ſees a ſurprizing diverſity of faſhionsand cuſ- 
toms, The citizens, properly ſo called, do not exceed 
two hundred; but the city contains above a hundred thou 
ſand perſons, or according to ſome authors, two hundred 
and fifty thouſand, including the garriſon. The inhabi- 
tants in general imitate the ſplendor of the court, though 
every thing belonging to dreſs, eſpecially if made by fo- 
reign artificers, is very dear; as is alſo furniture; and 
houſes in a good ſituation ſometimes bearavery high price. 
On the other hand, all kinds of proviſions, except wine, 
oranges, lemons, and ſome other foreign articles, are 
now ſold very cheap, and in winter are brought in great 
abundance from the diſtance of many hundred miles. 
The morals of the people, as in all large cities, are 
much depraved, and the ſuſpicious vigilance of the Ruſ- 
ſian government renders it neceſſary for a ſtranger to be 
very circumſpect in his words and behaviour. Foreigners, 
however, enjoy all poſſible liberty of conſcience, while 
they take care to ſay nothing againſt the Greek reli- 
10N, | on . | n 5 
: When a perſon intends to ſet out from the city, in order 
to travel into the country, he muſt be furniſhed with a 
| paſs, and advertiſe his name and intention of travelling 


— 


in the news- papers. No ſooner is the winter ſet in, than 


near three thouſand Ruſſians repair with their ſledges to 
Peterſburgh, where they ſtand in every ſtreet; and this me- 
thod of carriage is ſo cheap and convenient, that feœ go on 
ſoot even about the town. A ſledge and a horſe may be 
hired for the value of about five-pence ſterling an hour, and 
within that time the horſe will go about ſeven or eight 
Engliſh miles. It is ſufficient for a ſtranger to know 
the place or houſe to which he 2 and to under- 
ſtand three or four Ruſſian words. Moſt houſe-keepers 
have their own ſledges and horſes, and perſons of diſtine- 
tion have alſo their poſtilions. In ſummer- time thoſe 
who are not inclined to go on foot in this extenſive city, 


muſt either make uſe of their own carriage or hire boats. 


About thirty werſts from Peterſburgh is Sarſkoe-Selo, 
a pleaſant imperial palace, with a park and garden. In the 
hermitage is a table which may be raiſed up by ſcrews into 


Finland, which the 8 
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' "Beſides the fortifications already mentioned in This .] 
vinee, there is the ſtrong fort of Sekluſſelburg, which : 
on a ſmall iſland in the midſt of the Neva, where it tits + 
out of the lake of Ladoga. It was formerly called Oreſhe, 

from the form of the iſland, which reſembles'a nut; but 
Peter the Great having made himſelf maſter of it in'r702; 
changed its name to Schluſſelburg, or Key- town, that mo. 
narch eſteeming it the keyſof his conqueſt. Its walleʒ which 
are two fathoms and a hal f thick, are built in che old man- 

| ner; and in one angle of the fort is a ſmall ſtrong dae 
The Ruffians have improved this fort both ie 
without, and added new works to it; it has undergone mn. 
ny ſieges, and when Peter I. took it in 1502, he ordered twyo 
— to be ſtruck in commemoration of his ſucceſs. 
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Of the Iate feine, in Carelie, or the Gevernmint of 


in 


* Wiburg ; with a conciſe Account of the printipal Places it 


| <ontams. 


ZITHIN the nrovince of Carelia, or the' governs 
ment of Wiburg, is part of the great dutchy of 
wedes ceded to Ruſſia, and contain: 


wolax, a | | J | 8 


Carelia has _—_—_— proved a bone of contention 
between Ruſſia and Sweden. In 1293 it fell under the 
Swediſh dominion, but in 1 


three diſtricts, Finl 


335 part of it was yielded up 
to Ruſſia. By the peace of Nyſtadt, concluded in 1721, 
a ſtill greater 3 was reſigned to the Ruſſians, the 
weſtern part alone being left in the poſſeiſion of the 
\ Swedes. Afterwards Sweden was obliged to give up, by 
the treaty of Abo, the fort of Fredericſham and Wi 
ſtrand, with part of the pariſh of Pythis, ſituated on the 
other fide of the eaſtern branch of the river Kymmene: 
In this part of Carelia are the following places 
Suſterbec, which is ſeated in the gulph of Finland, is 
remarkable for the excellence of its muſkets, ſwords; 
and iron utenſils. The greateſt part of the arms uſed by 
the Ruſſian troops are made in this place 

Wiburg, once the capital of Carelia, a biſhop's ſee, 
and the bulwark of Sweden againſt Ruſſia, is ſituated on 
the gulph of Finland, has a convenient harbour, and car+ 
ries on a conſiderable trade. Peter the Great having 
taken this town by capitulation, in the year 1710, im- 
proved its fortifications, which have ever ſince been 
kept in ſuch good condition, that Wiburg may now be 
conſidered as the bulwark of Ruſſia againſt Sweden. 
Wilmanſtrand is ſeated on the lake Saima, and is called 


\ 


by the Finlanders Lappi Weſſi, or Lapp Water. It had 
| formerly the name of Lapſtrand, and was only a market- 
place, but was afterwards made a tow: ; yet it has nd 
magiſtrate of its own, it being deperidentonÞFredericſham, 
It was a conſiderable mart for tar, and the reſidence of 
a Swediſh governor, On the twenty-third of Auguſt 
1741, an obſtinate battle was fought about an Engliſh 
mile from this town between three thouſand Swedes and 
ſixteen thouſand Ruſſians ; but the former were at laſt 
obliged toyield to ſuperiority of numbers. The Ruffians; 
after they had gained the victory, burnt Wilmanſtrand, 
which was before fortified with a wall and moat; but 
they have ſince cauſed it to be rebuilt. 7:69 
Fredericſham is ſituated on the gulph of Finland. 


This 
town was governed by two burgomaſters, and was des 
fended by a caftle built in 1722: it had alſo a good har- 
bour and a conſiderable trade in tar; but in the laſt war 
between the Ruſſians and Swedes it was burnt to the 
ground, and ceded to the latter; afterwards it was re- 
built, and the limits between Sweden and Ruſſian Ca- 
relia were fixed near this place, © + N 

The diſtrict of Kexholm is very extenſive; but is 
chiefly covered with rocks and lakes. It has been fre- 
quently contended for by the Ruſſians and Swedes, and 
was reſtored to the former by the treaty of Nyſtadt, 
The moſt remarkable place in it is, | : 

Kexholm, a ſtrong town ſituated on two ſmall iſlands 
at the influx of the river Woxen into the lake of Ladoga. 
The principal part of the towa is built on one of theſe 
iſlands; but the houſes are all of wood; and on the 


the apartment above, and let down again at pleaſure, 


| other iſland ſtands the caſtle, | þ 
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11 dai lll didhrid; which is a part of Sawolax that 
s yielded up to 
only the town of 
round it. 
n 
built ſo lately as 


Nyſlot, and the country nine miles 
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Ruſſia by the treaty of Abo in 1743, is | 
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ſtands of a rock in a river near the town, 'is 
well fortified\both by art and nature. In the year 149 
it baffled the attempts of Ruſſia, but in 1714 was obligẽ 
to ſubmit to their arms, It was reſtored to the Swedes 
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town is, itusted on the Samiam lake, and was 
in the year 1745; its caſtle, which 
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| . Of POLAND in general. = AF 
In Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Laker, Riveri, Soil, 


Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals. © 


1 | HE limited Kingdom, or, as it is alſo-termed; the 
Republic of Poland, is called bythe natives Polſka, | 
Theſe names are reduced from the word Pole, or Polin, 


for hunting, the whole kingdom being compoſed of valt | fa 


plains, and antiently of foreſts that afforded ſhelter for 
an infinite number of wild beaſte. 
In its largeſt extent it is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſia 
and Little Fer ; on the ſouth by Moldavia, Tranſyl- 
vania, and Hungary; on the welt by Sileſia, Branden- 
burg, and Pomerania; and on the north by Ruſſia, Li- 
vonia, Courland, and the Baltic; extending from forty- 
ſeven degrees forty minutes to fifty-ſix degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and between ſixteen and thirty- 
four degrees eaſt longitude from London. It extends 
ſeven hundred miles in length, and about fix hundred in 
breadth, F Shes ftp ne +l 20 WI Ls e 
The air is cold in winter, but very healthy; 
and the ng ws the moſt part level, it having but 
few hills. On the Carpathian mountains, which ſepa- 
Tate Poland from Hungary, the air is ſo very cold, that 
it frequently ſnows there in the midft of ſummer; and in 
ſome parts of them the ſnow never melts. 
In Gene Poland are ſeveral lakes, ſome of which a- 
bound in fiſh : the moſt remarkable of theſe is the lake 
of Gopler, which is near twenty miles in length, and 
two miles and half in breadth. | 85 
Among the Poliſh rivers the following are the moſt 
remarkable;:.-- ono 2357 : e 
The Duna, called by the Poles the Cubo, which has 
its ſource in Ruſſia, and after running through Lithu- 

ania, diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic. . 
The Memel, in Poliſh Niemen, which riſes in the pa- 
latinate of Novogrodec, and running through Lithuania 
and Pruſſia, enters the Baltic. _ eee e, 
The Weiſel or Viſtula, in Poliſh the Wiſla, riſes 
among the Carpathian mountains, runs through Poland, 
and after receiving ſeveral other ſtreams, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Baltic, asc Rh 
The Nieſter, which riſes in a lake among the Car- 
pathian mountains, and dividing Poland from Molda- 
via, falls into the Black Sea. 2p 
The Nieper, the ancient Boryſthenes, which riſes in 
the mountains of Budin, in Ruſfia, and after a courſe of 
near a thouſand miles, "diſcharges itfelf into the Black 
mon plenty of corn, 


Sea. | 

The ſoil is exceeding fertile, and 7 
which evident] y appears from' there being near four thou- 
land veſſels and floats, moſt of them laden with corn, that 
annually paſs down the Viſtula to Dantzic.. In Podolia, 


| 


* 


Volhinia, the Ukraine, and the province of Red Ruſſia, 


corn grows in vaſt plenty, even with little culture or ma- | 
nure; but in Great and Little Poland agriculture requires 
more labour and attention: however, the harveſt amply 
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| or ninety thouſand oxen are every year driven out of 
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Lithuania is as fruitful as that of Podolia, and Samogitia 
duces abundance of grain, beſides flax. and hemp. 
oliſh Pruſſia is likewiſe a very fertile country, that alſo 
abounds in excellent es; and in Podolia the graſs 
ſo high, that ſometimes a perſon cannot ſee the 


grow 
3 the cattle when they are grazing in the mea» 


In this country are found peat, oker of all kinds, be- 
lemnites,- agates, chalcedonies, carnelians, onyxes, 
opals, jaſpers, fine rock cryſtal, amethyſts, topazes, 
apphires, and even rubies, This country likewiſe af- 
fords marien-glaſs, or moſcovy-glaſs, talc, allum; alt= 
petre, amber, pit-coal, and an inexhauſtible quantity 
of ſalt, which is hewn out of the rock in large blocks 
ſalt ſprings, ſpar, quickſilver, lapis calaminaris, iron, 
lead, and a ſmall quantity of tin. „„ 
With reſpect to the vegetable productions of this 
country, they have fruit, herbs, roots, and other gar - 
den- ſtuffs in plenty; but though their grapes are 
well taſted, they will not make wine i £6 
- . Poliſh manna is produced by an herb that grows in 
the meadows and fenny grounds, and is gathered in 
ee from the twentieth of June to the end 
Or July. . 5 ONES 

7 "he Poliſh berries called kermes, are always gathered 
in May, before they are quite ripe ; for in the month of 
July they ſwarm with inſets, which render the berries 
unfit either for dying or medicine. Theſe berries are 
found on an ever- of the oak kind, adhering to its 


leaves; but | poem to its ſtem or branches. They are 
of a ſpherical form, as large as a pea, ſmooth, ſhining, 


and full of a mucilaginous juice of a beautiful red co- 
lour. After the moſt diligent enquiries of naturaliſts in- 
to the production of this grain, it is found to be the neſt 
of a ſmall fly or worm, which pricking the bark or leaf; 
in order to depoſite its eggs, raiſes a little tumour, 
which by degrees fills with a red pulp, impregnated 
with the numerous progeny of that animalcula. Great 
quantities of theſe berries grow in the Ukraine, and in 
the neighbourhood of Warſaw and Cracow, and were 


| formerly exported to Genoa and Florence. Here are ſez 


veral woods of oak, beech, pine, and fir-trees. Poland 
alſo yields abundance of honey and wax, and of the for- 
mer 1s made a great quantity of mead, | 
Horned cattle are bred in ſuch numbers, that eighty 


Poland. The Poliſh horſes are ftrong, ſwift, and beau- 


| tiful, and of thefe they have great numbers. Among 


the wild beaſts are the elk, the biſon, which reſembles 
the buffaloe ; and alſo deer, hares, wolves, foxes, bears, 
and wild aſſes; and in the Ukraine, near the Nieper, 
are wild ſheep and wild horſes. Mar warns 


FRET 1 Ha 

Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Poles, 
| * Their Houſes, Food, Diverſions, Methad of ravelling 3 
| Language and Skill in the Sciences, 3 
| HE Poles are generally pretty tall, and inclinable 
to be fat; they have fair complexions, and their 

hair is uſually of a pale yellow; they have good confti« 


Tewards the pains of the induſtrious peaſant, The ſoil of 


tutions 
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of their heads ſhort, and ſhaye their beards, leaving only 
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tutions, And have a healthful look. They cut the hair 


_ great $4 Aenne oy thts; cn 
"3% $ of the Poles is pretty ſingular :. they wear a 
velt which reaches down to the middle of the leg, and a 
kind of gown over it, lined with furs, and girded wich 
a ſaſh; but the ſleeves ſit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſt- 
coat. They wear a fur cap, but have neither ſtock nor 
neckcloth; for though they wear a ſhirt, it is almoſt like 
i woman's ſhift, without a collar of wriſtbatids: Their 
breeches are wide, and make but one piece with their 
ſtockings. Inſtead of ſhoes they always wear Turkey 
leather boots, both abroad and at home, with thin ſoles, 
and deep iron heels bent like an half moon. They c 
a pole- ax, and a ſabre or cutlaſs, by their ſides, which they 
never put off but when they go to bed. The ſabre hangs 
by a leather ſtrap, with their handkerchief, knife and 
ſheath, and a ſmall ſtone ſet in ſilVer; to whet their knife 
on. When they appear on horſeback, as they frequent- 
' Jy do, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is com- 
monly covered with furs, both within and without. The 
people of the beſt quality wear fables, and others the 
ſkins of tygers; leopards, &c. The peaſants uſually 
wear a ſheep-ſkin with the wool on, for their winter 
dreſs ; but in ſummer, a thick coarſe cloth, and inſtead 
of boots, wear buſkins and ſhoes made of the bark of 
trees; but as to linen, they wear none at all. 
The habit of the women comes very near to that of 
the men, only people of quality affect the French mode 
of dreſs. The Poliſh ladies are amiable, witty, and 
ſprightly, and are paſſionately fond of plays and muſic. 
They are generally modeſt, and according to Dr. Con- 
ner, ſo ſubmiſſive to their huſbands, as to aſk: them on 
the knee for what they want, and diſpoſe of no money 
without their conſent. Thoſe who are very rich, ſel- 
dom go to church, or to pay a viſit, without their coach 
and ſix, and a great number of ſervants, among whom are 
an old gentleman for their uſner, and an old gentlewoman 
for their governante, with a dwarf of both ſexes to bear 
up their train; and if it be night, their coach is ſur- 
rounded by a great number of flambeaux, 


I be people have long been celebrated for their cou- 
rage, their ſtrength, and their longevity ; no country in 
the world affording more extraordinary proofs of bodily 
vigour, and an uninterrupted flow of health, which are 
Juitly aſcribed to the temperature of the climate, their 
inuring themſelves to manly exerciſes, and the continual 
uſe of the cold bath, even in the coldeſt parts of Poland : 
this laſt is ſuppoſed to contribute greatly to that muſcu- 
lar ſtrength for which they are remarkable, 
The nobility are open, affable, liberal, and hoſpita- 
ble, polite to ſtrangers, rigid to their dependents, punc- 
tilious in point of honour, vain, oftentatious, and mag- 
nificent in their apparel, equipage, and manner of liv- 
ing: for ſome of the wealthy will have forty ſuits of 
cloaths as rich as poſſible. Though the Poles are paſ- 
ſionately fond of liberty, they live in a perpetual ſtate 
of ſervitude to their profuſion and neceſſities, which fre- 
quently make them ſtoop to be the tools of ſome politi- 
cal faction, The conſtitution of Poland has been the 
ſource of continual misfortunes, yet the nobility are at- 
tached to it to a degree of enthuſiaſm, and eſpecially to 
thoſe parts of it which produce the greateſt inconveni- 
encies. Poor in the midſt of a fertile country, they ab- 
hor the notion of improving their circumſtances by trade, 
and are, perhaps, the only people upon earth who have 
provided by law againſt raiſing a maritime power. Pro- 
digality and debauchery are ſaid not to be reputed vices 
among this martial nobility: they borrow without in- 
tention of paying, with the ſame freedom that they 
ſquander. Conſtant in their friendſhips, bitter in their 
enmity, open to impoſition, unſuſpicious, opinionated, 
and haughty, their only care is to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in arms, in finery, equipage, and ſplendor, | 
As to the vulgar, they are mean, mercenary, igno- 
rant, indolent, and indigent to an extreme. This is 
the character. given by ſeveral authors of the Poles in 
neral, as the diſtinguiſhing features of that people; 
| it is not to be doubted, that there are many excepti- 


large whiſkers: in ſhort, they have a ſtately mien, and 
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who are diſtinguiſhed by their learning, their godd ſeine 
and their humanity... ß. "fer th 
The Poliſh houſes chiefly conſiſt of ground robm 
for they ſeldom live above ſtairs, : The Iwelin -houk 
is uſually oppolite the gate, the kitchens and offices on 
one fide a round, or ſquare court, and their ſtables. on 
the other; they are generally bf wood ;- but thoſe who 
affect the Italian architecture, build much higher with 
brick or ſtone. Every nobleman has a hall or 
room {ſet apart for entertainment, in which is a place 
railed in with balluſters, in*which the plate is placed, 
and over it is a gallery for the muſic. The rooms are 
uſually hung with tapeſtry, and the reft of the furni. 
ture is proportionably rich. except where they are liz. 
ble to the incufſions of the Tartars, and there they have 
as little furniture as poſſible, \ The Poliſh nobility haye 
ſeldom any gardens or orchards to their houſes, though 
the ſoil is extremely proper for them. But there ate 
bagnios and ſtoves in every houſe, and the women have 
them ſeparate from the men. There are alſo baths in 
every town for the uſe of the common people, who 
bathe every day. 5 od? | 
The houſes of the peaſants conſiſt only of huts built 
with poles in a round form, and open on the top, to 
let out the ſmoke. They are covered with thatch, or 
with boards; and as they frequently conſiſt but of one 
room, the people and their cattle ſleep together. _ 


5 


. To the character that has already been t of the 


love of ſplendor which. prevails among the Poliſh nobi- 
lity, it is proper to add, that thoſe of high rank and 
great eſtates have their horſe and foot-guards, which 
itand centry day and night at the gates of their houſes, 
and in their anti-chambers, and that they march before 


their maſters coaches in the ſtreet, But theſe nobles 


never appear with ſuch ſplendor, as when they are at 
the general diet, where they will have four or five hun- 
dred, and ſome a thouſand: guards to attend them; for 
they eſteem themſelves not only equal but ſuperior to 
any of the German princes; and indeed, they want 
little to diſtinguiſh them from ſovereigns in their reſpec= 
tive diſtricts, . but the privilege of coining money, 


. When they fit down to dinner, or ſupper, they have 


their trumpets and other muſic playing, and. à great 
number of gentlemen to wait on them at table, ſome to 
carve, others to ſerve the wine and place the diſhes, all 
ſerving with the moſt profound reſpect; for though the 
nobility of Poland are all ſaid to be equal, as having 
votes in the diet, yet wealth will ever create a diſtincti- 
on, and the nobles who are poor frequently find them- 
ſelves under the neceſſity of ſerving thoſe that are rich. 
Their. patron indeed uſually treats them with civility, 
and permits the eldeſt to eat with him at his table with 
his cap off, and every one of them has his peaſant-boy 
to wait on him, maintained by the. maſter of the family. 
Yet if any of theſe noble ſervants neglects his duty, ſo 
little regard is paid to his quality, that he is ſtripped na- 
ked and whipped, and this is reckoned no diſgrace z but 
if a nobleman ſhould apply himſelf to trade, he would 
be deemed infamous. prot FL a ue 

Their ordinary food is beef or veal, mutton heing 
little eſteemed ; but they have plenty of wild-fowl an 
river-fſh, Though they raiſe vaſt quantities of corn, 
they eat but little bread, preferring roots to it, which 
they dreſs different ways. They are not fond of ſoup 
and broth, nor do they roaſt their meat too much : the 
are general admirers of pig and bacon; peaſe are alſo . 
eſteemed a genteel diſh by the great. In their ſauces 
they uſe a great quantity of ſaffron and ſpices ; for they 
ſeaſon their diſhes high: they are alſo fond of muſh- 
rooms and pickled cabbage. N 

At an entertainment the Poles lay neither knives, 
forks, nor ſpoons, but every perſon brings them with 
him; and they no ſooner ſit down to table than all the 
doors are ſhut, and not opened till the company return 
home. Thoſe who are invited, bring their ſervants with 
them; and it is ſaid to be no uncommon thing for a no- 
bleman to give his ſervant part of his meat, which he 
eats as he ſtands behind him, and to let him drink out 
of the ſame cup with himſelf; but this is the leſs extra- 
ordinary, if it be conſidered, that theſe ſervants are eſteem- 


ons to whom this character would be highly unjuſt, and 


ed his equals. Though there are uſually great plenty of 
| | proviſions, 


bus es =. A - 
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their entertainment. 


land, even by the lower claſs of people; 


ng leized by che feryante-ef che viſitors, who have 
on! in order to cdrryooff the ſweetmeats for their 
ntlemen 


ladies. After the cloth is taken away the 
u 


ed from their feaſts. Bumpers are much in faſhion, both 


here and in Rufſia; hor will they eaſily excuſe any per- 


ſon from pledging them. 


. «FL | 
Their uſual drink is beer, which in Polich Pruffia they 


make only of malt; but in other parts of Poland of wheat 
ground. In Lithuania, and ſeveral other provi! ces of 


Poland, they have mead'and metheglin; and at Warſaw 


they frequently mix the juice of cherries, black-berries, 
&c. with their honey, upon which the liquor receives dif- 


ferent names. But beſides beer and mead produced in the 


country, great quantities of wine are 1 1 


Hungary, F rance, Spain, Italy, and Germany. That 
of Hungary is faid to exceed the Spaniſn in ſtrength, and 


is brought over the Carpathian mountains in large caſks 
drawn upon carriages by exen, which ee itvery dear, 
the beſt ſort being ſold for twenty ſhillings the Poliſh 
pot, which is three quarts, The Italian wines come 


alſo over land; but are not much drank. The French 


and Rheniſh' wines come bythe way of the Baltic to 
Dantzic. Their ſtrong u rs and ſpirits are drawn 
from wheat, barley, oats, and cyder; but theſe are chiefly 
drank by the common people, though ſometimes the 
nobility will drink them in winter, 


The people are in general ſo extremely hardy, that the 


boys ſlide naked on the ice: -the Poles will fleep upon the 


ground without a bed in froſtand ſnow, and carry about 
their young infants naked in the ſevereſt weather. Hunt- 
ing and feats of horſemanſhip are the diverſions of the 


great; and leaping, vaulting, and dancing, are alſo fa- 


yourite diverſions. © 
The uſual method of travelling is on horſeback ; for a 
Poliſh nobteman will ſcarce walk a ſtone's throw in a 


town without his horſe ;- but as it is a champaign coun- 


try, a calaſh and a pair of horſes are very much uſed on 
There are very few inns upon the roads, and in thoſe 
a traveller meets with he can ſeldom find any thing to eat; 


hence he is obliged to buy proviſions in the towns, 
carry them with his baggage, This inconvenience is ſaid 


to be owing to a want of honeſty in the natives when 
they travel; and the inn-keepers never make any extra- 
ordinary proviſion, from their finding by experience that 
their gueſts are ſeldom diſpoſed to make any returns for 


The Poliſh language is derived from the old Sclavonic; 
yet differs extremely from all the other languages deriv- 
ed from The TTT“ 
High Dutch is very much ſpoken in Poland ; and in- 
deed the Germans firſt introduced into Poland a taſte for 
learning, - opened the channels of commerce, built ſeve- 
ral towns, and raiſed them to a flouriſhing condition: 
for Caſimir the Great, ſenſible of the advantages Poland 
might reap from German colonies, invited them to ſet- 
tle in this kingdom by the greateſt encouragements, 
granting them the moſt improveable ſpots in Poland, and 
permitting them to be governed by their own laws,” 
The Latin tongue is likewiſe — ſpoken in Po- 
ut without the 

leaſt regard to accent, quantity, or purity of language. 
Dr. * ebnen des Ag from he time of king 
Sigiſmund I. to the reign of Uladiſlaus IV. was the inter- 
val when arts and ſciences flouriſhed moſt in Poland. 
Since that era the Poliſh muſes ſeem to have drooped 
and Janguiſhed : however, they now begin to revive ; 
for at preſent the purity and elegance of the Poliſh and 


Latin tongues are ſtudied, the new philoſophy is intro- 


duced, the mathematics are taught, and natural philo- 
ſophy flouriſhes in Poland. The learned in this country 
allo apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the hiſtory of Po- 
land, which they cultivate and improve, and endeayour 
to make the writers of former ages better known ; 
and for this purpoſe the library of count Zaluſki, at War- 
ſaw, opens N inexhauſtible treaſure of antient authors. | 
44! 765 | | * | 
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ſually ſit down to drinking, and aſter the ladies are re- 
tired, ſmoak tobacco; for the other ſex are not exclud- | diti 


with anniſeeds, cinnamon, and other ſpices. 12 5 


and lord of his eſtates; 
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land, and li 
l terary 


ſink? 
of all 


or peaſants, who are moſtly vaſſals ta the nobles. — * 
he Poliſh nobility have from time immemorial reſid- 
ed in the country; for everynob lives in his own vil-. 
lage, ſeat, or caſtle; manages his eſtate by his vaſſals, or 
hired ſervants; and maintains himſelf and family by agri- 
culture, breeding of bees, grazing, and hunting. Some of 
the nobility alſoſpend part of their time in cities and towns. 
Though Poland has its princes, counts, and barons, 
yet the whole body of the nobility are natu on 2 
, except the difference that ariſes from the ſome 
of them enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth call one 


another brothers. They enjoy many conſiderable privi= 
leges, and, indeed, the boaſted Poliſh liberty is properly | 
limited to them alone; for they have the power of life and 
death over their - who on that account under 
an oppreſſive ſlavery. Beſides, every nobleman is abſolute 
oy 4 that the king can require no ſubſidy 
from him, nor is he obliged to maintain or find quarter for 
any ſoldiers. If a foreigner dies on a nobleman's eſtate in 
Poland, without leaving any heirs, his effects fall to the 
lord of themanor; but on thedeceaſe of a nobleman with- 
out heirs, his eſtate does not fall to the king, while there 
are any perſons living who ate. related in the eighth de- 
to the deceaſed; even if a nobleman dies without 
any ſuch relations, the king cannot appropriate his eſtate 
to bly own uſe, but is obliged to beſtow it on ſome other 
nobleman. RI PU 4H | 


The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum for per- 
ſons who have committed any crime; for none muſt pre- 
ſume to take them from thence by force; and even the 
judges in the towns dare not cauſe a nobleman's vaſlal 
to be arreſted, or his effects to be ſeized; nor can any 
magiſtrate, not even the king himſelf, cauſe a noblemam 
to be arreſted, without ſignifying the erime of which he 
is accuſed, and giving a previous citation, except he be 
a robber, and has been three times impeached by hie 
afſociates,'or be ſurprized in the imon of a crime; 
or laſtly, when he cannot or will not put in bail. 

All eccleſiaſtical dignities and civil poſts are to be held 
only by the nobility, and they alone are qualified to be 
proprietors of eſtates, the burghers of the cities of 
Thorn, Cracow, Vilna, Lemberg, and Lublin, who 
have the privilege of purchaſing lands. Any nobleman 
may purchaſe a houſe and live in a yo Ie town, but he 
muſt then ſubmit to ſerve municipal and if he be 
concerned in trade or commerce, he forfeits the privi- 
leges of a noble Pole. Every pobleman has not only a 
vote in the election of a king, but is even qualified to wear 
the crown, if he be raiſed to it by the free choice of the 
reſt of the nobility. All civil cauſes relating to the nobi- 
lity are tried in the provincial court of judicature; but if 
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of lite and property is aheit hands, oo often.abuſe.it in 
e melt. groſs. and anten manner, their wives and ment 
5 Heing expoſed. to the molt brutal treatment. 
þ Ac gte Mr. Hautcyille, a noþleman who is de- 
firous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a litfle wooden 
houſe, in which he ſettles a peaſant and his family, giv- 
ing him a cow, two horſes, a"rertam number o geeſe, 
bens, &c. and as much corn as is ſufficient to maintain | 
bim the firft year, and to 2 for his own future 
fubſiſtence, and the athbai) age of his lord. In return, 


| . obliges him to till a particular quantity of land, and | 


pay a number of Ht woman out of che producycf 
005 1 — ſtock. 1 
In autumn all the peaſants: are ; exployed in cutting 


down and reaping. the maſter's harveſt,” who appoints 


overſeers to reward the diligent, and puniſh the _ 
lent with ſtripes, Pillories are erected in every villa 
on which theſe wretched beings are obliged to 


N fot crimes: of a very trivial nature 


eſung, however, attends the wretched fituation 

2 Rn eg peaſabts, which is their inſenſibility. 
_ ſlaves, and accuſtomed from their infancy to hardſhips 
and ſevere labour, they ſcarce entertain an idea of better 


circumſtances. and more liberty. They regard their 


maſters. as a ſuperior order of beings, and hardly ever 
repine at their ſevere lot, which has deprived them of all 
the comfotts of life, in order to heap them upon a cruel,- 
' deſpetic, and unworthy tyrant. ': They ſeldom. want for 
proviſions, and think that a man can never be very wretch- 
ed while he has any thing to eat. Qur-author * hg 
total want = ſentiment, and of mental r agen 
vail through the whole order, as if Providence V ite 
mixed the ſtupifying drop, to render more tolerable | \ 
nauſeous draught of ſervitude. 
I bia is the boaſted liberty of the Poles, i in which the 
multitude are reduted to the moſt abject ſlavery ; and 
thoſe who en enjoy eſtates, though ever ſo ſmall, are al- 
— privileges of being tyrants, and have greater 
over their vaſſals, than God ever gave to kings. 
nom let us take a view of the property af the great, 
| and ſee in what their wealth conſiſts 
Every Poliſh noble muſt be poſſeſſed either of an eſtate 
in ye a ſhare in the ſalt· works, or the revenues of the | to 
c Which are eſteemed equivalent to aneſtate 
and, The ad. Tbe Peli eſtates in general may be divided into 
royal, eccleſiaſtical, or patrimonial. The greateſt number 
ef them conſiſt in ſtatoſties, which-muſt be given away by 
the king ſix. months after a vacancy, and are regarded as 
ke rights of old military officers,- and the reward gef theix 
| ſervices, the word Raroſ ſignifying old age. Each 
aroſta pays a fourth of his revenue to the republic. . 
The. Secledladseal eſtates conſiſt of biſhoprics,, bene- 
ces, priories, canonries, and all the land poſſeſſed, by 
the regular clergy, which is of vaſt extent. Some of 
the hiſhoprics exceed five thouſand pounds ſterling a 
which is an immenſe ſum of money in a er 
thet —_—_ abound in ſpecie. - : 
imonial eſtates compoſe the ſolid wealth, of 
: nobility, aa by being entirely independent of 
— — and deſcend by inheritance from generation 


to ation Theſe cook of lands, houſes, towns, 


villages,. woods, and eſpecially peaſants, which are va- 
Mae 8 the flaves in our colonies, at 10 much a head, 


according to their age, ſtrength, and conſtitution. | 
They are in general reckoned worth a hundred livres 
each a year, to the maſter, and: have only one chance 
fur becoming free, by entering into ener and enroll- 
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leg {ti 


Of th Stay of Rae . 


T. ae L. firſt dure from 
ian ee about the when St. 
Adelbert, afterwards archbiſho 5 dr in 
ſirument of this reformation ; oy the arts of the church 


eminence in the army, or Weide in the courts of j 
et the government tolerates Lutherans, 
ews, Armenians, and Greeks. 

| Formerly Poland had a number of Proteſtants of many 
different ſets, which were eſtabliſhed there ſoon after 


their uſe ; but they were expelled by John. Caſimir in 
1658. The bulk of the e 4a Rh 


liſh Pruſſia, at Dantzic, Elbing, Thorn, and Marien- 


of the other provinces. 
Jeed the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Greeks, by 


11 treaties concluded with the Proteſtant powers, 1 


rity as to their effects, and an equality with the other 
ſubjeRs as to their perſons. The Proteſtants therefore, 
boy virtue of the above articles, have frequently ſolicitei 
for the free exerciſe of their religion, and the — 


procured them many fair promiſes that have not 
been fulfilled. On the contrary, a great number of their 
churches have actually been taken 


bliched church, the laws of juſtice and equity have 
| been violated ; fo that they have now 22 een 
ee in the cities and towns, and ſixty- five in the 

2 af Poland. The Greeks are 4 no leſs op- 
 prefied ; yet the Jews, before the preſent reign, were 
indulged, with great privileges ; 
the paradiſe. of that people. An o d Poliſh e who 
was a native of Germany, ſays, that there are at leaſt two 


capitation amounts to two hundred and twenty 
Poliſh guilders in the kingdom of Poland, and a hundre 


which they pay above the 
was the caſe when his preſent majeſt 


narrow views. of bigotry and ſuperſtition, | e cauſed the 


this was followed by the moſt dreadful. a, the 
burning of towns and villages, and all the horrors of 
gious P 
 whereyer they came, by fire and ſword. 

The king 1 
nour, and St. Florian and St. Adalbert are worſhipped 


* the patron ſaints of Poland. 


The number of monaſteries in this kingdom amounts 
| — — and ſeventeen, beſides two hundred and forty- 
| ſix ſeminaries or colleges, and thi 
; clergy are even poſſeſſed of two-thirds of the lands and 
revenues of the kingdom. 

' debauched i in their manners; they are often ſeen drunk, 


to their order, or dreading the cenſure of their ſuperiors, 


win require equal indulgence. Their faſts conſiſt in 


od caſts) Laie ; "901 N Ys 


I 205 85 E. . x Iv... ut nas cake 


. | 


of. Rome me Res fince that time, kept the Poliſh 3 
in the intereſt of the Romiſh Hence 

„ Ne: pational ip for none but perſons of 

that perſuaſion are permitted to fit in the ſenate, 5 


drioifts, g 


the, Reformation, when above half the nobility of the 
became Socinians, and the palatine of Podolia 
ed 2. printing-houſe, and founded an academy. for 


reſide in Po- 
1 where they enjoy privileges which are not granted 


r the conſtitution of 1217, are promiſed ſecu- 


E have intereſted themſelves in their behalf, which 


rom them, or demo- 
liſhed; and with relpsct to theſe diſſenters from the eſta- 


this country is ſtiled | 


e of Jews only in the villages of Poland, exclu- 
ſixe of the great numbers in the towns... E anna * 
thouſand 


and twenty thouſand in Lithuania, amounting in the whole 
to fifty ſix thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- ſix rix-dollars, 
neral impoſts and taxes. This 
„Staniſſaus Auguſ- 
tus, was raiſed to the throne; and having a mind 3 the 
laws in favour of the proteſtants to be 5 force; but 
e fe Roth e e 
Ys ots o omiſh religion taking 
arms and extermiaating the diſſidents e "E 


is here ſtiled Orthedoxus, as a title of how: 
to fixe hundred and feveity-ſix, and of nunneries to ons 
one abbies. The 


The monks of Poland are wealthy, profligate, and 


and led from taverns; without apprehending any diſgrace 


| nn ; 
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Abſteining fro gg, milk, and boiled fiſſt at night. 
I e on earth are ſo attaghied to the ſee of 
yur a he Poliſh, yet _ fer good living even to 
the, opiriion of the pope, and therefd n theit ad- 
ſtinence from animal food wholly to t N mn 
Tube ſecular clergy admit E beer and hold pro- 
table benefices in the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, 
without being erer ſuppoſed to perform any of the duties 
of their office. A canon giyes two · penoe to a poor ſcholar 
or a monk, for going through the drudgery of the maſs; 
as his ſubſtitute, Eyen the biſhops are ſaid to be ſo neg- 
ligent about the due execution of epiſcopal duties, that 
they are forced to wink at the enormities of their ipfe- 
riors; yet the few clergy who attend the duties of their; 
profeſſion have all the appearance of piety, and the laity 
make up for every other e 4a their bounty to the 
church. They will 17 5 the face of the poor to found 
2 monaſtery, cheat and defraud in order to enrich an altar. 
In theſe particulars Poland is now what the more civiliz- 
ed nations of Europe were three or four centuries ago. 
All their churches are built by donations: they are in ge- 
neral rich and magnificent, and the jeſuits at Leopold 
have a chalice ſet with jewels, ſaid to be worth a million of 
livres. So zealous are the Poles in the catholic faith, that 
they draw their ſwords at maſs, to ſhew their readineſs to 
defend their religion by ſlaughtering its oppoſers. 

As to the erudition of the clergy, a late author obſerves, 
it entirely conſiſts in that ſpecies of ſophiſtry called ſchool 
divinity, in an unmeaning metaphyſical jargon, and the 
moſt uſeleſs logical diſtinctions. The div ines pride them- 
ſelves in adapting the metaphyſics of Ariſtotle to the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, by which they render the latter as 
unintelligible as the former. They pay no d to 
church hiſtory, hut ſolve every difficulty by the affirmati- 
ons of the Stagyrite, and the deciſions of the pontiff. Ina 
word, they are ignorant, obſtinate, opinionated, and ſu- 


Of the political Conſtitution. of Poland. The 

" Powts of the Ling; the general Contents of 

| Conventa; the:Ceremonies of the Coronation; the arms of 
e we and the Badge F the Knights of the White 


Tx political conſtitution of Poland is ſoextreme- 
$ b ly fngular, 


other government, ancient or modern. The people 
have a ſovereign, and yet the government is with great 
propriety _— 7 ublic. 4 reader has ſeen 2 
the nobility e is country ha one power than 
_ thoſe of — other, yet they deteſt the thoughts of an 
ariſtocracy; becauſe they all eſteem themſelves upon 4 
level, each Poliſh nobleman or gentleman-confidering 
himſelf as inferior to none but the monarch. --, 
The republic is compoſed of the king, the ſena 
the nobility, the peaſants being admitted to no ſhare of 
the government. Upon every new election the royal pre- 
rogative has been y xetrenched, and the liberties 
of the diet and ſenate proportionably extended. This 
idea of independency is carried ſo far, as'to hazard the 
ſecurity of the ki the monarch not being per- 
mitted to garriſon / even the moſt remote and 
frontier towns ; whence Poland has in all been made 
a kind of public route for the paſſage of hoſtile armies. 
Upon the death of- the ſovereign, the whole body of 
the nobility aſſemble on horſeback for- the choice. of a 
ſucceſſor, and their unanimous voice conftitutes a legi- 
timate election; though there have been inſtances, where 
a majority has been deemed ſufficient. Here the no- 
bility aſſume a power of altering. the government, and 
impoſing ſuch conditions on the new monarch as. they 
think proper, and theſe they call the Pacta Conventa. 
This contract is drawn up, methodized and approved by 
the ſenate and nobility, after which it is read aloud to 
the king by the great marſhal, and he ſwears to perform 
it before the ceremony of his proclamation. As this con- 
tract may be deemed the barrier of the privileges of the 
Poles againſt the encroachments of the crown, we ſhall 


Preto 


24 
Ay | money, nor equip a naval force, without the conſent and 
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that it bears no reſemblance to any 
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The felt is, that the king ſhall not attempt to incroacli 
ande liberty of the peoplè, by rendering the crown: he- 
reditary in his family, but ſhall preſerve all the laws and 
| cuſtoms relating to the freedoith of election: that he ſhall = 
ratify all the treaties ſubſiſting 2 powers which _ 
are approved by. the diet; that he ſhall Rudy, to cultivate 
peace, preſerve the public tranquility, and promote the 
eve e 7 : that he ſhall not coin money, _ 4 
cept in the republic's name, nor appropriate to himſelf 
the advantage ariſing from coinage : that he ſhall neithet 
declare war, coriclude ovary troops, hire auxiliaries, 
or admit foreign.troops into the Poliſh dominions,. with« 
out the conſent of the diet and ſenate : that all offices and 
preferments ſhall be giveri to the natives of Poland ar 
Lithuania, and that no pretetice ſhall excuſe the crime 


partments of the republic: that ce officets of his ma« 


colonel ſhall be a native of Poland, and of the order of 
nobility : that all the officers ſhall be ſubordinate to the 
authority of the marſhal : that no individual ſhall be 
veſted with more employments than the law allows: that 
the king ſhall not marry without the approbation of the 

ſenate, and that the republic ſhall regulate the houſhold 


of the : that the ſovereign ſhall never apply his 
private ſignet to acts and rs of a public nature! 


That, on the other hand, the king ſhall diſpoſe of the 
offices both of the court and of the republic ; that he ſhall 
regulate with the ſenate the number of forces neceſſary 
for the defence of the kingdom, and adminiſter juſtice by. 
the advice of the ſenate and council: that the expences 
of his civil liſt ſhall: be the ſame with thoſe of his pre- 
deceſſors, and poſſeſſed by his family only during his life: + 
that he ſhall fill up all vacancies in the ſpace of fix weeks x 
that this ſhall. be his. firſt buſineſs in the diet, obliging 
the chancellor to publiſh his appointments in due form: 
that the king ſhall not diminiſh the treaſure kept at 
but endeavour to augment that and the num< 
he crown jewels : that he ſhall neither borrow 
full approbation of the republic: that he ſhall profeſs, 
promote, and defend the Roman catholic faith through 
all the Poliſh dominions ; and finally, that all their je- 
veral liberties; Tights, and privileges, ſhall be preſerved ta 
the Poles and Lithuanians in general, and to all the diſa 


triẽts and provinces within each of theſe great diviſions, 
without change or the ſmalleſt violation, except by the 


conſent of the republic. To theſe articles a variety of . 
others are added, according to the circumftances and hu- 
mour of the diet; but the above are the ſtanding con- 
ditions, which are ſcarce. ever altered or omitted. 
The king ſwears to obſerve the Pata Conventa upon 
his knees at the altar in the following manner: We, 
t elected king of Poland, and great duke of Lithuania, 
6. Pruffia, . Mafovia, Sainogitia, Kihovia, Vol- 
et hinia, Podolia, Podlaſſia, Livonia, Smolenſko, Sibe+ 
cc ria, and Czernicovia, promiſe before the Almighty 
c God, and ſwear upon the holy evangeliſts of Jeſus 
«© Chriſt, to obſerve, maintain, and fulfil all the condi- 
te tions ſtipulated at our election by our ambaſſadors with 
te the ſenators and deputies of Poland, and of the great 
ce dutchy of Lithuania, and confirmed by our plenipo- 
te tentiaries ; and to execute the ſame in all the clauſes; 
& points, articles, and conditions ſpecified in that con- 
ec tract, in ſuch a manner, that the ſpeciality ſhall not de- 
4 rogate from the generality ; nor, on the contrary, the 
cc munverſality from the particularity ; all which we pro- 
<< miſe tolemnly to ratify on the day of our coronation.” . 
Though the king is without exception acknowledged 
to be then ſovereign, yet he cannot exerciſe the functions 
of ſovereignty before his coronation. The ſpace between 
the election and-coronation:is a kind of interregnum, 
though he is veſted with all the badges and external 
pomp of majeſty. During this period the marſhal, in all 
ons, carries his ſtaff bent downwards before the 
king ; but after the coronation it is always held erect. 
This is to ſhew that the election is impertect till it be ra- 
tified by the coronation, previous to which the king cart 
neither diſpoſe of offices or benefices, grant favours of 
any kind as 2 „ nor apply-the great ſeal to any 


here enumerate the principal articles. 


| 


fovereign 
{act or ordinance. I. the day — N 
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ing the 
funeral obſequies of his predeceſſor. A inable 
 magnificerice is obſetved on this occaſion, anda foreigner, 
_ © ungceqmainted with the Poliſh conſtitution, would natu - 
rally conclude, that a monarch who aſcended the throne 
wi __ pomp and ſplendor, was inveſted with very 
_ extenlive prerogatives, oo 
when the coronation-day approaches, the king makes 
his entry into Cracow on horieback, with a eanopy of 
fate carried before him. The troops, both horſe and foot, 
| march before with their officers, and are followed by the 
palatines, biſhops, andambaſſadors on horſeback ; while 
a man, who rides before, ſcatters ſome ſmall pieces of 
filver ſtamped with theeffigies of the new king 3 who is 
thus conducted from the city gate to the caſtle, paſſing 
1 n the public ſquares, in which are ſeveral trium- 
phal arches. On the day that precedes the coronation, 
the body of the deceaſed king is carried in great ſtate to 
the church of St. Staniflaus, at Shalka, where the mar- 
ſhals break their ſtaves, and the chancellors their ſeals, 
againſt the king's coffin. The new king, with all his 
courtiers, and the officers of the crown, are preſent at 
this ceremony. The companies of tradeſmen even walk 


coromtion, which is uſually on that He. 


thither bare-foot in proceſſion, each having the repre- | 


- Tentation of a coffin covered with a pall, ſupported by 
two men ; after which the corpſe is brought back to the 
chapel of the cathedral of Cracow, where are the ſepul- 
cChres of their kings. | „ e He £194 

+ The next day the coronation is performed in the ca- 
thedral of Cracow, to which the king is conducted in 
ſolemn ſtate by 


Cracow and Cujavia 
of Gneſna, to whom he bows, : a 8 
prelates remind him of his duty; after which he kiſſes 
the archbiſhop's hand, kneels, lays his hand on the goſ- 
pels, and again ſwears to the Pacta Conventa; to which 
is added, that if he ſhould violate his oath, or any part 
of it, the ſubjects ſhall be diſcharged from their obedience 
and oath of fidelity. Then receiving the benediction of 
the primate, and other biſhops, his upper garment is 
taken off, and the primate anoints his right hand and arm 
up to his elbow; and alſo his ſhoulders and forehead 
with conſecrated oil, ſaying, © In the name of the Fa- 
te ther, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” 
. The king is then led to the chapel, where he is dreſſed 
much like a biſhop, and has other ornaments put on him 
by the marſhals of the kingdom and dutchy, in which 
he hears maſs on a throne erected in the midſt of the 
church; and afterwards goes to the altar, where the 
archbiſhop, putting a drawn ſword into his right hand, 
- Jays, ©* Receive this ſword, and cordially protect and de- 
c fend the holy church againſt all unbelievers.” The 
word - bearer then puts it up in the ſcabbard, and returns 
| It to the archbiſhop, who girds it to the king's ſide: but 
his majeſty drawing it, waves it ſeveral times over his 
head. Tho king then kneels, and the archbiſhop places 
on his head the crown, which is ſupported by the biſhops 
of Cracow and Cujavia. After ſome prayers, the arch- 
| biſhop puts the ſcepter into the king's right hand, and 
the globe of gold into his left. The primate and two 
archbiſhops then lead the king back to the throne, in 
which the archbiſhop places him, ſaying, « Sit and 
< maintain the place God has given thee.” The king 
returns again to the altar, and, Te Deum being ſung, 
his majeſty kiſſes the archbiſhop's hand, offers him __ 
confeſſes, receives the ſacrament, and the biſhop's bene- 
diction ; after which the court-marſhal cries out ſeveral] 
times, Vivat Rex, and the treaſurer of the kingdom 
ſcatters money among the people in the church. . _ 
The next day the king goes in great pomp to the town- 
houſe, with the regalia carried before him, and the great 


preſent the king 


_ treaſurer againthrowsmedalsof gold and ſilver among the 
people. His majeſty being there placed on a throne, re- 
ceives the and oaths of the diet, &c. on their 


knees, and the magiſtrates of the city preſent him with 
the keys of their gates in a ſilver diſn, and a purſe full of 
ducats; after which he reſtores the keys, and makes 
ſome of the burghers of the city knights, by ſtriking 
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the ſenate, and the reſt of the nobility. | f/ 
'The regalia are placed upon the altar, and the biſhops of | 
to the archbiſhop | 
and then all the three 


by the Pad Conventa te chf 


e king is obliged Conte 
is neceſlary to the diſſolution of the nuptial enga —. 


for he can neither divorce the queen; nor ſeparàte from 
her bed, without the approbation of the diet, unleſs he 
was married before his election. Her majeſty has n, 
diſtin houſhold, except a marſhal, /a chancellor af 
ſome inferior ' domeſtics, ' She is furniſhed with mon 
by the king to defray the expences of the civil liſt; ang, 
„ is little more than 


with reſpect to her domeſtic cc my 
his houſe-keeper or ſteward. The king's whole revenue 
for the ſupport of his regal dignity does not-exceed four 
hundred thouſand crowns ; excluſive of which there is, 
maintenance for the queen-dowager, his conſort, ang 
won in caſe of rank ah 8 * — de. 
ni privilege enjo er ſubjects, of riſing to 
* future dear wake 2 0 * e 
fer Poland; and gules, a as 1 for Lin 
In the year 1705, king Auguſtus II. inſtituted the or. | 
der of the white eagle; whoſe enſign is à croſs of 
enamelled with red, with a white border, and four lan 
between the points, appendant to a blue ribben, On 
one fide of the badge is the Poliſh white eagle, with 3 
white croſs and the electoral ſword, &c. on its breaſt; 
on the other fide the king's cypher, and round it this 
motto, PRO Fiptg, Rrceg, ET Lect. The croſs is 
ſurrounded with a crown ſet with diamonds, - 


] 
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T part of the Poliſh government 
is the ſenate, which is compoſed of the biſhops, 
palatines, caſtellans, and ten officers of ſtate, who de- 
rive a right from their dignities of ſitting in that aſſembly, 
| amounting in all to a hundred and forty-four members, 
who are ſtiled ſenators of the kingdom, or counſellors of 
ſtate, and have the title of excellency, a dignity ſupport- 
ed by no penſion or emoluments neceſſarily annexed to 
it, The ſenate preſides over the laws, and is ſtiled the 
guardian of liberty, the judge of right, and the protec- 

tor of juſtice and.equity, - FF 

The members are nominated by the king, and take an 

oath to the republic, before they are permitted to enter 
upoh their office. Their honour continues for life, and at 
the general diet they are ſeated on the right and left of 
the 3 according to their dignity. Tohey are the 
mediators _ mw monarch an wo ſubject, and, in 
conjunction with his majeſty, ratify all the laws paſſed 
by the nobility. The . Net on their dignity 
makes them deſpiſe all other honours, and they have even 
rejected the. titles offered them by the emperor of Ger- 
many. As a ſenator is bound by oath to maintain the 
libertigs of the republic, it-is thought no diſreſpect to 
majeſty to remind him of his duty; for as they are his 


counſellors, this freedom of ſpeech is an inſeparable pre- 
rogative of their _ . „ 11 
All the biſhops are ſenators, and precede the ſecular 


members: they are only thirteen in number, beſides two 
titular biſhops of places ſeized by the Turks and Ruſſians; 
but ſtill the titular honours are retained, and eagerly 
ſought after, becauſe they give them a right to ſit in the 
ſenate. The archbiſhop of Gneſna is ſeated at their 
head, and is ſecond only to the monarch; he is alſo 
apoſtolical legate by his office, and enjoys ſuch privileges 


- | as give him extraordinary weight, not only in the ſenate, 


but in the common-wralth; for it is a capital crime 
even to draw a ſword, or to ſpeak irreverently in his pre- 
ſence. During the inter- regnum he has the power, un- 
der certain reſtrictions, of coining money: he conyokes 
the ſenate; and oppoſes the conduct of the monarch 
whenever he acts contrary to the conſtitution :- his mar- 
ſhal is a ſenator, and the croſs is carried before him. 
When the primate viſits the king, he is met at the bot - 
tom of the ſtairs of the palace by one of the chief officers - 
of the crown; another great officer attends him at the 


them gently on the ſhoulder with his drawn ſword. 


4 


top of the ſtairs, and conducts him to the royal * : 
| | 2 While, 
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J 
king advances £6, meet bim at the door. Hef 


| the deguty-treaſurer, and the court-marſhal of Poland, 


n order, yet they are perſons of great power and dignity, 
| kingdom. 


nobility of every palatinate; and is uſually held on two 


tration of juſtice, which are the moſt uſual diets, 


except on occa 


pital. Indeed for a number of years the diet regularly 


| ſketch is alſo ſent of the buſineſs to be deliberated upon by 
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ted into the moſt ſecret councils, from which the others 

are ſometimes excluded. naps 
The crown officers are, the crown preat-marſhal, the 
reat-chancellor, the vice-chancellor,. the great treaſuter, 


and all the ſame officers in Lithuania. 
Though theſe ſtate officers are the laſt of the ſenators / 


and in a fair way of riſing to the higheſt poſts in the 
Of the Poliſh Din. 


T TE now come to the diet of Poland, which is cotn- 
| poſed of the king, the ſenate, and deputies of the 


accounts, either to conſider of the reſolutions of the ſe- 
nate relating to the public welfare, or for the adminiſ- 


The king may aſſemble the diet at any particular place, 
' a of a coronation, which, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, muſt be celebrated at the ca- 


aſſembled at Warſaw; but, on complaint made by the 
Lithuanians, it was agreed, that every third diet ſhould 
be held at Grodno. The general rule is to meet at leaſt 
once in three years. When it is propoſed to hold a ge- 
neral diet, the king, or, in caſe of an interregnum, the 
primate, iſſues writs to the palatines of the ſeveral] pro- 
vinces, appointing the time and place of meeting. A 


the aſſembly, and the members are allowed fix weeks to 
prepare for the intended ſeſſion. 

It is remarkable that the diet never fits above fix weeks, 
even in the moſt critical conjunctures and preſſing emer- 
gencies; and they have been known to break up in the 
midſt of an important debate, and to leave the buſineſs to 
a future meeting. This has been juſtly eſteemed one of 
the greateſt defects of the conſtitution of Poland: it proba- 
bly owes its origin to convenience; but is kept up from 
whim and caprice. | | IgE -, 

On receipt of the king's writ, the palatine communicates 
the meeting of the diet to all the officers and nobility with- 
in his juriſdiction, requiring them to aſſemble on a certain 
day, to ele& deputies, and take into conſideration the 
buſineſs mentioned in the royal ſummons. Theſe meet- 
ings are called petty diets, every gentleman poſſeſſing 
three acres of land having a vote, and matters being de- 
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_ | time, 


] neceſſary 
| diet, but every bill muſt alſo be aſſented to unanimouſly, 


are. only valid when-.the whole body is. uranimous; 
Theſe indigent nobles are always di by ſome per- 


ſon of ſuperior fortune, influence, or ability, and ſeldom 
examine the ſubject of the debate; but remit it wholly 
to the judgment of their reprefentitives. Every palatinate 
has three repreſentatives; but the buſineſs deyolves upon 
one of them, who is elected for his ability and expe- 


| rience, and the other two are only added to give weight 


0 * 


to this leading member, and to do honour, by their mag- 
nificent 1 to the JON they repreſent. . ._ , 
As the 5 deputies have ſeats in the diet, the general | 
afſembly is divided into two bodies, the upper and the 


lower; the one being compoſed of the ſenate, the ſupe- - 


7 , 


Po 


ior clergy, and the great officers ; the other of the re- 
preſentatives of the palatinates, who prepare all bufineſs 
for the ſuperior body. Thus we ſee how near an affinit 

the general conſtitution of the Poliſh diet has to a Britiſh | 
parliament, and to the original form of government among 
all the northern nations, however they may vary in par- 
ticular circumſtances, and be altered by the influence of 
' The firſt buſineſs of the aſſembly is to chooſe a marſhal; 
upon which occaſion the debates and tumults ſometimes 
run ſo high, that the whole time for the ſeffion of the 
diet is conſumed in altercation and wrangling about the 
election of a ſpeaker, who muſt be a native of Great oc 
Little Poland, or of the duchy of Lithuania, After his 
election he kifſes the king's hand, and the chancellor, as 
the royal repreſentative, reports the matters to be delibe- 


| rated upon by the diet, The marſhal then acquaints the 
| King with the inſtructions of the deputies from their con- 


ſtituents, and the abuſes they require to be remedied : 
he likewiſe requeſts his majeſty to fill up the vacant of- 
fices arid benefices according to law, and is anſwered by 
a ſet ſpeech from the chancellor, who reports the king's 
inclination to ſatisfy his people as foon as he has con- 
, ⅛ͤ v 
Some of. the cuſtoms obſerved by the Poliſh diet are 
n abſurd; not only an unanimity of voices is. 
to paſs any bill, and conſtitute a decree of the 


or none can take effect. Thus, if out of twenty bills one 
ſhould happen to be oppoſed by a ſingle voice, all the 
reſt are thrown out, and the diet meets, deliberates, and 
debates for fix weeks to no purpoſe. Can any thing be. 
more aſtoniſhing, than that a rule · ſo contrary to the dic- 
tates of common ſenſe, and attended with ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences, ſhould continue among a people who appear 
far from being void of underſtanding?  «. 
The uſual form of paſſing laws and decrees is as fol- 
lows : they are firſt reviſed by the marſhal, attended by 
two of the deputies, or elſe by three ſenators and fix de- 
puties, and then read in the ſenate in the king's preſence ; 
after which the chancellor aſks, with a loud voice, whe-. 
ther the king, ſenators, and deputies, agree to have the 
bill ſanQified by the royal ſeal, and the arms of the re- 
public? Having paſſed through theſe forms, it is lodged. 
in the regiſter at Warſaw, or in the great chaticery of the. 
kingdom, till printed copies are made, and diſperſed a- 
mong the ſeveral palatinates, + 457 f + 
The diet takes cognizance of affairs relating to war, 
the concluſion of a peace, the forming alliances, the im- 
poſition of taxes, the levying of troops, the framing of 
laws, and the final determination of civil and criminal 
cauſes ; there being an appeal from all the inferior. courts 
to the general diet. Here too foreigners are naturalized, 
and admitted to all the rights of the natives; and ſuch 
peaſants as have ſufficient wealth and ambition, are ad- 
vanced to the rank of nobility”,  _ a: Sr 
The afflux of people occaſioned by the diet is very 


| aſtoniſhing : wherever it happens to fit, thirty or forty 


thouſand people, who rival each other in pomp and pro- 


| fuſion, are added to the uſual, number of inhabitants. 


The nobility, who are not deputed, attend with their 

families for the ſake of pleaſure: they drink deep of 
Hungarian wine, their favourite liquor, and feafting and 
mirth are mote purſued than the buſineſs of the ſtate. 
Hence the deputies frequently come intoxicated into the 
diet, affront the king, excite tumults, harangue with tha 
- moſt abuſive and factious eloquence, and ſometimes occa- 


termined by a majority; but in the general diet decrees 
49 ; es 


ſion the diſſolution of the atjembly. Thus the ſupreme 
| TN ſenate 
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ſcunte of che nalion is 3h fact little more than a Fiftious j voice to beſeech heaven to direct their choice, and judy: 
thils, a e ta 1 — 14 However, them according to their integtity in an affait of ſuch cor 
« politic pride may mould this tarbulent multitude ac- | ſequence to the republic ;' a proceeding that muſt apgey 
Eortling to his pleaſure, by ſoothing, cajoling, treating, equally abſurd and impious to thoſe foreign miniſters why 
'" Beſides 5 Þ regular rrietinidl great diets, a particular | tinate give their votes in pax cular rotas, the archbj 
diet meets, 4 hath deen already hinted, on che vatarity | alone preferving his ſeat. The firſt ſenator of every py. 
of the throne, in a large Held in the nelgubeurhood of | Tatinate numbers the votes, which are afterwards tran. 
Waifaw. Upon the death, depoſition, or abdication of | mitted in a roll to the nuncio-marſhal. Should all the 
the ſovereign, the primate, on whom the chief power de- votes prove unanimous in favout of one candidate, the 
volves, iſſues circulat letters, ſummoniag the diet to | primate aſks three times, with a loud voice, whether the 
aſſemble on an appvirittd day. A kind of booth of pro- grievances have been redreſſed, and then proclaims the 
digious extent is erected, to ſhelter the electors from the | King, the marſhals of the crown and duchy of Lithua. 
weather, and deputies are elected in the uſual manner in | nia obſerving the ſame ceremonies. In caſe of a con- 
the petty- provincial diets. A marſhal is choſen by the | teſted election, the ſenate affembled in a particular part 
nobility, who muſt be confirmed by the ſenate. Theſe of the booth endeavour, by perſuaſions, promiſes, and 
laſt, with the nobility, then form an äſſociation, and | menaced, to bring all the electors to one opinion; and 
enter into the moſt ſolenin engagements to adfiete to the | ſhould this be found impraQicable, the majority is declared, 
{me intereſt; not to Wen 6 a king till one of the | and their opinion Jam for a legitimate election, though 
candidates has obtained their unanimous conſent ; to pre- | this is diametrically oppoſite to the fundamental con. 
ſerve all the rights and immunities of the republic; to ſtitution. | TTY 5 
| * into a = wage ad ers yy uy cas, 35 | - 2 
or their ambaſſadors, till all the abules, irregularities, | | | 
and grievances of the N be ee 4.46 ink „„ 06 he #4 Os 0 
upon the repeal of all the decrees, and even of the roy: 3 —W Len 
ods that have any tendency to encronch on public | Of* the Strength of Poland, with reſpeft to its Fortification 
liberty; and to ſupport the court of juſtice eſtabliſhed for |  _ and military Forces, - 4. 
pteferving order, enforcing the laws, protecting the ſtate, | e | _ 
e B and performing all the offices of the NE of the moſt extraordinary parts of the conſtitu- 
© executive power, during the vacancy of the throne; to tion of Poland, is the manner of raiſing and main- 
prohibit all ſtrangers from approaching the diet; to for- | taining the militia. Originally Poland was an open coun- 
bid the carrying of fire- arms to this +" to oblige | try, as at preſent, without fortreſſes; but, in courſe of 
the principal miſitary officers to ſwear fidelity to the ſtate z | time, the government cauſed fortifications to be ereted 
to exert ho undue influence, and to uſe the army only in the cities, in order to oppoſe the incurſions of the 
ainſt the enemies of their country; to defend the fron- | enemy : theſe were ſubject to royal authority, and de- 
| tiers, and fecufe the honour and liberty of Poland and | fended by regular garriſons ; but as they were found to 
the great duchy of Lithuania; to oblige the officers alſo | increaſe the power of the monarch, by erecting a kind of 
to fwear, that in caſe of any ſedition or reyolt they will | ſtanding army, with which fome ambitious prince might 
aſſert the public intereſt, reſtrain the ſoldiers from acts of | deſtroy the liberties of the people, ſome of the citadels 
violence, and receive no money upon any. pretence what- | were demoliſhed, and others neglected. They were then 
foever from the clergy, laity, the candidates, or their | uſurped by the neighbouring lords, who by this means 
ambaffadors. They to engage to oblige the officers not | extended their authority over the citizens and burghers, as 
to advance to the heart of the kingdom with their troops, | well as over the peaſants on their own eſtates. Sh 
nor to approach the diet; and neither to augment or di- | Hence there are at preſent few fortified places either in 
miniſh the army but by the diet's conſent. Laſtly, the | Poland or Lithuania: for the Poles alledge, that the bra- 
treafurets of the crown are forbid to iſſue out money | very. of the inhabitants is the defence of their country. 
without the approbation of the ſenate, except for the pay | Kaminiec, on the frontiers of Podolia, owes its | 
of the army. 2 Amore to nature than art. The boafted fortifications of 
When the marſhal is elected, and a court of juſtice is | the city of Zamoſk, if compared with the fortified towns 
eſtabliſhed, the diet draws out a bill of grievances and | of other countries, muſt appear very inconſiderable; and 
abuſes, either with reſpect to the republic or to indivi- | all the towns which formerly ſtood a ſhort fiege, are 
_ duals, which they intend to have redrefſed. A certain | now open and defenceleſs, Hence Dr. Buſching obſeryes, 
number of fenators are then deputed to the army to keep | that, © when a foreigner reads of fortified places in Po- 
| them ſteady, and to affiſt the generals with their advice. | << land, he muſt not ſuppoſe that ſuch expreſſions ſignify 
Senators and deputies are alſo appointed to take an in-“ any thing more than a ditch, a.rampart, a wooden or 
22 of the crown treaſure and jewels depoſited at “ a ſtone wall, with which ſuch places are ſurrounded. 
Jr roch, and to make their report to the diet. Eight | «© Dantzic is the only place that deſerves the name ofs 
ſenators are then charged with the treaſure, and a par- | © fortreſs in the Poliſh dominions; but this is an inde- 
ticular ſeal and key is given to each, that none of the * pendent city... ; 8 
keepers may ſingly have acceſs. The ſame form is ob- No ſuch thing as a ſtanding army kept in conſtant 
ferved with reſpect to the crown revenue. pay was formerly known in this country; but all that 
During the ſeffion of the electoral diet, which is limit- | were capable of bearing arms took the field on any 
ed to fourteen days without prorogation, all courts of | emergency: but in the year 1551, the Lithuanians, for 
juſtice, except that of the marſhal, are ſuſpended till the | their own ſecurity, firſt began to keep on foot a certain 
coronation is over. The next proceeding is to give or- | number of troops, and their example was followed by 
ders to the plenipotentiaries of foreign powers, and the | the Poles, who raiſed an army to defend their frontiers 
advocates of the candidates for the crown. The pope's from the ravages of their lawleſs neighbours, who live 
legate is honoured with the firſt notice, as being the re- | on plunder. Theſe troops are now divided into the crown 
e of Chriſt's vicar, the ſovereign of princes ; | army, and that of Lithuania; but ſome of the troops in 
theft the ambaſſador of his imperial majeſty, who is ſuc- | both armies are cloathed and exerciſed in the Poliſh, and 
ceeded by thoſe of France and other catholic powers. | others in the German manner. . 
They make their ſpeeches in Latin, and are anſwered by | The crown army conſiſts of a thouſand ſpear-men, 
the biſhop of Gneſna and the marſhal of the deputies. | three thouſand nine hundred and forty cuiraſſiers, a thou- 
But in general it is not the moſt perſuaſive oratory that ſand light armed troops, which are all diſciplined in the 
can gain the eſteem of a Poliſh diet: the deputies defire-| Poliſh manner; four thouſand dragoons, ſix thouſand 
more ſubſtantial arguments, and expect their paſſion for | ſeven hundred and fifty foot- ſoldiers, eight hundred and 
money and wine to be alſo gratified. Addreſs in this | fifty matroſſes, and four hundred Hungarians ; all theſe, 
particular, and in ſecuring the intereſt of the clergy, are ſ except the laſt, are under the German diſcipline. ET 
the chief qualities neceſſary in a candidate for the crown. ] The Lithuanian army is compoſed of four hundred 
Immediately before For proceed to the election, pub- | men bearing lances or ſpears, about eleven hundred and 
lic prayers are read, the whole diet join with one 1 cuiraſſiers, four hundred and ſixty Tartars, two 
12 | 7 Y hundred 
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hundred and forty. Coſlacs; four regiments of dragoons, As no ſuttlers are admitted into the can every Poli T 


wt; and a hundred and fifty ma- officer mult provide himſelf proviſions, and the cities and 
; $3 mw provide carriages and due militaty ſtores, 


trolſes. | 1 Lopes Hei! ae 162 25 i 10" 
The charge of theſe trodps is defrayed in Poland by a | king himſelf always > ot the head of h 
poll- tax; but in Lithuania other taxes are levied for this | army: — the hobility AK ncht 5 15 
purpoſe. The ſoldiers alſo receive, beſides their pay, | general rende2vous; if no enemy appear they are at 
what is called winter- quarter money and are moſtly can- | liberty to return to their reſpectire homes. "Theſe troops 
toned on the crown lands. Jie not obliged to march beyond the limits of the king- | 
Beſides this ſmall ſtanding army, which reteives con - dot; but it this be reſolved, and the nobilit rb 
ſtant pay, Poland, on any preſſing enigeney, is provided | conform to it, every horſeman and foot folder | vious? 
with another that can ſpeedily be raiſed; and is of little | receives five Poliſh marks; or about one Sound the mail 
expence to the public: for on any ſudden and important | ings and fixpetice, and the campaign is not to laſt above 
danger, the Whole body of the nobility are funimoned to three months, Such a genera} ſummons has not been 
appear in the field on horſedack, and this army is walled iſſued fince the year 167; not was it ever of any great 
the poſpolite. This is concluded upon in a diet, after advantage to the republic, on account of the thor ura- 5 


— 


having been previouſly propoſed in the provincial meet- tion of the campaign, the waht o „ A, Al. 
eps and is er by royal letters, _ — de | obedience to their cbicfy.. | 2 . dileipline, and 
kingdom, and the great duchy of Lithuania, Theſe] We have now given a particular account of Poland a Ty 
being faſtened to poles by the ſummoners,. are car- its inhabitants e 3 4 — mY ei 
ied to the principal noblemen, Kate officers, and perſons deſcribe the ſeveral provinces, and the principal places 
of rank in every palatinate, and read in the market- | worthy of notice. 4s | 1 


Jaces of, the cities and towns. When this has been | The kingdom of Poland; . | 
Hows times repeated, the nobility, after bolding theit aſ- | conſiſts in „ Tin Fg ad, 13 
ſemblies in their palatinates and diſtricts, appear in the | Little Poland, and the great duchy of Talent This 
_ Pre 9 re during the campaign, provide — he 2 is of great utility with reſpe& to — 

ubſiſtence emſelves. wer yy | [pu ic w of oland: 2 er 3 "I | 
All gentlemen who live in cities and towns upon the 25 of three — opt an 8 * 
intereſt of money; all tenants who have procured leaſes | marſhal in the diet is alternately choſen from Fry But 
for a term of years, which indeed are extremely uncom- however cohvenient this diviſion may be for the Poles ie 
mon in Poland; all the king's tenants; the eeclehaſtical | does not appear to be fo to the geographers, eee 1 
advocates in the ſpiritual courts; and, in cafe of immi- that gentleman has placed his account ef Poliſ Pr Gia, 
nent danger, all the citizefis in general; and even the | which belongs to Great Poland; after Lithuania We 
gentry impriſoned for high erimes, are diſmiſſed to attend | ſhall therefore give what appears to us a more aitural di- 
the poſpolite, being afterwards bound to return to their | viſion, in which the countries and people, who are, in 
confinement, to ſtand trial, and ſuffer the puniſh- | ſome teſpects, remarkably different, will be leſs 4 
ment due to their erimes, unleſs they have merited a par- founded by being claſſed together. NW 

don by ſome ſignal acts of valour in the ſervice of their e e 

| . AP 5 - 3 | Ry * 3 i nt lope jig 

4 t preſent this body is entirely compoſed of caval „ SEC; H... 

_ Therc is alſo a ſmall body of * Saw raiſed at the lx ed oe, | a 8 ** ee ee 
| nce of the citizens, worth four thouſand florins; the O/ Cpt at Por inn: „ee Behn PE Plies, 
A wealthy durghers are obliged to find a horſeman T 9 e e Ft of OG 
2 _ | _ _ great duchy of Lithuania the 285 3 pr oth aan | 
clergy are alſo obliged to fit out a number of men, in DUET Book «oa an ic oli One} 
er to their temporal and ſpiritual poſſeſſions. REAT Petey, — oy above pfovinces, is 
he poor gentry may either appear in perſon, or ſub- |," poliſh P Pry 9 rn Loy te Ehgdoil of Proflia | 
ſcribe to equip ove horſeman for a certain number of oP Lint P q a * ys e eaſt by Lithuania, on the ſouth 

eſtates ; and brothers who are joint proprietors, may de- he fees Pola 15 Ky 4 * 1 by Sileſia. et 

pute one perſon to fepreſeat them all. However, the (51:0. th wo 725 1 1 * ed, contains five pala- 
court and retinue both of the king and queen are ex- Poſer Br Daſs. ” ry Ln AY ares e 
empted from taking the field. The primate alſo is veſted |p,;; r 15 . . capital of che palatinate of 

with a power of protecting a certain number of the gentry 4. AP 9 . Wan wry He after" 4 my Large City, ſeated 
within his juriſdiction from appearing in a military capa- | n river Warta, in hfty-two degrees twenty-ſix mi- 
city ; and this privilege is ſometimes claimed by the biſhop nutes north Jatitude. It is incloſed with a double wall 
of Cracow... Bi h * b | e a 1 N On dv _ oy of the river it has 

The Fe | 3 1 wo ſuburbs, ſurrounded with a large moraſs; but 
/ mel ooo Bat ods en nk 
the general x ; | ines re ae Rip owing 0 e river.” e caſtle, 
Pak, e. 1 5 na | magonge thr age a which is a good ſtrufture, ſtands on an iſland in the ſame 
Nit nohlliey ee e e [Et a, i PER 8 0- 
making a magnificent apprarance in the field; and come and an expel ſeminars? The biſhoj's palace is meat 
00 pee Ho Sand ry. s palace is near 
dept app oa fine horſes, rich n and —— 4 is 5 132 This 4 moſt 
de e ts ! 1 . , | antient biſhop's ſee in Poland, it being founded by the 
Fu 2 u 3 *. emperor Otho I. and made ſubordinate to the archbilhop- 
Aras ae tr Cs I 2 „ ric of Magdeburgh, under which it continued till it was 
gorges, end iu i en aol es Pi ſubjected to the archbiſhopric of Gneſna. It owes great 
arms of the hulatts ; and carbioes, Au, ns of part of its proſperity to its trade with Germany; for it is a 
the tavarſies. The former dart their lances at a conſider- 2 11 eee e . 
able diſtance; and, if they miſs their aim, recover ently rauſtadt, in the P olifh lan uage Uſkowa, is a hand- : 
by means of a ſilk cord faſtened to the wriſt. All the ca- ſome town on the frontiers of Sileſia, in latitude fifty-one 
vairy tvs ihe Be Cone ans aels eons degrees forty-five minutes, built by the Germans, from 
and are ſtuck over with the wings of RRorks'and pa as whom a great part of its inhabitants are deſcended; hence 
large birds, which give them a fierce appearance, and there are two Lutheran churches in the town, The in- 
terrify the enemy's horſe, which ON 2 habitants carry on a conſiderable trade in oxen and wool. 
to ſo extraordinary a ſpectacle cannot be brou ht up to the n Silefia ; but was annexed 
Chaves. ? Ant upto tue to the Poliſh dominions by king Cafimir, who promiſed 
rge. As to the Poliſh light-horſe, they differ little % maintain ! . , | 
from the abs Cn Ng * EY to maintain its former privileges, among which was the 
and helmets,. fre. Thoſe tre Gent: wig: all foragingipare [Bn e . in the yrar 16.68, (OY loan was. 
ties and expeditions which requite celerity; the Din almoft deſtroyed by fire, and in 1706 the combined ar- 
leſs encumbered with bagga my Anas S | mies of the Saxons and Ruſſians were entirely defeated 
age" ge l | by the Swedes near this place. 
| Liſſa 


a 
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+. - Liſſa, called by the Poles. Leſrnoz is  fine-populous (mitted to | 
ay called by , | they lied amadſed eil-into the bands of hs Poles. Ho. 


town and lordſhip, near the preceding, in the territory of 
wh ch it lies. 45 was formerly no more than à village, 
dut great number of proteſtants removing thither from 
_ Sileha,. Bobemia, Moravia, and Auſtria, and obtaining 
tte free exerciſe of their religion, it increaſed till it be- 
came a conſiderable town... The inhabitants carry on a 
good trade, and have a Lutheran church, a ſeminary, 
and a Calviniſt ehurch; and the general- ſenior of all the 
"Lutheran churches in Great Poland, formerly ſtiled the 
ſuperintendant, reſides in this town. In 1656 the in- 
bhabitants de ſerted it for fear of the Poliſh troops, who | 
plundered and laid it in aſhes; and in 170% it was laid 
waſte by the Ruſſians, but was afterwards rebuilt with 
great improvements. J Ye 
In the palatinate of Kaliſh is the city of Gneſna, called 
by the Poles Gniezno, the capital of Great Poland, and 
the moſt antient city in the kingdom. It is ſituated in 
a plain, and is not only a large town, but the ſee of an 


| archbiſhop, whoſe power, as we have already obſerved, | 


is next that of the King. A court of judicature is held 
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mitted to leave the place; but the beſt part of the plander 


ever, Charles Guſtayus approaching with an army to re. 
lieve the city, king John Caſimir marched againſt him, 
and a battle was fought near the ſuburbs of Praga, which 
laſted three days; but at laſt the Poles were obliged to 
retreat, leaving behind them their artillery and ; 
upon which the Swedes placed a ſmall garriſon in the 
town, and deftroyed the fortifications. In 1702, Charles 
XII. of Sweden made himſelf maſter of Warſaw, which 
happened then to be without a garriſon, and. fixed his 
head quarters at Praga. „„ 
In this province is alſo the city of Ploczko, which 
ſtands on an eminence by the Viſtula, and affords a y 

pleaſant proſpect. It is the fee of a biſhop, who is ſuf. 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna : it is alſo the reſidence 
of a palatine, a caſtellan, and a ſtaroſta. Here are ſeye. 
ral churches. richly ornamented, the principal of which 


| belong to the nuns of St. Mary Magdalen and the Bene. 


dictine monks in the caſtle: the latter is the cathedral, 
and the revenues of the chapter are almoſt equal to thoſe 


in the town, and a particular chancellor belongs to the of the biſhop, The provoſt, or. dean, is lord of the dif. 
chapter of the cathedral, in which is the body of St. | trict of Sielun, and ſovereign of the nobility who reſide 


Adalbert encloſed in a filver ſhrine. There is alſo a ſe- 
minary founded here. : | 
We now come to the province of Cujavia, which is 
very fertile, and watered by many lakes, that abound with | 
fiſh : the principal of, theſe is the Jake of Goplo. The 
| biſhop of Cujavia is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
 Gneſna, and alſo ſtiles himſelf biſhop of Pomerellia. 
Cujavia contains two palatinates, the moſt conſiderable 
place in which is, | 3 Bo 


Uladiſlaw, a handſame city in the palatinate of the | 


ſame name, ſeated on the Viſtula, Here is a fine palace, 
in which the biſhop of Cujavia reſides. The cathedral | 
is an antient Gothic ſtructure, rich in plate, ornaments, 
and relics, and is encompaſſed by the houſes of the canons 
and a large free- ſchool. 5 
Another province of Great Poland is Maſovia, or Ma- 
ſuren, which, from the beginning of the Poliſh monar- 
chy, has been conſidered as a part of that kingdom. It 
has been twice given to the queens of Poland as a dowry. 
No other religion but popery is tolerated in this province, 
thoſe of other profeſſions being treated with the utmoſt 
ſeverity ; for to fuch a height is the bigotry of the go. 
vernment carried, that if a Lutheran or Calviniſt miniſter 
be found in Maſovia, -he is certainly puniſhed with death. 
The number of noble families in this province are com- 
puted to be no leſs than forty-five thouſand, Maſovia 
el two palatinates, in which are the following 
laces. 
: Warſaw, the capital of Maſovia, and the royal reſi- 
dence, is ſeated on the Viſtula, almoſt in the center of 
the kingdom, in fifty-two degrees twenty-one minutes 
north latitude, and twenty-one degrees ten minutes eaſt 
longitude from London. It is ſurrounded with a moat 
and double wall, and has a ſtately caftle. Here are ſeve 
ral elegant ſtone-buildings and palaces, a great number of 
beautiful churches and convents, an hoſpital, an arſenal, 
and a ſtatue of king Sigiſmund III. erected to his memory 
by his ſon Uladiſlaus IV. The valuable library of count 

aluſk, which was opened in 1746, ſaid to contain a- 

bove two hundred thouſand volumes, is both an advan- 
tage and an ornament to the city. Some years ſince an 
academy for military exerciſes and a literary ſociety were 
inſtituted at Warſaw. When the general diet is aſſem- 
bled, there is ſuch a vaſt concourſe of people, that great 
numbers of them are obliged to live in tents without the 
city, where they continue during the ſeſſion. The pro- 
vincial aſſembly, or diet, and à court of judicature are 
alſo held here. 

King Sigiſmund III. was the firſt who made this city 
the royal reſidence, and his ſucceſſors have reſided here 
ever — In 1655 this city had a Swediſh garriſon, 

who brought hither a conſiderable booty from ſeveral 
parts of Poland; and a great number of military and 
civil officers, with ſome ladies of diſtinction of that na- 
tion, reſided there. But the Poles laid ſiege to it in 1656, 
and, after a vigorous defence, obliged the city to ſurren- 
der. By the articles of capitulation, the Swedes were per- 


* 


there, and is accordingly ſtiled prince of that territory. 


The jeſuits have a college there, and in the caſtle is a 


ſeminary. The provincial court of judicature is held in 
the city, and its inhabitants carry on a good trade, 
Poliſh Pruffia is conſidered as a diſtrict belonging to 


Great Poland, merely perhaps from its bordering on that 


part of the Poliſh dominions : but this province deſetyes 
a particular deſeription. | 85 


SE e. X. 


Of Lirrrz Por np, including Podlachia, Red Ruſig 
ers . and Volbinia; containing an Account of 
the principal Towns, particularly of Cracow, and the | 
Salt Mines of Bacnia and il, "Tn | hs "I 


1333 Poland, which is alſo called Upper Poland, 
properly ſo called, contains the palatinates of Cra- 
cow,-Sandomir, and Lublin, and has the following re- 
markable places : . NOD 
Cracow, the capital of the whole kingdom, and the 
fixed head reſidence of the ſovereign, is ſeated in a fer- 
tile country, at the conflux of the Viſtula and the Ri- 
dawa, in nineteen degrees thirty minutes eaft longitude, 
and the fiftieth degree of north latitude. The city contains 
a great number of convents and churches, and amang the 
latter that of the Virgin Mary, which is the principal. 
On the weſt fide of it is a ſuburb with handſome gar- 
dens, and near it is the king's palace, which has the 
advantage of elegant gardens incloſed with a wall. On 
the ſouth fide of it is the royal caſtle, ſeated on a high 


tock, near the Viſtula. This large ſtructure is defended 


by walls, towers, and baſtions, and has the appearance 
of a town; it including the king's palace, the cathedral, 
and two other churches, with ſeveral dwelling- houſes. 
The cathedral is dedicated to St. Staniſtaus, formerly 
biſhop of this ſee, whom Boleſlaus II. killed at the altar 
with his own bands, becauſe that biſhop's admonitions 
were grown unſupportable to him. St. Staniſlaus's re- 
mains are incloſed in a filver ſhrine, and maſſes are con- 
tinually performed day and night in this church. In the 
treaſury of the cathedral, among other things of great 
value, are the regalia, on which atcount it is under the 
care of the treaſurer of the kingdom. Here the kings of 
Poland are always crowned, and their remains interred. 
The annual revenue of the biſhopric of Cracow amounts 
to forty thouſand dollars. The chapter conſiſts of thirty- 
ſix canons, beſides other prieſts, whoſe revenus are alfo 
vw conſiderable, 7 — 5 5 8 
ontiguous to the caſtle is the ſuburb of Stradomo, 
which includes ſeveral churches, convents, and hoſpi- 
tals; and from thence a bridge over the Viſtula leads to 
the town of Cazimircz, which may be conſidered as the 
ſecond diviſion of the city of Cracow : it lies to the eaſt 
of the latter, was built by Caſimir the Great, and is 
incloſed with a wall, The chief edifice in this part of the 


city 
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„ +. ine univerſity, which conſiſts of eleven colleges, to 
22 9 fourteen grammar - ſchools, Rer. 


15 ts of the city. The Jews-town joins to 
ed in ſever Fo the north of the city lies the ſuburb of 


COIN Klepardia, which has nc walls, but con“ 


Kleparz, 0 1 | 1 51 
: hurches, particularly that of St, Florian, 
e uf ſtate) lice, and the biſhop's palace. 
The city of Cracow is large, and was formerly populous 
and flouriſhing 3 but by the removal of the court, an 
| miti \ 
* 3 The citizens have this particular 
riyilege, that no appeal lies from the city council, but 

- the king only; and his majeſty can judge no cauſes 
relating either to the OY or its ſuburb in any other 
place but in Cracow. The palatine of this city has 
r of 

— 2 when elected. The caſtellan of this city 
thing in common with the other caſtel- 


has hardly an | 
1 . ee he has the ſame name and appointments, 


and by his poſt is entirely exempt from ſerving any other 
be £36 er. his being obliged to appear in council. 
This city has often been conſumed by fire, and in 1707 
and 1708 was viſited by the peſtilence, which ſwept away 
ſeveral thouſands of the inhabitants. In 1655 it was be- 
| fieged and taken by the Swedes ; but in 1657 they were 
obliged to reſtore it to the Poles. . 
Boſnia is a town famous for its ſalt mines, which were 
firſt diſcovered in 1251, when this place was only a 
village. The ſmall river Raab runs near this town, which 
is ſurrounded, with eminences. The falt mine is in a 
flip of land of ſeven hundred and fifty feet in breadth from 
north to ſouth, about ten thouſand in length from eaſt 
to welt, and its greateſt depth is a thouſand two hundred 
feet from the ſurface. The falt lies in veins, and is 
ſomething finer than that of Wiliſka, eſpecially at a cer- 
tain depth. It is cut in ſmall pieces, and put up in caſks. 


The number of labourers in this mine is about: two or 


three hundred. Alabaſter and large pieces of black wood 
have been found in this mine incruſted with ſalt, and 


every part of it is dry. 


Wiliſka is a ſmall town, only famous for its mines, 
and is ſeated in a valley about " miles from Cracow. 
The town is entirely undermined, and the cavities ex- 
tend to a conſiderable diſtance round it. The length of 
the mine from eaſt to weſt is {ix thouſand feet, its breadth 
from north to ſouth is two thouſand, and its 13 
depth eight hundred; but the veins of ſalt are not limited 
to this extent, for the depth and length of them from eaſt 
to weſt are yet unknown, and only the breadth has been 
hitherto determined. There are at preſent ten ſhafts, 
and within the whole ſalt mine there is not ſo much as 
one ſpring. Here a ſtranger is ſurprized, on his deſcend- 
ing to the bottom, to find a kind of ſubterraneous com- 
mon- wealth, conſiſting of a great many families, that 
have their peculiar laws and polity, and even public roads 
and carriages ; horſes being employed to draw the ſalt to 
the mouths of the mine, where it is taken up by en- 
gines. Theſe horſes when once they are down never 
more ſce the light of the ſun, and many of the people 
ſeem buried alive in this ſtrange abyſs; ſome being born 
there and never ſtiring out, though others have frequent 
Opportunities of breathing the freſh air of the fields, and 
enjoying the light of the ſun. The ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages or galleries are very ſpacious, and in many of them 
Chapels are hewn out of the rock-ſalt, and in theſe are 
ſet up crucifixes and the images of ſaints, before which 
a light is kept conſtantly burning. The places where the 
ſalt is hewn out, and the empty cavities whence it has 
been formerly taken, are called chambers ; and ſome of 
theſe are ſo ſpacious, that a large church might be in- 
Cloſed in one of them. Several of theſe chambers are 
made uſe of as warehouſes for the ſalt.caſks, or barns for 
holding the fodder for the horſes, and others ſerve for 
ſtables, in which ſtand twenty or thirty horſes. In ſome 
chambers, where the water has formerly ſtagnated, the 
bottoms and ſides are covered with very thick incruſta- 
tions of ſome thouſands of ſalt cryſtals, one upon ano- 
ther, many of them weighing half a pound or more; 
and when any candles happen to be brought, the nume- 
Tous rays of light reflected by theſe cryſtals emit a ſurpri- 


ng luſtre, 
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es it ſuſtained in both the Swediſh wars, | 


chooſing the: council, but not of diſplacing 


\ 
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In ſome. parts of the mine huge columns of alt are 
left ſtanding to ſupport the rock, The number of miners 
employed are between four and five hundred, but all the 
men together who work amount to about ſeven hundred. 
The falt lies near the ſurface in large ſhapeleſs maſſes, 
out of which blocks of ſixty, eighty, or a hundred ſquare 
feet may be hewn; but at a conſiderable depth it is 


| found in ſmaller lumps. About ſix hundred thouſand 
d] quintals of ſalt are annually dug out of theſe mines. The 


worſt and cheapeſt is called green ſalt, from its greeniſh 
colour, cauſed by an heterogenous mixture of a greyiſh 
mineral, or clay, and entirely conſiſts of ſalt cryſtals of 
different dimenſions. A caſk of this ſalt, which gene- 
rally contains fix quintals, ſells for about twenty-two 
Poliſh guilders, each of one ſhilling and two-pence va- 
lue ; but a quintal of that in large maſſes or blocks is 
worth thirty-two or thirty-three florins, each florin worth 
about ſix-pence halfpenny. A finer ſort of falt is ſold for 
twenty-four florins per ws and in large blocks at four 


This is uſually ſold unprepared. The colour of the ſalt 


ſtone is a dark grey mixed with yellow, 
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ditary, and a conſiderable ſalary ariſing from them is an- 
nexed to it, V 
The next town we ſhall mention is Sandomir, or Sen- 
domir, the capital of a palatinate of the ſame name. This 
town is ſeated on an eminence near the influx of the 
river San into the Viſtula ; and its delightful ſituation 
rendered it the favourite reſidence of Caſimir the Grea 
and other kings of Poland. This city is well fortifi 
both by art and nature, and has a college of Jeſuits and 
other orders, with a rich foundation called Collegiur 
Camonicorum. A provincial court of juftice is alſo hel 
here. In the year 1259 the Tartars and Ruſſians com- 
mitted terrible ravages in this city, and put the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword. In 1656 the caſtle, which ſtands on 


| a ſteep rock, was blown up by the Swedes 


The next city we ſhall mention is Lublin, in the 
palatinate of the ſame name, ſurrounded by a wall and 
ditch ; but though it is not large, it is a place of good 
trade. It has a caſtle built on a high rock, and ſtands 
in 2, very pleaſant and fertile country. It has ſeveral 
churches and. convents, a college of Jeſuits, and a great 
number of Jews live in the fuburbs they have there a 
very ſpacious ſynagogue. In this city are held three 


ſrequented by a multitude of German, Greek, Arme- 
nian, Ruſſian, Turkiſh, and Arabian traders and mer- 
chants, The ehieſ tribunal for Little Poland is held in 


this city, beſides the provincial diet and a court of Ju- 


dicature, In 1240 this city was ſet on fire by the Tar- 
tars, after which it continued for a long time. in the 
poſſeſſion of the Ruſſians, It alſo ſuffered much by fire 
in 1447 and 1606, and in 1656 was reduced to aſhes by 
the Swedes. | 

We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the countries 


dependent on Little Poland, and ſhall begin with Podla- 


chia, or the palatinate of Bielſk, which is bounded on 


the north by Pruffia and Lithuania; on the eaſt by Li- 


thuania; on the ſouth by the palatinate of Lublin, in 
Little Poland; and on the weft by that of Maſovia ; ex- 
tending about eighty-eight miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth. This province was formerly the occaſion of 
many diſputes and quarrels between the Poles and Lithua- 
nians. The moſt remarkable places it contains are, | 
Bielſk, a large city on the river Biala, ſituated in 
latitude fifty-three degrees four minutes. Not only the 
town but the caſtle and other fortifications are built with 
wood: it-is, however, a place of great trade, which is 


carried on by the Jews. | CA RIM ED 
divided into the Old and New Town ; 


22 a city 


atter of which is count Braniki's fine ſeat and gar- 


in the 


eleganee 
have 


dens, which are much admired, and from their 


annual fairs, each of which laſts a month, and theſe are 
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patt of the cify was deſtroyed by fire in 1753 
Tykoczin, à conſiderable town on the river Narew, 
and defended by a caſtle fituated amidſt inacceflible mo- 
raſſes. Here is held a court of judicature, and in this 


town Auguſtus II. inſtituted the ordet of the White 


Eagle, in the year 1705, which he conferred as a reward 
| of courage and 7 CCCP 
Ihe laſt place we ſhall mention in this province is Au- 
guſtow, a beautiful town, ſeated on a lake, and thus 
called ftom 
founded. n * | e e ee 
Little or Red Ruff, including Podolia, Poliſh Kiovia, 
and Volhinia, is bounded on the north by Lithuania; on 
the eaſt by the river Nieper; on the ſouth by Moldavia, 


Tranſylvania, and the Carpathian mountains, which di- 
vide it from Hungary; and on the weſt by Little Poland. 


The country is mountainous, but watered with abun- 
dauance of rivers, which render it fertile in corn, 
Red Ruffia Proper conſiſts, of the three palatinates 
'Chelm, Belz, and Lemberg, the moſt remarkable places 
JJ. EL - 

in Latin Leopolis, and in Poliſh 


Lemberg, called 


- 


Lwow, is the capital of the palatinate of the ſame name, 
and is a large opulent city, ſituated in latitude fiſty degrees | 
Wee minutes, and in the fottieth degree eaſt lon- 


thi 
gitude from London. It is pretty well fortified in the 

oliſh manner, that is, only with timber; and has two 
Caſtles, one within and the other without the walls: the 
latter ſtands on a bigh hill, and the Carmelite monaſtery, 


which is fortified, may ſerve as a citadel to the caſtſe. 


The city lies JIow on the banks of. the river Peltew, en- 
compaſſed with hills and mountains that command the 


town. Lemberg is not only the ſee of a Popiſh arch- 


biſhop but of a Ruſſian and Armenian biſhop, ' © | 
© Here is a magnificent cathedral, and ſeveral other 
churches, among which is a Ruſſian and an Armenian 
church: The city has alſo ſome rich convents, and one 
belonging to the Dominicans which is ſaid not to have 
its equal in Poland. There is likewiſe a college of Je- 
ſuits, a gymhaſium, or ſeminary, an arſenal, a public 
granary, and two Jewiſh ſchools. A provincial diet and 
a-court of judicature are alſo held in this city. The in- 
haabitants are a mixture of ſeveral nations, but no pro- 
teſtants are tolerated amongſt tem. 
Jaroſlaw is a handſome town ſeated on the river San, 
and is defended by a caſtle; it carries on a 
and within the town is a college of Jeſuits, | 
it another foundation belonging to the ſame order: 
Podolia, which is dependent on Red Ruſſia, is a very 
fertile country; but has in all ages been expoſed to the 
inroads of barbarous nations, who live on plunder, and 
have often ravaged it in a moſt cruel manner. It abounds 
with a fine breed of horſes and horned cattle. The in- 
| habitants were formerly governed by their own dukes or 
ſovereigns, and are of a warlike diſpoſition. 


The principal town in this country is & 

Kaminiec Podolſki, the capital of the palatinate of 
Podolia, which is ſituated in forty-eight degrees fifty- 
eight minutes north latitude. It has a caſtle built op a 


rock, and owes its ſtrength more to nature than to art; 


* 


worthy of notice. FF 

Volhinia, the laſt province depen- 
dent on Red Ruſſia, a county ſo fertile, as to ſupply 
the inhabitants with a great deal more grain then they 
are able to conſume. Roſemary and aſparagus grow 
wild in the woods, and can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe cultivated in the gardens, Volhinia was annexed 


Sigiſmund Auguſtus, by whom it was 


| Podolia 
Cionſiſts of two palatinates, that of Podolia and Braclaw. | 


#1 
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have been rernied the Verſailles of Poland. The greateſt 


able for a celebrated image of 


| tions, on an iſland in the river Bug. 


| 


| 


| 


[ 


| 


feveral towns 
is ſeated on the river Ster, in 


the ſouth-eaſt of Warſaw, I 
biſhop of Volhinia reſides, and it is alſo the reſidence of 
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to Poland in 18591 and in 1618, the country way 1; | 
| vaged by che gb ; 


actars. who belides'a , booty 1 
ried thirty thouſand perſons out. of f 7 country WW. 


ſold as ſlaves. This province contains "two gi 
among which ate the following: 
Luceorien, the capitdl of Velka, whi + 
degrees fifty minutes © + 
ſeventy-five miles" h 
It has a caftle, in which the 


Lucko or 


fl 
north latitude, one hundred ind 


a Ruſſian biſhop. The Jeſuits have a college here, ind 


it has a ptovihcial diet, and à court of judicaturez bus 


. 1752, 
re. „ * Fs 3 | 
_  Olika, a handſome town and caftle belonging td le 
Radzivil family, and the capital of a gyichy. N I 
and ſeminary are founded in'this to n. 
Sokal, a town and fortreſs on the river Bug, 


the greateſt part of the city was delifoyedhy 


— 
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Ken r imape 'of the rice HT 2 
25 ſecurity of which, the Bernardine monks hee 


uilt a fine church and convent, with ſuitable fortifics: } 
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Of LirTavania, including Lithuania Projier, im, 
Keuſſia, and the Livonian Palatinate, with the mf 4 
_ remarkable Places in each, J 

andel 


on the north by Courland and Ruffia, on the eaſt | 
wry | 


I Ithuanla, called by the natives Litwa, is bo 
by R 
by Little 


on the ſouth by Volhinia, and on the bel 
oland, Podlachia, and the kingdom of Prußa. 


It was anciently very woody, and the greateſt part of it | 
lies uncultivated ; but it is now greatly improved, b 
cutting down the woods, and the F me. | 


to agriculture, Great quantities of pot-aſh and Wool. 
aſhes are made here, and the country produces a ch 
derable quantity of buck-wheat, and other corn. It ha } 
alſo great plenty of honey, with which mead and other 
palatable liquors are made. The meadows and paſturey * 
are very fertile, and afford nouriſhment to "numerous 7 
flocks and herds, and the ſheep'yield fleeces of very fue 
wool. In the foreſts are bears, wolves, wild boars, 7 
buffaloes, deer, and prodigious flights of woodcocks, 
Here are alſo ſeveral lakes, in which are profitable fiſheries, 


| But notwithſtanding the fertility of the ſoil, agriculture 


is not yet ſufficiently encouraged ; for ſome of the fineſt 
ſpots of land in the country ſtill lie waſte, and the Juxu- 
riant paſtures in the meadows are neglected till the grah 
rots on the ground: for want of care the woods are fre» : 
quently e ee by accidental fires. Proviſions in ge- 
neral are extremely cheap; but this is the leſs ſupri- 
ſing, where money itſelf is dear, and ſo ſcarce, that ten 


1 


per cent. is the common intereſt, - 


All the common people, except the burghers of the 


5 50 towns and the Germans, are vaſſals; but the no- 


bility, who are very numerous, are for the moſt part in- 
digent, and thoſe who are poor ſerve the wealthy uw : 
ſtewards, treaſurers, bailiffs, and valets. The noble f- 
milies in better circumſtances, endeavour to mend their 
fortunes, by farming a large eſtate, "There is ſcarce 3 
fingle nobleman in tolerable circumſtances in Lithuania 
without a title, of which they are all extremely fond, 
and theſe titles deſcend to their children. The principal 
nobility have eſtates equal to the revenues of ſome 


Princes, and generally retain ſome hundreds of the pb 


nobility in their ſervice, They are likewiſe inveſted 
with the higheſt poſts in the kingdom; but live in ſue 


pomp and ſplendor, and with fo little oeconomy, that 


their expences generally exceed their income. 


Popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Lithuania: but 


there are alſo many Lutherans, Calvinifts, Sociniattss 


Jews, and Turks; but the Greeks are on a much bet: 
ter footing than any other of the diſſenters. Though 
this country is ſo cloſely connected with Poland, it fil 
retains its own peculiar laws, offices, and troops. 
In a diet held at Lublin in 1569, the Poles and Li- 
thuanians agreed, that the great duchy of Lithuania, 
and the kingdom of Poland ſhould for the future 9 1 
united, 
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| the ſovereigh 3 nations 1 
: 1 4 | Nay -of provincial ; repreſentatives in 
af that. the coin in the, kingdom and duchy 
don ge de of che ſame value; and that they ſhould be 
fold ease in treaties and alliances, . + 
e nis is at preſent; divided. into nine palatinates, 
firſt of which- conſtitute Proper Lithuania, and 

g t Al. An 8 f 

is. Lithuanian Ru 1. ö 
Mente date, Black Ruff, and Poleſia., Beſides, theſe 
latinstes, Lithuania -alſo- includes the . principality of; 


nia properly ſo.called, includes the paiatinates 
of Wilna and Trocks the principal places of Which are, 

Wilna, the, capital of Lithuanis, ſtands on the river 
Wilia, near the influx of the Wilika, in fifty- ſour de- 


; thirty: two minutes north latitude, and is ſituated 


in a mountainous country, It ie built on ſeveral little | 


eminenges, and has two conſiderable ſuburbs. In an 
court of jultice is held, and oppoſite to it is a magnifi- 


cent chürch that belongs to the caſtle. This church is 


very rich, and is allo remarkable for the elegant marble 


chapel of St. Caſimir, whoſe ſilver ſhrine is ſaid to 
| weigh, thirty quintals. There are upwards of forty 


7 * — 


churches in thi ity, among which ate one Lutheran 


1 


5 


and dne C 
tarian and a Greek church; but all the reſt belong to 


the catholics, „% / V6 TUAGOT DI 17 
Wilna twice ſuffered great devaſtations from the Ruſ- 
Gans and from fire; particularly in 1748, it was deſtroy- 
| ed by a dreadful conflagration, When thirteen churches; 
the Jewiſh ſynagogue, twenty-five palaces, four hun- 
dred ſixty-· nine ſtone edifices, conſiſting of private houfes, 
hoſpitals, inns, baths, and convents, with a-hundred and 
 forty-fix tradeſman's ſhops and diſpenſaries, beſides a 
great number of granaries and warehouſes, were conſum- 
ed, The next year another fire happened by lightening, 
which burnt ſix churches, the council-houſe, eight pa- 
laces, and two hundred ſeventy- ſeven ſtone buildings. 
Tbe chapel of St. Caſimir was alſo burnt, and the loſs 
ſuſtained by the deſtruction of this edifice alone with its 
- treaſure, amounted to an immenſe ſum. _ 'T he. churches 
have been ſince rebuilt at a very great expence, and ſome 
of them in a more elegant manner than before; but the 
| ne not recovered its former grandeur, - |. 
his city.is a biſhop's ſee, and. bas an univerſity; and 
a high court of judicature, beſides a provinical diet. 

rodno, a large and handſome city, and next to 
Wilna, the beſt in Lithuania, is ſituated; in fifty-three 
degrees thirty-eight minutes north latitude, andin twenty- 
three degrees fifty-two, minutes caſt longitude. It ſtands 
on the river Niemen, partly on an eminence, and part- 
ly on a level, and is encompaſſed with hills. The old 
caſtle, which is ſurrounded with a deep moat, is fallen 
to decay, ſo that no more than one wing of it is inha- 
bited, The new palace is a large, regular, and beauti- 
ful ſtructure, conſiſting of two, tories : the great hall, 


that for the ſenate” and the chapel, are its fineſt apart-| 
ments; and in the court ſtands the chancery or ſtate | 


office, which is an elegant ſtruQure. In the city are 
nine popiſn and two Greek churches, and alſo a ſyna- 
| g0pue for the Jews, which is built of ſtone The Jeſaits 
co 

the Carmelite nuns is likewiſe very magnificent. The 
palace of prince Radzivil is a very large ſtructure, and 
that of the Sapiehan family is a ſuperb edifice; both of 
them ſtand in the market place, which, together with 
the caſtle-ſtreet, and the area before the palace, are clean 
and well paved; but the other ſtreets are generally dirty. 
In 1673, it was enacted that for the future, every third 
Seneral diet ſhould be held here; and during the feſſion, 
the concourſe, of people has been ſo great, that four 
*partments with the ſtables adjoining to them, have been 
t for two hundred and ſixty: ducats a month, A pro- 
Vincial diet, and a court of judicature, are alſo held in this 


City, . HE. 
In treating of Lithuanian Ruſſia, we ſhall begin with 
the province of Poleſia, which contains ſeveral large mo- 


| cipal towns in this palatinate are, 
ſhould have 4 ſenate or | 
| fituated on the river Bug, 


Ruſfia, which is divided into 


alvaniſt church, a Jewiſh ſynagogue, 24 .Tar- | 


ge has, a ſplendid. church, and that belonging to 


a 1 
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Brzeſk, which is a ſtrong, but not a 


2" P 


. F 


rock, near it is a royal palace with a fine garden. In 
this town is a famous ſynagogue, to which the Jews re- 


reſides here. 
- 1 Pinſk is a lar 
Pina, ſituated in the midſt of extenfive moraſſes, and in- 
on ne _ onl _ the ” pert _ have a 2 here, 
ut alſo by people of many other religions, eſpecially by 
he Gree rho have a biſhop here. The 3 tteſf. 
ed in this town, after the Ruſſian manner, is eſteemed 
the beſt in the whole kingdom. A provincial diet is 
DST DUR: TE 254547 DG $51 


Under Lithuanian Ruſſa is included Black | Ruff, 


called by the Poles Rus Czarna, which includes the pa- 
latinate of Novogrodec, and contains four diſtricts, the 
prinicipal place of which is 4 | 
Novogrodec; a town: ſituated on a hi 
ſeveral popiſn and Ruffian convents, with a college of 


judicature; and an high tribunal, after the model of that 
of Wilna, is held alternately here, and at Minſk, which 
continues fitting five-months every year. 
In White Ruſſia, called by the P | 

palatinates, the moſt confiderable places in which are: 
_.* Minſk, which is ſeated on the river Swillocz, in the 
palatinate of Minſk, and has two caſtles. : A provincial 
diet is held here, beſides a high tribunal once in two 
years, This town was taken by the Ruſſians in 1656 


ge, handſome, trading town on the river 


a hill, in which are 


Jeſuits. It has a provincial diet, and an inferior court of 


v large town; 0 
and has 2 built on a2 


ſort from all the countries of Europe, both on account 
of ſtudy and preferment among their own: people. A 


bs + 


provincial diet is held in this town, and a Greek biſhop 


oles Rus Biala, 1 | 


Mohilow, in the palatinate of Miſciſlaw, is a hand- 


ſome commerical town on the river Nieper, and the in- 
habitants carry on a conſiderable trade with the Ruſſians. 
In 1654 Mohilow, was taken by the Ruſſians; and tho” 


it was. inveſted by the Poles in 1660, they were obliged 


to raiſe the ſiege. It was, however, taken from the 
Ruſſians in 1662 by the inhabitants, who ſent off part 


of the garriſon by. ſtratagem, and then made the reſt 25 


priloners of rr. 2 85 
Poloc, a fortißed town on the river Dzwina, and in 
the palatinate of Poloc. It has two ſtrong caſtles, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade. In this town the Jeſuits 
have 4 college, and the Greeks an academy for the ſtudy 
of philoſophy. A popiſh Greek biſhop alſo reſides here. 


In this town are likewiſe held a provincial diet and a court 


of judicature: - In 1563 Poloc was taken by the Ruſſians, 
but in 1579 was retaken by the Poles. | 


We now come to the Livonian Palatinate, called by 


the Poles Woiewodztwo Inflantſkie. This country was 


a part of Livonia, and is alſo termed the palatinate of 
Wend. The Poles, on their delivering up Livonia to 
Sweden, by the treaty of Oliva, reſerved this part, which 


has a'biſhop, a palatine, and a caſtellan, and ſends ſix * 


deputies to the general diet: It has alſo five or fix ſmall 
towns. * | EI * N 


r 
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Its Situation, Extent, Soil, and Produce. Tis Hiftory, and 


the Manners of. the preſent Inhabitants. 


Xieſtwo Zmudſkie, is bounded on the north b 
Courland, on the eaſt by Lithuania, on the ſouth b 


Regal Pruſſia, and on the weſt by the Baltic ſea, it. 
| being about a hundred and ſeventy-five'miles in length, 
and about a hundred and twenty-five in breadth ; but 


this is only to be underſtood of its longeſt and broadeſt 


. 


part, the two extremities being much contracted: 


Great part of the country has a matſhy ſoil, and 4- 
bounds with rivers and lakes, which at ſome ſeaſons 


overflow the land. Here are alſo inacceſſible mountains; 
the country is much over-run with woods, in which the 


inhabitants find great quantities of honey; for it is ſaid 
that almoſt every tree has a ſwarm of bees; and their 
3 | | | 


AMOGITIA, called by the Poles Zmuyds, ot - 
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wax is whiter and puter than either that of Lithuania or 


Ruſſia. We are told, that though the arable land is very 


_ Riff, the inhabitants uſe none but wooden plough-ſhares ; 


hecauſe one of their ſtatoſtas, introducing iron ſhares, 


and the ſeaſon afterwards proving leſs kindly than uſual, 


they had the weakneſs to attribute the cauſe ſolely to this 


change ; upon; which he was forced to let them return 
to the uſe of the wooden plough-ſhares, for fear the 
- prohibition ſhould cauſe an inſurrection. Samogitia a- 


bounds with cattle, and has a breed of horſes, which 
though ſmall, are ſprighty, ſwift, and hardy. 


This country antiently belonged to Lithuania; but in 


the year 14045 was ceded to the knights of the Teuto- 
nic order: about four years after, it was taken from them 


by Uladiſlaus Jagello, king of Poland; after whoſe death 
it returned again to them; but in 1525, when Albert of 
Brandenburgh was made hereditary duke of Pruflia, it re- 
turned to the crown of Poland. The Chriſtian religion 


had been introduced for ſome time, and in 1413, it was 
The peaſants of this country differ but little from thoſe 
of Lithuania; but are not ſo-laborious, and conſequently 
enjoy leſs plenty. Many of them, inſtead of bread, eat 
turneps, which grow wild, and are of a prodigious ſize. 
They are robuſt, bold, and nimble; and it is not uncom- 
mon for people to live to a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty years of age. e r 
The peaſants live in cottages, for the moſt part near 


lakes and rivers,. and theſe are covered with thatch or 
boards. They are low, and of an oblong ſquare, with. 


a hearth in the middle ; their furniture is but mean, and 
they have only one room for themſelves and their cattle. 


Thoſe in good circumſtances drink out of horn cups, and 


eat out of wooden platters. However, moſt of the in- 


| habitants differ but little in their manners, habit, or 
language, from the Lithuanians. © 


There are about twenty- eight towns in Samogitia z 
but all of them are ſmall and ill built; among theſe is 
Mednicki, where the biſhop of Samogitia Nodes: and 
Roſienie, where the provincial diet and a court of judi- 


71 E C T. XIII. 
of C OURLA N D. 


Of its. Situation and Extent, Soil, Produce, and Rivers. Of 

the Inhabitants of Courland, and the Privileges of the No- 
bility. A general Hiſtory of Courland. Its Arms, Officers 
of State, and Courts of Judicature. The Diviſion of the 
Country, and a Deſcription of the principal Towns in each. 


under the protection of Poland, is bounded on the 
welt by the Baltic, on the north by the gulph of Riga 
and Livonia, towards the eaſt by Lithuania Proper, and 
by Samogitia towards the ſouth. It extends fifty Ger- 
man miles in length, and in ſome places twenty, and in 
others hardly ten German miles in breadth; but to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt it gradually terminates in a cape 
or point of land. | | | 
The ſoil, except in a few diſtricts, is heavy, fat, and 
clayey, and the country abounds in woods and ſwamps : 
henee the roads of Courland are remarkably bad. In 
ſpring and autumn the meadows and low grounds are 
under water; but this only ſerves to improve the land. 


T's duchy of Courland, which is dependent and 


Some ſkilful farmers have drained ſeveral of the fenny 


parts of Courland, and converted them. into what they 
call ftaungens; that is, land which is ſown three years 
ſucceſſively with ſummer ſeed, and then left uncultivated 
far the like term. Courland, however, contains good 
arable land and fine paſtures, and produces great quan- 


tities of excellent flax. Here is alſo plenty of ſea-fiſh, 


and the woods abound - with elks, bears, and wolves. 
Courland has alſo its mines of iron ore and other mine- 
rals, its quarries of ſtone, chalk, and ſtucco, and its mi- 


.neral ſprings, Amber is likewiſe found on the coaſt, 


The principal rivers. in this country are the Windau, 
which riſes in Samogitia, and diſcharges itſelf into the 


Baltic near the * of Windau. The Aa, which has 


vaſſals of the former, but in a manner their flay 


tom thenee by which means a fatal gap was open, 
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alſo its ſource in Samogitia, and empties itſelf jng, 

gulpb of Riga. The {mall rivers_ are the Anger the 
Abau, the Berſe, the Bartau, the Muſſa, e. m 
Tze inhabitants of Courland confiſt of German, z. 
Lettonians; but the latter are not only the tenant . 


l | HAVES, Hens 
there are two languages uſually ſpoken in Courts my 
On and the wee. 5 7 gut: {DLL e rand, th 
The reformation, or - Lutheran religion, took $a... 
this duchy fo early as the year 1 2 in 25. 5k 
land joined with Riga in a particular religious lex . 
ſo that when this country fell under the dominion | 
Poland, all the inhabitants were Lutherans, and they hu | 
no papiſts amongſt them. But the - mifunderflang.. 
which afterwards happened between the dukes and nabe 
of Courland occaſioned ſeveral orders to be iſſued by the 
court of Poland, and judiciary commiſfions to be depury | 


by which popery entered, The Roman catholice wu 
at firſt only permitted to have churches in this country; | 
but they ſoon raiſed themſelves to à level Wich the l. 

therans. In 1717 and 1727 they received ſome addition 

privileges, ſeveral oſ the nobility who had embrace 
the doctrines of popery, exerting their zeal in oder to in, 
troduce it into the churches Within their Juriſdictiom 
greatly contributed to its ſpreading over the "county. 


The marr 3 of the dukes of ' Courland with pri 


who were Calviniſts, alſo introduced that religion int 
the duchy; but the Calviniſts are excluded from all pit. | 
9 a, r e S4EM IR W 
Te nobility of Courland enjoy great privileges, 11 
the old nobility are carefully anfinguilbed e 
and by an antient law, which has been frequently con- 
firmed, the former alone are capable of filling poſts of 
bonour, The noblemen of Courland generally embn 
a military life. ' They enjoy in P the fame privi. | 
leges as the natives, and a Poliſh nobleman has the fame. 


[indulgence in Courland. However, neither of them ei 


that privilege till they are ſettled in thoſe countries; 
and indeed a Courlandiſh nobleman at preſent feldon | 


[holds any eminent poſt in Poland, except thoſe of the 


law, unleſs he be a papift. The nobility of Courlad 


have no ſeat in the general diet of Poland, "© 


A noble Courlander is proprietor of all the mines diſco. 


vered in his eſtate: he is not to be taken into cuſtod y ot lu 


effects confiſcated, till he has been previouſly ſummoned. 
and legally convicted before a court of judicature ; hi 
houſe is an aſylum, from which no perſon can forcibly bt 
taken: his tenants, vaſſals, and domeſtics are exempteli 
from paying any toll, cuſtom, or exciſe ; and no ſoldier 
are to be quartered on the eſtate of a Courlander. No 
new created nobleman is qualified to hold a poſt of bo- 
nour, or to be a magiſtrate, till the third generation; | 
nor can he be ſent as an envoy, unleſs he has Jiſtioguilh 
ed himſelf in the ſervice of his country, or is recom* 
mended. by ſome of the antient noble families. © 
Thenobility, among other privileges, have an' unlimit- 
ed power over their vaſſals, which extends even to lik 
and death; but beſore they can puniſh a vaſſal with death, 
they are obliged to hold a regular court, under the pe- 


| nalty of paying a hundred florins ; each florin equal w 


fourteen-pence ſterling. Hence the reſpe& paid by the 
peaſants to their lords riſes almoſt to adoration, and hat- 
ever theſe require from them they are obliged to give uf, 
and immediately obey their commands without murmur 
ing. The nobility are all on a level, and have, in con- 
junction with the duke, the patronage of the pail 
churches ; the duke being patron of ſome, and the nobi- 
lity of the others. In war- time they appear on horſeback, 
according to the ſervice they owe the duke as his. vallal: 
but when ſuch a general military appearance is requires, 
the duke is obliged to march at their head, They indel 
chooſe their own colonels and other officers ; but. thel 
are all under the duke's command. They are, howerel, 
not obliged to march beyond the frontiers of Courland, 
except the duke voluntarily agrees to paſs beyond thoſe 
boundaries, | | N 
Courland antiently belonged to Livonia, and both 
were conquered by the knights of the Teutonic order, 


who kept them till the year 1561, about which time the 
eo ee e, yer Ruſſians 
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R BSE 4.1 On En pines OO 49 
clined from its-former. power and greatneſs, not fail of being very rich. A judgment may be formed 
Gabe Keeler the laſt grand maſter, gare up Livonis of the wealth of this duchy, if we cones that James 
the king of Poland, as great duke of Lithuania; and, duke of Courland was maſter of forty- four ſhips of war 
{0 turn, Courland and Semigallia were erected into 2 and ſeventy-five merchant ſhips, and endeavoured to ſet- 
tampon! duchy, and Ketler was inveſted/with it as an tle.colonies even in America, . ; 


; that ſhe could never conſent to that duchy being abſo- and four provaſts.. If any diſputes happen to riſe between 

af | Jutely incorporated with that kingdom, but would pro- the duke and N are decided only by the king 

| tect it in its right to remain as a ſief of the republic, ite „ e re os - 

0 under its own dukes. To this Poland at length confent-| The adminiſtration of juſtice in the towns belong! f 
| ed, and in 1736. it was agreed, that on the failure off either to the magiſtrate, or che prefett of the diſtrict in | 

LY the Ketler line in duke Ferdinand, the duchy of Cour-| which the defendant | reſides, according to the nature o 1 

1 land ſhould have its own dukes by the free election off the cauſe ; and the ſecond and laſt hearing is at the du- 4 

i the tas. ea court, Suits relating 10 debts are heard by officers 1 

| On the deceaſe of Ferdinand in the following year, the] called executoriale. 1 | 


FEES F 


| 16 


latinates. This project filled the noble Courlan 


in which the ſucceſſion, on the deceaſe of Ferdinand, was 


croachment on their liberties, and maintained, that the 


Derr n, / Ko 


dhe ſtates of Courland choſe for their duke Lewis Erneſt, 


e, ee abt bo mh 
bens en of the eighteenth century. Courland 
2s harraſſed both by the Swedes and the Ruſſians; but 
mw Frederic. Wi iam, the ſixth duke, married Anne, 


i 17-6 of Ruſſia, who, after his deceaſe, remained 


Tue arms of Courland are, quarterly, the firſt and | 
fourth-argent, 2 lion gules, crowned or, for Cpuflands FE. 


the ſecond and third azure, a demi - elk crowned propetz 


x 


for Semigallia. In the center is a ſmall eſcutcheon party 55 
ucal 


per pa - reſerved for the particular coat of the 


un 4 

* F7-Gon of the ſovereignty, under the prgte tion of her f 1. 8 The arms are within a ducal mantle of purple | 
lnele the czar Peter I. though Ferdinand, brother to the and ermine, and ſupported by two lions crowned or, | 
late duke's father, to whom the ſucceſſion belonged, was and the whole ſurmounted with a ducal coronet. 
| I. By virtue of a form of government for. the duchies of i 


win . 8 „ 1. „ n e oy 155 | 

3 pag the ney, were 8 N leſo on 
"-ount of his changing his religion, than for his gene- 

"ally living out of the duchy, and his being deſirous of 
holding the reins of ſovereignty, though abſent. This 
put the oliſh ſtate on contriving the means of hi 
rating Courland with the k of P on the 
pu: of duke Ferdinand, and of dividing it into E. 
gl 


with ſuch apprehenſions for their religion and liberties, 


that, notwihſtanding. a royal: inhibition was iſſued out, 


they held an extraordinary diet at Mittau in June, 1726, 


ſettled on count Maurice of Saxony, as natural fon: to 
the king of Poland, and his male heirs... This election 
was oppoſed both by duke Ferdinand and the Poles, who 
voted it null and void, and by a new law confirmed the 
intended union of this country with Poland. The — 
triots of Courland ſtrenuouſly proteſted againſt r 


fates of the duchy derived from their anceſtors the right 
of electing their dukes: a right which they had never for- 
feited. At length the princeſs Anne Iwanowna aſcend- 
ing the throne of Ruſſia, Ggaified to the court of Poland, 


ſtates, at the recommendation of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
choſe for their duke John | Erneſt Biron, count of the 
holy Roman empire, and highchamberlain to her czariſh 
majeſty, who in 1739 was inveſted duke, in the perſon 
of his envoy, or repreſentative. This prince's dignity 
was, however, but of ſhort. duration; for in 1740, 
czarina Anne cauſed him and his family to be taken into 
cuſtody, and ſent them into exile in 1741; upon which 


duke of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttle,, brother to the regent 
of Ruflia's huſband ; but this election not being compaſſed 


without force, it has not yet taken its proper effect. | 
Indeed Erneſt John is ſtill conſidered as duke of Cour- 
land, notwithſtanding his being deprived of the exerciſe 
of his power. However, the ducal chair having been 
declared vacant by the high council, all public inſtru- 
ments are iſſued out in the name of his Poliſh majeſty, 
who at preſent perſonates the duke, and are ſigned by 
the four lords of the r y who have the diſpoſal of 
E employments. — while the court of Ruſſia 
eps ſix thouſand men in this country, and alſo a ple- 
nipotentiary, who reſides at Mittau; but his only em- 
ployment is to take care of the revenues, and thoſe lands 
which the duke had either purchaſed or redeemed from 
the nobles to whom they had been mortgaged, alledg- 
ng, that this was done by the duke's embezzling the 
money belonging to that. crown ; and accordingly near 
a hundred thouſand rixdollars are annually paid out of 
= ducal revenues into the hands of the ruſſian mi- 
er. 
The revenues of the duke of Courland are ſaid to be 
very conſiderable; for the ducal domains make above a 


third part of the whole country: if to theſe be added its | 


convenient fituation for a maritime trade, the duke of 


miſſion from the king of Poland, the following officers 
of ſtate are „ 4 l 


Two civilians, . who are the duke's council. The high 
council, during the abſence, minority, ſickneſs, or death 
of the duke, adminiſter juſtice, iſſue orders, paſs decrees, 
* Ky Hl all other ſtate ray 22 3 755 15 42 5 

Four ſuperior prefects, two for Somigallia, and two for 
Courland, who adminiſter juſtice both = the nobles N 
commonalty within their reſpective jurifditions. . From 
theſe the vacancies in the high council are. filled up, and 
under each of them are two inferior. prefets, who upon. 


| occaſion are promoted by the duke to the office of ſu- 


perior preſects. From the court of the latter appeals lie 
to the ducal ſupreme court, where the duke aſſiſts in per- 
ſan, together with the high council. This is held twice 
a year, ahd from 1t,. in cauſes amounting to. above fix 


hundred florins, an appeal lies to the king of Poland, 


except in caſes of wilful murder, burning of houſes, 
robbery, . rapes, or open violence, Eccleſiaſtical cauſcs 


are tried by the chancellor, affiſted by the ſuperintendant | 


every pariſh ſends. a repreſentative with full powers. 
. Courland conſiſts ol three diviſions, Courland Proper, 
Semigallia, and the diſtrict of Pilten. The laſt has a 


particular form of government; but the two firſt are di- 


the] vided into prefectutes, and theſe into pariſhes. There 


are here large and ſmall towns, feats, caſtles, farm- 
houſes, and ſingle houſes of accommodation; but no 


about nine hundred. | 
In Courland Proper the moſt conſiderable place is, 


on the Baltic. It is ſituated in fifty-fix degrees fiſty- 
four minutes north latitude, and in twenty-one degrees 
twenty x minutes eaſt longitude. It is of a middling 
ſize, and conſiſts entirely. of wooden houſes, only one 


2 high; but there is a Lutheran church built in the 
mode 


rn taſte, with a flat roof and balluſtrade. The pa- 
piſts are allowed a church at Libau, and there is a pro- 


road; but ſince duke Erneſt John cauſed it to be cleared 


in 1737, and prevented a future accumulation of mud 


and ſand by a water-work, it is rendered very commo- 


ſhips annually arrive in this port, in order to load with 
hemp, linſeed, &c. A court of admiralty is alſo held 


here; and near the town is a freſh water lake, called 


the lake of Libau, 5 | | 

The ſecond principal diviſion is that of Semigallia or 
Semgallen, which includes the prefectures of Mittau and 
Seelburg, the moſt conſiderable places in which are, 


49 


of the Er is ſituated in fiſty-ſix degrees forty- 


four 


Courland and. Semigallia, drawn up in 1670, by a com- 


Four bigh counſellors, vis. a fleward, a chancellor, 
a burgrave, and a marſhal, 3. ; 
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very two years a diet is held at Mittau, to which 


villages. The number of towns, caſtles, ſeats, &c, is 


Libau, which is a ducal city, and a port of good trade 


teſtant ſchool. As the harbour wants ſufficient depth of 
water for ſhips of burthen, they are unloaded in the 


dious for light veſſels. Above one hundred and fifty 


Mittau, the capital of Courland, and the reſidence 
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four thitiutes north Tatitade, and in twenty hes d 


the river As, and is very extenſive ; but within fe ef. 
cuit are many gardens and. open places. "The houſes 
have for the moſt part nothing very elegant to attract 


the eye, and both the walls and moats of the town 
Are decayed. It is, however, 


Has two Lutheran churches, à beautiful church — 
ly 


80 the Calviniſts, and'a popiſh church. The ſeh 


though it is the principal in the whole country, is far 
from being in a flouriſhing condition. This city is the 
ſeat of the regency and ſuperintendant of both duchies. 
At a ſmall diftance from the City ſtands à palace, be- 
gun by. the unfortunate duke Erneſt John; but only the 
front of one wing is compleated, and the reſt hardly 
cartied up as high as the roof. It is built in a moſt de- 
lightful fituation, on the fame ſpot where the old caſtle 
ſtood,” and is two ſtories high. The palace, according 


. 


to the plan from which it is built, would probably have 


1220, when he founde 


| ferent country, inhabited by a different people, who 


been one of, the moſt magnificent ſtructures in Europe, 
had not the building of it been interrupted by the diſ- 
| rag and exile of its unhappy founder. It is at pre. 
ent a deſolate place, and is gradually falling to decay. 


The ceilings and floors of ſome of the apartments were 
of moſt excellent workmanſhip ; but theſe have been 


* 


taken away, and the rooms converted into granaries. 


Under one wing of this building is a handſome vault, 


in which are depoſited the remains of the deceaſed dukes, 
moſt of which lie in coffins of fine pewter curiouſly de- 
corated ; and among the princes lies a peaſant in a pew- 
ter coffin, on account of his heroic fidelity, in volunta- 


rily ſuffering himſelf to be ſhot inſtead of duke Ferdi- 
nand, by ſome 
prince's life. 


noblemen who had conſpired againſt tha 


The next diviſion of Courland is that of Pilten, 
which lies in Courland properly ſo called, and derives its 


name from the ancient caſtle or palace of Pilten, built 


by Waldemar II. king of Denmark, about the year 
-Þ biſhop's ſee in this country, 

for the more effectual converſion of its Pagan inhabitants, 
This diftrit afterwards ſucceſſively belonged to the 
Germans, then again to the king of Denmark, the 
duke of Courland, and to Poland; and by virtue of the 


Inſtrument of regency drawn up for this diftridt in the 


year 171% the government is lodged in ſeven Poliſh fe- 


nators or counſellors, from whom an appeal lies to the 


king. The biſhop. of Samogitia alſo ſtiles himſelf biſhop 
„ TT TT OO OO TR, 
The moſt remarkable part of this diſtriẽt is the pro- 
montory of Domeſneſs, which projects northward into 
the gulf of Livonia, From this cape a ſand-bank runs 
four German miles farther into the ſea, half of. which 
lies under water, and cannot be diſcerned. 'To the eaſt 
of this promontory is an unfathomable abyſs, which' is 


never obſerved to be agitated, * For the ſafety of veſlels 


bound to Livonia, two ſquare beacons have been erect- 
ed on the coaſt, near Domeſneſs church, oppoſite to the 
ſand. bank, and facing each other. Offe of theſe is 
twelve fathoms high, and the other eight; and a large 
fire is kept burning on them from the firſt of Auguſt 
to the firft of January. When the mariners ſee theſe 
fires appear as one in a direct line, they may conclude 
that they are clear of the extremity of the ſand-bank, 
and conſequently out of danger; but if they ſee both 
beacons, they are in danger of running upon it. 
The diſtrict of Pilten contains ſeven pariſhes, but 


no towns worthy of notice. The inhabitants are chiefly 


of the Lutheran religion. 
8 E C T. XIV. 
/ Poris PRusslA. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce, Of the Religion and 
civil Privileges of the People; the Form of the Govern- 
ment. The Diviſions of the Country, with an Account of 
4 principal Towns in each, particularly of Dantzic and 
Thorn, REY 1 8 wc 


the general province of Great Poland, is a very dif- 


Pure or Regal Pruſſia, which bas been added to 


pretty well inhabited; It 
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fifty: one minutes caſt longitude. - This town ſtands” on 


exceed eighteen miles. 


woods abound with wild boars, toe-bucks, 


The moſt remarkable 
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deſerves to be ſeparately conſidered, for the fake 
order 2 Pee 2e ought ever to acht, n 
1 ago” > SRL OS ine e 2:0 aly 
This country is bounded" on the north by part ar 
merania and the Baltic Sea; on the 1 
dom of Pruſſia; on the ſouth, by Great Poland . 
on the weſt,” by Great Poland and Pomerania, 7, 
far inferior in extent to the kingdom of Pruffia; it bein, 
only about fixty miles in length, and" fifty-one in ;* 
* greateſt bjeadeh ; put in ſowe places the latter does 1. 


- The face of this country is diverſified with mond 
tains, woods, and lakes; but in the ſouth part ther, 
little paſture ground, and conſequently few cattle. The 
fiſheries are of great advantage to this country, whic 
alſo yields a vaſt quantity of honey and war, Th, 
xs, and wilt 
alſo burnt in fone 


* 


. 


fowl, and a good deal of lime is 
parts of the country. ' © . 
beaths in Poliſh Pruffia are tho 
of Skal, Maſura, Nicholait, and the defart of Johar. 
neſberg, which is ſeven German miles in length, 1 
It is inhabited partly by Poles, and partly by Gs. 
mans. The — jake Wn was i 2666005 hee > ber | 
the ſixteenth century, and in a few years the profeſſon 
of the Lutheran religion increaſed ſo faſt, that ther 
number in the principal cities and towns far exceede| 
that of the Papiſts, and they had almoſt as great a ſuperis. 
rity in the fmaller towns and villages, 2 g 
times have introduced confiderable alterations. The 
kings of Poland have, indeed, allowed the "inhabi.. 
tants the free exercife of the Lutheran religion in the 


| cities of Pruſſia; but there are at preſent only ſe tom 


in which the Lutberans have churches, and in other 
towns they have been compelled to give them up to ie 
Fapiſts. Beſides, the Proteſtants are continually opt. 
ſed, and promiſes of preferment and other means are t 
ſucceſsfully employed, in order to ſeduce the Prufiu 
- nobility Knee Laden o 
Polin Pruffia is a diſtinct political body or flats, 
that has nothing in common with Poland, except un 
having the ſame ſovereign, and being connedted with 
that crown by a perpetual alliance. For when the u- 
1 themſelves under the protection of kg 
Caſimir IV. in 1466, it was expreſly ſtipulated; that the | 
duchy of Pruffia ſhould have nothing to do with the 


republic of Poland; but that the king alone ſhould per- 


ſonally order and determine all matters relating to the 
former; and for that purpoſe ſhould come among then, 
and ſummon general diets. Hence this ſtate 'enjojs 
the fame right as Poland and Lithuania, of voting at 
the election of a king, who after his coronation is ob- 
liged to ſwear, that he will maintain the Pruffians in 
their rights and privileges; and when this is done, they 
pay homage to the new ſovereiggg. 
Fo matters of a public nature, the king can determine 
nothing without the concurrence.of the ſtates, who are 
divided into ſpiritual] and temporal members, the latter 
conſiſting of nobles and burghers, Of theſe the ſenate 
is at preſent compoſed. This council conſiſts, firſt, of the 
biſhops of Ermland and Culm. The former is the pre- 
ſident and chief among the nobility, and is not under 
any ſubordination to the archbiſhop of Gneſna ; but 
holds immediately of the pope. His dioceſe, in which 
he has the ſupreme authority both in civil and eccleſiz- 
ſtical cauſes, is of very large extent. Its revenues att 
divided into three parts, one of which belongs to the 
chapter; but the other two, which are computed at 
ſixty-four thouſand dollars, are aſſigned for the epiſco- 
pal table. The dioceſe of the biſhop of Culm is not 
near ſo extenſive, and confequently the revenue is much 
inferior to that of the biſhop of Ermland. The biſhop 
of Culm is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna, and 
the king abſolutely diſpoſes of that biſhopric without cal 


| ing a chapter, 


he other members of the council are three palati- 


| 


| nates, who are of equal-dignity with thoſe of Poland; 
three caſtellans, who are not inveſted with any partt- 
cular office or employment, but on a general 2 
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ſent them to the deputies of the great cities. |] make a good appearance, eſpecially towards the fouth 
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be looked upon as the lieutenants | , "Theſe ſmall towns ate at preſent far from being in 2 


» 


Rs ates; lee es, WOO Nay 
of the, de alle; but na they ar counſellors of Nate, | giſtrates an appeal lies to the ſtaroſtas, and fromm the latter 
they take Pie aß of the three great cities, Datitzic, | . Polith Pruftia confifts of fout rovirices :{ we ſhall begit 
7075 "my Elbing, and each of theſe repreſentatives * PRE of i woe Lie PUT {Ny all Gin 
oo RBC hr nn tant vl 4 1 omereiiia was antiently a part of the duchy of Pome- 
have 7 40% ſtate counſellors, according to the laws of | rania ;_ but at laſt fell n | CFO 2 5 
J.. ; bur they aye | ¾ - 
alifications. They are nominared by the | vincial judges; the moſt fematkabie places in this pro- 
king of Poland 80d; RES PARSE 0e8 8 En I an 
"niffion. | The bilbop of Ermland fits as preſident in the _ Dantzic, called by the Poles Gdantzk, à celebrated 
iet; dut in his abſence, bis place is ſupplied | commerical city and fortreſs, ſituated on the Viſtula, near 
by the rincipal perſon among the nobility Who are pre- five miles from the Baltic, in fifty- three degrees thirty- 
; I heſe members are ſtiled the two ſtates of the eight. minutes north latitude, and in eighteen degrees 


ſent. ; Page * 1 j 2 . n | * 4 * l 5 þ 4 3 : | . 
of Pruffia, and royal counſellors 4 they may like- | thirty-five minutes eaft longitude: The ſmall rivers call- 
duchy the ſuperior fates, to diſtinguiſh them <d ihe Radaune and the Motlau run thfough he bin 


wiſe be termed 


| From the inferior, compoſed of the lower nobility, and | the latter dindng into two channels, which run be- 


eputies of the ſmall towns. Fotmerly king Caſi- tween the Old and New Town, and. afterwards unite a. 
2 17 engaged for himſelf and ſucceſſors, not to de- gain below the city, and with the Radaune, fall uo | 
termine any. affair of conſequerice, without the Previous | the Viſtula. It is a large, beautiful, and populous City; 
concurrence of the ſtates of Pruſſia, This was the ori- built after the antient manner of. the Hahſe-towns. The 
ginal of theſe Pruffian diets, which had formerly io con- | houſes are generally five tories high, which make the 
ne&tion with thoſe of Poland. But in the year 1569, | ſtreets appear the narrower, eſpecially as the entrance 
part of the ſenate, or council of Pruffia, was united | into the houſes is by fout or five ſtohe ſteps, and a bal- 
with the ſenate of Poland, and the ſtates of the former | cony, which make a projection of ten or twelve feet. 
were compelled to appear at the general diet of the | Theſe houſes are kept clean after the mannef of the 
kingdom, From that time the political cobſtitutioh of | Dutch, though with leſs. niceiy. Many of the ſtreets 
Pruflia has been much changed; but it is not entirely | are planted with cheſnut-trees about thirty feet high, 
interwoven with that of Poland, and ftill enjoys parti- | whith afford an agreeable ſhelter. 
cular rights and privileges. OL opti, | ; This city has a beautiful harbour, and the inhabitants, 
' At ſummoning the 27 Pruſſian diet, which is alter- | who are remarkably civil and obliging to ſtrangers, carry 
nately held at Marienburgh and Graudenz, the king ſpe- | on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially in corn. The ſhips 


' cifies the time of holding the leſſer diets, where the re- belonging to this port are very numerous, and the privi- 


preſentatives of the former are choſen, and receive their | leges of this city are of great importance. As it is one of 


inſtructions. Theſe provincial diets are held in every the three great cities, it ſends repreſentatives to the Pruſſian 


palatinate, and the happy concluſion of them is a preſage ſenate or council of ſtate, who have likewiſe a ſeat in 
of the proſperous iſſue of. the general diet; for if only the general diet of Poland, and vote at the election of 
one of theſe aſſemblies riſes abruptly, the general diet is | a king. The Dantzickers have alſo the privilege of coin- 


| ſeldom expected to aſſemble. The number of repreſen- | ing money, gathering amber, Kc. 


tatives for every palatinate is not fixed, but they have | In this eity are twelve Lutheran churches, &xclufive of 
lately been more numerous than formerly. The inſtrue - thoſe in the, houſe of correction and in the alms-houſes, 
tions given them are in the Poliſh tongue, and during | two Calvaniſtical churches, and one Popiſh church, with 
the ſeſſion of the diet their expences are defrayed. _ | acollege of Jeſuits, ' The cathedral; which is a large 
The Pruflians, beſides their own general diet, affiſt at | Lutheran church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is the 
the general diet of Poland; but they agree to the taxes to | moſt magnificient, and the principal church iP Dantzic. | 
be impoſed on them, only in their own general diet, | Mr. Hanway obſerves, that this is an antient ftruQure 
and not in that of Poland. . - . .. > | that has not been much changed by the eſtabliſhment of 


* 


The Pruſſians had formerly their own coin, which is | the proteſtant religion in this city: for it was agreed by 
now reduced to the ſtandard of the Poliſh money. How- | treaties to leave the pruciffxes, images, and pictures, as 
ever, the three principal cities of Pruſſia have ſtill the | in the times of popery. They ſhew a very curious piece 
privilege of coining gold and ſilver pieces, impreſſed with | of painting on wood, of the feſurrection, by Van Eyck. 
the king's head on one fide, and their reſpectiye arms on | It is much admired, particularly for the hands and faces, 
the reverſe ; which, after receiving the royal ſanction, and is ſaid to be one of the firſt performances in oi 
paſs as the current money of Pruſſia. Ic colours; yet is ſo perfect, and delicate, as to bear the 
- Beſides the counſellors of ſtate, already mentioned, | niceſt examination. But this church, upon every friro- 
there are ſeveral other public officers in Pruffia, as the | lous'pretence, is ſubject to the impoſitions of the Popiſh 
treaſurer, who is the Principal, and the only one that | biſhop. * The firſt preacher, or miniſter of this church, 
has an annual appointment: the ſword-bearer, who has | is called ſenior miniſterli, the reſt are equal as to dig- 
only the bare title: the ſtandard-bearer, who bears the | nity, and two of them muſt always be doctors in divi- 
ſtandard of the province, when all the nobility take the | nity. There is a Lutheran academy in the Grey Friars 
held; and ſeven judges, with their affiſftants. _ convent.. in which are ſeven profeiſors and one teacher of 
With reſpe& to the towns of Pruſſia, it is worthy of no- | the Poliſh language. In this convent is alſo the city library, 
tice that they are divided into the three great cities, Dant- | The other public buildings are the exchange, the 


vic, Thorn, and Elbing, and twenty-ſeven royal towns, council-houſes in the Oid and New Town, the public 


beſides thoſe that belong to the biſhops of Ermland and weigh-houſe, the arſenal, which contains a good col- 
Culm. An affociation was formed among theſe ſmall | lefion of arms, but many of them are old and uſcleſs ; 
towns under the government of the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order. By this union, which ſtill continues, they | of which are ſaid to weigh fifteen thouſand pounds. 
are to unite in behalf of their common privilges to con- They have alſo a fine mill erected on the river Radaune, 
ſult their intereſt as a community in their particular | which has eighteen wheels, is the largeſt in all the city. 
aſſemblies; and to recommend their common concerns in and is ſaid to have brought in a ducat every hour to the 
the general diet of Pruſſia to the repreſentatives of the | proprietors. © 8 IO 
great cities, Marienburgh, which is the moſt confider- | This city was antiently the principal of the Hanſe. 
able among theſe towns, has the directory, and this, | towns, it being one of the firſt that entered into the 
with Graudenz, Dirſhau, Stargard, and Fonts, are | Hanſeatic aſſociation. The German is almoſt the only 
called the plenipotentiary towns, for beſides their own language ſpoken here, the Poliſh being little uſed by the 
affairs, they ate charged with thoſe of all the other towns, | inhabitants, — 1 

which they lay before the directory, and the latter repre- This city has its own garriſon, and the fortifications 


and 
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p 2 "Three yice-titaſurers, who haye flouriſhing condition.. From the ſentences of their ma- 


they have a hundred and fifty large braſs cannon, ſome 
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- ſame year twelve hiindred and eight 


 Afty-eight thouſand and fixty buſtiels of corn wer: 
brought into this tity for exportation. 


ter, it is cuſtomary to ſpread their ſails on the banks of 
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city 


| According to the bills of mortality, eighteen hundred 


and forty-fix 


-eight Poliſh veſſels, 


perſons. died in this city in 1752, In the 
Y | 
and à thouſand and 


all and great, from the Viſtula 
urteen ſhips from the ſea aces 


conſiderable branch of the trade of Dantzic is that of corn, 
which is brought by the Polandets, in large barks of a- 
bout fifty os derben. down the Viſtula. In plentiful 


| years theſe barks annyally amount to about fixteen 


undred, As theſe cargoes are often expoſed to the wea- | 
the river, and to dry their corn upon them. They allo. 
export bees-wax to the annual amount of near a thouſand 
ſchippounds; beſides narrow linens, ſacking, pot-aſh, 
pearl-aſh,' pipe-ſtaves, and oak-plank, 
It appears from ancient records, that Dantzic was a 
large commercial city ſo carly_as the year 997. The 


ry 


New Town was founded by the Teutonic knights in the || mean 
year 1311, and was firft encompaſſed, with a wall and fe. 
3. Dantzic ſhook off the yoke of thoſe: 


knights in 1454. and the inhabitants, upon certain con- 
ditions, ſubraited to Caſimir, king of Poland, who, 4 


mong other privileges, granted them the right of coining 


their own money. Afterwards they refuſe to do homage 


| to Stephen, king of Poland, without che previous Sen- 


firmation of their rights and privileges; upon which the 
city was put under the ban, and Ve Net? at prin 

but the affair was accommodated, and, on their pub- 
lickly acknowledging their error, and paying a large fine, 
the king received them into favour, co their pri- 


_ Vileges, and granted them the free exerciſe of the Lu- 


therian religion. In 1734, Staniſlaus, king of Poland, 
took refug bers, which occafioned a hot fiege and bom- 
bardment from the Ruſſians and Saxons; but. Staniſlaus : 


as its. rightful ſovereign, © > 
The city is in the dioceſe of Cujavia, and the inhabi- 


tants pay the popiſh biſhop all the regard conſiſtent with 
the difference of their religion, and the privilege and 

immunities. of the city. Without the walls of Dantzic 

lie the following places within its juriſdiction. ©, 

The Dantaiger Werder, or iſland, which is ſurround- 
ed by the Viſtula, the Motlau, and the maralles cauſed 
y theſe rivers, and contains. about fourteen hundred 
hides of land, and about thirty-three villages. It is en- 
tizely under the government of the magiſtrates of Dantzic ; 
and the ſenior. burgomaſter, and two of the ſenators, are 


_ ſuperintendants of it. There are twelve church-villages 


in this iſland, and among them is one Calviniſt church 
and'two chapels. 9 


kde Friſche Nehrang is a long narrow flip of land, ex- 


tending between the fea and the harbour, It contains 
fiye villages that have churches z but the moſt remark- 
able place on this iſland is à fort called Munde, which 
is very ſtrong, and has a church and a commodious har- 
bour. The Hlobe, on which are eight church-villages ; 
and the little town of Hela, likewiſe belongs to Dantzic, 


and is on a point of land which projects with a curve 
into the Baltic, forming the Pantzkerwic-bay, where 


ſhips if Fan anchor. 


About a German mile from Dantzic is Oliva, a cele- 
brated convent, that has been frequently conſumed by 
fire. It is at preſent inhabited by about fifty Ciſtercian 
monks. The inſide of the church is extremely ſplendid, 
particularly the high altar and the pulpit, which are 
Baal gilt and extremely beautiful. It has forty altars, 


all embelliſhed with the richeſt ornaments, and ſeveral 


chapels, among which that of the bleſſed Virgin is the 
moft magnificent. The remains of the founder of the 
monaſtery, and his ſons, are depoſited under a marble 
tomb-ſtone in the choir, and the walls are ornamented 
with the ſtatues of the principal benefactors to this reli- 

ious houſe, Near the entrance of the church is a mar- 

le table in the wall, in commemoration of the treaty of 
Oliva concluded in this monaſtery between the Poles | 


me — 


in this port; and | land, or the, pelarinate of 'Culm. This 
palatine, who is the firſt of thoſe belag 


— 


by that prince; E 


aking his eſcape, Dantzic ſubmitted to Auguſtus III. f 


W + ag rar. adage. ot da Ie, 
and Swedes in 1660. "The diſpenſary belünging 
convent is elegant and well contrived. This mon 
has the priviſege. of gathering amber on the e 
Round this tivAure a pretty village has been Padua 

built. There ate ſeveral other ſmall crowns in an 
belongin 8 to D antzic; I af Bir: Mb 4 jy "Ry i . 7 

Tune next province of Poliſh, Pruffia is that of Olyy,, 
OVinte has 1 
| cls 17 ug to Pris. 
e-treaſuter, à ſword- bester, 4 judy. 

. e fi l 1 f | 
Culm, or Chelmno, the capital of the province; wii 
ſtands on an eminence on the banks of . the 'Viſth, z 
fifty. thres degrees twenty minutes north latitude, 1 
Thi 


a caſtellan, a 
and eight ſtato 
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founded by Herman Balet, | 


everal valuable privileges; but when the Teutonic | 
knights made a yery ill aſe of their power throughout al 
Pruffia, Thorn was the firſt city that formed the noble 
ſcheme of ſhaking of their oppreffive yoke, The int 
bitants having concerted anagreement with the other town 
in the year 1454, made themſelves maſters of the caſtle, | 
and demoliſhed it; and having expelled 'the Teutonic 
knights by force of arms, the confederates put themſelyes 
under the protection of Caſimir the Great, king of Po 
land; but their rights, privileges, and immunities were | 
to remain entire. They were to honour his Poliſh mi- 
je ..as their ſovereign; but without any farther con- 
nection with Poland than a Eloſe harmony and alliance, 
by which they engaged to have the ſame allies and ene- 
mies, to affiſt each other on all occaſions, and recipo- 
cally to promote the welfare and proſperity of both 
The privileges granted. to theſe three cities in com- 
mon were as follow ; they were declared free, and were 
to be governed by their own magiſtrates, conſiſting of 
the council, the chief perſons of which are the burgrae 
and preſident, the judges, and the repreſentatives of the 
burghers. The members of the council were to be ftiled 
noble; they were allowed to hold a ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature, and in criminal caſes to puniſh capitally even 
thoſe who were not inhabitants of the city, if they wes 
taken in the fact; to have their own garriſon ;. to coin 
money, and to have their law-ſuits decided only itt 
Pruſſia, They were to pay no other cuſtoms in Poland 
but thoſe 1 dn at the firſt barrier on the 
frontiers. Laſt they were to be members of the ſtate- 
council of Poliſh Pruffia, and to -have a ſeat and vote 
in the Poliſh diet, and at the election of a king. 


third jubilee of this event was commemorated with gies 
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is | founded Fl thouſand village- 1540 in the country, Lit. 
| de Lithuania js for the moſt part peopled by theſe ere 
nies; but it is ee that Ff ry can afford both room 
and ſubſiſtence for as many more emigrants. 
The Pruffian nobility are for the moſt part faded 
from the antient Germans, and the peaſants are chiefly . 
vallals cither to the king or nobles, | 
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155 e Lutherans ; but as z 
et are Calviniſts, they have alſo 
wi nt dy ie the Ges ace ewe but. in vil 
0 have a particular church app ted to their — 
| in other places perform divine ſervice in the 
53 bir weg 5 P 
in this kingdom z here are al 
a few congregations of Socinians, 
| af por pity daily improv 
hs rlaſs and 1 iron pena Us manu- 
ablet \ linen, and tockings.; 


F 
b a; 


9 op ts. the © aint of. a 7 
wha maſts, deal bog wg 9 8 
albes, pot-aſh, elks ſkins 


manga, * oil, flax, hemp, 
Alb yart nd britles; ; oat- [ed 

„ dried fiſh, it Kd caviar, lampreys, 
„butter, and tallow, . which 255 Ng ns | 
me _ expo 1 
" The number of fore ignſh lips 195 refort hi ther far theſe 
roods are ſuppoſed to amount to about 555 hy red and 
 tfty, ty, wh ich im ee commodities a as are wanted here, | W 
as Wine, falt, ſpices, linen and woollen fuffs, herrings,: 


{a0 215 
Shot a 5 ks hoofs 


eli, iron, lead, tobacco, ſugar, rice, coffee, fea, rain tin 


b Aubin, nes, indig Brazil L wood, & -; 
With ed to the Pruſtan 71 they are as follow: 
Six pfennings, which ate only imaginary pieces of 
money, make a Pruffian or Poliſh ſebilling, ks, 
Three ſchillings make a Pruffian or Poliſh groſchen, 


each groſchen being of the value of ſeyer-filteenths, of; a of 


ebe | 
- pawn gpicce, of fix pienningy, contains two 


fe rope ort is eighteen groſchen, which i is the higheſt 
groſchen piece, and is worth about eight- TE halfpenny. 
A dollar, Which is equal to three ſhillings and — 
pence ſterling, is worth three guldens, ninety groſchen, 
five achtzehners, fifteen ſelehers, thirty: qutchens, or 
two hundred and ſeventy ſchillin 
Hucats, ſpecie dollars, Gad ge pieces, and other 
foreign gold and ſilver coin, are alſo curtent in Pruſſia. 
The name of Pruſſians was unknown till the tenth 
century, and its etymology is very uncertain: ſome au- 
thors uppoſe, that the former inhabitants, alluding to 
their proximity to the Ruſſians, called themſelves Poruſſi, 
or bordering on the Ruflians; for po, in the old Prufſian 
lan 1 ignifies near. 
3 age the kings of Poland took great pains, and 
even made fe of fire and ſword for the converſion of the 


Pagan Pruſſians to Chriſtianity. Boleſlaus I. began with 
chaſtizing the Pruſſians for the murder of St. Albert, or 
Adelbert called the apoſtle of that nation. His ſuc- 


ceſſors had alſo ſeveral quarrels with the Fruſſians; and 
Boleflaus IV. who committed dreadful Tavages in this 
| 1 loft his life in an unſucceſsful battle in 1163. 
-In the thirteenth century the Pruflians ws Cu in, 
 Cujavia, and Maſovia; upon which Conrad, duke of 
Maſovia, was obli 5 to apply tol his allies, who all wore 
the croſs, which they carried into the field againſt the 
Pruſßans, whom they conſidered as the enemies of the 
Chriſtian name. But all their efforts proving ineffectual, 
the duke applied to the German knights of the Teutonic | 
order, and ſtrongly repreſented the great importance of 
defending the frontiers. Accordingly, in 1230, they 
obtained the palatinates of Culm and Doberzin for twenty 
years, and afterwards for ever, with the abſolute autho- 
rity over any future conqueſts in Pruffia, Theſe knights, 
after long and bloody wars during the ſpace of fifty-three 
years, by the affiſtance of the Sword-bearing pg ark ſub- 
dued the whole country, Afterwards a war broke out 


hetween the Teutonic kni ghts and the Lithuanians, which 
Theſe 


was attended with the ang dreadful outrages, 
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kni made on thedlolieer their ambitious y 
ds areas «rhe: Yew, | 


1410 their *fa real received terrible eheck 


In 1454half of 2 mfr pra 
the Teutonic order, and declared for Cf III. . 
Poland. This oc ;eFuſion of blood; til 


at laſt a peace was concluded" in 1466, See 
ES 
Atree province u ng ion; 


t were to oe ale themſelves 
1 Ev ee 


rminated in 15257 ER ond] 
loves: was 4 peel oor OR = 


cknoy 2 dukeor foyercigh 


— 


it bad Fg ſt 2525 e 3 
The —ç duke favoured . eee = 7 It. 
formed religion into his daminions, e 
verhty of Koni The ele&g 94155 : 
dutchy of Fru to the 1 houſe o 
w Which | it had . e cloſely. connected, 
|rei zu of the elector earge,) ia was unhappi Wy 
25 up Face of a 15 ears 5 | 
'T uffered much from the ray 
| Swedes; 3, but rederic oF bly his ſon, WG by * 
conyentions of Werlau and Bamberg freed by Caf, 
| king of Poland, from. yalſalage, and, with his deſcend. 
ans, declared independent and ſoyereign lords of bis part + 


2 they 1} eder Pl We Y. he dukes of ' Pomerania; 
| ving arther increaſed t E POWEL, of dec 
Houſe, obta the title of the Grest. N | 


Frederic, the ſon. of Frederic William the 8 


the grandfather of the preſent king, raiſed the dutch of | 
Pruſſia to 3 kingd gon and on the by of January, | 


9 905 in 4 folemn embly of the empire, 
the crown with bi own hands on bis. bead and | 


255% 'of his conſort; ſoon after which he Was ac 


ee as king oe Pruſſa by all the other Chan 


| if ſon 1 William, who "ena the chroge | 


in. 1713, 
| tion he 


peopled his country by the favourable recep- 


burghers, and rendered his reign logiqus uſee · 
ful and magnificent foundations. py 7 1 9 

This monarch was ü in 1 740 'by his fon Fre: | 
defic HE. his preſent majeſty, who 3-4 annexed to his do- 
minions the 7 Nr of Sileſia and Eaſt Frieſland, 
rendered his 8 en formidable by his valour and un · 
common prudence, and promoted the happineſs of his. 
ſubjects | an amendment and red action 6f the laws, 
the increaſe of commerce, and many other 3 * 
. 

je royal arms are argent, an le diſſ layed 

crowned, or, for Pruſſia n re, . uy 3 Dos 
or, for Courland. Ar gent, an eagle 12 Cor ew 
with ſemi-circular wreaths” for the mar Jul Hate of 
denburg. To theſe are added the reſpective arms of 
ſeveral provinces ſubject to the Pruſſian crown; 

There are two orders of knighthood : the firſt cate 
the black eagle, inſtituted by Frederic i. on the da) 
his coronation at Konigſberg. The enſign. i is 2 crol 
poll in the ſhape of that of alta, enamelled with blue. 

the middle of it on one ſide, is a cyp her of the 21. 9 


name, F. R. and at each of che fours; angles, next 
The knights Wen 


middle, is a black eagle diſpla 
the croſs n to a broad 25 coloured ri 
over the left ſhoulder, acroſs the breaſt to the right hip, 
On the left ſide of their breaſt a ſilver ſtar is embroidered 


on the coat, and in the middle of it a black e 2 


propagat the goſpel of 
l 9 e dc r 
| t. the extirpat e native P ; 
an planted: the Germans there in:their ſtead. = 


2 5 new way + 


of Frufta. He alio obtained a grant, of the lordſhips of | | 
05 and Buse to he held in. the Tame mans 


gaye to the diſtreſſed and perſecuted Saltzs | 
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Iich a Laurel tenth ig ons of its ta 
Ithunderbolt, with this motto, SUVM cutiqpk. Tt hef 
E. is % Fra . of knights, 
exchulive of the royal Family, is Lmantgd to n. 
"Next to this is t e order of Merit, inſt 
preſent majeſty, the nf nfo a 
tight rays enamelled with blue, which 1s 
ent to a black ribbon edges with 
-PoUR II LL if —! T 
” dans III. has new modelled the form of govern- 
ment, and appointed nine chambers of juſtice for deter- 
mining cauſes in trade, and even eccletiaſtica) affair. 
Theſe are ſu bordinate to the high eourt ef judieatue at 
io derg, to which they may appeal Front the high 
courtof judicarure; \ 'An-appeab alſo lies to the ſupreme 
court of appeals, where the chancellor ſits as prefident, 


- 


ch is worn append- 
ſilver, and the motto 


* 


and, according to the nature of the cauſe, it may de far 
ther removed to the ee eee e 


Berlin. 
college in Pruffia is eee i©- 
gency, Wh W all the affairs of the kingdom, 
Ter civil, political, or eccleſiaſtical, and likewiſe all 
feudal and academigal cauſes. Every member. is ſtiled a 
privy-counſellor, or miniſter of {tate and war, and has his 

articular department. Theſe are five, in number, who 
ave twoiſecretaries. Pruflia has its own particular digeſt 
of laws, which was publiſhed, with amendments, in the 
rear 1721, and have ſince been improved and reduced into 


a ſmall compaſs.” There are alſo two cflambers of war and 


* 


The ſupreme 


147 6 © 


PE . 


| the domains, erected by king Frederic William, one at 
| Konigſderg, and the other at Gumbinnen, that have the 
direction of every thing relating to the exciſe, the reye- 
nue, commerce, manufactures, magazines, forage, and 
whatever belongs to the colonies ; every war and domain 
counſellor has his. peculiar department. Subordinate to 
theſe are the counſellors of the taxes, the provincial re- 
ceivers of the taxes, the commiſſaries of war, the officers 
of the exciſe and licences, the farmers of the royal diſtricta, 
and the officers of the revenues in the cities and towns. 
"The royal revenue chief ariſes from the producs of 
theexciſe, cuſtoms, and-ſervices ; the farm of the royal- 
domains, ſtamped paper, almanacs,, and news-papers ; 
mills of ſeveral kinds; duties ariſing from veniſon, and 
the ſkins of ſages elks, and other beaſts; maſts cut in 
the royal forelts ; the ſalt and iron works; the pot- 
houſes, granaries, manufactures, the cheſt of forſeitures, 
and the receipt cheſt, into which the purchaſe money 
of poſts and employmenis is paid ; amber and the fiſh: 
ries. The taxes are heavy in Pruſſia, and our author 
obſerves, that whoever would live independent, either 
in town or country, muſt be very careful and induſtrious; 
but adds, that ſuch perſons ſeldom fail of getting a for- 
tune here, when trade is briſk. t. 
The military forces of Prufliay, eſpecially in the pre- 
have been no leſs formidable for their diſci- 


ſent reign, 


pline, than their number: and it may be juſtly aſſerted, | 


that for a fine appearance, military diſcipline, and actiyi- 
ty, the e of Pruffa has not its equal. The 
body of cadets at Berlin is a nurſery for good officers. 
Every regiment has its diſtrict, or canton, where the 
** men belonging to ſuch diſtrict are re iſtered, and 
in caſe of neceflity may be ordered to march. But towards 
the concluſion of the laſt war his Pruſſian majeſty iſſued, 
an order, that all the regiments ſhould be recruited with 
volithteers and foreigners, and that the young peaſants 
of Pruffia ſhould remain unmoleſted. . 


e 


4 general Diviſan of the Country, and u particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the —— the Capital of the Lingdm. 


HE kingdom of Pruſſia at preſent conſiſts of two 
departments, the German and Lithuanian. Weſhall 
begin with the former, which contains forty-four towns, 
fiſty-ſix governments, and two hundred and Eighty pa- 
riſhes, ſeven of which are inhabited by Calviniſts, ſeven 
by Papiſts, and all the reſt by Lutherans. Before we 
deſcribe the ſeyeral diviſions of this department, we ſhall 
give a particular account of the metropolis of all Prutka, 
Konigſberg, called in Latin Mons Regius, or Regio- 


montanum, and in the Poliſh language Krolewies, is ſeat- 
ed on the river Pregel, over which it bas ſeyen bridges, in 
50 | Wes 
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ates north latitude. 


e utes eaſt longitude, 
Vas founded in the year. 1255, when Fremi- 
of Bohemia, coming to the aſſiſtance of the 


anders, a caſtle 
afterwards a town which 
honour of that prince; but; 
igſberg was rebuilt on another 


a large beautiful city. The rampart with which it, 


24 


ol oo bas 
Konigſberg, 


I 
_ [It is a large bear 
is ſurrounded. is about ſeyen Engliſh mules in circuit, and, 


has thirty-two ravelins.and. eight gates. This rampart 
incloſes ſeveral gardens, th l eee Hs. | 
meadows and fields. Homever, the whole circuit of the 
city is about eight Engliſh miles, and contains about 
three thouſand eight hundred houſes; the inhabitants a- 


| 


mount to ſixty thouſand fouls. Konigſberg properly. 
conſiſts of three towns joined together adt, Lobe 


8 n 


nicht, and Kneiphof, and of 


. Alrſtadt, which, ſignifies the Old Town, was parti- 
eniapy utes Konighter till the year 1485 ; but after- 
wards it was named Altſtadt, to Akin uiſh it from Lo- 
benicht. It contains ſixteen ſtreets, in which are five hun- 
dred and fifty houſes, above one hundred of which are 
malt-houſes and brew-houſes. It bas fix gates, beſides 
four poſterns, two ſtrong built towers, and four bridges. 
Its other public edifices are the pariſh - church of St. Ni- 
cholas, which is of very great extent; the pariſh ſchool, 
VVV 
library; the poor-houſe, which is for the maintenance 
of thirty poor ſcholars; the town- houſe; the junkerhof, 
where weddings and other ſolemnities are celebrated, 
and which has a garden belonging to it; the common 
garden, which is frequented by the artizans and mecha- 


„ "A 


>. 


nics ; and laitly, the hot bad. 
Ide ſuburbs of Altſtadt are theSteindam, which is ex- 
remely well ble, and contains leren trees, with the 
oldeſt. church belonging to Konigſberg : ſuburb. - 
called the New Roſs-Garten; and on an eminence in this 
ſuburb ſtands the New Roſs-Garten church; here is 
alſo a large hoſpital for the burghers widows, an orphan- 
| houſe,  peſt-houſe, and ſhooting-ground : the Laacke, 
in which are the city timber-yard, and a long pleaſant 
walk called Reifferbahn : the Laſtadie, in which are the, 
merchants magazine, the ware-houſes, the pack-houſes, 
the herring-bridge, the crane-wharf, the wine-wharf,, 
the tar-wharf, and the King's licence-houſe, in which, 
the-college of admiralty and ligence meet wy Re 77 
and Thurſday. Without the wooden gate of Altſtadt 1: 
the coal- magazines, many of which are now dnt 
into dwellings; and the Lomſe, or Lanſe, in which are 
handſome houſes, with delightful gardens. The laſt 
ſuburb of Altſtadt is Dan ere 
kures for woollen cloth, ſtockings, and leather.  _. 
Lobenicht was built about the year 1300, and was 
formerly called Neuftadt, or the New Town. It has four. 
gates, and is divided into two parts; one which ſtands on 
an Eminence, is uſually called Der Berg, or the mountain, 
and contains the city church, the city ſchool, and a public 
garden: in the other part, which has a lower ſituation, 
are the town-houſe,. the junkerhof, the weigh-houſe, a 
large hoſpital ; which has a church, and was once a con- 
vent; and the Munchenhof, which was formerly a mo- 
naſtery, but has been converted into a ſtore-houſe. 
Without the gate of Lobenicht are ſeveral ſuburbs, 


among which is Sackheim, which is almoſt as old as the 
city itſelf, and conſiſts of five long ſtreets, interſected by 


others that run acroſs them; and has a Roman catholic. 
church, a German Lutheran church, a Lithuanian Lu- 
theran church, the royal orphan-houſe, with its chapel, 
and the king's great and little timber-yard, with the of- 
| faces belonging to it. Rd | 
| Kneiphot, the moſt modern of the three towns, was 
not founded till the year 1324. It ſtands on an iſland 
formed by the river Pregel, and is erected on piles o 
alder-tree, which, by length of time, are become as hard 
as iron, It has five large gates, and thirteen ſtreets, among 
which the Long ftreet is the fineſt in the city of Konigl- 
berg. Among * public edifices in Kneiphof the follow- 
ing are the moſt remarkable: the fine cathedral, in which 


is the famous organ finiſhed in 1721, which conſiſts of 
| U | 5 ve | 
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ye thoufaiſd pipes; and the Wallentod library, Uhich "Beſides the poot who 
has above five thouſand books : the gratimat'{hooF: the | and hoſpitals, above ef 


_ tains thirty-poor boys, who aredecently provided with all \ 
univerſity, or college, as it is called, which has thirty= | 
| . ſtudents have their commons gratis, 


pupils. The town-houle, which is a very fine building, 
Where the magiſtrates of the three towns meet every daf: 
the edifice where the royal German ſociety meet: the 
| ez « the exchange for 'merchants, which is em- 


| Not far from the exchange is a foundation for ftudents.'| © 
There are alſo the exterior and interior ſuburbs. 


form of an oblong ſquare, w 


the Teutonic order flouriſhed. The fouth and eaſt wings nearly a regular. pentagon : the baſtions make a grant | 
were erected by the margraye Albert the Elder, and the | appearance; and all the buildings belonging to the fort. 
margrave George Frederic added the weſt ſide of this | fications are ſtrong, regular, handſome, and well plant: | 


1 library, Which is opened on Wedneſdays and Satur- |tary ſtores. The ſtreets are broad, and tun in ftraiphe | 


_ Chancery, the apartment in which the archives of 00 the entrance towards the outworks ſtands the image 


regency meet, the accomptant's office, the college of | Fiſhauſen is, from its extreme pleaſantneſs and fertility, 
health, the high tribunal, and the apartments im which called the Paradiſe of Pruſſia; for it not only yields preat 


ed with broad ditches, and by the river Pregel ; and | is made of their roes ; moſt of which is exported to Eng- 


its trade is ftill in a flouriſhing condition, The river] blackbirds, and magpyes. Round | theſe | villages are 2 


from a hundred and twenty to two hundred and forty | paſſing this delicious ſpot about Old Pillau, yon crobs 
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poor-honſe which ſtands heat the cathedral; and con- ceive weekly penſions olit of the 


kinds of neceſſaries. On the other ſide of the cathedral 


ſtands the biſhop's palace. The other buildings ire the 


"Wa; 4 2 Fru 
eight profeſſors, exclulive of<the tutors: in the refectory] each. "Th ce 
are eight tables, and twelve perſons fit at each of them ;'| Samlan . Natang! 
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belides ſeveral Exhibitions, of penlions, Which'are be- þ | | "| 
ſtowed according to merit and the 'circumftances of the % : 
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liſhed with curious paintings, in fixty compartments. 


Mn 
We ſhall now deſcribe the palace, which is built in the 
cb an area within it, that is 14 
a hundred and thirty-ſix paces in length, and ſeventy-five ede forty. | 
in breadth. The north ide appears co be extremely an- ue mimates norte latitude, ano in en degrees e 
tient, and even to have been built when the knights of minutes caſt longitude. It is well fortified: che fort is 


ſtructure. In the laſt are the Lutheran court church; 


days; the domain office; the ſupreme court of juſtice ; line; and the houſes are built and furniſnied in the Dutch 
the Samland confiſtory; the room where the archives of f taſte; the harbour'is'a very fine one, and veſſels of great 
the court are kept; the Moſcovite-hall, as it is termed, | burthenare'cleared and take in tfieir lading here, forthe 
which is two hundred and ſeventy-four feet long, and | Friſchehaf has not a ſufficient depth of water to cam 
fifty-nine broad; and the college of phyſicians. — them to Konigſberg, tt nn 
In the eaſt wing are the great palace-gate,. with apart- | The city is frequented by people of various nations; 
ments for the principal miniſters of ſtate, aud the royal Below the gate of the caſtle is a ſtone equeſtrian e 
apartments within a pavilion are the chamber of war, of Frederic William the Great, and over the gate is 4 
the domain-chambes, the account and rent-chamber, | fine watch-tower; where a centine! lands day and nigh. 
and the exciſe- Ofcke. [ | There is alſo achurchin the fort, which ſerves bot r 

The north witlg contains the amber-office, the private the Lutherans and Calviniſts. Over the g te on one ſide 


Pruffiarr ſupreme court are kept, the fief- chamber, the of Mars in a bold attitude, looking towards Sweden, | 
evenue-office, the privy-cbamber,, where the lords of the | The peninſula which extends from beyond Pillau to | 


the ſtates of the country aſſemble, and the provincial plenty of the neceſſaries of life, but 2 thut 
cheſts are degeſite d. | | confributests 
In the ſouth wing are ſeveral kitchens and apartments | bove fort is a fine plain, where the Friſchehaf form 
for the royal family and foreign princes ; at one end of | ſemi- circular bay, which is frequented by a muſtitude of 
it ſtands th palace- tower, which is aſcended by two | fwans, ſea-mews, wild-ducks, and other. water-fowt. 
hundrec and eighty-four ſteps, and affords a noble pro- | On the other ſide of this bay lies Old Pillau, which con- 
ſpect of the whole city and adjacent country. The | ſiſts of 28888 villages, inhabited by fiſhermen; 
ſtables, the wardrobe, the pleaſure- garden, and the great theſe are called It Fillau and \ | fn Alt | 
and little park are very beautiful. ii a rn, aß ground, and near the church ſtands 
In the liberties of the palace, which are five in number, on a. I a building h was for 7 th 
the moſt remarkable places are the mint, the German | houſe. This ſtrong lofty edifice ſerves as a land-maik - 
Calviniſt church, the new French church, the German | for the ſhips bound to Pillau, and nothing can exceed 
ſchool, where a congregation of Poliſh proteſtants aſſem- | the proſpe& this place affords, for it extends to 
ble, the Jews ſchool, the college, the gardens belonging | 
to the palace, and ſeveral other — with ſome | with a view of the thips coming in and going out of the 
{treets, im which are many elegant houſes, | harbour, and of the 'Nerung, or narrow flip of land | 
The ſtrong citadel, called Fredericſburg, ſtands facing | that lies between the hayen and the ſea. In à conti- © 
K neiphof, at the conflux of the two. branches of the | guous village, called Wogram, lies the ſtorbude, whers - | 
Pregel. This fort is-aregular ſquare building, ſurround- the ſturgeons are boiled and packed up, and where cayiar 


within it is a church and arſenal. | I land. The fiſhermen, in theſe. parts. catch at leaſt thirty 

Konigſberg has always diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its com- different ſpecies of ſea and frefh-water fiſl> ; and-inſome 
merce ; for it was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and | parts of the year are ſeen.aftoniſhing flights of thruſhes, 
Pregel, which is here navigable for the largeſt ſhips, is | great number of kitchen-gardens and orchards-. After 
feet in breadth. In the year 1752 there arrived in this | a barren piece of land to a wall cultivated farm, and the 
port fous hundred and ninety-three ſhips, beſides two | Pillau Kruge, as it is called, which is a public- houſe 
hundred and ninety- eight ſmaller veſſels, and three hun- ſeated in a moſt delightful grove, conſiſting of Farious 
dred and ſeventy- floats of timber. kinds of trees, whoſe branches are ſo cloſely interwovel, 


Moſt of the inhabitants of Konigſberg are Germans of | as. to afford a good ſhelter from the rain. It was pro- 
the Lutheran profeſſion, and a colony of French Calvi- | bably from this delightful grove that the adjacent coun- 
niſts of about fifty families are ſettled there. Commerce F An 
wr introduced the Poliſh and Lithuanian languages into 


aradiſe. | 


try obtained the name of |] OY 
It will. be proper to take particulat notice here of the 

[ Curiſche Nerung, called in Latin Peginſula Copa 

| | CEC > 5- 6 Al l 1 12 ic 
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and hills, ch ſometimes PS 
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larly on the B 


Bate |: Raſtenburg, a handſome town, with a caſtle, in a 
$ ip | vernment of the ſame; name, is' ſeated on; the river 
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er. It was built in che year 1329 and though it 
| „together with its caſtle, and put in a more defen- 
lows 3 It is incloſed with a wall and a 
rampart... The German pariſh church is the and 
handfomelt irufture of ea Find in all the P in- 
land towns, except the cathedral of Marienwerder, and 
the ſenior of the three miniſters who belong to it has the 


ure feveral ſmall mean v 
ie 
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is carried on for R ante 
Frederic's canal begins at the river Gilge, and extends 
the river 


counts of Waldenburg received a toll from all veſſels 
which paſled through BOY 
right in the year 1713, 
domains. 
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Of the Province f Natongen ; and the principal Places it 
contains, — a. floating and, and the Towns of 
Roflenburg and Ang Tergs:'! e 


E now come to that diviſion of the kingdom of 

bw Pruſſia called Natangen, which is a. populous 
and well cultivated country, conſiſting pz f arable 

and partly of meadow land; and though the foil is in 
ſome parts very ſtony, it-produces better corn than either 
Samland or. Little Lan ie alſo well wooded, and 
yields all ſorts of game and great plenty of fiſh. 

Old Natangen governments, 


contains eigh the moſt 

conſiderable places in which are 
Gerdauen, a ſmall town in the government of the ſame 
name, was built in the year 1325. It is ſeated on the 
river Omet, and has two caſtles belonging to the count 
and baron Schlieben. The new ſeat is a magnificent 
ſtructure, and has an elegant garden. The town de- 
nives its name from E. Gerdaw, a Pruſſian nobleman, 
near whoſe caſtle it was built in the year'aboye-mention- 
ed. In a lake near this town is a floating land, which 
154 plat of ground covered with verdure, and driven back- 
Wards and forwards from one bank of the lake to the 
other. It was formerly three hundred and fifty paces in 
length, and two hundred and fifty. in breadth ; ſo that 
it attorded paſture for a hundred head of cattle ; but it is 
at preſent divided into ſeveral little. pieces, which are 
continually decreafing. This iſland is called the Ger- 
dauen Almanac, becauſe the inhabitants of the town 


here ſuperintendency of 

Which f St. Cathatine ft 
le of the great hoſpital is the church of the Holy Ghoſt, 

„an an- This n e inded 

ſeated an] wards, in which twen 

provided with food 


1 


; : || could bring into the field an army of ten thouſand horſe 


forty- ix churches. The church of © 
ſands in the ſuburbs, and: is one of the 
n of Pruſſia; and in the mid- 


7 


led in 13617, and confifts of two 
ty indigent perſons are comſortably 
rovided v and a penſion in money. In the ſe- 
cond. hoſpital twenty-five poor perſons are maintained by 
the alms of the charitable. ' Here is alſo a ſchool, under 
dhe direction of a rector and three affiſtantz. The 
burghers amount to about two hundred, moſt of whom 
are Lutherans ; and the inhabitants are . by 
brewing, agriculture, and mechanic trades. This town 
is poſſeſſed of the largeſt territory of any inland town in 
Pruflia, except Fiſhauſen, n. 
Angerburg is a modern well-built town, ſituated in 
the government of the ſame name. It is encompaſſed 
with palliſadoes, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle, built 
in; 1335 on the bank of the lake where the river Angerap 
has its ſource. This lake, which is ſeven German miles 
in length, and one and a half in breadth, is of great ſer- 
vice to the town. The church of Angerburg is a large 
handſome ſtructure. An arch-preſbytery was founded 


and about five miles 


By the fide of the above lake, 
from Angerburg, is Steinort; a noble ſeat of count Le- 
lendorf, which has one of the fineſt. in all the 
44 ou} Oh The iſland which belongs to it, and is ſituated 
in the lake, with the ſummer-houſe built upon it, are 
7 er v4, 5 
Of the Province called Oberland, with a Deſcription of Ma- 
a country of Oberland is fertile, rich, and weli 
tivated, and was formerly ſo populous, that it 


and foot; but the people having, on ſeveral occaſions, 
exerciſed great eruelties towards the Chriſtians, the Feu; 
tonic knights, in the year 1273, ravaged the country, 
and made themſelves maſters of it. Oberland, at pre- 
ſent, conſiſts of nine governments, the principal places 
in which are as follow: 1 
Marienwerder, in Latin Inſula Mariana, and in the 
Poliſh tongue, Kwidzin, is a well- built town, with a 
caſtle, which ſtands on the frontiers of Pomerania, on 
the river Leibe, at a ſmall diftance from the Viſtula. 
Marienwerder is ſituated in the forty- third degree fifty 
minutes north latitude, and was firſt built in 1233, on a 
werder or ſmall ifland called Ewidzin, but was ſoon af- 
ter rebuilt on the ſpot where it now ſtands. The cathe- 
the church in the kingdom of Pruſſia, it being 
three hundred and twenty feet long, and by its 
breaft-works appears to have formerly ſe for a for- 
treſs. The palace of Marienwerder is a ſpacious building, 
erected in the Gothic taſte, The adjacent country 1s 
very pleaſant, and filled with eminences and gentle de- 
clivities, The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
with their neighbours. Salt-works were ſet up here in 
the year 1723, and in 1728 was built a magazine for 
corn and forage. - This town has been often damaged by 
inundations, war, and fire. The league againſt the 
Teutonic knights was concluded here in 1440, and in 
1520 the town held out againſt a vigorous ſiege. In 
1709 the czar Peter the Great had an interview at this 
ace with Frederic I, king of Pruſſia; and king Staniſ- 


Pragnoſtieate approaching ſtorms by its motions, | 


1 | retired thither from Dagtzic in 1734. The ſuburbs 


of 


dral, which was erected about the thirteenth century, is 


We! Rofſenburg 
_ defives its name from the! 


5 2 ahilth Land: is;outremely'decayed 


conſumed 


moat; beſides,” it is almoſt encompaſſed 


' ſurrounded with a wall and towers. 


and compleated by George 


Naar sage) is fertile: aug well hai "I. In 
ſtands on an eminence near the rive Leibe, 
ird degree forty-eight minutes lati des an 

cent Prüſffian daun 
eſin. The Poles cal K 


in che fiſtyct 
which! Was anciently called 


Prabutha, which ſignifies a ruineus Houſe : indeed jt is a. 
mean town, with'narrow ſtreets, '- It was built in'r169, 


and the caſtle, which is even ſtill more ancient, ſtands on 
„The town cotitains' 4 


German and a Poliſh church. The burghets, 'befides | and lot e. are alſo eſtabliſhed hers: 
having a little commerce, bl . , | The anciel nano e | 
and feeding! of cattle,” In dhe year” 1383; 1414, atid} Ger „into Wich the Bible, the Catachis 
1422, Reiſenburg was burnt by che Poles. 1* 5 Lig and ſome books of devotion have been ay — 


by fire in 4628, 1688, and 2728. 
Mohrun gen, a little town in the g government. er thie 


: fame name, is ſituated to che r of eee 
and is ſaid to have been founded in 1302, and compleat 


. "Count! . 
Dohna has here a remarkable ſeat. The town is well 
built, and ſurrounded with walls and à double 
by the lake of 
 Mohrungen. As chis ton lies in che road to Poland, 
it is much frequented by rs, It was entirely de. 
ſtroyed by fire in 1697; but has been ſince reduile in a 
much more handſome manner'than before.” 

Oſterrode, a well-fituated trading town, 1 the pro- 


ed in 1328; but the old caſtle is more antient. 2. 


; vince ofthe: ſame: name, ſeated: by the river and Jake of 


Dribentz, which fupply it with plenty of fiſh. It ſtands 
in the. fifty third minutes north latitude, in 
a ſandy; but fertile country. Salt-works have been ſet 
there, and the inhabitants on ſome trade with 
Joland. Some ancient Roman coins have been found at 
1 ſmall diſtance from the eſtate of Gorlite, which de-] 
longs to his Pruſſian majeſtyj. 
land is a handſome town, ſeated on an inge 
near the river Weeſke, in the fourth degree four 
minutes north latitude, and has a ong fortreſs. It is 
ſaid to have been built by 
who fled hither on account of the murder of count Flo- 
rentius V. from whom it obtained the name of Holland. 
Its ſituation renders it naturally ſtrong, and beſides, it is 
The ſtreets are long | b 


and broad, and the houſes well built. .. To this town be- | an 


1ong two ſuburbs, and feyeral country ſeats with nl | 


"F: he inhabitants have a free fiſhery 
out in their boats on the- 
olomew's church is a large 


ſant gardens. 
the li 


rty. of 
Drauſen. 5 St. Fat 
ſome ſtructure. 


Ra. 


in a large hall which böſongs to the fortreſs, and without 


the town ſtands a church dedicated to St. George. Here 
is alſo a good hoſpital. Salt- works have been erected in 
the town, and likewiſe a N magazine for corn and 
forage. The preſent caſtle was begun by duke Albert, 
F 2 8055 It is encompaſſed 
by moats and walls, and has fine e that K 
a noble e e 
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07 the Department of Little Lithuania, and the Poliſh 05. 
ver nments ſuljeci to the King of Pruſſia, with the 4552 
Places contained in each : particularly Me: 
_ Ragnit, Inflerburg, Gumbinnen, and Lick, 


N this diviſion are eighteen towns, fixty-two diſtri, 
and a hundred and five pariſhes.  _ 

Little Lithuania is a hundred and fourteen miles in 

length, and from thirty-eight to hfty-ſeven in breadth, 


but was antiently over-run with thickets and woods, and 


in 17 r0 was almoſt depopulated by the peſtilence; but in 
1720 _ rederic William generouſly aſſiſted. twenty 
thouſand French proteſtants, Palatines, F ranconians, 
and Swiſs, at the expence of five millions of rixdollars, 
to ſettle in this country; and in 1732, three hundred 
and fifty thouſand dollars were diſtributed among a freſh 
colony. of twelve thouſand five hundred Saltzburgers. 

By theſkilland induſtry of theſe people, this deſolate coun- 

try has been extremely well cultivated, ſuperfluous woods 
have been rooted up, moraſles drained, and a multitude 


of towns, villages, farm-houſes, and churches built; 


* 51870 oe Ae T. f 
5, ah lhe ad- whh i 
* | now frakes/aniijle retufs fot dire gte 


ſome Hollander of diſtinction; | the 


The Calvinifts celebrate divine ſervice | po 


deric William and king Frederic I. The moſt rematł- 


a conſiderable revenue. 


to the Calvinifts, 
Romiſh- chapel. 


J the country has put e tag N | 


9 teb ] Bt i t 
ore oy 
ens Hotel Cattle, —.— rh 
of ſheep,” with the excelſenrbutter and che thi 
ale. fe at , are incotiteſfible proofs © n 
alſg abounds wi wood for fuel, . | 
ES Su bar Won manufactures of c our | 
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Among the coloniſts the Swiſs. are chiefly ecoployut 
end breeding cattle;/ the French re well her 
in Hank and ſkilled in the cultivation of tobaeco, —. 
they have introduced into this country ; and the Salt: 

es fer are remarkable for their in in agrientnun 
The Swiſs,” French, and P ririeoniail; are all Calvinifh, | 
| fo that ther 418 tek German and Freneh reformed pa. 
riſhes, as they are calle, in Little Lithuania, and werd | 
| ate Lutherans, with very few papiſts among them, 
There are four governments in the Lithuanian dep . 4 

ment, the principal places in Which are, 
Memel, a trading town, port, and fortreſs, bam | 
the northern extremity of the bay called Curiſchs-har 1 
in the ffty—Hifth- forty-ſix minutes north latitude, | 
and in the thirty-ninth degree nineteen minutes eaſt lun. 
hinge.” Tt was built in the year 1279, and fortified in | 
312, and has on one ſide the Baltic, and on the bthe 
he Cur ſche-haf, beſides which it is watered-by the ti | 
3 The harbour is deep and has a very gv 
entrance, and within theſe fed / years has been i 
with two' moles, ' which are carried above fifty rode in 
ay. The town Hes under the guns of the fort, | 
is wel inhabited: it conſiſts of above four hundred houſa | 
and beſides the German church, here is one bel 
1 the s and another to the Calviniſts. Te 
1 who 3 are divided into thoſe of the Old Tom 4 


1155 ere * | 
in this part, and j ame failed from thence into other | 
rts. Memel is fortified with three whole, and two | 
half baſtions, with other works, all in the modern way. i 
The citadel conſiſts of four pretty regular baſtions, wi 
ravelins and half moons. The buildings and apartment) | 
in this citadel were much improved by the eledtorFre- | 


able things within it are the two arſenals, the ſuperb 
houſe of the commanidant, the garriſon church, | 
> wie apa In'thisfown is likewiſe a colle 


juſtice, a ſalt- factory, and e which being i I 


The next city worthy of notice, is that of Tülſit, the 
_ | capita of the government of the ſame name. This city | 
al is, next to Konigſberg, the largeſt and moſt opulent. 
a, place in the kingdom of Pruſſia, and carries dit be 
reateſt trade; for the river Memel, which runs along 
che north fide of it, affords the advantage of a een 
trade with Konigſberg, in linſeed, corn, butter, and 
other proviſions.” It is ſituated in the fortieth degree eat 
longitude, and in the fifty- fourth degree fifty minutes 
north latitude. Tilſit, properly ſo called, conſiſts of 
two long ſtreets of a able breadth, called Ger- 
man-Street and High- Street, contiguous to which is the 
ſuburbs, called the Liberty. The number of houſes in 
this city amount to about ſix hundred, and the inhabi- 
tants to ſeyen chouſand ſouls, The eccleſiaſtical buildings 
are a Lutheran German church, near which is the royal 
provincial ſchool), aLithuanianchurch, andone belonging 
Without the town ſtands a Lutheran 
chapel, and at about the diſtance of an Engliſh mile is 
Here is an hoſpital, ws ninety indi- 
gent perſons have a comfortable ſubſiſtence; and in the 
peſt-houſe the ſick and a as well as thoſe 
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| name, is ſeated on the Ang 


dee ad ly rovde Rp 


with- contagious 
alſo a poor-houſe, in 1 a0 one 
Re bade a number of ke: e 


liſhed in this town. - 
de C about Lilſit, which is « 


miles 


in length, and as many in ee is one of the moſt |: 
gentle ſpots in the whole 


only Pruflia, but othe ＋ high ith — 
not ut er W1 

. and 4 and the fiſheries in this place are 
allo U conſiderable- The natives breed great num- 
158 d horned cattle, and the horſes are large and ftrong, 
but clumſy. Barley is almolt the onl ſown in 
theſe parts, Wh which- at preſent afford ttle or no wood. 
The marſh lands ve expoſed in ſpring to inundations by 


. Raonit, WE: it won wich Ho who tas aged: 
of Ti fit, is ſeated on the river Memel, and in the go- 
t of Ragnit. It is ſurroundell by palliſadoes, and | - 


vernmen 
has a caſtle, which is one of the moſt antient ſtructures 
in the country, and was famous even in the time of pa- 


ine for | the 
it, called 
a the other fide 
country, 


iſm. In this caſtle is a large royal mag 
rr &c. and the. foe Form ne 
Koniglbergy is hardly to be equalled. 
of the Memel is a mountainous,” but deli 
which, from its extraordinar fertility 
turage, Is called the Larderc Lithuania. Here are 
1 flocks of . of all kinds of in 

e, and excellent —. ie e 

Fcdetbury, e I the pete of che as 
near its conflux OT 
the Inſter, where it aſſumes the name of P 


the fifty fourth degree thirty-four minutes latitude, * 
| the thirty-ninth & forey-four minutes eaſt longitude. | | 
This town was in 1572, and ſurrounded with pa- 


baadoes in 1727 . Trading ahve theo Made and fifty 


houſes, and three thouſand inhabitants; and belides the | 
Lutheran churches; there is one belonging to the Cal: | 
viniſts, The caſtle was built in the er eof the four -i 
teenth century, and much im king Frederic 
William. Here is a court of -judicature for the admi- 


niſtration of juſtice in all the Lithuanian governments, 
and alſo à granary and ſalt facto Ba een 
a conſiderable trade in corn, a excellent beer, re- 
markable both for its wholeſo and 


Gumbinnen, which lies to the fouth-caft of Inſter- 


burg, i is a town regularly built ſince the year 18 2 


very pleaſant and fertile country on the river 
conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, and the number 
of its inhabitants amount to three thouſand. The anti- 


ent deputation- chamber, and the war and domain-cham- | 


bers, have been removed to this place. The public 
buildings are the conference-houſe, the town-houſe, and 
the magazine, which was built in 1742. The other 
wee buildings are the Calviniſt church in the New 

own, and the Saltzburg alms-houſe,. Here i is a good 
cloth manufactory. 

The laſt town we ſhall tion in the Lithuanian 
aer is Stallupehenen, a newly built town, to 
which a charter was granted in the 1722. 11 
inhabitants carry og. conſiderable trade in cattle, and 
2 good fair is held here; but freſh water and vous for 
fuel are very ſcarce, 

| There are alſo ſeveral diſtricts tiled Poliſh x overn- 
mente, and two other diſtricts ſubject to his Pruſſian 
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0 
PI Aer then 


miles diſtant from Ma 78 . 


| the overflowing of F che rivers, W enter do 


in corn and paſ- 


princi in which we ſha now deſcribe: 
. the 
| name. and was much embelli 


land; and te latter i 1 ;60 alſo 
be built on the Poliſh 


tiers; | 


taken ner. 


in 1272, is 
1 ef os the ok mp 


isa fd hath Wins 23 n in 


5 fi 5 
on . == 7 Sri I 'S 


Once 


1 thi 
of the fail 


* Near it ſtands the large eee. | 
& In memory of the interview he . 
is that place with glei 2 N 1 


ent e Gerne 


In 1 
bw Gon with Auguſtus II. then newly elected king 
of Poland: | 


I. ig of rute is ug poſeſſed of to lordſhipe 
in me F uraggen, a: large diſtrict 
itia, which has an excel- 


territories. Ta 
near the river Juhr, in 8 
_ — This abourids with fiſh, and 


yields plen- 


af This diſtrict devolved to the houſe of Bran- 
i "ve on the deceaſe of the princeſs of Rad- 8 


errey, in the great dutchy of Lithuania, 


and the at of Trocko, and contains - twenty- 
great and ſmall 


two vil 


, three manors, and twenty 
er 


This ues deyol to the houſe of Branden- 


+ the dlefior Frederic hal here Fer 8 


is Margrave of Bran- 


marriage of 
2. wi with the princeſs Ludovica Carolina of Rad- 


zivil. 


The ocher dominions of his Pruſſian majeſty are en- 


more extenſive ; but the deſcription of the dutchy of 


Brandenburg and Sileſia muſt be deferred till we enter 


u upon the German empire. We ſhall now therefore pro- 
W 


|country of Sweden, 


he] tirely ſeparated from this kingdom, and are even much - | 
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E fifteen ! — miles, its breadth. is feckoned to be 
© hundred and. thirty. Swediſh miles, or ſeven hundred | 
ug eighty an t and, its. area is computed to amount 
15 teh. thoaſand ſquare 8 iſh miles,” 
The 5 of this country is ve healthful, but the 
2 are extremely cold, more. eſpecially towards the 
air is, however, clear and ſalubrious. In 
nig hts of winter the brightneſs of the moon, 
ien from the ſnow, and the clearneſs of the 
7 give ſuch li 1 that one may travel as conveniently 
as in the day. N the days are very Jong, and. 
os heel 0 To bu Fe hts are luminous, and ex- 
5 ealant. 4 rms of wind and rain are 
- ſharp) keen north wind 
[- "Lin give a more parti- 
Fe: rhe 8 in 


8 
KA 


wel as x Me obſerves, 


1 even 155 ts 1 
there are ſoarce better roads in any country in Euro 
nor can à man any where travel with more ſecurity 24 1 
less expence; for 9 — are hired for about a; penny a 


mile: but then there are very poor accommodationg on 
the road, both for lodging and diet. The eaſieſt and moſt 
expeditious method of travelling i is in winter, when they 
make, uſe of ſledges, eſpecially in thoſe parts of the 
country which abound in lakes and rivers ; for theſe be- 
all frozen, they meet with no obſtacles i in their way, 
they can more conveniently carry ens with 
them i in a ſledge than on horſeback. 
The coaſts of Sweden are encompaſſed with innume- 
rable capes, rocks, and iſlands ;. ſo that the approach to 
the continent is ſomething dangerous: | theſe, which 
they call ſheers, derive their diſtinguiſhing names from 
the provinces oppoſite. to which they lie, as the Upland 
ſheers, the Sundermanland ſheers, &c. Theſe iſlands, | 
or rocks, lie very near each other, and are of different 
dimenſions. Several thouſands of them are inhabited by 
people who live chiefly by fiſhing. 
The lakes of Sweden are very numerous: the large 
ones amount to ſeventeen. ä | 
The number of rivers in Sweden is likewiſe very con- 
fiderable ; the largeſt of them are in the Swediſh language 
called Elbe. The principal of theſe are the Dal-Elbe, 
in the vale country, which is the largeſt river in Sweden : 
the Gullſpang, which divides Weſt Gothland from Wer- 
meland ; the Gothiſſie-Elbe, or Gothic river, which. 
riſes in the lake of Wener, and about forty-five miles. 
| before it falls into the North Sea forms a cataract, by 
precipitating itſelf from a high precipice : the Stang, 
Bas divides Eaſt Gothland into two parts: and the 
* which iſſues from the Wetter-lake, being 
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'amianthus, lead ore, cobalt, allum, ful 


| lead, copper, and iron £4 wad 


Though Sweden is extremely. moun tai 
Ir . 


as Wheat, r 
of ares» 


055 Hg fins. fruit; but this country is more famou 
for its. mines than the produce of the 2 855 
being full of rocks and mountains, pf 
corn; however, it has ſome ſpo ts fit for gras i 
land yields fill leſs grain than Nordland $:4 

in moſt places extremely fertile, th 
ins properly eultivated. The corn in che 
ſummers of this climate ſuddenly grows up and 
but it is far from being 


„ Hats, and peaſe; but every put 


ATom . Livonia, Pomerania, and Wiſmar. 
Some patriots among the Swedes ſtrenuou 


3 TS 


to promote ſchemes for the-encouragement of agricultuts Þ 
and manufactures; and if the ſucceſs be anſwerable to 
the preſent favourable appearances, the produce of the. 
country will ſoon be ſufficient to ſupport ſome millions 
of inbabitants more than it does at prolenty — that in 3 


409 
- > 
* ** 5 
238 
| "of 


greater affluence and plenty. 0 
In the year 1752, the king granted the new focis 
agriculture a great deal of watte land, for forty. or Hf 


by cutting down the trees, burning them, and {rew! 
the aſhes on the land before it is ſown. This ſort: 
ground thus prepared yields a great crop. —— . 
three years after. 

The ſouth parts of Sweden nraduce pretty g 


'become more ſcarce, they degenerate in flavour 
tables are to be found. 

are ſtored with variety of flowers, and, according to ſome 
grow upon every rock. In dry years melons are brought 


to perfection in the gardens ; but peaches, apricats, 
other wall-fruit, are extremely ſcarce, as are alſo pears, 


apples, and plums ; and thoſe ther 7 have are not well ö 
taſted. They have, however, cherries of ſeveral 5 | 


and ſome tolerably good. According to Motraye, the 
1 about Stockholm are very fine, and, notwith- 
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vt, Climate, 11. the lakes and rivers. abound e 

11 e Ye prin of which, * ae ann 
: + poten I a iſe afords. zedicingl ſprin acl 
1 . county mo lies between . 3 From virtue WE | ; 
a; having Ruſha and the Baltic on the | This coun 0 ee follils of x 
By the Nate and the gulph of Finland on the ſouth; moſt all kinds, as top r opal, carne. 
73 | N | 2 and £ gate on the welt; and | lians, agate, a reddiſh ſtone called \yiplitei in, cord, coral, x | 
© Nory A north; extending from | greeniſh ſemi-pellucid ene lapio-lazuli, u; | 
3 orty minutes: to the ſixty-ninth de- eſtas, load -ſtone, touch -ſtone, free-ſtone, 1 | 
„ 42s gree of nor ym and from the twelfth to the thir- ſtucco· ſtones, ſlate, lime - ſtones, coarſe and-white mar. | 
e E of ealt long itude from London; ftretch+-| ble, and beautiful petrifactions; alſo, excellent 5. 
about twp hundred or two hundred and fifty Swe-.| marble with beautiful green deins, w which are ſometing | 
miles in length; and:as each Swediſh mile is at leaſt of a dark, and at ay of. 15 N vivid green, — J 
ah to fix ngliſh, its length may be computed at a- interwoven, marienglas or. ifinglas, vitriol, mercury mexcury,, 


trolium, ſulphur, mother of peas we: gold, Wee tw 05 1 
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is DE equally. fertile. Sweden alſq affords 4 
„and in the ſouthern patts ſome orchad 
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135 but bat | 
ſufficient for the ART any 4 


{ the inhabitants, and therefore ſeveral hundred thouſand 
rs are annually imported from N Particnlary 1 


| years rent-free; and exempted them from taxes.  Hither- 1 
to conſiderable advantages have been made in the foreſts 


1 Fevit 3 
and vegetables; but towards the north theſe. . 4 


goodneſs, and in the moſt northern parts no fuck vegts 5 
In the beginning of the FORD the fields i in hs ſouth. | 


authors, ſtrawberries, raſberries, and ſuch kind of fruit | 


anding the ſeverity of the winter, their green-houſes | 
afford orange, fig, re ans other «2 plants 
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In ſeveral parts of Sed 
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grazing; x ut; II { 
in order to mend, the breed 


orous;; Of the extraordinary advantages they reap. 


tem their rein; deer, We ſhall give a particular: account 


+1 our deſcription. of Lapland. This kingdom affords. 


plenty of all forts of deer, elles, hares, and all ſorts of 
tame and wild fowl; and ſome parts of Sweden are 


much infeſted , ache bears, wolves, foxes, otters, 
; 4 2 | 18. as . 1 oY 71 4 at, 4 0 1 "x Ee „ne | 
martens, and Wea e e e po | | | 
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which is as large as an ordinary turkey, is much 


* 
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admired, as is alſo the orras, which is, about the ſtae 


called yerper, which has ſome reſemblance to à par- 
trage. In winter they take great numbers of black- 
birds, thruſhes, and of a beautiful bird of the bigneſs 
of a field-fare. whoſe feathers are tipped with ſcarlet, 
ad are ſuppoſed to come from Lapland in the hard ſea- 

on. They have but few pigeons. The northern 
countries abound, with eagles, hawks, and other large 
birds of prey. EY Train Ui .a41453 RM 23 1 
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imering-mills; and ſmelting houſes; \is very conſiderabl 


Indeed the produce of the mines 
of the national revenue 


a ſort of bread made of the bark of birch and pine- trees, 


from ſmall ; after which it is dried and ground: on this 
England and Spain, The hocken aus ſtrong, bend, and 
VI 


and .corn-meal, Where it is to be had. In ſpring they 


Jalſo take the bark of firs, which at that time comes the 


eaſieſt off the trees; but not the thick bark next the wood. 
Having pared off the outward coarſe knots, it is dried in 
an oven, or placed over a wood fire, till both ſides be- 


by which the roſin is conſumed; 


Theſe pieces of bark 

of the meal. 07 S334 16: 4” 

bread of 4 plant called miſſe, and by the Fins, wekka, 

ring the ſpring in the moraſſes. Alter it is dried in the 
oom, while it is ſprinkled with water. It is then put 


off, and the outward tegument detaches itſelf at the 


ſiſted : and dough made of it, by pouring hot water on 


che meal; it is uſual to pour alſo ſonie brandy lees a- 
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then a third part of born meal is mixed with it. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners e the Stuadat; Abe 
| Number - of. the nhalitants, their zmployments, Food, 
Chathing, Language, Skill in the Sciences, Religion and 
Hlierarchy. The Progreſs of the Arts and Manufattures ; 
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With a conciſe Account of the Trade and Cain of Sweden.” 


THE Swedes are of a good ſtature and robuſt con- 

ſtitutions, capable of enduring hardſhips and fa- 
tigues. Where they are not too much expoſed to the 
weather they have good complexions; and their hair, like 


N. . 


1 
* 
. 


The reſt of their food conſiſts of fiſh, and dried fleſh 


The rich, however; and the people in the great towns, 
are not unaequainted with delicacies; and perſons in af- 
fluent circutnſtances here, as in other countries, keep a 
| good table. Th * r "3315 111 8 P24 (27-3500 N 4 4K 8 
Their cloathing in winter is ſuitable to the climate: 
the rich wear cloaths lined with warm furs; inſtead of 
which thoſe who. cannot afford them, make their cloaths 


of ſheep-fkins with the wool on; and thus, as a modern 


that of other northern nations, is inclined to yellow. writer obſerves, are better provided with cloathing a- 


The women are of a juſt proportion z they have alſo 
good features, and thoſe who are employed at home are 
generally fair: but the peaſants are accuſtomed to make 
their females undergo an equal ſhare in all laborious em- 
ployments. They go to plow, threſh their corn, row: 
upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, and carry bur- 


thens like men. The inhabitants are, however, far 


from being ſufficient! to people the country ; there is a 
remarkable inſtance of this in one place, which though 
not the moſt northerly. part, there are hardly four thous. 
ſand ſeven hundred people to be found in the compaſs of 
twelve hundred and ſeven ſquare miles. 

The number of inhabitants of Sweden and Finland 
have been computed by ſome learned Swedes at about, 


three millions, reckoning eighty thouſand farms; on 


which are one million ſix hundred thouſand ſouls, in- 
cluding the women, children, and ſervants; and it is 
ſaid, theſe farms make up above half the number of the 
inhabitants in the whole kingdom. Indeed at preſent! 
lome pariſhes are ſo extenſive, and at the fame time ſo 
thinly inhabited, that a peaſant muſt travel ſeveral dwe- 
Giſh miles to viſit his next neighbour ; others contain 
not more than ſeventy farms, and yet take up a tract of 
land equal to the whole province of Holland, thaugh 
perhaps ſuch a pariſh has not ſo many cottages as there 
* towns in that flouriſhing count x. 

he common people ſubſit by agriculture, working in 
the mines, grazing, hunting, fiſhing, and commerce, 
both domeſtic. and foreign. Indeed the wealth of Swe- 
den ariſes from its mines, ſome gold ore has been diſ- 
covered, and there are ſeveral large ſilver mines ſaid to 


* 


dapted to the ſeaſon, and to their-own' condition, than 
the people of matt other countries. e 


European nations; and like them, they wear in ſum- 
mer ſuch cloaths and ſtuffs as they can procure; the great 
7 RE themſelves with lace and embroidery, 
The ha 

Daniſh and Norwegian, that the inhabitants of the three 


af paganiſm, the Swedes made uſe of a particular alpha- 
| termned Runic characters 3 as appears from the Ru- 
nic ſtones ſtill to be ſeen in moſt of the provinces near 


. 


the ſepulchres of the dead. 


ſeiences; but the branches of literature which th 
chieffſy ſtudy are cecoriomics, natural philoſo hy, wit 
the antiquities, hiſtory, and geography of th 
d other countriee. | 

The moſt ancient and conſiderable univerſity in Swe- 
den is that of Upſul; there is alſo one at Lund in Scho- 
nen, and another at Abo, in Finland. There is likewiſe 
a royal academy of ſciences at Stockholm: in the ſame 
city is a royal academy of painting and ſculpture; and 
another for that part of the mathematies which relates to 
the military art. At Drotningholm has been alſo lately 
E . . | 
inſtituted an academy for the polite arts. 


1 


by - 


eir own, 


— 


in ten towns of Sweden, and epiſcopal ſchools are found- 
ed at Upſal and Abo. There are inferior ſchools in ſe- 


very rich. The number of the copper mines, ham- 


i 


provement and regulation of the art of printing was Wear 


| 


. 


1 
| Iron ore is in ſuchiplenty that it generally appears on the 
ſurfate of the earth; and is remarkable for its richneſs, 
conſtitutes two-thirds 


be inhabitants of the norch part of 'Bwederi as 
ſtrangers to delicacies, and live very hardly. They eat 


{itraw, and roots. The hacke, or ſtampe, is alſo a kind. 
of bread very common in the north; and in times of 
[ſcarcity is ſometimes uſed in the ſouth parts. This is 
ſo that = the ears of corn cut from the ſtems and 8 
ind 


come brown, ſwell, and N a kind of fermentation, 

. 
.. chele- poor prople to nike | 

called in Latin calla foltrs cordatis, which is gathered du- 


into the oven a ſecond time; and dried till the leaves fall 
knots from the ſtem; then the ſtems are chopped ſmall 
in a trough, and being afterwards gtoufid; the meal is 


mongit it, to give the bread a more agreeable flavour. 
The dough is after wards kneaded with great labour, and 


I he faſhion reſembles that of the Germans, and ther | 


wediſh tongue has fuch an affinity with the 


kingdoms: xeadily underſtand each other; but Finland 
and Lapland have their reſpective dialects. In the times 


The Swedes are of late greatly improved in arts and 


Seminaries for the education of youth are inſtituted 


veral other places. In ſhort, an ordinance for the im- | 


—_ 


* 


| "ed the goſpel in Eaſt\Gothland ] and for the fame pur- 


poſe the emperor Lewis ſent into Sweden the: famous 
Anſcharius, who was ſucceeded by ſeveral others. In 


Ty encounter. Indeed it afterwards met with great op- 


the pure doc 


and Sigiſmund ; yet it was at laſt eſtabliſhed dy the diet 
and ſynod held at Upſal in 1593, when the ſtates of the 


133 
Luther; 


Carlſcroon. 


: Sweden; and here it is neceſlary to obſerve, that a few. 
' centuries ago no manufactures were eftabliſhed in this 


8 kingdom. 


ll manufactures flouriſhed more than all the reft, till 


* 
PE 
_ 


the middle ages the clergy had obtained 

| ſeveral large eſtates, and the pope | 
. _ over the temporal concerns of the kingdom. Theſe a- 
buſes procured Olaus Petri, a diſciple of Luther, a fa- 


- .  Gaſtical benefices, one thouſand, three hundred civil poſts, 
filled by perſons learned in the laws, one thouſand three 


. - chiefly employed foreigners, particularly the Dutch and 
Flemings. In the year 1641 a glaſs houſe was firſt | 
' erected in Sweden; in 1643 the Swedes began to make 


_ : — i 
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ſeryed, that it was formerly involved in the groſſeſt dar- 


* * , 


Neueis of idolatry, and Upſal was the ſeatof their ſuperſti- 


and when they were wrought into various tools and 
utenſils, fold them again to the Swedes. The inhabi- | 


| and his ſubjects, the only eſtabliſhed ehureh in the king- 


| dom. Indeed in 1741, his majeſty was pleaſed to per. 
mit by a royal edict, that the Calviniſts. and members 


The hiera 


belongin 


* 
=- 
* — 


y his Swediſh majeſty in 1582, by which a 
ſociety was inſtituted for that ade 4-7-4 1 Te 1 


ith reſpect to the ori pen Sweden, it muſt be ob⸗ 


- 


'S 
* 


tious worſhip, The emperot Charles tiie Great ſent hi- 
ther an eminent eccleſiaſtic, named Herbert, who preach- 


the poſſeſſion of 
aſſumed a great power 


ption in Sweden, where he promulgated 
rines of the goſpel; and that great king 
Guſtavus Vaſa happily introduced the reſormation in 


vourable rece 


Sweden, in ſpite of all the numerous difficulties he had 


poſition, and underwent many trials in the reigns of John 


ſolemnly engaged to adhere to the doctrines of 
and this religion, ſince the decree of uniformi- 
ed in 1613, is to be eſteemed both by the. ſovereign 


of the chureh of England thould enjoy the free exerciſe 


"i Bb 


cchy of 
iſhop of Upſal, who performs the coronation ceremo- 


* 


740, obſerves, that in this K 
erman provinces, there are in 


hundred military poſts, occupied by men of literature, 
fix hundred officers relating to the ſeveral departments 
to the government, and two thouſand fix hun- 


dred phy icians and ſurgeons. e eee en ee 
We ſhall now take a view of the arts cultivated in 


he Hanſe- towns not only exported un- 
wrought iron and copper, but the ore of thoſe metals, 


tants of the coaſts were all fiſhermen, and the towns had 
no artificers. The Swedes firſt began to work their me- | © 


tals, and even their wood, inthe reign of the great Guſ- 
tavus Vaſa; and towards the middle of the ſeventeenth 
century began to ſet up all kinds of manufactures, hut 


ſtarch ; in 1646 they erected tin-works. They had no 
bookſellers ſhops till the year 1647 ; nor needle and filk 
manufactures till 1649. Leather-dreſfling and ſoap-boil- 
ing were introduced into this country in 1651 ; ſawing- 
mills were erected in 1653; iron and ſteel manufactures 
ip 1654 ; ſugar-baking in 1661 ; but the woollen and 


the wars of Charles XII. put a ſtop to trade, and conſe- 
quently to the progreſs of the arts. _ | 
However, in the reign of Frederic I. trade and manu- 
factures revived ; the breeding of ſheep was encouraged, 
tobacco planted, and foreign artiſts and manufacturers 
allowed the free exerciſe of their religion. | 
Sweden has at preſent manufactures of filk, cloth, 
<otton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs; linen, ſail- cloth, Meroc- 
co leather, dying, and printing of cottons; they have houſes , 
for boiling or refining of allum, ſugar, ſoap, and ſalt; 
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| Le e „en | The coins of Sweden are, the 
or curates, and the miniſters ox incumbents in villages- N 
Mr. A. Birch, ind a diſſertation delivered in the year- 


Oer. 


than the eighth part of a penny Engliſh. 


Pa 
ob 


| adminiſtration, deprived both himſelf and his fami 


amy i «i 4 4 
vaſt quantities 


and flatting mills ; of copper, 


and Reel ate wrought in Sweden, which has founder? | 


arms, nind ade great numbers of ſhips are ali but | 
and woodeh veſſels and utenſils made in the kingdom, * | 
lies between the Baltic andthe North ges. *The tow,” | 
which are allowed to i port and export goods in their | 
own thips; and to trade both with natives and foreigner, 
are called ftaple-towns ; theſe are thirty-four'in mime,” / 
but thoſe that lie near the ſea, and yet have no forey, | 
commerce, and are otily | 


: ited to curry on a dome. 
purchaſe by wholeſale the goods imported by the ff. 
towns; are called Jand-towns : ſome of theſe are within 
land, and others ſea-port-towns; others again are mine. 
towns. _/DThe chief ſtaple- towns in de are Stock. 
holm and Gottenburg. At the former are held the col. 
lege of commerce, an aſſurance office, and the nation 
bank, which has frequently advanced conſiderable um 
of money for the ſervice of the government, and has z | 
fund of about ſix millions of : filver dollars, each ual | 
to one ſhilling and ſix-pence two-thirds ſterling, bels 
curent bills to the amount of ſeventy millions. At Gol. 
tenburg is the Eaſt India company, erected in 1531, | 
which pays for every ſhip that returns from India i, | 
thouſand ſilver dollars to the government: the Swe 
have alſo a Levant company. 1 ADH +3 e 
The exports: from Sweden are iron wroughit | 
bars, other wrought metals, timber, gunpowder, pitch, 

t, fürs, Morocco 


tar, ſalt«petre, pot - aſh, cordage, 'eobal 

leather as it is called, and dried fiſh, The i 2 

grain, fleſh, bacon, cheeſe, butter, tallow, wine, brand, 

ſalt, drugs, hides, hemp, flax, ſük, and ſeveral foreign } 

manufactures. EL ies wt (We no 
gold ducat, worth about 3} 
ling. 4 Fs, 4: * „5 


e ſhillings and four-pence ſterling. - 
Tue ſilver coins are the oer, one of which is equi | 


1 
= 

' 
Xx 


to four pfennings, twenty of them to à caroline, which | 
is about one ſhilling and two-pence ſterling, and thirty- 4 
two to a ſilver dollar, equal to one ſhilling and fex-pence | 
three farthings Engliſh money. There are double and } 
half carolines; and alſo double, ſingle, and half-ſinge 


The copper pieces are the copper oer, which, like e 
rundſtuc, is equal to two pfennings, and is no mom 
quarter, and a fixth part of à copper oer. A cope 
dollar, which is about four groſchen, and is nearly equl 
to ſix- pence farthing. Theſe ate very large, and Wen 
3 are made in them, the merchant is often 
iged to carry them away in a cart or wheel-barrow, 
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ray pry? 


i 1 | 
A general View of the Hiftory, ancient | 


Zion. of | the Kingdom, Public Offices, 


! Revenues, military and naval Strength of Sweden, | 


\WEDEN is famous for being the native country of 

the fierce and warlike Goths, whoſe emigrations male 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure in hiſtory. The kingdom oſ 
the Swedes was ſeparate from that of the Goths till the 
twelfth century; but in 1132 both nations, with the 
ſeveral dependencies, were united under Suercher, king 
of the Oftrogoths, who was proclaimed king of ts 
Swedes and Goths. It was afterwards agreed by | 
nations, that the Swedes and Gothic princes ſhould } 
hold the ſovereignty alternately ; but this occaſioned "i 


re bloody inteſtine wars. 1 
Magnus Smeck added Schonen and the! adjacent 4 
territories to the kingdom; but at length by 2 7 | 

„ 


the throne: for after Albert, duke of Mecklenburg? 
his ſiſter's ſon, had been elected king, Margaret, bo 


| was heireſs to the crowns of Denmark and Norway, 


compelled him to give up the kingdom of Sweden to ber; 


for making glaſs, porcelain, and paper ; they have a, 


and by the union of Calmar, in the year 1397. wow | 
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reſolved that the enemies of Guſtavus ſhould be eſteemed 


clergy, Guſtavus's greateſt enemies, being in poſſeſſion 


rights to fines and forfeited eſtates, which originally be- 


the grants of eſtates to the clergy ſince the year 1445, 


biſhops and abbots, ſhould be ſequeſtered, for maintain- 
ung the army in time of war, and for ereQting and en- 
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$WweDEN - . . . 

a le the Swedes F 
ut | eral unſucc fu | attem ts ey at ength, 
15 Ge 4 ee of Swediſh nob eman „named Guſ- 
aſa, ſhook off the Daniſh yoke. 


ztvus Erickſon, von 


bert kingdoms under one head. This u- The king haying thus obtained a legal title to the 75 


venues of the church, marched throggh great part of his 
dominions, at the head of a body of Horſe; to ſee the act 
25 in execution, attended by Olaus Petri, and other 

utheran doctors, whom he ordered to preach before 


What moſt provoked them — in this revolt; was | him in the principal churches. Wherever he came, he 


z perfidious any perpetrated at Stockholm. in 1520 
1 hriſtian II. . W Ges ate ft 43 
by The Dare ade Vaſa, who had rendered himſelf 
extremely popular by the conduct and intrepidity he 
had ſhewn in reſcuing Sweden from th: oppreſſion of the 
Dane feen ee 200.000 only Decame the ſoar 
der of a line of monarchs of 8 but advanced the 
val authority to a very great height, 

f. on of 7 hitherto been clectiye; but 
the Swedes had been deprived of this right under the Daniſh 
kings; and according to the Jaws of Sweden, the royal- 
authority was ſo limited, that the prince had little more 
than the name of a ſovereign; for he could neither 
make war nor e, levy money nor troops, 75 
the conſent of the ſtates. He could neither erect a for- 
treſs, introduce foreign troops, nor put any ſtrong place 
into the hands of à foreigner. The revenue of the 
crown then ſolely aroſe from the ſmall domains about 
Upfal, an eaſy, poll-tax on the peaſants, and from ſome 
fines and forſcitures which fell to the crown in criminal 
proceedings. The government of caſtles, fiefs, or ma- 
nors, which were at firſt granted by the crown only for 
a term of years, or at moſt for life, were inſenſibly 
changed into hereditary poſſeſſions, which the nobility 
held by force, without paying the rents that had been re- 
ſerved out of them. This was alſo done by the biſhops 
and ctergy, who poſſeſſed ſuch eſtates on pretence that the 
lands of the church, ought to be exempted from all du- 
ties ; and by theſe encroachments the royal revenue was 
ſo reduced, that the king could ſcarce maintain more 
than five. hundred. horſe. He was conſidered only. as a 
kind of captain-general during a war, and as preſident of 
the ſenate in time of peace. The prelates and nobility 
fortified their caſtles, and rendered them the ſeats of ſo ma- 
ny independant ſtates ; and arming their vaſſals, frequently 
made war on each other, and ſometimes on their ſove- 
'Teign, They neither ſought nor expected redreſs, when 


they thought themſelves injured, from the king's courts; | p 


but took upon themſelves the power of doing themſelves 
juſtice, The kingdoms of Norway and Denmark were 
under the like form of government, both of them were 
elective, and had their reſpective ſenates, without whoſe 


concurrence, or that of the ſtates aſſembled in their diet, | 


the king could tranſact nothing of importance. 

But to return to Guſtavus, who found the kingdom in 
this ſituation, The ſtates, who thought they never 
could ſufficiently expreſs their gratitude to their deliverer, 


paſſed a ſolemn decree, by which they obliged them- 


ſelves to approve whatever Guſtavus ſhould think fit to 
perform for the preſervation of his Gignitys againſt a pre- 
tender who was ſet up in oppoſition to him. They, in 


particular, impowered him to make peace and war, and 


the enemies of the nation, „ 
This happened at the time that the doctrines of the 
Reformation began to prevail in Sweden; and the Romiſh 


of half the lands and revenues of the kingdom, and a- 
mong others, of many royal caſtles and domains, he 
thought this a proper time to reſume them, by falling in 
With the doctrines of Luther. He therefore procured an 
act to be paſſed, by which it was ordained, that the bi- 
ſhops ſhould immediately ſurrender their caſtles to. the 
king, and diſband their troops : that their pretended 


longed to the crown, ſhould be entirely abrogated : that 
all the ſuperfluous plate and bells belonging to the 
churches ſhould be ſold to pay the public debts : that all 


thould be vacated, and the lands re- united to the crown: 
that two-thirds of the tythes, generally poſſeſſed by the 


| the free conſent of the ſtates, and ĩt has according 


commanded the titles and grants by which the clergy 
held their lands to be brought before him, and either re- 
united them to the crown, or reſtored them to the heirs 
of the ancient proprietors ; by which means he recovered - 
from the ſecular and regular clergy above two-thirds of 
their revenues, and feized upon near thirteen thouſand 
conſiderable farms. He alſo cauſed the ſuperfluous church 
plate to be melted down, and carried into the public 

treaſury. This indeed occaſioned ſome conſpiracies and 


inſurrections; but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed. 


Haring now ſucceeded ſo happily in ſuppreſſing his 


greateſt enemies, he obliged the nobiliry and gentry who 


held the crown lands, which they had kept as their own, 
to reſign up their fiefs, or to pay the rents that were ori- 
ginally due to the crown. Upon this they were obliged 
to compound with the king, and agree to pay him an- 
nually, a certain ſum for all their hots and manors. 
Guſtavus next enta led the crown upon his iſſue, by 
enjoyed by his deſcendants ever fince. But the diviſion 
of the kingdom among his children, the mal-adminiſ- 
tration of his ſon John, with the propenſity of Erick, 
John's brother, and his ſon Sigiſmund king of Poland, 
to popery; tlirew the kingdom into terrible diſtractions, 
till they were at laſt compoſed by Charles IX. and his ſon 


| Guſtavus Adolphus. This laſt prince tonquered the 


greateſt part of Livonia, and penetrated fo, far into Ger- 
many as to become formidable to the emperor; but in 
1632 he loſt his life in the battle of Lutzen. | 
is daughter Chriſtina, who ſucceeded to the throne, 
took from Norway and Denmark the territories of 
Jemtland and Harjedalen, witli the iſlands of Gothland 
and Oeland, and in 1648 added Upper Pomerania, Bre- 
men, Verden, and Wiſmar, to the Swedilh dominions; 
but in the year 1654 that princeſs ſolemnly reſigned the 
crown of Sweden, and was very itiſtrumental in ad- 
vancing to the throne her couſin Charles Guſtavus prince 
alatine of Deux-Ponts, who in 1658 added Schonen, 
Halland, Blekingen, and the Lehn of Bohus to the 
Swediſh dominions. His fon Charles XI. re- aſſumed all 
the alienated crown-lands, and rendered himſelf an abſo- 
__ —_— PN 5 Mes | 8 1 55 
harles XI. dying in 1697, in the forty-ſecond year 
of his age, and the Gurty-< 2280 of . was = 
ceeded by No only ſon Charles XII. who being under fif- 
teen years of age, a regency was appointed. In the y 
2500 the Poles, ans — Ruſſians, taking Ne 
"of the king's youth, endeavoured to recover the domini- 


Engliſh and Dutch ſent a fleet to his aſſiſtance, and 
compelled the Danes to conclude a peace with him. This 
young prince then marched againſt the Ruſſians and Poles, 
whom at the beginning of the war he defeated in almoſt 
every engagement, with numbers far inferior to thoſe 
of his enemies, though he had well-diſciplined veteran 
troops of Saxons to contend with, as well as Ruſſians 
and Poles ; but while, filled with the utmoſt contempt - 
for. his enemies, he buſied himſelf in dethroning the king 
of Poland, the czar Peter, improving by his misfortunes, 
in his turn learnt to conquer: Charles was defeated at 
Pultowa, and his whole army entirely cut off; or mate 
priſoners, except three or four hundred horſe, with whom 
he eſcaped to Bender, in Turky. He there gave ſignal 


after his return to Sweden, was killed at the ſiege of 
Fredericſhall, His extenſive fondneſs for war brought 
the kingdom to very great diſtreſs, and he was the laſt 
male heir of his family. 3 

Aſter Charles's death his ſiſter Ulrica Eleanor aſcended 
the throne, by the free election of the ſtates; but firſt 
gave up all pretenſions to arbitrary power; and in 1720, 
by conſent of the diet, transferred the government to 
her huſband Frederic, hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel. 


dowing public ſchools and hoſpitals in time of peace: 
and that all the privileges of the clergy ſhould be entirely 


at his majeſty's diſpoſal, 


51 


King Frederic having no iſſue, the ſtates in 1743 nomi- 

nated Adolphus Frederic, duke of Holſtein, and biſhop 

of Eutin, his ſueceſſor, who accordingly on the kom pd 
* | $2997 0 


ons of which their anceſtors had been deprived. The 


proofs of his intrepidity and his folly ; and, a few years 
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. reins of gopern went. 
k eden. have been frequently 


| varied. His preſent. mgjeſty, is ſtiled Adolphus Frederic, 
| by the grace of God, king of Sweden, and of the Goths 
| 'Vandals; great Prince of Finland; hereditary ſove- 
ien of Narway ; duke of Sleſwic, Holſtein, Stomarn, 
Ditmarſh; count of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt. 


© © .'Thearms are quarterly ; ii and fourth azure, and a majority in a Cs AL 
* chr crowns or, for. the kingdom of Sweden; in the {c- | paſſing of every act. When the particulars pee 
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1 lnighthood, and founded another. The principal is the ſpective grievanceg, and of all the acts paſſed by the 
3 bluse ribbon, -or the order of Seraphim, inſtituted. in | both of which they communicate to their ec at | 

Fount of the ſenate, and M 
r the adminiſtration of pub. 


or the Ader of the word, founded by Gultayus Vaſa in ſeveral cqurts or colleges for 
1 2523 The order of the black ribbon, or the north ftar, | lic affairs: Theſe are: .. 
= is of date inſtitution. All three have their proper badges | The ſenate, the cquncil of ſtate, or ſupreme cout 

E Oo ONE ͤ .. ̃ĩ ͤ ͤ HH which the king himſelf preſides, and has two y 

= The preſent form of government was ſettled in Sweden Here all national affairs that admit of no delay are don 
in the year ,1720, by which the king's male iſſue are de- mined by a majority of voices. This, council congy 
clared his heirs and ſucceſſors to the throne; but before | only of fourteen members, who are choſen in 


the new. ſovereign enters.on the adminiſtration of the go-,|lowing' manner: twenty- four of the nobility, or holt 
vernment, he fenounces by a ſolemn oath all claim to of lords, twelve of the clergy, and as many of | 
arbitrary power, and engages to puniſh with the utmoſt ] burgeſles being aſſembled, take an oath of ſecre / af 
rigour all who ſhall, endeayour to promote it, as traitors Which they proceed to chuſe three perſons fit to be 4. 
and enemies to the King and kingdom. The king cannot | vanced to that dignity, on a vacancy, in which they 5 
appropriate to himſelf or alienate any of the national re- be unanimous. Of theſe his majeſty chooſes which b 
venues: he cannot ſettle any of the royal domains on his pleaſes. No ſenator can be elected in the intervals d 
children, but muſt. ſupply the neceſſary ſums for their | their diet; nor may more than two of one family be 
education and portions in ready money: he muſt be of | the ſenate at the ſame time ' * 2} 
the Lutheran religion : he is to govern, in concert with | The. royal courts of juſtice, of which the Swediſh my | 
dhe council of ſtate, according to the general laws of Jen ſo called ie held at Stockheim, the Gothe h 
Sweden, and the preſent. form of government: he is not Jonkoping, and that of Finland at Abo: 
to engage in any war, to impoſe, any new taxes, to alter | 


1 he royal war-office has a ſenator for preſident; wi! 
the value of the current eoin, to detain the ſalaries or pen- | two, others of the ſame dignity for his affociates, With 
ſions accruing to the officers and ſoldiers from the crown | genera] of the artillery, a quarter-ma; . 4 
lands, nor to annul any ordinances made for the improve: two counſellors of war, under whoſe direction are all h 
conſent of his council and the ſtates of the kingdom. office are the commiſlary of war's, the ordnance, al 
The ſtates, according to the ancient form of govern- | pay-maſter's offices; thoſe of the militia, the fortifch 


was 
wa 


ment, gonſiit of four orders. The firſt of theſe is the | tions, ſtores, camp, cloathing, quarters, cc. 
Doble conſiſting, of counts, barons, and gentry. One] The court of admiralty, which is held at Carlſcrooy, 
is choſen out of each family to repreſent that body, and | has an admiral for its preſident, with all the other adni./ 
with them the colonels, Iieutenant- colonels, majors, and | rals and principal ſea-officers for his aſſiſtants. 1 
. captains of every regiment, ſit and vote. [ _The ftate-office, in which the prime miniſter reſida 
"The ſecond order. is compoſed of the repreſentatives of | As this office has the care of the records of the king 


the clergy, who chuſe one out of every rural deanery, dom, the ſecretary of ſtate is a member of it. 
. conſiſting of ten pariſhes, and their charges are borne, | The royal chamber of finances, 15 
Theſe; with the biſhops and ſuperintendants, make about | The royal domain chamber. 

two hundred, who repreſent that body.  . | The royal chamber of reviſion. 

The third order of the ſtate conſiſts of the repreſenta, | The royal college of commerce, 
tives of the burghers, who are choſen by the magiſtrates | The royal chancery, 44 7 265 
and common-council of every corporation. Of theſe | The office of the ſtates, and the manufacture- office. 
there are four elected for Stockholm, Some of the towns | Foreigners are excluded fromall poſtsin the government. 

have two votes; but moſt of them have only one. Theſe] With reſpect to the laws of Sweden, the new Swedil 

members amount to about a hundred and fifty in the digeſt was allowed of by all the ſtates in the diets held in} 

P „ od dads MM +: 1 A728 and 3734, and. was confirmed by the king, al 

The fourth order conſiſts of the peaſants, who chooſe | publiſhed in 1736. It contains a new courſe of pro- 
one out of every diſtrict, whoſe charges they bear, and] ceedings, by which all law-ſuits are eaſily determined 
theſe amount to about two hundred and fifty. - fand brought to a ſpeedy iſſue. The towns and diſtrich 
The king is obliged to convene a diet once in three | of the peaſants have their inferior courts, from which at! 
years; but if he dies without leaving a male heir to the | appeal lies to the ſuperior or provincial courts, and fron 
cron, the ſtates meet of themſelves. Each of the four | theſe again to the royal courts of Juſtice, In the village 
claſſes has its chairman; the marſhal of the diet is uſually | courts of judicature twelve peaſants always fit as aſſiſtant 
the chairman of the nobles, and the archbiſhop of Upal | in trying cauſes. EO . 
that of the clergy: the burghers uſually chooſe one of | The expence of law-ſuits is very moderate, and even 
the burgomaſters of Stockholm, and the peaſants have | man is permitted to plead his own cauſe: hence the num- 

alſo their ſpeaker; but the counſellors of . ſtate. have no | ber of lawyers is but ſmall, and they are generally i 
vote in the diet. Each of the four claſſes has alſo its re- | mean circumſtances, | 1 
ſpective houſe at Stocxkhoen. 
When they aſſemble. they firſt meet in a large room |demned to die, and a note of infamy is attached to tht 
in the: king's palace, called the diet-chamber ; where his | memory of both. But if neither of them falls in tht 
majeſty being ſeated on his throne, and the ſenators or | combat, both are impriſoned, and fed during two yen 

_ privy-counſellors ſitting at ſome diſtance from him, the | on bread and water: they are beſides fined a thouſand 
preſident of the chancery uſually compliments the afſem- | crownseach; or two thouſand crowns if the impriſonment 
*bly-in- the king's name; after which a ſecretary acquaints is limited to one year. An affront is referred to the m- 
them with the ſtate of affairs ſince their receſs, and the | tional court, where recantation and publicly begging pat. 
_ reaſon of requiring their advice and affiflance ; to which | don are generally awarded, as a ſufficient reparation o 
- . the marſhal of the nobility returns an anſwer ; and after | honour, | N Th 
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2 the offender is hung in chains; nt, or | 
= cred, When al nobleman. or gentleman commits: 2 carb 
ende he is ſhot to death. (003-3028) 1597; RE | OLE: 
We ſhall now conſider" the 'expehces, revenues, mili- |: P. 


Fer aillians two hundred and fortythouſand four hundred nia, and on the north by à part of Swedi 


ing the ſum allowed to the king for his civil lift, The] to its extent. 
uſual grant to the king for his privy purſe is about two 


The military forces of Sweden conſiſt partly of raiſed | of 3 


Os. 


hw. 


urniſhes its contingency. © | I Proper, Eaſt Bothnia, Tavaſtland, Nyland, and 
As to the infantry, every three farmers provide a foot- | lax, of each of which we ſhall give ſome account. 


icce of land; but he has his accoutrements, arms, and | at the angle where the gulphs of 
nmunition from the crown, which alſo pays the prin- 


— 


The officers of horſe and foot are maintained out of the | it is agreeably diy 


nd forage for their horſes,  _ | = 
The raiſed regiments of infantry; moſt of which ſerve 
garriſons in the fortified places, conſiſt of the king's 


ings, and linen. 5 
| The principal places in Finland Proper are, 
Abo, in Latin Aboa, is feated on the river Au 


ndred men; a regiment of artillery, conſiſting of three 


* 


ing, Proviſions, and cloaths : beſides theſe above five | was concluded in this city between Sweden and 


| Of Finland, ils Situation, Extent, and Produce; A Defi- 


ence the whole body of the infantry amounts to forty- minutes north latitude, . and in twenty-one 

e thouſand and thirty-eight. The cavalry, including — minutes eaſt longitude, and is Amel ſur- 

e king's regiment of life-guards, amounts to ſeven thou- | rounded with hills. The cathedral, which was built in 
d and twenty-ſix ; beſides three regiments and one | 4 390, is a handſome ſtructure. King Guſtayus Adolphus 

uadron of dragoons, amounting together to three thou- | founded a ſeminary here, which queen Chriſtina after- 

nd one hundred and fifty-four. Hence, it appears that | wards converted into an univerſity. A royal high court of 

e whole army conſiſts of fifty-one thouſand two hundred | judicature, which is the only one in Finland, is held at 


— 


- 


# 


' tick of its ſeveral Provinces, and of the. principal Placesi 


deſcribing the provinces of Sweden we ſhall begin 

| with the eaſternmoſt part. Finland, called by the na- 
imer expences for the kingdom of Sweden, and the | tives Suomi, is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſia, on the ſouth 
eat dutchy of Finland, for the year 1753, *amounted to | by the gulph of Finland, on the welt by the gu/ph 2 Wo 

iſh La 

nd chirty-four ſilver dollars; but the ordinary revenue of || This country contains about eighteen. thouſand ſquare 
the kingdom does-not exceed eight millions ſeven hundred Engliſh miles, and is naturally fertile; but it is far from 
aud forty-five thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven, includ- | being properly cultivated or ſufficiently peopled according 


| The paſtures of Finland are in many places ſo rich, 
hundred thouſand ſilver dollars; to the queen, a hundred that the inhabitants obtain-great profit by grazing; bug 
thouſand ; to the princes and princeſſes, the children of | the breed of cattle is here very ſmall. Here are conſider- 
the reigning monarch, . thirty thouſand, The crown | able woods of pine-trees ; ſo that vaſt quantities of tim- 
debts are ſo great, that fince the year 1753 the annual ber, boards, and charcoal, are ſent from hence to Stockholm 
intereſt of thera has amounted to one million twenty- | for exportation. It produces ſeveral forts of fruit, as pears; 
ipht thouſand two hundred and eighty- ſix ſilver dollars. | apples, plums, and cherries; and abounds with all ſorts 


and partly of diſtributed regiments. The latter, which are] Finland is every where watered with lakes, rivers, and 
he national militia, form the part, and, accord- | brooks, which yield plenty of fiſh, and fine pearls ara 
Wing to an ordinance publiſhed by Charles XI. are main- found in the pearl-fiſneries. Lead ore is found in ſeve- 

ained by the country; for that prince obliged the nobi-| ral parts of this province, and in the lakes and moraſſes 
ity and gentry, as well as the peaſants, to provide and | are dug up a ferrugineous earth, from which iron is ex- 
maintain both horſe and foot, of which each province] tracted. Finland is divided into five provinces, Finland 


Sawo= 


oldier, furniſh pay, and give him a dwelling and a| We ſhall begin with Fial 1 is ſituated 

Bothnia and Finland 
join, and is about a hundred and ſeventy- four Engliſm 
ipal and ſubaltern officers, and ſupplies the troops with miles in length, and a hundred and eight in breadth... 
roviſion when they are on their march, or in the field, The ſoil is very fertile, and the country yields very 


de- 


xcept at the rendezvous, in order to be muſtered. | lightful proſpects, L in the ſouthern parts, where 
thed with lakes, rivers, corn-fields, 
ands reſumed and reunited to the crown. Every officer has | paſtures, hop- grounds, woods, and ſome iron works; 
houſe and land aſſigned him in that part of the country | but the north part of Finland is not ſo well cultivated, 
here his regiment is quartered, and the rent of other | The fief of Biorneborg is one of the moſt fertile parts in all 
arms to the value of his pay, which they receive either | Finland; and here is a rich pearl-fiſhery, where pearls-of 
money, corn, or other goods. The lands afligned | an extraordinary ſize are found, for the moſt part ſingle. z- 
or the payment of a colonel of foot are about three hun- | but ſometimes a cluſter of two or three pearls are found in 
red pounds a year, and the reſt of the officers-in propor- the ſame ſhell. The inhabitants of this country ſubſiſt by 
on, But on a march, or in the field, the crown fur- | grazing, agriculture, fiſhing, and making of wooden-ware 3 
ines them with ſubſiſtence, and provides ammunition | and traffic in grain, meal, cotton, butter, talc, yarn, ſtock- 


e-guards, which amount to thirteen thouſand eight | which runs through the city. It ſtands on the point of the 
angle formed by the gulph of Bothnia and Finland, has. a 
ouland; and the diſtributed regiments, which amount | commodious harbour, and is the moſt conſiderable ftaple 
twenty-four thouſand two hundred and thirty-eight. | town in the whole country. It is ſituated in ſixty degrees 


egrees 


d eighteen men: but in time of war ſeveral extraordi- Abo, where the governor of the province alſo reſides, The 
"7 regiments are raiſed, which amount to at leaſt an | chief magiſtrates are two burgomaſters. The city carries 

Jual number, on a bai 
4 college of invalids is founded at Wedſtena for twenty- TheRuffians, who were in poſſeſſion of this place from the 
Sat held-officers, nineteen ſubaltern officers, and twen- year 1713 to 1520, committed great ravages here. It has 
duo private men, who are there provided with lodging, | alſo frequently ſuffered by fire. In the year 1743 a peace 


trade in corn, proviſions, linen, planks; &c. 


Ruſſia. 
Abo 


i 
&M) 
( 


* 


land z it is ſeated on à peninſula at the mouth of the river: 
| Aura, and has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by the enemy, 


dahl, in Latin Vallis Gratiæ. A convent which occaſioned 


degree of north latitude, on a narrow ſandy tract of ground 


divides itſelf into ſeveral branches; fotming many ſmall 


whitings; are exported from hence to Stockholm and other 


 tſlands, ſhelves, and rocks, which render that part of the ſea 
very dangerous to mariners. Aland is ſituated in the ſixty- 


ſcarcity of corn. It alſo produces rich paſtures for graz- 


bears | 

the Swediſh dialect, chiefly ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, 
woods. They alſo trade in butter, wooden-ware, coals, 
gy of this iſland are under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 


corn; but their hopes of a 


'and tiles, and in making tar. 


. ſelves in hunting and fiſhing, ſhip-building, and making 
of wooden-ware. The commodities exported from hence | 
are beams, planks, tar, train oil, cattle, fiſh, and other 
proviſions. | 


| ant country, in the ſixty-fourth degree eight minutes 
north latitude, It has a commodious harbour, and the 


W 3 vs 
ations in Pin- 


TY F L oO 4 9. 4,59 N 2. > 4 ©». 8 
is one of the moſt antient 


At the diſtance of nine Engliſh miles from Abo is Naden- 


the building of this town, was ſequeſtered at the Reforma- 
tion; the nuns, however, continued there till che year 15957 
and ſet up a manufactory of knit ſtockings, which ſtill eon 
tinues to flouriſh, and ſeveral hundred pairs of thread ſtock- 

ings are annually fold at a very Jow rate; and ſent from 


o 


hence to Stockholm and other places. Near the town is [bound by a 


a fine medicinal ſpring. | | 
Biornehorg is a ſea-port town; ſituated in the ſixty-ſecond 


on the bank of the river Kumo; which, juſt below the town 


iſlands within the diſtance of three miles. Great quanti- 
ties of wooden- ware and fiſh, particularly falmon and large 


places. The quay belonging to this town is at Sandud, 
which is at about fix miles diſtan ge. 
Between the iſland of Aland and Finland are many ſmall 


firſt degree five minutes north latitude; it is about thirty- 
ſix miles in length, and near as many in breadth. The 
ſoil is ſo fertile, that the inhabitants ſeldom experience any 


ing. The woods belong to the king, and are every where 
encloſed. In different parts of the iſland are quarries of 
limeſtone; and lynxes, foxes, and hares abound here; but 

are not very common. The inhabitants, who ſpeak 


fiſhing, hunting, catching of ſea-fowl, and working in the 
and lime; and ſome of them are good mariners. The cler- 


. e E 
The next province of Finland we ſhall mention is that 
of Eaſt Bothnia, which lies farther north on the ſea-coaſt, 
and obtained its name from its being ſituated on the eaſt 
fide of the gulph of Bothnia. Nature has ſeparated it from 
the adjacent countries by a chain of hills, which run along 
the eaſt fide of it; and from theſe eminences iſſue ſeveral 
rivers. - The country, eſpecially on the ſea · coaſt towards 
the ſouth, is for the moſt part level, but full of moraſſes. 
The induftry of the inhabitants in agriculture is attended 
with good ſucceſs, ſo that they ſupply other places with 
ood crop are ſometimes 
fruſtrated by an unexpected froſt! However, ſome large 
tracts of land lie uncultivated. Eaſt Bothnia abounds in 
woods, and with lakes and rivers that yield plenty of fiſh ; 
and in ſome of the rivers are found pearls, The inhabi- 
tants ſubſiſt chiefly by agriculture, grazing, burning lime 

Of the Jaif they annually 
extract fifty thouſand barrels, They alſo employ them- 


/ 


All the pariſhes in this province amount only to nine- 
teen inhabited by Fins, and nine by the Swedes. The 
number of the inhabitants is computed at eighty thou- 


Eaſt B6thnia is divided into three parts, all under one 

wvernor ; the principal places in which are, 

Ulea, or Ulaborg, a ſea-port town, ſituated on a penin- 
ſula at the mouth of the river Ulea-Elf, in the fixty-fifth 
degree twenty minutes latitude, and is the largeſt town in 
all Eaſt Bothnia. It has very ſtraight and long ſtreets, a 

ſchool, a commodious harbour, and a fine ſalmon 
fiſhery, In the year 1714 it was demoliſhed by the Ruſ- 
ſians. Theè caſtle which ſtands near it on a ſmall iſland, 
is ſaid to be at-preſent in a ruinous condition. | 

Gamla-Carleby, in Latin Carolina-Antiqua, was built 
in the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, in a fertile and plea- 
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but” make great advantages! by ſhip»building:! The 
cent. pred Ion is famous 2 particular Ki 1 . | 
which the peaſants boil from the ſea water ry i U 
pouring ſome ſour milk into the clariffing wet, 8 
e 5a 2 a Ainet 5 T3 wats te by; ' 
Ihe province of Tavaſtland, in Latin'Tavaſtia: b. 
the middle of Finland, and is u 3 Fe. lan 1 
in length, -and'a hundred and'twenty: in breadth? ft. 
country, which is very fertile, conſiſts of fine pl Lhe 
great number of lakes and rivers tn 


eee, 


9+ 


bound with fiſh, and is diverſified with meadow anf ** 
rable lands; and with reſpect to theſe natural "advantas 4 
it is ſcarce iſurp: IP province in Swedeg. f. 
alſo ſtored: with cattle,” and-all ſorts of game: but kü 
far from being well cultivated, 'and-conſequently the ye. 
ſants are generally poor. The inhabitants kli b 
agriculture, grazing, and breeding of cattle, and ſbm 
of them are employed in the fiſheties. They alſo tage 
in corn, peas, beans, butter, cattle, leather, dried fiſh; 
tallow, flax, hemp, lime, and the bark of trees. 
One of the moſt remarkable places in this province n 
Croneburg, or Tavaſtus, in Latin Croneburgum i ſmil 
town built in 1650, on a pleaſant ſpot, 'and-endowe. | 
with conſiderable privileges. This town, Which is fits. 
ated in the ſixty- firſt degree twenty-five minutes latitude, 
was taken by the Ruſſians in 1713, and in the laſt war he. 
tween them and the Swedes it was laid in aſhes. The 
caſtle, which, excluſive of the town, is properly calle 
Tavaſtus, or Tavaſteburg, is well fortified, and feng 
for an arſenal and royal magazi neee. 
The province of Nyland, in Latin Nylandia, lies in: 
bay of the gulf of Finland, and was formerly peopled by 
the Fins: but is now inhabited by the Swedes, It h 
near a hundred and twenty-eight miles in length, and in * 
few places more than thirty in breadth. : It is à lead; 
fertile, and pleaſant country, better peopled and cultivate} 


| than the neighbouring provinces. It conſiſts of arable a; 


excellent paſtures, woods, rivers and lakes that abount | 
with fiſh, and is well ſtored with all ſorts of game, | Her 
as er 3 od iron- founderies. The inhy 
itants ſu - agriculture, grazing,” and fiſhing, and 
trade in corn, nies. linen, * dried- fiſn. oY 3 
The principal towns in this province are,. 
Helſingfors, in Latin Helſingforſa, a ſtaple tom, 
and the beſt in the province, is ſeated on a peninſula, n 
the ſouth coaſt, and has a good harbour, not inferior to 
any in Sweden. This town was built by Guſtavus |. | 
but in the late wars was laid in aſhes, and has not yet r- 
covered its former flouriſhing ſtate. The governor df 


| Nyland and Tavaſtland reſides in this town; and within 


theſe few years ſeveral forts have been built in its neigh- 
— e 
Borgo, in Latin Borga, an ancient ſea- port, with a 
indifferent harbour. This town was almoſt entirely de- 
moliſhed in the late war; but is now in a very floutiſt- 
ing condition. It is a biſhop's ſee, and has a good ſem- 
5 The inhabitants trade in all kinds of linen. 
egerby, or Louiſa, is a well- built ſtaple- town on: 
creek of the gulf of Finland, and has a commodious hu- 
bour. It was built in 1745 as a frontier town to 
the Ruſſian territories, according to the limits ſettled i 
the laſt treaty of peace, and was called Degerby fr 
the nobleman's eſtate on which it ſtands; but in 175? 
king Adolphus Frederic changed its name to that 


* 


uiſa. | | e 

The country of Sawolax, is two hundred and foll 
miles in length, and a hundred and twenty-ſix in breadth 
but produces very little corn or paſture, it moſtly conli: 
ing of woods, lakes, rivers, and moraſſes. The 
is ſo unequally divided, and fo thinly inhabited, that the 
grounds belonging to ſome farms, lie above ſixty mi 
from the houſe. The inhabitants, however, get 2 col 
rable ſubſiſtence by ſowing buck-wheat, grazing, Mw 
ing, fiſhing, and making wooden-ware. They allot! 
in tallow, butter, dried fiſh, hides, and furs, Ihe count] 
abounds in elks and rein-deer; but contains no town 
worthy of notice. | e 
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/ ular Account of them; and their ſeveral Provinces, 
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Jſands, and T owns. : 1 
OTHLAND is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by 

' 7 the Baltic; on the weſt by Norway, the Sound, 
and the German ocean; and on the north by Sweden 
It is a pleaſant and fertile country, conſiſting 

of fine plains and encloſures, and the g 
corn of the growth of Sweden is produced here, It alfo 


abounds in lakes and rivers, which yield great quantities 


ture, grazing, 
Gothland had anciently its on ſovereigns; but Suer- | butter, ch 2 


of fiſh, and in extenſive foreits and rich mines, 


cher, king of the Oſtrogoths, being proclaimed king of 


te Swedes and Goths in 1132, both theſe kingdoms be- 
- united under one ſovereign. The arms of Goth- 


land are azure, a lion rampant going over three ſtreams; 
by which the Goths probably intended to denote their 
warlike proweſs, and the ſucceſs of their arms in three 
countries of Europe, 

The number of towns 


in Gothland mount to ow 


eight, and it is divided into Eaſt Gothland, Weſt Goth- 


land, and South Gothland. _ | 5 8 

Eaſt Gothland, in Latin Oſtro-Gothia, properly ſo 
called, includes Smaland, with the iſlands Oeland and 
Cothland. This country, which had formerly its par- 
ticular kings and its own laws, is ninety-ſix miles in 
length, and ninety in breadth, and produces wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and peas in ſuch plenty as to ſupply the 
neighbouring provinces. It has alſo many fine orchards, 
meadows, and paſtures, with lakes and rivers abounding 
with variety of fiſh, extenſive foreſts, ſome of which are 


ol oak and birch, and valuable iron mines. The inha- 


bitants are employed in agriculture, grazing, hunting, 
fiſhing, and in the mines and quarries. Along the 
banks of the lake of Wetter are. found agate, cornelians, 
touch- ſtone, and rattle-ſtones. In the foreſt of Kalmar- 
den are dug up fine marble, and a reddiſh violet-ſtone 
which emits a very fragrant ſmell. Antimony is found 
in mount Amberg, and beautiful petrifactions in ſeveral 
parts of the country. RY 
There are twenty-three lakes in Eaſt Gothland, the 
moſt remarkable of which is the Wetter, which extends 
ninety miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, and con- 
tains two or three iſlands. It has but one outlet, which 
is by the river Motala, though above forty little ſtreams 
diſcharge themſelves into it. This lake is ſaid to lie a- 
bove a hundred feet higher than either the Baltic or the 
North Sea, and is deep and clear, but very boiſterous in 
winter, 8 3 9 
The rivers of Eaſt Gothland are the Motala, juſt men- 
tioned, which receives ſeventeen rivulets, and paſſin 
through the whole country diſcharges itſelf into the Bal- 
tic; near Norkioping it precipitates its waters from a 
rock ſixteen fathoms high: the Stang, which divides 
the country into the ealt and weſt parts, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the lake of Roxen : the Molby or Nibro, the 
Kareſbo, and the Skena. | 
Laſt Gothland conſiſts of one dioceſe, which is that of 
Linkioping ; the ſecond in Sweden as to precedence, It 
Includes twenty-two provoſtſhips, and is divided into 
twenty-one diſtricts, which belong to the prefeCture of 
inkioping. | | | b | 
\ The principal place in Eaft Gothland is Norkioping, 
in Latin Norcopia, a ſtaple-town ſituated on the river 
otala. It is next to Stockholm in extent, and is eſ- 
deemed one of the beſt cities in the kingdom. It was de- 
ſtroyed by the Ruſſians, but has recovered itſelf, and 
contains five churches, has a new and commodious quay, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade. Here are paper mills, 
20 mills, a printing-houſe, and woollen manufac- 
The country of Smaland, or Smoland, is a hundred 
and twenty miles in length, and ſeventy-two in breadth, 
and was anciently governed by its own kings. It pro- 
ably received the name of Smaland, or ſmall parcels of 
and, becauſe in ancient times the country was fo over- 
run with woods and barren waſtes, that the inhabitants | 
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greateſt part of the 


"I 


- | could only cultivate a few ſpots here and there between 
them; and even to this day are ſeen large heaps of ſtones 
in the woods, which were thrown together by the firſt 


inhabitants, in order to clear the ground, Though Sma- 
land is mountainous, thoſe parts which are cultivated 
are very fruitful, and it is particularly remarkable for its 
tine paſtures. Here are large foreſts of beech and other 
trees. A vein of gold has been diſcovered in this pro- 
vince, and there are alſo. mines of ſilver, copper; and 
iron, and even a great quantity of the latter is found at 
the bottom of the lakes. | 
The high mountain of Hunſberg reſembles a cone, and 
may be ſeen at the diſtance of eight Swediſh miles. The 
inhabitants obtain a comfortable ſubſiſtence by agricul- 
and the mines. They alſo deal in cattle, 
fleſh, bacon, tallow, fiſh, hops, beans, 
planks, maſts, tar, pot-aſh, iron, and grain. | 
In this province are twenty-one lakes, which afford 
nothing remarkable, and ten rivers, the principal of 
which are the Emma, the Niſſa, the Laga, and the Hel- 


Smaland conſiſts of two dioceſes, that of Wexio, and 


| that of Calmar, and contains three prefectures, which in- 


clude twenty-four diſtrifts, the moſt remarkable places 
in which are, 2 . . 
Calmar, in Latin Calmaria, is ſeated in the prefeQure 
of the ſame name on the main ſea, oppoſite to the iſle of 
-Qeland, in the fifty-ſixth degree forty minutes latitude, 
and in the ſixteenth degree four minutes eaſt longitude, 
It is a fine ſtaple city, and one of the oldeſt iti Goth- 
land: it is nearly of a cireular form, and has fine regu- 
lar ſtreets, in which are about five hundred houſes. It 
is ſurrounded on the land fide by four walls and moats ; 
but has only one wall towards the ſea. At the diſtance 
of a mile and a half from the town, ſtands the ſtrong fort 
of Grimſkiar, and towards the north is another fort on 
the iſland of Karinglaret. Calmar caſtle ſtands near the 
Sound, or ſtreight, oppoſite to the city; it has two 
ditches, and is ſo wel] fortified, that it has been gene- 
rally conſidered as the ſtrongeſt and moſt important for- 
treſs on the frontiers. The prefe& or governor reſides 
in the royal palace of Hoſno, near the city; here are alſo 
a biſhop's palace, a fine cathedral, 'a commodious quay 
for ſhipping, and' a ſeminary, and it has good manu- 
factories of cloths and woollen ſtuffs. The Sound, which 
runs between the caſtle and the iſland of Qeland, is call- 
ed Calmar-Sound, and is about ſix miles over. In this 
city the famous union of Calmar was concluded between 
the three northern kingdoms. | 
Jonkioping, in Latin Junecopia, is a very ancient ſta- 
ple-town, in the prefecture of the ſame name, ſituated 
on a peninſula between the lakes of Wetter, Monk, and 
Rock. This town formerly ſtood in another place; but 
the inhabitants were removed hither in the reign of Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus. 'The ſuburbs on both ſides are ſepa 
rated from the town by a canal that eonveys water out 
of the lake of Lill into that of Rock. There are here 
three churches, an armoury, an elaboratory, and an 
arſenal belonging to the crown : fire-arms are alſo made 
here. The ſupreme court of juſtice for Gothland is held 
in this town, and ten provincial with forty-eight infe-. 
' rior courts are under its juriſdiction. . . 
Mexio, in Latin Wexionia, is ſeated in the prefecture 
of Cronoberg, almoſt in the center of the province, and 
is the reſidence of the prefect or governor. In the year 


] 1570, this town was reduced to aſhes by the Danes. 


A ſeminary was founded here in 1648; but the library 
and cathedral, which was above nine hundred years old, 
and in which St. Siegfried, its founder, was interred, 
were deſtroyed by fire in 1740. by 

About twelve miles from this city is Browalla heath, 
famous for being the place where the Dayes were totally 
defeated by the heroic Blenda, who commanded the 
Smaland women in the abſence of their huſbands, that 
were engaged in another expedition, As a recompence 
for their bravery, the women of Smaland were honoured 
with extraordinary. privileges, and diſtinguiſhed by their 
wearing a kind of martial head-dreſs : they have even {til} 
an equal ſhare with the men in inheritances. 

The pleaſant iſland of Oeland, called in Latin Qelan- 


dia, lies in the Baltic, directly oppoſite to the Calmar- 
| 2 : Sound, 
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Sound: It is eighty-four miles in length, and but nine 
broad in the wideſt place. It is divided into the north 
and ſouth parts: in the former are ſeveral fine foreſts, 
and many quarries of ſtone: but in the latter the ground 
being more level, is fit both for paſture and tillage The 
iſland in general yields plenty of honey, wax, butter, and 
nuts. The Oeland horſes are ſmall, but ſtrong, and 
full of mettle; Here are alſo a multitude of deer of ſeve- 
ral kinds, as likewiſe hares and wild boars. The king's 
foreſt extends over the whole iſland. Both parts of Oeland 
abound in allum- mines, black marble, and freeſtone, re- 
mark able for its hardneſs; The inhabitants are ſaid to ex- 
&ced ſeven thouſand perſons, who are employed in agri- 
culture, working in the quarries, cutting ſtone, burning 
lime,. fiſhing, and navigatienskk 
In the north part of the iſland is Borgholm, a ſtately roy- 
al feat well fortified, though it has been ſeveral times 
taken by the Danes; but the Swedes have always inſiſted 
on its being given up to them by treaties. Near it is 
the i hatbour of Borg... J 
In the province of Eaſt Gothland is alſo the iſland of 
Gothland, or Gotland, in Latin Gotlandia, which is 
ſituated in the Baltic, and is about a hundred and eight 
miles in length, though but from thirty to thirty-ſix in 
' breadth, From its convenient ſituation it acquired the 
name of the Eye of the Baltic. It was formerly govern- 
ed by its own king, and had its peculiar laws and privi- 
leges; but is at preſent ſubject to the ſupreme court of 
juſtice at Stockholm. It is ſaid to have obtained its 
name from its having been the winter- quarters of the 
Goths, when they put to ſea on naval expeditionss. 
As the ſoil is fertile, it has good paſtures, fine woods 
of oaks and pines, as well as proſitable fiſheries. It has 
large quarries of ſtone of different kinds fit for building. 
Here are alſo ſeveral curious ſpecies of ſtone, as corals, 
cornelians, agates, and beautiful petrifactions. 2 
The inhabitants. ſubſiſt by, agriculture, grazing, fiſh- 
ing, burning lime, working in the quarries, navigation, 
and ſeveral forts of mechanic trades. The peaſants fell 
none of their commodities to the inhabitants of the 
towns; but when one of them, ſays Dr. Buſching, 
comes to market, the burgher to whom he applies, fur- 
niſhes him with all neceilaries, and gives him money to 
enable him to pay his taxes; while the peaſant, on the 
other hand, delivers up to the burgher all the produce of 
his induſtry, without mentioning a word about the price, 
both parties proceeding according to the dictates of na- 
tural juſtice and equity. ” 
This iſland is divided into three parts, namely, the 
North, Middle, and South part; the firſt of which con- 
tains ſeven, the ſecond fix, and the third ſeven diſtricts ; 
but the only town worthy of notice isn 
Wiſby, a very ancient ſtaple city, which in former 
times was one of the Hanſe-towns, and was frequently 
viſited by the Swedes, Goths, Danes, Normans, French, 
Engliſh, Saxons, Livonians, Spaniards, Ruſſians, Greeks, | 
and other nations. In times of popery there were three 
churches and five convents within the city, beſides two 
within the walls. The maritime laws of Wiſby were 
famous in all parts, and adopted along the coaſt of the 
Baltic. Wiſby is the reſidence of the ſuperintendant 
and prefect: it has a church and ſchool; its harbour is 
ſafe and commodious, and the town is in a pretty flou- 
riſhing condition. _ EIT. f 
We now come to Weſt Gothland, which contains four 
provinces, Weſt Gothland properly ſo called, Warme- 
land, Daland, or the Vale Country, and Bohus-Lehn. 
Weſt Gothland properly fo called, lies below the lake 
of Wener, and is a hundred and twenty miles in length, 
and ninety-ſix in breadth. It was antiently governed by | 
its own kings, and had its particular laws and privileges. 
The paſtures are ſo rich, that the inhabitants are able to 
ſupply other parts with butter and cheeſe; the Jaſt of | 
Which is much admired. The country alſo produces 
corn, fruit-trees, and vegetables; and here likewiſe are 
iron and allum works. 
The lake of Wener, or Vener, is eighty-four miles in 
length, and forty-two in breadth; it ebbs and flows in 
a very extraordinary manner, is ſtored with great plenty 
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to the North Sea near Gottenburgh, A 


hatta, where the water is precipitated-betwee 


other. At the diſtance of three miles from t 
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hundred and fourteen in breadth. 
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vet none flows: out 3 
Lide „ of it, but 


Arges itſelf in; | 
| | x bout forty- . 
miles. from its mouth is the remarkable cataract of Tad 
it conſiſts of three caſcades, each of them > bang ap = 
thoms high, and about three hundred fathoms from ent 
is a bridge, ; built from one rock to another, oper l 2 
high cataract formed by this river, at the bottom of wur, 
great number of ſalmon are caught; and ewelve mie 
lower down is another water-fall, Where the boats | 
other veſſels paſs through three ſluiſes. OR 
The other riyers in Weſt Gothland are the Halle wg 
Warmeland. 8 a0 e 207 e 17 5 1 Fo r A 
_ Weſt Gothland is divided into tuo dioceſes, that vr 
Skara, and that of Gottenburg: - The former is the thin 
in rank, and includes fifteen proveſiſhips ; the latter i 
ſhips. The 


charge themſelves into it, 
the large river called Gotha- Elbe. 5 
The Gotha-Elbe, or Gothic river, diſch 


the tenth in rank, and contains nine provoſt 
moſt conſiderable town in Welt Gothland Proper is, 
Gottenburg, in Latin Gothoburgum, a ſtaple- ton, 
firſt built in 1607 by Charles IX. on the iſland of Hin- 
gen; but being deſtroyed by the Danes in 1611, the in. 
habitants, about ſeven years after, removed to the place 
where the town now ſtands, and were favoured with ſe. 
veral conſiderable privileges. Gottenburg carries on the 

greateſt trade of any city in Sweden, except Stockholm. 
It is ſituated on the borders of Weſt ' Gothland, at the 
mouth of the river Moludal, which runs cloſe by the 
north {ide of the city, and is conveyed through it by ft. 
veral canals. The ſtreets are broad and kept very clean, 
and ſince the year 1746 the greateſt part of the houks | 
have been rebuilt with ſtone. It is regularly -fortifed, 


rl 
and on the land- ſide is defended by two citadels, called 


the Lion and the Crown; and towards the ſea by tile 
citade] of New Elfsburg. The governor of the preſet- 
tures of Gottenburg and Bohus, who is alſo command. | 
ant of the forts and fortifications, reſides in the cit, 
Gottenburg is a biſhop's ſee, and has two printing- 
houſes, a city church, a ſeminary, an orphan-houſe, an 


edifice called the crown-houſe, where the garriſon at- | 


tend divine ſervice, a German church, and ſeveral quays 
and docks, The number of inhabitants is faid to + 
mount to thirteen thouſand, In 1731 an Eaſt Indis 
company was eſtabliſhed in this city, for. the harbour is 
a very fine one, and is reſorted to by a great number of 
ſhips: there is here alſo a college of admiralty and 
court of appeals. It is ſituated in fifty-eight degres | 
twenty-nine minutes north latitude, and in eleven degtees 

thirty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude. 4% 2 
The province of Warmeland or Wermland forma 


ſemicircle round the north part of the lake of Wener, 


and is about two hundred and ten miles in length, and 
It is ſaid to derive its 
name from the Gothic word Wara, which ſignifies to de- 
fend; the inhabitants of this country having bravely de- 
fended it from the incurſions of their enemies. 
Warmeland is very mountainous ; but the ſouth and 
eaſt parts are moſt level and fertile; yet the woods and 
mines of filver, lead, copper, and iron, with the forge- 
ries and founderies on the welt and north, furniſh a great 
variety of employments for the inhabitants. In the en 


. . . ' 
1726 ſome pure ſilver was found in an iron mine neal 


Philipſtadt, and the memory of this extraordinary cireum- 
ſtance has been preſerved» by ſome medals being ftruck 
on the occaſion, 3 5 
One of the principal towns in this province is Carl- 
ſtadt, an inland town, built by duke Charles on theiſland 
of Tingwalla, where the Clara falls into the lake af 
Wener. It ſtands on a commodious fituation, has ® | 
bout eight hundred inhabitants, a ſuperintendant, a ſchod | 
founded by king Charles XI. a woollen manufacture, “ 
good metal weigh-houſe, from which great quantiti6 
of iron and copper are exported, and the town carries 0 
a conſiderable trade. 1 | 
Daland, or Thalland, or the vale country of Welt 
Gothland, derives its name from the great number of 


of fiſh, and has ſeveral iſlands, Twenty-four rivers diſ- 


| 


vallies it contains, It lies between the lake of —_ 


A” 


carpet 


s and mountains; but the plains and val- 
ies that lie between them are fo fruitful, as to ſupply the 
Wee with plenty of grain. The inhabitants chiefly 
+ by grazingy breeding of ſheep, agriculture, fiſhi ng, | 
working in the mines. They alſo carry on a conſi- 


able trade in maſts, 


der 


Amal, which is | 
- yides the town and — 


«own has a metal weigh-houlſe, and carries on a conſider- 
1 particularly in timber, deals, and 8 
The government Bohus-Lehn is bounded on one fide 


by the North ſea, and on the other by the vale country of 
Weſt Gothland, prin for huridred and twentylix 
miles in length, and betweet eighteen and twenty-four in 
breadtb. Ihe country is in general level, and the ſoil; 
which is fertile, conſiſts of fine meadows and arable land, 
diverſified with woods, lakes, and rivers j but there are 
ſme mountains in which are large cavities that reſemble 
ſpacious apartments, and are called The Caves of the Gi- 
ants, There is alſo a high mountain, which chiefly con- 
ſilts of a kind of ſhells that are dug up and caleined for 
making lime. The inhabitants are chi 3 in 
zoricuſture, grazing, and fiſhing. They allo carry on a 
trade in maſts, planks, deals, tar, cattle, hides; tallow, 
lime, and all kinds of fiſh, * 
teſe of Gottenbußgſ zj; 8 PET 

We now come to South Gothland, which conſiſts of the 
three provinces Schonen, Halland, and Blekingen. 

The province of Schonen, in Latin Scania, is a penin- 
ſula ſeparated by the Sound from Zealand, and was in an- 
tient times governed by its own kings, and had its parti- 
cular laws. If meaſured according to the roads, it is 
eighty- our miles in length, and about ſixty- ſix in breadth. 
It is the moſt level, pleaſant, and fertile ſpot in all Swe- 
den, and produces plenty of rye, W oats, buck-wheat, 
peaſe, cummin-ſeed, and honey; alſo pit-coal; chalk, 
tiles, and pot-aſh, of which ten thouſand tons are annu- 
ally exported from hence. The inhabitants Iikewiſe car- 
ry on a conſiderable trade in-mill-ſtones; oak, timber, cor- 
cage, fiſh of ſeveral kinds, fine horſes, ſheep, and horned 
cattle, All the animals are larger in Schonen than in the 
northern parts of Sweden; but are leſs vigorous. Allum, 
ſulphur, and amber, are alſo found here. This country, 
with regard to its many advantages, may be called the 
ſtore-houſe and granary of Sweden: It contains more 
well-duilt towns, and finer ſeats belonging to the noble- 
men, than any other province in Sweden. The number 
of its inhabitants are computed at above ſix hundred thou- 
ſand perſons. n 02% 00 e dro bes 
The principal places in this province ar 
Lunden, in Latin Lunda Gothorum, a yety antient 
city, an archbiſhop's ſee, and formerly the place where the 
kings of this country reſided. It is ſaid to have contain- 
el in the times of popery twenty-three. churches, and at 
ealt as many convents. Its cathedral, which is dedicated 
lo St. Lawrence, is an antient ſtately building that has 
a lofty ſpire which ſerves for a land-mark, and has a ſu- 
perb altar, and à pulpit of alabaſter and black marble. 
Authors have mentioned, as the greateſt curiolity in this, 
church, a very curious clock, which not only ſhews the 
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Icha, and is füxty miles in length; and thirty- 
The greateſt part uf the province is oo 


| nearly produce a hündred and ſixty thouſand | pounds 


deal-planks, tar, horſes, onen, 
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ſheep bacon, butter; and cheeſe. , The principal town in 
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lace into two parts. This 


This country is in the dio- 


nienburg; | 
high. It had two towers deſigned for obſervatories, and 


vourite Uranienburg now lies 


'try than Schonen, or from its high 
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weight annually, Above twenty thouſand mulberry- trees 
have alſo been lately planted in the neighbourhood of this 
city. . In 1676 king Charles XI. entirely defeated the 
Danes near this place, and in 1679 a peace was conclud- 
ed here between the two kingdonis. It ſtands in latitude 
yoo ene degrees forty-one minutes fix ſeconds, _ 
Chriſtianſtadt is ſituated on the river Helgea, by which 
it is encompaſſed on three ſides, in the latitude of fifty-ſix 
degrees one minute twenty ſeconds. This town was ori- 
pry built in 1614 by Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, 
rom whom it received its name. It has a handſome 
church, a good ſchool, and a ſtrong bridge, on which 
ſeveral ware-houſes are built, It has manufactures of 
filk, woollen, and linen cloth, and carries on a conſider- 
able trade. It is fortified with walls and horn-works ; 
but-the caſtle; which ſtands near the church, has nothing 
worthy of notice. In 1676 the Danes made themſelves 
maſters of this town, but the very next year Charles XI, 
retook it ſword in hand. | „„ 
Ween, in Latin Hevona, is a fertile iſland in the 
Sound about eight thouſand one hundred and ſixty paces 
in circumference, and at a diſtance appears like a high 
mountain. By the treaty of Roſchild, in 1658, it was 
annexed to the crown of Sweden. This iſland was ren 
dered famous by its being granted to the celebrated aſtro- 
nomer Tycho Brahe, together with a fief in Norway, and 
ſome other lands; by Frederic II. king of Denmark, Who 
cauſed an elegant ſeat to be built for him at a very conſi- 
derable expence. This ſtructure, which is called Ura- 
was about ſixty feet ſquare, and ſeventy feet 


two others which were not ſo high, but yield an extenſive 
proſpect, and it had alſo a delightful garden. However, 
the malice of Tycho's enemies deprived him of theſe en- 
joyments; he was obliged to leave Uranienburg in 1597, 
and died in Germany in 1601. His celeſtial globe, 
which was fix feet in diameter, and is ſaid to have coſt 
him five thouſand dollars, was carried from hence to Be- 
nadky, in Bohemia, and ſoon after it was removed to 
Prague, whence it was conveyed to Neifle; in Sileſia x 
but that town being taken in 1632; this curious machine 
was removed to Copenhagen, and depoſited in the round 
tower; where, it was entirely. deſtroyed in 1728 by the 
deadful fire which laid great part of that flouriſhing city 


in aſhes, All the other valuable mathematical inſtru- 


ments and curious machines belonging to that celebrated 
aſtronomer have likewiſe been gradually loſt, and his fa- 
5 ruins. In the whole 
iſland is but one village, which conſiſts of fifty or ſixty 
houſes, and a church, 5 
The province of Halland, which ſignifies high land, 
was thus called either from its lying higher up the coun- 
mountains. It is 
ninety-fix miles in length, and about twenty-four in 
breadth; The produce of the arable land is not ſufficient 
for the ſupport of the inhabitants, but they have great 
plenty of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, which is eſteemed 
the beſt in all Sweden. The inhabitants have alſo ſome 
pearl-fiſheries, and an advantageous trade in cattle, The 
few inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by grazing and fiſhing ; they 
alſo ſpin, weave, and make a kind of knit garments. 
One of the moſt conſiderable towns in this province is 
Helmſtadt, which is a pleaſant well-built ſtaple town, ſitu- 
ated at the mouth of the river Niſſa. The fortifications 


hour, day, month, and year, together with all the feſti- 
vals; but every hour two horſemen come forth, and en- 
ater each other, giving the ſame number of blows 
mat the hammer ſtrikes upon the bell: then a door open- 
1 diſooversche Virgin Mary ſitting on a throne, with 
8 Jeſus in her arms, and the wiſemen paying 
whit homage to him, two trumpeters. agen 25 the | 
1 5 Within the cathedral is a fine well, with which 
the other wells in the city have a communication. 
. op 42 has an univerſity founded by Charles XI. whence 
3 ed Academia Carolina Gothorum : it has ſince re- 
nh | the addition of a very elegant anatomical theatre ; 
ork pes a phyſic-garden. The biſhop of the ſee is 
5 = ancellor of the univerſity, The inhabitants of 
3 chiefly employed in agriculture, In its neigh- 
00d are ſeveral good tobacco plantations, which 


4 


erected here by Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark, have 
been razed, but the governor of the province reſides in 
the caſtle, The linen and woollen manufactures eftabliſh- 
ed here are in a flouriſhing condition, and the falmon- 
fiſhery near the town is very famous, - TO 
The laſt province which remains to be mentioned in 
South Gothland is that of Blekingen, which lies to the 
eaſt of Schonen, and extends about ninety miles in 
length, and twenty-four in breadth, It is a mountainous 
country, and exceeds in pleaſantneſs moſt of the provinces 
of Sweden; but is computed to contain only about a 
thouſand and eighty-nine families. The inhabitants have 
a conſiderable trade in beams, maſts, deal-boards, hides, 
tallow, pot-aſh, and tar ; the beſt cheeſe in Sweden is 
made here, and grazing turns to a very good wa 
| 48 657, | i: 
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to about à hundred and thirty, and it contains twenty- 


nine pariſhes. The _ | N 
Carlſcron, or Carlſcroon, in Latin Caroli Corona, a 


cipal town in the province. is, 


| handſome ſtaple town ſituated on the Baltic, in the lati- 


tude of. fifty-ſix degrees 2 


beech, and birch, render its ſituation extremely 


minutes, and longitude 


fifteen degrees two minutes from London. It was 


built by Charles XI. who called it after his own name, 
and is eſteemed next to Stockholm, the beſt town in the 
kingdom. A part of it is built on the ſmall iſland of 


part on that of | the king, is ſituated in the fifty-riinth. 


Biorkholm, where is the marine hoſpital; 
Stubholm, on which the arſenal is erected 


; and part on 


the mole, where the fleet is uſually laid up. The large 


and ſmall iſlands near the town, with the woods of _ 
Plea- 
ſant. Here are three churches; theſe are one Swediſh, 
called the town- church, one which belongs to the Ger- 


mans, and one belonging to the admiralty. The harbour 


is ſo commodious, that the whole royal navy may ride in 


it in ſafety, and its mouth is defended by two forts, in 
which there is a handſome pariſh church, and a German 
church. The dock-yard is remarkable for being dug out 
of a mountain to the depth of eighty feet. Its length is 
from three hundred to three hundred and fifty feet at the 
place where the king's fleet lies. This excellent dock, 


though proſecuted with all poſſible vigour, employed the 


bours. But in ſome parts of Upland there 


engineers from the year 1715 to 1724, before it was com- 
pleated, Its entrance, which has ſufficient depth of 
water to ſet the largeſt men of war on float, is cloſed by 
two flood-gates, and the baſon may be emptied in twenty- 
four hours ; ſo that the dock becomes quite dry for repair- 


Ing and careening the ſhips, after which the water is re- 


admitted by means of two ſluices, in order to carry them 
out of the baſon. The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount 


to about five thouſand. 


SECT. VE 
SWI DE PROPER: 


. | * 5 
Its Situation, Extent, Diviſuuns, Produce, and the principal 
Places in each: with a more 828 Account of Stock- 
bolm, the Capital of the whole Kingdom, and Upſal. 


 CWEDEN, properly ſo called, is bounded on the north 


I by Nordland, on the eaſt by the ſea, on the ſouth by 
Gothland, and on the weſt by Warmeland and Norway. 
This country was antiently ſometimes a diſtinct kingdom, 
and at others united to that of Gothland, as it has been 
ever ſince the year 1132. Of all the Swediſh dominions, 


this has the greateſt number of mines, forges, and ham- 


mer-mills. 1t is divided into the five following provinces; 
Upland, Sudermanland, Nericia, Weſtmanland, 
Datecarlia. Theſe had all their reſpective kings, and 


were governed by their own laws, Nericia only excepted, 


which had no peculiar laws of its own. This country 
contains twenty-five cities and towns. _ 

In deſcribing theſe ſeveral provinces, we ſhall begin with 
Upland, called in Latin Uplandia. This country re- 
ceived its name from the ſuperiority of the antient kings, 
who reſided at Upſal, to the vaſſal kings and governors 
who were their tributaries. This province extends about 
a hundred and eight miles in length, and ninety in breadth, 
It is for the moſt part a level fertile country, that pro- 


duces wheat, rye, barley, and oats, in ſuch plenty, that 


the inhabitants ſell conſiderable quantities to their neigh- 
5 are neither 
woods nor paſtures. | $5 
Among the mountains of this province, ſome are re- 
markable for having ſpacious caverns that reſemble large 
regular apartments. be | 

In Sweden Proper are twelve rivers, and a ſtill greater 
number of lakes. The principal of the latter is the lake 
of Maler, which is ſituated between Upland, Suderman- 


land, and Weſtmanland. It is ſeventy-two miles in 


length, yields great plenty of fiſh, and is ſaid to con- 
tain twelve hundred and ninety iſlands. It has a com- 
munication with the ſea through the mouths of the north 
and ſouth rivers, which enter it near Stockholm, and its 


. banks are beautifully diverſified with towns, caſtles, 


A SYSTEM OF /GEOGRAPHY.. 


The principal illands belonging to this province amount \ churches, noblemens ſeats, and other edifices, l | 
| province are the beft iron mines in the kingdom; 
there are ſeveral wealthy perſons who are i 


j ſons are alſo maintain 


fury 


and | 
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mines and hammer-mills, - The chief employment 
the inhabitants is in en and a number 
en 
| remar places in n Proper a. «| 
CCC % 

. Stockholm, called in Latin Holmia, is 3 ſaple 
the capital of the whole kingdom, and the 


cit | 
reſidence 
eee 


minutes of north latitude, and in nineteen 
minutes eaſt longitude, at the junction of the Bakic 
the lake of Maler. Its circuit, computed: from one 
to the other, is twelve miles, and it ſtands panty” 
iſlands and partly on peninſulas. . Moſt of the Rivet an 
broad and kept very clean, and the market places e 
ſpacious. In what is properly called the City there a 
above five thoufand houſes, moſt of which ſtand on pile 
ys they are entirely built of ſtone, : and are four or | 
five {tories high: ſome of them are covered with copper 
or iron plates, and others with tiles. Beſides theſe, there 
are a great number of timber houſes in the ſuburbs, wy 
twenty churches in all. LR wy 1 


o 


On the iſland of Stockholm, which contains what'is po 

perly called the City, is the new palace, which is a ven 
magnificent ſtructure, the ſenate- houſe, the town. 
houſe, St. Nicholas's church, St. Gertrude's or the Ger. 
man church, near which ſtands a grammar-ſchool, the 
great market, the bank, the corn quay, and the houſe 
of the marine fraternity, + 50: 

The ſenate-houſe juſt mentioned is à very ſuperb ſtruc. 
ture, and one of the fineſt edifices in the kingdom: it i; 
as it were, one large pavilion, adorned on the outfide 
with columns and marble ſtatues, and within with pic 
tures and ſculptures, - eſpecially two large halls, ber 
the nobility aſſemble, HE ng ee] 

Among the churches that of St. Nicholas is. both the 


n 


largeſt and moſt magnificent, it being ſupported by ma- 


ble pillars, and covered. with copper. It is alſo adormel 
with a great number of tombs of different kinds of mu- 
ble. Ihe ſtatue of St. George on horſeback trampling 
on a dragon is much admired. This is the fabulous hi- 
tory of his delivering Cleodolinda, the daughter of the 
king of Lydia, and twelve other devoted virgins, from the 
of the dragon; and that prince is ſeen kneeling | 
with her hands lift up, returning thanks to -their pre- 
ſerver. Over the altar is a cabinet finely gilt, on which 
is a table of a pyramidal form, with ſhelves of ma) 
ſilver, on which are the following hiflories in baſſo r- 
lievo : On the firſt is the nativity of Chriſt 5 on the ſe- 
cond his laſt ſupper ; on the third his crucifixion; on the 
fourth his burial ; and on the fifth his reſurre&ion, Thek 
are all of ſilver, and on the top is a ſtatue of the ſame 
metal about two feet high, repreſenting the Aſcenfion. 
There are other ſilver ſtatues about the altar of the ſame 
height; as that of Moſes, with the two tables of the lan; 
John the Baptiſt, with a croſs and lamb; and tle 
evangeliſts, with the animals uſually aſſigned them bf 
painters and ſtatuaries; all of them of ſilver, weighing 
together about thirty thouſand ounces. This is the . 
count given by ſeveral authors; but it is probable that tht 
neceſſities of the ſtate have cauſed this ſilver to be appliei 
to a very different purpoſe. On the right ſide of the altar 
is a large picture of heaven and hell, which reaches fron 
the roof to the pavement, and on the left fide of the alu 
is painted the crucifixion, This church is very rich i 
plate, which, according to Mr, Motraye, is. W 
leſs than forty thouſand crowns. The other@hurches ar 
little remarkable, only they are generally covered-W 
copper, have very lofty ſpires, and inſtead of bells hart 
very muſical chimes in their ſteeples, which play up® 
feſtivals and other ſolemn occaſions. 
The other iſlands on which the city ſtands are, lle 
Ritterholm, which lies on the weſt ſide of the city» with 
which it has a communication by means of a bridge. On 
this iſland ſtood the old royal palace, which was bum 
in 1697, and St. Francis's church, in which are in 


many of their kings and queens. | 
5 , Helgandſholn, 


ik | 
,andſhol or the iſſand of the Holy Ghoſt, which 
Hap the north channel between the city and the north 
« backs and contains, among n „the king's 
| oe FOR NINE, 951-60 ole 29 TEE $311 110 
last col, which lies. 40 the eaſt of he city, and 
ntains the dock-yard and the admir _ : * e 
"onigſholm, on Which ſtands the Ulrica Eleanora 


ns Hedwick's church, a market place, an orchard 
e to the king, an orphan-houſe founded by the 
n the year 1750, alſo two large ſuburbs. 


contain 
belonging to 
free-maſons 1 


On the eaſt ſide me 
Dn eticlhof, built in 1732 by F rederic I. and near it is 


| - -ark and an orangery, which is much admired. | - : 
e north ſuburb is deparated from the city by what 


i called the north ſtream or channel, and lies in 
containing four churches, another ,orphan-houfe, the 
arſerial; and three market-places, _ - 


7 


The ſouth ſuburb. is ſeparated from the city by a canal 
dug in the year 1008, and lies in Sudermanland. In this 
{uburb are three churehes, one af which belongs to the 
Sudermaler market, in Which is the tomn- houſe, the 
new market, a large choſpital, and a fine iron weigh- 
ouſe. „ „ oo WD r „ 
g All theſe parts of Stockholm are joined together by 
bridges. The city on one ſide affords a proſpect over 
the Lke, and on the other over the harbour, Which, be- 
ing almoſt encloſed by rocks, reſembles another lake; 
its water is ſo little brackiſh that it may be drank, 
which is owing to the great quantity of freſh water 
that runs into it from the lake. e 
We have obſerved that the houſes in theſe ſuburbs. are 
chiefly built with wood, and it is ſaid the inhabitants 
ſometimes ſend the dimenſions of the houſe they intend 
to build to Finland, where the walls and ſeveral ſepara- 
tions are formed of pieces of timber laid one upon the 
other, and joined at the corners, and afterwards marked, 
taken down, and ſent by water to Stockholm, there to 
be ſet up and fil. 88 
Tbe number of inhabitants who pay taxes. in this me- 
tropolis is computed at:ſixty thouſand, Þ  ' + 


« 


The government of the city is lodged jointly hs ohis 


| 


chancery; and the eity, council-chamber. There are 
WE tour burgomaſters. The magiſtracy is divided 
ints four particular -offices.; thoſe of juſtice, the police, 
trade, and manufactures; and likewiſe into three courts 
of judicature, Here is alſo held the royal high court of 
Sweden eſtabliſhed in 1514, for Sweden properly ſo 
called. In this city are likewiſe a college of phyſigians, 
a royal academy of ſciences inftituted in 3739, a royal 
academy for military architecture, and another for land- 
ſurveying, a chemical and mechanical elaboratory, an 
academy of painting and ſculpture, and a royal library. 

There are beſides in this capital a board of admiralty, 
a navy-office, a cuſtom-houſe, an office of the revenues, 
2 national bank, an inſurance-office, an edifice where 
goods manufactured in the kingdom are examined, and 
diſputes between manufacturers decided, a large iron 
weigh-houſe, commadious dacks, in which many ſhi ps are 
built for foreigners, with manufactories of porcelain, 
glaſs, ſilk, woollen cloth, canvas, cotton, and parch- 
ment. | 7 
The foreign and domeſtic trade of Stockholm may be 
ſiippoſed to be very conſiderable, as it has an excellent 
harbour ; but the many rocks at its mouth render its en- 
trance ſomewhat difficult. | 
About a mile to the weſt of Stockholm is Carlberg, a 
fine royal pleaſure-houſe, with a garden laid out in. a 
* elegant taſte, and adorned with ſome beautiful 

ues, | | 
Three miles to the north of Stockholm is Ulricſdal, 
another royal ſeat, which has a fine park and garden, 
remarkable for the elegance. of its curious grotto, ' 

On the iſland of 3 which lies about a Swediſh 
mile to the weſt of Stockholm in Drotningholm, the 
fineſt of all the king of Sweden's palaces: it was founded 
Hedwig Eleanora, conſort of prince Charles Guſta- 
"vs, the former palace being conſumed by fire, Facing 


51 
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of this iſland is a royal palace named 


magiſtracy and the govcrnor, who preſides in the royal 
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the ſouth front of this noble ſtructure is a pleaſant garden 
adorned with a variety of fountains, and the eaſt and 
north ſides exhibit a view of the ſhips at fea, © 
At che diſtance of about twelve miles from Stockholm; 
juſt at the entrance of the channel into the lake, is 
Waxholm, a ſtrong citadel, built on a ſmall iſland, in 


the year 1640. It has been ſince greatly improved and 
] enlarged, ſo that it reſembles a little town. On this 


iſland, which is called Waxon, are alſo a church, a 
ſchool, and a cuſtom-houſe, and here all homeward- 
bound ſhips are ſearched. The chief employment of the 
inhabitants is fiſhing.  _ Lie, 
The nest place we ſhall mention is Upſal, in Latin 
Upfalia, a very.antient.aud pretty large city, ſeated on 


| the river Fryis, which divides it into two parts, that on 


the eaſt fide of the river being properly the city, and that 
on the welt called Fierding. Upſal was anciently the 
chief ſeat of the ſovereigns of Sweden, where they held 
their ſupreme tribunal, During the times of Paganiſm 
the greateſt ſacrifices offered by all the northern provinces 
were brought hither, and the moſt eminent heathen 
prieſts reſided in the city. It is ſituated in latitude ſixty 
degrees ten minutes, and in the ſeventeenth degree fifty- 
lx minutes eaſt Jangitude from London 
AW. the buildings of Upſal are of wood, except the 


cathedral and a few ſtone houſes, and the roofs are fre- 


quently compoſed. only of the bark of birch trees covered 
with turf. Here are three churches, the principal af 
which is the cathedral, which was built in the thirteenth 
century, but Was nat conſecrated till the year 1435. The 
architect, being a natiye of Paris, took the church. of 
Notre Dame in that city for his model. This cathedral 
has been five times deſtroyed by fire; the laſt time was 
in 1702; however, it has been ſince rebuilt in an ele- 
us manner. The royal palace as conſumed in 1702. 
ere the kings of Sweden are generally crowned. _ 
Here is an univerſity, called Academia Guſtaviana, 
which is three ſtories high, and was built by Guſtavus 
Adolphus in 1622. It has a round dome at the top, in 
which is a curious anatomical theatre; it has alſo a very 
valuable library, which contains near a thouſand manu- 
ſcripts. Hhe muſeum, or cabinet of curioſities, is ſaid 
to be Worth a thouſand Swediſh dollars, at one ſhilling 
and nine-pence each: it has an aſtronomical obſervatory 
planned by the celebrated Celſius, and a phyſic- garden 
chiefly laid out by the famous Linnzus. A royal academy 
of ſciences was inſtituted here in the year 1728. The 
archbiſhop of Upſal, who is the only one in the king- - 
dom, is vice- chancellor of the univerſity. The Swed 
geographers place their firſt meridian, from which they 
compute the longitude, at Upfal. | 
Sudermanland, the ſecond diviſion of Sweden Proper, 
is a hundred and fifty miles in length, and ſeventy-two 
in breadth, and appears to have been one of the firit that 
was inhabited and cultivated in this kingdom. The 
ſoil is fertile, and no labour is ſpared for its improve- 
ment; it abounds in fine arable land, paſtures, woods, 
iron mines, and forges. Its lakes are well ſtocked with 
fiſh, and its advantageous ſituation, between the ſea and 
the lake of Maler, is the cauſe of its carrying on a con- 
ſiderable trade. This country has ſeveral other lakes be- 
ſides that juſt mentioned, particularly the Kielmar, which 
is forty- two; miles long, and has a communication with 
the lake of Maler by means of a canal and the river 
Arboya. Among the principal lakes is alſo that of 
Bawen, in which are a hundred iſlands. £4 
The inhabitants chiefly: ſubliſt by agriculture, fiſhing, 
hunting, and working in the mines; and carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in corn, iron and wooden- ware. From 
the pleaſantneſs and fertility of this country the queen- 
dowager uſed to have her dowry, and the dukes their 
dutchies in this province. 5 | 
The principal city in Sudermanland is Nikioping, 
which ſignifies a new mart, and is called in Latin Nico- 
pia. It is a well built ſtaple town, and the capital of 
the province. It is one of the moſt ancient cities. of 
Sweden, and was formerly the reſidence of the Kings. and 
princes of Sudermanland. The air is ſo temperate and 
ſalubrious, that when a contagious diſeaſe prevails in 
Sweden, the royal family and the public offices have 


frequently removed from Stockholm to this place. The 
Aa e City 


ture the kin 


city is divided into my two equal parts by a large 
river, over- which a ſtone bridge was built in the year 
1728, that is ſcarcely to be equalled in the whole king- 

dom. Here was formerly a voy ancient 'caſtle famous 
in hiſtory ; but it was demoliſhed in 1665: in tis ſtruc- 
of Sudermanland reſided, and it was fo 

ſtrongly fortiſied, that it was thought to be little inferior 
to thoſe of Stockholm and Calmar. The ftreets of the 
city are all well laid out, and the High Street planted 

with Dutch limes. -It has two handſome churches, with 
the palace of the governor of the province, who reſides 
there; and without the town is a royal incloſure. It 
has a commodious harbour, and the inhabitants, who 

amount to about twelve hundred, have ſeveral manufac- 
tures of cloth, and what is called Moroeco leather: they 
ſpeak the Swediſh language in the greateſt purity, and 
carry on a conſiderable trade by ſea. Its chief magiſtrates 
are two burgomaſters. Nikioping was almoſt conſumed 
by fire in 1661, and ſuffered extremely by the ravages of 


the Ruſſians in 1719. RS 

The province of Nericia, called by the Swedes Nerike, 
is ſixty miles in length; and forty-ſix in breadth; The 
foil is in moſt parts fertile; and produces corn and paſ- 
turage. The country has alſo quarries of loadſtane, 
limeſtone, and allum; with mines of iron and ſulphur. 
Here are large woods, ſeveral high mountains, ſeven 
- conſiderable rivers, and twenty-three lakes, which abound 

with fiſh. | e e 
_ +. Nericia is famous for its flouriſhing manufactures of 
all kinds of hard-ware, and in particular has always been 
remarkable for forging arms, &c. The chief employ- 
ments of the inhabitants are agriculture, working in the 
mines and forges, hunting, and fiſhing ; and they trade 
in grain and all kinds of iron-wares. . 
The principal place in this province is Orebro, an 
ancient town ſituated at the junction of the river Schwart 
with the lake of Hielmer, in fifty-nine degrees twenty- 
five minutes north latitude. . It is a long narrow town, 
with a caſtle encompaſſed by water; and, as-it has been. 
frequently beſieged, king Guſtavus I. cauſed it to be well 
| fortified, and the fortifications have been ſince improved. 
It has at preſent two churches, a grammar-ſchool, and 
a manufacture of fire-arms. Its harbour on the lake of 
Hielmar has a communication with the Maler, by means 
of the river and canal of Arboga, and conſequently there 
is a paſſage by water from hence to Stockholm. The 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade, and have the 
reputation of uſing great exactneſs in their weights and 
meaſures. | | 5 | 

The ſulphur work of Axberg lies about ſeven miles 
from Orebro. Of the ore dug up here, our author ſays, 
is firſt made ſulphur, afterwards vitriol, and laſtly, a red 
colour for painting. 7h | | 

We now come to the province of Weſtmanland, in 
Latin Veſtmania, which is a hundred 'and two miles in 
length, and ſixty-four miles in breadth. The foil is 
fertile, and principally conſiſts of arable land, with mea- 
dows, paſtures, and ſome fine woods. It alſo contains 
filver, copper, and iron mines: it has many curious 
copper, ſteel, and braſs hammer-mills; and, indeed, is 
the moſt famous province in the kingdom for mines, 
the quantity of iron annually exported from hence 
amounting to a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, 
'The ſouth part of the province ſupplies the inhabitants 
of the mine diſtricts in the north with corn. 

This province is well watered both by rivers and lakes, 
which yield vaſt plenty of fiſh : and the lake of Maler is 
of very great advantage to its commerce, as it affords a 
communication between this diſtrict and Stockholm. 

The following are the moſt remarkable towns in this 
province: 

Weſterahs, in Latin Aroſia, an ancient inland town 
ſituated on the banks of the river Schwart, which, after 
running through it, diſcharges itſelf into the Maler. It 
is an epiſcopal ſee, and has a caſtle, part of which is 
made uſe of as a granary, a ſeminary and a weigh-houſe 
for metals, from whence a vaſt quantity of copper, braſs, 
and iron, is annually exported. to Stockholm, and is the 
reſidence of the governor of the province. The cathedral, 
which is a ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure, is particu- 
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larly remarkable for the architecture cf its tower very wad, | 
being the burial-place of king Erie XV. ky 


Sala, or Salberg, a handſome large mine town fs... | 
on the river Sag, in the ſixtieth degree ten minutes 4, 1 4 
latitude, and in che feventeenth degres due mindtes a, 
longitude. It was buiJt'by king Guſtavus Naehe 
16244 who endowed it with ſeveral privileges. I. ; 
ſtreets are ſtraight and well paved, and the market * 
regular and ſpacious.” Here is held a tniſie Cutt, a c, 
of works, and of the town council, and an inferiot courtey: | 
dicature. To this town belong ſeveral eonfider;ij, 3 
eſtates, and the neighbouring villages ſupply the ina. 
tants with all kinds of commodities at a very theay hy | 
wt res or duty being paid here. 106i}; dad pope! i | 
ear the town is a very large ancien it ſilyer mine wa: . 
uſed annually to prod ih : benen bog 
marks of filver, each of theſe marks equal to niue We | 
twelve pennyweights troy; but it is now greatly de. | 
lined. In 1710 the royal family choſe this town for th 
place of their retreat during a raging peſtilence; and i, | 
1736:1t was deſtroyed by fire. 
We now come to Dalecarlia, alſo called Swediſh Tha. | 
Land, from its many valleys. - This province is-tyy | 
hundred and forty miles in — and u hundred and 
fifty ſix in breadth: it is very mountainous, and has I 
arable land; but where the ſoil between the mountain, 
allows of tillage. it yields plenty of oats and peaſe, of 
which the inhabitants make bread. - It is indeed ee, 
where diverſified with mountains, valleys, woods, heaths, 
lakes, and rivers; and abounds in mines of ſilver, iron, an} 
copper, and ſome of theſe laſt are of an incredible depth, | 
has likewiſe quarries of ſlate and mill-ſtones; and the pat. 
tures are proper for grazing, which turns to good account; | 
The inhabitants, who are called Dalecarlians, ae 
celebrated for their integrity and firm attachment to theit 
king and country, and particularly for their bravery, | 
They are proof againſt toil, hardſhips, and want; and 
have thoroughly learned the advantage of, induſtry and 
ceconomy, by being able to ſubſiſt by their labour in ſuch } 
a barren mountainous country. Great numbers of then 
are miners; but in many pariſhes there is ſcarce'a man 
who is not ſkilled in all neceſſary handicraft trades; and | 
when they are in other parts of the kingdom, they hire 
theinſelves as labourers, maſons, carpenters, and the lile. 
They trade in the bark of birch trees, hops, flate, lime, 
wooden-ware, ſcythes, hatchets, and other iron utenſis. | 
In the north part of this province they ſpeak a particular | 
language that has a great affinity with the Gothic dialed; | 
and they ſtill retain the manner of living, dreſs, and 
cuſtoms of the ancient Swedes. The Runie calendat is : 
ſtill in uſe among them, which they carry about them u 
a perpetual almanac. Z 
The principal towns in this province are. 
Hedemora, a very ancient city, which has been hand- 
ſomely rebuilt: it ſtands on the lake of Hafran, carries 
on a good trade, and has an annual fair on the feſtival of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. It is indeed one of the principal 
Cities in the whole kingdom, and is famous for the gun- 
powder made there. A mint was formerly ſet up in this 
town by Guſtavus Vaſa; and ſome of the pieces coined | 
in this place are ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious. The gardens around the town, in which fruit- .| 
trees are cultivated, are the molt pleaſant in all Dale- 
carlia. . | I oo 
Falun, in Latin Faluna, is a mine town, . ſituated be- 
tween two lakes and two mountains: it is large 
very populous ; but though its ſtreets are regular, the 
houſes are ill built with timber. One of its two market 
places is very ſpacious and handſome, On the north fide 
of it ſtands a large ſtone edifice, in which is held a court 
of juſtice ; and in the ſame market place are erected a 
granary and diſpenſary. * On the eaſt ſide of it, is a hand- 
ſome church built with ſtone, and the roof covered witl 
copper, the doors are of braſs, and the tower is te- 
markably high. Without the town, towards the ealt, 
ſtands another church, built, with ſtone, and covere@ | 
with copper. Falun. has a good ſchool, a fine copper 
weigh-houſe, a mine court, aud other inferior cours 
At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt of Falun, is the famous 
copper mine that uſed every year to produce ten 2 
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f copper, and in ſome years even more, but 
of wr pc In greatly decreaſed; The depth of 
this mine is 350 Swedilh ells, and a great variety of cu- 
nous engines belong to this work. VVV 
Nordland, its | Situation and Produce. Jes Provinces 


4 5 ORDLAND, in Latin Nordlandiaz doubtleſs 

received its name from its being ſituated; to the 
north of Sweden Proper. It is bounded on the eaſt by. 
the gulph of Bothnia ; on the ſouth by Upland and 
Dalecarlia; on. the welt it joins to Dalecatlia, Norway, 
and Lapland; and to the north it borders on Lapland 
only. This country, in the times of ut N e Was a 
diſtin monarchy, to which ſeveral vaſſal kings were 
tributary. It has more timber and veniſon than any of 
the other parts of the kingdom, but its rocks and moun- 
tains leave only a ſmall extent of land fit for tillage. 
It has however ſome fertile ſpots and verdant paſtures, 
that are agreeably interſperſed with lakes, rivers, and 
woods, which abound with fiſh ; and a great number of 
cattle are bred in the country. Here are larger flights 
of wild geeſe than in any other part of the kingdom; 
but oak and birch trees do not grow wild beyond Up- 
land, fo that thoſe trees are very ſcarce. This province 
has ſeveral rich mines. TR | | 


It is divided into ſeven provinces, viz. Gaſtrickland, 


mania, and Weſt Bothnia; yet has no. more than nine 
towns. barge | 


The province of Gaſtrickland, in Latin Gaſtricia, 
derives its name from the word Gaſtrick, which ſigni- 


gs are of ſtone, others of 
wood, and others have a mixfure of both. The ſtreets 
are very irregular, and the market-place is badly laid out. 
The town is populous, and has a fine town-houſe built 
with ſtone, a very ancient hoſpital, that was rebuilt with 
ſtone in the year 1731 ; and it carries on an advantageous 
trade, The company of fiſhermen. conſtitute two thirfls 
of the burghers. The caſtle was entirely deſtroyed by fire 
in 1727, but it has been ſince rebuilt, and the governor 
reſides in it. On the neighbouring iſland of Alderholm 
Juſt mentioned, are a handſome iron weigh-houſe, a dock, 
a Argan place for deals, &c. a large. cuſtom-houſe, 
an arſenal, a magazine, and two warehouſes ; and ſeve- 
ral magazines and warehouſes are alſo erected on 
Iſlandſholm. | 
. The province of HalſingJand, called in Latin Helſingia, 
15 one hundred and twenty miles in length, and ninety- 
lix in breadth; its paſtures feed a great number of fine 
cattle, and the little arable land it contains yields good 
crops. Linſeed is cultivated here with great induſtry. 
re are alſo large foreſts and good iron works. 
The inhabitants trade in iron, linnen, tallow, butter, 
tar, deal boards, timber, and wild fowl, as partridges, 
woodcocks, and moor-hens, ſome thouſands of which are 
ery winter carried in fledges to Stockholm. The Hel- 
'Ng1ans are celebrated for their bravery, - and have made 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral countries where they have 
ſettled, and to which they have given their own name. 
eſides the Gothic or Runic 9 Which is here 


22 with the Peculiarities and principal Places in 


Halſingland, Medelpadia, Jemtia, Harjedalen, Anger- | 
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molt noted being only ſmall ſea- port towns that contain 
nothing worthy of obſervation. 
The province of Medelpad, in Latin Medelpadia, is 
eighty-four miles in length and forty-two in breadth. 


II bough it is very mountainous and woody, it has ſeveral 
[valleys of arable. and meadow land. The ſeed is not 


ſown here till about Whitſuntide, but the corn ripens in 
ten weeks. Among the foreſts of this province there are 
ſome of prodigious extent that abound in game of all 
ſorts, as elks, rein- deer, beavers, martens, lynxes, foxes, 
weaſels, and wild-foWwl. | 7 


rivers, which ſupply; it with plenty of fiſh ; and the grain 


produced in the province is ſufficient for the ſupport of its 


inhabitants. They have alſo plenty of cattle ; and deal in 
timber, hoops, flax, hemp, butter, fowls and dried fiſh ; 
ſalmon and ſeals are alſo caught here,  '  _ 

The principal place in this province is Sundſwall, a. 
well-built ſmall town, and the only ſea- port in the 
country. It was built in the reign of Guſtavus Adol- 


merly the Trading-Place; but in 1647 it was rebuilt by 


ren ſandy plain between high mountains. In the middle 
of the town is a pond well ſtocked with a kind of ſmall 
carp. A wollen manufacture has been lately ſet up in 
this town : and here is a dock where ſeveral large veſ- 
ſels have been built. The harbour, which is above a 


wooden chairs, deals, tar, and the bark of birch trees. 
The next province we fhall deſcribe is that of Jamt- 
land, called in Latin Jemtia, which borders on the 
kingdom of Norway, and is nearly of a cireular form: 
It is an hundred and thirty-ſix miles in length, and an 
hundred and twenty in breadth, and was annexed to 
the crown of Sweden in 1658 by the treaty of Roſchild. 
It is in general a mountainous country; the weſtern 


part, on the frontiers of Norway, is over-run with vaſt 


craggy rocks and high mountains, and between theſe 


verdant ſpots among the mountains, that afford good 
paſture : in -theſe parts the inhabitants houſe their cattle 
even in ſummer-time, and by this means breed fine cows, 
whoſe milk yields excellent butter. 

The eaſtern part conſiſts of a champaign country, 
watered by ſeveral lakes and rivers that abound with 
fiſn. Barley is the grain moſtly ſown here; they alſo 
ſow a conſiderable quantity of rye, and ſome wheat, 


with oats of an extraordinary goodneſs. The country 
abounds with excellent turneps. The ſeverity of the 


froſt ſometimes, indeed, cauſes a ſcarcity of corn, which 
obliges the Jamtlanders to make bread of the pounded 
bark of trees, the rye bread being reſerved for feſtivals. 
Here are great numbers of elks, which the Jamtlanders 
caſtrate, in order to make them grow large and fat: and 
many hands are employed in extracting iron from a kind 
of iron ore, that reſembles ſmall ſtones, and are col- 
lected in fenny places. Here are alſo allum quarries, 
ſand-ſtone, ſlate, the lapis ollarius, fine rock-cryſtals, 
lead-ore, a place where ſalt- petre is refined, and two new 
built copper-works. | 9 
This country is ſo thinly inhabited, that there are 
only fix places where divine fervice is performed every 
Sunday; in ſome churches it is celebrated every other 
Sunday, in others only every third Sunday, and in all 
the reſt the congregations afſemble but three or four 
times a year. There is not ſo much as one town in the 
whole country, and only eleven pariſhes in which are 
erected forty-ſix churches: in all theſe pariſhes there 
are but ſeven hundred and ſeventeen chimnies, though they 


The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, 
hunting and fiſhing. They likewiſe carry on a conſi- 
derable trade with the Norwegians, whom -they ſupply 
with ſalt-pans, ſteel, iron - ware, and a kind of leather, 
dreſſed in ſuch a manner as entirely to keep out the wa- 


sit is called, which differs from the former. | 


very where known, they have the Halſingland NAS] jackets, that are proof againſt wet. In this Oy 8 
f 805 | _ defart 


There are no conſiderable cities in this province, thoſe 


Ihe country is agteeably interſperſed. with lakes and 


phus, on the ſpot now called the Old Town, but for- 


Queen Chriſtina in its preſent ſituation, which is a bar- 


league in breadth, is very commodious, and the inha- 
bitants have a good trade in linen, fleſh, cheeſe, butter, 


are deep vallies and rapid torrents; but there are ſome 


form an area of two thouſand four hundred ſquare miles. 


ter; with this leather they make ſhoes, boots, and even 
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. defart country, bypochondriac diſorders and ſelf-murders' 
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are very frequent. PIO Es TIO e 
Ihe next province we ſhall deſeribe is that of Harje- 
dualen, in Latin Hardalia, which was added to the Swe- 
din dominions by the treaty of Bremſebro, concluded in 
1645 and is ninety: miles in length, and from forty-two 


to ſortyreight miles in breadth, It abounds in woods and | 
mines; but little of the ground is tilled: it has however 
-paſtures that enable the inhabitants to carry on an advan - joi 


tageous trade in horned cattle; they ſubliſt by grazing, 
hunting, and fiſhing, and ſell a great quantity of cheeſe, 
which is much eleeme n.. W 
The previnte of Angermanland, in Latin Angerman- 
nia, Hes te the north of Harjedalen, and is an hundred 
forty- four miles in length, and thirty-ſix in breadth. 
It is exttemely mountaineus and woody ;- but ſome parts 
meadow lands afford paſture for the cattle, and the lakes 
Works; and in the bottom of ſome of the ſtagnant lakes 
is found a fine red colour fit for painting, 
Ihe only town in this country is Hernoſand, in Latin 
Her#ofandia, ' a fek-port on the iſland off Hernon, nęat 
the mouth of the river Angerman, where it diſcharges 
itſelf into the gulf of Bothnia, It was built in 1584, 
and has a communication with the continent by a bridge 
about a hundred Swediſh ells in length. The houſes, 
which are of timber, have very thick walls, and ſtand on 
the declwity of a hill towards the ſea. On the north ſide 
of the harbour the water is of a ſufficient depth for the 
largeſt ſhips to come up and unload at the warehouſes; 
but on the ſouth ſide this can only be done by flat-bot- 
tomed veſſels and lighters. This was formerly a ſtaple 
"town, and it ſtill carries on a conſiderable trade, parti- 
cularly in linen, and the annual fair held at this town on 
the fourteenth of September, is the moſt frequented of 
any in Nordland. This town has a ſeminary and a 
ſcheol. In 1710, 1714, and 1721, it was burnt by 
the Ruſſians, la it has fince recovered from theſe dread- 
The laſt province in Nordland is that of Weft Both- 
nia, which lies on the welt {ide of the upper part of the 
gulf of Bothfnia, white the oppoſite ſide is termed Eaſt 
- Bothnia, of which we have given an account in our 
. deſcription of Finland. | 
The inhabited part of Weſt Bothnia, from the frontiers 
of Angermanland to the church of Upper Tornea, is com- 


puted to be about three hundred forty-eight miles in length, 


and its breadth from ninety- ſix to a hundred and eight miles. 
Many pleaſant iſlands lie off the coaſt of this province; 
it has alſo ſeveral foreſts, with many lakes and rivers. 
Weft Bothnia has ſome excellent paſtures, though. the 
ſummits of the high mountains are moſtly covered with 
moſs, on which the rein-deer generally feed. The land 
is for the moſt part level, and the ſoil tolerably fertile; 
for though they ſow the corn very late, it ripens in ſix, 
ſeven, or eight weeks, according as the place dies more 
or [leſs expoſed to the north winds : [ſudden frofts, how- 


ever, often prove extremely detrimental to the corn, |. 


particularly the froſty nights that frequently happen in 
the month of July. There are alſo ſeveral good copper 

- and iron mines in this province, | 

The inhabitants, who are famed for their-courage and 


' bravery, ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, hunting, and 


fiſhing; they endure hunger and want better than moſt 
other people, they being inured to it from their youth, 
and even in fruitful years they mix their corn with chaff 
and pulverized pine-bark, to make what they term 
pounded bread. They trade in ſables, and the ſkins of 
blue and white foxes, hyenas, bears, wolves, ermines, 
martens, beavers, and rein- deer; and alſo in beams, 
deal boards, timber, and ſhingles; tar, ſalted and ſmoke- 
dried ſalmon, and other fiſh; train oil, veniſon, tallow, 
butter, cheeſe, caſtor, and linen. Theſe commodities 
are not only carried to other parts of Sweden, but over 
the mountains to Norway, or through valt deſarts to 
Ruſha. | Saba 
Weſt Bothnia is divided into four inferior govern- 
ments, the principal places in which are, i 
Umea, in Latin Uma, a conſiderable ſea- port town, 


built by Guſtavus Adolphus, at the mouth of the river| 
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Une from eaſt to weſt, with ſeveral others inte 


Umea. It has four ſtreets, which extend in "OM | 
deln, 


them at right angles from north to ſouth! At 
angle is a large area, on which che church ſtauds 
harbour is commodious, and the inhabitants e N 
Pitea, in Latin Pitovia, is a ſea-port ſituated in a 

"Itty; 
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440 to it. Pit: 
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_— The laſt town we ſhall mention in this province! 
Tornea, in Latin Torna, à ſmall ſea-port ſituated op: | 
peninſula formed by the river Tornea, where it falls no 
the gulph of Bothnia, in the ſixty-Afch degree fifty . 
nutes fifty ſeconds north latitude, and is ſaid to be the 
fartheſt towards the north of any town in Europe,” | 
has three ſtreets, which run in parallel lines from nor 
to ſouth, and are inter ſected at right angles by fourteen 
croſs ftreets or lanes. The chunk, which is built with | 
timber, ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the other bull. 
ings, but within the” palliſadoes that incleſe the tom, 
and alſo a pretty large piece of arable land. Divine. 
vice is here performed in the Swediſh language, w 


* good ſchool. Old Pitea is now a large villa 
nds ting of many houſes irregularly ſcattered on a fine 
and rivers yield plenty of fiſh. Here are ſeveral fine iron | mon. 2 % ile f C123 SCA 355 


| Which 
is uſed by the burghers. - There is another church bat 
with ſtone on an iſland called Biorkhen, which lies net 

the town, and here the ſervice is performed in the Fu- 

nean language for the benefit of the ſervants of tie 
burghers, and the inhabitants of the adjacent county, - 
All the dwellings in Tornea, like thoſe” in the nei. 
-bouring country, have a large court, of which %o fd 
at leaſt are taken up with apartments; and in the other } 
two are the ſtables, barns, and other out-houſes. Thee 


| courts, in the country habitations, are exactly ſquare; 


ro form. | Avery conſide- 
the Bwedes and 1 


but in Tornea are of an 
able trade is carried on here, not only by 


| Laplanders, but by the Norwegians and Ruſſians; who 


alſo reſort to the trading places of Tornea, in order u 
traffic. 55 . £224 n MEHR, 
Mr. Bufching obſerves, that in 1694 this town un 
honoured. with the preſence of king Charles XI. wiv, 
being accompanied by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction and 
learning, took a view of the ſun at midnight from die 
tower of the church at Tornen; for in the midit of ſun- 
mer the ſun may be ſeen above the horizon when in the 
oppoſite part of the meridian of Tornea, by-a ſpectat 
placed at a certain height above the ſurface of the ear. 
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/ Swepisy LAPLAND. 55 
Its Situation and Extent; with a very particular Auus 1 | 
the Climate, and Face. of the Country ; the Beatty g * 
Northern Lights in a Lapland Winter ; the Beaſts in, 
and Fiſbes. ae e 


Sen Lapland, Which is called by its mne 


11 


tants Sameland, or Samenolmoi, is bounded oni 
caſt by Eaſt Bothnia and Ruſſian Lapland on the fold 
by Jamtland, and on the weſt and north by Norw]ʃ e 
Lapland. According to ſome computations this count 
is four hundred and twenty miles in length, and the 
hundred and ſixty in breadth ; but others repreſent ita 
every way much more extenſive. e 
It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that this gut 
ſeems at firſt ſight, eſpecially in winter, ſoarce fit to! 
the habitation of man. In moſt places it abounds 
rocks and mountains, whoſe ſummits ſeem to pie 
clouds, and are covered with everlaſting ſnaw. 
parts of Lapland conſiſt of barren heaths and and) 
farts, over-run with moſs, fern, and to appearance it 
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profitable weeds ; while one barren wild ſtretches bert. | 
| | an 7 
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0 0 Nat extremity; that Mr. Reaumur's mercurial ther- 


44 air i converted all the vapour in it into ſhow j/* 
ts arr round in white vortexes — If we went a 
« broad; dye felt as if the air was tearing our breaſts in 
« pieces; and the cracking of the wood of which the 
« houſes are built, as if ſplit by the violence of the froſt, 
eee ws ith an increaſe of call td 
« in this country you may oſten ſer people who have-loft” 
« an arm or leg by the froſt; The cold; which is always 

4 very great, ſometimes increaſes by ſuch violent and 
« ſudden fits, as are almoſt infallibly fatal to thoſe*who | 

i zre ſo unhappy as to be-expoſed to it; and ſometimes 
ii there riſe ſudden tempeſts of ſnow that are ſtill more 
u dangerous. The winds ſeem” to blow from all quar- 
« ters at once, and drive about the ſnow with ſuch fury, 
& that all the roads are in a moment rendered inviſible.” 
Preadful is the ſituation of a perſon ſurprized in the 
fields by ſuch a ſtorm: his knowledge of the country, 
« and even the mark he may have taken by the trees, 
& cannot avail him: he is blinded by the ſnow, and if he 
« attempts to find his way home is generally loſt. In ſhort, 
« during the whole winter the cold was ſo exceſſive, 
« that on the ſeventh of April, at five in the morning, 
the thermometer was fallen to twenty diviſions below 
+ the point of freezing, though every afternoon it roſe 
* two or three diviſions above it: a difference in the 
height not much leſs: than that which the greateſt heat 
© and cold felt at Paris uſually produce in that inſtru- 
ment. Thus in twenty-four hours we had all the va- 
© riety felt in the temperate zones in the compaſs of a 
* whole year,” FCC 


i 
: 
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Lapland is infeſted with ſuch-ſwarms of gnats and flies 
of various ſpecies, that, like clouds, they darken the ſky, 
and obſcure the light of the ſun. Theſe fix on every 
naked part of the body, bite with itting fury, and 
ſome draw blood wherever — ͤ 5 
+ After this deſcription it muſt appear much leſs ſurpri- 
ſing that Lapland ſhould be thinly peopled, than that it 
ſhould: be peopled at all: but noofihfunding theſe diſ- 
advantages, Nature has beſtowed on theſe dreary regions 
ſeveral conveniencies; and it-is certain, however im 
bable it may appear, that content and happineſs are to 
be found there. VVV 
The mountains, which are of a prodigious height and 
extent, are perhaps intended to ſhelter the plains from 
violent winds; and even their wildneſs and irregularity 
has ſomething very entertaining to the eye; eſpecially in 
ſummer ; the alternate ſucceſſion of hills and valleys ex- 
kibit a delightful variety of proſpects; and there arè ſome 
Places in this country, which in ſummer may be reckon- 


Ik ata certain ſeaſon-of the 


When at laſt, in ſummer, the ſun warms the air, | 


| & this place, 'dur'{aw/hone; It ſeemed rather, 
<< indeed; a place of reſort for fairies and'genii; than for 
£6: thoſe of ſavage ünimals. SOR c JOB 1463 0030 

Een deen mat have been, mae; 
| 


of their ores and foſſils: for here are mines of ſilver; lead, 


- 


9 gr of a ſurprizing magnitude, ſo hard and fine that 
when pol 


amethyſts, loadſtones, native cinnabar, quickſilyer, and 


* £ 


and the nights long, tedious, and irkſome; this is in 
ſome meaſure compenſated by the pleafant luminous ſum- 
mers;'whenz in tnoft parts of this country, the ſun is viſi- 


to which the inhabitants of the temperate climates are en- 


ſun, the brightneſs of the moon-light, the twinkling- of 
the ſtars, and the effulgent corruſcations of the attrora - 
borealis, afford a light ſufficient for molt occaſions of 
life. The ſhort days are no ſooner cloſed, fays Mau- 


(4e PPT re Þ r ITY L 7 
4 light up the ſky, as if deſigned to compenſate for the 
<< abſence of the fun. 5 Theſe fires have not here, as in 
«© more ſouthern climates, any conſtant ſituation. Tho 
«© A luminous arch is often ſeen fixed towards the north, 


cc. of the hemiſphere. 
«© of a great ſcarf of bright light, with its extremities - 
te upon the horizon, which, with a motion reſembling. 
«that of a fiſning - net, glides ſoftly up the ſky; preſer v 
«ing in this motion a direction nearly perpendicular to 
tc the meridian; and moſt commonly after theſe preludes, 
te all the lights unite at the zenith, and form the top of 
& a crown. Arcs like thoſe ſeen in France towards the 
c north, are here frequently ſituated towards the ſouth; 

ce and often towards both the north and ſouth at once. 
cc Their ſummits approach each other; the diſtance of 
cc their extremities widens towards the horizon, I have 


TY 2 at the zenith; and both the one and the other 
cc 


c Their tops are all placed in the direction of the meri- 
« dian, though with a little declination to the welt ; 
ce which I did not fin to be conſtant, and which is 
«© ſometimes inſenſible. It would be endleſs to mention 


e all the different figures theſe meteors afſume, and the 


ct various motions with which they are agitated, . Their 
« motion is moſt commonly like that of a pair of colours 
c waved in the air, and the different tints of their light 
cc gives" them the appearance of ſo many vaſt ſtreamers 
« of changeable taffety. Sometimes they line-a part of 
<« the ſky with ſcarlet. On the eighteenth of December 


|<< I faw a phenomenon of this kind, that in the midſt 


4c of all the wonders to which I was now every day ac- 
<« cuſtomed; raifed my admiration. To the foitth a great 
ce ſpace of the ſky appeared tinged with ſo lively a red, 
< that the whole conſtellation of Orion looked as if it 
<< had been dipped in blood. This light, which was at 


« firſt fixed, ſoon moved, and changing into other co? 


« ſours, violet and blue, ſettled into a dome; whoſe top 


ed amongſt the moſt delightful ſpots in the world. The | << ſtood a little to the ſouth-weſt of the zenith; The 


_ lakes, lays the laſt- mentioned author, that ſurround 
de mountain of Niemi, give it the air of an enchanted 
2 un romance. On one hand you fee a'grove of 
ces riſe from a plain ſmooth and level as the walks of 
a garden, and at ſuch eaſy diſtances as neither to embar- | 
= the walks, nor the proſpect of the lakes that waſh 


| 


cc moon ſhone bright, but did not in the leaſt efface it. 
© Th this country, where there are lights of ſo man 

ec different colours; I never ſaw but two that were red; 
cc and ſuch are taken for preſages of ſome = misfor- 
«tune; After all, when people gaze at theſe pheno- 
c mena with an unphiloſophic eye, it is not ſurprizing 


he foot of the mountain, On the other hand are apart- 
ments of different ſizes that ſeem eut by art in the rocks, 


a. A 


«© jf they diſcover in them armies ctigaged, fiery chariots, 
25 2 F 
e | Another 


a theſe mountains are inferior to ſew in the richneſs | 
copper and iron: hut they are worked only during a few * 
months in the ſummer; becauſe the froſt renders their en- 
oliſhed they reſemble real diamonds; and likewiſe - 
ble-for ſeveral weeks ibove the horizon; à phenomenon - 


tirely ſtrangers. Even in winter; the radiancy of the 
56 r than fires of a thouſand figures and colours 


te they ſeem more * to poſſeſs the whole extent 
Sometimes they begin in the form 


«ſeen ſome of the oppoſite arcs whoſe ſummits almoſt © 
ave frequently ſeveral concentric arcs beyond: it. : 
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Another ade the;twiligh high begins Four i n 4 kind of, peter v ire, 1 4 — 

an 18 W 10 n Kind; of, ire, t ; 
brine, hours: cane ha py ig long after;that | ſoms of their coats, their girdles, arid the e hoe 1 | 

| lumingrp1is. ſet: Indeed hog 5 — nw. ep] Pape, Neither ſen khe whatr-it is to weat Jing; "ag 

__. away; the dark-ſeaſans and-gmploy:the ingus nnthe gold. ſeaſon; wear: next: the: body a :fawi's | fhin 

| __ the ear in their reſpeRive; pcoupativns'y and, in] waiſteoat. the only — ke thing | 

| en rn eg pg IS | 


blaſt. CH 
=o 5 t, without TRY the bark ; 
ts to ind pretty large trees that 
vpon th lighteft-touch, |: 
the hint {of.,covering; their — this barks..and 
indeed nothing can be imagined fitter for the p 
In the valleys, and along the banks. of 


Er aſpen, alder, willow, and: other trees, are ob- 
Tery 
ries, and flowers, are produced. [The pine: trees are more 
ſerviceable than orchards would be there; that 
ficial tree, beſides ſeveral other uſes to which. it is ap ed, 
being an eſſential part of the food of the inhabitants; — 
al labouring man who feeds on bread made of the pounded, 
| bark of the pinsetipgt proſecyes his health: and: rh 1 
reat age, ; 11% 
Ten abounds geh kinds-of übe d 


Hie. - The furs and ſkins of beats, wolves, — 
5 otters, wild and tame rein- deer, bysnas, er- 
mines, hares, ſqurrels, black, red, an — x 88 & c. 
ſerve the natives for clothing; and. 
them for many of the convenic 1 ＋ e 1 
The woods, mountains, an 
fowl; as the buſtard, heathcock, gropyſe, pheaſant, par- 
tridge, ſnow-bird, lapwing, ſwan, wildigooſe, wild duck, 
all ſorts of aquatic birds that breed in the northern. 
imates. Numerous flights of ſwans go thither in the 
ſpring; and the lapwings are ſaid to follow ig ſuch ſwarms 
as to darken the day as they paſs along, ſereaming ſo; 
loud that may be heard at the diſtance of three 
liſh miles. Eagles, falcons, hawks, kites, and other birds 
of prey, breed on the rocks and mountains; 

The fiſheries not only afford a. plentiful ſubſiſtence. to 
many of the inhabitants, but enable them to ſell a con- 
ſiderable quantity of fiſh to their neighbours, The pearls: 
found in the rivers of Lapland are remarkably, valuable; 
and ſwans, geeſe, all kinds of wild ducks, and ſeveral 
forts of ſea-fow] unknown in other countries, abound 
heres. eſpecially i in the ſouthern parts. Nag 
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Of the Perſons, Dr YER"; BIR Li 2 of the L ur, 
kk nn D th and wr of Loaf Loh Rein- 
deer, which are therefore particularly deſeribed. Their. 

| Arts 3 the Riches of thoſe who engage. in Trade; their 
Tents and Furniture; and their Skill in the Management 

of their Boats. The Food of the different Tribes, 
HE Laplanders are of a brown, and ſwarthy com-] 
plexion, which is the caſe with the inhabitants both. 
cold and very hot countries; their hair is black, 
e faces broad, with peaked chins, and hollow 

8 They are generally of a middling Ban The 

all- wiſe Creator has made a proviſion for them 

| ſeverity of winter, by placing there a multitude * 
wWhoſe ſoft and warm furs and ſkins defend hem from the 
moſt piercing cold. 

The upper garment both of the men and women is 
made of ſkins with the hair on, formed like the plough- 
man's frock, girt about them with a broad belt; they 
wear breeches which reach down to their angles, and 
their cap, which is made of the ſkin of a young rein- 
deer, fits as cloſe to their heads as a ſcull-cap, coverin 
all the neck and ſhoulders. Their ſhoes are peaked, and 


e hen down, Ic Tintin: —— ed 5 i 


and-qne- 

2 
probably gave the $wedes;| 
and which, of all tame animals requites the leaft, 


A 


the pane 
| rivers, "where the trees find a deeper ſoil, pine, fir hireh, 


to thrive; and ſome. wholeſome. vegetables, ber- 


eee 
rivers e with. ©, 


and ſummer, with good milk and excellent cheeſe; bs | 
ſſides, of the inteſtines and: teadans he makes tue an 


, mountains. 


| 
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— for with:lial * 


and ſupports while it procures the greateſt ad w | 
its. owners... Theſe creatures provide for themſelves, fe 
ing in ſummer on leaves, moſs, and grafs, of which they 
= much aa is ſufficient for dee be e the 
auntains; and; in winter live only on a ona kind of Thar mor 
that grows in almaſt every part of- bey come 
at. this moſs; by. ſer away. the — feet, 
. taught by inſtinct ind: the ſpots where itgroys, 
During ajourney of ſeyeraldays, in whichi they are drawn 
e by theſe animals, the only trouble 4 traveller i: 
is, either to turn them looſe, or tie them to tre, 
where the 3 of food they eat at a time does not ex- 
1 azhandful. The Laplanders are at other times oy 
olicitous to keep: their | herds of rein- deer tom g 
aſtray, and to protect them from wild: beaſts. 
particularly in ſummer, they think no'inconſider: 
1 haye no occaſion to houſe theſe: animals, for they | 
ways lie out in the qpenait, withoutany-inconveniente; | 
and when after a ſtrict ſaarch there is no 2 from beiſz 
of prey, they turn them looſe into the woods ; but uben 
they are under any apprebenſion af. danger from 
ter, they are watched by the Lapland herdfmen. + | 
The rein- deer nearly reſembles a: flag; 
hanging the head down a little, and the hotns 
directly forward: beſides, on the fore part of the head, ' 
near the root of the large horns, are two ſmaller branches; 
{| ſo that they ſeem to have four horns. | There. ate w 
different ſpecies. of theſe animals, namely, the wild nd 
the tame. The latter is well made and exceeding fwiſt, 
and indeed is of ſuch uſe to the Laplanders, that it ſup- 
| plies. the place of corn · fields and meadows, horſes ant | 
cows. In winter. they make uſe. of the fein- deer in 
trayelling; its fleſh either ſreſh or dried, without falt; 
is their chief food; and all. their cloathing, from heal 
to foot, conſiſts of the ſkins of theſe animals. The rein- 
deer alſo. ſupplies its owner with a bed; and bath: winter 


| 
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except. 
projecting 


cordage. wb 
The Laplanders, with reſpe& to their . liv 
ing and habitations, conſiſt; of two different tribe, 
namely, the Foreſt and Mountain Laplanders. The for | 
mer ſpend the greateſt part of the ſummer in the _ 
and have no property; but. the latter live! a 4 


„ ee 


Ihe food of the former chieſſy con 
fiſh and fowl ; but that of the latter principglly: depends 
on their herds of rein- deer. The Laplandergan 
and. particulagly the Foreſters, are eſteemed | | 
men, T * ve a great averſion to mining In moſt o 
the lapmar they make it their employment to carry ia 
burghers to the yearly. fairs; and ſome of the Laplin- 
ders, for 2 reaſonable reward, look after the 
belonging to other people. Moſt of them chooſe. n- 
ther to ſleep away the whole day in their tents, tha i9 
engage in any laborious employment; but thaſe whom 
want has prompted to induſtry, give evident proofs ſhat 
they are not without a capacity for mechanic trades, nor 
even for exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip. Their boats 
and. utenſils are plain indications of their kill, and ſome 
of their ledges are inlaid with horn in a variety of figuts: 
Their horn ſpoons, their Runic calendars, their moulds 
for caſting pewter utenſils, their bows and IN 


turned up at the toes, The e of the women e 


the like, are all of their own making. ; 155 


þ 4 


„Lapland women make uſe of a hort perforated 
| e ſmall holes, through Which £ draw 
00 wires of different thickrieſs, with which 


penis ily embroider theib- girdles, cloaths, and-Nledge 


©. re, They alſo prepare all Kinds of ſkins by va. 
| — 28 | out and ſew- the , habits uſed ; 


ah them. _— GAR. . ST $4 A 74 55 | 
among Laplanders, beſides the herds of rein- deer, are 


Several "pigs SY 
Allens of 'a- conſiderable quantity of ſilver in rings, 
vickless large and ſmall ſpoons, cups, &c. and money 


rows daily more and more in uſe among them: but ; 
8". te Holland rixdollar to all other coins; becauſe 
PRE ans, with whom they trade in ſummer, will 


the Norwegians, "WIE Whon Fn 
| +. take other money in exc e for their goods. 
— of thei ſubſtance © conſiſts of domeſtic utenſils; 


other furniture, as tents, iron pots, copper and braſs, 
2 and other cloaths, bed- furniture, fine ſledges 
with harneſſes, hatchets, boats, and fiſhing-tackle; As 
bee eee for hy ae geo be Fd wi 
fewer conveniencies. (394% Pet ; % ; ii IE: 1. oy 420 Pio $28 fon : 
As feeding their herds of rein- deer is the chief employ- 
ment of the Laplainders, : they frequently ſhift their ha 


bitations. At the approach of ſpring moſt of them move | 


ich their families twenty or thirty Swediſh miles among 
= mountains of Norway as far as the North 4 her. 
they fx their abode till autumn, and then quit moun- 
tains and return to the ſouth, to prevent their being 
frozen to death for want of fewel, and their rein- deer 
being ſtarved, there being little or no moſs ſo far to the 


north. N n 3 n * 2 4 3 FEED 
Tbe other Laplanders, who make no excurſions to the 
mountains, but dwell in the village diſtricts, or live by 


are obliged by their rein-deer, which at certain times 
ſhey a diſpoſition to remove, either from the want of fod- 
der, or their being ſenſible. of the changes that will hap- 
in the weather. | | 


provide portable dwelli and ſuch are their tents, 
which are thus formed: 8 ſet up e pony in 
a circular poſition, gradually cloſing to on the top, 
much in - form of a fu - 8 of it 
broken off. Over theſe poles they lay a kind of coarſe 
cloth, and thus form tents, ſome of which are ſufficient 
to contain twenty perſons. The hearth is in the middle, 


with ſtones: laid round it, to prevent the fire from ſpread- on thei 


ing. An aperture is left at the top, where the poles. al- 
moſt join, which ſerves both for chimney and window. 
From this hole hang two chains with hooks: at the end, 
to hang the pots on, in order to boil their victuals, or 
melt the ice or ſnow into water to drink. Round the 
inſide of the tent they lay their cloaths to keep out the 
cold wind, and ſpread branches of birch. or fir round 
the tent, by way of ſeats to ſit upon; for they have 
neither chairs, ſtools, nor benches. About the tent ſtand 
the cupboards, - where they keep their proviſions ;- theſe 
arefixed.on poſts or blocks of wood, and have ſome re- 
ſemblance to a pigeon-houſe erected on pillars. Th 

Laplanders, whenever. they have an opportunity, pitch 
their tents near dried pines, for the convenience of fewel ; 
but in ſpring and autumn they are forced to be contented 


7 


with bruſh-wood.” It ought not to be omitted, that in 


ſome of the lapmarks they erect boarded cottages, or 
wooden houſes, that reſemble thoſe of the Swedes. 
Their carriages are fledges ſhaped like ſmall. boats 
with a broad = and fo thick, that no water can pene- 
trate through them. They have a back-board for the 


traveller to lean againſt, who ſits faſt laced in the ſledge, 


and well ſecured from the cold. This vehicle is drawn 
by the rein- deer with incredible ſwiftneſs through the 
inow over mountains and v The rein-deer is har- 
neſſed with a large cloth girt, embroidered. with pewter 
wire, and faſtened: on his back. The bit is a piece of 
leather tacked to the reins of the bridle over the deer's 
head and neck, and from the breaſt a leather ſtrap. paſſing: 
under the. belly is faſtened to the fore-part-of the ſledge, 
which ſerves inſtead of ſhafts. The rein- deer in a great 
meaſure loſe their vigour and ſwiftneſs in ſummer, when 
theſe are leſs neceſſary ; but even then they are very pro- 
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P This unſettled way of life obliges the Laplanders to 
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The Laplanders alſo uſe a kind of ' ſkates; like thoſe 
uſed by the Fins and Nordlanders. They conſiſt of a 

board three or four Swediſh-ells in length, arid fix inches 

broad, ending in a point/which turns up before; [With 
theſe boards: faſtened to their feet, and a pole, With a 
round piece of wood at the end to prevent its ſinking too 
deep into the ſnow; the Laplanders ſkate along with ſuch 
{wiftneſs, as to overtake wolves and bears. 

The Laplanders who practiſe fiſhing, and live in South 
Lapmark, make uſe; of a kind of boat or little bark for 
eroſſing rivers; made of ſlight boards curiouſly joined to- 
2 with filaments of the roots of trees, or hempen 
ſtrings, and are fo light that a Laplander carries his boat 
on his ſhoulders, With the bars and every thing belong- 
ing toit, beſides his bug of proviſions. Theſe boats they 
ſteer with amazing dexterity, even among the rocks and 
down the moſt rapid water-falls; and though the cata- 
ract be ever ſo dreadful, and the Laplander ever fo great 
a ſtranger to it, he undauntedly ventures down the pre- 
-cipice in his little boat: but when he ſteers againſt the 
ſtream, and comes to a water-fall he puts aſhore; takes 
his boat upon his back, and travels till he comes to 
finooth water. 4 "Si. OE ERNST vat lot WEE 
In the Northern lapmarks they have larger boats, four 
or five fathoms in length; theſe they either haul up the 


Th water-falls with” ropes, or where the caſcades are 
ſmall, | 


ial}; ſhove them up with poles; which is done by two 
men, one of whom ſits at the head; and the other at the 
ſtern. As for going down the water- falls wit the ſtream, 
they conſider it as attended with no difficulty. - © - 
| "The Mountain Laplanders in ſummer live cliiefly upon 
milk, and on the cheeſe made of it, of which they lay 


fiſhing, likewiſe never ſettle in one place: to this they, [up à ſtore for winter. The month of September, be- 


fore the piercing froſts ſet in, they kill as many of their 
rein- deer as they think will ſerve them till Chriſtmas : 
afterwards they kill as many as will ſupply them for the 
reſt of the winter, and ſometimes kill one or two occa- 
ſtonally. It is not unuſual with the Weſtern Laplanders 
to buy Norway cows and-ſheep in ſummer, which the 
kill for their winter proviſion. They alſo eat the 
of bears and beavers; fea and wild fowl, &o. The poor 
who live in villages are contented: with the fleſſi of dogs, 
wolves, foxes, and horſes, when they can get them. 


various ways of drefling ; and thoſe who have rein-deer 


is not very uncommon among them; hut they buy it at 
a very high price. In this country none of the women 
Nerf a in dreſſing proviſions, that office belong 
ing to the maſter of the houſe. 6 e ſaying 
of grace before and after meat, nor ſhaking one another 
by the hand before they riſe from table, 1% 
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SECT. X. 


Of the | Marriages and Religion of the Swediſh a Laplanders 3 
Fr Sorcerers, and the Manner in which they pretend to 


| "ment, Trade, and Divifons of Lapland. 


HE marriages of the Laplanders: depend entirely on 
| [ the pleaſure of their parents, who pay no regard to 
the inclinations and affections of their children; and it 
is ſaid that a widow, though decrepid with age, and both 
deaf and blind, will never. want ſuitors, , if ſhe be but 
rich, They ſeem to diſapprove of marriages between 
relations, and even intimate friends: as to polygamy, it 
has never obtained amongſt them. When the parents 
have determined to chooſe a daughter-in-law, they take 
their ſon, let him be ever ſo unwilling, and accompa- 
-nied by ſome of their near relations, go to the dwelling 
of the ſon's future father-in-law, always taking ſome 
brandy with them. This liquor is the firſt and moſt 
powerful pleader in their behalf, and the acceptanoe of it 
is eſteemed a preſage of ſucceſs; but if the treaty 
comes to nothing, the young woman's parents are obliged 
to pay for all the brandy uſed during the courtſhip. - If 


The Fiſhing Laplanders live on fiſh, - which they have 
igh days and feſtivals, dreſs 'fleſh and ffh toge- 


r Z L 
ther. In ſummer they buy their ſalt of the Norwegians, 
and in the winter purchaſe it of the burghers. Tobacoo 


feretel future Events by their Magic Drums. The Govern- 


per for ing the Laplanders effects from one place to | the marriage take place, an agreement is made about 
mother, On e ad goods which the parents of the bridegroom 
f . | | Are 
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een give tothoſe of te brie, [> cevir "He bride's 


parents. are obliged tb give the new-married. pair as much 
_ Furniture and as many rein- deer as ate eſteemed an equi- 
valent for the preſents they have received. Thoſe who 
art poor marry without any of theſe previous ceremo- 
nies, every one at ſuch times providing according to their 
ability. The marriages are ſolemnized-in the churches; 
and the bride uſually feigns ſuch timidity, and ſhews ſuch! 
reluctance, that force is ſometimes obliged to be uſed to 
get her thither. After the ceremony the company return 
do 9 ex they have a feaſt, every one bring- 
ing his portion of provi 
Fed . . of AAA 
The children are inured to hardſhips from their in- 
fancy: they are firſt ſecurely laced up in little cradles, 
which are ſuſpended in the ſmoke; near the top of the 
tent, and rocked by pulling two cords that hang down 
from enech ſide. They are very careful when they begin 
to grow up, to teach them to earn a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, by accuſtoming them to all kinds of work prao- 
tiſeg among them; but they have a great averſion to 


Though the inhabitants of the Swediſh lapmarks 
make an outward. profeſſion of Chriſtianity, yet the 
.greateſt part of them are moſt groſsly ignorant, and ſhew 

no other ſigns of their having embraced that religion 

than by being baptized and called by Chriſtian names. 
Andeed they are extremely tenacious of their pagan rites 
and cuſtoms, which proceeds from the high idea they en- 
tertain of their anceſtors, and their willingne!s to believe 


that whatever they did muſt 

of commendation. & 7: T5 Ber F e Holm ( TLE 
_ - | Thoſe who are ſtill pagans call the Supreme God by 
the name of Jubmal, and term the prince of the evil 
ſpirits Perkmel. As they attribute to this laſt ſpirit a 
power equal to that of God, they endeavour to obtain his 
favour and render him propitious, in order that he may 
not hurt them. Beſides - theſe, and ſome: other deities, 
they have a number of demi-gods, © They make images 
both of wood and ſtone, but pay: the greateſt reverence 
to the latter. When the Laplanders come within ſight 
of the place where the idol ſtands, they \uneover them- 
ſelves, make low bows, and creep on their hands and 
feet up to the idol, in order to make their offering. 
Much has been ſaid of the ſorcery practiſed by theſe 
people; but fame has magnified. their ſkill far beyond 
the truth. Few of the Laplanders pretend to have any 
{kill in magic, and when any thing ſingular ſeems to be 
brought about by their magicians, it cauſes-as much ad- 
miration as among other nations. They are indeed per- 
ſuaded that their ſorcerers, by repeating myſtical words, 
or by ſome other means, can reſtore health to the ſick, 
gie tidings of goods ſtolen, and have it in their power to 
injure their neighbours, e N 
Almoſt every body has heard of their magic drums; 

but they are ſo cautiqus in the uſe of them, that their 
own countrymen ſcarce know any thing about them; 
for if they are detected in uſing them, it coſts the pre- 
tended magician his life. They are ſuppoſed to uſe theſe 
drums as oracles ; for they imagine, that by means of 
various figures painted on the head of the drum, they can 
know what pale in diſtant places; whether they ſhall 
meet with ſucceſs in hunting; what offerings will be 
moſt acceptable to their gods; with the cauſes and cures 
of certain diſeaſes. | Ay ! | 
Weare told that M. Motraye, who travelled through 
Lapland in 1718, hired a guide to direct him to the tent 
of one of theſe magicians in the moſt remote part of Lap- 
land; but was firſt obliged to give the guide all imagin- 
able aſſurance that he would not betray him to the go- 
vernment. He found the wizard-in a poor hut, and in 
as wretchedcixcumſtances 'a8tan be imagined. This 

- miſerable magician gave M. Motraye his hand, and order- 
ed him to follow him to the top of a high mountain, 

+ where he deſired him to ſtay while he fetched his drum 
and other utenſils. Soon after the 'L;aplander returned 
with his magic drum, which he had concealed among 
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which are all dreſſed and] * | Qs? | 
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abode © 


the ſhrubs for fear of a diſcovery. It was of an oval form, 
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| h 
tranſpatent parchment, © wretchedly painted wi 
teſtial ſigns; and to f Ae 


it was faſtened 34 chain with ſey, 
manded if &. 


y had any brandy; 71 — Wizard 


of it. He then put the chain and rin 
his drum, and Turning the bottorh up 
with a forked piece of a rein»deer's hormfor à few 
the rings all the while 
2 


$3 into the inſdt 


+ 
: 


Min 
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head of the drum on his bare breaftg and 


fetching a deep ſigh, he gently raiſed the drum 
head, and looked at the rings, which he cold 
diſcern throꝰ the tranſparent parchment. Having obe 
their poſition and diitance from the figures 
ſigns; he fixed his eyes upon M. Motraye, 
he would run a great hazard: of his life 

turned in his fledge, and would alſo be in g- danger i 
going down the cataracts in a boat: —— hav 


and deck 


both which would ſeize him within the 


Aue ber the Leplatdinterpriter who let M1 * 


cell, he directed him to go out to fiſm on ſome pw. 
ticular days in that and the following 
ſhould return home laden with fih: he alſo 


tell him on what days he would be equally fortunate i 


Was a batchelor or a married man, into What count 


he had travelled, and other queſtions of the like nate, | 
but this pretended magician was too wiſe t guek x 
things that were paſt, in which he knew his ignorac | 


muſt be inſtantly diſcovered. - 
With reſpect to the governor of this 
landers in 
their rightful ſovereign; though ſome of them alſo 
tribute to Denmark and Ruſſia, as at certaim ſeaſons the 
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them attend the celebration of divine ſervice in the gut. 
cature eſtabliſned all over Lapland. 


pointed for theſe courts, and for levying the taxes, a 


ſiderable of theſe fairs are held at the ſame time with the 


fortnight, but in others only a few days. The good 


knives, ſciflars, lead, powder, fire- arms, tin, or pen- 
ter, ſulphur, wine, malt- liquor, figs, &c. The La 


landers in return ſell to the inhabitants of the towns fun 


of all kinds, the fleſh and ſkins of rein- deer, fur gowts, 
boots, ſhoes, fiſh,. cheeſe, &c. There are neither town! 
or 9 fixed or meaſured miles uſed in any of thelap 
marks. | GH, Ot e er I, l ; 
| Swediſh Lapland is divided into ſeven lapmarks; or pro- 
in Nordland in whoſe neighbourhood they lie. They al 
belong to the government of Weſt Bothnia, except Jam 
land Tapmark, which is included in the government of 
Weſt Nordland. We might here give an account of each 
of theſe lapmarks, but as it would afford neither an 
uſeful inſtruction nor entertainment to the reader to de- 


houſes, or huts, and a church reſembling a: barn; v 


ſhall conclude our account of Swediſh Lapland, and pv 
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ind had but one head, which was'covered with a iid f f 
the c; 


eee 
liquor being given him, he immediately ann bus | 
ide of | 
UPoh i } 


ndiſe. After this he lig -himiſelF lerer f. 4 


long and bealthful after he had overcome two/fits of i - 


hunting. M. Motraye aſked if he could tell whetherle 
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_ their tents within the dominions of thoſe crowns, | 
hey, however, conform to the Swediſh laws; ſome | 


diſh churches, - and apply to the Swediſh courts: of jud 
The judges aſſiſtants are choſen from among the 
Laplanders, and the taxes are uſually paid 'at-the tim 
when thoſe courts of juſtice are held. At the places > | 
houſes and tents, erected by the Laplanders for their um 
convenience, with houſes and ſhops that are let to tbe 
burghers who frequent the annual fairs, The moſt con · 
courts of juſtice; and in ſome provinces. laſt about: 
which the Laplanders buy from the inhabitants of the ! 
towns are chiefly tobacco, alt, meal, cloth, à kind 6 | 


coarſe cloth called walmar, kettles, pots, fil ver. f 3 
buckles, girdles, rings, cups, needles, laces, hatchetz, 


vinces, which receive their names from the places of note 


ſcribe - petty villages, conſiſting of a few little wood 


ceed to Norway, which boynds it to the wWeſt. 
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on the higheſt mountains, whoſe ſummits are ſeen more 


generally ſets in about the middle of October, and con- 
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ties, in their ſledges to the market-towns; and after the 


the lakes and bays on the weſt ſide are kept open 1 
Warm exhalations of the ocean, though lying in a irect 
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ie of the Country in Norway. Of the differe 
| 2 17 2 and . Stones; with 4 particular 
count of the Aſheftos, or Amianthus, a Sort of incombuſtible 
Flur; and of the Mines of that Country, 
' a TY ORWAY, which is called by the Danes and the 
1 N- Norwegians themſelves Norge, is bounded on the 
north and I by the North Sea, on the eaſt by Swediſh 
Lapland and Sweden, and on the ſouth by the ſea called 
the Categate, extending in length from che fifty-ſeventh 
degree forty-ſeven minutes to the North Cape in the ſe- 
venty-firſt degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in 
breadth from the fourth degree et Brits minutes to very 
unequal diſtances within land, it being in ſome places 
two hundred and eighty, in others about a hundred and 
fifty, and in others not above thirty miles broad. 
oy moſt parts of Norway the air is pure and ſalubrious, 
but more ſo in the middle and eaſt fide than on the weſtern 
coaſt; for in the latter the air is damp, and the weather 


extremely variable, on which account ſcorbutic diſorders | 


are very common among the Norwegianss. 
In the ſummer nights the horizon, when unclouded, 
is ſo clear and luminous, that at midnight one may 
read, write, and do all kinds of work as in the day; 
and in the extremity of this country, towards the iſlands 
of Finmark, the ſun is in the midſt of ſummer continu- 
ally in view, and is obſerved to encircle day and night 
the north pole, contracting its orbit and then gradually: 


- enlarging it, till at length it leaves the horizon. On the 


other hand, in the depth of winter the ſun is for ſome 
weeks inviſible, - all the light perceived at noon being 
2 faint glimmering that continues about an hour and a 
half, which, as the ſun does not then appear above the 
horizon, chiefly proceeds from the reflection of the rays 


clearly than any other objects; but the bountiful Crea- 
tor has granted the inhabitants all poſſible aſſiſtance; for 
beſides the moon- ſhine, which by reflection from the 
mountains is rendered exceeding bright in the valleys, 
the people receive conſiderable relief from the aurora 
borealis, or northern lights, which frequently afford 
them as much light as is neceſſary for their performing 
their ordinary labours. 1 ears 2! fee Frey #2 

In the weſtern parts of this country the cold of winter 


tinues till the middle of April. The waters are congealed 
to a thick ice, and the mountains and valleys covered 
with ſnow : yet even this is of ſuch importance to the 
welfare of the country, that in a mild winter the peaſants, 
who live among the mountains, are conſiderable ſuffer- 
ers; for without this ſevere froſt and ſnow, they can 
neither convey. the timber they have felled to the rivers, 
nor carry their corn, butter, furs, and other commodi- 


fale of them carry back the neceſſaries with which they 
es there ſupplied: for the largeſt rivers, with their roar- 
ing cataracts, are arreſted in their courſe by the froſt, 
and the very ſpittle is no ſooner out of the mouth than 


it is congealed, and rolls along the 2 like hail. But | 


the wiſe Creator has given the inhabitants of this cold 
Climate a greater variety of preſervatives. againſt the wea- 
ther, than moſt countries afford. Extenſive foreſts ſup- 
ply them with plenty of timber for building and for fuel; 
= wool of the ſheep, and the furs and ſkins of wild 
eaſts, furniſh them with warm lining for their cloaths, 
2 covering for their beds; innumerable flights of wild 
Owl ſupply them with down and feathers; the mountains 
themſelves ſerve them for fences againſt the north and 

eaſt winds, and their caverns afford them ſhelter. 
hile the winter thus rages in the eaſt of Norway, 


line with theſe frozen eaſtern pare 
ſeldom known to laſt above a fortnight or three weeks. 
f Germany, which is two hundred 
eagues nearer the line, the winters are generally more 
ſevere, and the froſts ſharper than in the dioceſe of Ber- 
gen; for the inhabitants here are often ſurprized at read - 
of froſt and ſnow in Poland and 
Germany, when they feel no ſuch weather; and the 
learned Dr. Pontoppidan obſerves, that the harbours of 
| and Lubec, are 
much oftener froze than thoſe of Norway, where this 
ſeldom happens above two or three times in a whole cen- 
tury. Thus the winter at Bergen is ſo moderate, that 
| | to the fiſhermen and ma- 
riners; and there the North Sea continues navigable 
during the whole winter as far as the eightieth or eighty- - 
ſecond degree. Thus while the inhabitants of the eaſtern 
I | parts have by means of the ice and ſnow the convenience 
com in ſledges to the market- 
towns, thoſe of the weſtern fide 6n the ſea · coaſt are at the 
fame time employed in their profitable fiſheries. How. 
ever, Bergen, and all the eaſtern coaſt, is ſo ſubject to. 
frequent rains, that the men, whenever they go abroad, 
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ing in the public 


Amſter dam, Hamburg, 


the ſeas are almoſt always open 


of bringing their commodities in 


wear rain-hats made like umbrellas, and the women in 
or ſilk veil over their heads. 


within high mountains, where the reverberation, of the 


rays of the ſun on all ſides heat the air; and as there 1s 
almoſt no night, neither the atmoſphere nor the moun- 
' tains. have time to cool. Indeed there cannot be a more 
deciſiye proof of the ſummer's heat in Norway, than that 
ſeveral vegetables, and particularly barley, in ſome places 


grow up and ripen within ſix weeks or two months. 


The rocks, which riſe ſeveral fathoms above the ſurface 
of the water, are a kind of rampart that defends the coaſt, 
and amount to ſome hundred thouſands. They form 
abundance of good harbours; and in many places iron 
rings are faſtened to them for mooring ſhips, where there 
is not ſea-room or good anchorage. As the water is calm 
and ſmooth, they are of great ſervice to coaſters, the 


while the open places are very dangerous, and every 
Norway is generally ſteep and perpendicular, ſo that 
to two, three, or four hundred fathoms. 


miles into the land, and in ſome of them, which are but 


the depth does not exceed a hundred fathoms. 

As the country is extremely mountainous, the arable 
land is but little in compariſon of the waters and deſerts, 
which obliges the inhabitants to procure half their ſub- 
ſiſtence from the ſea. Hence the villages are ſmall, and. 
the houſes ſcattered among the vallies: in ſome places, 
however, thoſe of the peaſants ſtand ſo high on the edge 


them; ſo that when a clergyman is ſent for, who is un- 
uſed to the road, he riſks. his life in aſcending them, 


eſpecially in winter, when the ways are ſlippery. In 
ſuch places the bodies of the dead are let down with ropes, 
or brought down on men's backs, before they are laid in 
a coffin ; and at ſome diſtance from Bergen, they are 


32 | 


obliged in winter to draw the mail over the ſteepeſt 
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all weathers ſecure themſelves by wearing a black woollen 
In ſummer the weather is not only warm but extremely. 


hot. Theſe violent heats, which are, however, of ſhort 
duration, may be partly derived from the valleys ineloſed 


With reſpect to the coaſt, that on the weſt of Nor- 
way is ſurrounded by a great number of iſlands an] rocks, 
ſome of the former being three, ſix, or nine Norway 
miles in length, and pretty fertile; but moſt of them are 
ſmall, and inhabited by only a few fiſhermen and pilots. 


violence of the waves being broken againſt theſe barriers, 
prove fatal to many ſmall veſſels. The ſhore. of ; 
cloſe to the rocks, the depth of the ſea is from a hundred 

Several gulphs and creeks run forty, fifty, and ſixty 


from fifty to a hundred fathoms in breadth, runs a nar- - 
row channel four hundred fathoms deep; but on the ſides. 


of ſteep precipices, that ladders are fixed to climb up to 


T The ; 


_ tains on ways that are either ſhorec 


tain, ot, if help be at hand, be drawn up by ä rope, and 


wild beaafts, which render it difficult to extirpate them; 


_ Nance is, that hE runs this riſk with the help of only a 


a man or beaſt has thus the misfortune to fall ſome hun- 


their ſummits, which 


far up the country: the paſſage being every where in- 


it, reaching a fathom beyond it, and then a third or 
fide. Thus in paſſing over the bridge, eſpecially in the 


that filled with terror they alight from their horſes, and 


ture has added x 


One of the principal inconveniencies experienced by | 
travellers ariſes from the roads; for they cannot, with- 
out terror, paſs even the king's road, which ir. ſeveral 
places extends up the ſides of ow and cragey moun- 

up, or ſuſpended by 
iron bolts fixed in the mountains; and though not above 
the breadth of a foot-path, have no rails on the fide. If 
two travelfers were to meet there in the night, and not 
ſee each other ſbon enough to ſtop where the road will 
ſuffer them to paſs, they mult ſtop ſhort, without being 
able to paſs by each other, or to find a turning for their 
hörſes, or even to alight, The only reſource I can imagine | 
in this difficulty, ſays the biſhop of Bergen, is, that one 
muſt endeavour to cling to ſome cliff of this ſteep moun- 


then throw hp horſe headlong down a tfemendous preci- 
pice, in order to make room for the other traveller to pals. | 
The caverns of the mountains alſo afford ſhelter to the 


and it is not eaſy to deſcribe the havoc made by the lynxes, 
foxes, bears, and eſpecially : wolves, among the cattle, 
goats, hares, and other uſe unn 


Another diſadvantage is, that the cows, ſheep, and 


goats belonging to the peaſants often fall down the pre- 
cipices, and ate deſtroyed. Sometimes they make a falſe 
ſtep into a projection called a mountain-hammer, where 
they can neither aſcend nor deſcend : on this occaſion a 
peaſant chearfully ventures his life for a ſheep or a goat; 
deſcending from the top of a mountain or a rope of ſome. 
hundred fathems in length, with his legs over a croſs 

Nick, till he ſets his fobt on the place where he finds 
his goat, when' he faſtens it to the rope, and it is drawn 

up.along with, himſelf. But the moſt amazing circum- 


ſingle perſon, who holds the end of the rope, or faſtens 
it to a rock, if there be one at hand proper for that pur- 
poſe. There are inſtances of the aſſiſtant himſelf having 
been dragged down, ſaerificing his life from his fide- 
lity to his friend, on which both have periſhed. When 


dred fathoms down the precipices, it is obſerved, that the 
air preſſes with ſuch force againſt the bodies thus falling, 
that they are not only deprived of life for ſome time be- 
fore they reach the ground, but their bellies burſt, and 
their entrails come out, which is plainly the caſe when 
they fall into deep waer 
rom' the multitude of ſprings that iſſue from the 
mountains, and the vaſt . of ſnow accumulated on 
| tly diflolves in ſummer, are 
formed many lakes, in ſome of which are floating iſlands, 
and a conſiderable number of rivers, the largeſt of which is 
the Glommen, or Glamer ; but none of them are navigable 
terrupted by rocks, and in ſome places by dreadful ca- 
taracts, in which the ſtream precipitates itſelf from the 
height of forty, fifty, and even a hundred fathoms. The 
belles over theſe rivers are not walled, but formed of 
timber caſes filled with ſtones, which ſerve for the piers 
on which the timbers are laid. The largeſt bridge of 
this kind has forty-three ſtone caſes, and is a hundred 
paces in length. In thoſe places where the narrowneſs 
d rapidity of the current will not admit of ſinking 
theſe caſes, thick maſts are laid on each fide of the 
ſhares with the thickeft end faſtened to the rocks : one 
maſt being thus laid in the water, another is placed upon 


fourth in like manner to the middle of the ftream, where 
it is joined by other connected maſts from the oppoſite 


middle, it ſeems to ſwing, which to thoſe who are not 
uſed to theſe bridges appears extremely dangerous, ſo 


lead them over. 15 | 

The mountains of Norway are, however, attended 
with ſome advantages: a great chain of them ſerves as a 
barrier between this country and Sweden; and beſides, 
they exhibit the moſt delightful proſpects; for here na- 
| r beauties to the ſituation of cottages. 
and farm-houſes, than in other countries can be enjoy- 
ed by royal palaces, though affiſted by all the varieties 


12 A SYSTEM OF! GROGRAPHY. . 


of mine, ſays the biſhop of Bergen, is ſaid to have , 
the name dl the Northern Italy to the diſtrict of Wan 4 


Noam, | 


which lies ſome leagues to the eaſtward of Bergen 1 
certainly there cannot be a more inchanting proſpeg. 
All the. buildings in it are the church, the parſo 

and a few farm-houſes ſcattered on different Eminence 
The beauty of the place is much heightened by two uni. 
form mountains gradually riſing to a vaſt height, betwixe | 
which runs a valley near half a league in breadth, and; 
river which ſometimes _ precipitates itſelf down the | 
in foaming cataracts, and at others ſpreads itſelf into 
ſmall lakes. On both ſides it is bordered with the fines 
meadows intermingled with little thickets, and by le 
eaſy declivities of the verdant mountains covered with | 
fruitful fields and farm-houſes, ſtanding; above each other 
in a ſucceſſion of natural terrafſes. Between theſe a ſlite. 
ly foreſt preſents itſelf to the view, and beyond that tie 
ſummits of mountains covered with perpetual ſnow, ani 
ten or twelve ſtreams iſſuing from the ſnowy mount, 
form an agreeable contraſt in their meanders along the 


blooming ſides of the hills, till they loſe themſelves in | 
the Tivers e . ae Þ 
Within the bowels of ſome of the mountains are fee. 
ral of the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, ſome white, 
others veined with blue, and others variegated with z 
variety of colours: there is likewiſe black marble ſpotted ! 
with white, green marble with greyiſh veins, and blue 
marble with white veins. They alſo contain ſuch quan. 
tities of the magnet or loadſtone, that ſome tons of them 
have been exported : they likewiſe yield the aſbeſtos, of 
which incombuſtible linen and paper have been made. 
It will not be unentertaining to the reader to ſecherea a 
particular account of the aſbeſtos, or amianthus, as de. 
ſcribed by Dr. Pontoppidan, biſhop of Bergen: * Hu. 
ing heard of ſome wood petrihed by a certain ſpring, ! 
< 1 wrote, ſays he, for ſome ſamples, and a large parcel 
< of it was ſent me. At firſt I thought it reſembled | 
© hazle, that had lain a long time in the water; but 
e upon a narrow inſpection, and drawing out ſome c } 
ce the filaments; I found it to be amianthus, much ſiner 
© than the Greenland ſtone- flax, which the reverend 
. Mr. Egede ſays is uſed there as wick in the lamps, 
cc without being in the leaſt waſted, while ſupplied with } 
& oil or fat. This amianthus, from the ſoftneſs and | 
e fineneſs of its fibres, deſerves to be called ftone-filk, ] 
cc rather than ſtone-flax: I alſo made a wick for a lamp | 
<« of it, and it was not conſumed ; but its light being 
cc much dimmer than that produced by cotton, I laid it : 
& aſide. I have alſo in my poſſeſſion a piece of paper of 
ce this aſbeſtos, which when.thrown into a fierce fire is 
& not in the leaſt waſted ; but what was written on it to- 
cs tally diſappears. „ i 
The manner of preparing this ſtone-filk or ſtone 
« flax is this: After its being ſoftened in water it is 
< beaten with a moderate force, till the fibres, or long 
ce threads, ſeparate from each other; afterwards they are 
c carefully and repeatedly waſhed till clear of all terrene 
«© particles; then the flax is dried in a ſiev e: all that e- 
c mains now is to ſpin theſe fine filaments, wherein | 
ec great care is required; beſides which the fingers mult 
<< be ſoftened with oil, that the thread may be the moe 
« ſupple and pliant.” e en 
1 — — country thus abounds in ſtones, no flins 
have yet been found there, ſo that thoſe for-fire-arms are 
imported from Denmark or Germany: but though there 
are no flints, there are amethiſts, garnets, chalcedonies, | 
agate, jaſper, and cryſtals. | 1 
Norway formerly produced gold; but the-expence of 
working the mines, and ſeparating the gold from the or 
being greater than the profit, they have been negledted. | 
There are, however, ſilver mines, which are extremely 
valuable, and give employment to ſeveral thouſand per- 
ſons. The principal of theſe is at Kongſberg, deſcribed 
in Sect. VI. Other ſilver mines are worked at Jarlſberg, 
but not to the ſame advantage, the ore being mixed will 
lead and copper. In many parts of this country copper- 
mines have been diſcovered, the richeſt of which is at 
Roraas, about a hundred Engliſh miles from Dronth eim, 
which . e eleven hundred ſhip- pounds of pure 


of groves, terraſſes, canals, and caſcades. A predeceflof ; 


copper, each ſhip-pound being equal to twenty Eng 
Rone, Iron is Kill in greater . many hundred * * 
| 5% | in 
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|, Corn, Huis, and Trees 3 Beaſts, Inſetts, Birds, and 
A Fiſhes of Norway. 


| GH this country is ſituated ſo far to the 
nor: it produces rye, , barley, white, grey, and 
5 vetches, which are uſed as provender for 
" hops, flax, and hemp; many Kinds of roots and 
%ens for the kitchen, with a conkiderable nuraber of 

dy flowers. There are ſeveral kinds of cherries, of 
hich the peaſants ſell great quantities dried; there are 
e many forts of wholeſome and well-taſted berries, as 
ſtrawberries, raſberries, red and white currants, red and 
white gooſeberries, ſun-berries, barberries, bilberries, 
cranberries, blackberries, and many others z ſeveral 
Finds of plums attain to a tolerable ripeneſs; but this is 
ſeldom the caſe with peaches, apricots, and grapes. 
However, ſeveral ſorts of apples and pears are found all 
over the country; but the greateſt part of theſe are ſum- 
mer fruit, which ripen early ; for winter fruit ſeldom 


way is inferior with reſpect to its fruits to many other 
e in Europe, yet this deficiency is compenſated 
by its inexhauſtible foreſts, from which moſt of the pro- 
vinces are enabled to receive immenſe ſums from foreign- 
ers for beams, maſts, planks, and boards; beſides. the 
great conſumption for houſes built at home, entirely of 
beams of wood, ſhips, bridges, and a prodigious num- 
her of founderies, which require an immenſe quantity of 
charcoal in the fuſion of metals; to which we muſt add, 
that in many places the woods are felled only to clear the 


ſerve for manure; | n 

In treating of the animals in Norway, we ſhall begin 
with the horſes, which are of greater uſe in riding than 
in drawing ; they have an eaſy pace, are full of ſpirit, and 
very ſure-footed, When they mount or deſcend a ſteep 
rock on ſtones, like ſteps, they firſt tread gently with 
one foot, to try if the ſtones they touch be faſt, and in this 
they muſt be left to themſelves, or the beſt rider will en- 
danger his neck; but when they are to go down a very 
ſteep and ſlippery place, they, in a ſurpriſing manner, 
draw their hind-legs under them and flide down. They 
ſhew great courage in fighting with the wolves and bears, 
which is very uſual with them; for when a: horſe per- 
ceives any of theſe furious animals advancing towards 
him, and has a mare or gelding with him, this generous 
animal places them behind him, and then attacks his an- 
tagoniſt, by ſtriking at him with his fore-legs, with ſuch 
courage, that he commonly remains conqueror, Both the 
Norway horſes and cows are generally of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, but the latter are ſmall, and yield no great quantity 
of milk; however, their fleſh has a fine grain, 1s juicy, 
and well-taſted. The ſheep are alſo ſmall, and reſemble 
thoſe of Denmark, _ | 5 

In many places goats run wild in the fields, both in 
vinter and ſummer, till they are ten or twelve years old, 
and when the peaſant to whom they belong is reſolved to 
take them, he muſt either do it by ſome ſnare or ſhoot 
them: They are ſo bold, that on the approach of a wolf, 
they ſtay to receive him, and if they have dogs with them, 
will reſiſt a whole herd. They alſo frequently attack 
the ſakes, and when they are bit by them, not only kill, 
but eat them, after which they are never known to die of 
the bite, though they are ill for ſeveral days. If theſe 
Soats are tame, the owner warms their own milk, and 
with it waſhes the wound. Ee 

The Biſhop of Bergen obſerves, on mentioning theſe 
animals, that near Roſtadt is a flat and naked field, an 
which no vegetable will grow. The ſoil is almoſt white, 
with grey ſtripes, and has ſomewhat ſo peculiarly poiſonous 


in its nature, that _ all other animals may ſafely 


4 . x 
: * 


. | of Swediſh Lapland; but the author juſt mentioned takes 


| , fection, except the ſummer proves hotter, | 
2 1 ſets in later than uſual. But though Nor- 5 


ground, and are burnt for the ſake of the aſhes, which 
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than it drops down, ſtretches out its legs, its tongue 
(bangs out of its mouth; and, if it Has, not inſtant help, 
henne ß,, es RI to aac Ko 

Norway has few fivine; and not many of the common 


deer; but the hares, which in the cold ſeaſon change 
from brown or grey to à ſnow white, are very cheap in 


winter. In ſome parts of the country there are elks, but 
they are not numerous. The rein-deer, . however; run 
wild in herds, and are ſhot for food by the inhabitants. 
Of theſe animals we have given à deſcription in treating 
notice of one or two particulars that ought not to be o- 
mitted: he ſays; that when the rein-deer ſheds his horns; 
and others riſe in their ſtead, they appear at firſt covered 
with a ſkin, and till they are of a finger's length, are ſo _ 
ſoft, that they may be cut with a knife like a ſauſage, 
and are delicate eating, even when raw. The LEP I 
men, therefore, when far out in the country; and pinch- 
ed for want of food, eat them, and find that they ſatisfy 
both their hunger and. thirſt. But when the horn 1: 
grown, there breeds within the ſkin a worm, which eats 
away the root. The ſame gentleman alſo takes notice, 
that the rein-deer can draw over his eyes a kind of ſkin, 
through which he can ſee; when otherwiſe in the hard 
Tnows, he would be obliged. to ſhut his eyes entirely: 
a ſingular inſtance of the wiſdom and benevolence of the 
Creator, in providing for the wants of each creature ac- 
carding to its deſtined manner of life, as 
Beſides the bears and wolves, already mentioned, there 
are here the lynx ; vaſt numbers of white, red; and black 
foxes ; and the glutton, which receives its name from 
its voracious appetite. Thoſe of this country, in their 
ſhape and ſize, have ſome reſemblance to a long-bodied 
dog, with thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth; his colour 
is black, variegated with brown and .yellowiſh ſtreaks: 
he has the boldneſs to attack every beaſt he can poſſibly 
| conquer, and if he finds a carcaſe ſix times as big as him- 
ſelf; he will not leave it, while there is any left: when 
fully gorged, ſays our author, he preſſes and ſqueezes 
himſelf between two trees that ſtand near together, and 
thus empties himſelf of what he has not time to digeſt. 
As his ſkin ſhines like damaſk, and is covered with ſoft 
hair, it is much valued, and it is therefore well worth 
the huntſman's while to kill the animal without wound- 
ing the ſkin, which is done by ſhooting him with a bow 
and blunt arrows. . 
I be marten is likewiſe hunted for the ſake of its ſkin; 
as are alſo the ermine and the ſquirrel, both of which are 
| ſhot with blunt arrows. The ſkin of the ermine is of a 
beautiful white, and the tip of the tail black. Theſe little 
animals run after mice like cats, and drag away what they 
catch, particularly eggs, which are their greateſt de- 
2 Here are alſo otters, caſtors, hedge-hogs, and 
5 5 | 
| Then the mice, ſome are thought poiſonous, and 
others are remarkable for their being white, and their 
having red eyes. the moſt pernicious vermin is a 
little animal called the læmus or lemming, which is 
| between the ſize of a rat and a mouſe; the tail is ſhaxt, 
and turned up at the end, and the legs are alſo ſo ſhort, 
that they ſcarce keep the belly from the ground. They 
have very ſoft hair, and are of different colours; parti- 
culariy black, with yellow and brown in ſtreaks, and 
ſome in ſpots. About once or twice in every. twenty 
years, ' ſays our reverend author, they aſſemble from their 
| ſecret abodes in prodigious numbers, like the meſſengers 
of heaven to puniſh the neighbourin inhabitants. They 
proceed from Kolen's rock, which divides the Nordland 
manor from Sweden, and is held to be their peculiar and 
native place, marching in vaſt multitudes through-Nord- 
land and Finmark to the Weſtern ocean ; and other bo- 
dies of them through Swediſh Lapmark to the Sinus 
Bothnicus, devouring all the graſs and vegetables in their 
way. They do this in a direct line, and going ſtraight 
forward, proceed into the rivers or the ſea: thus, if they 
meet with a boat in any river, they run in at one end, or 
ſide, and out again at the other, in order to keep their 
| courſe, T carry their young with them on their 
backs, or in their mouths, and it they meet with pea- 
ſants who come to oppoſe them, they will ſtand un- 


pals over it, a goat or kid no ſooner ſets its foot upon it, 
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daunted, and bark at them like dogs. This evil is, 
: owW- 
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| foxes, bears, and eſpecially; wolves, 
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One of the principal inconveniencies experienced by | 


travellers ariſes from the roads; for they cannot, with- 
out terror, paſs even the king's. road, which it, ſeveral 
plwkVͤaces extends up the ſides of _ and cr moun- 
© - tains on ways that are either ſhored up; or ſuſpended by 
iron bolts 27 in the mountains; and though not above 
the breadth of a foot- path, haye no rails on the ſide. If 
tms trayellers were to meet there in the night, and not 
ſee each other ſoon enough 40 ftop where the road will 
ſuffer them to paſs, they muſt ſtop ſhort, Without being 
able to paſs by each other, or to find a turning for their 
horſes, or even to alight, The only reſource I can imagine 
in this difficulty, fays the biſhop of Bergen, is, that one 
muſt erifeayour to cling to ſome cliff of this ſteep moun- 
tain, or, if help be at hand, be drawn up by a rope, and 
- then throw his horſe headlong down a tremendous preci- | 
pick, in order to make room for the other traveller to paſs. 
I "The caverns of the mountains alſo afford ſhelter to the 
wild beaſts, which render it difficult to extirpate them; 
and it is not eaſy to deſcribe the havoc made by the lynxes, 
ars, among the cattle, 
goats, hares, and other uſ ul animals. ä 
Another diſadvantage is, that the cows, ſheep, and 
goats belonging to the peaſants often fall down the pre- 
cipices, and ate deſtroyed. Sometimes they make a falſe 
- Rep into a projection called a mountain-hammer, where 
they can neither aſcend nor deſcend; on this occaſion a 
_ peaſant chearfully ventures his life for a ſheep or a goat; 
deſcending from the top of a mountain * a rope of ſome 
hundred fathems in length, with his legs over a croſs 
ſtick, till he ſets his fodt on the place where he finds 
his goat, when he faſtens it to the rope, and it is drawn 
up along with himſelf. But the moſt amazing cireum- 
ſtance is, that he runs this riſk with the help of only a 
ſingle perſon, who holds the end of the rope, or faſtens 
it to a rock, if there be one at hand proper for that pur- 


poſe. There are inſtances of the aſſiſtant himſelf having 
been dragged down, facrificing his life from his fide- 


lity to his friend, on which both have periſhed. When 
a man or beaſt has thus the misfortune to fall ſome hun- 
dred fathoms down the precipices, it is obſerved, that the 
air preſſes with ſuch force againſt the bodies thus falling, 
that they are not only deprived of life for ſome time be- 
fore they reach the ground, but their bellies burſt, and 
their entrails come out, which is plainly the caſe when 
fall into deep water, PL: P69 3-40 5 | 
rom the multitude of ſprings that iſſue from the 
mountains, and the vaſt maſſes of ſnow accumulated on 
their ſummits, which gently diffolves in ſummer, are 
formed many lakes, in om. of which are floating iſlands, 
and a conſiderable number of rivers, the largeſt of which is 
the Glommen, or Glamer ; but none of them are navigable 
far up the country: the paſſage being every where in- 
terrupted by rocks, and in ſome places by dreadful ca- 
taracts, in which the ftream precipitates itſelf from the 
height of forty, fifty, and even a hundred fatnoms. The 
bellies over theſe rivers are not walled, but formed of 
timber caſes filled with ſtones, which ſerve for the piers 
on which the timbers are laid. The largeſt bridge of 
this kind has forty-three ſtone caſes, and is a hundred 
paces in length. In thoſe places where the narrowneſs 
5 _ rapidity of the current will not admit of ſinking | 
theſe caſes, thick maſts are laid on each fide of the 
ſhares with the thickeſt end faſtened to the rocks: one 
maſt being thus laid in the water, another is placed upon 
it, reaching a fathom beyond it, and then a third or 
fourth in like manner to the middle of the ftream, where 
it is joined by other connected maſts from the oppoſite 
ſide. Thus in paſſing over the bridge, eſpecially in the 


middle, it ſeems to ſwing, which to thoſe who are not 


uſed to theſe bridges appears extremely dangerous, ſo. 
that filled with terror they alight from their horſes, and 
lead them over. | | 1 
The mountains of Norway are, however, attended 
with ſome advantages: a great chain of them ferves as a 
barrier between this country and Sweden; and beſides, 
they exhibit the moſt delightful proſpects; for here na- 
ture has added greater beauties to the ſituation of cottages 
and farm-houſes, than in other countries can be enjoy- 
ed by royal palaces, though aſſiſted by all the varieti 
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of mit | zen, is ſaid to have 
the name of the Northern Italy to the diſtrict of 
which lies ſome leagues to the eaſtward of Bergen; and 
certainly there cannot be a more inchanting proſpec. 
All the. buildings in it are the church, the parſonage 
and a few farm-houſes ſcattered on different eminence: 
The beauty of the place is much heightened by : 
form mountains gradually riſing to a vaſt height, betwixt 


which runs a valley near half a league in breadth, and : 


of mine, ſays the biſhop of Berge * 


. 


in foaming cataracts, and at others ſpreads itſelf into 
meadows intermingled with little thickets, and by the 
declivities of the verdant mountains covered with 
fruitful fields and farm-houſes, ſtanding above ea 


ummits of mountains covered with perpetual ſnow, and 

ten or twelve ſtreams iſſuing from the ſnowy mountains, 
agreeable contraſt in their meanders along the 
blooming ſides of the hills, till they loſe themſelves in 
the rivers beneatng. N | e 


Within the bowels of ſome of the mountain are fare. 


variety of colours: there is likewiſe black marble ſpotted 
with white, green marble with greyiſh veins, and-blue 
marble with white veins. They alſo contain ſuch quan- 


which incombuſtible linen and paper have been made. 


ſcribed by Dr. Pontoppidan, biſhop of Bergen: “ Hu 
<« ing heard of ſome wood petrihed by a certain ſpring, 


ce the filaments; TI found it to be amianthus, much finer 
c than the Greenland ſtone-flax, which the reverend 
« Mr. Egede ſays is uſed there as wick in the lamps, 


&« oil or fat. 


ce of it, and it was not conſumed ; but its light being 
ec much dimmer than that produced by cotton, I laid it 
cc afide. I have alſo in my poſſeſſion a piece of paper of 
cc this aſbeſtos, which when throw into a fierce * 15 
cc not in the leaſt waſted ; but what was written on 
ce tally diſappears. ö 

„„The manner 
&« flax is this: After its being ſoftened, in water it is 
cc beaten with a moderate force, till the fibres, or long 


cc carefully and repeatedly waſhed till clear of all terrene 


cc great care is required; beſides which the fingers mult 
ce be ſoftened with oil, that 
« ſupple and pliant.  _. „ 54 Rona 
Though this country thus abounds in ſtones, no flints 
have yet been found there, ſo that thoſe for-fire-arms are 
imported from Denmark or Germany: but though there 
are no flints, there are amethiſts, garnets, chalcedonies, 
agate, jaſper, and cryſtals, _ | 
Norway formerly produced gold; | 
working the mines, and ſeparating the gold from the ore, 
being greater than the profit, they have deen neglected. 


valuable, and give employment to ſeveral thouſand per- 
ſons. The principal of theſe is at Kongſberg, deſcribed 
in Set, VI. Other ſilver mines are worked at Jarlſberg, 
but not to the ſame advantage, the ore being mixed with 
lead and copper. In many parts of this country copper- 
mines have been diſcovered, the richeſt of which is at 
Roraas, about a hundred Engliſh miles from Dronth eim, 
which pores Fes eleven hundred ſhip-pounds of pure 


4 


of groves, terraſſes, canals, and caſcades. A predeceſſe 


copper, each ſthip-pound being equal to twenty Engliſh 
ſtone. Iron is ſtill in greater * many hundred thou- 


the thread may be the more 


There are, however, ſilver mines, which are extremely 


ſand 
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river which ſometimes precipitates itſelf down the rock!? 
ſmall lakes. On both ſides it is bordered with the fines | 
e each other i 


in a ſucceſſion of natural terraſſes. Between theſe a ſlate, 
ly foreſt preſents itſelf to the view, and beyond that te 


— 


| ral of the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, ſome white, 
others veined with blue, and others variegated with 


tities of the magnet or loadſtone, that ſome tons of them 
have been exported: they likewiſe yield the aſbeſtos, of 


It will not be unentertaining to the reader to ſec here a = 
particular account of the aſbeſtos, or amianthus, as de-. 


ec I wrote, ſays he, for ſome ſamples, and a large parcel 
of it was ſent me. At firſt [ thought it reſembled 
c“ hazle, that had lain a long time in the water; but 
te upon a narrow inſpection, and drawing out ſome of 


& without being in the leaſt waſted, while ſupplied with 
This amianthus, from the ſoftneſs and 
e fineneſs of its fibres, deſerves to be called: ſtone-ſilk, 
cc rather than ſtone- flax: I alſo made a wick for a lamp 


it to- 


of preparing this ſtone-ſilk or ſtone 
ec threads, ſeparate from each other; afterwards they are 


ec particles; then the flax is dried in a ſieve: all that re. 
4 mains now is to ſpin theſe fine filaments, wherein 


the expence of 
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- (als being annually exported; chiefy in bars, 
ſand = _ into cannon, kettles, ſtoves, and the 
- F Here are likewiſe ſome lead-mines, but none either 
[A+ 15 ot ee $7 8 gon 3 


are lik 
of tin or quickſilver. 8 
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0 the Coru, Fruits and Trees; Beaſts, Inſetts,. Birds, and | 
FO od Fiſhes of Norway. 


OUGH chis country is ſituated ſo far to the 
F it produces rye, barley, white, grey, and 
a peas, vetches, Which are uled as provender for 
Forſes ; hops, flax, and hemp; many kinds of roots and 
cens for the kitchen, with a conhiderable number of | 
hardy flowers. There are ſeveral kinds of cherries, of | 
which the peaſants ſell great quantities dried; there are 
alſo many ſorts of wholeſome and well-taſted berries, as 
{rawberries, raſberries, red and white currants, red and 
white gooſeberries, ſun-berries, barberries, bilberries, 


” 
7 


N 4 cranberries, blackberries, and many others; ſeveral 
ve. | Iinds of plums attain to a tolerable ripeneſs; but this is 
te, ſeldom the caſe with peaches, apricots, and grapes. 
7 However, ſeveral ſorts of apples and pears are found all 

over the country; but the greateſt part of theſe are ſum- 


mer frul 
way is inferior with reſpect to its fruits to many other 
countries in Europe, yet this deficiency is compenſated 


vinces are enabled to receive immenſe ſums from foreign 
ers for beams, maſts, planks, and boards; beſides the 


ber of founderies, which | 
charcoal in the fuſion of metals; to which we muſt add, 


ground, and are burnt for 
ſerve for manure; -/ o oroneet lth 
In treating of the animals in Norway, we ſhall begin 
with the horſes, which are of greater uſe in riding than 
in drawing; they have an eaſy pace, are full of ſpirit, and 
very ſure-footed, When mount or deſcend a ſteep 
rock on ſtones, like ſteps, they firſt tread gently with 
one foot, to try if the ſtones they touch be faſt, and in this 
they muſt be left to themſelves, or the beſt rider will en- 
danger his neck; but when they are to go down a very 
ſicep and ſlippery place, they, in a ſurpriſing manner, 
draw their hind-legs under them and ſlide down. They 
ſhew great courage in fighting with the wolves and bears, 
which is very uſual with them; for when à horſe per- 
ceives an theſe furious animals advancing towards 
him, and has a mare or gelding with him, this generous 
animal places them behind him, and then attacks his an- 
tagoniſt, by ſtriking at him with his fore-legs, with ſuch 
courage, that he commonly remains conqueror, Both the 
Norway horſes and cows are generally of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, but the latter are ſmall, and yield no great quantity 
of milk; however, their fleſh has a fine grain, is juicy, 
and well-taſted. The ſheep are alſo ſmall, and reſemble 
thoſe of Denmark, _ + 71 og: 
In many places goats run wild in the fields, both in 
winter and ſummer, till they are ten or twelve years old, 
and when the peaſant to whom they belong is reſolved to 
take them, he muſt either do it by ſome ſnare or ſhoot 
them: They are ſo bold, that on the approach of a wolf, 
they ſtay to receive him, and if they have dogs with them, 
will reſiſt a whole herd. They alſo frequently attack 
the ſnakes, and when they are bit by them, not only kill, 


the ſake of the aſhes, which 
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the bite, though they are ill for ſeveral days. If theſe 
goats are tame, the owner warms their own milk, and 
with it waſhes the wound. | 


animals, that near Roſtadt is a flat and naked field, an 
which no vegetable will grow. The ſoil is almoſt white, 
with grey ſtripes, and has ſomewhat ſo peculiarly poiſonous 
in its nature, that though all other animals may ſafely 


| 
: 
I | deer; 
| winter. In ſome parts of the co 


Ol theſe animals we have 
| of Swediſh Lapland ;- bit 


t, which ripen early ; for winter fruit ſeldom | 
come to perfection, except the ſummer proves hotter, | 
and the winter ſets in later than uſual. But though Nox-| 


by its inexhauſtible foreſts, from which moſt of the pro- 


great conſumption for houſes built at home, entirely of | 
beams of wood, ſhips, bridges, and a prodigious num 
uire an immenſe quantity of | 


that in many places the woods are felled only to clear the | 


but eat them, after which they are never known to die of | 


The Biſhop of Bergen obſerves, on mentioning theſe | 


. oy 


Po Pur E. . 103 : 
than it drops down, ſtretches out its legs, its to! 
f its mouth, and, if it has not inſtant help, 


192 5 


hangs out o 


Norway has few fine; and not many of the common 
but the hares, which in the cold ſeaſon change 
from brown or grey to à ſnow white, are very cheap in 
Winter. In b untry there are elks, but 
they are not numerous. The rein- deer, however; run 
wild in herds, and are ſhot for food by the inhabitants. 
Hiro a deſcription in treating 

| ie author juſt mentioned takes 
notice of one or two particulars that ought not to be o- 
mitted: he ſays; that when the rein-deer ſheds his horns; 
and others riſe in their ſtead, they appear at firſt covered 
with a ſkin; and till they are of a hnger's length; are fo 
ſoft, that they may be cut with a knife like a ſauſage, 
and are delicate eating, even when raw. The huntſ- 
men, therefore, when far out in the country, and pinch- 
ed for want of food, eat them, and find that they ſatisfy 
both their hunger and thirſt, But when the horn 1s 
grown, there breeds within the ſkin a worm, which eats 
away the root. The ſame gentleman alſo takes notice, 
that the rein-deer can draw over his eyes a kind of ſkin, 
through which he can ſee; when otherwiſe in the hard 
Inows, he would be obliged to ſhut his eyes entirely: 
a ſingular inftance of the wiſdom and benevolence of the 
Creator, in providing for the wants of each creature ac- 
cording to its deſtined manner of life. 5 
HBeſides the bears and wolves, already mentioned, there 
are here the lynx ; vaſt numbers of white, red; and black 
foxes ; and the glutton, which receives its name from 
its voracious appetite. Thoſe of this country, in their 
ſhape and ſize, have ſome reſemblance to a long-bodied 
dog, with thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth; his colour 
is black, variegated with brown and .yellowiſh, ſtreaks: 
he has the boldneſs to attack every beaſt he can poſſibly 
conquer, and if he finds a 1 0 times as big as him- 
ſelf, he will not leave it, while there is any left: when 
fully gorged, ſays our author, he preſſes and ſqueezes 
himſelf between two trees that ſtand near together, and 
thus ip vg himſelf of what he has not time to digeſt. 
As his ſkin ſhines like damaſk, and is covered with ſoft 
hair, it is much valued, and it is therefore well worth 
the huntſman's while to kiH the animal without wound- 
ing the ſkin, which is done by ſhooting him with a bow 
and blunt arrows. | PA 
| The marten is likewiſe hunted for the ſake of its ſkin; 
as are alſo the ermine and the ſquirrel, both of which are 
| ſhot with blunt arrows. The ſkin of the ermine is of a 
beautiful white, and the tip of the tail black. Theſe little 
animals run after mice like cats, and drag away what they 
catch, particularly eggs, which are their greateſt de- 
| reach Here are allo otters, caſtors, hedge-hogs, and 
| TT 

| . the mice, ſome are thought poiſonous, and 
others are remarkable for their being white, and their 
having red eyes. But the moſt pernicious vermin is a 
little animal called the læmus or lemming, which is 
between the ſize of a rat and a mouſe; the tail is ſhaxt, 
and turned up at the end, and the legs are alſo ſo ſhort, 
that they ſcarce keep the belly from the ground. They 
have very ſoft hair, and are of different colours; parti- 
cularly black, with yellow and brown in ſtreaks, and 
ſome in ſpots. About once or twice in every twenty 
years, ' ſays our reverend author, they aſſemble from their 
| ſecret abodes in prodigious numbers, like the meſſengers 
of heaven to puniſh the neighbouring inhabitants. They 
proceed from Kolen's rock, which divides the Nordland 
| manor from Sweden, and is held to be their peculiar and 
native place, marching in vaſt multitudes through Nord- 
land and Finmark to the Weſtern ocean ; and other bo- 
dies of them through Swediſh Lapmark to the Sigus 
Bothnicus, devouring all the graſs and vegetables in their 
way. They do this in a direct line, and going ſtraight 
forward, proceed into the rivers or the ſea: thus, if they 
meet with a boat in any river, they run in at one end, or 
ſide, and out again at the other, in order to keep their 
| courſe, They carry their young with them on their 
backs, or in their mouths, and it they meet with pea- 
ſants who come to oppoſe them, they will ſtand un- 


pals over it, a goat or kid no ſooner ſets its foot upon it, | 
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daunted, and bark at them like dogs, This evil is 
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ſwim as long as their ſtrength laſts, and then are drown- 
ed. If any are ſtopped in. their courſe, and unable to 
reach the ſea, they are killed by the froſts of winter, and 
if atiy of theſe eſcape, moſt of them die as foon as they 
„ 197 9506s 0 vat wh 
With reſpeCt to the reptiles, toads and ſnakes are only 
in the ſouthern parts of this country, and theſe ſnakes 
are leſs poiſonous than in warmer climates. ” There are 
lizards here of various colours, as brown, green, and 
ſtriped: thoſe that are green are found in the fields, and 
the others in the cracks and holes in the rocks. 
© There are here moſt of the fowls to be found in the 
reſt of Europe, and ſome that appear peculiar to this 


country. Among the former are common poultry, 
turkies, tame and wild 


GEOGRAPHY, 


however; of ſhort duration; for on entering the fea, they | which, and his beak, he defends himſelf eint . 


, peacocks, ducks, and pi-] 


raven, whom he holds by the throat, and wi 


to ſea, and drown him before he loſes Nis bold. If. 
bird builds his neſt in à ſlanting hole in the ground, by 


or three ells deep, and alſo between the-clefts of the 
The black cap is atmoſt as ſmall as the when; * 


body is black and yellow, white under the bell 
top of the head black. Theſe birds keep near the hour 


and are ſuch lovers of meat, that the farmers can hard 


keep them from it, and therefore catch them in 2 
like mice. In ſhort, there are ſuch incredible num 1 
of ſea and land fowl near the rocks on the feat. 
that they ſometimes obſcure the ſight of the heavens j, 
oy oo out at ſea; ſo that one would imagine thy | 
all the 


geons; nightingales, larks, quails, partridges, ſtarlings, 
'wrens, magpyes, bats, water-wagta 


gulls, owls, ravens, cormorants, falcons, eagles, and | country in the world; There are here whales of 
many others. Of the latter, there are only two ſpe- 


cies, the rock-eagle and the fiſh- eagle; the former is 
ſomewhat leſs than the other, and ſpotted with grey; 
it haunts the higheſt places in the country, and frequent- 
Iy kills hares, ſheep, lambs; and the like animals, as 
well as birds. The farmers here ſay, that he will ſome- 
times attack a deer, in which caſe he makes uſe of the 
following ſtratagem : he ſoaks his wings in water, and 
then covering them with ſand, and flying againſt the deer's 
Face, blinds him for a time, when the pain makes him 


run about as if mad, and he frequently falls down a rock | 


and breaks his neck, upon which the eagle ſeizes upon 
him for his prey. There are alſo many accounts of their 
carrying away young children. 
© "The fiſh-eagle is of a larger ſize, and of a light brown. 
Though it does not diſlike a dead carcaſe on ſhore, it 
lives principally on fiſh, which it often takes from the 
otters, and frequently ſeizes fiſh on the ſurface of the 
water. When this bird flies out to ſea, in order to ſtrike 
a fiſh with his talons, he ſometimes lays hold of ſuch as 
are too ſtrong for him, particularly the fiſh here called 
the queite, whoſe high and ere back makes him 
appear much leſs than he really is: when the eagle ſtrikes 
his talons into him, he cannot eaſily diſengage them, on 
account of their 'crookedneſs and length, in which cafe 
the fiſh drags him down with him; while the bird, 
making a miſerable cry, ſtrives to keep himſelf up, and 
works with his wings ſpread as long as poſſible, though 
in vain; for at laſt he muſt yield, and fall a prey to thoſe 
he intended to devour. Our author mentions another in- 
' Nance, in order to ſhew that this king of birds, as he is 
called, extends his attempts boys his power. Near 
Bergen, an eagle ſtanding on the bank of a river, ſaw 
a large ſalmon as it were juſt under him; on which 

he inſtantly ſtruck one of his talons into the root of an 
elm near it, and partly hanging over the river, ſtruck the 
other into the ſalmon, which being large and ſtrong, 
ſwam away, and ſplit the eagle to his neck. | 
Among the birds in a manner peculiar to this country 
is the francolin, an excellent land-bird, which ſerves 
the Norwegians inſtead of the pheaſant, its fleſh being 
white, firm, and of a delicious taſte, © 7 
© The great northern diver is a pretty large ſea bird, 
ger than a gooſe. It has a long neck, the upper part 
which is black, as well as the beak and feet; but 
There are alſo 
and 


bi 

o 
from the breaſt downwards it is white. 
ſome white feathers at the extremity of the wings 


tail. The wings are ſo ſhort, that they can hardly raiſe 


themſelves with them; and the legs ſtand fo far back- 

ward, that they are leſs fit to walk with than to paddle 
along the water, on which account they are ſeldom ſeen 
to come aſhore. They are ſaid to lay but two eggs, and 
that under their wings there are two pretty deep holes 
big endugh to put one's fiſt in. In each of theſe they 
hide an egg, and hatch the young ones there as perfectly, 
and with ſeſs trouble than others do on ſhore. 

The Norwegian parrot is a middle-ſized ſea bird ſome- 
what larger than a pigeon. Its feathers are black and 
white, and its beak, which is hooked like that of a par- 
rot, is ſtriped with yellow, red, and black, and ſo ſharp, 
that when he bites any of the bird-catchers, he takes 


| fowls in the univerſe were aſſembled in 


ils, forks, heros, Norway is alſo as plentifully ſupplied with fiſh wm 


| ſ 
kinds; - porpoiſes, ſword-fiſh, and ſharks ; Bega, © 4 
mon, ſalmon- trout, turbot, cod, thornback, rock-f 
flying-fiſn, whiting, carp, gurnet, flounders, plaiſy 
mackarel, herrings, bream, anchovies; eels, and may 
others well-known in other countrie. 
Among thoſe which are more uncommon is the fu. 
fiſh, which is forty feet or more in length; their lim 
alone yields ſeveral caſæs of train-oil. On their ban 


| they have a high round and ſharp bone, with which they 


tear open the bellies of other fiſh.. They are coveny 
with a kind of hair, ſomething like a horſe's mane, 1 
are often ſeen about the boats of the fiſhermen, who ar 
as much afraid of them as of the moſt dangerous ſe 
The ink-fiſh, called by ſome the ſea-gnat, is one df 
the moſt extraordinary creatures produced in the ocea, 
and are from nine inches to upwards of two feet in 
length. The head has two large eyes, and the moum 
has ſome reſemblance to a bird's beak; above which 
there ſtand two long arms or horns, each of which is 
octangular, and covered with a number of ſmall round 


| balls, ſomewhat larger than a pin's head. At the back d 


the head are two of theſe horns twice as long as the ref, 
and broader towards the end. The body is —— 
it reſembles a ſmall bag, and is blunt at both ends. On 
each ſide of it are two ſkinny membranes, with which the . 
animal can cover itſelf over; and it aſſumes various forms 
by the motion of its ſkin and arms: but what muſt ap- 
pear very extraordinary, the fore part of the body is fl. 
ed with a fluid, which makes the fiſh appear of a blue 
colour, though this fluid is of a fine black, and my 
ſerve for ink to write with. When theſe creatures are in 
danger, they diſcharge this liquid, which blackening the 
water all round them, they become inviſible to their pur- 
ſuers, and by this means make their eſcape; Thus tlis 
otherwiſe helpleſs animal is provided by the wiſe Creator 
for its defence. If any of this black fluid happens to 
drop upon the hand, it burns like a cauſtic. _ 
There are here alſo a vaſt variety of ſhell-fiſh, as lob- 
ſters, crabs, craw-fiſh, prawns, ſhrimps, oyſters, muſcle, 
cockles, fea-ſnails, ftar-tiſh, hermit-fiſh, and many other; 
one of the.moſt curious of which is the ſea- urchin, known 
alſo by the name of the ſea-apple, a'name orig pl 
the ſize and figure of the thin and tender ſhell that ſu- 
rounds this extraordinary fiſn, which are very common 
in the coaſt of Norway, where they are ſeen every dij. 
They are of various ſizes, from that of a walnut to the 
head of a new-born infant; ſome are of the form of 2 
cone, and others are quite round, except the under part, 
which is pretty flat, and of theſe are the greateſt num. 
ber. The cl is covered with a multitude of final 
ſharp prickles like ſmall pins, which they probably ſhed 
once a year, and have new ones. When they are uſt 
taken out of the ſea, they have a beautiful greeniſh luſtte; 
but. their greateſt beauty appears when they are dried, 
boiled, and the prickles rubbed off. This beauty conliſt 
in certain regular interchangeable ſtripes of a cylindrical 
form, running from the top to the bottom; ſome 4 
white, others of an orange colour, others of alight red, 
and others of a deep red: and theſe ſtripes are ſtrewe 
over with as many little white knobs as there were orig. 


away a piece of fleſh: his claws arealſo very ſharp, with 


| nally prickles, When this fine ſhell is broken, whi 
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nd bottom, where he rolls himſelf about on his 


tte north, and are of a ſmaller ſtature, have a flatter. 


ing rounder faces. The hair and eyes of the Norwe- 


cloth, as are alſo their waiſtcoats; and thoſe who are 


turns backwards to the heel. 


„ 
9 


ell a great number of | fide threads, 
iht ſeem only compoſed ot a thicker! ſlime, and have a 

z diſpoſed in ſtripes a yellow ſpawn. The fiſn 
ee from the bottom to the top of the ſhell, 


where there is an al moſt · imperceptible opening; through 
which 


the excrements paſs, The mouth, which is ex- 
tremely curious, 15: fornied of five bones, part convex, 


and part .concave, - . . 6:57 F hs 1 . 
they join together like. the bill of a bird, and have ſome 
mblance to a flower. The ſea-urchin is found in 


y 
| kles where Nn ver he pleaſes. WAL, ONT. IVE A 5 115 
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Of the Parſons, Dreſs, Houſes, F 


.. Norwegians. 
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HE Norwegians are generally tall of ſtature, well 
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" from this little body there runs into all the turnings | gilt medal h 


are left round as they | inſide and o 
ide of the houſe, and are frequently boarded. oyer and 
I painted, eſpecially in the trading towns, which gives them 

SOS NS Firs Bins ah og Hy 
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* 


eaſily dbne, there is found in it a quantity of lime and | with ſilver ornaments aborit them. They alſo wear 4 


a ſmall fiſh, of a black or dark red colout; ſilver chaiti three or four tithes round the neck, with a 


ing at the end of it. Their handkerchiefs 


and caps ate almoſt covered with ſmall ſilver, braſs, and 
e, tin plates, buttons, and large rings; ſuch as they wear 
icatibn with the external prickles; and between | on their fingers, to which they hang again a parcel.; of 
ſmall. ones, which make: a-jingling-hoiſe when they move. 
A-maiden-bride. has her bair plaited, and hung as full as 


poſſible with ſuch: kind of trinkets, as alſti her cloaths : 
for this purpoſe they get all the ornaments they can. 


Their houſes are generally built of fir and pine-trees, 


all cunning to a ſmall. point, where | the whole trunks of which are only chopped even to 
make them lie cloſe, and then laid one 5 another, 
and faſtened with mortices at the corners. Theſe trunks 


grow, both on the inſide and out- 


* 


- The people in the country villages build their houſes 


at a diſtance from each other, with their fields and 
ge about them. The ſtore-houſe for the provi- 


ions is generally at a diſtance from the dwelling-houſe, 


made, and Nvely; yet thoſe on che coaſt are faid to | for fear of fire, and placed high upon poles,” to keep the 


be neither ſo tall nor 0 robuſt as thoſe who inhabit the 
mountains, but are remarkable for being fatter, and hav- 


gians are of a lighter colour than thoſe of moſt other na- 
tions; and a dark complexion- is as rare here, as a fair 


proviſions dry, and preſerve | them from''micerand all 
kinds of vermin.” The kitchen alſo ſtands ſe 
2 cow-houſts, barns, ſtables; an! the likes! Afarm 

as 
rivulet ; beſides a ſmith's forge. Up the country, where 


ſeparate, as 


yerally a mill belonging to it, ſituated: by ſome 


4%, 


complexion in Italy, Indeed their eyes are generally | timber for building is of little value, there are many 


blue or of a light grey; and they are in every reſpect a 
different people from the Laplanders, who lie farther to 
viſage, a dark brown complexion, and black hair. 
l 75 Norwegians in general are briſk, active, and fo 
ingenious, that the peaſants employ neither hatters, 
ſhoe-makers, weavers, taylors, tanners, carpenters, 
joiners, or ſmiths; all theſe trades being exerciſed in 
every farm-houſe; and they think a boy can neither be 
an uſeful member of ſociety, nor a good man, without 
becoming maſter of all theſe artn . 
The Norwegians, who live in towns, have nothing 
remarkable in their dreſs; but the peaſants do not trou- 
ble themſelves ' about faſhions. - Thoſe termed Strile 
farmers have their breeches and ſtockings of one piece. 
They have a wide looſe jacket, made of a coarſe woollen 


fond of appearing fine, have the ſeams covered with cloth 
of a different colour. The peaſants of one pariſh are re- 
markable for wearing white cloaths edged with black: 
the dreſs of another pariſh is black edged with red, and 
that of another is all black; others wear black and yel- 
low: and thus the inhabitants of almoſt every pariſh- 
vaty in the colour of their cloaths. IR 396%, We HEY þ 
They wear a flapped hat, or a little brown, grey, or 
black cap, made quite round, and the ſeams * 


with black ribbons. . They have ſhoes of a particular | g 


conſtruction without heels, conſiſting of two pieces, the 
upper-leather ſitting cloſe to the foot, and the ſole being 
Joined to it by many plaits and folds. ' In winter, and 
when they travel, they wear a ſort of half boots that reach 
up to the calf of the leg, and are laced on one fide ; and 
when they go on the rocks in the ſnow, they put on 
inow-ſhoes: but as theſe are troubleſome, when they 


have a great way to travel, they put on ſnow-ſkates, | N | 
to proviſions. much in the ſame manner as the Danes ; 


which are about as broad as the foot, but fix or eight 
feet long, and pointed before; they are covered under- 
neath with ſeal-ſkin, ſo that the ſmooth grain of the hair 
With theſe ſnow-ſkates 
they ſlide as faſt upon the ſnow as upon the ice, and no 
horſe can keep pace with them, | 5 0 
The peaſants never wear a neckcloth, or any thing of 
that kind except when they are dreſſed; for their neck 
and breaſt are always open, and they let the ſnow beat 
into their boſoms: on the contrary, they cover their 
veins, binding a woollen fillet round their wriſts. About 
their body they wear a broad leather belt, adorned with 
convex braſs plates, to which hangs a braſs chain that 
holds their large knife, gimblet, and other tackle, 
The women at church, and in genteel aſſemblies, are 


dreſſed in jackets laced cloſe, and have leather girdles, | 
52 FE | | 


farm-houſes as large as the ſeats of noblemen: theſe are 
frequently two ſtories high, and have a. railed balcony in 
the front, and the additional buildings reſemble à vil- 

lage. The common farm-houſes have, however; only 
the ground- floor, and no other window but a ſquare hole 
in the wall, which in ſummer is left open; but in winter, 
or in wet weather, is filled up with a wooden frame, 
covered with the inward membrane of ſome animal that 


is very ſtrong, and as tranſparent as a bladder. This 
hole, which is as high as poſſible, alſo ſerves to let out 


| the ſmoak, by anſwering the purpoſe of a chimnex. 


Under the above hole there is generally placed a long 


thick table, with benches round it; and at the upper 
end is a high ſeat, which belongs ſolely to the maſter. 


In the towns theſe houſes are covered with tiles; but in 


the country the people lay over the boards the ſappy 
bark of birch-trees, which will not decay in many years, 
They cover this again three or four inches thick with 
turf, on which graſs or moſs always groõwWe. 


r 


The people are remarkable for their civility, and are 


willing to do any one all the ſervice in their power, 
Hence a traveller is ſeldom permitted to pay for his 


lodging; for they think it their duty to treat a ftranger 
as Sel as they ah; and think he Jorg them an honour 
by accepting of their civilities : yet the peaſant never 
gives his place at the upper end of the table to the greateſt 
ueſt that ever comes under his roof; for he thinks that 
place belongs only to himſelf. They keep open houſe at 
Chriſtmas for three weeks, during which their tables are 
ſpread and loaded with the beſt proviſions they can 
afford. At Chriſtmas-eve their hoſpitality extends to 
the very birds, for whoſe uſe they hang on a pole at the 
barn-door an unthreſhed ſheaf of corn, which draws 
thither the ſparrows and other ſmall birds. | b 
In the trading towns the inhabitants live with reſpect 


but the peaſants keep cloſe to the manners of their fore- 
fathers. Oat-cakes are their common bread ; but upon 
particular occaſions, as at weddings, or other cntertain= 
ments, they have rye bread. However, if grain be ſcarce, 
which is uſually the caſe after a very ſevere winter, the 


peaſants have recourſe to what even they eſteem a dif- 


agreeable method of preſerving life, by boiling and dry- 
ing the bark of the fir-tree, mixing it with a little oatmeal, 
and making it into a ſort of bread; Even in times of 
plenty they eat a little of this, in order that when there is 


a 8 they may think it tbe leſs diſagreeable. 


The beft dainties of the Norway peafants conſiſt in 


milk, meats, and differertt forts of cheeſe, on which th 


ſpread butter as on bread, The highland peaſants are ſo 
2 of angelica, which grows very plentifully in the 
"77.6 mountains, 
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„ 
mountains; that they chew it in à morning dried, and fields, and ſix or eight ſbeahes hung to each, pole. Ne 


Alb make ſnuff of it. J wWaggons ate uſed in harveſt work; except on the n,. 
the lakes and rivers with plenty of freſſi· water fiſh... They | them the Norway peaſants uſe fledges, and are Prejudice f 
kill eows, ſheep; and for their winter ſtock; part | againſt any othef kind of vehicle, even in places Aber. 

of which they pickle and ſmoak; and ſome of it they cut | waggons might cafily travel, though their work wou | 

in thin flicesz:\ ſprinkle it with falt, then dry it in the be performed with much greater eaſe and expedition. ; 

Wind and eat it like hung beef. They are fond of But in this and every thing elſe they are (0! ſuperttitiouſ) f 

brandy, and of chewing and fmoaking' tobacco. - | tenacious of the cuſtoms tranſmitted to them by the, 

CC tp Hy TEE Lat | forefathers, that they will not venture to move à ſtone g 
ai Laws it Wo ECT. IV. Iv zhich their parents had ſuffered to lil. 

757 Briplijntbbits vf tht' Noraoegians 3 thiir *Hardineſs ; the ver! good maintenance : but it is impoſſible; te give Hf 
Tee in wh they duc on dl. Fg; delt Hpri- | ided of the fatigue and danger with: which -the' pet, | 
alte; lein aftaniſbing Methods of catching Fool ; and | (carch-for the birds in the high and fteep reuke many of | 
WD FE II, 4451, __ lwhich are above two hundred fathoms: een 
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3-29.42 1057 62 2705 31. r 2 int : Theſe people, who are called birdmen, have two method; 
HE peaſants employ themſelves in cutting wood, | of catching them: they. either climb up theſe perpendi. 
felling and floating of timber, burning of charcoal, | cular rocks, or are let down from the top by a firo 
ind extracting of tar. Many are alſo employed inthe | and thick rope. When they climb'up, they Have hg 
mines; futnaces, and ſtamping mills; alſo in navigation | pole of eleven or twelve ells in length, with an iron 
1 arid fiſhing, beſides hunting and ſhooting; for every body hook at the end. They who are un eue in a 
A zs at diberty to purſue the game, eſpecially in the moun= | or ſtand /on; a; cliff, faſfen this hook tb the waiſtband of 
= tains, and on the heaths and commons, where every pea- | the man's breeches who climbs, by which means they helg 
* ſant may nale uſe of what arms he pleaſe. | him! up to the higheſt projection he can reach, and fx 
Þ The Notwegians are inured to cold and hardſhips | his feet upon, They then help up another 80 the ſane - 
from their childhood: for in the latter end of November | place; and when they are both up, give each his bird. 
they run about bare: foot, even upon the ice. The pole, and long r ope, which they tie at each end round 
mountaineers who daily go in the woods have frequently their waiſt, "Pow oak then climbs up as high as he can; 
their beards full of iſioſes, and their boſom full of ſnow. | and where it is difficult the other, by putting. his pole 
Qur -authot- ſays, that in his travels over the bigheſt | under his breech, puſhes him up, wil he gets;to:a-gool | 
mountains of Norway, which are covered with ſnow, | ſtanding-place. . The uppermoſt of the two then. elps 
and where horſes are of no ſervice, he has ſeen the pea- | the other up to him with the rope; and thus they pro- 
ſants in great numbers do the work of theſe. animals, | ceed till they get to the part where the birds build, and 
which they ſeem almoſt to equal in ſtrength. When they | there they ſearch. for them. As they have many dan 
have been in a profuſe ſweat, he ſaw them throw them- . places ſtill to climb, one always ſeeks, aconvenient 
ſelves every half hour upon the ſnow, for the ſake of its | ipot where he can ſtand ſecure by being able to hold him: 
refreſhing coolneſs, and even ſucked it to quench their | {elf faſt, while the other is climbing about. If the latter 
thirſt. This they undergo without the leaſt apprehenſions | ſhould happen to ſlip he is held. up by the other, who | 
of a cold, or a feyer, and without murmuring, or be- ſtands firm; and when he has paſſed. in ſafety: thoſe. day. | 
traying the leaſt diſcontent, On the contrary, they go Em places, ze fixes himſelf in the ſame manner, that 
on ſinging merrily, and with incredible chearfulneſs and | he may enable the other to come ſafe to him; And then 
alacrity undergo the hardeſt labour imaginable for nine | they clamber about after birds where they pleaſe; But 
hours ir mores LL 2 2 4.4... + {ſometimes accidents. happen; for if one does not ſtand 
The ftrong conſtitutions of the fiſhermen and ſeafaring | firm, or is too weak to ſupport the other when he lips, 
people of this country are no leſs remarkable, The pea- | they both fall and are killed; and every year ſome periſh 
| ſants of both ſexes aſſemble together in prodigious num- | in this manner. . „„ 
bers about the middle of January, to make their winter- On their thus reaching the places that are ſeldom viſit- 
Harveſt of the rich produce of the ocean. The people of | ed, they find the birds ſo tame, that they may take then 
every family at theſe times take with them fixe or ſix | with their hands, they being un rilling to leave their 
weeks proviſions, which chiefly conſiſt of dried fiſh. They young; but where they are wild, „ net over 
- keep out at ſea all day and a great part of the night, by | them in, the rock; and entangle thoſe that are flying, 
moon-ſhine, in open boats; and after that croud together | with a net fixed to the end of their poles. : Thus they 
by ſcores into little huts built in the iſlands near the | catch a vaſt number of fowls, and the boat keeping un- 
coaſt, where they have hardly room to lay themſelves | derneath them, they throw the dead birds into it, and 
down in their wet cloaths, Here they repoſe themſelves | ſoon fill the veſſel. If the weatber continues favourable, 
the remainder of the night, and the next morning return | and there be a great deal of game, the birdmen ſome- 
to the ſame laborious. employment with as much pleaſure | times continue eight days together on the rocks; where 
and chearfulneſs as if they; were going to a.merry-making. | they find holes or caverns in which they can ſecurely 
Agriculture in Norway is leſs burthenſome to the hul- | take their repoſe. In this caſe. they draw up proviſions 
| n than in other parts; for he does not here toil in | with lines, and boats are kept coming and going to ca- 
the fields of an oppreſſive lord; but the fruits of his labour, | ry away the game they have caught. ODS ps 
as in the Britiſh dominions, are his abſolute and certain | As many of the rocks are ſo ſteep and dangerous, that 
property. But, on the other hand, it is in many places at- | they cannot poſſibly climb up them, they are then let 
tended with great inconvenience and fatigue : for the fields |-down from above; when they have a ſtrong rope, /eighty 
conſiſt of little ſpots of ground among the rocks, many | or a hundred fathoms long, and about three , inches-in 
of which muſt be dug inſtead of being plowed, par- thickneſs... One end of it the birdman faſtens about his 
ticularly in the dioceſe of Bergen, where the ſoil is lefs | waiſt, and then drawing it between his legs, ſo that he 
fruitful, and affords few places where the plough can be | can. fit on it, he is let down with his bird-pole in his 
uſed. Inſtead of this they ſometimes uſe a crooked ſtick, hand, by fix men at top, who let the rope fink by 
with. an iron at the end, which yielding eafier to the | degrees, but lay a piece of timber on the edge of the 
1 ſtones, is not ſo ſubject to break, Nor is the harveſt | rock, for it to ſſide on, to prevent its being torn to pieces 
without its difficulties ; the grain, according to the old | by the ſharp edge of the ſtones. Another line is 
cuſtom of the peaſants, not being mowed with a ſcythe, | round the man's waiſt, which he pulls to give. figns 
except about Chriſtiana, where it is lately eome | when he would have them pull him up, let him lower, 
into uſe, but cut with a ſickle ; for the corn often grows |.or keep him where he is. He is in great danger of the 
ſo thick and cloſe, and the ſtalks are fo apt to bend with | ſtones looſening by the rope, and falling upon him; be 
the weight of the ears, that the reapers graſp the ſtems | therefore wears a thick furred cap well lined, which ſe- 
with one hand, while they cut. them with the other, and | cures him from the blows he may receive from ſmall 
then bind them in ſheaves : that they may be thoroughly | ſtones; but if large ones fall, he is in the greateſt ha- 
aired and dried, a great number of poles are ſet up in the )zard of loſing his life. Thus do theſe poor men 2 
| | | | expole 
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iron in bars, and caſt into c:nnon, pots, and ſtoves; lead 


dent has often the care of many. 


Rid to have been the firſt legiſlator of this an. 
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ed who Leh chebe, Jene great hazard: in ity Alter they 


are accuftömed toit hut at firit the: rope turns round 


ans meme, fl their head are giddy, and they can do] drawn 


a to fave. themſelveb. Thoſe who have learnt the 
9 A wy of ita they ꝓut their ſæet againſt the rock, 
"ow chen(clves feyeral fathomis out, ald puſh: them- 
(-lyes into what place ahey:ipleaſe, .,-:1 hey even keep 
chemi- lues out on the line in the air, and . catch; with 
their poles: numbers 01 birds | flying out and into their 
hales. The greateſt art conſi is in throwing themſelues 
out ſo as to {wing under the pr gjection, Jof a rock, 


where the birds gather together: here they fix their feet; No 


en themſelves from | tie rope, and 1 faſten it to a 
— ta prevent its ſwinging out of their reach. When 
\ man has done this, he climbs about and catches the 
birds either with his hands or bis pole; and wben be has 
killed as many as he thinks proper, he ties them toge- 
ther, faſtens them to the ſmall line, and by a pull gives 
a fon for thoſe abave to draw them up. In this manner 
he works all day, and when be wants to go up, he either 
gives a ſignal to be drawn up; or, with his belt full of 
In caſe there are nat people enough to hold the rope, 
tie birdman fixes a poſt in the groum, faſtens his rope to 
it, and ſlides down without any help; after eee, 1 
to work as before. In ſome places there are ſteœep cliffs of 
a prodigious fize lying under the land, and yet above two 
hundred yards above the water, which are likewiſe very 


i > * 


ernments, 


% T “ 
Next to the prefects are the ſecretaries and the col- 
lectors, WhO levy the king's taxes, and pay them into 
the; hands ef the rgceive erf 
lay 3 nine a) im POR ar which. are nine 
udges: there are alſo inferior judges, each of whom, in 
8 with eight . the power of de- 
ciding cauſes within his diſtrict. Beſides, in the four chief 
cities of Norway, Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand, Bergen, and 
Drontheim, are preſidents appointed by the king; and 


diſtcult to be got at. Down' theſe cliffs they help one f under theſe, as in all other towns, are collectors. 


another in the above manner, and taking a ſtrong rope 
with them, faſten it here and there iin the cliff where they 
can, and leave it all the ſummer; upon this they will run 
up and down, and take the birds at pleaſue 


» - 


lt is impoſlible to deſcribe how dreadful and dangerous: 


TE 


this bird-catching appears to the beholders, from the vaſt 
height and exceſſive: ſteepneſs of the rocks, many of: 
which hang over the ſea. It ſeems impoſfible for men to 
enter the hole under theſe projections, or to walk a hun- 
dred fathoms high on crags of rocks, here they can 
but juſt fix theiv tuns 1 054% e eee $4 
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There are likewiſe colleQors of the toll, comptrollers 
overt the farmers of the duties, and commiſſaries of pro- 
viſions in this part of his Daniſh /majefty's dominians. 
With reſpect to the diviſion of Norway, nature h 

divided the main land of this kingdom into two. parts by 
the immenſe chain of mountains called Dofrefield and 
Langfield, which ſeparate the weſtern and northern parts 
that lie near the ſea, from the ſouthern and eaſtern, or 
inland parts. Here it muſt be obſerved, that the high 
lands which lie to the ſouth and eaſt of theſe mountains 
are called Sondenfield, or South-land; while that lying 


Alter the birds are brought home, they eat part of them north of Dofrefield and weſt of Langheld towards the. ſea, 


freſh, and part is hung up: to dry for the winter ſeaſon. ; 


Theſe birds afford the inhabitants a good maintenance, 
partly from their feathers, which are gathered and ſent to 


ſoreigu parts, and partly from their fleſh and eggs; ſome 
ſorts of which are as good as hens and are ſent to 
market, though they are of various colours and ſiæes. 

The Norwegians carry on a conſiderable trade, both to 
Denmark and foreign nations: they export maſts, timber, 
deal boards, oak planks; „ unwrought; 


in ſmall quantities; marble, mill-ſtones, ſalmon, herrings, 
cod, ling, lobſters, cow-hides, :goat-ſkins; the furs of 


ermins, martens, beavers, | foxes, | wolves, bears, &c. 


down, feathers, butter, tallow, train-oil, tar, pitch, 


is called Nordenfield, or North-land. 
But, according to the political diviſion of this country. 
it conſiſts of four general governments; two of a en 
that is Chriſtiana and 'Chriſtianſand, lie in the ſouth; and 
Bergen and Drontheim in the north part of the kingdom. 
The eccleſiaſtical diviſion into four biſhoprics, is agree- 
able to the civil, and as the general governments are ſub- 
divided into preſectures, and dictticts or ſiefs, ſo the bi- 
ſhoprics are ſubdivided into provoſtſhips and pariſhes. 

The annual revenue ariſing to the king of Denmark 
from Norway exceeds eight hundred thouſand rixdollars. 


"C30 In; 


juniper and other berries, nuts, allum, ſalt, vitriol and 


pot-aſhes. On the other hand, they import wine and] 


many ather articles of luxury. 


un“) 
Of the Religion and Government of the Norwegians. 


only religion in Norway, except in the province of 
Finmatk, where are ſtiil no inconſiderable number of 
Pagans, but no hardſhip, expence, or labour, is ſpared for 
ther converſion, The firſt meaſures for the reformation: 
of religion in Norway, were taken in the year 1528, 
aud were compleated in 1537. In 1607 a new hierarchy, 
or Church government, was eſtabliſhed : in every ſee there 
5 a biſhop; the biſhop of Chriſtiana is the principal, 
and takes place of all the reſt. Under the biſhops are the 
Provolts, the preachers, and the chaplains, or curates, 
with inferior church offieers. A pariſh uſually contains 
more churches than one; whence the parochial' incum- 


' 


With reſpect to the laws of Norway, king Olave is 


| the richeſt in all Norway, 
3 | ; | tiana, which is ſaid to be the beſt built city in the king- 
| | © FHERANISM is the eſtabliſhed and almoſt the 


Of the four Governments of Nerway, and the principel 
— each ; particularly of the Silver-mines of Kong s- 
TRE government of Chriſtiana, or Aggerhuus, is 

the largeſt in the ſouth part of the kingdom, and 
ts principal city is Chriſ- 


dom; it is regularly built, is of a conſiderable extent, and 
carries on a great trade. Here the governor and the biſhop 
of Chriſtiana reſide, and here are held the general and 
provincial high courts of judicature. It has a work-houſe, 
and two ſuburbs called Waterland and Peper-Vigen; 
through the firſt runs a river, which riſes in Maridalen. 
We — however, no particular deſcription of the 
buildings of this city, which is ſituated in fifty-nine de- 
grees fifty minutes north latitude, and in ten degrees fif- 
teen minutes eaſt longitude. Tf, . 
Kongſberg is a flouriſhing mine- town in this govern- 
ment, that contains no leſs than ten or eleven thouſand 
ſouls, among whom are a congregation of Danes and 


another of Germans. A mint was ſet up ini this town 


ſo early as the year 1686, and in 1689 the mine- college 


was erected, Kongſberg is moſt famous for its ſilver 


mines, which are ihe richeſt in A1'Norway. Theſe were 


upon which the town was imme 
peopled” with German miners; In 
1751, forty-one ſhafts and twelve veins were wrought 
In the four reviers'of this mine, in which three thoufand 
fue huhdted officers, artificets, and abourers are uſually 
employed. The riek ore in this mine is found only in 
diſpetſed ſtratas and interrupted 
is fometimes düg out of it; and in 1647 ſome gold 
Was found among the ſilver, of which king Chriftian 1V. 
cCauſed che famous Brillen ducats to be coined, with this 
legend, VIE Min A Domint; See the wonderful works 

of the Bord. Ig the year 1697, a vein of gold was diſ 
covered here, of which ducats were coined, Which on 
dne fide had chis infeription, CRTISTTAN V. D. G. 
RkXx DAN. NRW. V. G. The legend on the reverſe 
was from the bobk of Job: VN NMI TERN ACH 
*KoMifr coLD': that is, Out of the north cometh geld. 
Kongſberg, December 1, 1697. 
Theſe mines are in a mountain between Kongſberg 
and the river Jordal: but it has been found that the ſil- 
ver ore is not, as was at firſt imagined, limited to that 
mountain, but extends its veitis for ſome miles, through- 
out the adjacent diſtricts; which is proved by the new 
mines that are from time to time undertaken in ſeveral 
places, and moſt of them carried on very proſperouſſy. 
One of the moſt ancient and rich of all the mines, 
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diately built; and 
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ins!“ Even pure Trlvet | 


- | Chriſtian IV. between the: 


named Old God's Bleſſing, has ſometimes within a week | 


F 


Th 


is mine never fails to fill the beholder with amaze- 


ment at its aſtoniſhing depth, Which is no leſs than an 
Hundred and eighty perpendicular fathoms; and che cit-. 
cumference at the bottom forms à clear of ſome hun- 
dreds of fathomb. Here the ſight of thirty or forty 
piles, burning on all ſides in this gloomy cavern, and 

continually fed, in order to mollify the ſtone in the pro- 
ſeecution of the mines, ſeems, according to the common 
idea, an image of hell; and the ſwarms of ininers, eo- 
vered with ſoot, and buſtling about in habits according 
to their ſeveral employments, may well paſs for ſo many 
devils; eſpecially When, at a ſignal that a mine is going 


means of which the inhabitants go 
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| | The general government of Obrillianfand ig Neuste 
1e-moit ſouthern extremity of Norway und ig boy 
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hn 
on the north by the government of Chriſtian 8 | 


the eaſt, ſouth, and welt by the North Ses Thiede 
Vince is fertile in, corn, add has ſevefal Fibers o, 
which is the Mandel, Which in one place kb. | 
laid over it ftom one rock to another, thirty ix * | 
above the: furface of the water; At u [mall diltance . 
this bridge is a cataract, where a very uncoimon'mey,, | 
of fiihing is practiſed; the fiſhermen go under the Gt 
radt, which forms an arch over their heads, to catch t, 
ſalmon, at the extreme hazard of their lives, in 2 hok | 
in the rock. This government. conſiſts of four pteſc. 
tures; five diſtricts, and has 'two' provincial courts.” | 
The principal city of this government is Chriſtianſa 
which is ſitcuated ori the eaſtern coaſty in the fifty nm, 
degree. three minutes north latitude, and is the fefdene 
of the biſhop and the general governor, Where ib u @, | 
thedral and epiſcopal ſchool. This city was buile b, 
IV. year 1641 and 1643, and“ 
thus called from its founder, and the great fande,  * 
ſtrand, on which it is built. It is of a ſquare form, 25. 
the: ſtreets are brbad, regular, :andihandfoine;! Its fity. 
tion is very commodious, three ſides of it being u. 
rounded either with freſh or ſalt water, and on the om 
it has! a communication with fine meadows and the | 
mountains. In. 1734 the church, with the preateſt pu; | 


of the city, was deſtroyed by fir. 
The ſmall town. of Arndal is remarkable for its ſtuu. 
tion on a rock in the midſt of the river Nid. It haz 
good wharf; and moſt of the houſes ſtand oni the accliviy | 
of the rock, the reſt being built on piles in the water, - 
The ſtreets are only formed of bridges ↄf boats, by 
The water is of ſufficient depth for the largeſt ſhips w 
lie alongſide of the bridges. As the church ſtands big, 
and almoſt on the ſummit of the rock, there is an aſcent 
to it from the houſes by a great number of ſteps hewnou -- 
of the rock. The inhabitants make a good uſe of the 
commodious ſituation of this town for trade, by employ: 
ing many ſhips and deal ing largely in timber. 


* 


| 


to be ſprung in this or that courſe, they roar aloud, | The 3 of Bergen is from two hundred ani 
Berg- livet! Berg-livet! Take care of your lives! f forty to three hundred miles in length, and contains on 


Frederickſhall is a famous frontier town towards Swe- 
den, fituated in latitude fifty=five degrees, twenty-ſix | 
minutes, at the north of the river Tiſtedal, where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the Spineſund. This town was for- 
- merly called Halden, and was a mean place, under the 
Juriſdiction of the magiſtracy of Frederickſtadt; yet it 


made a very gallant defence „mmer Swedes! in 1658 
and 16 a, by means of a {mail intrenchment or rampart. 


It was afterwards” ſtrengthened with additional fortifi- 
cations; and in 1660 ſuſtained a third ſiege from the 
-Swedes; and Charles Guſtavus is by ſome thought to 
have received here the wound of which he died. Five 
years after, this town received a charter, with the pri- 
vileges of a city. In 1716 and 1718, the inhabitants" 
again diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the vigorous defence 
they made againſt the attacks of the Swedes; and here, 
on the eleventh of December 1218, Charles XII. of Swe- 
den was ſhot in the trenches. King Frederic IV, ordered! 
a pyramid” twenty feet high to be erected on the ſpot 
whge that hero fell. Its ſides were decorated with military 
trophies, the arms of Sweden, and the king's name; and 
the top was ſurmounted with ws fr crown. On four mar- 
ple tables at the baſe, were one Latin and two Daniſh in- 
| feriptions in golden letters. But king Chriſtian VI. in 
compliment to Sweden, ordered this pyramid to be taken 
down. The town itſelf is of no great ftre>gth; but on a 
high rock oppolite to it, , ſtands the ſtrong fartreſs of 
Frederickſtein, and there are other ſmaller forts near it. 
This city has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by fire. 
Frederickſtadt was built in 1567 by Frederic II. who 
granted it a favourable charter, and removed the pro- 
vincial court, thither, It lies thirty-four miles to the 
ſouth of Frderickſhall, and is governed by a town ma- 
giſtrate, and its chief trade is in timber. Frederickſtadt 
was regularly fortified in 1655 by Frederic III. and new 
works have been ſince added to it; ſo that its ſtrength 
by nature and art, and its convenient ſituation, render it 


the molt important fortreſs in Norway. 


the ſingle prefecture of Bergenhuus, in aludi 


ſeyen di- 
tricts, and the fame number of provoſtſhips. This coun- 
try is very populous, and is remarkable for its having 

ſeven marble quarries; but produces little corn. 


| - The only city we ſhall! deſcribe in this government i 


that of Bergen, its capital, which has the greateſt trade 
in all Norway. It is ſituated in the ſixty-firſt degree 
eleven minutes north latitude, in the midſt of a valley, 
and built in a ſemicircular form, on the ſides of a bay 
called by the inhabitants Waag. It is well -fortitial 
by nature on the land fide by lofty mountains, ſeven of 
which are remarkably high, while the deſiles or (paſſes 
between them are quite impracticable to an enemy, 
towards the ſea the harbour is well defended by ſeveni 
fortifications. ' All the churches, public edifices, an 
moſt of the houſes along the ſtrand are built with ſtone. 
This city formerly contained thirty churches and con- 
vents; but it has at preſent only four pariſnh- churches 
three of which are Daniſh, and one S wth 
church in the large hoſpital of St. Jurgen, and a ſmal 
chapel in St. James's church- yard. The caſtle of Ber. 
gen is a noble ſtructure. The large cathedral ſchool 
was founded in 1554, by biſhop Petrus, who alſo en- 
dowed it, and, by the liberality of king Frederick II. 
and others, twelve ſcholars are maintained and educated 
in it, The navigation ſchoo] founded here, which once 
flouriſhed greatly, is now fallen to decay. The Semins- 
rium Fredericianum alſo deſerves notice, it being a noble 
foundation, where moral and natural philoſophy, the ma- 
thematics, hiſtory, with the Latin and French languages, 
are taught. This city carries on a large trade in 2 
kinds of fiſh, tallow, hides, and timber; and the re- 
turns are moſtly made in corn and foreign eommodities 
The number of its inhabitants are, computed at thirty 
thouſand. j 1 
The general government of Drontheim is the moſt 
northern province in Norway, and the largeſt in extent. 
It borders on the North Sca, on Sweden, and Swediſh 
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comes! within their, 
der wate w 
55 ke: 528. 1 This circuntſtance, 
makes ſoveral authors firmly believe, chat den 7 
abyſs penetrating the e globe, and iſſuiſig in ſome ver 
mote part; and d Kirchet is ſo "wv pet as to aſton ihe | 
»ulph of Bothnia. Rut the learned bilkop of 70 0 . 
dai ' obleryes,. that after the moſt EXACT fe ear hes, 
* but a conjecture yan  fouhdatfon 7 it Rabin, 
no other cauſe than the col] isn of the Waves rig an 
falling at the 1 Aux ang 1 reflux, ainſt a ridge of 'tocks and 
ſhelyes, whic ap ne e Water, 'fo that it precipitates 
act; an I He the highe 


like a catar 
deeper muſt be 
whirlpool. 
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ous rapidity z but the roar of its impetuous ebb to: 1 
ſea is ſcarce equalle by che. Joudeſt and moſt dreadful 
cCataracts, the noiſe” eing 'heard at ſeveral leagues diſ- 
tance, The whirlpool is then of ſuch extent and depth, 
thatif a ſhip Fong within its attraction, it is inevitably 
abſorbed, and daſhed to | Wop againft the rocks at the 
bottom. But when the ſtream is molt beifterdus, and 
its fury heightened 55 a ſtorm, it is dangetöus ts come 
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kay panes rok 
A ad bello ie 
fruftleſs 2 to: diſengage themſelves. 4 
ſwim to the iffanll of Moſkongin 
order to prey on the ſheep at paſture in the iſland, affonb- 
eck the like ſbeckocle to the people; for the ſiream caught 
Him and bore him down, while he roared ſo terribys 44 20 
ro de Heard on Mete. Ren large firs and pine trees, al. 
ter being abſorbed by the current, iſe againg with, their 
trunks broken and torn to ſuch a degree, that they ſcent 
if covered with briſtles. _ | 
The general-govertiment oÞ Dirottheim cotitgitns three 925 
preſe ws 0 which are thoſe of e de Nordland, 
and Fi 2 8 Wed 3 BY ere . | ; ; 
- The. prints City in this province is that of Dron- 
theitr, which is in the pteſecture of che fame name. I » 
| two bundred and fixty-one miles north-eaſt of Bergen, 
uin the ſtery-thitd — — fixtecr minutes north latitude, 
And in the tenth de five minutes eaſt lonpitude 
FAT London. It is —.— on the river Nidꝭ which al- 
moſt ſurrounds it, and had formerly ten churches and 
Ave convents, but at preſent it has only two "churches 
befides that ar the hoſpital: "The cathedral, which was 
a ſaperb edifice built wich marble, was all burnt down 
| in 1530, except the choir, which is rarher ioo large for 
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Mr. dane of, the Game opinion, and obſerves, tha che Fran church, but is ſtinn called the cathedral, 
a the time of fog 25 —— — runs up che colltitry 'b&- | This e ity ity is the ref ct of the general governor: "and 
ween the iſands of Lofodeft and Moſkoe, 'with a boi the bilkrop.” It has a fine pgs, oh ſchool; x ſe 


of nilfiioniries, an rphiad houſe, A work We a houſe 
'of correctfon, and an hoſpital. A conſiderable trade in 
nos fiſh, tallow, and copper, is carried on in this 
| city; which is defended rt 'Chriflianftein, erected 
in 1680 it has alſo ſome tions on the land-ſide>; 
| befides.the caftle of Munktiohaien, which ſtands on a rock 
in tbe harbour of Drontheim, and defends botts the city 
and. harbour towards yoo TO: 5 
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l via 


Hime, droplet {6 called, confiſts e 
4 pretty large, = ry ſeveral mall iflands, together 
vith the petrinſula of © Jutland; It is remarkable that 
though all thefe together coitſtitete the kingdom of Den- 
mark, not any one of them is ſeparately called by that, 


name. 

Denmark is gtuated exa@y to the north of Germany,! 
and is ſeparated from ĩt by ne Baltic, and by the Leven 
and the Eidery which divide Jetland: from Germany; to 
the welt, it is wallled by che Norch- ea 3 to the north, it 
has the Categate; and to che ent, is bounded b 22 Bal- 
tic. Betttekn tue esntinent nnd the fände 
Zealand are the famous ſtreights, ealled be Sound, 
Which divide Denmark, or, in other words, the land 
of Zealand, from Sweden. The Sound is about 4 thoy- | 
ſand chree hundred and thirty-ene fathoms broad, and is 
de common paffage dt of the North · Sea into the Baltic. 
This, with the other ſtreiglits; called te Great Belt and 
the Little Belt, are reckotied part of che king uf Den- 
mark's dominions, add-all 'Thigs that paſs that way are 

dolle to pay a toll, geccraiag to te value of the cargoes | 

with which they are laden. 
N Beſides the places Faſt" mentioned as conflituting the 
kingdonh of Denmark, there are many others ſubject to 
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| (this, fare, rich * Song of 7 Le juſt 
| deſctibed; * the iſlands Faroe, Iceland, and part ot 
Greenland, half of the dutchy of Holſtein, with tlie 
„ Counties: of Oldendurg and ae in Germany; 
the citadel of Chriſtianſburg: on the coaſt of Guinea; the 
iſlands of St. Thomas and St. John, with ſome of the 
Caribbee iſlands; and St. Croix in America; the town of 
| Tranquebar, with its territory, and the iſlands of Nico- 
bar on the coaſt of n in the Eaſt- Indies. We 
are here to nee ou what is properly, termed Den- 
mark. 
It is dificult to deterniine the ct the whole king 
dom of Denmark, with any tolerable degree of — 2 = 
- becauſe. its parts are not-contiguous to each other; but 
we ſhall hereafter give the extent of eve ſx, part fingly. 

Fhbe air in North Jutland is pretty cold and piercing; 
but an the eaſt ſide of South Jutland; and in the iſlands 
of Funen and Zealand, it is milder and more temperate: 
bowever, in the low and marſhy parts and in the ifland 
of Laaland, the air is thick, iſt, and unheal thy. 
The ſhifting ot the witds, indeed, renders the weather 
ſomewhat: Variable, but at the Ge time, purges the'pir - 
of fogs and vapbuts. Ide welt wind, which frequently 
dies! in theſe parts, is the moſt violent. 

Denmark lies moſtly low and on a level, and, except | 
the tract of land about the middle of Jufland, is very 
fertile; ſo that the country maintains the inhabitants 
in plenty, and yields every thing neceſſary for the ſup- 
ny human life: but the enn can better ak 
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The ſea eee Jakes, p ponds," 
rivere, and brooks of this country yield abundance of of fiſh.” 
Ne no wine, no 
ſalt. ol the provinces have wood ſufficient for; their | 
_ neceſſary vecaſions; but as this. is not the caſe with 


of curf. 
We ſhall give a more. l ann account of the pine? 
5 of this Kingdom in treating of its ſeveral paris, and 
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«The Polen, Dreſs Manners, and Cum of 1 an . 


HE Danes are -nerally tall and firong nobed; 
1. chey have good fe of atures, and an agreeable com- 
plexion ; their hair is fair, and for the molt part 78500 
or red; and, as few of them wear wi 8. they take a 
reat deal of pains in combing and curling their locks. 
3 red hair is natural to the country, they have not the 
folly to be aſhamed of it, and therefore do not endeavour 
to conekal or change the colour. Both the gentlemen. 
and ladies in ſummer dreſs very ſplendidly after f e French 


y wrap [themſelves up in furs or 2 0 ie Winter 
dreis of the ladies, which is 1 ;very 9 75 
venient and becoming. The Pash t 855 
and even the peaſants, are neat in he linen, 9 
they often change, and all who can afford 41 2 are Tond of} 
e ſplendid 9 7 
The lord Mole worth ſay vis, that he never, © knew al 
where the minds of the ptople are more 'upon | 
a level; and that as there are none of extraordinary quali- 


2 but in winter, like the reſt of the northern people, ing the funeral with ſufficient ſplendor. The 
{on vr are buried in 1 thick cheſte, and in the tom 


3 to be found, who. excel in. particular arts or Il ; 


ſciences, ſo there are ſeen no enthuſiaſts, madmen, natu- 
ral fools, or whimſical people; but a certain equality 
of underſtanding reigning among them, Ng one plods 
on in the ordinary beaten track of common ſenſe, with- | 
out deyiating to the right or left. The people in gene- 

„ however, read and write, and their clergy uſually 
talk Latin. We cannot ſay how far this nobleman was 
prejudiced in the account he has given of theſe people ; 
but the encouragement given to learning, and the mo- | 
dern improvements that have been made in Denmark, 
by the introduQion of the arts and ſciences, has rendered 
his picture extremely unlike the original. 

We are informed by that nobleman, that the vices 
which the gentry are moſt addicted to are gluttony and 
drunkenneſs. hen they ſit down to eat and drink, 
ſays he, they never SET when to riſe ; but the debauch | 
' ſometimes continues whole days and nights. The firſt 
thing a friend is preſented with at his entering the houſe, 
is à dram of brandy; and they no ſooner ſit down to din- 
ner, but all the men and women have a glaſs ſet by their 
plates; and, on propoſing a health; all take off their 
- glaſſes together, and by that mea::s make quick diſpatch : 
the women indeed, he ſays, retire ſoon after dinner; 
but the men ſit till they have loſt that little ſenſe which 
falls to their ſhare. But after all, there is nothing more 
- unjuſt than theſe national reflexions, which have fre- 
- quently no other foundation than that circle of acquain- 
tance which a ſtranger happens to fall into while he re- 
ſides in a country; and indeed, where they are juſt at 
one time, they are far from being ſo in another; for cuſ- 
toms like theſe differ greatly within an compaſs of a 
ſingle century. 

The liquors drank by people of rank are chiefl rheniſh 
wine, cherry brandy, and all forts of French wine 
- while the common people drink beer and malt ſpirits. | 
The tables of the great are covered with a variety of 
diſhes. They have no fallow deer, woodcocks, pheaſants, 
or rabbits; and red deer being the king's game, are not 
to be purchaſed : their beef and veal are excellent, as 
ate alſo their bacon and hares. The common og, 
whether in town or country, generally live upon coarſe 


no metals, und very litile + f on roots, 17 lt, 


the NH cooks obliged o n dee 755 craw-filh. 


have a-roafted gooſe for Tupper, As to the pen 
White Ng 1580 ry 122 

Sea fiſh is ſcarce, 294 8 pot. y TAY But the thn 10 
make amends, here, being excel) e t pe 
8 ne 3 Ex ect Ver) extra hoy 
ruit lo. far to the north ; 3 Ma the gone Wo do ot a 2 
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and in great perfection, © OE TTY Y 


E is ſaid to be difficult, for ſitangers't to find "the ox] 


| venienci of Io 92 and boarding in Denmark ark; for 


ere are few Todging to "Ie 
Nh Hl be . 
„int eh ß oth 


in Copenhagen 
115 Ned 00 in the taverns | 
eat and drink in a, public Fe n 
. (ps hs 1 they are ſomining 
| ith- reſpect to t er mar t 0 
contracted three, four, ot more years beſpre the 
ny is performed, The gentry give portions 'with the 
daughters; but the durghers and peafants*only 2 
e ;houſhold g oods, and a great ede 
Which are all they p rt with ol be dest. 

Magpifcent Þburi: Po and m ab ik are ufual _ 
nobility, and ſometimes the bod ! of a perſon of qualiy. 
is kept in a vault, or the chancel of a uk" for ſeven 
years together, till they have an 0 portunity of Celeiry | 


ther 1 2 about a, dozen common mourner N 
to e puſh, 'who. are obliged to bart 4: and teal 
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Sciences; the Manufaclures carried an in the 
their Commerce and trading Peels, ; USP a — | 
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diſh and Norwegian; whence the inhabitants « / 
heſe three nations in general underſtand each other, e. 
cept in a few words and phraſes: The modern: Du 
is a mixture of the antient Gothic, Friſian, and Gemu 
languages ; and, with reſpect to the pronunciation, ha 
ſome affinity with the Engliſh, with which it has may 
words in common. | 
The number of learned men in Denmark i is ſaid tobe | 
now as conſiderable as in any other country in Europe d 
its extent; for there js ſcarce any branch of Jiteraturein | 
which the men of genius of this kingdom bave not «- 
quitted themſelves with honour. ſides the univerlt 
at Copenhagen, which conſiſts of four colleges, the a 
demy at Soroe, and the ſeminary at Odenſe, there ar fe 
veral ſchools well endowed in country towns, where the 
maſters are not only liberally provided for, * Tn 
ſcholars are inſtructed and partly maintained 
1742 aroyal academy of ſciences was inſtituted at 7 
hagen, with a royal ſociety for the improvement 
northern , hiſtory and languages. Societies for the in. 
provement of the uſeful arts and manufactures, and of 
the ſeveral branches of natural philoſophy, have been i: 
Riruted ; and in 1 3a the Theatrum Anatomico-Chirurg- | 
cum and ſeveral libraries were erected. At Copenhagen 
is alſo an academy for painting, ſculpture, and arclute- 
ture ; and there the polite arts are in high 1 7 "0 
Scarce any manufactures were carried on in Denmui 
in the laſt century; for they were firſt. introduce by 
Frederick IV. and Chriſtia n VI. Vet there are at preſent 
artiſts of extraordinary ſkill at Copenhagen, and et 
branch of the mechanic arts is well executed in Denma 
Silks, ſtuffs, and velvets; cloth, cottons, and woollen 
ſtuffs ; gold and ſilver lace, tapeſtry, ſtockings, and hats 
with different ſorts of hardware, are als uo in thi 
kingdom: as are likewiſe purcelain and fire-arms. 
are beſides paper and copper mills, one ſilk and tuo dean 
printing houſes; with manufactories of ſope, Hate 1 
ſteel, glue, ſugar, tobacco, and lacquer.. he. 1 
Tondern, and the gloves of Odenſe and Randers, ar 


'Þ e bread, lean ſalt meat, ſtock-fiſh, roots, and bad 
eeſe, deldom taſting of fleſh-meat, except on ſome ex- | 
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lowed to be excellent in their kind. Indeed no n, 


be 
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them off their hands, and by this means refund the ſpecie 


laden, and two or three more to Tranquebar. ' 


| eſtabliſhed an African company, with a capital of five 


for a hundred, fifty, or ten rixdollars, and paſs through 


depoſiting a ſufficient pledge. The capitg! ſtock is no 


vey good credit, 


opened at 'the exchange, 1 Co 
ne ueQurers briog all the wares they cannot. giſpo 
* other towns and are paid ready money for them i and 
"om this warchouſe the gopds 
Cf rar Ln 0 ALS PLE We, 
Indeed as Deninark enjoys the moſt commagious fitua- 
n for navigation and commerce, it might be made the 
"enter of the important trade af the North, and particu-. 
larly that catried on in the Baltic, oO Ye 2 2 OOuTy 
In the commerce'of this kingdom was formerly, car- | 
ried .on by the Hanſe-towns : but they were afterwards 
ſupplanted by the yy - and Dutch, but chiefly by the 
cle The Danes firſt began to carry on, their own. 
trade in the reign of, Chriſtian III. 1. was encouraged by | 
Chriſtian IV. and in the reign of Chriſtian V. was carried 
on in their own bottoms ;' but Frederick IV. may be cal- 
led the real founder of the Daniſh commerce, which was 
ſopported by Chriſtian VI. and Frederick Vi by hie mu. 
nificence, endeavoured to carry, it to its higheſt pitch. 
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commerce partly appears. from the ſeveral opulent com- 

The principal of theſe is the royal Aſiatie company, 
rſt erected in 1616, and confirmed by a royal charter in 
1698, which was renewed with proper * in 
1732 and 1744. This company trades to Tranquebar, 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, where they have a governor, 
and to Canton in China. They carry on this commerce 
almoſt entirely with current ſpecie, or bullion - and in 
return bring chintz, cottons of all ſorts, muſlins, pepper, 
tet; ſalt-petre, &c. For theſe comniodities they receive 
conſiderable ſums of money from foreigners, who take 
carried out of Denmark. They alſo ſupply their own 
country with all theſe merchandizes. This company 
ſends two ſhips annually to Canton, which return richly. 
The Weſt-India and Guinea 2 which was ' 
formerly eſtabliſhed by charter, was diſſalved in 17543 
and the trade to America laid open to the natives of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sleſwic; but in 1955 the king 


hundred actions, every action conſiſting of five hundred 
rixdollars, which are divided between thirteen adven- 
turers, | 2 1 V 
| There is alſo eſtabliſhed by royal charter a general 
trading company, inftituted in order to carry on ſuch 
branches of trade as no private Wventurers are able to 
undertake ; and at the ſame time to ſerve as a kind of 
academy for young merchants. This company was in- 
corporated in 1747, and enjoys conſiderable privileges. 
Its actions are one thouſand, each of which conſiſts of 
hve hundred rixdollars, but only three hundred are paid 
down; ſo that their fund amounts to no more than tris 
hundred thouſand rixdollars: but the remaining two 
hundred of every action may be demanded on any emer- 
ency. This company carries on à trade to France, 
pain, the. Mediterranean, the Baltic, and likewiſe to 
Greenland, by ſending ſhips to the whale fiſhery, _ + | 
The Iceland and Finmark company, who obtained 
their laſt charter in 1946, have monopolized the trade 
to Iceland and Finmark ; but that charter is to expire 
in 177i. 1 FCC 
Beſides, other Daniſh adventurers, trade to different 
parts of Europe; but the imports in Denmark always ex- 
ceed the exports: however, it is quite the reverſe in the 
kingdom of Nor wax. V 
The Aſſignation- Exchange, or Loan-Bank, was erect- 
ed at Copenhagen in 1736. The bank notes are drawn 


all the king's dominions, and the public- offices, 2s 'cur- 
rent ſpecie. Great and ſmall ſums, not under a hundred 
rixdollars, are lent out of this bank at four per cent. 6n 


mote than five hundred thouſand rixdollars, and though 
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be current coins; of, Denmack.-are, 2 foſe-noble, 
n mn 


which is eighteer 
lings; a rixdollar, four ſhillings and ſix-pence; a llet- 
dollar, three ſhillings; à rix- mark; about eleven pence; 
a ſlet mark, about nine pence; and a ſtiver, a penny: 
| pom aj theſe," there are ſeveral copper coins di ſmall va- 
1 E ltd alk ol. 1x2! 


The weights are the great and ſmall hundred, be ſirſt 


a hundred and twenty pounds and the other a_ hundred 
and twelve pounds; they have alſo theit liſpound, which 
is as much as our ſtone of fourteen pounds; and their 
ſhippound, which is twenty liſpaunds. A Daniſh ell 
is about one- third leſs than the Engliſn; and a Daniſh 


5 
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ne to be baptized, was. attended back to his king · 
everal monks, who founded churches in niany 


they at length obtained a free and uninterrupted: tolcra- 
tion from king Sweno, about the year 10006. © © 
At length, when Luther began to reſtore the doctrines 
of the goſpel to their genuine purity,” they, were favour- 
ably received in Denmark by Chriſtian II. The Reform- 
ation gained ſtill more ground under Frederic I. and at 
the diet held at Copenhagen in 1537; was made ie eſta- 
bliſhed religion; when John Bugenhagen drew up a new 
body of eccleſiaſtical laws, and made ſeveral other good 
regulations. 2 IH AYES Wide en 0919's | 
T bough the Lutheran religion is eſtabliſhed in this 
country, other religious ſects, as the Calviniſts, the 
Jews, and the Papiſts, enjoy the free exerciſe of their 
religion in Copenhagen; Fleserzes? and Frederieſtadt: 
The Arminians, Mennonites, and Quakers, are alſb to- 
lerated at Fredericſtadt; and an the iſland of Nordſtraud, 
the Roman; catholics enjoy the public exerciſe *of theit 
religion. By the laudable endeavours of the kings of 
Denmark, light of the goſpel alſo ſhines in Finmark, 
Greenland, and among the inhabitants of Malabar, on 
the coaſt of India; and in 1714, a ſotiety for the propa+ 
gation of the goſpel was inftituted'for that purpoſe,” -* 
The chief ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction is under the bi- 
ſhops; of which there ate ſix in Denmark, four in Nor- 
way, and two in Iceland. Of theſe the biſhops of Zea- 
land and Chriſtiana have the precedence; - The former is 
alſo third profeſſor of divinity in the 'univetſity of Co- 
penhagen, and conſequently” is obliged to reſide in that 
city. The title of archbiſhop is aboliſhed in Denmatk ; 
and both Sleſwic and Holfteig are under a general ſupet- 
ren 
© The power of the biſhops wis formerly very coriſiter- 
able in Denmark; for, with the other principal prelates, 
they formed the third Rate of the kingdom; but at pre- 
ſent they enjoy no other power, but what the general ſu- 
perintendants in Germany are inveſted with. They are 


their circulating notes amount to much more, they are in 


always appointed by the king, and are obliged, evety 
chtee years, to viſit the churches and fchouls in — 
5 | | reſpective 


nd, | together with kheir provoſts, to bold, 2 ſtated 
times, provincial fynods, Where they prefide' in conjune- 
tion with'the governor of the Pere "Their reve 
- ariſes from lands, tythes, and what is Calted the cathe- 
dratioum, or a ſmall ſum Which the receive from very 
church i in the dioceſe. In ever cral is a finial cbl- 
„which conſiſts of four ive canons; wie meet 
twice a year in the fo Was In order to ſit 48 
judges in matrimonial and other cauſes, which were for- 


merly decided by the canon law: there was likewiſe a 


divinity Je&urer, who read public lectures Weekly. ih | 
every cathedral ; but theſe have been laid aſide. '/ 


ext to the biſhops are the provoſts, of which thr | 


are a Hundred and fixty in the whole kingdom, Who an- 


nually viſit the preachers and ſchovlmaſters within their 


juriſdiQion ; decide diſputes. between the preachers and 
the veſtries, or pariſhes, when they are cogtiizadle by 
the eccleſiaſtical law ; and twice n year appear at the pro- 
- vincial ſynod. The provoſts have annually a rixdollar, 
or four illings and ſix- pence ſterling, from every church 
in their juriſdiction, and in their viſitations are enter- 
tained gratis. 

Next to theſe are the preachers; whoſe dane are 
called chaplains. The revenues of the Daniſh nb 
which ariſe partly from tythes, and partly from the libera- 
lity of their reſpective flocks, are very conſiderable. 
_ Confeffion money is indeed aboliſhed; but inſtead of it, 


the preachers enjoy the offerings made by their congrega- 


tions at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. A preach- 


er's widow in Denmark receives half the benefit of tlie 
firſt year, and the eighth part of the income every year 
after, from the ſucceſſor of her deceaſed huſband. In the 
principal town of every dioceſe is alſo a widow's box, in 
which every preacher puts a certain ſum, and if his wi 
dow ſurvives him, ſhe * an t in Wee ” 
what he bas COTA * 
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775 rente at preſent by the Nobility, the Barghers and | a 


e Peaſants. 


TH 1 event 


which will always be eſteemed one of tlie melt ex Me 
ordinary that has ever been mentioned in hiſtory. 
about the middle of the laſt century, Denmark Was * 
verned by a king choſen b * people of all ranks, who 
in their choice paid a egard to the family of the 
preceding prince, and if ths ound one of his line pro- 
perly qualified to enjoy that high honour, they thought it 
Juſt to prefer him before any other, and were pleaſed when 
they had reaſon to chooſe the eldeſt ſon of their former 
ſoyereign : but if thoſe. of the royal famil were either 
deficient in abilities, | or had rendered | emſelves un- 
worthy. by their vices, they choſe ſome ofber Ferſon, and 
ſometimes raiſed a private man at that high dignity. 

One of the moſt fundament ts of the e 
was the frequent meetings of th 1 — in 857 to re- 
gulate every thing relating to the govefh n theſe 
meetings new Jaws were enacted, and al Hair relating 


to peace and war, the diſpoſal of 5 offices, * 10 con- 


tracts of marriage for the royal fami ie We bated. 
The impoſing of taxes was merely accidental, no, money 
being levie&on the people, 15 c. to maintain what was 

eſteemed a neceſſary war, with the advice and conſent of 
the nation, or now and then 15 yay, of fei to add 
to a, dau gheer's portion, The king 81 0 dinary revenue | 
_ conliſted — in the rents of lands and emeſnes, i in his 
herds of, cattle, his foreſts, Lats M of tenants in cul- 
tivating his ground, &c. for cuſtoms of merchandize 
were not then known in that part of the world: ſo that 
he lived like one pf our modern noblemen, upon tber 
venues. of his 1 5 It Was 255 ulig 3-1 to. ſee 17 
en y adwinitred to watch. over the welfare of his 

people; to 8 their arinics in Ar 3 o 
courage induſtry, arts, and eb al ah 3 and it was. equa Iy | 
his duty and intereſt to ket 
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| their reſolution; and who e pected 
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To. this the eb ibm replied; that they 
gain time, in order to fruſtrate the intentions of th cm 
mons; who came not thither to conſult, but to act. A 
| farther debate, the commons Ztowing Impatientz be 
clergy, with the biſhops at their head, 1 the bungen 
headed by their preſident, proceeded; without the nobles 
to the palace; and were met by the prime mipiſten who | 
conducted them to the hall of andience,: whither the king 


e eee beg add tog 1 
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commons were nd ſaves, Weich the ee Moe 6 
to their coſt; walked out, and was foltowed 
and burghers, who proetedinig te the deb 
bated there on the moſt — — means of hu 


The commons and clergy the next morning 
in great order to the coufivil- houſe, where the 
were aſſembled; and there the prefiderit Nd ih 
ſhort ſpeech; obſerved; that they had cotiſidered the u 
of the nation, and found that the 'bnly Way to | 
the diſorders of the ſtate was to add to 'the:pbwery 3 
the king, and reider his crowhi hertditaty.; in Which 

es thought fit to concur, the we ready to x. | 
company them to his majeſty, whom they had informedg | 
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ity; and 


ps now made à long ſpeech in praiſe-of bi 

— 4 and concluded with, offering him An bereditaq | 

21 abſolute dominion. The king returned them thanks; 
buy obſeryed, that the coneurrence of the nobles Was net 
! he aſſured them of his Protubans: a promiſe 


The nobles ers this time in the 155 dne 
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appre 
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were given for the burghers and the ſoldiers to appear." 
arms, undef their refpectiye officers. 
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er ORtober, in the morning, the king, queen, The burghers enjoy grestef or leſs pfivileges according 
ſeventh 223 mounted on the theatre ereQed ] to the cities 6 oor bob members. Hence Kok 
and Foy race, and ace in chairs, of Rate under vel- of Copenhagen enjoy the pre-<minence, and have advan- . 
for 1 ies, received publicly. the homäge df all the tages 8 by none of the felt. The Daniſh pea- 
"es nobility, clergy, and commons, which were per- ſants are of different claſſes.” Some are pollelled of a 

on the knee, each taking ah oath to promote | ſpot of land, which may be conſidered as their tax 66 

formed fty's intereſt in all things, d to ſerve him faith- 1 Pertys ſince they only make the lofd of the manor ſume 
_— became hereditary” ſubjects. One Gerſdorf, a 3 ackqowledgment.. Others have only a 
uy jpal ſenator, was the only perſon who. han the cou- farm, for which they pay a certain rent in money, Sat- 
any open bis lips in behalf of their . e tle, or corn, to the proprietors of their farms, and do 
g gad. chat he bo ped and truſted'that his majeſty defign- | inferior ſervices at the manor o their lord z but a ſtate f 55 
4 nothing but the good'of his people, and nor to govern | vaſſalage was entirely aboliſhed in Denmark by Frederic | 
them after the Turkiſh manner; but wiſhed his ſucceſ- | IV. in the year 1702, and is only continued in ſome part 
1d follow the example his majeſty would uti- | of the dutchy of Sleſwic, „ . 


0 


2 ſet them, and make uſe of this unlimited power 1 8 
for the good, and not for the prejudice of his ſubjects. | 3 4: 
Nee bf the reſt ſpoke a word, or ſeemed in the leaſt to | „ ee, e 
| murmur at what was done. Thoſe who had payed their Oe toad to er ra as 
7 homage retired to the council · houſe, where the nobility | Of the Prerogative, Court, Titles, and Arms of the Kinzs of 
bo. being called over by name, and ordered to ſubſcribe the | Denmark ; the Orders of Knighthoed; the public Offices 
wy cath they had taken, they inſtantly obeyed, _ and Revenues ; with a conciſe Account of the military and 
* I Thus in four days time the kingdom of Denmark was | ava Force of the Kingdem'; the Civil Govermnent of the 
45 changed from a ſtate but little difterent from that of an | Provinces, and the differen Courts of Fudicature. ; 
10 ariſtocracy, to that of an unlimited monarchy. We herr 
| ſee 2 houſe of commons ſtimulated by reſentment, and | FT\HE king of Denmark, as hath been already ob- 
"Y filed with indignation at the inſolence of the nobility, | 1 . ſerved, is an abſolute. prince, and conſequently 
8 | betraying their conſtituents, and inſtead of à hoble ef- his prerogative is unbounded. He is pleaſed, however, 
br | fort to oblige thoſe nobles to allow them the privileges to act by the laws franied by his anceſtors, of by himtelf 
My | they had a right 'to demand, voluntarily giving up for | and council; though he has the power of repealing and 
bs themſelves, 'their conſtituents, and their poſterity, what Fee them as he thinks fit. He is the guardian of all 1 
1 they ought to have ſtruggled to preſerve at the hazard of | the noble orphans, and none can ſell or alienate their "ll 
10 ; their lives, and of whatever elſe might have been eſteem- | lands, without leave of the crown, the king being en- | 
my ed valuable; while the only comfort the people had left, | titled to a third part of the purchaſe-money upon every 
w was in being freed from the tyranny of their former op- falle. Las 
bY prefſors; and to ſee them as much humbled as themſelves, | He has, however, few enſigns of majeſty, except ſuch - 
4: | The clergy indeed reaped many advantages from this | as are military, as horſe. and foot. guards, r 
| change; but the citizens of Copenhagen obtained little | the ſound; of drums and trumpets ; for the badges of 


al more in exchange for their ſhare in the legiſlature, than | peace, as heralds, maces, the chancellor's purſe, and 
the privilege of wearing ſwords.  . _ [ the ſword of ſtate, are here unknown. The officers of 
The nobles of Denmark are diſtinguiſhed by the ap- | the houſhold are the marſha}, who regulates the affairs 
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» | pellation of the higher and lower nobility. There never | of the family, and gives notice when dinner or ſupper is 
* were any dukes in Denmark, beſides the king's ſons, ex- ready ; the comptroller of the kitchen, who places the 
" | cept one nobleman named Knut Pors, who was created | diſhes of meat on the table; and tle maſter of the horſe, 
mL duke of Halland by Chriſtopher II. ſo chat the rank of | who looks after the king's ſtables. and ſtuds of mares. 
; 4 higher nobles includes- only counts and barons. The The Ling ſits down to dinner with -his queen, children, 


counts enjoy certain privileges, and their younger ſons | relations, and general officers of the army, till the roun 
and daughters are not only ſtiled barons and baronefles, | table be filled; the court-marſhal inviting ſometimes | 
but enjoy the privileges annexed to that rank. In their | one and ſometimes another to eat with his majeſty, till : 
counties they have the right of e and of ap- all have had their turns in that honour. A page in livery 
pointing a judge and ſecretary, from whoſe ſentence there | ſays grace before and after, meat ;. for no chaplain ap- 
les no appeal, but only to the fupreme court of judica-, | pears'here but in the pulpit, The attendants are one 
ture, They are allowed three hundred acres bf land free | or two gentlemen, and the reſt livery ſervants. The 
from all impoſitions :* they bear a coronet over their coat kettle-drums and trumpets, which are ranged before the 
of arms; and all ſuits carried ＋ inſt them muſk com- palace, proclaim aloud the very minute when his majeſty | 
mence in the ſupfeme court o eee. Wee „ ts down, to table; but the ceremony of the knee is not 
The rights and privileges of the barons is ouch the uſed to the king. 
ſame with thoſe of the counts. T he principal difference] Every winter, the ſnow is no ſooner firm enough to 
is, that the barons enjoy' only one hundred acres of land bear, than the Danes take great delight in going in 
free from tythes and contributions, and are ſomething in- ledges, the king and court firſt-giving the example, 
ferior to the counts in rank and we. I and making ſeveral tours about the capital in great pomp, 
The privileges of the lower nobility, like thoſe of the attended by kettle-drums and trumpets; their ſledges are 
former, conſiſt in their being cited only before the king's || drawn by horſes adorned with rich trappings, and the 
lupreme court, in all affairs that ot their life and harneſs full of ſmall bells. Aſter the court has thus 
honour, except they have a poſt in the militia by land or opened the way, the burghers and others ride about the 
by ſea, in which caſe this privilege: extends on y to the | ſtreets all yight, wnzobe? up in their fur gowas, with 
ſuperior officers. -No/ inferior judge can execute a ſen- | each his female in the ſledge with him. 5 
tence paſſed upon them, for that muſt be done only by] lis Daniſh majeſty's titles at full length are, Chriſ- 
the judge or his commiſſa rx. Jktian VII. by the grace of God, king of Denmark and 
A lord of a manor, who, beſides the produce of his | Norway, and of the Goths and Vandals; duke of Sleſ- 
manor, together with the mills and tythes, has two || wie, olſtein, Storman, and Ditmarſch ; count of Ol- 
bundred acres of land in farm eſtate lying within two dendur „„ „ ß 
miles of his manor, is free from contribution. Lords of The royal arms are parted by the Daneborg croſs into 
7 manor have alſo the privilege of a ointing a judge and | four principal quarters. In the firſt or, three lions paſ- 
ſeeretary that of hunting and fiſhing; the right of | ſant gardant azure, ſurrounded with nine hearts gules, 
rover, it the proprietor” of the goods found does not | for Denmark. In the ſecond gules, a lion rampant 
make his claim within a year and ſix weeks: and the | crowned or, holding a Daniſh battle-ax argent, for 
Nht of patronage. or preſentation to their own-churches. | Narway. In the third .azure, three crowns or, the 
Theſe are the'principal privileges enjoyed by the nobility | firſt and ſecond for Sweden. In the fourth or, a lion 
_ the kings of Denmark became abſolute; but before leopardized' azure, with nine hearts gules, for antient 
at 2 = power roſe to the higheſt pitch. | | . The ineſcutcheon quarterly, in the firſt or, 
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* 1 5 2 ariſe from the Facile and- con- 
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1 the taxes pail by. the farming peaſants for Hives 
holds and contributions of Tn in Norway from 
duties on oxen, corn, an bacon m Denmark and 
rom redeemed e tes. 
From the poll- tax, which, ens is never An- 
ſed, but upon extraordinary occaſions. 


per om fines, diſpenſations, ſtampt paper, and the poſt= 
office, The revenues. ariſing from the latter are appro- 


oy for penſions, and for carrying-on the. foreign miſ- 


And laſtly, from che ro) al 1 which formerly be- 
longed to the biſhops; | 1 ADEE the reformation. were 
veel to the crown. _ 

The military forces in PU king 
the places ſubject to it, .conliſt « La horſe life guards, 
one regiment of cuiraſſier guards, and one regimeat of 
dragoon guards; nine other regiments of cuiraſſters, two 
regiments of foot Ii life-guards, « one of which conſiſts en- 
tirely of grenadiers; the king's own regiment, the queen's 


regiment, and the prince-royal's regiment z heſides nine 
regiments of infantry ehlified, ſeven. national regiments 
riſons. tn Norway 


of infantry, and a, regiment for 
there 1. Ne national r 85 giments 0 ' cayalry, two enhlift- 
ed, and thirteen nationa . of f infantry, and the 
Fight troops, conſiſting of five or ſi hundred men. An 
enſifted regiment of cavalry reale of « el ht, and an en- 


lifted regiment of infantry of twel 115 Pow ies ; but the 
mational regiments are more « than the enliſted, 
The king of Denmark's whole 55 e amounts to 


fiſty-nine thouſand two hundred «id RT Hine men. 
The D Danes were antiently v. 3 | and fi 8 
ful at ſea, and in later , bellen V. ad Dok 
fic IV. have performed great exploits with * 
fleet, It at preſent con ifts of t irty-four ihe. of. the | 
ne, fixteen frigates, and a er of gallies, which 
vſualiy amout To fifty. Since the year 1755, the ſea- 
nen in conftant pay conſiſt of four b Glen. 6 Fai 
mpahy of artil- 
lery, amounting - in all to four thouſand. our xr 
men: but the rturhber of 76 1 ſeamen, with, 1 which 
the fert may be marined upon aki Gm ncy, is about 
EET thouſand, which in 1 Care di tributed 


7 being | 


8 


From this inferior court an 
court, Or allizes, - w ic common 
and a ſecretary, ml is 


the . r 8. The oth Ts from which there 
lies no me tr 


which 1 oh or almoft all t 
the kin 
March, This cdurt, where ee law is Ment or doubt 
has a power 
that chrough all theſe courts a ſuit is cartied in the 
of thirteen months, and the whole expence, n 


dom . 30d bu 


ag well the a) 
which are all reduced to writing. 
the reaſonb on Which every fetitefice is founded ate k. 


the inferior courts; whoſe falaries are 
| are. not only puniſhed for miſdineanors committed in th 


| 


; 


; 


ny "nſtitittes by! F dee 

The fleet is laid u A SE: 
with the materials for ip Buff ng, 105 =. 
and kept im very regular” Seng loatin LEE 
re uſed por occaſion with g ter fucce 37 

Juſfice is nd where” 590 0 with n : 
dhaw i in Denmark. The laws are ju 
ſo conciſe; - tht the whole body of 
one noderate quarto volume, Written in their own 5 
guage, im ſor pfain and intern le a 8 tak athen 
need no comment. THis excel ht work ee bliſhe 
Bac w Chriſfin'V. aud is the'only Taw obſerved in 


enmarte. 
general Sbvefnnene has its getieral” for 


rear 7 
* xe nayal 


Sa 


Lory. g 
hd is W x perſom of diffiriMidn,. arfd tals 2 En 
of! one of the 8 His is ve gfeat, and 82 


tends: botli to ſpiritual, 0 and judicial ae pe 12 


Ne hase likewiſe authority over-tife For 5 töten, A, 
country within fe Jurte cen. 0 g e governor, a 
— \prefets, whs are*alo' eg df at Je pe 


in Wh bons 


aft diſtinctlom; but they” have no power 
0 the open 


vithice their jurifckction, whicth exteg ont 


9 fea moderate price; ſeizes prohibited * 
fextinguiſning of fites; for che 
es, in on theſe occaſions; they haye companies like our firemen; 
Fat plen 3 | whoſe proper buſfneſs it ig to extinguiſh: 
88 provide led with-inſtruments for that purpoſe; and no other 


lity-maſter,. 


| their headborough, a judge,” and 3 es z to which 
are added eight Pank Thee he 


ufts are held weekly. 
0 to the proviticia 1 
conſiſis of two] | 
once a month in ſevetal of 
is the ſupre uhal at Copenhagen,; 
e year round, and is opened by 
in perſon every year, about the beginn at 


ſacs 
| ee | 


bf determinibg the affair; and, it is 


ing the appeals from dne court to ànot ounts 

no more than ten br tiyelve pounds ter . 2 15077 
indeed no inns uf court, br public ſocieties of aw 

but every one who pleaſes may tuke lip the fe ele? 5 
the fees are ſo low; that in are few ply ocates :-an 
there is the leſs bccafioh' for _ as Every man is at li- 
berty to manage His own ſuit, and pleat ths cauſe hitm- 


ſelf, The greateſt expence ariſes 1 the ſtampt paper, 
upon which the proceedings are written; and, to,pre ond 


this being exceflive; the — or fegiſters, ate dblige 


to dring the whole matter into a eerta number of Wert i, 


legations and prboſs, as the ſentence itfe 
In the inferior cout] 


preſſed} but not in the ſupreme court. The judges 6 
id able, 


execution of their office, but are obli ed tõ make fatis- 
faction to the party injurediby-ati aten 
Our merchants who hive. had ovcafich to age 
ſaits in this country, zümte the equitablenefs of theit 
laws, and the caſe ich juſtiee is obtained. 
| The erinjes: of highytreaſo robbery, and hotſe-breaks = 
ing are ſeldom heard of in Sweden; and feditious qiſ- 
courſes and practices are ſtill more uncommon; "The 
puniſhment. for capita} erimes is beheading, which 
l done by one ftroke with a ſword. 
In 5 eity of Copenhagen is an officer called ae js L 
who takes care that good ordefs are k 
compoſes diffetences among the merchants,” and ſees A 
their mercharidize is good. and faleabſe. He cauſes the 
{freets, bridges, and canals to be cleanſed; kept in gi 
repair, and! free from nuſances or obſtrations. He takes 
care that the city be ſupplied. with corn fit for 3 at 4 
5 and affifts at the 
is not ſuffered to ruſh! 


fires; theſe are 


perſohs muſt approach within a certain- diſtance of the 
n [[place: The polity- maſter alſo cauſes people to be apf _ 
1 6 5 ho the ſtreets by night, no perſon 

Jy: lowei to be abroad after heating the tattoo. He Mi 
ſuppredles rigts and tumuite in —— The polity< 
maſter 4 alſo the general game keeper, and has bo 


power of ſeizing; guns, nets, _ 1 n 


take 
1 We. < ſhall conclude. this. count wy "Ge government 
1 15 5 of the laws,: with obſerving, that the 
1 gs rin to be very. apprehenſive of the abules of 
othecaries i in ſelling. and applying their drugs; for they 
erfon to exerciſe that profeſſion who is not ap- 
llege of phyſicians, and confirmed by: 
© Not long; ago there were but two, of 
0 in the city of Copenhagen, and one in 
great town,, which r doubtleſs'be much- 
wt, ew, did not ſome of their phyſicians prepare; their 


country, The civil government it cite citler att" great | 


own medicines, The apothecaries ſhops are vifited by 


EY 


„ L-0- 
he pet and decayed drugs taken and deftroyed. .. The 
prices of all drugs are fixed, from which they durit not vary. 

hey keep exact books of what they fell, and to whom; 
that where an ill accident happens it may be known who 
has occaſioned it; and for the ſame teaſon they ure obliged 
to file all the preſcriptions that are brought them. 
| We ſhall now. deſcribe the Daniſh iſlands, and; begin- 
particular account of what is 
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Gevernmmt of Zealand, with 4 Diſeription of 
the! and, and of the Iſlands' Amac, * Mina, Bornbohn, 
| and other ſmaller land; with the Principal 
| each, particular of the "City of Caponbagre, the "Ki 
„F e 


* 


vernments, the moſt eaſterly of which is that of 


T HE kingdom of Denmark is divided into ſeven-go- 
Zealand, which. contains ſixteen pr 


; contains ſixteen preſeQures, in which 
are included all the above iſlands, and the moſt conſider- 
able places belonging to this kingdom. 
_. The ifland of Zealand, in the Daniſh:language'called 
Saland, or Sialland, is ſeated at the entrance of the Baltic, 
and is encompaſſed by the Categate on the north; the 
ſtreight called the Sound on the eaſt; the Baltic ſea on the 
ſouth, and the ſtreight called the Great Belt on the weſt. 
This is the largeſt iſland in the Baltic, it being about ſeven- 
ty miles in length, and ſixty- five in its greateſt breadth. 
The ſoil of this iſland is tolerably fertile, and produces 
fine barley, of which malt is made, and a great quantity 
of it exported ; it likewiſe yields plentiful crops of fine 
oats, but the rye produced there is not more than ſufficient 
for home conſumption. It has fertile meadows of a beau- 
tiful verdure, and ſome woods of oak and beech which a- 
bound with e; but in the country lying near Copen- 
hagen, and ſome other parts, no woods are to be ſeen, and 
the inhabitants are obliged to uſe chiefly turf for their fuel. 
There are ſeveral lakes in this iſland, ſome of which are 
etty large, and both theſe and the rivers abound with 
6th. The moſt convenient harbour in the iſland is that of 
Copenhagen, and next to that the port of Kallundborg. 
Within the prefecture of Copenhagen is the city of that 
name, of which we ſhall now give a particular deſcription. 
Copenhagen, the capital of the kingdom of Denmark, 
and the place where the court reſides, is ſituated on the 
Baltic, in the fifty-fifth degree forty minutes fifty-nine ſe- 
conds north latitude, and in the twelfth degree fifty mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude, about thirty miles from the Sound, 
and has a beautiful and commodious harbour, the en- 
trance to which is fo narrow as to admit only one wor Hh pl 
time; and every night this paſſage is ſecured with a ſtrong 
boom: the mouth of it is commanded on one ſide by the 
citadel, and on the other by a block-houſe well furniſhed 


with artillery. In the harbour five hundred fail of ſhips may 


ride at eaſe, and round the whole encloſure a wooden gal- 
lery projects over the water. Thecityis in a low and marſh 
ſituation; but on the land ſide are ſeveral fine lakes, which 
furnifh the inhabitants with plenty of freſh water. The ad- 
jacent country is very pleaſant, and oppoſite the city lies 
the fertile iſland of Amac ; which forms the harbour, and 
which we ſhall deſcribe in its proper place. The city at 
a diſtance makes a magnificent appearance, and from the 
Welt gate to the Norway gate in the citadel, extends four 
thouſand one hundred and forty Zealand ells in length, and 
from the North gate to the Amac gate it is three thouſand 
one hundred and twenty ells in breadth ; ſo that its circuit 
muſt be twelve thouſand ſix hundred ells, or ſix miles fix 
hundred ells. The Gother-ſtreet, which runs in a ſtraight 
line acroſs the whole city, dividing the Old from the 
New Town, is above four thouſand two hundred feet 
in length. This metropolis contains four royal caſtles, 
ten pariſh and nine other churches, a conſiderable num- 
ber of public and private palaces, above four thouſand 
burghers houſes, ſeveral of which are inhabited by ten 
or more families, eleven-.markets and public ſquares, 
a hundred and eighty- ſix ftreets, 
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are of timber. However, in general they make 3 


| | ten. or twelve thouſand rixdollars- in keeping the 


- ] vided into twelve quarters, and the burghers into ag 


= 


| & 


. | 3 4) F ; 1 * 
g, 3s dirded ito thipe 'piincial ques, yy 
As the two laſt are more wr in gifts the fel, 8 
laid out in broad ſtreets that rum in a firaight 10 
| Moſt of che ſtreets in Old Copenhagen ſinee the 14 | 
great fire have been made of a ſufficient breadth ; yy, 
old windings could not be entirely. avoided. - The. hou 
in the principal ſtreets and ſquares” are almoſt ent 
buile with! brick 3 but in the lanes wolf of eg hp 


The city is at the annual expeng 4 


clean, and in the night the are lighted. by land | 
In ſome parts of the H canals, A | 
| ſhips may enter, and, | 


to mY convenience of 
may lade and unlade cloſe to the yy, | 
1 houſes. 3 A Le . 


\ Beſides the above three general diviſions, the city i d. 


companies,” which have all their particular colours, 11 | 
- The Old Town conſiſts of the following Quarten, | 
_ Firſt, the north quarter, which has the following plas 
of note: the German church, dedicated to St, Pen 
which was the principal pariſh church at the time of ſł 
reformation; it was afterwards. converted into a ſom. 
dery, but in 1585 was given to the Germans, and n 
1618. was again made a pariſh church. g. 
The Wolkindorf college in St. Peter's ſtreet was fy. | 
merly a Carmelite monaſtery; but the lord ffeal 
Chriſtopher Walkendorf, converted it into a college ir 
whom has a yearly pen d 


4 


| ſixteen ſtudents, each of 


1% 
The ſecond is the weſt quarter, in which are the grey | 


| Wartow hoſpital, which is an antient foundation; by | 
the edifice: is new and ſpacious, and the endowment 
conſiderable, that it contains at preſent above three hun. 
dred beds for the ſick and poor, each of whom hath hi 

lodging gratis, and a weekly allowance of half a rixdolly, | 
Cloſe to the hoſpital ſtands a ſmall commodious and nen 
church, which is ſo. contrived, that the ſick and bel. 
ridden may hear divine ſervice and ſermons in their be. 
The city priſon has alſo its particular church, _ 
The orphan-houſe, which takes up one entire fide d 
the new market, and is à conſiderable ornament to tu 
ſquare. The preſent building was finiſhed in 1734, all 
contains a hundred poor children, that is, ſixty- boys and 

forty girls, who are maintained and educated; but u 
preſent the number is increaſed to a hundred and eight: * 
it has a particular church, a diſpenſary, a printing · houſe, 

and a library belonging to the foundation. 
The council-houſe is a new ſtructure, 3 01 

detatched from the other Wang ſeparates the 
from the New Market. In the Old 


5 


| 


—_ tk. 3 


— 


| Market is a fine 
fountain, and in the New is a place walled in for the 


execution of malefators. _ q EO 
The other places in the welt quarter worthy of notice 
are the weſt gate, and the royal palace, ſituated. near te 
citadel of Chriſtianſburg, which in 1743 and 1744 uu 
new fronted in a very elegant manner. | 
The third is the the clothiers quatter, in which are the 
Fern {amp worthy of notice. The collegiate church 
of St. Mary, in which the biſhops of Denmark an 
Norway are uſually conſecrated. The tower, Which?! 
eſteemed the nobleft in Copenhagen, ſtands on the higheſt 
ſpot in the whole city; it is three hundred and eighty 
feet in length, and has a fine ring of bells. The univer-- 
fity, which includes the royal community, or the cloy- 
ſter, in which a hundred poor ſtudents had formerly two 
meals a day; but at preſent they receive a penſion .inſtead 
of proviſions, and in this edifice they hold their dad 

diſputations. It likewiſe contains the conſiſto, be 
auditories or halls, the rector's houſe, and othet build- 
ings. To the univerſity alſo belong four ſpacious col- 
leges, well endowed for the maintenance of the young 
ſtudents gratis. The Walkendorf college has been altesd/ 
mentioned. The other three are the royal college found - 
ed by Chriſtian IV. for a hundred and twenty ſtudents, 
though no more than a hundred now reſide in it. The 


inhabitants. 2 


and a hundred thouſand | 


Collegium Elerſianuin, founded by George Elen, fot 
| fixteen ſtudents, and the Borrichian· uns . 
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which is the ao 


| Col 4 Collegi Metern 
The Boehm op, eh Collin the * 


ine foundations" learned Olaus Rorrich ius erected | 
845 6 in 1689, for ſixteen Daniſh. and Norwegian, |: 
jr ts, very” ſtudent Has e ex, for fve |. 
th an annual penſion of fixty ri lars. 

855 = d eadner 'of curioſities which joined to this col-']. 
were burnt doumn in T V LANES veg een in 


1055 Lene re 


_ laſt place We "I mention - in «idle quarter is dhe 


te, which is the moſſ elegant ſtructure of the 
Lind eser, to the city, and was exected in 167. 45 


rth diviſion is the freemen's. quarter, in Which 
A hes; and the church of the Holy Ghoſt, or 
Holy Gueſts, it deriving its name from |, 
e hoſpital or gueſt houſe:that formerly: ſtaod near. it, 


are two churc 
rather of the 


="; was converted by Chriſtian IV. into : houſe of cor 


«Aion, This church was: rebuilt after the nen, 


I 
he fifth is named Snarren s quarter 
= ſixth is called Strand quarter, "mall contains the 


following places worthy of notice. The magnificent royal 


- which was enlarged and em- 


ace. of Chriſtianſburg, 


helliſhed Chriſtian I J. Chriſtian IV. and Frederick 
IV. dut be eing very irregularly built, Chriſtian VI. cauſ- 


ed the whole buildings, with the adjoining houſes, _ 
bad been purebaſed' of the 9 to pulled d aum 
in 1731, and the following year laid the foundation of the 
preſent ſpacious and magnificent ſtructute, which was 
finiſhed in 1740. The firft floor is called the ladies Rory, | i 
becauſe moſt of the ladies and g lemen in waiting have 
their apartments here. The: royal treaſury and caſh- 


| office are alſo kept here, and the king's court of juſtice 
| and the burghers court are held in other 


The office of the og 
| ings is likewiſe 4n 


apartments. 
ſuperintendants of the 'bujld- 

In the ſecond or royal ſtory 
the apartments are adorn with the. utmoſt magnificence | | 
and elegance. The ſupreine court of judicature is like- 


wiſe held in this ſtory. © 'The prince royal's ſtory is thus | Chriſt 


named from his hi neſs and the princeſſes r 4 havin 
their apartments in it, which are extremely t an 
well contrived. The inſide of the royal chapel is alſo 
very beautiful and magnificent. The Chancery is joined | 
to the palace by @ corridore, "or covered gallery, and is a 
ſuperd ſtructure. In the loweſt ſtory, which' is vaulted, 
are kept the archives of the kingdom. In the d- is 
the privy-council-chamber, and alſo the chanceries of 
Denmark, Norway, and of 4he German dominions, the 
military colleges, and the college of the finances. In 
the third ſtory are the offices belonging to the treaſury, 
and the rent-chamber, 

In this quarter is alſo an edifice, in the firſt ſtory of 
which is the arſenal, and in the ſeeond the king's library, 
which is above two hundred: feet long 
ſixty or ſeventy thouſand volumes. In the third ſtory 
are the royal cabinet of Curioſities, .the date ile: 
and the cabinet of medals; and in the fourth Rory is 
cabinet of models. 

In the royal cabinet of curioſities, juſt mentioned, are 


ſeveral large pieces of ſilyer ore dug out of the mines of | 


Norway in 1666, one of which weighs five hundred and 
ſixty pounds, and i is valued at five thouſand crowns : an- 
other piece is valued at above three thouſand, both being 
ſuppoſed to contain at leaſt three parts ſilver. They are 
compoſed of a whitiſh ſtone, the cavities of which ſeem 
flled with pure virgin filver, which in ſome places lies in 


broad flat plates, and in others like pieces of ſine ſilver 


lace; but what are moſt admired are the threads and 
branches of ſilver, which ſhoot out an inch or two l. 
the ſtone, in form of ſmall ſhrubs or buſhes. Here are 


likewiſe ſeveral large pieces of amber, ſome weighing 
forty or fifty ounces. 0 


pon opening the ditches Went 
openhagen, theſe were found ſticking, like the gum on 


the plumb- trees in our gardens, to the ſides of the old 
trees that were buried there. 
oſities is a piece of ivory, on which is the hiſtory of our 
Saviour's paſſion beautifully expreſſed in relievo. There 
is likewiſe a ſmall man of war in ivory, with ſilver guns, 
which is much admired; as is alſo a watch made of ivo 

and a ſk 
inches high, and ſo nicely formed, that it is ſcarcely to 
be ditinguiſhed from a natural one. 


Among the artificial. curi- 


eleton made or the ſame ſubſtance. two feet 12 


There are beſides 
53 
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The ; them 


leid out in warebouſes, which 
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nh of — Sy an, it is Arg 9 is a com- 
th of which are e ngrayen 
10 eee k 


the; — 2 — "xg Ga ; 10 
aten! in the G 
length, and ſixty- 


Fee 
was built in 1624 9 Chr 


dae 1 


are Mp Fa I 


2 5 part 177 


lde merchants 65.09 þ hojh Ties, of this few 55 a 
e 


| 


„ and contains about 


my where th to 
10d goods be conveniently wi by 
Io the ef ſtory ip the go 
e uſually 7 b. 19190 e 0 le an 757 th 
whole length on bo me is 25 e of 
| 9s a 15 A de ig FI 
ere molt. 


c 1055 Tg 11 0 
7 * d from We 
dea wrt: 


- 6% 1 5 5 r iu rt F, in wh 27 is 
e . +4 ma es, 5 here "the 0 
ſters preach in French Fa 1 kN en rinitj 
church, gener ly called th e Ound Weh rom its round 
tower: its arched roof, which i is. pretty high, is ſu pported 
by two roys of very gender 08 octangular pillars, which ivc 

t the air of a very light building. This edifice ſuffe red 
160 than the other N in 125 fire in 17285 
and was ſoon repaired. The kala ſs was the noble 
collection of books 15 170 to the 5 ue kept i in 4 
large room over the 125 4 ft; of the church. How- 
eyer, à new library has . cen. 0 colleẽ ted, in which 
are en valuable mani aſcripts relatin to the Norther 

hiſtory The tower 707 his 7 aa is eſteemed a maſter- 
A Xo its 5 2 and was 101 izned by Mo. celebrated 


pen e ne 1420 0 Fo. round, 
A W ab and ifreen feet hig a and ff -faur feet in 
thickneſs; flat Mn. | the top, 8 Mura an iron ba- 
luſtrade. The aſcent is , and ſo 7505 and eaſy, 


that a coach and borſes m up and down again with 
eaſe; which experiment 1 1 5 Peter die Gen 
in 1716, This tower was deſigned fef an obſeryatory, 


but the curious pr us and mathematical inftru- 
ments, invented by Tycho Brahe, N75 Romer, and 
others, which were bare here, were all confumed by the 
great fire in 1728; afterwards Chriſtian VI. procured 
the moſt curious and valuable mathematical and aſtro- 
nomical inftruments, . to fupply the place of thoſe thar 
were burnt. 

| The eighth is the mangfaQurets quarter. | 

The ninth is the eaſt quarter, in which are the follow- 
ing places of note: the church of St. Nicholas, which, 
next to St. Mary's, is the largeſt in the city, and the beſt 
| ornamented. both within and without; the roof is covered 
with 2 and it has W curious monumental in- 


197 
. 


afaatly lies. 

be New Town conſiſt of t two ) quarters: the art! is 
St. Ann's eaſt quarter, in which are Charlottenburg, a 
pretty large LE regular ſtructure, begun in 1672, and 
completed in the ſucceeding years. It derives its name 
from queen Charlotte Amelia, conſort of Cbriſtian V. 
The ſituation of this caſtle or palace is very agfeeable, 
its principal front facing the fquare called- the King's 
New Market, which is embelliſhed with an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Chriſtian V. of lead gilt, placed on an elegant 
pedeſtal. On the fides of- this fine ſquare are alſo the 
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ouſe. 


church belonging the . garriſon': 't 
which is now: adorned with ſeveral elega 
Frederick's church, built 

Rome: the general hoſpital : 


_ Houſe; but in 1720 he a 


* 


ſpection of i 
lodging, cloathing, candles, and à month! 
pention fufficient to find them in diet! but are alſo in- 
Itructed at the king's expence in all the ſciences, by able 


academy. Theſe young men are not only ſupplied with 
590 and candles, and a monthly f 


maſters appointed for that purpoſe. ' Theſe two compa- 


nies are a kind of nurſery for the army and nau. 
In St. Anne's weſt quarter is the ny lf wr called 
Roſenburg, a ſmall edifice built by Chriſtian IV. in 1604, 


in the ſemi-pothic taſte; but is a grand ſtructure, adorn- 


ed with one large and two ſmall towers. It is ſurround- 
ed with a ditch and'a kind of fortification, and has its 
own commanding officer; but the guard is daily relieved 
from the garriſon 'of Copenhagen. The adjoining gar- 
dens are very extenſive, and embelliſhed with a great 
number of ornaments. '- Theſe, in ſummer, ſerve the in- 
habitants for a public walk, and the royal family ſome- 
times reſide a few days in this palace. The third ſtory 
of the palace is ſaid to be the moſt remarkable from its 
containing a treaſure of. ineſtimable value. In the great 
hall, which is in this ſtory, and takes up the whole ex- 
tent of the building, are five pieces of 'painting by the 
Daniſh artiſt Krogk; twelve valuable pieces of tapeſtry, 


repreſenting the atchievements of Chriſtian V, and three | 


ſilver lions. as large as the life, which at the king's in- 
auguration are placed round the throne. In two cabinets 
adjoining to the hall are kept the old and new regalia, 
with other valuable jewels, and a whole ſervice of gold. 
Another cabinet has a collection of curious and valuable 


drinking glaſſes, and other glaſs veſſels. The royal 


throne uſed at the inauguration ſtands in another apart- 
ment, _ -- VFR n 
Chriſtianſhafen conſiſts only of one quarter; it is ſitu- 
ated on the iſland of Amac, and had formerly its own 
magiſtrates; but is at preſent under the jurifdiction of 
thoſe of Copenhagen. The moſt remarkable places in 
this ſuburb are St. Saviour's church, which is eſteemed 
the moſt magnificent and elegant church at Copenhagen; 
and has a beautiful ſteeple, that has a ſpiral aſcent on the 
outſide, by which one may go up to the top. The Ger- 
man, or Frederick's church; the orphan-houſe for the 
education of two hundred poor boys; the Eaſt-India com- 
pany's houſe; the fine dock-yard, where ſhips of war are 
refitted; and the gate of Chriſtanſhafen. 45 
Between Copenhagen and this ſuburb is a high pillar 
erected in the midſt of the water, on which is a ſtatue of 
a naked woman, with a ſwan on her left ſide that extends 
Its long neck behind her back, and, bringing its head 
over her right ſhoulder, puts its bill into her 'mouth, 
This pillar and ſtatue are conſidered as a ſymbolical re- 
preſentation of the city of Copenhagen: they were, how- 
ever, found near Calmar, in Sweden, during the war in 
1611, and from thence conveyed to Copenhagen. 
In this city the Calviniſts have a church to themſelves; 
- thoſe of the Romiſh religion frequent the chapels of fo- 
reign miniſters of that profeſſion, and the Jews have their 
ſynagogues. | 17 : [ERS] 5 
The magiſtracy of this city is appointed by the king, 
and conſiſts of a preſident, three burgomaſters, with vice- 
burgomaſters, and common: council men, e 
HBeſides the ſupreme and other colleges, academies of 
painting and drawing, the Theatrum Anatomico-Chirur- 
gicum, trading companies, the bank, and the office of 
inſurance already mentioned in treating of this kingdom 
in general, they have an inſurance-office for caſh, fire 
and water-offices, and different manufactures, in which 
ilk, linen and woollen ſtuffs, fine gold and filver lace, 


porcelain, &c, are made. 
; 5 


* 


1 


So 


, JFC Pf 4 | #7 
1 ſoundery, and the Daniſh play- 
ee e in this quarter the naval hoſpital: the has often been beſieged, and in 1658, and 1630, hell x 
church belonging to the garriſon: the Frederickſtadt,, | ſt two years; an. 
nt new palaces: | bombarded by the combined fleets of S Wed 
church, built in imitatjon of St. Peter's. at 
the tolbooth, or cuſtom- 
bouſe; and the grand academy of the royal cadets. This 
laſt ſtructure was built by Frederick IV, for an opera- 
ffigned: it for the land cadets; 
and, five or ſix years after, removed the company of ſea. 
cadets' to this edifice, Each company has its ſeparate, 
apartments 'and/exerciſing-rooms, and is under the in- 
ts proper officer, who likewiſe lives in the 


4 


rich and fertile, and *-*therefore called the 


* 


which n= away great numbers of the ele 
againſt the Swedes almoſt two years; and in x 00 
and Holland. On the 20th of October, 1928, a 
broke out in the evening in a mean houſe near the we | 
| E ſpread with ſuch fury, that inforty-eight n 
e moſt elegant and greateſt part of the eity was reducy 
to aſhes, Twenty-four ſtreets and ſquares, 1650 dwell | 
ing-houſes, five churches, the univerſity, with the r 
colleges belonging to it, the council-houſe, and ſever | 
other public buildings, were burnt to the ground. Th 
anniverſary of this dreadful accident is obſerved in a n. 
gious wanner on the 23d of October. Thegit in 
3 been ſince rebuilt with greater elegance m 
beauty. CCC. wy 6-254 4th 5, LE 3 
As the ſuburb of Chriſtianſhafen is ſeated on the ihm 
of Amac, it is neceſſary to take ſome notice of that iſyy 
which is joined to the city, and conſequently to Zealmy | 
by two bridges. That iſland is about nine miles ine 
and three in breadth: it is entirely level, and hay m 
woods, except a few thickets. The ſoil. is uncommozj 
Copenhagen. A part of it was given in 1 ny 
families, who were invited thither from North Holland 
by Chriſtian II. at the deſire of Elizabeth his que, | 
who was a native of the Netherlands, to make butter aul 


Cheeſe for the court; and their deſcendants ſtill retain the 


habit, language, and cuſtoms of their predeceſſors, u. 
gether with their cleanlineſs and induſtry;; for thy ul 


not mix with the Danes, but intermarry with each otber 
| This iſland, through the induſtry of theſe laborious peo. 


ple, plentifully ſupplies the markets of Copenhagen yith | 


| all ſorts of roots and herbs, beſides butter, milk, gen 


123 corn, and ſoine hay. The whole iſland i 
ivided into two pariſhes, and is peopled by about 300 
families, many of whom are Danes. 3 i Bt tg I 
To return to the iſland of Zealand. In the neigbbou. 
hood of Copenhagen is a magnificent royal palace; ſitu- * 
ated on a hill. It derives its name from Frederick IV, 
who was its founder, and has been ſince greatly'enlarge 
by Chriſtian VI. This edifice is very ſpacious; on een 
ſide it. makes a moſt magnificent appearance; and has 4 
fine proſpect. The garden, which lies below the hi, 
is very extenſive, and contains a great number of pleaſint 
walks, ſeveral groves, a labyrinth, a theatre, many u. 
tues, fountains, and ſummer-houſes ; and, in particula, | 
a very fine caſcade juſt fronts the palace. From this eii- 
fice is a deſcent into the garden by two flights of broal 
ſtone ſteps. The menagery in the garden is ſtocked with 
lions, tigers, and other wild beaſts, From this palace : 
pleaſant avenue, planted with a double row of trees, ei- 
tends above half way to Copenhagen. bet 
Jagerſburg is a royal hunting-ſeat, rebuilt by the late 
king; here the officers of the chace reſide, From hence 
a ſtraight avenue leads to the noble park of Charlotten- 
lund, ſo called from the king's pleaſure-houſe, which 
ſtands in it. | YO, ob tn SHY 
At about the diſtance of a mile from this park lies that 
of Jagerſburg, which affords a great deal of game, About 
the middle of it ſtands a new edifice called the Hermitage, 
which is thirty ells in length, twenty in breadth, and 
elegantly adorned both within and without. In the low- 
eſt ſtory is a curious machine, by means of which the 
victuals, &c. are conveyed to and from the king's table 


in the ſecond ſtory, when his majeſty dines 


* / 


At the diſtance of about five miles is the caſtle of 
Hirſchholm, a royal palace, which was antiently a place 


| of conſiderable ſtrength: but nothing now remains of the 


old caſtle, beſides the name; for it is not only demoliſhed, 
but the very ſituation of the place has been entirely alte 

by art. Chriſtian VI. who took poſſeſſion of it as prince 
royal, cauſed the foundation of a new edifice to be laid 
on the ſpot where the old caſtle ſtood, and his queen, 
after his acceſſion to the throne, continued the building) 
the king having made her a preſent of it. In 1739 it v 
thought to be finiſhed ; though every year — neu 
improvements and embelliſhments have been continuallſ 
added. The outſide has a very magnificent appearance, 


nor is it leſs elegant within. The great ball takes 
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de height of two ſtories, 


Oe ns e. high 
à column of water above twenty feet high, 
wrong e again into à copper baſon. The chapel 
mw int and well adorned, and the garden very beauti- 
þ eleßt the enatremity of it, direct) oppoſite to the pa. 
ful. is a noble ſummer-houſe; and on one ſide of the 
2 is an eminence covered:with-trees, on which ſtands 
fie Nocrey hte ˙§— SEO Fans ary 'beipgpbate 
Nor ian ta . N 2001S, 1 25 | SITY 8 
a: 22 Atenee of about twenty miles from Copenhagen, 
i the famous caſtle of Frederickſburg, which is eſteemed 
: us C3 


the mo 


frequent . 1 - F T1 d. 2 1 
74 the old building to be demoliſhed, and the preſent 
= ge: ſtructure to be built by the ableſt and moſt 
of a lake of freſh-water,-and-conſiſts of three principal 
g. each ſurrounded with water, but joined together 
5 bridges: The! firſt diviſion, to vrhich you atride by 
Ig over a bridge, reſembles a born-work, che front 
pals «is quite round, and faced with one, On both 
ſes are ſeveral buildings, which. ferve either as dwelli ng 
houſes for the officers of the caſtle; or ſtables for horſes; 


beautiful of any belonging to the king, and is. 
a called the Vesſailles . Cbriftian IV. 


back is interſperſed with cahals and f 
2 with a mixture of graſs · plats, and little 
hills and valleys, well ſtocked with fallow-deer from 


hagen, ie Elſinote, or Elſineur, a town ſitusted on the 


fifty - ſinth . eight minutes north latitude, ; and. in 


che thitteenth degree twenty-three minutes eaſt longi- 


tude.:: This is the richeſt and moſt elegant town in Zea- 


land, next to Copenh 


in which. thirty-three: poor ſcholars are educated and 
maintained 8 and the king's cuſtom- 
houſe, which is a fine edifice newly built. Elſinore has 
3 conſiderable trade, and is famous, both on account of 
ite being theplace by which the Swedes and Norwegians 


every ſhip that ſails through the Sound. On the north 


- 


ſtone, in the maſt durable manner, and is adorned with 


From hence you paſs over:a;Ronenbridge to a noble . | ſexeraliturrew and a variety of ſculpture. The fortifica- 


tower, which ſtands: ovef thizgate chat leads into the 


tions of this eaſtle are in excellent order.. 


cond court. On each ſſide of Mist couit, to the 6 wer F mo is a royal palace, pleaſantly ſituated about 


left, ſtands a magnificent building, in one of > which: are 


the governor's houſe, » ſevera} apartments ſor the noble- | 


men belonging to the court, and the king's kitchen; and 
on the other the chief magiſtrate of the prefecture of ge- 
yoe reſides. From this ſecond court: a Gobd vious, 
built over a deep canal, leads to the grand'portica of ch 
chief entrance of the caſtle, which is built with free · ſtone; 
and adorned with ſculpture and gilding. The principal 
building conſiſts of a corps-de>logis,:and two wings, four 
ſtories high, all covered with copper, and adorned: with 
ſeveral towers, of which the church tower is the higheſt, 
Both the wings are joined to the front by a low lding 
of one ſtory, Upon the firſt entrance into the inner court, 


| the magnificence-of the ſtructure, the beauty of the mar- 


ble, the elegance of the ſculpture, and the richneſs of the 
eilding, fil the beholder with aſtoniſnment; but what 
principally ſtrikes the eye is a noble imitation of the an- 
cient architedture, conſiſting of two grand arcades, one 
over the other, in the front of the building. Theſe con- 
{iſt of ſeven arches below, and as many above, built with 
free-ſtone, and embelliſhed with ſtatues that ſtand either 
in niches or detached from the wall, with may other or- 
naments. Near-one of the wings is a beautiful fountain; 
and which way foever you turn your eyes, curious ſculp- 
ture, and a variety of other embelliſhments, preſent them- 
ſelves to view. | | Se e 57 Hh 


The gallery that leads to the hall of audience; is ad- 


orned with a fine collection of paintings, moſt of them | 


brought from Italy; and the hall is _—_ with the pic- 
tures of ſeveral of the Daniſh kings, and of the preſent 
royal family as large as the life. The exploits of ſome 


of theſe monatchs are alſo beautifully painted in different 
parts of the palace, and the great actions of Chriſtian IV. 


are repreſented in rich tapeſtry. In the church belong- 


ing to the caſtle, the eye is in a manner dazzled by the 


glittering of the gold, ſilver, and curious marble, with 
which it is embelliſhed. The altar is of black marble, 
the front of the table is of ſilver and ebony, and the pul- 
Pit is of the ſame materials. From the gallery you have 


4 


nine miles fr 


this palace by its delightful ſituation, and as the edifice 
was compleated in 1720, when the treaty of peace was 


word frieden ſignifying peace. That prince, being ex- 
— acer of this 4 often reſided here, and — 
fore, to render it as agreeable as poſſible, endeavoured to 
ſupply by art whatever beauties were denied it by na- 
ture. The inner court is a regular octagon, formed by 
ſeven wings, one ſtory high, and the main building, 
which is oppoſite the principal entrance. In the midſt 
of the court is a fountain adorned with a marble ſtatue 
of peace, made at Florence. The main building is in 


and in the middle has a ſpacious, light, and elegant 
ſquare hall. The other apartments in both ſtories are 
nobly furniſhed. The garden is not very extenſive, but 
is well laid out, and embelliſhed. with ſtatues, vaſes, and 


that affords plenty of game, and in which ſeveral viſtas 
are cut. From the palace is a delightful proſpe&, the 


end of them is an extenſive lake, in which is a beautiful 


yacht. Near the palace is alſo a fine orangery, and an 


elegant church. In the wood which joins the garden is 

a menagery ſtocked with a variety of beautiful tame. and 

„ ˙ 3B e SED 
Roſchild, or Roeſkild, is an ancient city about a mile 


its name from Roe, the eleventh king of Denmark, who 
was its founder, and the word #:/de, which ſignifies a 


where it ſtands, This city is ſituated in the fifty-fifth 


twenty-ſeven large churches and convents within its walls, 
and its ſtreets extended to the ſea-ſhore. The kings of 


| Denmark were formerly elected and crowned here, and 


a view of the large pictures with which the pilaſters be- | alſo made it the place of their reſidence. But frequent 
tween the windows are decorated. In the windows, and ö fires, the tyranny of the biſhops, and the flouriſhing ſtate 


on the walls of this church, are the eſcutcheons of the | of Copenhagen, have ſo far reduced this city, that it at 


knights of the Daneborg order. The gallery leads to a | preſent conſiſts of only an inconſiderable number of 


ſpacious place behind the altar, where the royal throne is | 
erected; and on the walls, which are hung with crimſon. 


velvet, are ſeen the arms of all the knights of the order 
of the elephant. The 
is curiouſly embelliſhed with ſculpture and gilding. For- 
merly a fine organ of ſilver and ebony likewiſe ſtood 
here, The kings of Denmark are always anointed in 
this church. In the tower is a fine ring of bells. In 
ſhort, all the apartments of the caſtle are very magnificent, 
eſpecially the knight's ball-room, which is over the church 
in the third ſtory, and has alſo a noble organ. There is 


a fine garden behind the palace, and the neighbouring 


and organ in this apartment, 


inhabitants ſupport themſelves by trade and induſtry, but 
tobacco. The cathedral is a ſtanding monument of the 
times conſumed by fire; it being adorned with many mo- 
communication with the church, by means of a covered 
paſſage. 


In the cathedral ſchool, fix maſters and forty ſcholars 
are maintained and educated. Here is alfo an hoſpital 
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u- ponds, and agree- 


he jor r USE. ip 8 . . £1135 89 
At the diſtance of about eighteen miles from Copen - 
Sound, directly oppoſite to Elſingburg in Sweden7in tbe 


and, 1 n. It has two churches, in one 
.of which, named St. Peter's, the miniſters preach in the 
German language. There is here alſo a grammar ſchool, 


uſually paſs into Denmark, and for the toll paid here-by 


ide of the city ſtands the famous and important caſtle of 
Oronenborg, which is built with large blocks of hewn 


Cronenburg, in latitude fiſty- five degrees 
thirty-ſix minutes. Frederic IV. was invited to build 


| concluded with Sweden, the king gave it this name, the 


the form of a parallelogram, and covered with copper, 


other ornaments. It is ſurrounded with a large wood, 


eye commanding almoſt all the viſtas at once, and at the 


from the extremity of a bay called Iſeſiord, and derives | 


ſpring ; there being ſeveral excellent ſprings on the ſpot 


degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in the twelfth - 
degree fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, and once contained 


houſes, which are for the moſt part meanly built. The 
their chief employment is agriculture and the planting of 
ancient grandeur of this city, though it has been three 


numents of the kings and queens of Denmark. A ſmall 
| royal palace was built here in the year 1733 that has a 


for 
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maſters for fencing, dancing, and drawing. 


from Arhuſe in Jutland, in the fifty- 


| th: middle of the iſland. 


in 1658, it was ceded to the Swedes; but the inhabitants, 


A SYSTEM! 


u * poor widows; and in 1699 x convent vas; foinded. 
Ws this "town for twenty-one ladies of quality, and 2 
fs, Each of theſe ladies has: an annual penſion of 

bty rixdollars, beſides lodging and board. Chriſtian V. 
2 endowed this proteſtant convent with five hundred 
fix:dollars a year. At the 'othet end of the town is d 
ehurch dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which money 
was formerly colned,- and a multirude of relits pre- 
feryed. * 2% Ay 15 N ii hit; 3: #3 

The city of Gee or Kallundborg, in the. pre- 
fecture of the ſame name, is one of the moſt flouriſhing. 
towns in Tealand, and has the beſt harbour in the iſſand; 
except Copenhagen. St. Mary's church, which has four | 
lofty ſpires, 'makes a good appearance. The inhabitants 
carry on a conſiderable trade, and a great ma of male | 
is anhually exported” from hence. T _ to Bur 
haus in Juthand is uſually performed in ou ve. hours; 
and a certain number of ee hangs eee F$0m 
one town to the other. Mo Till, 

Sora is a little noted town, in a pleaſant country, in 
the prefeQure of the ſame name. It is ſituated ten miles 
to the ſouth of Roſchild; where it is ſurrounded by three 
lakes of freſh water, and thaſe are again almoſt encomd 
paſſed with fine. woods. | This town is remarkablo->for 
the royal academy. 1ituated-at+ the fouth end of it, to 
which belong a grand maſter, an inſpector, Profeſſors in 
all the ſciences that relate to civil or political 
ments, a French maſter, a riding maſter, with proper 
There is 
alſo a printing: preſs ſet up in this academy. The flu- 
dents have their L 2 a: _ and commodious 
ſtone building. u | 43% N a 

Leaving IVY we wall now! take a view. of the 
ſmall iſlands in the fame government. // f <0} 

The iſland of Samſo, in Latin Samſoa, liewabout thirgy= 
eight miles to the north weſt of Kalinburg, and nineteen 
-fixth degree north 
latitude. It is about fourteen miles long and five broad. 
It has ſeveral hills and eminences, and the ſail: is for the 
moſt part fertile, and in particular yields plenty, of pras, 
whenee moſt of the inhabitants are in good circumſtances, 
and carry on a conſiderable trade with their ſmall: craft. 
It conſiſts of five pariſhes, and is . wd ſeveral 
very ſmall iſlands Kay ſandy: ſhoals. 

The iſland of Mona, Moen, e aids uſually 
called” in our maps, lies near the coaſt of the ſouth point 
of Zealand, in the ſtreights called the Wolfsund; it is 
fituated in fifty- five degrees twenty - one minutes north 
latitude, and is nineteen miles in length from eaſt to 
weſt, and about nine in breadth. The high chalky cliffs . 


towards the Baltic may be ſeen at a great diſtance at fea, 
one of which has ſome reſemblance to a throne, and-is 
therefore commonly called the king's chair. Stones uf an 
uncommon figure are in great plenty on this coaſt. Phe 
foil of the whole iſland is fertile, and yields great plenty 
of peas. It confiſts of one preteQure, and contains ſeven 
rural pariſhes, and the little town of Stege, nn in 


The iſland of Bornholm, in 1 ane or 
Boringia, is ſituated in the Baltic, in the fiſty- fifth de- 
gree fifteen minutes north latitude, and in the fifteenth 
degree ten minutes eaſt longitude, about ſeventy- ſix miles 
from the extreme point of Zealand, and extends about 
thirty- - three miles in length from ee to ſouth-eaſt, 
and is nineteen in breadth. The ſoil is fertile, and pro- 
duces all kinds of grain, particularly oats. Here is alſo 

ood paſturage, and a great quantity of butter is exported | 
ho m hence; it has alſo quarries of marble and lime- ſtone, 
and abounds with pit-coal. The coaft, from its danger- 
ous rocks and ſhoals, is inacceſſible almoſt on every ſide; 
and great guns are planted where there might be any 
danger of an enemy's landing. At the peace of Roſchild | 


being treated with great ſeverity by their new maſters, | 
took up arms the ſame year, and, under the conduct of 
Jens Koefod, recovered their liberty, after which they 
delivered up the iſland to the king of Denmatk, who, | 4 
pleaſed with this proceeding, ſent them a letter of thanks, 
and in a ſecond letter promiſed to take them under his 
immediate protection; an engagement which the ſucceed- | 
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ing kings have confirmed from time to. time, and Born- 
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halm bas been ever ſince! an heteditatyiconngy, 
ing to the kings of Denmark, In 1678, ehe 
Swediſh troops were ſtranded on this iſland, in "hogs 
ſage from Pomerania to Sweden, When, natithigy 

their being provided. with. Daniſh, 2 thoſe t ont 
the fury of the waves were made priſoners 


Fhefinbabitants defend ithe iſtand wih their 
expench te 2his Daviſh-mejefty, , 
eput -governor, PEO and other 6 a 
ſecture, Mhich 
en rural abu e 
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19645891 520 40% 200 eu (2157 en Nun d 
| HI 8. 9 5 avermment . Wi 46 order, andy, 
q cludes Funen; Langeland; Falſter, Lesland, ay 
45 ſmaller iſlands. It bas two governors, . 
of whom are Funen and Langeland, and und der abe an 
ee Fee, Giles in Leg Bag, 
691 of Funen, in 1Onja, , 
the Danes Fyen, ies between the Great and Mah 
Tris ahout fit miles in length, and fortyt ſ ve in bid 
It mocived its name from its being a nine county, th 
whole ifland; beit fertile: and agreęably diverſiſted niy 
{mall verdant hills, ſome of which are — 
woods; whence moſt:of the noble families of the lng 
dom refide there. Indeed it ãs not: eaſy: to find, in ay 
other place: of ſuch ſmalb extent, fa- noblen 
ſeats as there are in this iſtand. Phe ſoil yields fu | 
uy, xp crops of grain, that the) inhabitants:may.zuy 
neue above: a. hutidred; thauſand : barrels . 
„ and peas; to Norway and Sweden, . 
yur . them home conſumption; It ao produce 
vaſt quantity of -buck-wheat, which is .chigfly,culting 
by the inhabitants. They employ a great deal /of ay | 
in breeding bees, and make a. conſiderable quantity d 
fine mead, which is ex ported ta alli parts af abs kingdon 
Lhe apples that grom in this iſlaud are aa 
mired, and it likewiſe produees-plenty, of hops and: oft | 
lent herbs; but the ſcarcity of : wand Obliges the in 
ants: chiefly to uſe turf. Or. fuel. There ate bete % 
great herds of black cattle, a good breed of horſes, ai 
abundance. of hogs. In this iſland are two mount 
of - conſiderable | height, ſeveral- freſh-water lakes, al 
rivers:that abound! with ſiſh; but none of them are. nai 
gable: In the bays, and all along the-caaſls,-are tab 
a great. quantity ae, particulatly durbot, «ah, bers 
rin 8, and eels. 
The whole iſland is divided into Gve preſadum th 
principal places, in-which are, 
. Nyborg, or Niburg, in Latin. den wen a frog 
town on the Great Belt, and though not very large, bj 
a commodious ſituation, and is well built. The pati 
church and the council-houſe are the beſt in the iſland 
The hafbour is large, but neither ſufficiently deep, u 
ſheltered: from: ſome winds. The town is ſeated in the * 
fifty fifth degree | twenty-ſeven - minutes north [latitude 
and in the tenth: degree fifteen minutes eaſt longitul: 
The inhabitants ſubſiſt partly by accommodating the pa- 


1 


ſengers Who daily croſs over from hence to Zealand, 0 


return hither ſrom thence, and partly b — 
The. ſhips that paſs through the Great Belt are oblige! 

to pay toll here, for which purpoſe a man of war is al 
ways ſtationed in the Belt. This city was firſt built in 
4175. All that remains of che royal ancient palace, when 
Chriſtian II. was born in 1481, and where an infant un 
carried up to the top of it by a monkey, and; brought 
down again without receiving any hurt, is only af 
wing, with a flat tower, a little higher than the „t 


at preſent ſerves for a magazine and an arſenal. 


Qdenſee, in Latin Othinia, is a city of great antiquity 
_ the capital of the general government; it is pie 
gs and populous, but the greateſt.part of the city is ol 

decayed; ſome of it is, however, new and well wy 
Ir! is ſaid to have been eredted before the Chriſtian n, 
and to derive its name from the idol Odin, and nat # 
ſome have W from the emperor Qtho I. mo 
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ver there. It is ſitus 


degree 


. _ 4 ba long, and half as broad. It has four 
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1 able: the inſide has been lately repaired and. beautified 33 
but the ien church, are interred king John, and Chriſti- 
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churches or p 8 
The iſland of Falſter lies at the diſtance of two leagues 


Iſland is commonly the dowry of the queens of 


built town, one of the moſt ancient in the kingdom; but 


in T ¾—ůzu. ] ä. FF IT STRESSES ID 2 


ever, many of the nobility have very fine ſeats here. 


J 
ſituated in a fine plain, in the fifty-fifth 
never twenty-five minutes north latitude, and in the 
eth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude, on a river that 
ielde Iph of Ste ſtrand. The city is about a 


churches, among which the cathedral is the moſt remark- 


iſcan Eing Jonn. it 
1 with their ſon Francis, and king Chriſtian 


above · mention 


5% tino's palace is neither large, commodious, nor ele- 
The | bela only erected as a lodging for F rederick 


lege, erected and . endowed by Chriſtian IV. and 
alſo a large cathedral ſchool, conſiſting of fix claſſes, 
where all the ſcholars, beſides their education, receive a 
ſmall penſion, and thirty-fix of the poorer ſort are boarded | 
and provided with all neceſſuries. The provincial court 


is held every month in the great hall of the city. The | 


bay lies a little above a mile from the town; the inhabi- 


tants brew the beſt beer in Denmark, and carry on ſo 


conſiderable a trade, as to employ thirty- four large ſhips, 
beſides above a hundred ſmaller veſſels. 

The iſland of Langeland, which is ſituated in the 
fifty-fifth degree twenty minutes north Jatitude, and in 
the tenth degree fifty- four minutes eaſt longitude, is 
thirty-three miles in length, but ſcarce ſive in breadth, 
It is very fertile, and abounds with wheat, barley and 


e, of which the natives export great quantities. It. is 


under the ſame general governor as Funen; and contains 
only the royal prefecture of Traneklar, Which includes 
the north and ſouth diſtricts, each conſiſting of ſeven 


from Zealand, in fifty- five degrees north latitude, and is 
about twenty-eight miles in length, but its breadth to- 
wards the north end does not exceed fourteen, and to- 
wards the ſouthern 2 is but about four miles 
broad. It is very fertile, and may be called the orchard 
of Denmark, from its yielding abundance of fruit: all 
ſorts of game are likewiſe here in great A This 

nmark, 
and conſiſts of one ſingle prefecture, which contains two 
diſtricts, in one of which are thirteen rural churches, and 
in the other fifteen. | 


The principal town in this iſland is Nicopping, in | 


Latin Nicopia, or Neapolis Danica, ſituated on the 
ſ{treights called Guldborgſund, in the forty-ninth degree 
fifty- ſix minutes north latitude, and is a pretty large well 


is not in ſo flouriſhing a condition as formerly, when the 
queen dowager, and other royal perſonages, conſtantly 
relided here. On the land fide it is fortified by a wall 
and ditch, It has a free grammar ſchool, and a well en- 
dowed hoſpital. The royal palace is a great ornament 
to the town, and is ſituated very agreeably: the garden is 
pretty large, and kept in good order. I his town carries 
on a conſiderable trade. ys | 


The iſland of Laland or Lolland, called by the Danes 
Laaland, is ſeparated from .Falſter on the eaſt, by the 


ſtreights called Guldborgſund, or Groneſond, and on 
every other ſide is encompaſſed by the Great Belt and the 
Baltig. It is nineteen miles diſtant from the iſland of 
Femeren; is thirty-three miles in length, and about four- 
teen in breadth, and the moſt fertile ſpot in the Daniſh 
dominions. This iſland produces. plenty of grain, parti- 
cularly very fine wheat, and excellent peas : it is likewiſe 
famous for a kind of red fruit called manna, which in 
its taſte reſembles ſweet almonds, and grows on a ſlender 
ſtem; it alſo abounds with apples. It has ſome woods, 
but theſe are more frequent on the eaſt than on the weſt 
ſide of the iſland. As agriculture turns out greatly to 
the advantage of the inhabitants, they make little ac- 
count of grazing. Vet, after all, the coyntry lies low, 
the ſoil is damp, and the air ſomewhat unhealthy, How- 


* 


; fv. in his occaſional progreſs through Funen z but there | 
that excellent prince died in 1730. In this city is a col- 
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dutchy of Sleſwic, 
a ſeparate ſection. 
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This iſland, like Falſter, has 4 particular governor ; but 


in ſpiritual affairs, both are under the biſhop of Funen. 


It contains three prefectures. 


The capital of the iſland ii Naſkow, in Latin Naſco- 


via, which was anciently well fortified ;| but is now only 


encompaſſed with a wall. It is of a middling ſize, and 
| handſomely built. The inhabitants are wealthy, and 
trade in the produce of the country, it having a pretty 
good harbour. The Jews are allowed the pub e endete 
of their religion, and have a ſynagogue here ; the town 
has alſo a grammar ſchool, eh, V 
11, The table of the altar, which was the gift of the ſj ©. 
N ed queen, is extremely beautiful, Near | 
this church is a handſome hoſpital, built in the year 1540. | 


pie. 


| forme in general ; with a particular account of North 


utland, its ſeveral Governments, and the principal Places 


contained in each. 


by the Danes Judland or Jylland, in Latin Jutia, 
the ancient Cimbrica Cherſonefus. This large penin- 


ſula is bounded by the Baltic on the eaſt; by the North- 


Sea on the north and weſt; and on the ſouth is ſeparated 


from Holſtein by the Eider and the Lewen. Tt is com- 


puted to extend, from the. river Eider to its northern ex- 


tremity at Cape Skau, two hundred and forty-ſeven 


miles in length; and from Bouberg to Naſſet, a hund:ed 


and fourteen miles in breadth. It is divided into North 


and South Jutland, the latter of which is called the 


North-Jutland, which is commonly called oy the ge- 


neral name of Jutland, is bounded on three ſides by the 


North-Sea and the Baltic 3 but on the ſouth is divided 


from South Jutland, or Sleſwic, by the rivers Kolding 


and Skotburg. It extends a hundred and eighty miles 


in length, and from ſeventy-one to ninety-five in breadth, 


and, of all the territories in Denmark, is the largeſt, 
and yields the greateſt revenue. Indeed the middle part 


is moſtly compoſed of heaths and moors, which, how- 
ever, afford good paſture for oxen, ſheep, and goats; 
but the other parts, which are of greater extent, are ex- 
'tremely fertile, as appears from the great quanery of all 


ſorts of grain annually exported to Sweden, Norway, 


and Holland, and from the great ſums received by the in- 


habitants for their horſes, oxen, and hogs. Hence Jut- 
land has been frequently called the Land of Bacon and 
Rye-Bread. Here is alſo great plenty of ſea and freſh 


water fiſh of all kinds; but the largeſt lakes, in which 


the moſt fiſh are found, are near the palace of Scander- 
burg. The chief bays and gulfs are on the eaſt fide of 


the peninſula, the principal of which is the 2 Lymfurt, 


which runs from the Categate, ninety- fivè miles within 
land, and gradually widening, forms ſeveral iſlands: it 
is navigable, and abounds with fiſh ; but though it is of 
ſuch large extent, it is ſeparated from the fea only by a 
narrow tract of land. Here are alſo ſeveral e gults, 
which form good harbours. 
of ſmall ſtreams, but the largeſt river is that of Guden, 
from which Jutland is ſaid to derive its name; it riſing 
in the government of Arhuſe, and after receiving above 


forty ſmaller ſtreams, becomes navigable near Randers, 


and having run a courſe of about a hundred and nineteen 
miles, falls into the Categate. 


Jutland is every where interſperſed with hills, and on 


the eaſt ſide has fine woods of oak, fir, beach, birch, 


and other trees; but the weſt ſide being leſs woody, the 


inhabitants are obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel. 
Here is alſo great plenty of all kinds of game. The air 
is ſomewhat keen and piercing, efpecially towards the 
North-Sea. —_ 5 | 

The Jutlanders are of a robuſt conſtitution and reſo- 
lute temper, ſeeming to have raiſed themſelves to a ſtate 
of freedom ſuperior to that of the other inhabitants ot 
Denmark. Many of the peaſants have freeholds, for 
which they only pay a ſmall acknowledgment to the lord 
of the manor. 5 

The Daniſh language is ſpoke with leſs purity and 
elegance here than in the other provinces, and beſides, 


the Jutlanders haye a particular accent. Fredericia bs 
; | | the 


LITE now.come to the eile of fatland.” cattid = 


of which we ſhall give an account in 


There are a great number 


between the North-Sea and the gulf of Lymfurt. It ex- 
tends. in length ſomething above eighty- fire miles, and 
its greateſt b 0 h | 

vided this province into four parts, which are 

into a certain number of prefeQures. 

Albourg, in Lati m, thi £9: 

vernment, is a large, populous, ancient city, and, next 
to Copenhagen, the moſt wealthy in the whole kingdom. 


2 


It ſtands in latitude fifty- ſix degrees thirty-five minutes, | 


in a very low ſituation, and is watered by two rivers 


called the Eaſt and Weſt River, which run through it. | 


It has two pariſh churches, an hoſpital with a chapel; a 


_ cathedral ſchool, and two alms-houſes. An - epiſcopal | 
palace was built here by Chriſtian V. and a royal palace | 


ſtands near the water-fide, where the general governor 
reſides, Here is alſo an exchange for merchants, and 
a deep and ſafe harbour, but its mouth is ſomewhat dif- 
ficult. A great quantity of herrings and grain is ex- 
ported from hence, as alſo muſkets, piſtols, ſaddles,” and 
gloves, for which the city is famous. 


which is bounded on the north by the gulf of Lymfurt ; 
on the eaſt by the Categate ; on the ſouth by the goyern- 

ments of Arhuſe and Ripen ; and on the weſt by the go- 
vernment of Ripen alone. It is about forty- ſeven miles 


in breadth, and fifty-ſeven in length, and is efteemed the | 


leaſt of the four governments into which North Jutland 
is divided, it containing only two prefeQtures, in which 
are forty-ſeven manors. %%% ( ain pet 


The moſt conſiderable place in this government is Wi- | 


bourg, in Latin Viburgum, the capital of all North Jut- 


land. It ſtands in the fifty-ſixth degree eighteen minutes 


North latitude, and in the ninth degree twenty minutes 


_ eaſt longitude, almoſt in the center of the country, and 


is ſeated on the lake of Aſmild, which abounds with fiſh, 
This is one of the moſt ancient cities in the whole king- 
dom: before the Reformation it contained twelye churches 
and fix convents. It is at preſent near two miles and a 
half round, and includes three pariſh churches, three 
market-places, ſix gates, and twenty-eight ftreets and 
lanes. The governor- general of the province reſides 


here, and it is a biſhop's ſee. , The cathedral was burnt 


down in the year 1726; but proper meaſures were imme- 
diately taken for rebuilding it. The epiſcopal, or cathe- 
dral ſchool, has {ix maſters, with handſome ſalaries, apd 
a royal foundation for poor ſcholars. Here is alſo a ſtately 
edifice, in which the provincial court for all North Jut- 
land is held monthly. In the year 1606, this city was 
entirely deſtroyed by fire, and in 1726 the largeſt and beſt 
part of it was a ſecond time burnt; but the damages it 


then ſuftained were ſoon repaired, - | | 
The general government of Arhuſe, called by the 


Danes Aarbuus, borders on the gulf of Wibourg, and 


extends about ſeventy-one miles in length, and from 
* forty to forty- three miles in breadth. This government 
is, in ſome reſpects, preferable to any other in Jutland, 
and the extraordinary fertility of the ſoil enables the in- 
habitants' to export annually very large quantities of 
grain. It is diverſified with many woods, ſeveral lakes 
abounding with fiſh, and commodious bays ; and is wa- 
tered by ſeveral rivers and brooks. This government is 
divided into eight prefectures, the principal places in 
which are the following: _ 5 5 e 
Arhuſen, in the Daniſh tongue Aarhuus, the capital 
of the dioceſe, is ſituated in the fifty-ſixth degree ten mi- 
nutes north latitude, and lies low in a fine plain between 
the ſea and a lake, and from the latter a ſtream, runs in a 
pretty wide channel through the city, dividing it into two 


4 


readth is nearly as much. Nature has di- 
| ſubdivided 


N the capital of this go- | 


* 


The next general government is that of Wibourg, 


* 


} 


[ 
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not a proper depth of water; 
a con ſiderable trade. 
Scanderbourg is a ver 


eine, 


north by the gulf of Lymfurt, and b 
2 and Arhuſen, with the Little Belt on t 
the ſouth it joins to the dutchy of Sleſwic, 


x the dioceſes of W... 
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Harold king of Denmark, prevailed on him to embrace 
the Chriſtian religion. This province contains four pe- 
fectures, the moſt conſiderable places in which are, 
Fredericia, or Frederica, in the prefe&ure of Kolding, 

the moſt fertile part of the country. This 33 | 
fortified place in all North Jutland. It is a modern tom 
ſituated on the Little Belt, but though it takes up a lage 
compaſs, it is far from being full of buildimgs and. inha- 
bitants. It firſt began to be built in 1651, by Fre 

deric III. but ſcarce were the fortifications | njihef and 
the town properly inhabited, when the Swedes; in 165%, 
took it by ſtorm, and burnt a great part of it to tie 


ground. Both the fortifications and the town were r- 


paired at the concluſion of the war, and in 1682, Chil 
tian V. granted a charter which rendered Fredericia at 
aſylum for all bankrupts, whether natives or foreigner, 
and allowed all the Calviniſts, Papiſts, and Jews, who 
ſettled here, the free exerciſe of their religion, The for- 


 tifications of this town are in good condition, but are ſo 


large in extent, that they would require a numerous gu- 


riſon to defend them, Here are two Lutheran church 


in one of which the ſervice is. alternately performed in 
the Daniſh and German languages; a Calviniſt church, 
a popiſh church, a ſynagogue, a grammar ſchool, and 4 
good arſenal. . A conſiderable quantity of tobacco 


{ planted both within and without the walls, Here all vel 


ſels paſſing through the freight called the Little Belt, pa 


aà toll. 


Kolding, in Latin Coldinga, a ſmall town on the f- 
ver Trueth, or Kolding, which here diſcharges itſelf in- 
to a bay that runs about five miles from the Little Belt 
within land, as far as this town. It lies low be ween 


two hills, and is one of the oldeſt towns in the count!}- 


It has one pariſh church, a rich hoſpital, with a church 
belonging to it, and a grammar ſchool : but the harbour 
being choaked up, is a great diſadvantage to its trade. 
On an eminence to the north-weſt ſtands a caſtle, built 
in the year 1248, but it was greatly improved by Chi 
tian III. Chriſtian IV. and Frederic IV. Ont of is 

reateſt ſingularities is the giant's tower, erected bf 


hriſtian IV. which is flat on the top, with a ſtone e 
u 


luſtrade, and has, at each of the four corners, a ſtat 
| Kone, 
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tore] Eren Feet Ad .. This calle has ys" particular 
79:2 or efiapek. But Kolging is cucdy remarkable for! 
chure” i caftom-houſe,' which ſands over the water on 
ee - in brdex to feceive toll for all foreign com- 
the bars het pas through!/it_in carriages, and likewiſe 
dune be den and Gren Wet go into! the dazchy. of Sal. 
for te The number of "oxen paling this way one year 
rixdol}ars are ald for every w ue e . 
TCC » 
pital of the dioceſe, is fituated in the fift r degree 
thirty-ſix minutes north latitude, and Mow ninth de- 
te ten minutes eaſt longitude, on the banks of the 
fer Nibs-Aa, and, nent td ibourg, is reckoned the 
moſt antient town in North Jutland. It was formerly 
one of the moſt; celebrated and flouriſhing cities in the 
North, it having four. pariſh. churches and five chapels, 
delides the cathedral, four convents with their-churches, 
4nd between ſix and ſeyen hundred free burghers. A 
conſiderable number of ſhips then traded from this port 
o Norway, England, Ho land, and France, and the 
city had the privilege of-coining money z- but an end was 
ut to this opulence, ., partly by ſeveral dreadful confla- 
grations, and partly * inundations and the ravages of 
xr. The city aud ſuburb are ſeparated by the riyer 
Nibs-Aa, which entirely ſurrounds the former, and 
times lays | | 
ar the W which is dedicated to the Virgi 
Mary, and ſtands on an eminence. It is a large ſtructure: 
and contains the monuments of king Erick III. and 
Chriſtopher I. On one ſide of the choir is the chapter- 
houſe, in which the conſiſtary is held: here are alſo. the 
efigies of all the biſhops of Ripen fince the reformation, 
| the firſt excepted. St. Catharine's church is alſo a large 
edifice, ſaid to have been built in the thirteenth century 
by the Dominican monks, whoſe. convent was conti- 
guous to it. The grammar-ſchool, which is faid to have 
deen founded in the year 1298, is the moſt antient of any 
in Denmark: it conſiſts of ſix claſſes, has ſeven maſters, 
and a Iprary erected in 1720. The Dominican convent 
is converted into a commodious hoſpital, and the old 
exchange belonging to the merehants into a town-houſe. 
Here is ſtill a ſmall trade carried on in grain, horned 
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ween the continent and the iſlands, 
rflowed by the tides, afford a great many 

itants are a mixture of Danes or Juts, 
Lower Saxons, and Frieſians; beſides which there are 
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| Hollanders ſettled in Frederickſtadt, and Flemings in 
| Nordftrand: whence in ſome places the Frieſian is the 


the German. „ 


in others the Daniſh, and in others 
he prevailing religion in this dutchy, 


except at Fredetickſtadt, here Papiſts and Jews, beſides 


ſeveral ſects, are tolerated; and on the iſland of Nord- 

ſtrand the Romans have à popiſh church and a chapel: 

the Calviniſts are alſo indulged in the exerciſe of theit 
on in this dutchy, by an edict iſſued in 1734; but 

' are not very numerous. , FF 


he nobility of Sleſwic have the 


. 


the | 
The ſame privileges with 
; thoſe of - Holſtein, but ate not ſubje& to the ſame gover- 
nor; for they acknowledge the king only for their ſove- 
reign, and are under the juriſdiction of the royal provin- 
cial court at Gottorp. | C 
The whole dutchy is divided into cities, prefectures, 
diſtricts, pariſhes, manors, and other ſmaller diviſions. 
The cities have their particular magiſtrates, who are en- 
tixely independant of the prefects. A governor is pre- 
ſident or chief judge in all the towns of the dutchy. 
be taxes in the country are ſometimes levied by the 
ſtewards or clerks of the prefects, and ſometimes by the 
magiſtrates of the diſtricts, and by them paid to the 
, king's receiver at Rendſburg. In èvery prefect there is 
alſo a ſteward or adminiſtrator, who takes care of the 
royal revenues, the repairs of the roads, the preſervation 
of the woods, and the like. e 

The principal places in the dutchy of Sleſwic are, 

Sleſwie, or Schleſwig, in Latin Sleſvicum, is the ca- 
pital of the dutchy, and is ſuppoſed to derive its name 
from the Wiecke, or gulph of Schley. It is ſituated in 
a moſt delightful country, in the fifty- fourth degree fifty- 
one minutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree 
fifty minutes eaſt longitude. Its form is very irregular, 
but has ſome reſemblance to a creſcent, and is about 
half a Daniſh mile in length. The city is divided into 
three parts, Old Sleſwic,. Lollfuſs, which is a long ſtreet 


| | cattle, and horſes ; but the ſhallowneſs of the river will | leading from the town to the caſtle of Gottorp juſt de- 
1 admit of only ſmall veſſels coming up to the city, and ſcribed, and Frederieſburg, formerly called K ratzenberg, 
e theſe only at high water. e which lies at the ſouth extremity of the town. In the 
„ e | | ld Town is only one church, which is the cathedral, 
1 353 LE | dedicated to St. Peter. This is a grand ſtructure, that 
"= $ECT...< makes a good appearance both within and without. It 
V FFV I has however no ſteeple, though a very noble foundation 
e 1 Of South Futland, or the Dutchy of Sleſwic: its Situation, | of hewn ſtone has been laid for one. Not far from the 
ts I Extent, Rivers, Produce, : and Inhabitants : with a Deſ= | cathedral is the orphan-houſe, which was founded in the 
. cription of the principal Totuns in that Dutchy, and of the | year 1714; and in the ee market- place ſtand the 
n Lands on its Cogſt. | e ' _ _ -  |town-houſe and the Grey Friars convent. On the north 
I 785 Wy ſ fide of the city, on St. Michael's hill, ſtands a church 
0 HE dutchy of Sleſwic-derives its name from its ca- called by the name of that ſaint; and in Fredericſburg is 
[- pital, but is frequently termed in hiſtory South be church. On the eaſt ſide of the city, on the 
o J.tJand, particularly by antient writers. Some have | other {ide of the Fiſh- bridge, lies the Holm, as it is called, 


; 


erroneouſly annexed it to Holſtein, and deſcribed it as a 
part of Germany ; but Sleſwic is in relies part of Den- 
mark, and is divided from the dutchy of Holſtein, which 
bounds it on the ſouth, and conſequently from the Ger- 
man empire, by the Eider and the Lewen; on the eaſt it 
is bounded by the Baltic and the rivers Kolding and 
dkotburg, which ſeparate it from North Jutland; while 
to the weſt it is waſhed. by the North Sea. 
extends jn length from Rendſburg to Koldingen, about 
eighty-fiye miles, but its breadth is unequal, it being in 
ome places no more than forty, though in its broadeſt 
hart it is about ſixty-ſix miles, including the two ſmall 
lands of Arroe and Helgeland. | 

There are no high mountains in Sleſwic, but only ſome 
eminences. 
leſwie and 
moſt 


F Bo 


Apenrade. The chief rivers in this dutchy, 
of which flow from eaſt to weſt, are the Eider al- 


Aer 


the Treen, which falls into the Eider near F redrickſtadt; 
and the Nips-Aa, which runs cloſe by Ripen, with ſe- 
veral ſmaller ſtreams. ny | ; 
rovidence has plentifully ſupplied this country with 


Thus it 


The higheſt hills are near the towns of 


ready mentioned, as dividing Denmark from Germany; 


q 


where ſtands the famous convent of St. John, which was 
founded for ladies of noble families, and ten nuns, in- 
cluding the abbeſs, now reſide in it. This city has been 
ſeveral times pillaged, burnt, and razed to the ground; 
and in 1447 was entirely deſtroyed by fire. It was, 
however, a flouriſhing town after all theſe misfortunes, 
till the year 1713, when the ducal court being removed 
from Sleſwic, it fell to decay; and though the governor 
and the ſtate officers ſti]! reſide there, theſe advantages 

are not an equivalent for the above loſs z nor is it capable 
of carrying on any great foreign trade. The mouth of 
the Sley being choaked up, -at preſent many houſes in the 
the city are uninhabited. | „ 
- The caſtle of Gottorp, or Gottorf, ſtands in the midſt 
of a ſmall lake, and is built in the form of an oblong 
ſquare. Some derive its name from Gotteſdorf, or God's 
village, it originally belonging tg the biſhops of Sleſwic, 
and was appropriated to a pious uſe. 
compaſſes the firſt court, and the gate of the caſtle is of 
a fine blue ſtone as hard as marble. On the north fide 
of this ſtructure is a bridge over the lake two hundred 
paces in length, at the end of which a pleaſant walk, be- 


\ 


4 
1 


4 


corn, cattle, and fiſh z and ſome parts of the weſt ſide 
2 | | * | | 


tween rows of trees, leads to a fine garden, adorned with 
| | caſcades, 


A rampart en- 


3 n "So er water —— > 
larly in a large baſon is a ſtatute of Hercules combs 
hydra, whoſe ſeven heads ſpout water. On the north is 


pauartments, and embelliſhed with the buſts of ſeveral kin 
whe 


. and. princes. Before the houſe is a level piece of 
x N a hundred and fifty paces long, divided into three 


He terraces, . one W Ph 8 with . 
rounding lake, and a fine 
| walks of a noble orangery, and 1 e wel park, |< 
with deer. 
i Vell bat town, of 2 ſquare form, ſituated between the 


Py: in ſome of them are 
diately aſter the ſynod of Dort, founded this town, and 
Called their ſettlement by the name of Frederick IV. who | 
v then duke of Sleſwic. Half of the magiſtracy is of the 
: a improved in its buildin' „et it has but dhe 
the Payer alſo aſſemble in the Arminĩian church ; 
town are Mennonites.” Here are alſo ſome Quakers and 


Jubſiſt by filk'and woollen manu 
commerce. Inſtead of a wall F rederictade i is encompaſled | 


open bay, which runs from the Baltic a good wa 
mountains. It FP but 
not deep enough 

the bridge. Moſt of the inhabitants, who are famed for | 


the town has ty ſuffered „by their 
the town has frequently by fire, they, by 


| Baltic into the land. The hills on both fides of the 


35 but this was formerly done cloſe to the 
warebouſes. At that time the trade of this town was very 
conſiderable, but it is EE for the 


_ clogged with — and that | 
r = 


_ was formerly a convent of 


Wo 


14 1 "6 SYSTEM. 0% 


eu- 
ng the! | 


a parterre in the form of 4 creſcent, divided into cm- 


thoſe on the bars bin on inthe er | 


tues, buſts, and other ornaments. The higheſt terrace 
exhibits a moſt delightful proſpect of the caſtle, - the ſur- 
3 and on the other | 


which is. four ot ve miles in circuiny! and wor 
| chovgh Sega: Sap | 


1 Fredericſtade i js: how's ies 
rivets Eider and Treen. Its ſtreets are kept very clean, 


fine rows of lime trees. 
Dutch Arminians, who quitted Holland imme- 


Armihian, and the other half of the Lutheran perſuaſion: 
but the moſt ſubſtantial traders: and merchants in this | 


in the town. The inhabitants 
navigation, and 


Jews, who have a ſyn 


by a moat, with large trees growing on its banks. 


Apenrade, or Abenrade, in the prefecture of the ſame |! 
name, is one of the beſt and mo flouriſhing towns | 1 
In the country, and is r 

and extent. It is ſituated in the fiſty- fourth . 


fifty - two minutes north latitude, and in the tenth d 
ſeven minutes eaſt longitude, at the bottom of a * 


the land, and is ſurrounded on three fides with 


for ſhips of burthen to come up cloſe to 
ſhip-building, are in good circumſtances ; and 


is a pretty 2 — a 
ation, and is ſurrounded on three ſides by mountains, 
* on the fourth lies the famous gulph called Flenſ- 


k, which runs ninety-five miles from 


ph form a ſecure harbour, whe whoa. of water fuf- 
teat for the largeſt ſhips, which are at preſent unload- 


commerce of the 


hibited from exporting thither any filks, cloths, 
ſtuffs, wines, and brandy. 


riars, 
poor are comfortably maintained. By the water- 
file is a warebouſe for merchants. The north and ſouth 
market places are both ſpacious, and the latter adorned 
with a fourtzin. Withour St. John's gam is a plea- 
fat ſuburb facing the harbour called St. Jungen, the 
greazet part Oo dich belongs t to the alms-homſes. 
ln the prefecture of Tundern is the iflznd of Sylt, 


Wich is nimeteczn miles in length, but very unequal im its 
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are obliged to ſu themſelyes with fewel | 
tinent. They Ape ein chiefly by arcs 
Ferne, "and katie: re ate ſuck Ex i, 
the trading towns: are glad to loy- them on 1 
their ſhips mow. ber they * very nee 
few will ſerve as common ſailors, but expect the ie 
maſters or mates Both ſexes e 


Pk 
* 


fecdure of — in the ſoath of te 
the town of the ſame name, which 18 2 


which ftands on an eminencs nv 1 
and adjoining to it is an alms-houſe, built out » £ 
"ruins of an old conyent. The harbour is 11 nt 
of the beſt in 3 and moſt of the 


ion threes of the kg c-. kiwi 


The ifland of Aroe, which is at the diftance of ant 
three miles from Funen, OO 


hem rn 


but has been entirely cleared, in onler to 


breadth. The ful is not fertile, ene aaron | 
cither woo or turf, on which account the inhabitants 
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1 * N ſmaller rivers, and falls into the Danube at 
5 | | * , ig equals this in of fiſh... | Nes * * „ 


I "The Greber Granus, Which riſes in the Carpathian | 


RA . 


— — 9 3 
r Saxons fea Gd 


No river in Europe 


' a confiderable ge, above Belgrade, 


The Arabs, or Riab, which riſing in Stiria enters the | of, 
_ weſt fide of Hungaty, . h 


5 | mountains, 17 new * the ſouthward, falls i into the | 
VVV 

a n Hunger. | for the ke of x more adrantageod 6 

| peſos. che Trks nad — r 

2 8 nʒ many of 

. — Thos the inhabitants EY 


v ts "gee wat Bocked with Ah; which 
Hungry ate ſo plentiful that they feed 


Ne I of different diſpoſiti though, 
. 1 e hw, dougt for een el «| ter 5; they now reſemble ach other,” T. 
cromn. | "of a” ine cholerie temper 


n Cennet pie: Wer with r hot 
_ baths, and ſevetal ſprings that have very uncommon qua- |- 


_ ities; am — is a ſpring of vitriol-water, near rural 1 1 but more to vu, buy 
Snmolnitz, which in à ſhort time ives the appearance | and martial exerciſes. - 0 oo wt, 
of copper to plates of iron; and t are others of ſo. | A 

Hungarian, which is of Scythian origin, a 6 


, poiſonous a nature, that an animal's drinking * i is 


followed by immediate death, 5 NP to any of e European tongues, and one uy 
"With reſpect to the minerals of this country, it is ob- arians, in w ting, uſe. the | 
| ſervable chat re geld ore is never found in the mines, 1 11 0 n has its different dialech z 


"though they 15 gold ore with a mixture of ſilver or lead; cording: to the different nations of Germans ſetile{ j; 
and on the other hand, no filver is dug up here that does The Sclavonian, which derives its origin from the Sg 
not contain ſoine gold. A quintal of the richeſt ore, ac- | matian, is divided into the. Bohemian, Croatian, yy 

_ cording.to Mr. Keyſler, yields thirty-five ounces of ſilver; [OI Raſcian, and Ruſſian dialects. The Walch 
It ſome is refined, eſpecially at Cremnitz, that does not to is allied to the Italian, and formed by a min 
2 L mm ounces out of a hundred weight, but the of Latin and Sclavonic. The Latin is not only ft 


the leaſt filver generally produces. the moſt | the literati and gentry," but alſo = the + common 
2 er are — mines of copper, vitriol, iron, lead, The Zingarians have a ſpeech com of a Corrupti 
_ -quickfilver, un y,. cinnabar, yellow. 3 ſul- of the Hungarian, Slavonic, Wala and other ly 
phur, marcolite, roc -ſalt, e 8 ſbef bee 
and gems, though * latter are very d the Hungarians are well pebperdtend of ago 


oriental. There are here likewiſe _ quarries of . ture, and have tolerable complexions. On their hex 
alabaſter, and freeſtone. ' | they wear fur caps, and they have cloſe-bodied coats i 


The ſouthern part of this cou 0 fo delightful, that about them with a faſh,” over which the wear a kink | 
ry there is no | cloak or mantle, that comes no lower thän the hip, U 

855 * | is ſo contrivede as to buckle under one arm, that the tyj 
__ +» 'The level country produces eſculent. plants, tobacco, hand may be e at liberty. The colours they no 
8 are red, and blue, the latte | 

at, variety of fruits, of which is moſt common. The men ſhave their bead 


ry are chiefly fine horſes, molly but leave whiſkers: on the upper lip; and beſides a bra 
ungarian ure, 1 fe 1 


| a trayeller has ſaid of i Re; Out 
living, or if there be living it is not . hoe 


ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, hops, corn, pulſe, millet, de- | affect in their cloat 
licioug wine, and a | 


The Aer of 
mouſe- which n incredible numbers are annually | ſword, the uſual arms of an 


exported ; mo_—_ aſſes, buffaloes, cows, ſheep, with a round head, and a kind of - hatchet. .. 
fwine, and many ſpec ies of wild beaſts, as deer, — gentlemen have frequently feathers in their an... 


goats, wild boars, om: wolves, awd 3 The Hungarian ladies are much handſomer Wi hoſe 
Beſides the theep. TR Hat in moſt countries, Hun- of Auſtria; and the beauties of Vienna chiefly en 


: ot Gy 77 re a yy.» portion! ar ſpecies, that have lar twiſted | from this country. They are generally very ir 


nerally about two feet in length. Theſe are well ſhaped, . and: their dreſs. extremely becorming. 
kept VE arate flocks, and great numbers of them are lady Wortley Montague deſcribes one of thele | 


 annyally ſent to Vienna. 2. a in a gown of fcarlet velvet, lined and faced with cdl 


artridges, wood wood- | and made exact to her ſhape, the ſkirt falling 5 
$ but 


Among the birds are pheaſants, p 
cocks, Ke. The number of the wild fowl ia, indeed, The ſleeves are ſtraight to their arms, and ts 


| incredible; and it is not uncommon, in hed flocks, for | toned before with two rows of little buttons of 1 
| emen lor diamonds. On their heads they wear a 


A Ss 1 


Bin ee . . agreeable. 


' Perſons, Dreſi, aud Manner n 
_ 1 and Cain. TM 15 


Hungarians, as we have already intimated, are the ſkin, with a cap and boots. of the ſame. 
Aendants of that fierce pegple called by the ſame name, | women have boots, and many of them a Jong," 
who, by force of arms, ſeated themſelves here in the | gown: they have a kind of Gi 


ifts of v by 6" rſe 1 
year 888; and thele, though. more civil than their an- next their ſkin, with a girdle round it att 10 
x 


ceſtors, Kin: ſhow ſome traces of their Scythian extrac- | their head-dreſs is a piece of white linen with two 
tion. Another part of the inhabitants are of the Sclavo- hanging down behind. 


nian race, and this includes the Bohemians, Croats, | In the towns of Hungary the entertainment eral 

Servians, Raſcians, and Vandals, who inhabit the eaſt | meet with is not to be found fault with; but in the coun 5 

and northern. parts. of Hungary. Theſe, indeed, are | try it is frequently ſo bad, that beſides the want of 2 
1 


found all over the country, and ſeem to have been ſettled | proviſions, there is ſcarce ftraw to lie upon; a 
- here from the remoteſt antiquity. The German nations. * are to be had, _ are ſo thort, that one 


are numerous and both in their dreſs and we 
8 pomp and magnificence, yet apply themſelyez to lay 
ng 


that hangs low on one ſide, lined with ſables, or 
other fine fur; and their behaviour i is s extremely poli te ul 


07 3 i Oritia of 21 FR „ The women's dres in ths mines is not hs unde 
. rent ig t nhabitants : their wy , | coming ; they wear knots of ribbons on their 
thei x- | and-others hanging down their backs, but the 27 


and lower ſort of people dreſs very meanly. Among def 
latter, the men are very fond of 22 furred mantis 


Ik inhabitants are of Iiferent origin. The true | and their dreſs is generally no more than a wo _ 
fun 


"4 


way 
think 


1 ha” 25 * Ty 4 OA 


E. hogs cole, 
Ats. e IRS TIT AY nas 8 
ee lentifully eee wy he 
7 in ſummer is by water, and;where - 
l ae . convenience, an op >chavieg dnn 
hn thres, or four, borlde.a-brealt,, carries the tra: 
Mer with great expedigion, over, this flat country. A. 
"*L extremely cold, in . notwithſtanding its 
eee lege, vc rods hs wk ear, 
a ſle s W is ra Or 8 
ues 75 . ice and ſnow. ©; They have a Mery e 
gebe of horſes for ridings and never dock the tails, 
170 ate conſidered as a great ornament. Where the 
eats lie through, tha pods travellers are in danger from 
he vill beaſts, and eſpecially * . which. in ſome. 
faces ne very HEE. E it 
Ide moſt common d rs 
out in its ſeveral ſpecies, and the fever; the laſt of | 
ich i is even called the Hungarian. ficknels:. , The firſt 
fmptoms of this diſeaſe in Hungaty are nodes or tuber-. 
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15 cles on the 958 7 whi | de in — 
c vinegar, ſalt, and garlic, till they diſappear, an end 
* abe progreſs of the 7 The plague alſo 
* comes from Turky, and here ſpreads its contagion. 

wh. The burghers follow arts, manufactures, and trade, | 

h 7 but the aff" is almoſt entirely in * by the Greeks, 

* From Hunga 2 is N hs excellent wine, and articu- 

. Jaly tokay, ſa fron, oil, metals, minerals, catt e, lea- 

. ther, wool, tallow, ind wax; and its imports are ices, 

T9 tin, ilk, velvets, cloths, and other foreign goods. 

2 | The pieces of coin current in Hungary, are, a heller, 


which in Upper Hung Wy: goes for the ſixth part of a 
groſch, and in Lower ngary for the fifth; a groſchel, a 
the fourth part of a kk & à kreutzer à German coin, 
the third part of a groſch, and the ſixtieth of a Spaniſh 
gulden; the pulgrotz, half a groſch, and the fortieth of 
a gulden; the ſiebner, worth ſeven kreutzers ; a ſieben- 
tehner, worth 7 ayes, a * half — . 
two ſhillings and four-pence, z an ungri - 
den, north e groſchen and a half I 
* worth twenty Lg which, in pper Hun- 
, are worth a hu twenty my in Lower 
ungary, a hundred Keane Pig 3 2 9 is equal to two 
Rheniſh guldens; the ducats are of two ſorts, the . . 
nitz ducat is worth four guilders. four groſchen, but a 
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Of the Religion d. Learni, rof the n 


H E Chriſtian reli 1555 was firſt eſtabliſhed i in Hun 
89. in the tenth century, when, in hy peas, gh 
or ad (7 les prince. of the country, was 
this religion: made g {s-under his ſon * 
mes Ste hen, ho veal gained him the tl of a=, 
poſtle and ſaint, *'* © 3 
In 1523, the me hain "be Martin ©, Tiacu 
lt preaching the doctrine of the g wee in this ns 
but it had before made its way into ranſylvania. E 
that time great numbers of Hungarians went to Rudy in in 
Germany, and at their return were conſidered as the | 


* 
— 


is _ ciples of Luther. , Seon after the opinions of Zuing- 
wy liv in relation to the ſacrament, were made known in 
m ungary, and a little after the ſentiments of Calvin were 
11 embraced by great numbers. But from the time Hun- 
Ir Fury became ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, and the Je- 
N its got footing in that 1 the proteſtants under 
an went many ſevere trials, * in the beginning of 
ped the ſeventeenth century. Ferdinand III. the pro- 
k teſtants were deprived of * 8 wt: of more 
len under the emperor Leopold, in whoſe time it was enäct- 
5 ed at the diet of Sopron, or Oedenburg, that the reform- | 
) ed ſhould not poſſeſs more than two churches in each pa- 
f latinate. Nor could their enemies reſt here till they had 
Oy iriven them out of all the churches that had not been 


— 725 


con formable, — — 
rs in Hungary are the L 


| gion without moleſtation. 174 'the- 
155 


on the reſt of their countrymen. | 
poſſeſſed of a fingle printing-preſs, e either 3; Hungary 1 
Tranſylvania; beſides, the importation of übles, and all 
books relating ta the doctrinal points of their f reli gion, 


Tranſylvanian goes only for three guilders, each 1 22 | 


— 
I > 1 
% - 
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36 exprly menionl in 8 article of the diet | 
| and accordingly above three hundred were 


hen from them. The Vandals too had fix - 
churches, and nom are without ſo; much as one place 
— 23 * performed in their own lan- 
ies 94 0 N 
"Mr. Keyſler oblerres,” /that fix or i eh 
4 „ Schemnita, which, con pte two thirfs of . 
city,..profeſs Lutheraniſm, ang. yet the mogidamesgce 


always Romans; but at [NG . the, miagiſtragytis 
hared between the two relig way 5 Proteſtant 
| is capable of employment in 8 imper mineg, In Up- 


per Hungary be ſays the Lutherans are very numerous, 
eſpecially in the country, and 8 en thay are 
forcibly yo into the Romich chu of, Sk o many 
ſheep; but at Pilſen, which is not far from, 2 
the popiſh. clergy 1 proteſtant hbabitgn! 
prieſts read mals in the 

Tai to the proteſtants, and theſe e wy 

wy ran wr gr the * 1 5 py 

t is worthy. of remark, that the ants. have ge- 
[ nerally. more churches,, allowed Wen 8 gh fe. 12 
that 2 under the dominion of the Turks, than 
they, are ſybjeR to the emperor;, for gn paying 
bute 1 —— on them, eve 79770 070 155 if His 


conſtitute one-fourth of he nh itahts öl 
e and do. not pay 7 one. fxth -pa 
they are inceſſantly contriying | to impoſe my. 7 


are ſtrictiy prohibited; and before an 1 ariam ſtudent 
is js permttd to go to a foreign univerſity, he muſt” obtain 
ence, or paſſport, from the ae pa tor. of the 


country. Their ſchools are confined to the n and: 


their being indulged fince the year 1751 bens he 
at Ocdenburg, and a ſeminary 1 E 25 5 ol 
At the head of the Romiſh ch 


and nine biſhops, 23 e gest hats ; e 


ed by the pope. 
. but the A 2 
S eng and 


ualified to hold ene 


. * the 
e towns, 


double taxes of all kinds 
Learning among 
| Raab, and Caſchau, are the eee. 
loſoph , mathematics, rhetoric, and "gs 
5 only teach polite literature. W 
| Paulines, and other orders of — x 
The Lutherans and Galvinifts, after bayingJaid- 
dation of the ſciences in their ſoliools, 
Germany, Holland, and“ witzerland : -but very narrow 
bounds ave been lately pi 
greater inelination to learning chan formerly. 
was antiently tau 2 only in priyate; but a+ petra Mere 
or 


by the Jeſuits, who in the CVs of 1 225 na 

they alfo teach in ſeveral colleges:* but the he fo n 25 far 

after their manner to learning in their fe Ay 

obtain a licence for that purpoſe, to the e in 

Chriſtians of the Greek church alſo degin to wa 
* 

is a public profeſſor appointed for it in the uhir 


of ut Erla, - a BF TY 
33 2 4718. 88 11 To . 

. 53 Ss E e Ts: W. 5 39.54 Br 1a 25 

22 298 „ HAM 
The 1222 TT 5 Hingorian; the Ibm which their 
; the" Arms of Hungary 5, States 


8 


TE ſhall here give a 3 view of the hiſto y of 
this — It appears that its antient weftern 
inhabitant were * Funnoaian, and the northern 


n : 


rt © 95 ges, 


dees 
The prote| N %; 


no teachers of the ſciences allowed among them; except» 


an- : 
' they*tan | 


of 
2 and even a Fauler — en, for that 


3 Kingdom the public e Pres demon pine o 


tary rhe Vamlalb-Srove chick ons of it, ai mad ie fo 
* ; | OY . a 8 


L: ylyani: 6 Provinee to." 
Was Thane After hi im 


5 ki hatives 
Tacky : 21175 UE. who Ck 


1 1. 90 10 
Far re Fate, 99 Neuber s 
£ atbltrary decrees of de enfpeter, and by 
in te once mern take eff che wien e er de- 
fre. eme from the Curt, A(t piace it un 


y 12 5 that their ſlayery will be eeflaſting, trfilets 

family fortd be Hected to dhe impSNA crown. 

| e'corohation of the Hutiphtian kings, tHe ONE | 

ently alf mhbled in u Pini called Rakes, ear 

| — due biſhops, the bility, und de wives 

: hs the fevetal coundes and Cities, having aste 
of poſed for their King, who'was. | 

eon; be Was wonduRtell to | 
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| guards; and the grand. 
ſe may be adde. „the 
batons. * 

To h are dh erk We erttty feine of, wha 
have noble manors, ad bop only the. iyilcg | 
N 0 Ane ; dt. * | | 


0 the foureh 4015 elöng the T0 
are ſummoned to (he diet, and are nc 
oe, but hok! dne de "of de 
council of theit n, in EI | 


. of 


_ 


*$ 


| ſſenburg, or epalis, where he was pre- 
eee de ditine, anne deiatived dee 
times whether they approved'sf the f ucted King? 40 
they having exproſſen their cvnſent, *. {ras 


förd into the hind of the hew'king: 
oh horfebatck, brundiſtied it 8 — "Galt; 
north, and Jouth; its ſhew that he would deſen 
country a 
ed to the church, where the ' af of Ones 
holding the royal robes in mis hand, Aed de people 
if they were ſatisfied with the king dect, und were . 
ing to become his ſubjects; and feceiviig un anſwer in 
the affirmative, he proceeded to perform the uſual rites 
obſerved at the coronation of their kings; after which 


>. 


the prelates and' "I carried the arms and other re- * 
lies of king dr efore the now Ring in a ſplendd 
proceſſion to the The eren of em d ſtill 


preſerved at P nh great veneration, und no 
prince is allowed to be duly crowned with aty "oft af 
the Hungarians in general beds that the fate of their: 


f Ar ufuall 


againſt "all ite enemzes. He us then attend- 


ly provide. ; - te $ I 
"The diet "is "ſurnmonel by + . Fj th Tore 
_—_— Vene, to meet Whenever his mai efty's, end 


public welfare require it. According! "on the i 
'the lords fpititual and tempor 5 ally 1. 

you'd WOE of the magiſtrates ; h t we ton 

try end two deputies, Who, 1 the 
. er, "The ates ' 12 45 pfeſe; 
ache King or queen, who" OI, * 
ae Torben? "as ere Yau 
| public Hees d) which re government” 
niſtered are the following. © 1 
1 3 gary office, which A e Abe 
T Bal ate at ite head. N ce expedltes tl 
-royAl Edliets in municipal, religio a judicial affain 
r Hangar, and whe in ry ho doms. of 'Croatly 
FDaatia, and 1 0 this dae belong 4 


matters relating 


nation depends on 1 carefully preſerving it, e 
1 7 all A aV6UBen wute to Sey 


e Pledfore. 


the E and wholly 1 1 


Mand' of 
fan in need a Sar” 


; Re 


N 


cher of the queens mult 
In other reſpects 
The ſtadtholder 8 or | 

| Ig and, 
hof twenty- 
pleaſure from 
In Hung 


tends the 
ie laws of 
hen it has any © 
diately wy m4) 55 

he foyal exchequer is di | int 
4 bv e-rhambers, and takes- care of the royal | 


comes, and 
i has a preſident and counſellors, | it 
office at Caſchaw, beſides eight provincial commiſ- 
fte for collecting the contributions. The mine-cham- 
* is held at Cremnitz, and m : | 

o mines and coinage. It receives orders from the 


the land. It is ſubje& to no other office; but 


Schmut, Neuſohl in the geſpanſchaft of Zip, and 
Koni . „ . : det 621 : 

The 25 revenues conſiſt of contributions, cuſtoms, 
nes, ſalt- works belonging to the crown royal domains, 
4 eſcheats, which abundantly anſwer the expences of 
court and defence of the frontiers. 5 

The kingdom of Hu can eaſily. raiſe an army of 
hundred thouſand men, keeping fifty. thouſand: in 1 
the provinces furniſhing the ſame number. Their 
ſe are denominated huſſars; theſe are extremely expert 
ſemen. They uſe very ſhort ſtirrups, and fitting with 


S . 


ir knees high, riſe up when they make a ſtroke with 
ab, 3 cir ſeimitars, to give the greater force to their blows. 
Jacks teir horſes are fleet and well managed, but too 
f they all; and in a regular en t are far inferior to 


£, 
& 


. Sagemen ar NIE! 
Their foot are denominated heyducs,: or foot huſſars; 


＋ 


=” 
— © an 


* eſe brandiſhing their naked ſwords, put themſelves into. 
2 hundred terrible poſtures, advancing, retreating, turn- 
0 [ol wieding ONE II RE IRE SUR 
74 while, fb. = | 5 


Juſtice is adminiſtered in civil affairs in the name of 
ſoyereign, after the manner ribed by the laws 
$ cuſtoms of the kingdom. Suits are carried from the 
m of the ſmaller towns, either to the court of the 
ipanſchaft,, or county, when it is a free town, or to 
lord of the manor when it belongs to any particular 
F'olhip, In the royal free cities firſt hearing is be- 
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vn court, and takes cognizance of ſuch affairs as 


3 
m 


o the commiſſion- court of the mine 


* F. — * 
- A — 
* Ka 2 
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lies from him 
Wns, 


laferior noble courts are held by the lord | of | the manor 


each county for determining cauſes. relating to the 
monalty, and where noblemen are concerned, by the 


tt judges or judge of the nobles, and the vice-geſpan; 
da cauſe may be carried from theſe to the county court, 
X afterwards to the Tabula regia and ſeptemviralis, The 
ddle noble court meets at Tirnau, Guntz, Eperies, 
d Depretzen, and has the trial of all cauſes in which 
ook more counties are concerned, and may from thence 
removed to the T_ regia and ſeptemviralis, The 
her noble court, whic es at Peſt, is divided into 
t Tabula regia and the Tabula ſeptemviralis, and not only 
rides cauſes brought hither by appeal, but alſo other 
ant ſuits relating to the nobility, In the firſt pre- 
E. e king's repreſentative z in the ſecond the count 
2 or, in his abſence, either the court judge or the 
" wen] The Tabula ſaptemviralis is thus called from 
ormerly conſiſting of ſeven perſons; but Charles VI. 
0 e an addition of eight more. It takes cognizance 
10 of luch cauſes as are referred to it ſrom the Tabula 
ning them, and making the neceſſary amend- 


at Vienna; and under it are the mine-chambers. 


the judge of the town, the ſecond before the coun- 
from which there is an appeal to the treaſurer. The 
ine-court in the free mine towns is diſtin from the 


| a 85 5 8 Ls 4 {45k * th 72 5 | 

1 S100 5 @ oP ME r- 
it has. very little connection with 
, 1 pal I f BC 41 10 1 . W r | 
beſides the governor, who 'is preſident; con- | and 
two counſellors, whom the king chooſes | .. 
among the prelates, nobility, and gen- 
and the incorporated countries it ſuper- | 
civil concerns of the towns as regulated. by | 


hing to lay before the king applies im- | 
RE ee 

. » 
dues. © This exchequer is held at Preſburg; 
eighteen counſellors. Under ie is 


all affairs belong- 


ſp 


| 


_ 
te to the mines: the mine judge prefides, but an ap- 


Y 
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eaſt of the line Upper Hungary, and that towärds the 
'weſt Lower Hungary. With reſpett to its government 
by the great juridical courts, it is. divided into four large 
circles, and fifty-two- gaſpanſchafts, or counties, called 
by the Hungazizhe varmegye. Thefe counties are ſmall- 
provinces under counts, viſcounts, and aſſeſſors, who in 
—4 name of the ſovereign hold provincial aſſemblies or 
We ſhall begin with Upper H 


w — 


ſylvania, and Walachia; conſiſting of two circles, that 
on this ſide the Teiſſe, and that on the farther ſide of that 


vonians, Germans, and Ruſſians. 

The county of Sips is almo 
mountainous, but is interſperſed, eſpecially tow: 
middle, with delightful 


tains are here at their greateſt height: here are 


called from king Matthias Corvinus, who in 1474 dined 


Popper, which runs from the lake of the ſame name in 
the weſtern part of the Carpathian mountains, and falls 
into the Dunavetz. This laſt river riſes in the northern 
ſummits of the Carpathian mountains, and at laſt diſ- 
arges itfelf into the Viſtula. The Kundert, or Hernat, 
— the foot of Konigfberg, and runs into the Teiſſe. 
Initz, which has its ſource in the mountain named 
Ochſenberg, and alſo falls into the former. Beſides theſe 
there are ſeveral rivers of leſs note. 5 | 


Tus ur is here cold, but very healthy; and though no. 
wine be produced in this country, it abounds with corn, 
l wheat, barley, and peas; and the inhabitatits 
ra | bees” „ ; ; b 3 


The wild beaſts here are lynxes, bears, wild boars, 
wolyes, foxes, ſtags, hares, chamois goats, and mar- 
The inhabitants are not fond of mining, ' agriculture 
turning out more to. their on TT 
One of the greateſt phænomenons in this circle is x 
wonderful cavern in a mountain in the nei urhood of 
a village named Szelitze, The nei hbouring country is 
hilly, and abounds. with woods 5 and the air is ſharp and 


cold. The entrance of the above cavern, which fronts 


The 


tly wide enough to receive the ſouth wind, 
which here generally blows with great violence; but the 
ſubterranean paſſages, which conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, 
winding round ſtretch away farther; to the ſouth than 
has been yet diſcovered. As far as people have gone, the 
height is found to be fifty fathomg, and the breadth 


that in the midſt of winter the air is warm in the in- 


portable, the cold within is not only very piercing, but 
ſa intenſe, that the top is covered with icicles- of the 


ſize of a large caſk, which ſpreading into ramifications 


ſorm very odd res. When the ſnow melts in ſpring; 


ſouth" ſun, emits a pellucid water, which immediately 


congeals as it drops, and thus. forms. the above jcicles; 


34 


and the "ey os that drops from them on the ground, 


which 


twenty-ſix ; but the moſt unaccountable ſingularity is, 
ſide ; and when the heat of the ſun without is ſcarce ſup- 
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1 Lower ; here ſome give the hame of Uppes 
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Hungary to that part which lies between the Danube and 
Poland, and call that which lies below the Danube 
: » : < HIS $7 4 F. $& *® * S 5 14 1 
Lower Hungary; while others drawing n line from the 


county of Lip, to the junction of the Banat of Tamefwaet, - 
and the county of Sirmi, call that part which lies to ties 


eaſt part of the kingdom, and borders on Poland, Tran- | 


river, The fornier of theſe circles contains eleven edun- 
ties, and is inhabited by. Hungarians, Bohemians, Scla- 


ful plains, fruitful fields, paſtures, 
and rivers that abound in En. The Carpathian oun- 
| alſo ſeve- 
ral- other remarkable mountains, among which are the. 
Ochſenberg and the Konigſberg, or King's mountain, ſo 


the ſouth, is cighteen fathoms high and eight broad, and | 


— 


the inſide of the cave, where its ſurface is expoſed to tha 


2 ORE n 0 . 
Tavern are cobered 


produces plenty of graſ CCC. 
Among the principal towns. of this circle are, 


frequently taken during the civil wars, and has been ſe- 


to St. James, is a fine: building. Here is a Jeſuits col- | 


moſtly Germads; it has been ſeveral 


— 


high and ſteep rock which riſes in a ſpacious plain, its 


Baſil. This famous caſtle ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts 
in 1688, after a blockade of three years. Count Te- 


to Vienna, and great ſums of money were found in the 


degree fifty- three minutes north latitude, and is ſurround- 
ed with good fortifications. This place was formerly 
much celebrated for the relics of the canonized king 


fortreſs is a regular pentagon, well fortified and defended 


took it in 1692. 


fifth degree fifty-four minutes north · latitude, and in the 


was formerly eſteemed impregnable, it being ſeated in a 


1551 the Turks made themſelves maſters of it; however, 
it was taken from them the very ſame year: but in 1 552 
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which is ſandy, freezes in an inſtant. It is even obſerved, | Tranſylvanians, who afteryards: fiding 
that: the greater the heat is without, the more intenſe is 


the-cold within ; ſo that in the dog-days all parts of this 
with ice, Wh 


the Imperialiſts 
| but in 1614 it Was loſt! again: 'bowever it was 1 03h 
the inhabitants üſe Vas takes 


2 | with Fe 5 
its made themſelves maſters * Tut 


. 


for cooling their liquors. In autumn, hen the-nigh 


groꝶ cold, and the heat of the day begins to abate, the | - 


ice in the cave begins to diſſolve, ſo that 


the cave begins t 0 by winter no 
Sar de 1 fade; e ee d bechabek is 


and has a mild warmth; At the fame time it is 22 
to ſee the ſwarms of flies and knats, bats and-owls, and 
even of foxes and hures, that chooſe this for their Winter 


retreat, till the beginning of ſpring, when the cold ob- 
liges them to quit their dwelling. Above the tavern the 
bal riſes to a very great height, and on the ſouthern ſide 


%. 


* 


: Kaſmark, or Keſmark; a royal free town in the county 
of Sips, not far from the river Popper. It is defended by 
a wall and towers, and is one of the moſt ancient places 
in Hung: | 
tance from the town is a proteſtant oratory, It has been 


veral times burnt to the wund; - bias HS : 
- Leutſchau, Lotſe, or Lewotſe, is a royal free town, 
and the capital of the county of Sitz. It ſtands on a hill; 
and its walls, which are remarkably thick, are ſtrength- 
ned by twelve towers. The church, which is dedicated 


lege, and a ſeminary for. noblemen. The inhabitants are, 
| times ſacked, and 
frequently conſumed by firrmemmndada . 
Tokay is a pretty conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſituated. 
near the conflux of the Theis and Bodrug, in the county 
of Zemplin, and in forty- eight degrees ſixteen minutes 
north latitude. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle and a ſe- 
minary; but is moſt remarkable for its excellent wine, 


which in flavour and ſtrength exceeds all other wine pro- 
duced in Hungary. The ſpot of land which yields this 
noble liquor is about ſeven miles in circumference; and, 


was all of it to be well cultivated, no part of Europe 
would be without the rich wine of D „ 1 
Munkats is an almoſt impregnable caſtle, ſeated. on a 


natural ſtrength being increaſed by art and labour. It is 
the capital of a lordſhip; which formerly bore. the title of 
a dutchy. Beneath it, on the river Latortza, is a town 
which is the reſidence of a Greek biſhop united to the 
Roman church, and has a convent of the order of St. 


Kely's lady, who had made this long defence, was carried 


place. 3 e N . 4, | LY. 
Great Waradin is a metropolitan city in the county of 
Bihar, ſituated on the river Kows, in the forty - ſixth 


Ladiſlaus, and is now the reſidence of a biſhop and chap- 
ter; and has alſo a college of Jeſuits. The adjoining 


by a deep and broad. moat. The town itſelf is not large, 
but has three ſuburbs of very. conſiderable extent. It 
was taken by the Turks in 1660, but the Imperialiſts re- 


Temeſwaer is an important and ſtrong town, the ca- 
pital of a county of the ſame name, ſeated in the forty- 


twenty - ſecond degree fifteen minutes eaſt longitude. It 


morals, which renders. it inacceffible, unleſs this moraſs 
be dried up and rendered paſſable by want of rain. In 


it was again inveſted by the Turks, when the Imperial 
commandant, dreading their cruelty, ſet fire to the place, 
and then abandoned it; but the Turks, extinguiſhing | 
the flames, took poſſeſſion of the fort, which they kept 
till the year 15955 when it was taken from them by the 
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ts | ral thouſand bombs in 


fectly dry, 


* | from the Danube to the Carpathian mountains; ani f. 


ary. It has three churches, and at a. ſmall diſ- 


| the ſeventeenth degree thirty 
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1716 by ptince Eugene in a dry ſeaſon, Who 
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OwWER Hungary conſiſts of the t followi 


| L cles, ; that "beyond the Danube, which Fade, 
0 rough the upper region towards the weſtern . 
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circle:below the Danube. The former contains fotrteey 
counties, inhabited by Hungarians, Bohemians, Sand. 
nians, Germans, and in one part by Servians. 
In this circle is the county of Preſburg, which lieg c 
the borders of Auſtria, between the Danube and Hias 
via. It is about ſixty- five miles in length, and fory 
three in breadth. Its mountains begin the Carpathin 
chain. The country about Tirnau is the beſt and nog 
fruitful ; but the foil does not want fertility, 
ſcarce a year paſſes in which the grain is not dam 
"4 746 » 5 1 e bg 1 3 SAY e 
The large rivers in this country are the 
Morau, and Wag. The air is healthy, particularly a 
the mountains, * unwholeſome among the morals 
near the DanubteGe. V 
The dignity of palatine was made hereditary in th 
year 1599, in the houſe of Palſa The whole province 
1s divided into five diſtricts, called by the Hungaim 
Proceſſus, and each has a noble judge. 
The principal places of Lower Hungary are, 
Preſburg, a renal ths city, and the capital of the king 
dom, ſeated on the Danube at the foot of a 
on which ſtands the caſtle; it is pleaſantly ſituated inthe 
forty-eighth degree eight minutes, north Jatitade; ani u 
-ſix minutes, eaſt longitake, 


* 
- 6's , 
2 a 


and enjoys a better air. than moſt of the other towns in! 
+ The cathedral, dedicated to St. Martin, is the 
place where (from the time of Ferdinand I.) the kings of! 
Hungary have been crowned. Here the diets are held, 
and the treaſury-office for Hungary kept. Here are al 
a chapter of fourteen regular canons, a: Jeſuits college, 
with a ſeminary and church, beſides three other convens 
and churches, a Lutheran church, and 2 Proteſant 
ſchool. This city is of great antiquity, but is ill bub 
and the houſes of the town, properly ſo called, do nt 
much exceed two hundred, which are en 

a double wall and moat ; but the ſuburbs, which a5 
large and handſome, contain four convents, wilh their 
churches, and two hoſpitals. The ſuburb on the fouth 


ſide of the city makes a fine appearance. 'This city i 


the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has a palace and fine gu- 
dens in the ſuburbs, _ FF 

Preſburg caſtle ſtands on a pleaſant eminence, tw 
hundred paces to the weſt of the city: it is of a quis 
rangular form, with four towers exactly alike at the cot- 
ners. As the ſovereign, when here, reſides in this caſle, 
there are in ſome of the apartments the hiſtory of Feri- 


nand II. with inſtances of his virtues, painted by em 


nent hands. In every one of theſe pieces, which ate 
on religious ſubjects, is ſeen an exact reſemblance of tbe 
emperor's face. The crown, and other regalia of Hun- 


and the keys of them kept by a like number of Hung: 
rian nobles; and they are never ſhewn. In the armou) 
are ſeveral ancient arms, both offenſive and defenſire, 
with ſome old machines uſed in aſfaults. The prop*t 
from the caſtle is extremely delightful, eſpecially o 
the vaſt plain towards Lower Hun and Belgt 

Below the caſtle is a ſmall town, called by the Hung 
rians Varalja, and by the Germans Schloſsberg, in wh 
are a great many Jews. | Dh 
The county of Lipto is about thirty-eight we 
length, and about eight broad ; it is every where — 


gary, are kept in the above towers under ſeven ſocks, 
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PP. on, Its rocks are ingeed aftonithin irticu 
{nic of Derminfalo, dn of which; called Benikora, 
"7 pendicular, and three thouſand paces in beg . 
TCT Tan Fanuryt_calergs, nh 
" codes of ftrange figures formed by the. petrified | 


- 


"” bones of an uncommon ſize are alſo; found here, 
nur: ty ſhaped, and even larger than thoſe of tiorned | 
, 2 ivers are the Wag and the Blela. There | 

i multitude of freſh ſprings in this diſtrict, ſome of 
duch are mineral and medicinal z and there are other 
ren of different kinds that are very remarkable. The 
tions from thoſe of Szentivan and Stamkowan ſuf- 
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ts, and "te birds in tlleir fight over them. The nature of | 
and thy he country admits of very little tillage, and grazing is : 
Often it inconſiderable, though it is famous for cheeſe. This 
Sclayg. country abounds greatly in metals, particularly the Botſa 
$$ ug nountains, which contain mines of gold and ſilver, 
lies a ome of iron, antimony, nitre, and other minerals; but 

| More it has no towns %%% Y 
1 In the county of Altſohl, which abounds in valuable 

Parthian res and minerals, is Herrengrund, which has the ap- 
d mo ef a town lying among the tops of mountains 


4 


and all its inhabitants are miners. It is famous for its 
ui copper works and its vitriol, by which iron is ap- 
rently turned into copper, and ſeveral hundred weight 
iron are thus changed every year. The vitriol indeed 


EE 


ly og does not properly transform the iron into copper, but in- 
daa fnuates into it the copper particles with which is is ſatu- 
2 2 nel; and this ſeeming tranſmutation requires only a 
in the fortnight or three weeks; but if the iron be ſuffered to 
ovince le too long in this vitriolic liquor, it becomes at laſt re- 
bn / y ERIE on SEE 
I In this diſtrict Is Neuſohl, a royal free town, and the 


beſt of the mine towns. It is ſituated on the river Gran, 
nd built pretty much in the Saxon manner. It has fix 
churches, a Jeſuits college and ſchool, and has a weekly 
market. It is famous for the copper ore in the adjacent 
mountains. Proviſions here are good and cheap, but the 
ſmelting works give the air an cy taint. . Upon a 


F 8 


n 


vos in kill on the north ſide of tlie town is the caſtle, which is a 
the! ſrong place, and has two churches,  - —- 
ng3 of In this county is alſo the village of Ribar, .celebrated 


held, for the warm baths ofi hill in its neighbourhood. ' About 


r al fix hundred paces froni it, towards the ouch, in. a fine 
llege \meadow, which makes part of a moſt delightful valley, is 
m_ an aperture long noted for its noxious effluvia, which 

kem to be ſulphureous, and Kill both beaſts and birds. 
a. Afream guſhes out with great impetuoſity, and yet imme- 
wy dately after is abſorbed in the aperture. Theſe efftuvia 
5 nd the dead beafts and fowls killed by it ſafely eaten. 
* Not far from this ſtream is a mineral ſpring. 
be The county of Bars is about thirty-eight miles long, 
0 and about twelve broad. Its chief rivers are the Gran; 


the Nitra, and the Sitva, or Zitawa. Here are the moſt 
amous hot baths in all Hungary, and rich mines. The 


t country affords good wine, and the level parts grain. 
qual- vw Cattle are bred in the mountains except 10 S The 
2 cor- inhabitants conſiſt of Hungarians, Bohemians, Sclavo- 

alle, tans, and Germans. _ ie e lene 26 
nl In this county is Cremnitz, the principal mine ton, 
4” which is fituated in the forty-eighth degree. fiſty-two 
br mnutes'north latitude, and in the 19tb degree twenty- 
: ! 2 minutes eaſt Iongitude from London; lying in a 
wt A Hen between high mountains, ſo that it cannot 
" ſeen till one is juſt upon it. The town of itſelf is an 
585 dconſiderable place, though: it has two churches, a 
ye 3 convert, and a caſtle; for it has not above 
p 00 ity houſes; but the fuburbs, which are muck larger, 
tonſiſt of nine ſtrects, With 2 church and an alnis-houſe. 


i this town the king has a revenue office, with a di- 
rector, receiver, book-keeper, and other officers. Here 


* $2 mint, to which all the other mine towns bring their 


gold and ſilver. It is computed to coin every year about 
an hundred thouſand ducats. The mine country in its 
""1ghbourhood is divided itito-the After and Fore Mint; 
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mines which, belong to the town in general, and tg pri- 
vate p Joop but at preſent they are all ſo exhauſfed; 
that the gold obtained from them ſcarce anſwers the ex- 
. 50 1 near the town is à caſtle with a church⸗- 
The unwholeſomeneſs of the air arid water occations; 4 
great deal of illneſi among che common peqple. In the 
year a 4 the emperor Franęis I. went down a very 

art, 


deep in the garb of à miner, and is the only in“ 


3, 
+ 
4» 
- 


Range of à prince taking ſuch paiis to gratify his. cu- / 


In the county of Hont is Schemnitz, à pretty large. 
. town, in a long valley, the houſes of 
which ſtand ſcattered a conſiderable way up the acclivity 
on both ſides. The Proteſtant inhabitants, who amount 


ſeven thouſand in number. In the largeneſs and num 
ber of its mine - works, this town ſurpaſſes all the others 
in Hungary. It has two caſtles, two churchegg two 
chapels, and a college of Jeſuits, with. a royal mine- 
office 3 and is the reſidence: of - a chief commiſſioner, 
The gold and filver mines here ſtill produce a conſidera- 
ble quantity of ore, which contains more and: better 
gold than that of Cremnitz. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that 
he went down an hundred and fifty fachomsin à ſhaſt, 
without the leaſt danger, being buckled up in a kind of 
leather chair, after which he deſcended about fifteen 
fathoms deeper, by means of a ladder. He adds, that 
it would require three or fout days to walk through all 
the paſſages of this mine; that the number of labourers 
employed in it amount to five or ſix thouſand. men, and 
thoſe without, together with the carpenters, &c. are 
computed at two thouſand, . excluſive of thoſe employed 
abaut rhe carriages. - The profits are, however, 10 
be not ſo conſiderable as formerly. 
In the above mines are alſo found cryſtals, amethyſts, 
and vitriol naturally cryſtalized. At 4 ſmall diſtance is 


bar of ſilver, of which is made a fine vermillion; and 
near the town is alſo a high perpendicular rock, part of 
which is of a ſhining blue, with green and yellow ſpots. 
Amidſf its mountains and woods is a large plain, which 
lies between the Danube and Theis, but is for the molt. 
part ws and barren, - The principal river is the Da- 
nube, and the ſmaller are the Galga, Tapjo, Kakos, 
the winters are cold, and the ſummers temperate; but in 
the large plains, the winters are ſevere; andi the ſummers 


very cold nights : good water is extremely ſcarce; and 
the gnats are very troubleſome both to man and beaſt; 
In the mountainous; parts is produced an excellent kind 


ue however not poiſonous ; for the water may be drank, | of red and White wine; but no corn can be raiſed in the 


ſandy ſoil. The deſart plains, however, afford good 
paſturage for cattle, where they wander at large. The 
whole province is divided. into four diſtricts, the princi- 


pal towns in which are the following: 


Peſt, a royal f tee town in a plain on the Danube, over 
againſt Buda, to which is a paſſage in ſummer by a 
bridge of boats. In this city is the ſupreme court of ap- 
peal, alſo a large military hoſpital, -bujlt with ſtone 
two hundred paces ſquare, and three ſtories high; ſix 
convents, and ſeveral churches. In the years 1526, and 
1541, it was taken by the Turks,. who held it till 1602, 
when it was recoveted by the Hungarians ; but the fol- 
owing year, being abandoned through fear, it once 
more fel into the hands of the Turks, who in 16843 
ſet it on fire, and, then marched to Buda; upon this 
the Imperialiſts took poſſeſſion of the town, but aban- 
doned it again, and did not return till two years after; 
when the inhabitants were reduced to great diſtreſs. 

- Vaitz is a populous epiſcopal city, pleaſantly ſituated 


biſhop, here are three convents, and a ſeminary. The 
city chiefly owes its proſperity to its great annual fair, and 
beaſt market. It has been frequently deſtroyed by fire, and 
ſeveral times taken by the Turks and Imperialifts; 
Buda is the name both of an old and new city, ſitua- 
ted in the forty-ſeventh degree forty minutes north 


Put all the nine belong to the 
| | 5 


the former containing feven minęs, and the latter two; | latitude, and in the nineteenth degree twenty minutes 
king. "There are alſo | eaſt longitude. Old Buda is fituated in a plein which 


'extends 
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to. about two-thirds of the town, are between fix and. 


a rock, in which is found a red ſubſtance, called cina- 


The county of Pilis is incorporated with that of Peſt. 


Vajas, Theis, and Zagyva. In the mountainous. parts 


intolerahſy hot: the warm days are then ſucceeded by 
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on the Danube. Beſides the houſes belonging to the 
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Jeſolate ruins of the old 


New Buda was 
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n 1 


5 built by Bela IV. and ie & 


towns; bat bas 


deen much reduced by its being frequently L 
taken, and deſtroyed. e en er is that of 
he Viegin Mary, near whict 
demical college | e n 
St. Clare, have convents here, and the Franciſcans have 
ſeveral churches. The city is furrounded With walls 
and moats, and is well fortiſied ; near it ſtands a ſtrong 
caſtle. The palace of the Hungarian Kings was teckon- 
ed 'a moſt beautiful building, but is entirely deſtroyed. 
Fhe city has three ſuburbs ; in that called Neuſtiſt is only 
one church, together wich a pillar fifty-two feet high, 
which in 1690 was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, to com- 
memorate à deliverance from a peſtilence, which ceaſed 


In 855 | In the ſuburb called the Waſſerſtadt, or Wa- 
ter- Town, which lies on the Danube, are two churches 


and one convent; and on the hill is Reiſenſtadt, in 
which is a Ruſſian Greek church. TE ode Mon- 
tague, who was there in the year 1717, fays, that with- 
br the walls lie = vaſt Ban der of d bones: or ra- 
ther huts, called the Raſcian Town, from its being en- 
tirely inhabited by that people. The houfes ſtand in 
rows, and appear at a diftance like old-faſhioned thatched 
tents, each conſiſting of one hovel above, and another 
under-ground. * Theſe are their ſummer and winter apart- 
In the fuburbs of Waſſerſtadt and Reiſenſtadt are five 
warm baths ; the principal of which, called the Em- 
peror's, is built fomewhat in the manner of the Rotunda 
Rome, with à large aperture in the center of the 
dome, beſides ſeveral ſmall holes or windows round the 
cupola for admitting more light. In a large bath in the 
centre of the other four, both ſexes publickly bathe to- 
ether, the men wearing 1 of drawers, and the 
omen what they term a fore - ſhift; but the common 
a for whom one of the other baths is appointed, 
k upon even this flight covering as ſuperfluous. - There 
is alfo a-pond of mineral | 
priſing-propefty, that when the water is wholly turned 
off, x L water ſprings ceaſe flowing, but when the pond 
zs x little above half full, they return again. The wine 
produced on the neighbouring hills is red, and of a very 
fort. Here are alſo excellent melons, which are 
1d for the value of a penny a piece, _ 1 

Buda was firſt taken by Solyman the Magnificent, in 
1526, and loſt the following year to Ferdinand I. king 

of Bohemia. - Solyman regained it by the treachery 
the garriſon, and voluntarily gave it up to king John of 
Hungary; after whoſe death, his ſon being an infant, 
Ferdinand laid fiege to it, and the queen- mother was 
forced to call Solyman to her aid, who indeed raifed the 
fiege, but left a Turkiſh garriſon in the town, and com- 
manded her to remove her court from thence, to which 
| ſhe was forced" to ſubmit. It afterwards reſiſted the 
fieges laid to it by the marquis of Brandenburg, in the 
year 1542; by count Schwartzenburg, in 15993 by 
general Roſworm, in 1602; and by the duke of Lorrain, 
commander of the emperor's forces, in 1684, to whom 
it yielded in 1686, after an obſtinate defence; Apti 
Batha, the governor, being killed, fighting with the 
utmoſt bravery in the breach. The loſs of this town 
was of ſuch importance, and ſo much reſented by the 
Turks, that it occafioned their depoſing of their emperor 

Mahomet IV. the year following. ey 
About a mile and a half below Buda is the ifland of 
Eſepel, in the midſt of the Danube, and ſurrounded on 
both ſides by ſmall iſlands, among which the Pheaſant 
| iſland is particularly remarkable, and is a thouſand 
paces long, and covered with wood. The ifland of 
Ujvalvifiſche is twenty-feven miles in length, and has a 
ruined church, ſaid to have been built by St. Margaret. 
This land is not very fruitful, but it abounds with 
game, and has great plenty of hares. Near the iſland 
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extend from the fuburbs of New Buds t6 'thit P proj 
mountains and the Dana 


pital 
| with Croats, Rafcians, and We Sela, 


i the Jeſuirs have an aca- | 
and ſeminary, 'The Carmelite nuns of | in 


water, which. has this ſur- | 


Frick is chat below the Danube 
counties, and" is inhabited by Hu 


otita 
Naa 


ining ll 
8 4 * 
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cipal places in this circle are... 
 CEdenburg, Edenburg, or 80 
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large, is well. 


eſuitz College, 
which hay 


made, 
| . Raab, which was made n an boi city ſo lately v/ 
the year 1742, is an ancient and ſtrong fortreſs, fituae{ 
in a plenaſant country at the conflux'of the Danube, . 
Raab, and Rabnitz, by which it is encompaſſed, ni; 
ſtrong both by nature and art. Its houſes ate all built vit 
ſtone, the ſtreets are large and ftraight, and it has 3 U. 
ſhop, a chapter, and an univerſity, the profeſſor, h 
which are Jeſuits, The fortifications of the city and d. 
ſtle are chiefly the work of the emperors Ferdinand J. and 


Maximilian II. and it has always a firong garriſon 
provided with military ſtores, In the year 1529 the 


riſon, for fear of the Turks, firit ſet fire to the ealtle, wi 
then abandoned the city. In 1566 it was burnt to the 
und. In 1594 it was «he co delivered up tothe 
urks, from whom it was afterwards recovered by ny, 
gem, by count Adolphus of Swartzenburg, In 1749 he 
| n of the Lutherans and reformed wee 
8 1 | . 
The city of Gran, the capital of the county of tie 
ſame Al is ſituated in : delightful country: at the 
conſfux of the river Gran with the Danube, in he fy 
eſghth degree twenty-one minutes north latitude, and u 
the (eighteenth d forty- ſix minutes eaſt longitule 
This city was formerly the reſidence of the primated 
Hungary, and had alſo a chapter, which is removed 1 
Tirnau; and the archbiſhop reſides at Preſburg, Then 
is here a Jeſuits college and ſchool. The city of Gm 
properly confiſts of a royal free town, the caſtle, wich 
is ſituated on a high rock, and in which is the cathedral; 
the Waſſerſtadt, which lies on the Danube; with tle 
\ Raſcian town, Thomeſberg, and Jungerſtadt; all which 
are fortified ſo as to be a mutual defence to each other, 
| King Stephen was born here in the year gog, and buried 


9 


in the cathedral built by himſelf, In 1543 the city vn 
for the firſt time taken by the Turks; but in 1 506 it vn 


taken from them by the Imperialifts. On this occaho 
Sir Thomas Arundel, of Wardour- caſtle, for his ſigni 
bravery in ſtorming the water-tower, and pulling dom 
the Turkiſh banner, &c. was created a. count of tit 
empire by the emperor Rodolph, and afterwards king 
James I. made him a baron of England, which honours 
are ftill enjoyed by bis poſterity. The Turks beliye 


| it in vain in the year 1604; but in the following year tbef 


obliged the city to furrender, and kept it till 168 
when, after the defeat of their army before Vienna by 
John Sobieſki, the Imperialiſts once more recovered it 
and afterwards defended it againſt the Turks, who lid 
ſiege to it in 1685, but were entirely defeated by tt 
dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria, and it is fiill ſubjeR to tt 
houſe of Auſtria. Te EE SES : 
Comorra is ſituated in the iflang of Schutt, at the con- 
flux of the Wag and the Danube, in the forty-eighth de- 
gree twenty-five minutes north latitude, and in the cight- 
eenth degree twenty fix minutes eaſt longitude. In d 
| town is the court-houſe of the county, with a Jeſun 
| college and ſchool z and near it is an impregnable for- 
tification, ſurrounded on the weſt. with deep. moats, a 
on the north and ſouth by the Danube and Wag, 2 
meet to the ſouthward. It was built by Ferdinand J. 


- 


of Eſepel a promontory, covered with woods and vines, 
cud 2 | 


it is remarkable that it gever fell into the hands of tf 
Turks. | Te 
| . 8 E C T. 
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| yhenc it enjoys temperate ait, and (pris 


{he center of the 


Ea ortherly bad In ſeyeral of the mountains metals 
Fat? e are found, while others yield rock- alt. 


am, others cold, and others ſulphureous. 


riſes at the foot of een eee, n 


£ tri, rock-ſalt, ſalt · pe 
ur exported from hence to Hun 


. vines, and fret kinds of fruit-trees, wich wood fit for 
amber. \/The ſoil is indeed 
heat is:eſteemied the beſt in Europe, -and-fo plentiful; 
| that the peaſants eat no other 


vine, which is little inferior to that of Hungary. 


. almoſt to the ground; ſome parts of the 
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bounded +. || «Thoſe hom they thus cal} Aae een ae ic 
rary'; ol by, Wala-.|\mins; who. ſpeak the fame lang Us the vihes wo | 
eh, and the eſt by [of but a Arent anf m tllat of tie 8 Wer 7 
Hungary; Ly mi- the Walachians, tie deſcendants of the antient Rümän“ 
nutts to for 1 colonies, ho therefore ſtile ye om nem ; that © 


oh and is about an hc nr 
and z hundred and twen "Eo 
This country 18 on all ſides ande e 3 


ich it is both mountainous and rech, 
ett fields are 10 rich and fertile, that it is deſtitute of 
be the nece Meer and few of the luxuries. of life; 
The mountait enn ee to ſouth, 
out hb ewiſe cal an an in 
dec In hills, 3 
yirds and rich in; mines... The former are lituated in the; 
be: fn irs of the. country, z but in ſome places the 
prevented.from being thoroughly ripened by 


There are. here medicinal: ſprings, - ſome of which are 


The chief rivers art the Samos, the Maros, which. 
traverſes the middle of the country, and the Alutay which 


bs of this 2 Ira i got fil 

The mi co ate 3 yer, copper; | 
iron, quickſilyer ; Ci lar antimony, ſulphur | 
tre, red oer, and , whicts| 


- Tranſylvania; produces medi » FO grain, pulse, 


fruitful⸗ The: 


breads but their ſoil is 
ks ft for barley, and therefore they brew but little 
beer; this defect, however, is ſupplied with plenty of good | 


In the meadows and paſtures they foeid vaſt herds of | 
15 oxen, which are there extremely cheap. FPhey have 

alſo. ſheep and a good breed of horſes. Their foreſts 
abound with kinds of wild beafts,partichiarly 
buffaloes, elks, deer, wild boars, hares, which are much 
larger, and have a-more-valuable fur than 6urs j wild 
horſes of incredible ſwiſtneſs, whoſe manes h 


felted with wolves and bears, which in winter do great 
miſchief among the. cattle : there are alſo wild aſſes, 
lynxes, chamois, martens, ermines, and beavers. The 
woods afford plenty of bees and honey, with which 


make a fort of mead-that is highly valued; the hon 
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ey — is ſu bject, ih eccleſia 


1 7 Nomans. Their language reit de! 
of Latin; corrupted with 2 1 Abe 1 
These reſemble the Romans in thelr dr6ſy 15 et, © 
are fond of the Italian l. the way WollShavethetr "= 
phyſicians and fecretaries from fraly/ tid ene N] Who ae 
apply themſelves 'to Literature go fo kite Amfpergey of © 
Padia. They reſide in the mountairions: ed, $55? 
country, and; wholly Ny GO to N 
From the bei firſt embrace lng the Gurt 0 reſt 7 5 
have profeſſed themſeſves of the Greck chm 7 5 
ſince Traapleaia became fubje®'to che houſe . 
ſtria, the Jeſuits have been perpetualſy e ae wolring t 
unite them to the Romiſi church; uf 3 
title of the Grad rites Units, The qualifications, of t 
W:hchian clergy barely eonſiſt in their being able 9 
read and ſing; and when any of tem voild 2 =—_ 
makes a tour to Buchereſt in Walnehts, Where efeatns * phe 


te be polite, and to ſpeak in an orn 7 
returns in other refpects a8 iHitetate a8 He N ade 
oommon people atnong the Walithians Ae faid toe [(G 
ignorant, that ſcarce ons in twenty of them ba pes 
the Lord 8 Frayer. Nba others are Armenian, 7 J 5 
b on alte er tee wee Ra Aleks, Bulgarians 5 
Greeks, and Jews, wg TO. | 

| The Hun 


| e the Siculi, ci: 4 few Saxons fy 
of the Romiſh church, and have ſotlſe fires Ro Rin 

itt comtmon with that church in Hibgaty * 5 

der a Wo refides at Weifſertbtir E Atl nd 
dinate to the archbiſhop. of Colotza. Thi 1 
who confiſt of the Hungarian ar Sicul, fa "7.1 
intendant, who by the 1 1 k 
in rank. The pfoteſtant Lutiteran Mut 15 12 enen 
| fiſts ef Saxons afd a few Hunp 15 Is « LING. . 
nine chapters, id govethed by A bing: This church, 
with refpect to the i 2 K Dos 1 
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ther of its merit 
that there are fectoned twenty-five proteſts nts 70 9 | 
catholic.” The Sôciniatts, of Unitdtians, were ormer ly. 

— „ & are rea Jy di 1155 


d "they bare ftill a ſuperintendant, Thee. 
ang down | re are eſtablifned by the favs of the kin dom. .... 
ate in- The'Greek religion, ae by the Walachia ans and. 
Greeks; has Partie vie rahred by the prince 8 

of the cbuntry, as well thoſe who Are Ae 25 che 

Romiſh charch, 45 thofe who difent from it. Over $8. 
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being mixed with ſeveral other Pan ingredients, | 
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Tranſylvania, theſe are Hun . who ir cer 


Datur genius, underſtanding, diſpoſition, age 
reſemble the original — the G 80h Fe 1 


people who are deſcended from che 
8 1 = 


- Fibre of whom differ, in point 0 rp worthip, 


of Armen! 
ps 
WIRE the chen of. 


With reſpect to the Fob of leathing 1 in idk unt, | 
the catholics have a college of Jeſuit at Clauſenburg, - 
and ſeveral ſeminaries. The different ſects of proteſtants 
have likewiſe ſeminaries vY ſchools, in which the ele- 


the Greeks, while others ackn 


[Rome. 


62 ments of the ſciences are tau e after which, ſuch uch 
ITH reſpe& to the various: * who inhabik| at 


dents as are of the reformed religion go to Swit: 

and Holland, but the Saxons are ſen to fayin | 
| The government of. Tranſylyajia is entirely nt 

and by 7 he un conſent of prince 

Ne ifito an SEratical Foverniment, 
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that of the king of Hungary and the arch-duke of Au- 


either with thoſe gf Auſtria or 77 — N 3 
Ihe royal government reſides at Hermanſtadt, and ſu- | general and royal CONE of the Saxon nation rere 


the Saxon ſun and moon in a field gules. 
Tranſylvania ld formerly br. from ei hty to 
ninety then nen into the held; but at preſent the 


A conciſe Deſcription of the Principal Places in Tranſylvania. 


p 


Y the prince of "Tranſylvania ſucceeded to the govern- 
ment by a free election; but fince the above period, b 
Inheritance; and though his power is connected wit 


ſtria, yet his government and privileges differ from both. 
The principality. of Tranſylvania is governed in the 
name of prince and nobility, by the diet, the office of 
ſtate, the royal government, the exchequer, the aſſem- 
bly of Hungarian counts, the tri bunals of juſtice, and 
the magiſtrates of the Saxons and Siculi. Jo 
The diets meet at Hermanſtadt;'by ſummons from the 
prince, and are divided into the upper and lower table: 


at the upper table ſits the government, with the prelates, ti 
counts, and barons: at the lower, the king's council, 


with the deputies of the Hungarian counts, the tribu- 
nals of the Siculi and royal Saxons; and at each ſits a 
preſident, who repreſents the ſovereign, and lays the 
king's intentions and propoſals before the ſtates. 


away the prince's orders, is held at Vienna, and, with 
_ reſpect to public affairs, has not the leaſt connection 


perintends both the temporal and ſpiritual affairs of the 
principality. . At its head is a governor with the coun- 


ſellors of the three nations, and alſo of the three reli- | habited. The houſes within the 


gions, the Romans, the Calviniſts, and the Lutherans. 
The exchequer is divided into the I 
mine - office. T ge for 
that of the latter at Abrug-Banya,, ee. 
The arms of Tranſylvania are divided into three parts, 
by two indentations diverging downwards. In the firſt 
are ſeven Hungarian caſtles in a field or; in the ſecond, 
in a field gules, the eagle of the Siculi ; and in the third, 


whole force that principality conſiſts of ſix regiments, 


FEY | town, ſituated on a riſing ground, from whence, for: 


country. „ NR 1 
The revenues of Tranſylvania riſe from contributions, 
cuſtoms, metals, minerals, rock-ſalt, royal domains, 


eſcheats, and confiſcations, and are levied by.the trea- 


"With . reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice, ciyil 
cauſes are tried in the prince's name, in the ſuperior: 
and inferior courts ; and each of the three nations has 
Its particular court. . In the royal free towns which be- 
long to the Saxons, the cauſes of the burghers are firſt. 
heard before the judge of the town, and afterwards diſ- 
cuſſed by the town council, from which there lies an 
appeal to the meetings of the towns, when they hold the 
national court; and from this court an appeal lies to the 
Tabula regia. In the Hungarian counties, the cauſes of 
the gentry are firſt tried by their judge, and then brought 
before the whole body of the nobiliy ; from whom alſo 
lies an appeal to the Tabula regia, In the courts of the 
Siculi, who have their peculiar cuſtoms and privileges, 
cauſes are firſt heard before the king's judge, and in du- 
bious caſes carried up to the king's lieutenant, and from 
him to the Tabula regia. This Tabula regia, or royal 
table, is the chief court of juſtice, and has a preſident 
with prothonotaries and aſſeſſors; yet even from this 


board cauſes may be carried up to the government, and | 


from thence removed to the ſoverei 


In affairs relating to the x ord A FIEAR is only one Bi 
court, which is held at the reſidence of the biſhop of | 
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3 which ſince: the year 1722 has-been heredi -y.to-the- 
| princes and princeſſes of the houſe of Auſtria. Former- 


N 1 ranfylvania and is reckoned an extraordi 
he former is held at Hermanſtadt, and 
| | river water is conveyed. through every'.ſtteet. 
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8 e towers. Over dhe por 4 
tina gate 1s ſtill to be ſeen an inſcription in hong 5 Fa | 
the emperor Trajan. The ſeſuits have 4 college b,. 
1 op wo alſo the Socinias.? 
who are very numerous. Till the yeat 1604; 66%.” 
in poſſeſſion of the 'cathedral, which e | 
them, and gn the Jeſuits, 'whoſe church ante. | 
lege they had pulled down. This town has been wn... 
Herm t, by the natives called Zeben iv... 
| pital of Tranſylvania, ſituated in that part g r. | 
royal country of the Saxons, in the forty=ſixth dan. 
d 


4 


fifty-one minutes north latitude, andthe weft 
egree one minute eaſt longitude, It flands'in 8 o 


The Tranſylvania office, which draws up and ſends | is large and well built, and defended by a goed ; 


* 


and deep moat. This is the principal place d vs | 
the tribunal of appeals, and the diet; beſides which ts 
here. The air is however unwholſame,--and'praducy 
the gout; ſo that many of the fineſt buildings are un 
built, and covered with ſlates, which in this u 
piece of magnifie 
Beſides ſeveral good ſprings in and about the place 
canals. This city is a Irene — rg 
lity. Its principal. trade conſiſts in cloth and may, 
made here in great quantities for exportation e 
neighbouring countries. It had fermemy conſiden.” 


"33 
- 1 
oy 


| ble trade with Greece, which they loft ufig de wany| | 


and the city has greatly.declined on aceount-of/the pare! | 
ſecution the inhabitants have ſuffered, andithe ſeverity” 
Weiſſemburg, or Carlſburg, is a ſtrang well hu 


about two miles round, there is a moſt delightful pf. 
pect of a fruitful country, amidſt corn -felds and em 
nences covered with vines. It is watered by the gene 
ſtreams of the rivers Ompay and Mariſch, and i ] 
miles in length; but was much larger formerly, as ih 
pears from its ancient boundaries within the walls, which 
are ſaid to he twenty miles in compaſs. : It wasfors 
long time the metropolis of ancient Dacia, and u 
called Alba Julia, from Julia Auguſta, the mother > * 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; and ig n 
| nerally called Car Iſbur „ in honour of Charles VI. 
y when it — raya It ly | 
a magnificent palace, which is nom gone to decay, and | 
— preſent a biſhop and a college of: Jeſuĩts. 


The laſt place we ſhall mention in Tranſylvanu bs 
Cronſtadt. which is next in rank to Her t. bw 


mountains, and is fortified - with walls, towers, aud 
moats. None reſide in the town itſelf beſide Germans, | 
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Tranſylvania, from whom appeals lie to the . — ts B U er, iran Hd 15 


litan, from him to the popt's nuncio, and from thence | 


to the court of Rome, 


KTCT. IK. A 


T* whole country of Tranſylvania is divided into 
| ſeven Hungarian counties ; the territory of the 


|| © and its principal Teton. 


guages, Government, and Admwiftration Julia, heb | 
in $lavenia and Croatia. The Divifun! of Slay, | 


E ſhall now treat of the country by ſome authon 
= called Hungarian Illyricum, which extends from 
the Danube to the Adriatic Sea, between the rien 
Drave, Save, and Unna, and comprehends Sclavonia, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia. 5 e 
The country which lies between the Drave and Ad- 


Siculi, which is ſubdivided into ſeven tribunals; and 


atic enjoys a mild and temperate air, and a fruitful — 


| paniculaly CORY has the Culpa, Which ret in rows! 


| biſhops. 
bout ſtudy; yet Zagrad has an academy; and 
| : the 8 Raſcians are many perſons of an 


beſides, the ſtates of Illyria appear at the Hungarian 
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1566, by Solmany T_T of the Turks, who con- 
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but he . — and conveniencies of life, 
wine, and oil; and beſides the rivers 


aready e fall into the Save 
inte the A ri tic ſea. BS: 2 
The inhabitants are of ping — z and ac- 
to the the different Rn are divided i into diffe- 
2 among which are Hungarians, 8. 


rent Pf 5 7 ind Turks: The principal nations are che 
ee who make as it were one people with the 
and Raſcians, which; with a mixture of Ger- 
ny Sclavonians, inhabit Sclavonia: the Croats; | 
2 in Croats and Sclavonia, and are intermixed 
ny and Walachia: the Dal- 

| ny an the M 


* met differs —— 
aſcians ſpeak German and 
Ba 


Walschians who — in theſs countees ron 


langu , bd ho 
ergehen edlen hate i, the Ron 


under they ernment of three archbiſhops and twe 


> nations, however, concern themſelves 


ercellent genius, who entertain a ae for e e 
which they endeavour to promote. | 
Fe ey deem . 
with that ungary tiria, 
_ archducal houſe of Auſtria. Gn Hungary |, 
is under the ee the ban or viceroy of Croatia, |S: 
delavonia, and Dalmatia, who governs by the laws of 
Hungary, and the provincial acts of Illyricum. Croa- 
tian Stiria has a governor both in nn _— mes 
"hips nol, grey, ad rol 11 9 
The ates, no 7 —— Fu 
enjoy jag ed ungarians, / At! ths 
diets, which co 
all deliberations run in the name of the ſovereign; and 


dier by thety repreſentatives. ON { 1 20037 27 
The adminiſtration of juſtice: in Sclavonia- and the! 
bannat of Croatia is the ſame as in Hungary; the free 


ewhich | :: 
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of fl oat cndern tr ho proviees | | 


and in vain 
| battle of Mohatz, the Turks: voluntarily evacuated it. 


towns having inferior courts, from whence cauſes may 
be remoyed to the royal treaſury. The other towns have 
alſo their inferior courts, from whenee there lies an ap- 
pal to the bannat court, which is thus named from the 

of prorex;, who preſides in it; and this at certain 
times hears cauſes'brought from the counties, :andiholds | © 


conſultations on other important matters: but ſome- 


y employed 4 men in n 
. 
by che Turks, und in 166 the Imperialifts bu 
bridge 3 but it was pom rebuilt by che Turks. 
Hungarians afterwardb — gel 
to take the town ; but after the 


F ciey if ſituated in the- forty-fifth' degree fifty-one 


minutes north attud, and in the nineteench drgreeten 
minutes caſt longitude. / r 


Carlowitz, amilitary town; the reſidence of the Greek. 


biſhop. of Sclavonia, famous for its red wine, and 
for the peace concluded there with the 2 in 699. 


Peter maradin i is a town ſituated on the Danube, op- 
s fix miles to the ſouth-eaſt; Ee” F 
t is ſtrongly fortified; and is the frontier town of the 


Imperiale The Furies made themſelves maſters of 
— — — 1526. 3; but guitted it in 1687 when. the 

ans took poſſeiſiais of it. But: ĩt. is ckiefly re · 
— for. the glorious victory obtained near it over 


2 ſecond time, 5 


the Turks: in 8 r aa 7. 30 IVATs » 
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ay | Its dude, gen, Inhabitants, and ni Plas 


7 , which i « Eilled by the Hung arians. 
| 4 is bounded on the eaſt by Sela- 
ie north and weſt by Stiria and 


vonia Pi dare 
Carniola, * We wutd by Turkiſh” 
Baht The Croatians are of 4 
make braye and hardy ſoldfers e | Fort- 
gin from the Slavi. Th the middle — hey had ſoe- 
reigns of their own, who ſtiled chemſerbes kit 
Croatia and Dalmatia; but were for ſome time . 
to the empetors of the Fall. In the eleventh century 
Croatia and Dalmatia devolved to the kings of ge 
to whom they have ever 851 continued in ſubj 


en fo. ot 12 a | at ns nf 


greateſt e i 1 per, 123 1 75 
Croatia, which is Ao f Ae = GO * 
| divided 490 eg bites by C in 45 nal eyond 
Save; s Inh roa 2 | 
| Greets, ant Wal g 2 2 115 5 * * 12 
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Little Watadin, a ro of town on the river Drave, 
e a caſtl 4 baren; 3 ap] 
lat plain. Hates this and a big 


Warm. 


times, when the cauſes 
ltigants-are diſmiſſed. to the Tabula regaũi at Peſt, 1. 
whence they may proceed to that of the Septamuy 
The public 4. ariſes from cnn 
oms, tillage, graziery, and trade. The: 
of the Hui Ta Titans perhaps never — to 
ue advanta 2 in the war which' preceded: the 
aft, when no leis an fifty thouſand m _ brow 
into wy field — — alone. 
We ſhall now nr W a concie account of | 
Sclavonia 1 


Sdlavonita: is ſituated Sctween: as; Di 25 we 


dave, extending eaſtward: to the Danube, and 
bounded on the weſtward by Carniola. It obtained the 
name of Sclavonia in the middle from the neigh- 
uring Slavi or Slavina. The i ans are —— 1: 
or Raſcians, - Croats and Walachians, with fome Ger- 


man and Hungarian colonies. This country is divided 
= the bannat and generalſhip of Sclavonia, the former | 


f which i is ſubdivided into three counties, the Principal 
ws Þ which are, | 
ſſeck, the capital of the county of Verowitz, is 
ſeated on the river Drave near the Danube, and is moſt 
remarkable for the large wooden bridge which is here 


erected over the Danube and the ne bouring nlorallcs 
and extends in length about five =— it was built in 


require a farther inſpection, the | . 
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[the king of $clavonia fe 
b, or 9 . 
Sate. Its the apitel or © 
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ALMA TIA obtained its name from̃ its ae 
Delmium, or tage wy which 8 ra 
ſtroyed by the Romans ought this coun 
their 5 but Dalmatiaſhookito noleſs than five tithes, 


On Be digen of the provinces beriers Ku me 
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8 0 why 
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Italy bs Afterwards: an; eperor of the Eaſt, con- 


i ne only Dal matia but Ita; but. in the year | F e 
web be 36 entered the country, andabdurthecnded| „ Werd iT 


the rei be of Heraclius eſtabliſhed themſelves there. Dal- wan abounds with ſiſſi: that part of the forums what Za, 
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palace, on which the city itſelf is 


dul, u in the forty- third degree fifty-three minutes 
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{tis better fortified by nature than by art, it being an 
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n the upper town is the caſtle 
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and inaccethble rocks. 
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lands about fix; hundred and fifty paces north of the 
town. It was te 5 
pace of conſiderable tradle 1 
Within this province are alſo ſeveral iſlands, as, 1. 

tion with the former by means of a bridge. It is a woody 
act and breeds great numbers of cattle. It has a pretty 
populous town of the ſame. name, that has a convenient 

harbour. 3. Vegia, or Veglia, is ſeparated from the 
continent by a narrow channel, and has a town of the 
{ame name, which has a harbour and caſtle, in which 
reſides the Venetian count or governor... 4. Arbe, which 
abounds with figs and the ſmaller, kinds of cattle, and 


produces moſt delicious wine. Its capital is an epiſcopal 


city. 5. Great Iſole, which contains ſeveral towns and 
alles, 6. Mortara, or Mortero, which has a deep and 


* 


* 


its wine, and its abounding alſo in olives, and melons. 
The town of the ſame name is ſeated in a valley between 
two hills of various culture, 7. Leſina, ſaid to be the 
celebrated iſle of Pharos, is rocky, but produces figs; 
bread and wine are very cheap, and from hence all Italy 
and Greece are ſupplied with ſardines. The town of 
the ſame name, though ſmall, is well fortified. 8. 
Corzola nigra, the antient Corcyra, abounds with tim- 
ber of all kinds. In the city of the ſame name, which is 


biſhop, It is fortified with ſtrong walls and towers, has 
a fine harbour, and produces plenty of wine. The Turks, 
attempting to make a deſcent here, were, in the year 
1507, repulſed by the women, who behaved with heroic 
reſolution, when their daſtardly huſbands had, through 
Belides theſe there are ſeveral. other iſlandds. 
We now come to Raguſan Dalmatia, which lies to 


in length, and twenty in breadth. Raguſa is an atiſ- 


LY 


tocratical ſtate, formed nearly after the model of that of 


and the chief of the republic, who is ſtiled rector, is 
changed every month, and elected by ſcrutiny, or lot. 
During his adminiſtration he lives in the palace, wears 
d ducal habit, compoſed of a long ſilk robe with white 
ſleeves, and his ſalary is five ducats a month; but if he 
be one of the pregadi, and aſſiſts at appeals, he receives 
a ducat a day. Next to him is the council of ten. In 
the great council all noblemen above twenty years of age 
are admitted, and in this council are choſen the perſons 
who conſtitute the board of the pregadi, who ſuperin- 
tend all civil and military affairs, diſpoſe of all employ- 
ments, and receive and ſend envoys. Theſe continue a 


: reer 


and its walls make two-thirds of thoſe of Spala- | 


led Neocaſtro, and was built by a king 
ioegular angie pee ey red towards the Tea. by ſhelves | 


tere andthe ortibed town of kite de but 


was taken by the Venetians, and is now aP 


fecure harbour between two iſlands. It is celebrated for p 


| the. only one in the iſland, reſide | the governor and a | 


tear, deſerted the city, and fled up into the country. 


the ſouth-eaſt of the former, and is about fifty-five miles | 


Venice, The government is in the hands of the nobili — 


Epidaurus. It at length became a Roman colony, ane 


in the third century was demoliſhed by the Scythians. It 
Venice, in the N degree forty-eight minutes 


and well ſecured. It is ornamented with raviſhing pro 
ſpects of the adjacent mountains, which, are covered — 


SE » # 


. There are alſo five ſmall-iflands ſubject eo dre Ragu- 
ida, which ſome 
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Jear in their office. - The little council conliſts of thirty | 
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longitude; and according its greateſt extent from north 
aud bealthfaloes, it is very 


te ſoil is deep, moiſt, and marfhy 
: 


are alfo mountainous, and particularly the electorate of 
tainous tracts, and in Lower Saxony the Hartz are fa- 
tracts; but the higheſt mountains in Germany 


natural grottos, of which we fhall give a deſcription-in 
their r C000 
4 Germany are the Danube, 


wanteck for building and fewel. 


SE CT: 3 | | = * 

8 Of GERMANY in general. + i l 
In Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, Mountuim, Rivers, 
: Words, Fruit, Corn, and other Vegetables ; Beafts, Birds, | 
and Fiſhes ; with the Produce of the Mineral Kingdom. 


\ ERMANY, which is called by the French Alle- 
magne, and by the natives themſelves Deutſchland, / 

is bounded by France, the Netherlands, and the German 
ſea on the weſt; by South Jutland and te Baltic on the 
north ; - Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, and Hungary on the 
eaſt ; and by the gulph of Venice, the dominions of the 
ſtate of Venice and Swiſſerland on the ſouth; extending 
from the forty-fifth degree four minutes to the fifty- fourth 
degree forty minutes north latitude, and from the ſixth 
degree to the nineteenth degree forty-five minutes eaſt 


[ 


to ſouth is fix hundred and forty Engliſh miles in length, 
and five hundred and fifty in breadth. © [© 
© Though Germany in general may be ſaid to enjoy a 
te air, yet with reſpect to its purity, warmth, 
different; both from the 
ſoutherly or northerly fituation of the places of the coun- 
try, from the proximity and diſtance of the fea, and from 
the difference of the ſoil. Thus the level parts enjoy a 
different air from the mountains, and the places where 
| + is different from the 
more elevated, dry, and fandy. Hence the produce of 
he trees, fields, and gardens ripen in different parts #t 
'. Germany has N mountains, for Bohemia is prin- 
eipally environed with them; it is ſeparated from Sileſia 


by thofe called the Riefengebi „and a ftill more con- 
iderable range of mountains parts Sileſia and Moravia. 
n the very heart of Sileſia are alſo many large mountains, 


and the countries in the circle of Auſtria are moſtly moun- 
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lynxes, foxes, wild cats, badgers, martens, 


pigeons, 


is alſo found there. The Germans likewiſe cc. 
hops, aniſe, cummin, flax, bemp, 8 6 
woad, ſaffron, and baſtard ſaffron, with truffles, — 
and a variety of excellent pot-herbs, fallads, and ros 
They have likewife all ſorts of common, French and 
Italian fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, plums, chel. 
nuts, 8 olives, medlars, figs, peaches, apricots, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes, r 
hut A. 5 % e dn, Alberts, url. 
With reſpect to the cattle of Germany, there is a 
digious number of horſes, cows, ſheep, goats, and ſwine. 
the marſh lands in the dutchy of Holitein, Eaſt Frie- 
land, and Bremen afford cheeſe and butter in the greateſt 
plenty. The wild beaſts are deer, roes; boars, 

and rabbets; in fome' places are alſo. bears, - woly 


* 
* 


. 1 eee 
Of tame fowl they have plenty of poultry; turkies 
igeons e, and ducks; Is thoſe that ate wild, 
ſwans, buſtards, pheaſants, woodcocks, partridges, grouſe, 
r — 7 eng 8 quails, wild-geeſe, 
wild-ducks, the ill, and ſtork; alſo the falc 

heron, hawk, n . E | * 
The numerous rivers, brooks, lakes, and ponds in 
Germany afford ſturgeon, falmon, pike, carp, trout, 
lampreys, eel-pouts, eels, pearch, roach, barbel, ſhads, 
and on the ſea- coaſt are a'great variety of ſea-fiſh: 

Of the mineral kingdom, here are many ſpecies of 
marble; ſome of one colour, and others variegated; ala- 
baſter, free-ftone, many ſpecies of agate, cornelian, 
chalcedony, onyx, jaſper; with various ſpecies of cry- 
ſtals and precious ſtones, as rubies, ſapphires, topazes, 
emeralds, chryſolites, amethyſts, granates, hyacinths, 
turquoiſes, and carbuncles. Here are likewiſe vitriol, 
allum, falt-petre, 8 — and ſpring ſalt, petroleum, 
coals, black amber, ſulphur, quickſilver, and alſo vir- 
gin ſilver, arfenic, cobalt, antimony, biſmuth, calamy, 


tainous. The Upper Palatinate has likewiſe many moun- 


_  fainous'and hilly tracts, and the biſhopric of Saltſburg iron. | 
ee eee both within th ff + e 


try and on its borders, has a conſiderable num 
of mountains; and in Swabia are 
with many ſingle ones. The Upper 


ran 
and Lower Rhine 


Cologn. In the circle of Weftphalia are ſome moun- 


nous.” In Upper Saxony arelikewife many mountainous | 
| x do not 
exceed four thouſand five hundred feet in height. 

In ſeyerat of the mountains are remarkable caverns and 


2 


1 


The principal riyers in G 
W. Rhine, the Mayne, the Elbe, the Oder, and the 
be This country was antiently very woody, and is ſtill 
in general well provided with uſeful woods; but theſe are 
daily growing thinner, and in manny parts timber is 
The German woods 
yield oak, beech, pn white and red fir, limes, alder, 
Ut, black poplar, larch, plane trees, cheſnut- trees, and 
olive trees; and for the cultivation of filk a great num- 
ber of white mulberry trees are planted. 
Germany is provided with all the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life ; its ſoil indeed is not every where fer- 
tile, but the barrenneſs of one place is made up by the 
fruitfulneſs of others. Agriculture is here daily im- 
roving, and the lands are rendered more fertile, rich, 
and beautiful. It yields plenty of all kinds of grain, as 
common wheat, 'F urky wheat, rye, ſpelt, barley, oats, 


of them, | , 


and manner of life, which is an evident proof of their 


Ruſſia. 


and mock- lead; and of metals, gold, ſilver, copper, and 


SECT. IL 
The Perfons and Mamers of the Germans in general. Their 
Skill in the Polite Arts, Manufuctures, Commerce and Cains. 


"PHE Germans are g nerally tall and well made, 
1 and it is eaſy to obſerve amongſt them a remark- 
able difference with reſpect to their character, tempet, 


conſiſting of ſeveral diſtinct nations. They are, how- 
ever, in general, very remarkable for their honeſty and 
fairneſs in their dealings. Both the ancient and the pre- 
ſent Germans have been long diſtinguiſhed for their hoſ- 
pitality. Julius Cæſar e, that in his time their 
houſes were open to all men, who were welcome to ſu 
entertainment as they found provided. That go 
efteemed it a piece of injuſtice to affront a traveller, 4" 
thought it a neceſſary act of religion to protect tho 

who came under their roof, The preſent Germans have 
not degenerated from their anceſtors, and a ſtranger w 
fure to de e where well entertained. The courage 
and b both of the ancient and preſent rar 
were never diſputed. The Germans have alſo the as 
nour of having almoſt all the kingdoms in Sworn, 

to German blood their crowned heads, particula 
Great-Britain and Ireland, Denmark and N 1 1 
Sweden, Poland, Hungary, Pruſſia, Bohemia, 4 


With reſpect to learning, the Germans are not 2 


peas, beans, vetches, lentils, chiches, millet, and buck- | 
wheat, of which it is able toexport a vaſt quantity: manna 


þ a ir natuſ 
ferior to any other nations; for not only their n 2 


fondneſs for imitation, but the variety of govern, . 
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„ mutual emulation, and the freedom proteſtants en- 
wr writing according to their own. judgment, bave 


GERMANY» 


ured the greateſt improvement in the ſciences, The 
roc | 


| take in reading is ſo great, and general, 
jor hs amoog the 2 that Ris thought 
unbecoming even in the fema e ſex, and perſons o any 
K. not to be converſant with books. Nor is there 
ace in the world where more books are written 
11 P rinted ; and though this gives riſe to many mean 
en they have a great number of very excel- 
lent works; and there are at preſent many German au- 
ah s juſtly eſteemed for their genius and abilities. 
the vices of the Germans, they have been cen- 
fured for their drunkenneſs; but they do not ſeem to be 
more guilty of this vice than their northern neighbours, 
or indeed than the Engliſh : that there are perſons of 
hioh rank there, as well as country ſquires among us, 
> will inſiſt upon bumpers going round, and will 
lory in drinking deeper N "oY companions, MO 
iſputed; but this is far from being a national vice; 
w mo there and in Great-Britain it is leſs common 
formerly. | 
— drin is beer and wine, as with us; but they 
have the latter upon much eaſter terms; for. they have 
not only Moſelle, N and _ wines OT 
wn growth; but thoſe of Hungary, France and Italy, 
abc lie contiguous to them, — the beſt wines are 
W lar 8 | 
produced. 3 ä 
Their ordinary food is beef, mutton, fowls, Ofc. as 
among Fug which wy LON, more e, aps aj 
d roaſted than in England. They have alſo one diſh, 
wa was eſteemed 1 46M by the ancient Romans, 
x it is by them, and this is ſnails, which are dreſſed in 
various manners, and eaten at the tables of the quality 
3s a great rarity : ney we fed for 7 . ſo as to 
row to an extraordinary ſize; and there is ſcarce a no- 
ä 3 garden . 4 not a place ſet apart for breed- 
ing and fattening them. | | 
8 the other peculiarities, inſtead of the chearful 
fire-fide, which 1 our winter evenings, they heat 
their rooms with ſtoves. And they not only ſleep on a 
feather-bed as we do, but, inſtead of blankets, have 
2 light feather-bed covering too; which is placed upon 
the upper ſheet, and is covered with a counterpane. 
Among the diverſions practiſed by the great, is hunt- 
ing the wild boar, and, in winter, riding through the 
ſtreets on the ſnow, in ſledges drawn by horſes richly 
accoutred, and adorned with bells and feathers. 
In Germany are thirty-ſix uniyerſities, ſeventeen of 
which belong to the proteſtants, and the ſame number 
to the Roman Catholics ; with two other mixed ones, 
thoſe of Erfurth and Heidelberg. They have alſo a num- 
0 1 e the ſciences, and many colleges and 
ools. The Ger . OT WY 
beaches by their Knowledge in the civil law, natural 
liſtory, and the various branches of philoſophy. 
he French had formerly the reputation of excelling 
vl other nations in the polite arts; but at preſent they 
hd age by the 2 gee ie 
Polite arts, they excel in muſic, and boaſt the 
my of Teleman, Handel, Graun, Bach, and Haſſe. 
oo of their poets have excelled moſt of the European 
l 3 in the ſublimity of their thoughts, and the min- 
b : Gen and ſweetneſs of their language. With 
alan te Painting, the claim they firſt place after the 
Cllker? 2 juſtly boaſt their Peter Paul Rubens, John 
aut. leveral others. The firſt copper- plate en- 
al in d — in Germany Albert Durer alſo etch- 
| tore the Italians ; and the art of makin 
le tes was diſcovered by Von Sichem, an Heſtan 
8 — N = as others ſay 0 eee N : 
ffs g: re allo the invention of a German. he 
wp wp of the art of printing cannot with juſtice 
| thirteen}, © Germans; and Berthold Schwartz, in the 
der might 5 Muy, diſcovered at Cologn how gunpow- 
ith: rec "gg ſerviceable in the art of war. 
Germans at pect to mechanics and manufactures, the 
ſtuffz preſent make velvets, beautiful ſilks, rich 
» 0d half ſilks, with a vari 
Is, a variety of woollen ſtuffs, 


ai manner of cloths, ribbons, lace, very large 


| hats, and hwy 
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quantities of linen, fuſtian, embroidered work, fine 
| they alſo print cotton in à beautiful 
manner, make Spaniſh rough and ſmooth leather; and 

are well ſkilled in the art of dying. They work all 
ſorts of metals for ornaments, veſſels, tools, wire, &c. 
in the beſt manner; and Augſburgh in particular is fa- 
mous for its performances in filver. They are well 
ſkilled in the working of braſs and arms. They make 
glaſs, and beautiful mirrors of all fizes ; fine works in 
lacquer, and a variety of porcelain, among which the 


Miſnian is faid to be the fineſt in the world. In ſhort, 


Nurenburgh is famous for a variety of ingenious works 
in wood, ivory, metal, ſtone glaſs, &c. which are ex- 
ported to all parts of the earth. | 2 
With reſpect to commerce, Germany enjoys every 
advantage; for it not only borders on the German ocean, 
the Baltic, and the gulph of Venice, but is watered by 
many navigable rivers ; and being ſituated in the heart 
of Europe, can commodiouſly export the ſuperfluity in 
its home commodities and manufactures, and receive 
thoſe of foreign countries. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, many 
towns in Germany, as well as in other countries lying 
on the German ocean and the Baltic, entered into a 
mutual league with each other for the promotion of trade 
and navigation, and were thence called Hanſe towns. 
Though their trade fell to decay in the fifteenth century, 
and the name of the league in that time ceaſed, yet the 
trading towns of Hamburg, Lubec, and Bremen, are 
ſtill called Hanſe- Towns, and have a league actually 
ſubſiſting between them, under the name of which they 
conclude treaties of commerce with foreign powers, 
Hamburgh is the moſt important trading town in all Ger- 
many, and is chiefly indebted to af e for its fame, 
as being the moſt reſorted to by the Engliſh and Dutch 
of all the towns in Germany. The other principal 
trading towns are Francfort on the Mayne, Leipſic, 
Nurenburg, Augſburg, Vienna, Fiume, and Trieſte, 
which laſt is a free port, *Several towns have likewiſe 
the privilege of holding fairs; of theſe, Francfort on 
the Mayne has the greateſt, and the next to it is Leipſic. 
The other fairs are kept at Francfort on the Oder, 
Naum-bourg, Brunſwic, and Mentz. 8 
The goods exported from Germany into the neigh- 
bouring and remote countries are corn, wine, particu- 
larly the Rheniſh and Moſelle, tobacco, horſes, lean - 
cattle, butter, cheeſe, honey, ſyrup, linen, woollen 
ſtuffs, yarn, ribbons, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, wool, Nu- 
renburg wares, wood of various ſorts, particularly tim- 
ber fit for ſhip-building, iron plates and ſtoves, cannon, 
ball, bombs, granades, tin-plates, ſteel-work, copper, 
braſs wire, porcelain, earthen ware, mirrors, glaſſes, 
beer, Brunſwic mum, hogs briſtles, tartar, ſmalt, zaf- 
fer, Pruſhan blue, printers ink, and many other articles. 
With reſpect to the coins in Germany, it is proper to 
obſerve, that the emperor, with the electors, the chief 
part of the princes of the empire, ſeveral prelates, ab- 
beſſes, counts, barons, ſome of the gentry, and the im- 


. 


| perial cities, enjoy the privilege of coining money ; but 


with this diſtinction, that ſome are entitled to coin only 
ſmall money, others to coin alſo a larger ſpecies, and 
that either of ſilver alone, or of gold alſo. Yet many 
ſtates of the empire, in order to ſave expences, ſeldom 
make uſe of this privilege. One or two days are a 
pointed every year in each circle to be held by the mint 
maſters for the examination of the coin ; and the em- 
peror has engaged that they ſhall be regularly held in 
every circle. All the money in the empire ought like- 
wiſe to be coined of the fame ſtandard, and to be of one 
weight and intrinſic value: at preſent, by virtue of a 
reſolution of the diet of 1737, this ſtandard ought to be 
that of Leipſic; but neither this, nor the other regu- 
lations of the empire, with reſpe& to coinage, have been 
able to prevent its debaſement. 5 
In Hamburgh and Lubec they reckon by marks, ſhil- 
lings, and pfennings : one mark, which is one ſhilling 
and fix pence ſterling, makes ſixteen German ſhillings, 
one German ſhilling twelve pfennings ; but this pfen- 
ning is no real coin; forty-eight ſhillings, or three 
marks, make one rix-dollar. The current heavy 9 
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of this country is generally twenty-five per cent. 
ttumhan the light current coin of Germany, * 
In Bremen theyreckon by rixdollars, grots, and ſchwars : 
one rixdollar worth four ſhillings and ſixpence makes 
one and a half double, and three ſingle Bremen marks, 
ſeventy-two grots, or three hundred and ſixty ſchwars. 
In Leipfic, and in all the electoral countries of Saxony, 
as alſo at Naumburg, Berlin, Magdeburg, and Franc- 
fort on the Oder, they reckon by rixdollars, gut- 
groſchen and pfennings ; that is, one rixdollar, which 
is there an imaginary.coin, contains one imperial florin 
and a half, or twenty-four gut-groſchen ; and one gut- 
roſchen twelve pfennings. An imperial florin contains 
{1xteen gut-groſchen ; a one third piece, eight groſchen ; 
and one ſixth piece, four gut- groſchen. N 
At Francfort on the Mayne they reckon in rixdollars, 
kreutzers, and pfennings : one rixdollar makes one flo- 
rin and a half, four head-pieces and a half, twenty-two 
barzes and a half, thirty imperial groſches, and forty- 
five albuſes, or white pfenningss. . 
At Nurenburg, Augſburg, Vienna, Prague, &c. they 
reckon by imperial guldens, or. florins, kreutzers, and 
pfennings: one imperial florin, or two-third piece, 
makes fifteen batze, ſixty kreutzers, twenty imperial 
groſches, or two hundred and forty pfennings. 
In Breſlau, and all Sileſia, they reckon by rixdollars, 
ſilver groſchen, and pfennings: one rix-dollar contains 
thirty imperial or ſilver groſches or bohms, forty-five 
white 8 ninety kreutzers, an hundred and twen- 
ty groſches, an hundred and eighty dreyers, and three 
hundred and ſixty pfenningss. | 
In Brunſwic, and many other places in Lower Saxony, 
as alſo in the whole circle'of Weſtphalia, they reckon 
by rixdollars, marien-groſchen, and alſo by gut-groſ- 
chen and pfennings : one rixdollar makes twenty-four 
gut-groſchen, thirty-ſix marien-groſchen, or two hun- 
dred eighty-eight pfennings; one marien-groſche con- 
tains two mattiers, or eight pfenningnses —-. 
At Cologn on the Rhine, they reckon by rixdollars, 
albuſes, and hellers; as alſo in eſſes, and pfennings 
Flemiſh : one rixdollar current makes one imperial florin 
and a half, four head-pieces and a half, forty-eight Bra- 
bant ſtyvers, fifty-eight and a half Cleve ſtyvers, ſeven- 
ty- eight albuſes, and an hundred and ſeventeen fet- 
It is obſervable, that the. rixdollar which at Ham- 
burg, Altena, Lubec, Bremen, &c. is worth four ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence, goes in moſt parts of Germany for 
no more than three ſhillings and ſixpence. . 
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An Alftrad? of the ancient and modern Hiftory of the Ger- 


mans. 


HE Germans were, in the early ages of the world, 
divided into many petty nations and principalities, 
ſome governed by kings whoſe power was limited, and 
others were abſolute; ſome of their princes were elec- 
tive, and others hereditary; and ſome ariſtocratical and 
- democratical governments were alſo found among them. 
Many of theſe ſtates and kingdoms frequently united 
under one head or general, both in their offenſive and 
defenſive wars. 2588 | 
This was the ſtate of the Germans before they were 
conquered by the Romans. At that time the children 
went naked, and the men hung the ſkin of ſome wild 
beaſt upon their ſhoulders, faſtening it with a thong; 
.and perſons of the beſt quality wore only a little woollen 
mantle or a coat without ſleeves. Their uſual bed was 
the ground, a little ſtraw, or the ſkins of wolves or 
bears. Their food was bread, fleſh-meat, butter, and 
fruit, as at preſent, and. their drink water, milk, and 
beer; for in thoſe early ages they were ſtrangers to the 
uſe of wine. They were uſually very merry at their en- 
tertainments, ſitting in a ſemi- circle, with the maſter 
of the family in the middle, and the reſt on the right 
and left, according to their quality; but to theſe feaſts 
no women were admitted, nor a ſon under twenty years 
of age. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| and diſpoſſeſſed the Romans of all Gaul, Rhætia, and 


| dukes of their own, and were governed by t 


by an accommodation; by which Lewis 


| Genmayy, 
They expreſſed an extraordinary regard 
and were very ſtrict in divine worſhip, chooſin their 

prieſts out of the nobility, who were not entire] S, va 
rant of moral philoſophy and phyſics, and W 4 | 
called to councils of ſtate, Women were likewiſe ad 

mitted to the prieſtly office, and both the one ang the 
other were treated with the moſt profound reſpe& by the 
laity. The doctrine of tranſmigration then Perle in 
Germany; they believed that departed ſouls, when ther 
had left theſe bodies, animated other creatures; and, — 


cording as they behaved in this life, were ha ; - 
rable. Cluverius obſerves, that they Wi 20 that: 
with ſuch devotion, that they ſeemed to acknowled 
that planet as the ſupreme God, and to it dedicated tie 
firſt day of the week. They alſo worſhipped Woden, or 
Godan, after whom the fourth day of the week was call 
ed Wedneſday. It is ſaid that this word Godan becom. 
ing afterwards contracted into God, the Germans and 
Engliſh gave that name to the Deity. They alſo wor- 
ſhipped the god Faranes, the ſame with the Daniſh Thor 
the Thunderer, from whom our Thurſday has its name, 
| The goddeſs Freia, or Venus, gave her name to F riday; 
_ Tuiſco, the ſame with Mars, gave name to Tueſ. 
Like the antient Britons they performed their ſacrifices 
in groves, the oak being uſually choſen for an altar; and, 
inſtead of a temple, they 2 an arbour made of the 
boughs of the oak and beech, The prieſts, as well as 
the ſacrifice, were always crowned with wreaths of oak, 
or of ſome other ſacred tree. They ſacrificed not only 
beaſts, but men; and theſe human ſacrifices were taken 
from among their ſlaves or malefactors. Their belief 
that their ſouls ſhould animate other bodies after death, 
it is ſaid, made them fearleſs of danger, and upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions they made no ſcruple of diſpatching 
themſelves into the other world. They burnt their dead 
bodies, and having gathered up the bones and aſhes of 
the funeral pile, buried them together; and at the fune- 
rals of the great were tiltings and ſongs, ſung in memory 
of the heroic actions of the deceaſed. 

. Theſe were the manners of the Germans before they 
were ſubdued by the Romans, who met with ſuch reſiſt- 
ance, that they were contented with making the Rhine 
and the Danube the boundaries of their conqueſts ; and 
accordingly built fortreſſes, and planted garriſons on the 
banks of both thoſe rivers, to prevent the incurſions of 
what they termed the barbarous nations: but within a- 
bout a hundred: years after Conſtantine the Great, the 
Franks, Burgundians, Alemans, and other German na- 
tions broke through thoſe boundaries, paſſed the Rhine, 


for morality © 


Noricum, which they ſhared among them ; but the 
Franks prevailing over the reſt, at length eſtabliſhed their 
empire over all Modern Germany, France, and [taly, 
under the conduct of Charlemaign, or Charles the Great. 


The conquered German nations had at firſt hereditary 
heir own 


and go- 


laws ; but Charles put an end to the former, 
verned the countries by counts and royal mifionarts. 
However, the antient diets were ſtill retained. In the 
year 800, Charles revived the dignity of Roman 0 
ror, and conferred it upon himſelf and family: re an 
Lewis divided the empire among his ſons ; upon WI 


e, which, in were adjuſted 
great troubles aroſe, - which, in 843, ihe un 
h the three 


obtained all Germany as far as the Rhine, wit 


towns of Spires, Worms, and Mentz; and ar, _ 
many became an independent kingdom. In 2 Oh 


reduced half of the Lotharingian kingdom under 
jection, and his ſon Lewis, the Younger, nine year 
reduced the other. | 

Lewis the Younger ſharing ngdom un, | 
both his brothers, Carlman became king of ＋ 
Lewis of Eaſt Franconia, and Charles the Fat 1 Rd 
mannia ; the laſt ſurviving his brothers, nor e 
rited their kingdoms, but obtained the nnpen ON, 0 
together with all Italy and France: yet pou 5 05. 
weak a manner, that in 887 he was depoſed by 


man's natura 
onſtituted Arnulph, Car 
man ſtates, who c wlph, Carte Normans 


ſon, king of Germany. This pri 
— ede great devaſtations in Germany : a * 


s after 


his paternal kt 


GERMANY: — 1 | | 
0. of the Huns, ſubdued the Bohemians. But 
dr ele the death of his ſon Lewis the Child, his 


ae ame erte. Germany, was at that time an 


kingdom, but the power of its inonarchs was 

inte by the diets: The ſeveral territories belonging 
limite Ki governed under the king by counts, among 
3 margraves defended the borders againſt hoſtile 
W | 


hereditary 


ae German ſtates now raiſed a Frankiſh lord, named 
| to the throne, he being deſcended from the 
daughter of Lewis the Firſt. Conrad was ſucceeded by 
| * Henry duke of Saxony, whom on his death- 
25 = he recommended to the ſtates. 
In Henry II. the male race of the Saxon kings and 
- erors ended in 1024, during which time Germany 
ited an hereditary kingdom. The ſtates afterwards 
"#mbling at Tribus in the open fields on the banks of 
he Rhine, elected Conrad II. for their king, who being 
alſo acknowledged by the ſtates of Italy, he likewiſe ob- 
tained the imperial dignity. By means of his fon he an- 
nexed the kingdom of Burgundy to the empire, rendered 
Poland ſubject to his dominion, and in a treaty withr 
Denmark appointed the Eider as the boundary of the 
an empire. | | 
"ly HII. depoſed three popes who had ſet up 
inſt each other, appointing a fourth in their ſtead; 
fnce which time the vacancy of the papal chair has 
always been intimated to the emperor, who ſends a per- 
ſon to Rome to deſire that a new pope may be elected. 
Henry IV. his ſon, was, however, put under the ban 
by the pope, on which he was depoſed by the ſtates, 
Henry V. ſucceeded his father, but was obliged to re- 
nounce all pretenſions to the inveſtiture of biſhoprics, 
which, had been claimed by his anceſtors ; and in him 
became extinct the male line of the Frankiſh emperors. 
Upon this the pope cauſed Lotharius, duke of Saxony, 
to be elected; but he was not acknowledged by all Ger- 
many for their ſovereign, till after a ten years war. After 
him Conrad of Hohenſtanſen ſucceeded to the crown. 
The emperor Frederic I. effectually exerciſed his ſove- 
reignty over the ſee of Rome, by virtue of his corona- 
tion at Arles, reſerving alſo his dominion over that 
kingdom, and obliging Poland to pay him tribute, and 
take an oath of allegiance. Henry VI. attempted in 
vain to render the crown hereditary in his family. Phi- 
lip, the brother of Henry, ſucceeded him; but refuſing 
to acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy, was excommu- 
nicated, and Otho, duke of Brunſwic, ſet up againſt him 
by the pope and the electors. The whole empire was 
engaged in this diſpute in a bloody war, till Philip being 
treacherouſly aſſaſſinated in his bed, Otho became poſ- 
ſeſſed of the whole empire; but he had not reigned four 
years, before he was depoſed by the pope and the electors, 
3 l rederic, king of Sicily, advanced to the imperial 
gnity. | 


Conrad, 


wildom, and reſolution, was five times excommunicated 


three popes ; but prevailed ſo far againſt pope Gre- 


gory IX. as to depoſe him from the papal chair. Theſe 
2 conteſts between him and the popes gave riſe to 
hy 2 famous factions of the Guelphs and Gibellines; 
2 ormer adhering to the papal ſee, and the latter to the 
OG Frederic having reigned thirty-eight years, 
Þ or, as ſome lay, was poiſoned, in Italy; after which 
3 remained in great confuſion for upwards of 
for 2 .9<ars, there being no leſs than ſix competitors 

or the imperial dignity, | 
127 COT began to recover from its diſtracted ſtate in 
0 70 ; en count Rodolphus of Hapſburg was advanced 
choice e rial dignity, the other electors leaving the 
Auft 9 the palſgrave Lewis; and from him the houſe 

Aultria ſprung. | 

8 Adolphus of Naſſau was alſo, by virtue of a com- 
he ſodif 3 emperor by the elector of Mentz; but 
* * the electors of the empire, that they made 
Who defeated 1 the ſon of Rodolphus for their ſovereign, 
with his o dolphus in a pitched battle, and ſlew him 
wn hand. Albert's coronation was confirmed 


* the pope; b ; 
"phy 3 8 afterwards murdered by his 
5 . : 


Frederic II. whom hiſtorians extol for his learning, | 


* 
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On the death of Albert, in 1368, Henty, count of 
Lutzelburg, was created emperor» he was famed. for his 
wiſdom, temper, and courage; but was poiſoned by a 
Franciſcan friar with the conſecrated elements. The 
emperor no ſooner perceived what was done, than he 
generouſly adviſed the villain to make his eſcape ; but 
nenen to perform it, he was taken and flayed alive, 

udowic, or Lewis of Bavaria, after an interregnum 
of ſome years, was choſen emperor, by a majority of the 
electors, in 1318 ; but Frederic, duke of Auſtria, ſon of 
the late emperor, was ſet up by a contrary faction. Free 
deric's forces were defeated, and Lewis remained fole 


| <mperor. After his death Charles IV was unanimouſly 


elected emperor, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by drawing up 
the golden bull, or thoſe regulations for the election . 
an emperor, which are ſtill obſerved. Charles lived 
to ſee his ſon Wenzel, or Wenceſlaus, elected king o 
the Romans. This prince, who was the fourth ſon o 
Charles, at his father's deſire, ſucceeded to the empire; 
but, being diſſolute and cruel, was depoſed, after he ha 
9 twenty-two years. | 
harles was ſucceeded by three other princes, whoſe 
reigns were ſhort; and at length, in 1411, Sigiſmunc 
was unanimouſly choſen emperor, who, in 1414, pro- 
claimed a general council to be held at Conſtance, in 
which three popes were depoſed, and a new one ſet up. 
At this council thoſe reformers John Huſs and Jerom of 
Prague were condemned and burnt, though this emperor 
had granted them a paſſport, and was engaged in honour 
and conſcience for their ſafe return to their country; which 
ſo exaſperated the Huſſites of Bohemia, that they raiſed 
a formidable army, and, under the conduct of Ziſca, 
their general, defeated his forces in fourteen battles. 
Frederic, duke of Auſtria, ſon in-law to the emperor 
Sigiſmund, was choſen emperor upon the death of his 
father, and reigned fifty-three years. His ſon Maximi- 
lian was choſen king of the Romans during his father's 
life-time, and afterwards obtained from the pope the im- 
perial crown; and during his reign the empire was di- 
vided into ten circle. 8 
Charles V. ſurnamed the Great, ſon of Philip king of 
Spain, and grand-ſon to Maximilian, was elected em- 
peror in 15 19. He procured Luther's doctrine to be con- 
demned, and in his reign the diſciples of that great re- 
former obtained the name of Proteſtants, from their 
proteſting againſt a decree of the imperial diet in favour 
of the Catholics. He is ſaid to have been victorious in 
ſeventy battles : he had the pope and French king priſon; 
ers at the ſame time, and carried his arms into Africa, 
where he conquered the kingdom of Tunis. He drove 
the Turks from the ſiege of Vienna, made war on the 
proteſtant princes, and took the elector of Saxony and 
the prince of Heſſe priſoners ; but, after a reign of ol 


nand, and retired into a conyent in Spain. | 

Ferdinand I. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by eſtabliſhing the 
aulic council of the empire: he was a peaceful prince, 
and uſed to aſſign a part of the day to hear the complaints 
of his people. Maximilian II. and his ſon Rodolphus II. 
were both elected king of the Romans, but the latter 
could not be prevailed upon to allow a ſucceſſor to be 
choſen in his life-time, He was ſucceeded by his brother 
Matthias, in whoſe capitulation it was for the firſt time 
inſerted, that the electors for the future ſhould be entitled 
to elect a king of the Romans even againſt the will of 
his father. | | 

In the reign of FerdinandII. broke out the Thirty Years 
War, in which he endeavoured to deſtroy the Proteſtants, 
and which was put an end to by his ſon Ferdinand III. 
in the year 1648, by the peace of Weſtphalia, by which 
the Proteſtants were ſecured in their religious and civil pri- 


vileges. This oy pt conferred on duke Erneſt Auguſ- 


tus of Brunſwic Lunenburg the ninth electoral dignity, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, king of the Ro- 


VI. who in the year 1713 publiſhed the ordinance called 
the Pragmatic Sanction, to ſecure his hereditary domi- 
nions in his family, and died in 1740, without male heirs. 
In 1742 Charles VII. of Bavaria was choſen emperor, by 
the ſuſpenſion of the vote of Bohemia ; but, after an un- 


| | Nn happy 


eight years, he reſigned his empire to his brother Ferdi- 


mans. This laſt was followed by his brother Charles 
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_ capitulation of election, as to other matters propoſed by 


ders. The ſervice begins with Veni Creator, and the 


preſent in perſon, he muſt give a counter- bond that he 
will maintain the capitulation of election, and, before 


* 3 
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happy reign, in which he was continually at war, 1 
ed in 1745, and was ſucceeded by Francis I. grand 


| ried thequeen of Bohemia, the daughter of Charles VI. 


e C . 


Of the Election and Coronation of the Emperor; his Power, 
and the Power and Privileges of the States of the Empire 
and the Diet. | | 
© Baer empire is elective, and every new king of the 
1 Romans is obliged ſolemnly to renounce all at- 
tempts of rendering it hereditary in his family. The 
laws of the empire make no limitation with reſpect to 
religion, nation, ſtate, or age. This choice is ſettled by 
the majority of the electors, and declared by the elector 
of Mentz, within a month after an account is received 
of the former emperor's death, pe of envoys and 
public reſcripts to each elector. he ceremony of elec- 
tion is performed at Frankfort on the Mayne; where the 
electors appear, either in perſon, or ſend two or three 
envoys, who muſt be provided with ſufficient powers. 
After ſettling the deliberations, as well relating to the 


the ſtates, foreign envoys, and others, all the foreigners 
ho do not. belong to the retinue of the electorg, or their 
envoys, are ordered to leave the town before the day of 
election; after which all the electors preſent, with the 
firſt envoys of ſuch as are abſent, march in their elec- 
toral habits in proceſſion on horſeback, the three eccleſi- 
aftical electors wearing ſcarlet robes, with caps lined with 
ermine, and the robes of the ſecular electors of ' crimſon 


velvet lined alſo with ermine, each with his hereditary | 


marſhal carrying a ſword in a ſcabbard before him ; but 
this honour is not paid to the deputies of the abſent 
electors. In this manner they proceed from the council- 
Houſe to St. Bartholomew's church, where alighting at 
the gate, they go to their reſpective ſeats in the choir, 
followed by ſeveral princes and counts of the empire, the 
Several, ſword-bearers ſtanding before their reſpective 
electors, with their ſwords drawn and laid on their ſhoul- 


Proteſtant electors withdraw till maſs is over; after 
which they return, and they all ſolemnly take an oath be- 
fore the altar, to elect the fitteſt perſon to be emperor, 
and then thut themſelves up in the chapel of election, 
which is a ſmall vaulted gallery, to which there is an 
entrance. from the choir. When they have once more 
ſworn to ſtand to a plurality of votes, theſe votes are 
collected by the elector of Mentz, according to the rank 
of the electors; and then the elector of Mentz is aſked by 
the elector of Saxony for his vote. Whoever has above 
half the voices of the college is elected, and an elector 
—_ even vote for himſelf. | 

The election being over, the perſon elected, or his 
proxy, muſt immediately ſwear and ſubſcribe to the capi- 
tulation of election, which being done, he receives the con- 
gratulations of the electors, and the choice is made public 
in the church. If the elected king of the Romans be not 


his coronation, muſt ſwear to it in perſon; and, till this 
is done, he cannot aſſume the government, but muſt 
leave it to the vicars of the empire. An authentic copy 
of the capitulation of election, ſubſcribed by the perſon 
elected, or his envoy, and confirmed by his ſeal, is de- 
livered to each of the electors; and, on the other hand, 
the electoral college cauſes to be delivered to the perſon 
elected an inſtrument of his election, which, when he is 
abſent, is carried to him by a prince, with a writing of 
notification. Upon this he appoints a day for his coro- 
nation, which ought to be performed at Aix-la- Chapelle, 
but at preſent is always held in the town of leNion 
Part of the jewels of the empire are kept at Aix, and 
part at Nurenburg, . Moſt of them belonged to Char- 
lemagne, and are ſolemnly delivered up at the place of 
coronation. Excluſive of ſeveral kinds of veſtments, 
there are a crown and ſceptre, with two rings, one 
imperial monde, two broad ſwords, one ſmall one, a 


Gznmayy, 
At the cotonation the temporal eleftors... . . 
ambaſſadors, attend the perſon elected from died en 


dulce of Tuſcany, and duke of Lorrain, who had mar- the church, in the following order; the elector Palati 
| ne 


-with the crown, the elector of Bavaria wi ge 
or globe, and the elector of Brandenberg Got 
ſceptre, march firſt, abreaſt ; the elector of Saxon _ 
ries the ſword, and the elector of Hanover the fn 
At the door of the church he is received by the thre 
eccleſiaſtical electors in their robes, who attend hi 1 
| M to 
the altar; and having taken a general oath as a ruler 
and alſo promiſed due veneration to the Bay "ov, 
f Pope and the 
church, the archbiſhop who officiates, anoints his head 
and between his ſhoulders, his neck, breaſt, and ri ht 
arm ; then being cloathed in the ancient imperial robls 
he is brought to another altar, and once more ſworn ; 
he is then crowned, and afterwards conducted to the 
throne, where the archbiſhop bids him receive and k 
the pledge which was deſigned for him by Providence 
Te Deum is then ſung, and the trumpets and other my. 
ſic proclaim the general joy. After which he dubs ſome 
knights, is made a canon of the collegiate church of 
St. Mary at Aix la Chapelle, and is then conducted on 
foot, in ſolemn proceſſion, to the council-houſe to x 
table, at which the hereditary officers attend, 

Till the reign of Charles V. the emperors ſuffered 
themſelves to be crowned at Rome by the pope, and 
then ſtiled themſelves Roman emperors. The emperor, 
immediately on his entering on the government, ſhews 
his. veneration to the pope by an embaſſy. The title of 
king of Italy and Lombardy, if we except twenty-one 
fiefs of the empire, that lie in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, is 
merely titular. © 

The emperor's title runs thus, F. by the grace of 

<« God elected a Roman emperor, and at all times aug- 

© menter of the empire of Germany.” Next folloy 
the titles of the hereditary imperial dominions. The 
ſtates of the empire give the emperor the title of moſt 
illuſtrious, moſt powerful, and moſt invincible Roman 
emperor; but the laſt is omitted by the electors, 

The arms of the emperor and empire are a black 
ſpread eagle with two heads, hovering with expanded 
wings in a field of gold, and over the head of the eagle 
1s ſeen the imperial crown. To theſe are annexed the 
arms of the ſeveral hereditary countries. | 

T he prerogatives of the emperor conſiſt partly in his 
being looked upon by all other crowned heads and ſtates 
in Europe as the firſt European potentate, and conſe- 
quently has precedence given him and his ambaſſadors, 
With reſpect to the German empire, he is its ſupreme | 
head, and as ſuch enjoys many privileges. Yet his power 
in the adminiſtration of the German empire, is limited 
both by the capitulation of the election, the other laws 
of the empire, by a treatiſe, and by the cuſtoms of the 
empire. "Choſe privileges which he has the right of 
exerciſing without the advice of the ſtates, are called his 
reſervata ; but his greateſt power does not conſiſt in thele, 
which are far from being repugnant to the libertics of th? 
ſtates of the empire. | Es g 

His rights, with reſpect ta eccleſiaſtical affairs, conſil 
in little more than confirming eccleſiaſtical elections, 
and ſending commiſſaries to the elections of archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and abbots, that they may be performed in due 
order; but the commiſſary is never perſonally preſent at 
theſe elections. he 

With reſpe& to temporal affairs, the emperor has - 
right of beſtowing perſonal dignities; as for fond , 
the creating of noblemen, as lords, barons, and CoUN : F | 
who enjoy the dignity of princes, and of knights 4n 
gentry ; as alſo that of railing countries and territ 

l . 48 alſo the 
to a higher rank; of beſtowing coats of arms, 1 the 
enlarging, improving, and altering them. He 4 = 
power of eſtabliſhing univerſities, and enabling Fr = _ 
confer academical degrees ; of granting a right ot ea 
ing fairs and markets, and of erecting any pla "q wet 
ſanctuary, He has likewiſe the power of —— Hg 
letters of reſpite, of ſecuring a debtor againſt He can 
ditor, and of conferring majority on minols. he foot- 
put children who are born out of wedlock . t 
ing of ſuch as are legitimate; can confirm the « and ſo 
and ſtipulations of the members of the empire hey may 
far remit the oaths extorted from them, that . = 


contracts 


book of the goſpels, &c. 


ä 


GERMANY» . | | 
NO an action at law againſt another, on account 

thine for which the oath was adminiſtered, 
peror, however, has no right, without the 
conſent 94 under the ban; to exclude a ſtate of the 
of bor a ſeat and voice in its colleges; to interfere 
1 * of the empire; to conclude treaties in affairs 
in ibe es de empire; to involve it in a war; to raiſe 
relat 55 to conclude a peace in which the empire is 
Ee! d; to appoint taxes in it; to regulate the coin- 


1cerne | k ; l l 
pt fo? build forts in the empire; or to determine reli- 


41 in the adminiſtration is frequently 
choſen by the electors during the life of the emperor, 

u the perſon ſo choſen {tiled King of the Romans. 
He is elected and crowned in the very ſame manner as 
the emperor 3 and though he has properly no kingdom, 
is actually a crowned head; is ſaluted with the title of 
Majeſty, and enjoys the title of Perpetual Augmenter of 
the empire, and king of Germany. He bears a ſpread 

e with one head, in his arms, and takes precedence 
before all the other kings of Chriſtendom. 

With reſpect to the emperor's court and chancery, he 
has for his aſſiſtants the arch-offices of the empire, which 
are filled by electors. | . 

Of the nine electors, three are ſpiritual, and the reſt 
temporal. Of the former is the elector of Mentz, who 
i; ach- chancellor of the holy Roman empire, and di- 
reftor of the electoral college: this prince, beſides the 
offices he enjoys at the coronation, as already men- 
tioned; has the general direction, and is not to be con- 
trouled by the emperor ; he lays before that body the 
grievances of the ſeparate ſtates. Before him, or his en- 
ops, all thoſe of the ſtates of the empire, as well as 
of foreign powers, legitimate themſelves. He nomi- 
nates the vice-chancellor of the empire, who muſt take 
an oath to him as well as the emperor. He likewiſe ap- 
points all officers for the chancery of the empire, and 
has ſupreme juriſdiction over them, and alſo the inſpec- 
tion of the archives of the empire. 
The elector of Treves, who is the ſecond ſpiritual 
elector, is the arch-chancellor of the holy Roman empire 
in Gaul and the kingdom of Arles, but this is at preſent 
no more than a mere title, He has the firſt voice at the 
—_ of a king of the Romans, and conſtantly pre- 
cedes the elector of Cologn. | oe, 
Rt. elector of Calan is arch-chancellor of the holy 
oman empire in Italy, and has a ſecond voice at the 
election of a king of e When the emperor 
8 crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, and in the archbiſhopric 
of Cologn, he has the right of performing the coronation 
done; but if it happen in a third place, that is neither 
in his arch-biſhopric nor in that of Mentz, he exchanges 
therein with the elector of Mentz. 
4 electors are the following: E king 
onemia, the elector of Bavaria, the elector of 
"Xony, the elector of Brandenburg, the elector Pala- 
une, and the elector of Hanover. 
: 0g y. elector of Bohemia is n 
oly Roman empire, and as ſuch, preſents to the 
emperor the chalice, fled with wine * water, and 
_ the firſt liquor to the table in a filver cup, which 

50 twelve marks, or about ninety-f1x ounces En- 
of „Which afterwards, together with the horſe, be- 
2 property of his vicar. His other prerogatives 
Wy is preceding all other temporal electors, walking 

proceſſion immediately after the emperor, followed by 
. 2 and the electors of Mentz and Cologn; 

n the electoral college he has a third voice. 
= rk elector of Bavaria is arch-ſewer of the holy Ro- 
ben e At the coronation he carries the monde 
imper; . Onperor, ranks next to Bohemia, and at the 
* Coronation places four ſilver diſhes, weighing 


e a | 
1 gs on the imperial table, and ſerves up the 


T | 
22 or of Saxony is arch-marſhal of the holy 
caſions mpire. At the diets, and on other ſolemn oc- 

3 


ad? oy carries the ſword of ſtate before the emperor, 
coronation rides into a heap of oats, and fills 


a fil - 
mer meaſure with them, At the diets he appoints 


collective ſtate of the empire, to put one | 


| 


' 


"ow 
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quarters for the electors, or their envoys ; and during the 
holding of the diets, has. juriſdiction over all electoral 
and other officers of the empire. . 5 

The elector of Brandenburg is arch-chamberlain of 
the empire, and carries the ſcepter before the emperor, 
and preſents him with water in a ſilver baſon, for him 
to waſh his hands. 3 

The elector Palatine has the office of arch-treaſurer, 
and throughout all Germany is protector of the order of 
St. John; he can alſo raiſe nobles and gentlemen to the 
degree of counts. | 

The elector of Bavaria being put under the ban of the 
empire, and the Palatine obtaining the office of arch- 
ſewer, the elector of Brunſwic Lunenburg alſo obtained 
the office of arch-treaſurer, a title which he ſtill bears, 
till another ſuitable office be found him. He enjoys the 
alternate ſucceſſion of the biſhopric of Oſnaburg, with 
ſome other rites and privileges; and his electoral juriſ- 
diction extends both to the territories of Hanover and 
Zell. Indeed, the emperor Leopold raiſed the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover, on account of the extraordinary ſer- 
vices both he and the empire had received from it, to the 
electoral dignity, ſo early as the year 1692 ; but thoſe 
electors obtained neither a ſeat nor a voice in the elec- 
toral college till the year 1708. | 

After theſe follow in rank the princes of the empire, 
who are partly ſpiritual, and partly temporal ; partly old, 
and partly new; or firſt raiſed to that dignity ſince the 
reign of Ferdinand II. The ſpiritual princes are either 
archbiſhops, biſhops, or princely abbots ; and to them 
likewiſe belong the Teutonic maſters, together with the 
maſterſhip of the order of St. John. . Among the tempo- 
ral princes is an arch-duke, and the reſt are either dukes, 
palſgraves, margraves, landgraves, burgraves, princes, 
or princely counts, In the college, or council of the 
princes of the empire, are three benches : on what is 
called the ſpiritual bench, fit the ſpiritual princes, with 
the arch-duke of Auſtria, and that of Burgundy, but in 
ſuch a manner that Auſtria daily exchanges the firſt place 
with Saltz burg: on the temporal bench fit the other 
temporal princes ; and on the croſs bench the biſhops of 
Lubec and Oſnaburg, when the latter happens to be a 
Lutheran. | | 15 s 

The diet of the empire is an aſſembly of the emperor, 
and of all the ſtates, or their envoys and plenipoten- 
tiaries, in order to conſult and take reſolutions in ſuch 
affairs as concern the whole German empire. The diet 
is ſummoned by the emperor, who, after conſulting with 
the electors, appoints the time and place where it ſhall 
meet, which muſt be within the German dominions. 
The ſummons conſiſts of printed patents ſubſcribed by 
the emperor, and ſent in the form of a letter to each ſtate 
of the empire, briefly declaring the occaſion of their 
meeting, and the moſt important matters to be tranſ- 
acted. The emperor either affiſts at it in perſon, or 
has a principal commiſſary, who is generally an old im- 
perial aulic counſellor, and a perſon of learning raiſed 
to the dignity of a baron. 

The reſpective ſtates may either appear themſelves, or 
by their envoys, or charge another ſtate, or its envoys, 
with their voice. On the fide of the ſtates the elector of 
Mentz, or his envoys, has the general direction; and 
theſe envoys ſhew their credentials to the elector of 
Mentz, or his envoys, and to the imperial principal 
commiſſary. | | | 

'The ſtates of the empire, in their conſultations, divide 
into three colleges, the eleCtoral, the princely, and the 
college of the imperial cities; each of the two firſt, 
which are called the higher colleges of the empire, has 
a principal and by-chamber of its own; but all the three 
colleges meet to hear the imperial propoſals, and at the 
exchanging of the concluſions of both the higher colleges 
againſt the imperial cities, in the hall of correlatives. 

It ought not to be omitted, that the eccleſiaſtical and 


ſecular princes of the empire, and all prelates who have 


princely dignities annexed to their functions, with the 
maſter of the Teutonic order, have each one fingle voice ; 
but the reſt, who have no temporal principality, give 
their voices by companies, of which kind are the two 


benches of the Rhine and Swabia. The repreſentatives, 
or 


granted, in caſe of neceſſity, by the ſtates, for the ſup- 


ing to what is called in Germany Roman months; a 


a a horſeman, and four for a footman; which money ob- 


nances of the empire; and the oldeſt field-marſhal, with- 


at preſent no directors of the military council are any 
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or the deputies of the imperial cities, from the laſt and | 1th | 
the empire are able to maintain and pay, the 


third rank of members in the diet, and are alſo divided 
into the Rheniſh and Swabian benches. On the firſt ſit 
the teprefentatives of Lubec, the free cities upon the 
Rhine, which amount to fifteen ; and on the other the 


repreſentatives of the thirty-ſeven free cities in Swabia | 
and Franconia, The repreſentatives of the city where | 
the diet is held fit at a table by themſelves, and take an | 


account of the voices of the other deputies, which are 


regiſtered by the two regiſters of Ulm and Spire, one of | 


them repreſenting the cities in the circle of the Rhine, 
and the other the cities in the circle of Swabia. 


In each college the reſolutions are formed by a majo- | 
» tity of voices; but when affairs relating to religion are 


diſcuſſed, or where all the Catholics are of one opinion, 
and all the Proteſtants of another, it does not turn on a 
majority of voices. 


If the three colleges be unanimous, a judgment of the | 


empire is formed for the ute of the emperor, or his prin- 
cipal commiſſary; but if only two of the colleges are 
unanimous, their reſolution, with the particular con- 
eluſion of the third, is delivered in to the imperial com- 
miſſion. When the emperor approves either of the judg- 
ment of the empire, or the concluſion of two colleges, 
an obligatory concluſion of the empire ariſes out of it, 


od it is immediately put into execution. Buſching's | 


tograpby. - 
e N I I 
Of the Forces, Taxes, Courtsof Foſtice, and Laws of the Empire. 


FFI AXES and other impoſts can no otherwiſe be laid 


on the empire in general by the emperor, than 


with the advice, privity, and conſent of the electors, | 


princes, and ſtates, at the general diets. Theſe taxes 
are partly ordinary, and partly extraordinary : the former, 
which are.ſ{t,led the chamber-terms, are what each ſtate 
of the empire is annually to contribute for maintainin 
the chamber-judicatory of the emperor and empire.; an 
the proportion paid by each ſtate is expreſſed in the ma- 


tricula of the chamber. But theſe chamber- terms are ſo | | 
ill paid, that in 1753 the empire was indebted to the | 


chamber-judicature {1x hundred and fifty-four thouſand 
and thirteen rixdollars. Indeed many complaints have 
been made, that the matricula is imperfect, and the ſtates 
not proportionably rated. . 

The extraordinary taxes are ſuch as are frequently 


port of the emperor, or the army of the empire; for the 
maintenance or building of its forts; and for a war, par- 
ticularly againſt the Turks. Theſe are granted accord- 


denomination which took its riſe from this circumſtance: 
In antient times the emperors, in order to receive the 
papal coronation, took a journey to Rome, and the Ger- 
man ſtates of the empire were bound to eſcort them with 
a certain number of horſe and foot for ſix months, at 
their own expence; or to pay twelve florins monthly for 


tained the name of Roman months, This foot, or ſtan- 
dard, was afterwards retained, and the rate of each ſtate, 
either in men or money, is ſettled in what is termed the 
matricula of the empire. A Roman month ought to 
bring in hfty-eight thouſand two hundred and eighty 
florins. | | | 

The emperor is not to commence a war of the empire, 
without the conſent of the electors, princes, and ſtates, 
obtained in an open diet. But when the empire reſolves 
upon a war, the generality of the empire, with the field- 
marſhal at their head, and alſo the directors and counſel- 
lors of the military council, are to be nominated by the 
emperor and the whole body of the ſtates; and thoſe 
to an equal number of both religions, who, together with 
the whole army, are ſubject to the emperor and empire. 
The war muſt alſo be carried on agreeably to the ordi- 


out diſtinction of religion, muſt command the army. But 


| of whom are Lutheran, and nine catholic. 
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With reſpect to the forces which the ſeveral I : 

0 

following 


calculation has been made: 
The elector of Mentz can maintain _ _ 68. 
The elector of Triers . 8 
ee - oe HE 5550 | 
The biſhop of Munſter a wap 466 8000 
. ET ES Joo 

The archbiſhop of Saltz burg 80 
The biſhop of Wirtz bug i 

The biſhop of Bamburg - - < . _ 


* 12 


The biſhop of Paderborn 3 | 
The biſhop of Oſnaburg gg 7 4 
JJ = = = - 0 
The other biſhoprics of the empire 6000 


The abbies and provoſtſhips of the empire 8000 


Total of the eccleſiaſtical princes 74,500 
The emperor for Hungary 30,000 


For Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia - 30,000 
For Auſtria, and his other dominions © 30,009 
The 32 fha, as elector of Brandenburg 40,000 


The elector of Saxony - 223, 000 
he elector Palatine - - - 15,000 
The duke of Wirtemburg - 135, 000 
The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel - . - 15,000 
The prince of Baden 10000 
The elector of Hanover - - - 30,000 
The duke of Holſtei n 12,000 
The duke of Mecklenburgh - - 15, 000 
The princes of Anhalt - - - - 6000 
The prince of Lawenburg - - - - 6000 
The elector of Bavaria - - 30, 000 
The dukes of Saxony - - 10,000 
The princes of Naſſau - - 10, 000 


The other princes and imperial towns - 50,000 


The ſecular princes - - 979,000 
The eccleſiaſtical princes - 74,500 


453,500 


But of the body of men which the empire unanimouſly 
agree to ſend, and promiſe to ſupply, one, half ſeldom 
actually appear in the field. I 

With reſpect to the courts of juſtice, the principal is 
the imperial aulic council, which is held at the imperial 
court, and ſolely depends on the emperor, who is ſu- 
preme head and judge, to whom in all matters of impor- 
tance a judgment is exhibited by the imperial aulic coun- 
cil. This judicatory conſiſts of a preſident, the imperial 
aulic vice-chancellor, a vice-preſident, and a number of 
imperial aulic counſellors, ſix of whom are always to be 
Lutherans ; beſides theſe are two ſecretaries, and 2 fiſcal 
of the empire. To this claſs alſo belong the agents of 
the imperial aulic council, who give in the writing, 
urge the reſolutions, &c. | | 

he imperial and chamber judicatory of the empite, 
which is filled by the emperor and ſtates of the empire 
at the ſame time, but maintained only by the latter, i. at 
preſent held in the imperial city of Wetzlar. 1 
dicatory conſiſts of a chamber judge, two preſidents bi 
the chamber judicatory, one of whom is a Roman - 8 
the other a Lutheran; as alſo of ſeventeen aſſeſſors, eig 
To this court 
alſo belong a general and advocate fiſcal, 3 
procurators, and a number of advocates. The 275 
judicatory has alſo a chancery of its own, and a tr f 155 
and has the direction of the chamber-terms of Pe. 


longer called in, and the war is generally managed by the 
emperor and his aulic military council. | | 


WS 


aw is generally obſerved. in all courts of 
and to this are added ſome decrees, to which 
gard is paid; as firſt, the golden bull, al- 


: The civil ! 


n ned, which has only about twenty-four 
ready urg was publiſhed by Charles V. with the ap- 
E n of molt of the princes, counts, barons, and 
oy" tes of the empire, and contains ail the funda- 
other r. ating to the election of the emperor, and 
f the electors : the ſeal annexed to this 
being of gold, it obtained the name of the Golden 

T 1 edict, and is eſteemed irrevocable. Another 
on” gerable part of the municipal laws of the empire is 
2 05 rulatis Caſarea, which is a collection of forty or 
ene between the electors and the emperor; who, 

: fi coronation, wears to maintain the privileges of the 
4 gors, princes, and other ſubjects of the empire; that 
* vill not alienate or diminiſh the revenues of the 
90 0n, of bring ſoreign troops into the empire, with- 
+ the conſent of the ſtates. The third kind of laws 
nich the Germans are governed are, the acts of 


weir general diets. Theſe laws indeed relate chiefly to 
gen 


the great, whoſe privileges they aſcertain and ſecure 
but every diſtinct ſtate is governed by its prince or ſove- 
reign, either according to a fet of laws formed by him, 
or nis anceſtor, or his arbitrary pleaſure. ho 


— 


HE Germans became acquainted with ſome prin- 
1 ciples of the Chriſtian religion, towards the cloſe 
of the ſeventh, century, by the Iriſh biſhop Kilian, 
Suidbert and Ewald, who were Engliſhmen, and Ru- 
pretcht, of Worms, who ſettled at Saltzburg; and in 
the eighth century, Winifred, of England, preaching 
among the Thuringians, Heſſians, and Saxons, was 
; ordained biſhop of the Germans beyond the Rhine, by 
the name of Bonifacius ; he was afterwards made arch- 
biſhop of Germany, when, under the ſpecious pretence 
of propagating the doctrines of Chriſtianity, he exerted 
himſelf with great zeal in promoting obedience to the 
church of Rome, and even employed the ſecular power 
gainſt ſuch biſhops and prieſts as refuſed to ſubmit. to 
the Romiſh yoke and ceremonies of worſhip. Charle- 
magne propagated Chriſtianity among the Saxons by fire 
and ſword; and ſome time after, the Bohemians and 

Moravians were alſo brought to embrace the Chriſtian 


religion, | | 

Ihe reformation began in Germany about the year 
1517; for the archbiſhop of Mentz being unable to pay 
the large ſums the pope expected from him, procured 


in al the great towns of Germany. Dr. Martin 
bearing of this, proteſted againſt the proceeding, and 
openly diſputed at Witteraberg and Leipſic againſt thoſe 
vio aſſerted the power of the pope to grant pardons and 
ndulgences, notwithſtanding his being threatened with 
communication, and with being condemned as an 


be f 3 | . - 
18 but the elector of Saxony approving of his 


| Ger 


"many, where the dukes of Brunſwic and Lunenburg, 
1 demburg, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, the marquis of 
n bur 8, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the inhabi- 
Ko, moſt of the imperial cities, became his diſciples, 
er 19 529, proteſted againſt the concluſion of the 
15 by pire, by which all innovations in religion, till 
1 a future council ſhould be obtained, were 
den unlawful; and from this proteſt they received 
aith: 250 ea Pr oteſtants ; and from their confeſſion of 
ws ing the following year they ſolemnly delivered 
herers to oy Augſburg, they obtained the name of Ad- 
in the co e Augſburg Confeſſion. They took no part 
1635 3 Trent; but the year before, that is in 
. ; Beg 3 at Smalkald, they ſet forth the 
A Her yn to the aſſembled biſhops. Afterwards re- 
he 2 recede from the opinions they had profeſſed, 

ce. lor Charles V. endeavoured to reduce them by 


infringed. ration, 
allow thoſe who at the time of the treaty. of W 


Ewe of his holineſs to ſell his pardons and N aac 
uther 


nes, he boldly propagated them in other parts of | 


r doctrine in certain articles, in order to 
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year 1546, he granted them a toleration at Paſſau in 
1552, which was afterwards confirmed to them at Augſ- 
burg in 1555, during the receſs of the diet of the empire. 
By this peace, all the adherents to the Augſburg con- 


feiſion were confirmed in their full religious liberty, till 


a final agreement concerning both religions ſhould be 
brought about, and in caſe that ſhould not be effected, 
for ever. To the maintaining of this important law of 
the empire, the emperors and popiſh powers have fre- 
quently bound themſelves by new obligations; and the 
former in particular have always confirmed it by oath int 
their capitulation of election; and the doubts that aroſe 
upon it were removed in the year 1648, by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia. | 
By virtue of this renewed and confirmed religious 
peace, no other religion, hut that of the Roman, Luthe- 
ran, and reformed, is to be tolerated in the empire; yet 
there are ſects that adhere to neither of theſe three reli- 
gions, and yet in ſome places enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their own. The determination whether a perſon be a 
member of this or that church, belongs only to that ve 
church; and each ſovereign, or lord, is bound to allow 
his own vaſſals and ſubjects who are of another religion, 
not only the public and private exerciſe of theirs, but 


ſevyery thing belonging to it, churches, ſchools, ſpiri- 
[| tualities, incomes; conſiſtories, &c. in the ſame manner 
las they ſtood. on the firſt of January, 1624: but in a 
- | country where there are: ſubjects who adhere to one re- 
I ligion, which in that 


was neither publickly nor pri- 
vately obſerved, it lies in the ſovereign's breaſt whether 
he ſhall ſuffer them in the country or not. If he enters 
into a ſtipulation with them, and promiſes them a tole- 
ration, it muſt be maintained, not only by him, but by 
his ſucceſſors ; for the rights of ſuch ſubjects muſt not be 
But if he will-grant no' toleration, he muſt 
halia 
were already ſettled in his country, five years at leafk ; 
and-thoſe who afterwards came to ſettle therein, or have 
made any change in their religion, at leaſt three years. 
However, theſe regulations have in later times been re- 
1 B VP» 
Each proteſtant ſtate may make what regulations and 
changes it pleaſes within its own juriſdiction in matters 
relating to the churches or ſchools. Hence the external 
forms differ greatly in the proteſtant countries of the 
empire. The ſovereign commonly decides all important 
affairs, ſettles and eſtabliſhes, removes, promotes, caſhiers, 
or otherwiſe puniſhes ſuch as ſerve either in the church 
or ſchools : he forms eccleſiaſtical regulations, appoints 
feaſts and faſts, and erects colleges, which in his name 
ſuperintend the other affairs of the church. Conſiſtories 
are alſogenerally appointed by theproteſtantſtates, which 
for the moſt part conſiſt of lay and eccleſiaſtical coun- 
ſellors; but in ſome places more, and in others fewer 
things fall under their notice. In many places alſo pe- 
culiar ſynods and a church council are held. Thoſe 
that ſerve the church and ſchools are either appointed by 
the ſovereign of the country, or the conſiſtory, the elders 
of the church or its members. "Theſe alſo appoint in- 
ſpectors, provoſts, or ſuperintendents; and general ſu- 
perintendents are frequently placed over theſe. 

The power poſſeſſed by the proteſtant ſtates over their 
catholic ſubjects is the ſame with that which the catholic 
ſtates have over their proteſtant ſubjects. In favour of 
thoſe, who in the year 1624 enjoyed the public exerciſe 
of their religion, it is provided, that the catholic biſhops 
in whoſe difiri they belong, ſhall retain the ſame ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction over them as far as in that period: con- 
ſequently, ſuch as were merely tolerated out of grace or 
favour, are alſo wholly left in this particular to the ſu- 
preme juriſdiction of the lord of the country; but with 
this limitation, that he can require nothing of them 
which is contrary to the principles of their church. On 
the other hand, no cloiſter ſituated in the territory of 
any proteſtant ſuperior, or lord, muſt be converted into 
any other order, unleſs the former order be wholly ex- 
tin& ; and even in that caſe, the cloiſter is to be ſupplied 
only with ſuch regulars as had a being as an order, 
prior to the religious diſſenſions. . 

In ſhort, the proteſtant body has mutually agreed, 


Orce +» 5 
56 but after be long war, which broke out in the 


that whenever for the future a Lutheran lord of a _ 
| Oo 5 ſh 


[ 


241 3 #.e 
re 
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nal turn to the reformed or Calviniſt church, or obtain 
— , | | | | 
id vice verſa, he ſhall leave his ſubjècts the free exer- 


ciſe of their religion, their whole form of church and | 


ſchool diſcipline, -and all their other privileges. But if 
a church ſhall! of itſelf turn to that of the lord of the 
country, the public exerciſe of religion ſhall be permit- 
ted the people; but at their own expence, and without 
prejudice to the others. The conſiſtorial counſellor, 
ſuperintendents of divinity” and philoſophy are to be of 
the religion that prevailed in the country at the conclu- 
| fion of the treaty of Weſtphalia. 15040 
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the Circles into which the German Empire is divided, and 


4-5 


” 
— 


lle Italian Fiefs ſubject to the Emperor and the Empire. 
enn ß | | | 


\ERMANY- is divided into ten circles, in order to 
V promote and maintain the internal peace and ſe- 
crity of the empire, and the better to repel hoſtile vio- 


lence; this diviſton is alſo made for-ithe better examin- 


Ation and diſpoſal of whatever regards the public welfare; 
for the more juſt diviſion and collection of the aids granted 


'by the empire, eicher in men or money ; and for preuent- 
"&c. The cireles have, however; nd particular regula 
Tanked in the erdinauees and acts of the empire. Bu 


Franconian; che Swabian, the Upper Rheniſh, th 
Eower Renlifff Weſtphalian, the Upper and Lower 
Saxon. But this-diviſion of the circles is imperfect, it 
not including all the dominions of the German empire; 
for Bohemia, Mefavia, the Luſatias, and the Sileſias, 
are not comprized within it; nor was a ſufficient re- 
gard paid to the ſituation of the countries; for a part 
of -the territories belonging to the Auſtrian circle lies 
Aattered over alf Swabia, and ſome countries of the Up- 
ber Rheniſh lies alſo therein, though they might with 
more proptiety he added to the circle of Swabia. 
With reſpect te religion, the circles are divided into 
thoſe that are entirely popiſh, as the Auſtrian and Bur- 
*gundian; into ſuch as are wholly proteſtant, which are 
"thoſe of Upper and Lower Saxony; and the intermixed, 
"to which all che others belong. 
The invaſtonsof the French have frequently occaſion- 
ed an aſſociation of the four circles that, lie neareſt the 


4 


Rhine, for their common defence, as well as that of the |... 


2 Foe gh 7 
TOE will 


Hh be proper juſt to mention here the hefs belong- 
ing to the emperor and the empire in Italy, which the. 
emperor in the laſt capitulation of election promiſed to 

preſerve. Theſe kefs are at the imperial court divided, 
. Into thoſe ef Lombardy, of which there are thir- 

teen; and àmong them the dutchies of Milan, Mantua, 
and Montferrat; together with alk the principalities of 

| * houſe of Gonzaga, and the principality of Miran- 
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2. The Ligurian, of which there are nineteen, the 
Chief of which are poſſeſſed by the princes of Doria. 

3. The Bononian, of which there are twenty, among; 

which are the dukes of Modena and Ferrara, with the 


* + 


* 
LF 
b 


8 


: **princes Spinola, Doria, & Cc. . 4 e „1 wes 12 4 
4. The Tuſcan; of which there are ten, and among 


them are the grand dutchy of Tuſcany or Florence, 
Piombino, Soramo, Comacchio, kc ec. 
F. The Tirniſanj, of which there are eleven, and - 
mong them the prinees of Maſia, Malaſpina, &c. 

We mall = oof} "vhs any account of theſe ſtates till 
ve come to treat of Italy, to which- they properly belong; 


before our 


24 E 25 > 4 
on account'of its containing the capital of the wh 


1 
whoſe inhabitants are of that communion, 


 |-£ia, the Adriatic; Sea, and the territory 
Venice; and on the weſt by Swiſſerlan 


bout Swabia; 
to about two thouſand and twen 


4 
*- 


Stiria 


| | Upper Au 


fully ſupply themſelves with cyder an 


— and ſhall now proceed to the- cireles and other date 
of Germany; beginning with Auſtria which is bounded: 
on the ſouth and eaſt by the countries we have juſt laid 
Feaders, and deſerves to be firſt OO: 
Ole 


EO GRA PHV. 


" | 


| 0 ASTRA, 


TRIS ↄ nd 
Its Situation, Climate, Rivers, Mountains, pr,, 
Face F the Country. The Number of 2 2 77 and. 
we Lang age ſpoke by the Pecple, and its G r 
With a conciſe Account of the Scie mt, Aris, be it, 
tures, and Trade. „„ Fa- 


TEE circle of Auſtria is bounded on the 5.054 1. 
4 Moravia, Bohemia, and the circle of arg 7 
the eaſt by Croatia and Hungary; on the ſouth by Cz. 

of the Republic of 

We 5 d. The countrics 
Hither Auſtria are ſcattered in and z. 
the territories within this circle amount 
i | ty-five, ſquare Germay 
miles; ſo that this appears to be the largeſt of them 
all. It takes its; name from the archdutchy of Aultri, 
which continues the principal part of the circle, aud 
alſo contains the proyinces of Auſtria Proper, Stiri, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen. 
The archdutchy of Auſtria is in general divided into 
two parts of very different extent. The larger tra&t 
called Lower Auſtria; forms the eaſterly part of the 
country, and the ſmaller one, named Upper Auftria, 
conſtitutes the-weſterly. x. 
The air of Lower Auſtria would be very unhealthy, 
was it not purified by ſtrong gales of wind. It is priu- 
cipally level, and the higheſt and moſt numerous moun- 


diſtinguiſhed 


T. 
all 


.* 


|| tains.1t contains are towards Stiria. 


The n is fertile, and yields ſuch plenty of corn, 
that the inhabitants are able to diſpoſe of conſiderable 
quantities to their neighbours. In a few places they 
alſo cultivate muſtard, calamus, ſaffron, and, particu- 
larly: towards Hungary, an excellent ſort of wine. The 
breed of cattle is good, and here is alſo plenty of game. 
At St. Annaberg, near the borders of Stiria, is a rich 
-ftlver mine, which was firſt worked in the year 1754. 
It is remarkable that they have found in it a new ſpecies 
af ſilver ore, which is of an alcaline kind. Allum is 
alſo prepared here in plentix. 


1 


* 


With reſpect to the rivers of Auftria, the Danube 


traverſes Auſtria from eaſt to weſt, and receives all the 
2 and ſmall rivers of this country, particularly the 
Morawa, or March, which receives the Teya, and di- 
vides a part of this country from Hungary; the Leitha, 


which alſo forms the limits of Hungary; with the rivers 


FTraſen, Erlebach, Ips, Kamp, &c. which all riſe in 
this country, and produce great variety of fiſh. | 
Upper Auſtria is mountainous, particularly towards 
and Bohemia, where ſeveral tracts lie unculti- 
vated ; but the reſt of the country is fruitful. Towards 
Stiria the mountains are high, but the other parts abound 
in low hills. The ſoil of Upper Auſtria, from its many 
ſprings, is wet, and the air all the year round moiſt an 

cool, which ſeems partly owing to the ſaline earth it con- 
tains, but chiefly to the ſituation of the country ; for 
it lies on the ſhady ſide of the mountains of Auſtria Pos 


and of the {till larger and higher ones of Upper Stiria an 
Saltſburg, the warm ſoutherly and weſterly winds are pre” 


Auded t... A | | 
ſtria is uncommonly fertile in muſhrooms, 
and the inhabitants plant a vaſt number of . 
As there are here. no vineyards, the inhabitants pie 
| d perry. This : 
alſo the firſt beer country on pr oceeding from Lowe 
Auſtria towards the Danube; but as it has 2 4 
ciency of corn, that defect is ſupplied by Lower 15 F 
The breed of cattle here is pretty good; 3 _ 
foreſts are numerous, and abound in all forts 0 ans x 
Near, Muncen is a confiderable mine of ſalt, 08, | 
which both the cryſtal and variegated fort in - {ham 
the latter . is little eſteemed. In theſe parts to pa it bas 
is conveyed into ſalt-works, or pits, which, tracted by 
impregnated itſelf with alcaline par ticles, 13 f r ſevera 
machines, and conducted through canais ber falt 
miles in order for boiling. There are ſome o 


122 that have a 
works and ſome ſaline ſprings, and others 'petrfyins 
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bis; 
German empire. 
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ene any in the e elne 
* * ſeveral lakes and ſmall rivers, which yield 
a of fi; and alſo two medicinal. baths. _ 
ma reare fifteen royal towns in Lower Auſtria, with 
others belonging to particular lords; as alſo 
and many. common borqughs, religious 
2 1ations, and Cloiſters, which enjoy both a ſeat and 
foun with the country; and likewiſe other cloiſters, 
—_ and noblemens; ſeat. % %%% 
5 In Upper Auſtria are ſeven royal towns, with five be- 
longing to particular lords, eighty- one market- towns, 
5 common boroughs, thirteen religious foundations, 
= enjoy both a ſeat and voice with the country, two 
knights commanderies, two colleges, one Jeſuits col- 
lege, ſeventy other eldiſters, and two hundred and ſe- 
renteen citadels and noblemens ſeats. 
The Auſtrian-German dialect, which is very different 
rom the High Dutch, or proper German, is ſpoken | 
from the Adriatic- Sea to the north-north-weſt, and 
weſterly as far as Sileſia, Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, 
nd Swiſſerland.. It alſo extends to the eaſt and ſouth- 
eee eee eee 
yet there is an obſeryable difference in the pronunciation, 
ud in a few particular words uſed in certain parts of this 
age c of count. I e e oi 4. 
The ſtates of Auſtria conſiſt of the prelates, includin 
biſhops, abbots, and provoſts; of the lords, under which 
caſs.are reckoned; princes, counts, and , barons ; of the 
knights ;. and laſtly, of the towns and markets. The 
land. marſhal is here always elected from among the lords; 
but the deputy land- marſhal out of the order of knights. 


eighteen others 
ket-toWNsz 


—— 


„The aſſemblies of the ſtates are either general land- | 
diets, or ban-diets; the latter of which are divided into | 


the greater and leſſer ban. Theſe aſſemblies are appoint- 
el by the ſuperior, and the buſineſs is laid before them 
either by the aulic counſellor, or by the archducal de- 
puty; but the deliberations are carried on before the 
land- marſhal. In theſe aſſemblies they treat of contribu- 
tions, taxes, military, affairs, &c. The land-diet of 
Lower Auſtria is held at Vienna, 
%% 5713 Eos àꝛ̃ ˙—ũw-u yon 
The biſhoprie of Vienna was immediately ſubject to 
the ſee of Rome, though the archduke has long had the 
right of nominating: a biſhop. In 1722, at the ſolicita- 
tion of the emperor Charles VI. it was raiſed by the pope 
to a metropolitan church and archbiſhopric. The arch- 
biſhop is a prince of the holy Roman empire, and has the 
dbiſhop of Newſtadt, near Vienna, for his ſuffragan, but 
is 0 to the ſupremacy of the archducal houſe of 
. N 


- The ſeiences in this country are in an improving con- 
dition, for there is an univerſity at Vienna, and acade- 
mies of painting, ſculpture, and architecture. Manu- 
faddures are much improved; for in this country are thoſe 
of ilk, gold and ſilver lace, woollen and linen-cloths, 


ufts, . ſtockings, porcelain, mirrors, plate, braſs, and 


other articles. 'The importation of foreign manufactures 

is either prohibited, or under great reſtrictions. The 

trade of Auſtria gradually increaſes, and there are chiefly 

1 from tlience ſaffron, wine, allum, and gun- 
er. | | 
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outh, 2 two on the north ſide of the Danube; the 
rom their ſituation 


of Vue are called the circle 


lenna ; . ; ; 
reſpec} da; but the latter, from their ſituation with 


i the llanbanterg. berg, | the circles below and above 


ty, and yet afford the | beſt water for 


Walt erman Empire. This extenſive diſtrict is di- 
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little fo 
the builders ſeem to have contrived to repair that misfor- 
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The celebrated city of Vienna, called by the Ger- 
mans Wien, by the Turks Beez, and by the Poles 
Wieden, is fituated in the forty-eighth degree twenty 


minutes north latitude, and in the ſixteenth degree 


twenty minutes eaſt longitude, on a branch of the Da- 
nube, which ſeparates the ſuburbs of Leopoldſtadt from 
the town, and receives the little river Wien, which 
| paſſes through it between the city and ſuburbs. It ſtands 
in a pleaſant ſituation ; for to the north and eaſt the 
country is entirely level, but to the ſouth and weſt are 
ſeen a range of mountains thick planted with vines and 
trees; and the Danube, which is there very wide, di- 
vides itſelf into ſeveral arms that form ſo many iſlands 
ſtocked with wood, This city has always been the re- 
ſidence of the emperors of the houſe of Auſtria, 
Vienna indeed is but of ſmall extent, it being poſſible 
to walk round it on the glacis within the ſpace of an 
hour. Its ſituation is capable of rendering it pretty 
ſtrong, and it is actually well fortified ; for it has a ſtrong 
rampart defended by eleven ſtout baſtions, and ten rave- 
lins very broad and deep, with lined ditches, and the ne- 
ceſſary out-works. The many churches and extenſive 
cloiſters the city contains, which have generally gardens 
and walks near them, take up almoſt one-ſixth part of 
the whole city, whence the ſtreets, which are narrow 
and crooked, are about eighty, and the houſes are com- 
puted at no more than about twelve hundred and thirty; 
but theſe are from four to even ſeven ſtories high, and 
are in general well built of ſtone, and provided with 
large convenient cellars; and among them are m 
magnificent palaces, Which have noble fronts, though 
the narrowneſs of the ſtreets will not admit their being 


Ihe lady Nene Montague obſerves, with reſpect to 
the height of theſe buildings, that the town being too 
r the number of people that defire to live in it, 


tune, by clapping one town on the top of another; and 
adds, You may eaſily imagine, that the ſtreets being ſo 


narrow the rooms are extremely dark, and, what is ſtill 


and that of the Upper | 


a more intolerable inconvenience, no houſe has ſo few 


as five or ſix families in it. The apartments of the 


greateſt ladies, and even of the 


. * 


rs of ſtate, are 


divided but by a partition from that of a taylor or ſhoe= _ 


[reign princes in other countries. The 


maker, Thoſe who have houſes of their own let out 
the part they do not uſe. to whoever will take them; 
and thus the great ſtairs, which are all of ftone, are as 
common and. as dirty as the ſtreet, It is true, when once 


| you have travelled through them, nothing can be more 


ſurpriſingly magnificent than the apartments, They are 
commonly a ſuite of eight or ten large rooms all inlaid, 
the doors and windows. richly carved and gilt, and the 
furniture ſuch as is ſeldom ſeen in the palaces of ſove- 
apartments are 
adorned with hangings of the fineſt Bruffels tapeſtry, 
prodigious large looking-glaſſes in ſilver frames, fine 
Japan tables, beds, chairs, canopies, and window-cur- 
tains of the richeſt Genoa damaſk or velvet, almoſt co- 
vered with gold lace or embroidery. The rooms are alſo 
adorned with pictures, vaſt jars of Japan porcelain, and 
large luſtres of rock-cryſtal. | | 
The city is divided into four quarters, the Schotten, 


| Wubmer, Stuben, and Carinthian. There are fifteen 


principal ſquares, the moſt remarkable of which are'the 
following : the Hof is the largeſt of them all, and, be- 
ſides a ſtone fountain, has a magnificent monument of 

ilt metal, which the emperor Ferdinand III. cauſed to 


| be erected in the year 1647, in memory of the immacu- 


late conception of the Virgin Mary; but this pillar was 


removed in 1667, by the einperor Leopold, and another 


| of braſs erected in its place. The image of the Virgin 


Mary on this pillar is a maſter-piece, and is of braſs gilt. 
This pillar has a pompous Latin inſcription, compoſed 
by the emperor himſelf ; the letters are of gold, and ſet 
in a braſs plate. The other principal ſquares are the 
New-market, in which is a fine fountain : the Graben, 
in which, beſides two beautiful fountains, "ſtands the 
marble Trinity pillar, which is ſixty-ſix feet high; 
this is an admirable piece of architecture built with 
ſtone, on which is alſo a Latin inſcription by the em- 


peror Leopold its founder. Formerly it was _ 
| | for 
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for, people, by way of amuſement, to fit round theſe 
Bub ; which often produced many pleaſant incidents. 


ex 


having given too much wine to a ſoldier on guard at the 
Virgin Mary's pillar, ſuch adiſturbance enſued as cauſed 
theſe aſſemblies. ta be forbidden; and at preſent people 
only kneel round the pillars. In the High-market ſtands 
' Joſeph's metal pillar, which, was erected in the year 


32855 bas mipm ods ot ig. woltny is ST 
The principal church in this city is the metropolitan 


church of St. Stephen, a very dark Gothic ſtructure of 


free - ſtone, adorned on the outfide with ſculpture repre- 
ſenting ſaints, beaſts, flowers, pyramids, &c. The roof 
is coveted with glazed. tiles of various colours. The 
higheſt tower is four hundred and ſixty, or, according to 
others, only four hundred and forty-ſeyen Auſtrian feet 
and a half high. It is built of large blocks of free-ſtone, 
faſtened together with iron braces, and is the ſtrongeſt 
ſteeple in Europe. In it hangs a great bell upwatds of 


ten feet in height, and thirty-two feet two inches in cir- 
cumference, welghing, excluſive of | the clapper, ſeven- 


teen tons and a half, The clapper, which is eleven 


feet and a half long, weighs thirteen hundred and twen- 
It was caft by order of the emperor; 


tyreight pounds. is Caft by « the er | 
Jokeph out of the Turkiſh field-pieces taken in ſeveral 
battles. In the inſide of this church is a coſtly high 
altar, with many, relics and curioſities, and a 1 
+marble monument of the emperor Ferdinand III. 
In Vienna are reckoned four pariſh churches, with ten 


85 of regular canons, 


4 you aſcend to it up a pair of fairs out of 
erdinand III. had a chapel built here to 
nefs of the teeth, in conſequence 


— 


* — 1 


. pital, 


* 


in which three thouſand perſons are maintained. 


Ile imperial muſeum is in the caſtle, and has an 


conjured out of a demoniac, was confined in a glaſs: but 
this is really nothing more than ſome dark- coloured 
moſs, or ſomething of that kind, which has ſome diſtant 
_ reſemblance of a little man, and is naturally incloſed 
within a triangular piece of cryſtal, 
- The imperial library is a very handſome edifice, adorn- 
ed with good paintings, ſculpture, and a ſuperb gallery: 
with reſpect to the number and importance of the manu- 
. ſcripts and printed books, it may vie with the Vatican 
and royal French libraries, and, with reſpect to printed 
books, - exceeds them. | | | 
The land-houſeof the ſtates of Lower Auſtria and the 
town-houſe are fine modern ſtructures. The riding- 
Houſe and the chancery of the empire are noble build- 
ings in the modern taſte, The other public buildings here 
are the imperial arſenal, the burghers arſenal, the impe- 
rial arſenal near the new gate, in which is every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the equipment of the ſhips uſedon the Danube, 
and the opera-houſe, which is a magnificent ſtructure, 
I be univerſity is ſaid to conſiſt of four nations; theſe 
are the Auſtrian, Rheniſh, Hungarian, and Saxon. An 
academy of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, was 
fou ded here in 1705. The Thereſian college, which 
was founded by the empreſs queen Maria Thereſa, is a 
well inſtituted ding academy, the members of which 
are all unjformly Irefſed. and each of them pays for his 
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ut a company, among which were ſeveral counteſſes, 


The front is adorned with columns and ſtatues; and the 


cure e tooth-acckn. | raoh with his army in the Red Sea, painted on marble, 
ng the charitable foundations is the burghers hoſ- 


line which encloſes them, and extends on both ſides to 


Aus rzll. 
and another 
nar iding acad 
eſs of Savoy, 


ſaries eight hundred florins yearly, 
for riding. The Savoy Lichtenſfei 
founded by Maria Thereſa, dutch 
born princeſs of Lichtenſtein, - 
Among the palaces of Vienna is that 
which conſiſts of four ſtories, the thir 
moſt magnificent; but the apartments 
ſomewhat darkened by the houſes on t 
ſtreet, In the front are three doo 
many balconies, and in every ſtory 
dows. The roof is flat, in the Italian taſte, and ado 
with eighteen large ſtatues.” In one of the antichaing.” 
are fine paintings, repreſenting'the battles of Hochſt b 
Zenta, and four others; but the piece which firſt ſrite i 
the eye, is the relief of the city of Turin. Among 2 
beautiful tapeſtry, that repreſenting a ſhipwreck % a 7 
ticularly admired. Some of the apartments are bins 
with crimſon velvet, eſpecially that in which the Ia 
prince Eugene gave audience to the Turkiſh ambaſſador, 
under a canopy, and in a chair of ſtate. The ſtoye in 
this room is made of braſs, and repreſents Hercules van. 
quiſhing the hydra. In another apartment is a book. 
caſe and a deſk covered entirely with tortoiſeſhel], No- 
thing can be more beautiful than the looking-glag 
chamber; and indeed every part of this ſuperb palace is 
embellifhed with exquiſite pictures, glaſſes of all kinds 
and fine chimney-pieces. The library contains four. 
teen thouſand volumes, which are moſtly folios, and 
being bound in red Turky gilt, make a fine appearance. 
In this library is alſo a planetarium, in which Mr. Roy. 
ley, an Engliſhman, has accurately repreſented the re- 
volutions of the heavenly bodies according to the Co- 
hergiean ytem ai 
Theprince of Lichtenſtein has three palaces in Vienna; 
but that in the Herron ſtreet is the moſt magnificent, 
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palace is furniſhed in the Italian taſte, with ſculptures, 
paintings, and antiques. Among the paintings are ſe- 
veral pieces by Rubens; particularly ſix capital pieces 
repreſenting the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, valued 
at about 'twenity-four thouſand dollars; Herodias with 
John the Baptiſt's head by Raphael; the building of the 
tower of Babel on vellum, and the overthrow of Pha- 


are very curious. The ſaloon is elegant and lofty ; the 
vaulted roof was painted by Belucci, who alſo painted 
the cieling of the firſt and ſecond {tories on canvas. 
The ſuburbs are much larger than the city itſelf, which 
they encompaſs, but are removed to the diſtance of five 
or {ix hundred paces from the works of the fort. The 


Leopoldftadt, was in the year 1704 thrown up againſt the 
Hungarian rebels, and afterwards lined with bricks ; the 
gates and entries to it being always kept by regular 
guards; of theſe Leopoldſtadt is the principal, and lies 
next the city on an iſland of the Danube; it was fol- 
merly called the Jews Town, but in the year 1670, te 
emperor Leopold driving that people from hence, 1 
took its name from him. It contains one pariſh church, 
two monaſteries, the old imperial Favourita, 2 citadel, 
which in the year 1683 was almoſt deſtroyed Jon 
Turks, and anly a ſmall part of it is repaired. here 
are here alſo many fine houſes and gardens. __ | : 
Oppoſite to it on the other fide of the Danube lies the 
large ſuburb of Roſſau, which contains ſome . c 
churches, palaces, houſes, and gardens. | The noble : 
theſe palaces is that of prince Lichtenſtein, which , - 
tremely magnificent. The great ſtair- caſe conſiſts *. : 
flights, at every ſtep coſt ſixty guilders, each 1 
ſingle block of red marble, ſeven paces in int, 7 . 
the two flights are æ hundred and eight of the Hah 
Though the Italian 4 greatly ſurpaſs all 2 Tal 
the beauty and magnificence of the ſtair-caſes, —— 5 
affords very few that equal this. The ſaloon, bd 1 with 
very ſuperb, was painted by Pozzo, and is _—_— of 
four beautiful ſtone ſtatues, ſo finely —_ : Go 
plaſter, that they have the appearance of alaba — 4; 
of the apartments are entirely painted by Franc ut 
Bologna; and in every part ot this noble palace, ne - 


. ; gh 16 lebrated artilts. 
is entertained with pieces of painting by celebrat The 


board, lodging, waſhing, ſchool-books, and other neceſ- 
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arterres; water-works, and ſtatues; render 
The _— Pl delightful place. It contains a great 
the gad uncommon vegetables, and at the ends aftords 
8 ew of the country. | 
a 7 00 2 of Waringergeſſen is nothing worthy 
of notice. I . . | . . 18 

ied the Alſtergaſſe is the hoſpital of invalids 

| 0 3 aden, = great hoſpital, the Lower 
* provincial academy; and count Paar's riding- 


school. | e 8 Uh IS 5 
populous ſuburb of- St. Ulrich is ſubje& to the 

NET af the Benedictine Scots abbey in Vienna, 
11 contains one pariſh church, a Capuchin monaſtery, 
and upwards of a hundred gardens. | | 

In the ſurburb called the Leimgrube is one church, 
one cloiſter containing A church, a military academy 
qunded by Maria Thereſa, the empreſs queen, and the 
;mperial ſtables, which are.equalled by few buildings of 
the kind, though the ſtalls in them are too narrow. 

The ſuburb called the Wien, from the little river of 
the lame name which runs; through it. | 

Gaudendorf, which belongs to the provoſt of St. Do- 
othea in Vienna, contains one convent of Dominicans 
and a ſmall churen. | ; 
The Wieden is pretty extenſive, and, beſides a cloiſter 
and the church of St. Charles Boromeo, contains the 
new. imperial favorita, a ſummer reſidence, though but 

The Rennweg is remarkable for its churches, convents; 
palaces, and noble houſes, The cloiſter of the female 
Salerians, or Engliſh nuns, is pretty large, and has a 
ſmall but coſtly church. Theſe nuns are obliged to bring 
up and inſtruct young ladies. The palace of prince 


ra: Ar is extremely magnificent; the ſaloons, 


ſtair- caſes, marble tables, looking-glaſſes, porcelain vaſes, 
paintings, beds, and other rich furniture, make this one 
of the hneſt palaces near Vienna. The trees in the large 
orangery in the garden, inſtead of being planted in pots 
or tubs, ſtand in the ground, and in winter are ſheltered 


walks, groves, and water-works are extremely beautiful, 
and the laſt are ſupplied by means of an hydraulic engine 
worked by fire. | | 
Adjoining to the above palace is that of prince Eugene, 
one of the fineſt buildings about Vienna. It has eteven 
rooms in a direct line in the front and the towers at the 
agles, and ſeven rooms in the wings. In the room ad- 
joining to the prince's bed-chamber are ſeveral exquiſite 
pieces of painting in miniature, and in the next apart- 
ment 1s a chandelier of rock-cryſital valued at twenty 
thouſand guldens, each gulden equal to two ſhillings 
and four-pence, Here is alſo a Dutch piece of painting 
of great value, repreſenting an old women on her death- 
bed, with her daughter on her knee taking her leave of 
er while her maid is ſtirring a medicine, and the phy- 
can looking into an urinal. In the chapel is a fine pic- 
ure of the reſurrection of our Saviour. The large 

bon is an oblong octogon, the cieling of which is 
ee in freſco, and it yields a very fine proſpect 
PNtings in the other apartments are, a beautiful piece 
2 Adam and Eve as big as the life, a woman 
= "Inga youth in a bath, Endymion and Diana, anda 

of Rubens's three Graces, which is much eſteemed. 
wok ens lie on a ſlope, whence its elegant water- 
0 1 and to advantage. In that part of the garden 
__ eft called Paradiſe, is a ſpacious aviary made of 
ia Wire-work, and alſo beautiful walks and gilt 
7 ee nes. On one ſide of this palace the prince 
belli ry from his apartment of eight ſmall courts, em- 
Ro * fountains and rows of cheſnut trees, 
fore p * 38 to be ſeen a conſiderable number of 
* nt called the Landftraſze lies directly oppoſite 
cloiſter xr] ſide of the Danube, and contains a fine 
bs ermits of the order of St. Auguſtin, who 
nin a White ermine 3 alſo a couple of chapels, a 


The 22 eſuits, an hoſpital, and ſeveral fine houſes. 


planted I or imperial park, is a pretty large iſland 


the mn Wood, and has ſome fine walks, to which 
People in ing refort in order to take the air, 


gardens towards the city. Among the excellent- 


| 


bylittle ſheds which on occaſion may be warmed. The | 
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The inhabitants of the city and ſuburbs aniount to 
about a hundred and eighty or two hundred thouſand. 


* 


The country about Vienna is fertile, and produces good 


graſs. . 
” The fineſt of all the im perial pleafure- houſes is Schon- 
brun, which lies at the diſtance of a league from Vienna 
it was begun by the emperor Joſeph; who did not live 
to finiſh it. The pleaſant ſituation of this place is, how- 
ever, attended with one inconvenience, which is, that 
the little river Wien eroſſes the road ſeveral times be- 
tween it and Vienna; and as it is ſubject to ſudden floods, 
it frequently happens, that a perſon who goes to Schon- 
brun at noon without the leaſt danger, in the evenin 

finds his return rendered impracticable by the ſwelling; 


of the river. 


give ſome account of the inhabitants of this celebrated 
city. The Proteſtants have the public exerciſe of their 
religion allowed them at the houſes of the Swediſh, 


muſt take care not to come in the way of a proceſſion of 


very roughly thoſe who make a conſcience of kneeling 
as it paſſes by, 

The pride of rank is an eternal ſubject of quarrels a- 
mong the great, for none of them will, upon any con- 
dition, deſiſt from their pretenſions where they imagine 
their rank is concerned. The lady Wortley Montague 
obſerves, that they are never lively but upon points of 
ceremony, and mentions two coaches, which meeting in 
a narrow ſtreet at night, when the ladies in them not 
being able to adjuſt the ceremonial of whoſe coachman 
ſhould back, ſat there with equal gallantry till two in 
the morning, when the emperor ſending his guards they 
were both taken out exactly at the ſame moment, and 
carried away in chairs. The men are not leſs touched 
with this point of honour, and not only ſcorn to marry, 
but to make love to any woman of a family leſs illuſtrious 
than their own. | | 


good taſte and magnificence of their tables are anſwerable 
to that of their furniture. They have frequently fifty 
diſhes of meat, all ſerved in ſilver, and well dreſſed, with 
a deſſert proportionable ſerved in the fineſt china, But 
what appears moſt ſurpriſing is the variety and richneſs 
of their wines. It is uſual to lay a liſt of their names 
upon the plates of the gueſts along with their napkins, 
and there are ſometimes eighteen different ſorts, all ex- 
quiſite in their kind, | 

Mr. Keyſler ſays, that when the empreſs amuſes herſelf 
in the evening with playing at cards, her company are 
the ladies of the privy-counſellors or lords of the bed- 


at a gulden, or two ſhillings and four-pence a fiſh. 

Among the diverſions of the 3 
the carnival muſt not be omitted; though the ſtrictneſs 
of the ceremonial checks the liberty allowed at other 
courts in the carnival maſquerades, no ladies but thoſe 
who have acceſs to the empreſs's chamber are admitted 
at court on thoſe occaſions. The emperor generally 
dances ſeveral times with the empreſs and archdutcheſſes, 
but the empreſs dances with the emperor only. In the 
country -dances their imperial majeſties are ſpectators, 
but the archdutcheſſes mingle with the company. 

On the ſaint's day of the name of any of the royal fa- 
mily operas are exhibited, each of which is ſaid to coſt 
about ſix thouſand guldens ; for the magnificence of the 
theatre, the ſplendour of the decorations, "the richneſs of 
the habits, and the performance in the orcheſtra, ſurpaſs 
any thing of the kind in Europe. Theſe days are called 
days of gala; and the ladies of quality, whenever they 
have a mind to diſplay the magnificence of their apart- 
ments, or oblige a friend by complimenting them on the 
day of their faint, declare, that on ſuch a day will be 
their gala, All the friends or relations of the lady whoſe 
ſaint 1t is, are obliged to appear in their beſt cloaths and 
all their jewels. The miſtreſs of the houſe takes no 
particular notice of any body, nor returns any body's 
viſit. The company are ſplendidly entertained, and af- 


tion, all games of hazard being forbidden, 


P p f The 


It will be proper before we take leave of Vienna, to 


Daniſh, and Dutch ambaſſadors; but in the ſtreets they 


the Hoſt, the ignorant multitude frequently handling 


As the houſes of the great are richly furniſhed, the 


chamber, according to their ſeniority. She uſually plays 


court, thoſe of 


terwards divided into ſeveral parties at cards, or coverſa= 
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| {marble  xponument ofthe emperor Ferdinand II 


beloiſter 
_ «Are. three. colleges of 
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within a triangular piece of eryſtal. 
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15 Vinh CUR repre- 


ſentin Ihe ts, bes 55 175 ramids, &c. The roof 
= 1 10 55 d. tiles 7 Farious ba 


higheſt 1 Gu is ur hundred” 8 or, acrthe" to] the 
Ven ” Auſtrian feet 


and a half hig "-Te is built of 1 8 blocks of free-ſtdne 
faſtened t 56 BY 14 iron W an d is. the ſtrong if 
ſteeple in Fg x n it hangs eat bell u ward of 
ten feet in height, 1 thirt ae feet two inches in cir- 
— weighing, E55 25 of the clapper, ſeben- 
tern tons And 4 half. 


and. a half lor 
—— =_ 1 bay was Caft by order. of the empẽror 


uy 
106 ch wa, 80 0 he Turkih Rd pieces a It ſeveral 
_battles... 1 785 inſide of this church is a coftly ti gh 
altar, with many relics and curioſities, and a ma agen 


14 
174 


9 
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eight #5 Rundred 0 twen 


n; Vienna reckoned four pariſh churches, with ten 
<a 1 ed by Particular eceleſiaſtics, fixteen 
ure d ei zhteen cloiſters ; among theſe | 
8 0 a college of re lar canons, 

of Au guſtins, of St. "Dorothea, A apuchin Convent, A 
< Minot. eonvent, and the, cloiſter of bare. footed Au- 


e 255 ed 5 it! up Air of F out 12 
"ce 1 Fig HI. 0 ad x Chapel built here to 
ii oy — 25 roneſs of the teeth, in ſO: 
of a. vow he made ae when i his ſon prince Leo opold 
8 is..tecth, by bY: 15 of 8 t Apen ſhewn bete i is 

likewi adore and kiſſed by the vulgar, who, Lin nd 


the touch of it a cure for the de ooth-ach: 


110 Among the haritable foundations i 18 the burghers hof. ar A 


. -Pital in whic three thouſand perſons are "maintained. 

g The. imperi El muſeum is in the caltte, and has an] 
- aſtoniſhing. variety of curioſities in gold, filver, ivory, | 
and mother of pearl, mathematical inſtruments of ex- 
_ quiſite workmanſhip, excellent pictures, antique intag- or 
lic's, vaſes of agate, jaſper, cryſtal, garnet, emerald, and 


« © 


27 Jewels of. ineſtimable value. Among the curiolities is 
_ ſeriouſly ſhewn a dæmon, or familiar ſpirit, which being 


. conjured out of a demoniac, was confined in a glaſs : but] gat 


this is really nothing more than ſome dark. coloured 
moſs, or ſomething of that kind, which has ſome diſtant 
[reſemblance of a little man, and is naturally incloſed 


The imperial library is a very handſome edifice, adorn- 


ed with good paintings, ſculpture, and a ſuperb gallery: 
with pen to the number and importance of the manu- 


ſeripts and printed books, it may vie with the Vatican 


and royal French libraries, and, with reſpect | to printed 
books, exceeds them. 

The land-houſe of the ſtates of 1 Auftria and the 
ga are fine modern ſtructures. The riding- 
houſe and the chancery of the empire are noble build- 


7. ings in the modern taſte, The other public buildings here 


are the im e arſenal, the burghers arſenal, the impe- 
near the new gate, in which is every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the equipment of the ſhips uſed on the Danube, 
of and 1.4 opera-houſe, which is a magnificent ſtructure. 
The univerſity is {aid to conſiſt of four nations; theſe 
are the Auſtrian, Rheniſh, Hungarian, and Saxon. © An 
academy of painting, ſculpture; and architecture, was 
fou ded here in 1705. The Thereſian college, which 
was founded by the empreſs queen Maria Thereſa, is a 
well inſtituted Nding academy, the members of which 
are all unjformly dreſſed, and each of them pays for his 
board, lodgings wathing ſchool-books, and other neceſ- 


pper, Which is eleen 


teen thouſand volumes, which are moſtly fdlios, 2a 


| 155 but that in the Herron ſtreet! is the moſt-: 
| The front is aderned with columns and ſtatues ; andthe 


| emperor Leopold driving that people from hence, t 
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for riding: Fe Savoy Lic tenffein ri iding ade wa, 
[founded b Maria Thereſs, Tutehel of Savoy; 8 I 
born priticels of Lichtenſteinn 7) RT 4 Si | 


Among the palates of Vienttaisthatiofp [ 
e Which e of four ſtories, the third of due ke . | 


mot magrificent;but the apartments a 
r {ſomewhat darkened by the houſes on the-otherſidee ty, 


{| ſtreet,” In the front are thres''dovry” 0 opening "dps 
many Walser; and in every ſtory are ſey eyenteen N 
dows.... The roof i is flat, im the Italian taſte, and => 
78 eigkteen large ſtatues. To ere | 
are fine paintings, repreſenti battles | 
— . Wa 5 1 Hors 
A e e of f of the ce Turin. ag | 
beautifi | ting a l Is pur 
Sa . Sbene of the apartments are kj 
with, crimſon velvet, eſpecially that in which: the ha 
prince Eugene gave diese ho! the Turkiſh | 
under a canopy,” and in à chair of ſtate. The flor in 
this room made of braſs, and repreſents: Hercules n. 
l che hydra. In another apartment iz ere 
Ki © and 'a'deſk eee Promo veg gn. No. 
thing can be more beautiful than che dgaltag. gl 
chamber; and indeed every part of this ſuperb palace z 
embellifhed with exquiſite pictures, glaſſes of all king, 
and fine chimney- pieces. The library -containg four, 


being bound in red Turky gilt, make a five appearance, 
In this library is alſo a planetarium, in which-Mer. Roy. 

ley, an Engliſhman, has accurately repreſented the x- 
volutions of the Ry bodies EY do che (a 


Perniean ſyſtem. A+ Wals I ab 7 
The prince of Lichtenſteltthasthbee palacezin Views 


palace is furniſhed in the Italian taſte, with ſculptur, 
paintings, and antiques. Among the paintings aue f. 
veral pieces by Rubens; particularly ſic capital he 
repreſenting the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, value 
Eur | at about twetity-four thouſand dollars; Herodias wid 
John the Baptiſt's head by Raphael; the building of th 
tower of Babel on vellum, and the overthrow of Pl 
rich with his army in the Red Sea, i 
e Very curious. The ſaloon is elegant and 
'vaulted roof was painted by Belucci, — 
the cieling of the firſt and ſecond ſtories on canvas. 
The ſuburbs are much larger than the city itſeli, ic 
chey encompaſs, but are removed to the diſtance of fir 
or ſix hundred paces from the works of the fort. The 
line which encloſes them, and extends on both ſides b 
Leopoldſtadt, was in the year 1704 thrown up againſtth 
Hungarian rebels, and afterwards lined with bricks; the 
tes and entries to it being always kept by regula 
guards; of theſe Leopoldſtadt is the principal, ani li 
next the city on an iſland of the Danube; it _ 
merly called the Jews Town, but in the year 1670, Ur 
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if 


took its name from him. It contains one 
two monaſteries, the old imperial Favourita, a cin 
which in the year 1683 was almoſt we, Th 
Turks, and only a ſmall part of it is repaited, here 
are hare alſo many fine houſes and gardens. . ,; 
Oppoſiteto it on the other fide of the Danube le the 
large ſuburb of Roſſau, which contains ſome fit 
churches, palaces, houſes, and gardens, The nobleſ 
theſe palaces is that of prince Lichtenſtein, which is e. 
tremely magnificent.” The greatſtair-caſe confiſts oftw 
fli g a every ſtep coſt ſixty guilders, each being: 
. block of jet marble, ſeven paces in length, and 
the two flights are a hundred and eight of Theſe theps 
Though the Italian palaces greatly ſurpaſs all others i 
the beauty and magnificence of the ſtair . caſes, Jet Ital 
. very few that equal this. The ſaloon, which k 
very ſuperb, was painted by Pozzo, and is adorned W' wit 
lou, ul azütiul ſtone ſtatues, ſo finely encruſted wi 


plaſter, that they have the appearance of alabaſter; TW D 
of the apartments are entirely painted by F ranceſchinid loi 
Bologna; and'in every part ot this noble palace, ith her, 
is entertained with pieces of parnting by celebrated "Th ſem 
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founded by Maria Thereſa, the empreſs queen, and the | 
im 


and a ſmall church. 17527255 
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angles, and ſeven rooms in the wings. In the room ad- 
joining to the prince's bed- chamber are ſeveral exquiſite 
pieces of painting in miniature, and in the next apart- 
ment is a chandelier of rock-cryſtal valued at twenty 
thouſand guldens, each gulden equal to two ſhillings 
and four-pence. Here is alſo a Dutch piece of painting 
of great value, repreſenting an old women on her death 
bed, with her daughter on her knee taking her leave of 
her, while her maid is ſtirring a medicine, and the phy- 
lician looking into an urinal. In the chapel is a fine pic- 
ture of the reſurrection of our Saviour. The lar 
laloon is an oblong octogon, the cieling of which is 
lnely painted in freſco, and it yields a very fine proſpect 
over the gardens towards the city. Among the excellent 
paintings in the other apartments are, a beautiful piece 
repreſenting Adam and Eve as big as the life, a woman 
embracing a youth in a bath, Endymion and Diana, and a 
copy of Rubens's three Graces, which is much eſteemed. 
he gardens lie on a ſlope, whence its elegant water- 
works appear to advantage. In that part of the garden 
on the left called Paradiſe, is a ſpacious aviary made of 
curwus wire-work, and alſo beautiful walks and gilt 
lummer-houſes. On one ſide of this palace the prince 
28 a view from his apartment of eight ſmall courts, em- 
liſhed with fountains and rows of cheſnut trees, 
among which are to be ſeen a conſiderable number of 


ße animals. : EL RES 
The ſuburb called the Landſtraſze lies directly oppoſite 
on the other ſide of the Danube, and contains a fine 
Cloiſter of hermits of the order of St. Auguſtin, who 
3 wear a white ermine; alſo a couple of chapels, a 
eminary of Jeſuits, an hoſpital, and ſeveral fine houſes. 
, The Prater, or imperial park, is a pretty large iſland 
Planted with wood, and has ſome fine walks, to which 
ine people in ſpring reſort in order to take the air. 
56 
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The inhabitatits of the city and ſuburbs artioiint to 
about-'a hundred and eighty or two hundred thouſand, 
= country about Vienna is fertile, and produces good 

© The fineſt of all the imperial pleafure - houſes is Schon- 
brun, which lies at the diſtance of a league from Vienna; 
it was begun by the emperor Joſeph, who did not live 
to finiſh it. The pleaſant ſituation: of this place is, how- 

ever, attended with one inconvenience; which is, that 


che little river Wien croſſes the road ſeveral times be- 


tween it and Vienna; and as it is ſubject to ſudden floods, 
it frequently happens, that a perſon who goes to Schon- 
brun at noon without the leaſt d in the evening 


finds his return rendered impracticable by the ſwelling 
of the river. N „ 


It will be proper before we take leave of Vienna, to 
give ſome account of the inhabitants of this celebrated 
city. The Proteſtants have the public exerciſe of their 
religion allowed them at the houſes of the Swediſh, 
Daniſh, and Dutch ambaſſadors ; but in the ſtreets they 
muſt take care not to come in the way of a proceſſion of 
the Hoſt, the ignorant multitude frequently handling 
very roughly thoſe who make a conſcience of kneeling 
bod ol e EN hbeG: 


— " o 


The pride of rank is an eternal ſubje& of quarrels a- 
| mong the great, for none of them will, upon any con- 
dition, deſiſt from their pretenſions where they imagine 

their rank is concerned. The lady Wortley Montague 
| obſerves, that they are fever lively but upon points of 


ceremony, and mentions two coaches, which meeting in 
a. narrow ſtreet at night, when the ladies in them not 


being able to adjuſt the ceremonial of whoſe coachman 
| ſhould back, fat there with equal gallantry till two i 


the morning, when the emperor ſending his guards they 
were both taken out exactly at the ſame moment, and. 
carried away in chairs. The men are not leſs touched 
with this point of honour, and not only ſcorn to marry, 


but to make love to any woman of a family leſs illuſtrious. 
[har wer own, bo Low 


As the houſes of the great are richly furniſhed, the 
good taſte and magnificence of their tables are anſwerable 
to that of their furniture. They have frequently fifty 
diſhes of meat, all ſerved in ſilver, and well dreſſed, with 
a deſſert proportionable ſerved in the fineſt china. But 


| what appears moſt ſurpriſing is the variety and richneſs 


of their wines. It is uſual to lay a liſt of their names 
upon the plates of the gueſts along with their napkins, 
and there are ſometimes eighteen different ſorts, all ex- 
quiſite in their kind, | +5 | 


Mr. Keyſler ſays, that when the empreſs amuſes herſelf 
in the evening with playing at cards, her company are 
the ladies of the privy-counſellors or lords of the bed- 
chamber, according to their ſeniority, She uſually plays 
at a gulden, or two ſhillings and four-pence a fü. 

Among the diverſions of the imperial court, thoſe of 
the carnival muſt not be omitted; though the ſtrictneſs 
of the ceremonial checks the liberty ee at othe 
courts in the carnival maſquerades, no ladies but thoſe 
who have acceſs to the empreſs's chamber are admitted 
at court on thoſe occaſions. The emperor generally 
dances ſeveral times with the empreſs and archdutcheſſes, 
but the empreſs dances with the emperor only. In the 
country-dances their imperial majeſties are ſpectators, 
but the archdutcheſſes mingle with the company. 

On the ſaint's day of the name of any of the royal fa- 
mily operas are exhibited, each of which is ſaid to coſt 
about ſix thouſand guldens; for the magnificence of the 
theatre, the ſplendour of the decorations, the richneſs of 
the habits, and the performance in the orcheſtra, ſurpaſs 
any thing of the kind in Europe. Theſe days are called 
days of gala; and the ladies of quality, whenever they 
have a mind to diſplay the magnificence of their apart- 
ments, or oblige a friend by complimenting them on the 
day of their faint, declare, that on ſuch a day will be 
their gala, All the friends or relations of the lady whoſe 
faint 1t is, are obliged to ar in their beſt cloaths and 


all their jewels. The miſtreſs of the houſe takes no 
particular notice of any body, nor returns any body's 
"viſit. The company are ſplendidly entertained, and af- 
terwards divided into ſeveral parties at cards, or coverſa- 
tion, all games of hazard being forbidden, 
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| embelliſhed this work has fully deſcribed them, we ſhall 


- ſays, * The ſtage was built over avery large canal, and 


it was repreſented, a ſhower of rain happening, "x 
<<* opera was broke off, and the company crowded away 


«dies are, in as high a degree, ridiculous. They have 


8 


„„ which holds four, for yourſelf and company. The 


low and dark; but I confeſs the comedy admirably 


cc banker o 


4c greateſt part of the comedy turns upon poor Amphi- 
c trion's being tormented by theſe people for their debts, 


were placed three oval pictures, which were the marks to 


— 


Lhe operas are here performed at court; and as the noble : 


ith whoſe obſervations we have in ſeveral parts 


mom particular account of this and other diverſions from 
her Letters. This lady, on viſiting one of theſe: operas, 
at the beginning of the ſecond act divided into two 
< parts, diſcovering the water; on which there imme- 
<« diately came, from different parts, two fleets of little 
* pre: veſſels, that gave the repreſentation of a nayal 
fight. It is not eaß to imagine the beauty of this 
<« ſcene, and all the reſt were perfectly fine in their kind. 
The ftory of the opera was the enchantment of Alcina, 
which gives opportunities for a great variety of ma- 
© chines and changes of the ſcene, Which are performed 
with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs. The theatre is ſo large that 
7e it is hard to carry the eye to the end of it, and the 


& habits in the utmoſt magnificence, to the number of 
«© a hundred and eight. No houſe could hold ſuch large 
<« decorations'; but the ladies all fitting in the open air, 
_ expoſes them to great inconveniences ; for there is but | 


& one canopy for the imperial family, and the firſt night | 


in ſuch confuſion, that I was almoſt ſqueezed to 
« death. FFM on OL n 
gut if their operas are thus delightful, their come- 


& but one play-houſe, where I had the curioſity to go 


<< to a German comedy, and was very glad it happened | 
_ © to be the ſtory of Amphitrion. a h:s 


been already handled by a Latin, French, and Engliſh 
<6 poet, I was curious to ſee what an Auſtrian author 
* would make of it. I underſtand enough of that lan- 
" guage to comprehend the greateſt part of it; and, be- 
< fides, I took with me a lady that had the goodneſs to 
<< explain to me every word. The way is to take a box, 


cc fixed price is a gold ducat. I thought the houſe very 


cc recompenſed that defect. I never laughed ſo much in 
«© my life. It begun with Jupiter's falling in love out 
| Aa p-hole in the clouds, and ended with the birth 
cc of Hercules. But what was moſt pleaſant was, the 
cc uſe Jupiter made of his metamorphoſis ; for you no 
cc ſooner ſaw him under the figure of Amphitrion, but 
< inſtead of flying to Alcmena with the raptures Mr. 
c Dryden puts into his mouth, he ſends for Amphi- 
c trion's _— and cheats him of a laced coat, and his 
a bag of money, a Jew of a diamond ring, 

< and beſpeaks a great ſupper in his name; and the 


cc Mercury uſes Sofia in the ſame manner. But I could 
cc not eaſily pardon the liberty the poet has taken of 
« lardin his play, not only with indecent expreſ- 
cc ſions, but ſuch groſs words as I do not think our mob 
« would ſuffer from a mountebank. Beſides, the two 
4 Soſias very fairly let down their breeches in the direct 
cc view of the boxes, which were full of people of the 
<< firſt rank, that ſeemed very well pleaſed with their en- 
c tertainment, and aſſured me this was a celebra 
6 piece. | 
t ought, however, to be added, in juſtice to the Ger- 
mans, that ſince the time this lady wrote, they have 
greatly improved in the arts, and that their poetry, which 
even at the beginning of the preſent century was very 
rude, and in its infancy, is now much improved, and 
have both poems and dramatic pieces that would do 
honour to any nation. : 
The above ingenious lady deſcribes another common 
amuſement of the court, which will farther ſerve to 
characterize the taſte of the great in this metropolis. The 
empreſs was ſeated on a little throne at the end of a fine 
alley in her garden, and on each fide of her were ranged 
two parties of her ladies of quality, headed by two youn 
archdutcheſſes, all dreſſed in their hair full of jewels, wit 
fine light guns in their hands; and at proper diſtances 


be ſhot at. The firſt was that of a Cupid filling a bum- 
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«, Japt here,“ The ſecond, Fortis hald 
in her hand, with the motto, % For her whos e 
e favours.” The third was a-word wich a laure), 
on, the point, the motto, ( Here is no-ſhame iu 1d 
* vanquiſhed.” Negr the empreſs was a gilded t. 
wreathed with flowers, formed of little crooks; Or 
hung rich Turkiſh handkerchiefs, tippets; ribbong, 
 &c.. for the ſmall prizes, The empreis gave the > yo | 
her own. hand, which was a fine ruby ring ſet round nee | 
diamonds in a gold ſnuff-box. There was for the ſeoony 
a little Cupid ſet with brilliants; and beſides theſe af 
of fine china for the tea-table,. japanned trunks; fn 


ed DM 
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and many other things of the like nature,” All then. | 


of quality at Vienna were ſpectators, but the ladies a 


e e e e 8 EC F. X. 9 Wit. 
A conciſe Deſcription of the ather principal Places in id % 
2 of 25 e _ 125 
1 of the emperor's | pleaſure-houſes i 
| Laxenburg, which is ſituated about two Germ 
miles from Vienna, in a pleaſant little wood, and near it 
is a pretty well inhabited village and park. The exten, 
five circumjacent plain affords very great conveniency 
for the baiting of herons, which is ſaid to be perform! 
here in ſpring+time by the imperial family. 4 
In the neighbourhood of Vienna is Baden, which u 
much frequented for its warm baths, aſſemblies, and 
other diverſions. Bath ſexes bathe here without diftine. 
tion in the ſame bath, and at the ſame time. The hath. 
ing cloaths are made to cover the whole body, and thaſe 


.had{ permiſſion to ſhoot, and the archdutcheſs Any, | 


* 


„* 


of the women have lead at the bottom of them ta ben 


them down. There are ſeats within the baths: far the 
convenienceof ſitting in the water, whichcan beraiſed or | 
lowered at pleaſure. The company walk up and downin 


the bath converſing together, and the ladies are ſametine | 
| treated with ſweetmeats. There are particular doors aul 


ſtairs leading into the ſeparate ſtove· rooms aut af the hath 
where the different ſexes dreſs and undreſs apart. Some d 
theſe baths are within and others without it, and in moſt 
of them the water is extremely clear. The principal i 
called the women's baths, and next to that the Duke's 
and Anthony's baths, There isalſoongappropriated tothe 
uſe of the poor. The ſulphureous effiuvia ariſing from 
the baths tinge moſt kind of metals with yellow; 1 
a ſilver cup, after being ſome time uſed for drinking the 
water, contracts a ſort of gilding. Theſe baths . 
chiefly recommended to patients atflicted with the gout, 
lameneſs, pains in the joints, and any arthritic diſorders. 
Barren women often reſort thither and find relief; but 


whether this proceeds from the virtue of the water, of | 


that of the company, we ſhall not determine. Before the 


principal church in this town is a fine pillar dedicated to 


the Holy Trinity. | | 8 
Neuſtadt is a pleaſant and well built town on the 
Leitha: it is well fortified, and contains ſome broad even 
ſtreets, with ſome fine ſquares ornamented with pillars 
in honour of the Virgin Mary. Theſe pillars have 2 
fine effect in a city; and though ſeldom ſeen in other 
popiſh countries, are very frequent in the Auſtrian ter- 
ritories. The palace here has been allotted for the neu 
erected military academy, and is now inhabited by the 
young gentlemen, who are inſtructed byofficers appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe in all parts of the art of war, and by 
others in the mathematics and polite literature. 
is alſo a college of Jeſuits. Out of the fine earth near 
this place is made a very beautiful ſort of porcelain. 
The moſt conſiderable places in Upper Auſtria, which 
is divided into four quarters, are the following: 
Lintz, the capital of Upper Auſtria, ſtands in an agtee- 


able ſituation on the river Danube, in the forty-eight? 


degree twenty-one minutes north latitude, and the four- 


teenth degree twelve minutes eaſt longitude, It is 


built and populous, and has ſome fine ſuburbs. The 
old town conſiſts almoſt entirely of one ſingle ſtreet, and 
includes gn it the citadel, which is ſeated on an emi. 
nence that affords a fine open proſpect. In this citadel 


per of Burgundy, and the motto, It is eaſy. to be va- | 


* 


are the courts of juſtice for Upper Auſtria; andi in 5 
| bs tow 


Baden and Neuftade, Im 
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dery belong! 


poor. 2 town ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
he the place Where it falls into the Ens. It conſiſts 
three parts 3 the town with its ſuburbs, and the vil- 
aof Ens and Steyr, both which have a communication 


ng to the Teutonic order, and ſome manu- 
his 


; Jon a high hill, and here is a ma , 
Zine, conftantly well furniſhed. The Jeſuits have 4 
fine church, and a chapel detached from it, where the 


| contains ſome fine ſtreets and houſes, The caſtle ſtand 


N 


architecture and ſculpture are well worth ſeeing. Over 
the entrance of this chapel is a Latin inſcription to this 


100 the former by means of bridges. It has a citadel, purpoſe : * The imperial mauſoleum of Ferdinand TI: 


ieh ſtands on a point of a ſteep rock within the walls, 
wi the town are alſo one pariſh church, one col- 
(cor of Jeſuits, together With a cloiſter of Dominicans 
11 another of Buns, as alſo an hoſpital.” Without the 
own is a convent of capuchins, and all theſe religious 
douſes have churches. Moſt of the inhabitants work 
in ſteel and iron. This place was formerly the capital 
of 2 county, and belonged to Stiria ; but it has been 
{arites {ron FREE," deen dae to the country” alove 
= . Of ibe Dutchy of S TIR EA. +: R 
Situation, Mountains, and Face of the Country ; iti Pro- 
%, Rovers," fe, with the principal Plas it contains 


TIRIA, or Steyermark, in the circle of Auſtria, is 
bounded by the archdutchy of Auſtria on the north ; 

by Hu on the eaſt; by Carniola on the ſouth 3 
and by Garinthia and Saltzburgon the weſt. The nor- 


V 
Upper Steyermark contains many high and 14 
mountains, among which the Grimming 1s the highe 
in the country ;- but by the diligence of the inhabitants 
this dutchy is pretty well cultivated, ſo that in many 
places the highett tops of the mountains are inhabited. 

The people who dwell in theſe parts in winter, when 
geat quantities of ſnow fall, are blocked up for ſeve- 
ral months, and as it were rendered captives. Indeed 

they are ſo habituated to the cold, that they ſeldom come 
down from theſe eminences. It is aſtoniſhing that 2 
are able to ſucceed fo well with the plough on theſe 
mountains, and that the eminences themſelves are fo 


The inhabitants cultivate. a fine ſort of wheat, which 
is ſufficient not only to ſupply their neceſſities, but in 
ſome meaſure alſo for ſale. They have fruit, large 
ts, and wild fowl. The 
brooks and lakes, many. of which lie between the high 
rocks, are rich in fiſh. In ſome places are ſmall vales, 
and the inhabitants take advantage of eyery ſpot of earth. 
| The mountains contain filver, lead, copper, and par- 
ticularly iron, The Stirian fteel is reckoned the beſt 
in Europe, The foreſts, with which the ridges of the 
mountains are covered, yield a ſufficient 2 of 
wood for the uſe of the ſmelting huts. In theſe moun- 
tans are likewiſe hot baths and medicinal ſprings. 

The 2 rivers which run through this country 
ae the Muehr and Ens, both of which riſe in the bi- 


Lower Steyermark has fewer mountains and more 
Plains, The hills produce fine wine, and the plains, 
vlich are alſo fruitful, have hot baths and medicinal 
ſprings. In the quarter of Cilli, as in Carniola and 
ltaly; dormice are caught in plenty, and eaten. 

The language of the Stirians is very rough, They 
ſpeak the Wendiſh tongue, which is in uſe among the 
common people for ſeveral miles round Gratz ; but thoſe 
Who are raiſed only a ſmall degree above the vulgar ſpeak - 
not only Wendiſh, but German and Italian, and the 


Principal inhabitants ſpeak alſo French. . 


In the whole dutchy are twenty boroughs, near one | 


undred market towns, and about five hundred citadels, 
many of which ſtand on the higheſt ſummits of the 
rocks, The highways, notwithſtanding the country is 

mountainous, have been put into excellent condition. 
he principal place in Lower Stiria is the city of 


ratz, the capital of the whole dutchy, which is ſeated | 


contains a colle 


<<" emperor of Rome, ſacred to St. Catherine virgin and 
<< tnartyr,” On the roof is repreſented the life of the 
emperor Leopold, in ſeveral emblematical paintings, and 
on the tower is an obſervatory well furniſhed with ma- 


ſovereign's hoſpital, the fine Trinity pillars of gilt braſs 
in the market-place, the ſovereign's fort, in which the 
1 privy council, the government, the chamber for the In- 
ner Auſtrian countries, and the military council, are 


"| kept; and in this fort is alſo the arſenal ; the land-houſe, 


o 8 : 1 


eight cloiſters, with their churches. In the Dominican 


Sienna exchanging her heart for that of Chriſt ; and at 
ſome diſtance an the right hand, is the portrait of St. 


land. An inſcription underneath ſays, that the Bleſſed 
Virgin was ſo pleaſed with his love to her, that in the 
preſence of the Son of God, an infinite number of an- 


Save him with her virgin mouth a kiſs of . . 
peace, refreſhed him with the milk of her moſt ch 
breaſt, and 


reſented him with a ring in token of the 
marriage. 


owever, ſome of the more ſenſible Ro- 


4 


impious fictions. 


Muehr, is a church with a cloiſter ; but in the large 
ſuburbs on the other ſide of the river, are ſeveral 
churches and convents. In the midſt of a 7 about 
a mile from the city, is a round hill, on which are eret- 
ted nine chapels in commemoration of Chriſt's paffion 
In one of theſe chapels: the whole crucifix is covered 
with pearls ; but the ſculpture of all of them is very 
coarſe, and ſometimes ridiculous, Beſides the hol 


ner of that of Jeruſalem, here is alſo a Scala Santa, or 
holy ſtairs, by aſcending which every Friday, and on 
the days of the invention and elevation of the croſs; 
people may gain forty days indulgence. . 


mount, to which is given the name of Calvary, is the 
ſeat of count Adam. The gardens, paintings, and wa- 
ter- works, are greatly admired by the country people, 
though they contain nothing very extraordinary, 
The principal places in Upper Stiria are. 
Judenburg, its capital, which is ſeated on the high 


plain furrounded with high mountains that are continu- 
ally covered with ſnow. This place contains a royal 


town is a convent of nuns. | ; 
Leuben was formerly the capital of the county, and 
of Jeſuits, and a Nominican convent, 
both of which have churches ; and without the walls are 
two pariſh churches, one of which is in the ſuburbs, 
on the other fide of the Muehr, in which is alſo a con- 
vent of Dominicans, A great trade in iron is carried 
on here, RG | TT. 


„8 =. a8: 
Of the Dutchy of CARINTHIA. | 
Is Situation, Rivers, Mountains, and principal Places, 


PHE dutchy of Carinthia, in the circle of Auſtria, 
is bounded on the eaſt by Stiria ; on the north by 


on the river Muehr, in the forty-ſeventh degree twenty- | 


* 


«> 
4 


Stiria and the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg; on the ſou 


thematical inſtruments. The other public buildings are 
the Jeſuits college, the univerſity, the pariſh church, the 


in which the land-diets are held; the arſenal of the land 
convent is a piece of painting repreſenting Catherine of 


Alan, a Dominican monk, who was a native of Eag- 


gels, and bleſſed ſpirits, ſhe was eſpouſed to St. Alan 3 


maniſts have openly expreſſed their abhorrence of ſuch 
In each of the ſuburbs that lie on the weſt ſide of the 


ſepulchre, which is faid to be conſtructed after the man- 
About the diſtance of four miles from the above 


bank of the Muehr, and commands a proſpe& into 4 


fort, a pariſh church, a cloiſter of Minorites, in which 
is a church, and a college of Jeſuits, and without the 
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Welt by Tyrol. © 


1 ted in the Jeſuits college 
are eleven boroughs, and 10 market towns. 
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1 2 i 
n rege and the Republic of Vence: a 


This country is Awad And gde be ie plated 
of the mountains are called St. Ulrich, Sx. Helena, St. 
Veit, and St. Lawrence, Seyeral '6f the mountains 
of this country yield 15 iron, and ſome of them lead. 
"There are 95 fertile dales, which produce Wheat and 
cher rain, yet the country carinvt e corn ſuffi⸗ 


or the inhabitants. bel 
This countr has alfo-a great niurber. of lakes, pg. 
Which iſſues 


Fu Vers. i he lätgeſt river 15 the Dran 
out o of Tcl Aan traverſing — 55 from eaſt to Wes 


Cari 

LD age all the other rivers and brooks e of the country; 

1 y. religion. profeſſed here is that of the R o- 
miſh church „though there were formerly many profeſ- 

ſors of the Lutheran'relj igion, and the youth are inſtruc- 

at Clagenfurt. In this dutchy | c 


ole of iron and ſteel, 


The principal manufactures are 
and afterwards. ex- 


which are worked in 2 
ported. The dutchy is courted a land captain, and 
 anmially contributes ſix 5 toms £ thirty-ſeven thouſan 
ſix hundred-ninety-five florins to the e of the mi- 
litary ſtate of the houſe of Auſtria. 5 

The principal towns in this  dutchy ; are, 25 
lag at, che capital of the d hich 5 is ie: 

ated near the river Glan, in the forty-ſeventh degree ten 
minutes north latitude, and the fourteenth degree twenty 
mĩnutes eaſt lon itude, and is alſo Joined by means of a 
canal with che Wordtſee. It is well built, and ſurround- 
ed with a wall ſaid to be broad enough for five coaches 
to drive a-breaſt. It contains fix ch urches, A college of 


AY 
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nuns, and a provincial-houſe. Tt is adorned with two 
marble pillars, one conſecrated to the Holy Trinity, t the 
other to the Virgin, and an equeſtrian ſtatue of the em- 
ror Leopold. In the year 1600 Martin, biſhop. of 
0 , came to this town, accompanied by four winded 
ſoldiers, in order to burn the Lutheran books and aboliſh 
that religion. In 1636, and 1723, the town was al- 
5 ers entirely conſumed by fire. 
Freiſach, the oldeſt town in Carinthia, is ſituated on 
the rivulet of Metnitz, and belongs: to the archbiſhop 
of Saltzburg.. 
It contains a citadel and two . and without 
the town ſtands the citadel of ee where the 
e vicar reſides. 
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Irs Situation, Extent, Mountains, Roads, and Produce ; the 
"IE of the People, their Language, Religion, Arms, 
and Exports ; with the principal Places in this Country: 
among which is a particular Account of the Lake of Cirk- 
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nit, fome remarkable Cavernigand Mines of Wi cJuver. 
NARNIOLA, which is alſo MA WP in the circle of 


Auſtria, is bounded on the north by Carinthia and 
Stiria : on the eaſt by Liburnia, Dalmatia, and Croatia; 
on the ſouth by that part of Iſtria poſſeſſed by the repub- 
lic of Venice, and by a part of the Adriatic Sea; and on 
the welt by Friuli, the country of Gortz, and a part of 
the Adriatic ; extending in its greateſt length a hundred 
and forty-two miles from eaſt to weſt, and a hundred 
and eighteen from north to ſouth, 

This dutchy- is for the moſt part mountainous, and 
ſome of the mountains are quite naked, while others are 
covered with wood ; ſome of them are uninhabited, and 
many of their ſummits are continually covered with 
ſnow. _. 

In winter, 1 the ſnow lies deep on the ground, 
ſome of the peaſants make uſe of ſmall baſkets, which 
they bind to their feet; and others have a kind of ſnow- 
ſkates made of thin narrow boards, like thoſe uſed by the 

Laplanders, by the help of which, and a ſtout ſtaff or 
pole, they deſcend from the mountains with great ſpeed. 
One of the moſt remarkable of theſe mountains is the 
Lobel, called by the Carinthians Lybel: it is high, 


rocky, and ſteep; and . the road winds round it, 


is 


F "EX tremhely, 


Jeſuits, an academy, two convents of monks, and one of 
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An 2 ſorpentine form, ren near 
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1 of veniſon and fowl, and with many kinds 
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pretty well paved; and 5 op Ap 2 
eb through the rock about a Punch 1 9 75 
trical paces in length, twelve feet high, and. nine! 
and this 5 7 Carniola from Carinthia,” f 
'ip pet froni this mountain is uncommon "file: © | be. 

118 is remarkable, that the roads t J £ 2M 
Stiria, thoüghi the cquntr cry Ale C3 
;* The waking of tele robls ar 
the ſubj 0 but'as as they-are "hy 


os 


very burthenſome to 

completed, the expence of keeping them in order 110 

© uſe 

it to a proper height, On each fide 1 Is 4 EL 
with large itones well compacted, and. the x 3 la | 

theſe ditches conſiſts of a ftratum of igt ee 'to 


Gay, which makes the road ve Toa 25 8 
reſhing floor. The greate 


d. 70 1. and the labourers d hav: goo 
at purpoſe, have their dwellings alon 
roads, that they _ beat We 9 

In Carniola are i ſprings and ee 
alſo contains ſeveral Iakes, and ſome EY aac 


d order. 


of which is the Sau, into which the other rivers 1 
charge 1 3 9 is eee and i its Gren iS 
COMmon r 2 it 0 1 Nn 
itſelf into ti Danube. "ny W e fn 8 


Though this country is moſtly - mountaitions, Fett | 
contains many. fruitful 2 — fields which not not oll 
yield good paſturage, but every year produce I 
crop; for when Wheat, rye, Meoleys, BY peas, be 


lentils are cut down, they ſow huck : Wheat This d va 
alſo png ar excellent fruit, which bec becomes ex 
and of which the inhabitants make cyder. and pe 


large cheſnuts and walnuts are here very, plentiful, au 
in ſome parts are olives, citrons, oranges, lemons,4 pome- 
granates, figs, and grapes, of Which an exquiſits 40 
ang red wine are made. 

The bowels of the earth eld ſeveral forts of miner 
| and metals, as copper, iron, and lead; and the marbleef - 
this country is very. beautiful ; but falt j is wanting, and 
the people are obliged to purchaſe it at the nagazi 
provided by the ſovereigg. W 

There are here horſes and horned cattle 17 g 
plenty, and the people furniſh. themſelves: n 1 m 

This country is more populous than one would im: 
gine; for it contains twenty-one boroughs, : thirty- fie 


markets, and, according to Valvaſor, upwards of four 


thouſand villages. The common people are extremely 
hardy, for they go bare-foot in winter through the ſnow, 
and the men always with open breaſts. © night the 
ſleep without bed or bolſter on a hard bench, and thei 
food is always mean. The common people are of Sch. 
vonian extraction; but the principal nobility are for the 
moſt part deſcended from the Germans. 

The two principal languages in C are the 
Sclavonic and the German; in the latter of which al 
letters are written, judicial matters carried on, * al 
writings made. 

The Chriſtian religion was gradually real here 
about the latter end of the eighth century, T he Luthc- 
ran doctrine alſo gained a conſiderable 5 in the 15 
teenth century; but was afterwards Win 
the inhabitants at preſent profeſs the popiſh — mp . 
cept the Walachians and Uſcocs, who adhere to tit 
Greek religion, and ſtile themſelves Old Believers. 
Carniola are three biſhoprics, that of Laubach, to which 
belong a number of pariſhes i in Carniola, twenty e 
pariſhes in Stiria, and ſixteen in Carinthia; the oth 
biſhoprics are thoſe of Biben and Trieſt. In this dutch 
there are computed to be a hundred and thirty-four pr 
riſhes, and twenty-four religious houſes, _ 

The arms of this dutchy are an eagle crowned, a 
whoſe breaſt and expanded wings is a diced creſcent. 

From Carniola are exported intoother countries bornel 
cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, white and red wine, quickſilye) 
iron, ſteel, oil of olives, linen, a kind of woollen ſtuf, 


Spaniſh leather, which is prepared in plenty a Upper 
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arnicha; bose), Siber for" thip-building, and many 

$wooden-Ware, boxes, dithes, trencaers, ſpoons, 
heres a nnually-eontributes to the houſe of Auſtria 
| hundred and xty=three thouſand one hundred and 
leyenty one florins fixty-fix kruitaers. This dutchy is 


— 
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CC 
1 ee wholeſome air and freth ſprings. The vineyards 
—_ are but few.” Tron is found in the greateſt plenty, 


and there are profitable iron- works in many parts of the 


country: The lake of Feldes is near five miles long, 
and above two broad; it is uncommonly deep, but in 
its middle riſes @ found mountain, on which ſtands a 
(mall church, and at its foot is a fine ſpring. The 
lake of Wocheiner ariſes out of a copious ſpring that 
"oils from a very high rock into the dale of Wocheiner, 
which is about three miles long and a mile broad, and 
out of it runs a river called the Wocheiner Sau, which, 
after a courſe of nineteen miles, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Sau. Both in the lake and river are excellent 


we this dutchy are the following remarkable places: 
Laubatcht, or Laybach, the principal town in Car- 


niola, is ſituated on a navigable river of the ſame name, 
by which it is o divided, that it lies partly in Upper and 


partly in Lower Carniola. * That part which forms the 
latter, is the largeſt and fineſt, © The royal citadel here 
ſtands on an eminence covered with trees and beautifully 
cultivated, and at its foot is that part of the city in 


Iich are the market, the town-houſe, the cathedral, 


and epiſcopal palace. The cathedral is finely painted, 
and under the cupola are four ſtatues of its antient bi- 
ſhops. In the. Auguſtins church, behind the high al- 
tar, is a Caſa Santa, in imitation of that at Loretto. 


The Urſuline nuns have a very beautiful light church, 
and that of St. Peter is one of the fineſt in the city, | 


At the Jeſuits church is a ſuperb altar of marble, a- 
dorned with four ſtatues that are worth ſeeing : their 
library is well contrived, and thoſe fathers have ſpacious 
wine-vaults capable of containing three thouſand pipes, 


which is the leſs ſurpriſing, as moſt of the rents of their 


eltates are paid in wine. The whole town contains three 
ſuburbs, in one of 'which live the butchers, in the ſe- 
cond are chiefly fiſhermen, and the third is principally 
inhabited by mariners. "Theſe ſuburbs contain five 
churches, four cloiſters, and a commandery of the knights 


of Malta. The ſtreets are narrow; and, beſides the a- 


bove buildings, the eouneil-houſe and the royal provin- 
cial and city arſenal are worthy of notice. The biſhop 
is immediately under the pope, and bears the title of a 
prince of the holy Roman empire. This place carries 
on a conſiderable cradle 0 6 gee 7D 


Lower Carniola, more uſually called Dalenſka Stran, 


contains many fruitful valleys, and produces red and 
white wine. In many places there are here no ſprings, 


and particularly the fertile bottom of Temnitz labours 


under a total want of ſprings and running water ; whence 
the inhabitants, when they have been long without rain, 
are obliged to fetch water at five or fix miles diſtance. 
Among the cayerns or grottos in this part of Carniola, 
that near Lueg is worthy of notice. 'The entrance of this 
cavern extends a conſiderable length under the rocks, 
and within it are ſeen many icicles equal in whiteneſs to 
ſnow itſelf. e | r | 
One of the principal towns in this diſtri is Rudolph- 
ſworth, or Neuſtadtlein, a royal town ſeated on an 
emihence on the river Gurk, and founded by the arch- 
duke Rodolph IV. in 1 365, whence it received its name. 
It has a collegiate church, to which belong four others 
in the town, fourteen in the country, and hve pariſhes 
in Stiria. It has a monaſtery of Franciſcan friars, and 
another of Capuchins. The many incurſions of the 
urks into the territory belonging to this town, toge- 
ther with fires and pe Hence, . have reduced it from its 
former flouriſhing ſtate. 8 
he next divifon is Middle Carniola, to which be- 
gs a tract called Dry Carniola, which is between four 
and five German miles in extent; and if we include in it 


the bottom of Temnitz, which belongs to Lower Car- 
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niola, and is alſo deſtitute of water, it is between fix and 
ſeven in compaſs ;/ yet this tract of land, though almoſt 


every where moumtainous and ſtony, is covered with 


great and ſmall villages, and in ſome parts of it che in- 

habitants make good wine. The celebrated lake of 
Eirknitz in this part is very remarkable ; it takes its 
name from the neighbouring market- town, and is en- 
compaſſed with wild, rough, and ſtony mountains; but 
round it alſo lie two inhabited citadels, nine villages, and 
twenty chur ches... eee e 


This lake is one German mile in length from north to 
ſouth, half a German mile in breadth, and from one, 
to two; three, and four fathoms in depth, the pits ex- 
cepted, ſome of which are many fathoms deep. In it lie 
three beautiful iſtands covered with trees; theſe iſlands 
are called Vornec, Velha Goriza, and Mala Goriza. A 
peninſula alſo runs into this lake, and is ſepatrated from 
the iſland of Vornee by a canal. In the lake are many 


2 


| holes or pits with long ditches like canals, and eight 


brooks diſcharge themſelves into it. 8 
It is a common ſaying; that in this lake a perſon may 
ſow and reap, hunt and fiſh, within the ſpace of a year; 
but this is the leaſt remarkable circumſtance in it, and 
no more than what may be ſaid of almoſt any other ſpot 
that is overflowed in winter or ſpring. The moſt won 
derful circumſtance is its ebbing and flowing. The for- 
mer always happens in a long drought, when it runs off 
through eighteen holes at the bottom, which form ſo 
many eddies or whirlpools. . Valvaſor mentions a ſingu- 
lar method of' fiſhing in one of theſe holes called Ribeſ- 
cajama, and ſays, that when the water is entirely run off 
into its ſubterraneous reſervoirs, the peaſants venture with 
lights into that cavity, which is in a hard rock, three 6r 
four fathoms under ground, to a ſolid bottom; whence 
the water running through ſmall holes, as through a 
ſieve, the fiſhes are left behind, caught, as it were, in 
-a:net provided by natur. 
At the firſt appearance of its ebbing a bell is rung at 
Cirknitz, upon which all the peaſants in the neighbour- 
ing villages, with the utmoſt diligence, prepare for fiſh- 
ing; for the greateſt part of the fiſh generally go off at 
the beginning of the ebb, and ſeldom ſtay till the water 
is conſiderably decreaſed. Above a hundred peaſants 
never fail to exert themſelves on this occaſion, and both 
the men and women promiſcuouſly run into the lake ſtrip- 
ped quite naked, though both the magiſtrates and clergy 
have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs this inde- 
cent cuſtom, particularly on account of the young lay- 
brothers of a neighbouring convent, whohave theprivilege 
of fiſhing there; and, notwithſtanding the prohibitions 
of the fathers, leave the convent in order to ſee this un- 
pectacle. The peaſants, however, are not ob- 


common {1} | 
ſerved to be guilty of more lewdneſs at theſe times tha 


= 


| at others, when they are cloathed. At theſe ebbings an 


incredible number of ' pike, trout, tench, eels, carp, 
pearch, &c. are caught in the lake; and what are not 
conſumed, or diſpoſed of while freſh, are dried by the 

Though every part of the lake is left dry, except two 
or three pools, yet Mr. Keyſler {ays, immediately upon 
the return of the water, it abounds in fiſh as much as jt 
did before; and the fiſhes that return with the water are 
of a very large ſize, particularly pikes weighing fifty or 
ſixty pounds. It is alſo remarkable, that when 10 be. 
gins to rain hard, three of the cavities ſpout up water to 


| the height of two or three fathoms, and if the rain con- 


tinues, and is accompanied with violent thunder, the 
water bubbles out of all the holes through which it had 
been abſorbed, two of them excepted, and the whole lake 
is again filled with water in twenty-four, and often in 
eighteen hours. Sometimes not only fiſh, but live ducks, 
with graſs and fiſh-in their ſtomachs, have emerged out 
of theſe cavities. _ AER ee | 
In a rock on one fide of the lake, but conſiderably 
higher than its ſurface, are two caverns, at ſome diſtance 
from each other; and when it thunders the water guſhes 
out of both, with great noiſe and impetuoſity: if this 
happens in autumn, they alſo eject a great many ducks, 
which are blind, but very fat, and of a black colour; 
and though they are at firſt almoſt bare of feathers, in 


a fortnight's time, or at fartheſt before the end of October, 
5 they 
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| they are entirely ſledged, recover. their ſight, and fly a- 


way. Each of theſe cayerns is ſix feet high, and as many 
a large column of the ſame dimenſions, and in a con- 
tinual ſtream. There ſis a pallage in each of theſe caves, 
where a man may walk upright for a conſiderable way; 
baut it is ſaid chat no perſon has ever yet yentured into 

them, to ſearch into the nature of the inner caves and 
reſervoir to Which theſe apertures lead; for there is no 
certainty but that in an inſtant he may be ſurprized hy 
* water ruſhing upon him, with the force and rapidity 


N 
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= When the lake ebbs early in the year, within twenty 
days time graſs grows upon it, which is mowed down, 
and the bottom afterwards ſown. with millet: but if the 
Water does not run off early nothing can be ſown ; and if 
it ſoon returns, as it ſometimes does, the ſeed is loſt : 

. otherwiſe after the millet harveſt all manner of game is 
-hu ted and ſhot in it. 3 1 ws: 5 1% fi by 34s bf * e 
In Middle Carniola are ſeveral little royal towns, and 
ſome market towns ;- but none that deſerve a particular 


4 had 
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Me now come to Inner Carniola,. a diviſion which is 
for themoſt part mountainous and full of ſmall eminences. 
Little corn is cultiyated here; but it produces a great 
deal of very good wine, which is commonly called Ita- 
lian, and is exported. to very diſtant countries; but in 
many places the inhabitants labour under great want of 


1 
11 


ite „ or Adlerſberg, in the Sclayonian language 
Called Poſtoina, a yell- built market-town, ſituated at 
the foot of a high rocky mountain, on which ſtands a 
About half ay up the acclivity of this mountain is 
the entrance into a large cavern, chat is divided into a 
great number of ſubterraneous paſſages. The eye is here 
b delighted with viewing a vaſt number of ſparry icicles, 
formed on the arched. roof of this vaſt cavern, hy the 
. exudations of a lapideous or petrifying fluid, which form 
the moſt beautiful decorations, The ſides are covered 


- 


With all kinds of figures formed by the ſame exudations, 
to which the imagination of the ſpectator gives various 
forms never intended by nature; ſo that it is not at all 
_  ftrange: that ſome people ſhould make out dragons, 
heads of horſes, tygers, and other animals. Several pil- 
Üars, which are to be ſeen on each fide, proceed from the 
droppings of the petrifying fluid from the tap, which 
form a Kind of ſparry pillar on the bottom of the cave: 
this gtadually increaſes, till it at laſt joins the icicle at 
the top, by meeting it about half way, and thus a com- 
plette pillaris formed. If a perſon's curioſity will carry 
Fim ſo far, he may rove about two German miles in the 
bl 


195 1 X pda 
| ſubterraneous paſlages of this cavern. 
It is remarkable that the river Poig, which riſes in the 


above mountain, about four Engliſh miles from Alderſ- 


_ Itſelf near the entr 
depth into the rock, as is evident from its roaring noiſe, 
and the ſound cauſed by flinging a one into the hole. 
The ſame river appears again near Planina; but ſqon 
after a ſecond time loſes itſelf in a rock, and at length 


Ay * 1 


emerges a third time, when it aſſumes the name of the mountai 11d-be mi 
Lau 17 i mmeaſured from the ſurface of the hill. One way af dal 


3 "Tybein or Duin, which ſtands. on an eminence on 
the Adriatic, has a ſmall harbour, a cloiſter, and a 
citadel. At a ſmall diſtance is dug a oy beautiful hlack 
marble, and in the rocks on the fea is 
ing off a piece of them, a living ſnail about the thick- 
nels. of a man's fiſt, and eatable, The ſtone in which 
"theſe ſnails are incloſed, contains many ſmall apertures, 
Lueg, a citadel ſeated on the center of a high rocky 
mountain that riſes perpend Slay This large building 
ſtands in a hole in the rock in ſuch a manner that no 


- 
* 


rain falls on it; but it has a roof to defend it againſt the 
water which trickles down from the rocks. From this 
citadel there is no other proſpect than that of the hea- 
vens, One half of the fore tower alone projects : it is 

extremely dawp, and in ſummer cool. 
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ſſembling wax tapers, which from their tadiant white | 


The moſt remarkable places in this diviſion are he ar 
| V I The town conſiſts of about two hundred and ſeventy ſen. 


4 
4+ * 1 


| berg, runs again to it with an inverted courſe, and loſes tt 
f near the entrance of the cayern, falling by a great 


und, on break -t 


| the ladders are wet and narrow, a perſoſ mult 


Ar 
About two German miles r A Alen berg 4... | 
. markable cavern, named St. Magdalen's eve | 
to it being covered with ſtones and buſhes, ig wy 1 
troubleſome ; but the great  fatig)tE- in going 3 | 
paid by the ſatis faction of ſeeing ſuch: im Xtraordingy 

cavern. Von firſt deſcend into a bole, Mhere the 4 
ſeems to be fallen in for ten pacs before you: reach the 
entrance, which reſembles a fiſſure in a huge rock ue 
by an earthquake, + Here the tarehes ate-alwayslieh, 
to conduct trayellers; for the c is xtre ely dark. 
This wonderful cavern ſeems as if dixided into ſepen 
large balls, and other apartments. Lite af une 
of pillars by which it is omamented byinature, 57 
it a ſuperb appearance, and are extremely beautiful ; ©, 
they are as white As ſnow, and have a Kind of tral 
parent luſtre, not unlike that of white lugar-oanq, 
ſon may imagine he is; walking ameng the in of 
ſome ſtately palace, amidſt noble pillars and cou 

partly mutilaced and partly entite. Fromm thetopgſpuy | 
acicles are ſeen every where ſuſpended, in ſome piace te. 


appear extremely beautiful, All the inconvenience hep 
arules. from the inequality of the bottom, Wich ß 
make the ſpectator ſtumble, while he is viewing te 

beauties aboye and around him. 
Iro, or dra, is a ſmall town, ſented in a deep vil 
ley, amidſt high mountains on the river of the ſane 
name, and at the bottom of a deſcent ſo ſteep, thatit.y 
very difficult, and ſometimes dangerous, to ride to it, 


tered houſes, and a citadel; but the number of- the in- 
hahitants is ſaid to amount to about two thouſand. 
This town is famous for its quickſilver mines, which 
were firſt difeovered in the year 1497. Before chat tim, 
lays Mr. Keyſler,; this part of the country was only in- 
habited by à few. g9opers, and other artiſicers in wood, 
with which this country abounds. But one evening 
cooper having placed a ne tub under a dropping iprug, 
in order to try if it would hold water, hen he camel 
the morning to take the tub away, found it hear, 
that he could hardly move it: At brit the Giperſtition 
notions that are apt to poſſeſs the minds af thelighs- 
rant, made him begin to ſuſpe& that his tub was by- 
witched ; but at lait perceiving a ſhining fluid at the 
bottom, and not knowing what to make of it, he t 
to Laubatch, where he ſhewed jt to an apoghecary,' who 
being an artful man, diſmiſſed him with a ſmal gr 
tuity, and bid him bring him ſome more of the laue 
ſtuff wheneyer he could meet with it, This the per 
cooper frequentiy did, being highly Pleaſed with hu 
good luck; till the affair being at laſt made public, &- 
veral perſons formed themſelyes into a ſociety, in nie 
to ſearch farther into the quickſilver mine, In their po 
ſeſſion it continued till Charles duke of Avltria, per- 
ceiving the great importance of ſuch a work, gave then 
a ſum of money, as a compenſation far the expencs 
they had been at, and took it into his pwn. hands, 
The ſubterraneous paſſages of the mine are ſo exten 
five, that it would take up ſeveral hours to g through 


them. The greateſt perpendicular depth, computing 


* 
* 


forty feet; but as they adyance horiaontally under a hig 
mountain, the dępth would-be much gyeater, if it v 


from the entrance of the ſhaft, is eight hundred aw 


cending down the ſhaft is by a bucket; but as che e 
trance is narrow, the - bucket is liable to itrike 4 
the ſides, or to be ſtopped by ſomething ja the way, i 
nat it may [eaſily -overſet. The other way of going 
lown 7 ; this is deſcending by a great number 9 
ladders, placed obliquely in a kind of zig-zag 1575 
cautious haw he ſteps, to prevent his falling. On de. 
ſcending there are reſting places in ſome parts, that #* 
very welcome to the weary traveller. in me of the 
ſubterranean. paſſages the heat is ſo intenſe, as to tho 
a man into a perfect ſweat; and formerly in ſome d 
theſe ſhafts the air was extremely confined, ſo that ſe 
veral miners have been ſuffocated by a kind of 4 


vapour called the damp; but by ſinking the . 


pen 
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- 3 Teak the wfaln aft 
" wheel, and an hydraulic machine by which 
mw larger is raiſed. out of the bottom of the mine. 

excury is that which is prepared by nature, 
I Ebbe in bers uf the-vres of this mine, in a 

titude of little drops of pure quiokſi]ver. : 2 This is 
25 — met With in a kind of | „and ſometimes | 
oe or fiſſures of the mine in a 


* {treams ſo that a man has: freq 


{mall contin 
thered 
r 60 


s the pre” 
Every common 


. 


which bears à higher price than common 
The reſt is extracted from cinnabar (mn | 
quickſilver) by the force of fire. | 
miner receives the value of three ſhil- 


fol ightful diſtortions of the face. Thoſe 
. theſe diſorders who work in the places 
gr foe found, which in a ſurpriſing ; 
_— 7 itſelf into their bodies; ſo that when 
into a warm bath, or are put into a profuſe: 
Fa, ſteam, drops of pure mercury have 
u fue through the pores from all parts of the body. 
Theſe mines are often infeſted with rats and mice, 
which feed on the crumbs of bread, & c. dropped by the 
miners at their meals. But this plague ſeſdom laſts 
long; for even they are ſeized with the > lice courutive 
iiorders as the'men, which 5 kills OR It-is . 
a tion for every perſon'to eat be- 
m_ deſcends into theſe ſubterraneous x ns. 
All the adjacent country is very woody; chat the 


woods may not be deſtroyed, great quantities of fuel for 
the ſmelting furnaces are annually brought down the 


ſye or fix miles diſtant. - Beſides chis river, here is a ca- 
nal about two "ng ength, . — 5 ew water by 
ſeyeral ſtreams i rom perenni „in or- 
der W in nee the Ne . belonging to ne 
mines. 

The next town we ſhall mention. is that of Fi 3 
or St. Veit, which is ſituàted on a bay of the Adriatic 
Sea, called the gulph of Carnero. It is ſeated in a val- 
ey, and is famous for good wine, figs, and other fruit. 
It is populous, and contains an arſenal, a cathedral, 
and z Jeſuits college; with two convents within the | 
town, and one without it near the ſea. . The harbour is 
farmed: by the river Finmara, and from thence large 
quantities of goods are exported, a conſiderable part of 
winch come from Hungary, 
penſive highway has been made from this place to Carl- 
tadt in Croatia. It is ſeparated from the dutchy of Car- 
niola, and under the ment of a captain, who re- 
ſides at the citadel. The gulph of Carnero abounds in 
flu, among which is a. ſort . gatto, which grows 
to a conſiderable ſize, and of its ſkin is made a kind of 
thagreen, uſed for the caſes of watches, caſkets, teleſ- 
copes, and the like. F 443-271 

Trieſte is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and forms a 
ſenigirele, which is encompaſſed with vineyards. The 
town.is but ſmall; however, on the ſouth-weſt fide, where 
formerly were ſalt-pitz, a beautiful ſuburb has been 

erected. The caſtle, which ſtands on an eminence, is 
ſurrounded with a ditch, and the fortifications have been 
conſiderably improved. The Jeſuits church is a hand- 
lome ſtructure, but has neither good p nor any 
other ornaments worthy of notice. In the church near 
an © caltle are two chapels, adorned Ke a great deal of 
ofaic work. The ſtreets of the town are narrow 
uneven, except in the market- place, here there 
4 : o_ 1 walk. The inhabitants of Freaks 
acculed of being lazy and proud, of never applyin 
themſelves to any — 1 employment, and of being 2 
malicious, as to moleſt and i injure ſtrangers to the ut- 
= of their power,, This town, which fands on the 
rders of Italy, is ſituated in the forty-ſixth de 
en minutes north latitude, and in the fourteenth de 
twelve minutes eaſt longitude, 
e north-eaſt of Venice, 


only fifty-eight miles to 


"<4 | 
; 1 


uently ga- 
in fix hours above thirty- ſix pounds of virgin | 


length, and one hundred and twenty 


fix-pence-a-week ; but many of them are af- 
e diſorder, accompanied with vio- 
ſudden convulſiye motions of the hands 


been known 


river Idra, or Idrizza, from ſome foreſts that lie about 


„ on which account an ex- 
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Sc 2 J le. in Tirol, 
Lußpruct, 0 Bade, or Bolaano. 
* 1 *HE next diviſion of Auſtria is that of the county 5 
of Tirol, which is one hundred and fifty miles in 
in breadth; 5 and a 
is bounded on the north by Bavaria; on the eaſt by Ca- 
rinthia and the archbiſhopric of Salta burg; ; on the ſouth, 
by part of the territory of Venice; and on the welt, by 
Swiſſerland, and the country of che Griſons. 325 
The paſſes” into this country, where all travellers are 
| obliged to take paſſports, are entirely ſurrounded by 2 
continued chain of mountains, ſo that at a diſtance you 
are often at a loſs to diſtinguiſh the paſſage; and when, 
| after many windings, you come to an opening, you find 
it ſecured by ſtrong forts. It is ſaid that pt en thou- 
ſand men cl * 5 the whole country againſt any at- 
| tempts of any number of men, In ſeveral parts, par- 
ticularly before noon, not only li ight miſts, pi heavy 
| clouds, are ſeen reſting. in the middle of àa mountain; 
higher up it is quite x lc till at the ſummit, it is again 
| inveloped i in clouds; 4 fight, ſays Mr. Keyſler, which 
** ſometimes gave me an idea of mount A at * 
66 Fe of the law. 
ut though the mountains of Tirol Berge scon- 
ſtantly covered with . their ſides are generally very 
fertile, and have not only the fineſt woods, abounding 
in a variety of game, but alſo large r aud where 
the mountains are barren, there are ee ally either mines 
or quarries of „ marble of all colours, On the 
eminences grow all ſorts, of the fine fruits that Italy af- 
fords, and alſo woods of cheſnut trees. The country 
. flax, and produces excellent wine. There 
are found in this coun granites, rubies, amethiſts, eme- 
ralds, gates, cornelians, chalcedonies, and a ſpecies of 
criſtal ſo hard as to be uſed inſtead of bee for cut- 
ti ting glaſs, It has in ſome places valuable ſalt-pits, 
nd in others mines of copper, ſilver, lead, allum, an 
vitriol. Hence it is one 85 the moſ proſitable parts of 
the territories of the emperor; and i it was not without 
| reaſon that Maximilian I. uſed to ſay, 5 Tirol, is like 
2d -peaſant's coat, very coarſe, indeed, but. alſo. N 
e warm.” 

It produces a good breed of horned cattle. and. horſes, 
and amon OM. A are the chamois 9d, le | 
oats. The ois, or ſhamoy goat is properly a na- 
Nee of Tirol, as well as of the welpe of Saltz. 5 
burg. The huntſmen have ſharp crooked pieces of iron 
on their ſhoes, and ſometimes faſtened to their hands, 
for the better purſuing this ſwift-footed animal among 
| the rocks and mountains. 5 
The principal river in this 2 is the Inn, which 
receives a number of leſſer ſtreams, and enterin Bavaria 
falls into the Danube. The ingenious Mr. Ag iſon ſays, 
„It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to follow 
ce the windings of this river, through the variety of 
a ſcenes to which its courſe naturally led us. 
cc We had ſometimes on each ſide a vaſt extent of naked 
ce — 5 and mountains, broken into a thouſand irregu- 
„lar ſteeps and precipices. At other places we beheld 
<« along foreſt ſo thick ſet together that it was impoſlible 
. to diſcover any of the ſoil they grew upon, and. riſing 
«© up fo N one above another, as to give us the 
dc view of a . wood. The time of 2 year that 
c“ had given the leaves of the trees ſo many different co- 

& jours, compleated the beauty of the ad . 

The other riyers of Tirol are, the Etch, which allo 
riſes in this country, and traverſing the biſhopric of 
Trent, and the territory of the republic of Venice, at 


. 2 


See Jength falls into the Adriatic ſea; the Lech, which 
Be | riſes here, and after paſſing through Tirol, forms the 


limits between the circles of Swabia and Bayaria and 
at length falls into the Danube, 55 
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When compared with thoſe of other countries, and Are 
only covered with boards placed almoſt harizontally, on 
which are laid heavy ſtones to ſecure them from being cu thy 
5 7 oe or fe fot © 2.2 + — [at is ſupparted by ſingle columns, inſtead of they] 
The inhabitants have, however, many particular pri- be A 
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. - at Inſpruck, one of which ſits upon life and death, the 


a handſome city, formetly the reſidence of the archd ukes 


vileges above thoſe of the-othe? hereditary dominions of 


by their mountains, and bordering upon many. different 


the emperor draws conſiderable ſums out of its mines of 


greater numbers of people than jt would be able to ſup- 
two roys, and larger than tne life, repreſenting the 


vironed with mountains. Though Infpruck be ſmall, 


which it was uſual for the court to retire at the firſt. 
| ſhock of an earthquake. In one of the rooms of the 


rooms, faced with a kind of fret- work, that gives them 
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both the men and women wear hats of all colours. 
Their farm-houſes, barns, and ſtables are alſo very mean, 


blown fl. | 


* 


the houſe of Aufſtria: for being naturalſy well fortified 


governments, as the Bavarians, Swiſs,” Venetians, Gti- 
_ Jons, &c. were they treated with feverity, they might 
be tempted to ſet up for a republic, or at leait throw 
themſelves under the milder government of ſome of their 
nefghbours. The country is, however, poor, though 


falt and metals; 'and theſe mines fill the country with. 


port without the importation of foreign corn. 


The arms of this country are, an eagle gules in a field 


Tirol is governed by three councils, which are held 


, 7 q t 
\ : » 
; ” 


other regulates the taxes, and the third manages the af- 
fairs of juſtice: but as theſe courts are 8080 by the 
orders they receive from Vienna, there are in many caſes 
appeals from them to the emperor. It contributes year- 
y a hundred thouſand florins towards the military ſtate 
J ͤ c 


F- 


The principal places it contains are.. 
Inſpruck, the capital of the whole country, which is 
of Auſtria, who are counts of Tirol. It is ſeated on the 
river Inn, within the forty-feventh degree thirty-eight 
minutes latitude, and the eleventh degree thirty-nine 
minutes caft Jongitude, and ſtands in a fertile plain en- 


it is a fine city with well paved ſtreets,” and ſtately flat- 
roofed palaces, after the Italian taſte. Here are no leſs 
than twelve churches, including thoſe in eight conyents, 
and the two ſuburbs, which are much larger than the 
City itfelf, and are finely built. The city is adorned with 
curious fountains, ſpacious market-places, and a caſtle, ; 
or palace; but is of frnal! extent within the walls. The 

reat hall of 5) wok is a very noble room, the walls be- 
ing painted in freſco repreſenting the labours of Her- 
cules, many of which make a very fine appearance, 
though part of the work has been cracked by the earth- 
> porn which are very frequent in this country. The 
amous golden roof in the palace conſiſts of copper- 
plates richly gilt, at the expence of two hundred thou- 
ſand dollars. Near this palace is another of wood, to 


palace, which is hung with the pictures of illuſtrious 
perſons, they ſhew the portrait of Mary queen of Scots, | 
who was beheaded in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The 
gardens are very large, and in the middle of them is a 
equtiful equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs of the archduke Leo- 
pold, and near it twelve figures of water nymphs and 
river gods, well caſt and as big as the life. Covered | 
galleries lead from the palace to five different churches, 
and a very long one reaches to the church belonging to 
the Capuchin convent, where the Juke of Lorrain uſed 
frequently to aſſiſt at their midnight devotions. In this 
convent are ſhewn the apartments of Maximilian, arch- 
duke and count of Tirol, who, while he kept the go- 
vernment in his hands, lived in this convent with all the 
rigour and auſterity of a Capuchin, His room of au- 
dience and anti-chamber are little ſquare wainſcotted 


the appearance of little hollow caverns hewn out of a 
rock. ny rap: ; : 0 

" The church belonging to the Franciſcan convent was 
erected by Ferdinand I. and is a kind of attempt at mo- 


In this country are twelve towns and ten. villages that N his diſlike of the Gothic taſte, it is eaſily 
have markets. The common people live chiefly by that v. 

working in the mines and ſalt- Works 
The meaner ſort of peaſants make fo wretched an ap- by the Greeks and Romans. 
pearance, that one would almoſt take them far gypſies: 


arrived at the true knowledge 
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conſiſts. of a compolite. order unknown te the ike, 
j 


lutes of che Ionic, the foliage of the Corinthian, 
uovali of the Doric order, are mixed witho a the 
rity in the ſame capital. :'T ne vault of thechurhs 


of little pillars ſound in Gothic cathedrals, theſecal 


for heir djumerer, In the middle of i hen oy 
of the emperor Maximilian I. Which was ere&ed br, 
grandſon Ferdinand I. but the body of — 
elſewhere. On the top of this monument is dhe fn, 
of Maximilian kneeling, in braſs, ſurrounded h fe 
other ſnialler metal figures repreſenting the Virtues, wy 
on the monument itſeif is a beautiful balſo relexa of win 
marble, repreſenting the exploits of that prince in tweny, 
four ſquare, pannels of ſculpture. In the middlepag, 
of the church are twenty eight brazen ſtatues ranged a 


and princely: perionages, male and female; in 


thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria; and on the cornice ofth 


7 


vaulted paſſage which ſeparates the choir ſrum th 
nave of the church, ſtand twenty-three ſmall ſtatut d 
s.. e dvr ANTS 


Among the other churches is the little Notre 
hich is handſomely deſigned. and covered with a cupcl 
This church was built by the contributions of the whol 
country, and was deſigned as an expreſſion of gratitug 
to the Virgin Mary, for having defended the country of 


| Tirol againſt the victorious arms of Guſtavus Adolptuy, 


who was unable to enter this part of the empire, af 
his having over-run moſt of the reſt. <4 2g 


tures. In the ſuburbs is an arſenal; there is alſo 25 


univerſity, a cloiſter of Capuchins, and two monaſts 


At a league's 
a pretty place ſeated on the river Inn, and contain 
mint that is worked by water, a pariſh church, à colleꝶ 
of Jeſuits, a Franciſcan cloiſter, and a royal*foundy 
ſalt· works. In the neighbourhood are vaſt moun- 
tains of rock- ſalt, where four or five hundred men m 
conſtantly employed; and as ſoon as they heben 
down a ſufficient quantity of the rock, which in ol 
reſembles allum, and is extremely ſolid, they let in bet 
ſprings and reſervoirs among their works, Where tit 
water diſſolves the particles of ſalt mixed with the ſong 
and is conveyed from thence through long troughs an 
wooden canals to Hall, where it is received invalt eil. 
terns, and from time to time boiled off. The fal 
works of this town have great convenience for feel, 
which is brought down to them by the river Inn; and, 
during its courſe through Tirol, is generally encloſe 
between a double range of mountains, moſt of Wi 

are covered with fir- trees. Great numbers of peaſant 


after they have barked and cut into ſhape, are tuinbled 
down from the mountains into the river, which earn 


likewiſe taken up at Inſpruck for the uſe of the convent 
and the public offices, who are allowed a certain pol. 
tion of them by the emperor, and the reſt paſs. on iv 
Hall. Several hundred loads of this timber are generally 
on float; for they begin to cut twenty leagues up the 
river above Hall; and other rivers that flow into the Inn 
bring in their contributions. The above falt-works, 
with the mint eſtabliſhed at the ſame place, have fender. 
ed Hall almoſt as populous as Inſpruck. This mint 
deſigned to work part of the metals obtained in tht 
neighbouring mountains, where ſeven thouſand men a 
ſaid to be conſtantly employed in the mines. 


in the juriſdiction of the ſame name; it ſtands on tht 
Inn, and exceeds moſt towns in the country in beautj. 


dern architecture. But though the architect has ſhewn 


a thoul 
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tion for ladies; But this town is moſt famous ſor s 


are employed in felling the largeſt of theſe trees, which, | 


them off to the ſalt-works : vaſt quantities of them ut 


Schwatz is a very conſiderable market-town, ſituated ated 


Near it is a mine-work of ſilver and copper, . 1 
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of a very agreeable tartneſs; but they muſt be 
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| Noarity which contains a ſpring, on which a caſtle or 


— up and let down by ropes. -. Below it is 
w.paſs, in which two carriages can ſcarce go a- 


 kes quite loneſome, between'mountains and cliffs of an 


The next town. we ſhall mention is that of Meran, 
vhich is fituated on the river Paſſer, in the moſt fertile 
wrt of the diſtrict of Etſch, and contains fix churches 


nd eloiſters. It was fotmerly the capital of the country, 


en ſtill, on public occaſions, takes precedency of 
4 ad tos. Near it antiently ftood a town, which 
in the middle age was quite overwhelmed by the fall of 


* Boren; by the Tralians called Bolzano, is ſituated in a 


pl ant valley twenty-five miles to the north of Trent, 


and ſtands on the river Eyſock. This city contains ſeve- 
nl religious houſes, and the monaſteries of the Franciſcans 
and Dominicans have churches. The moſt remarkable 
thing in the great church is a round hole in the roof three 
feet in diameter, ſurrounded with a garland of ribbons 
of different colours, with large wafers appendent to them; 
and Mr. Miſſon was told, that a facred opera being acted 
in that church on Aſcenſion-day, the perſon who repre- 
ſented Chriſt was taken up to heaven through this hole. 
This church has a high ſteeple, adorned with three ſtories 
of baluſtrades of very good workmanſhip. The houfes are 
all plaiſtered over, and a rivulet of ſpring- water runs 
through all the ſtreets, *which are generally ſtraight and 
broad; but the town has no walls, nor any defence, ex- 
cept 2 large ſtream at its entrance, over which there is a 
bridge. It is a place of good trade, eſpecially at its four 
annual fairs, that laſt each-a fortnight, and to which 
great numbers of merchants come from all parts of Ger- 
many, Swiſſerland and Italy; on which account great 
privileges have been granted to the city. During theſe 
fairs the merchants are allowed magiſtrates and judges of 
their own, diſtin from thoſe of the town, and none 
xe permitted to'trade without being entered in the judges 
books, and a certificate of the entry under the ſeal of th 
The neighbourhood of this place, and indeed the 
whole valley of Bolzano, is full of villages, and vine- 
yards planted in the form of arbours, with the branches 
of the vines tied to wooden frames; props not being 
uſed in this country, Their white wines are generally 
Da one tor hah ork 
year of - their growth, 'or elſe row luſcious, 
we then” turn erabbes: At Seren d ances in this 
valley are little ſtraw huts, each raiſed upon three trunks 
of trees or poles, from whence they ſhoot the bears that 


| Come from the mountains to eat the grapes. 
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miles" in length from aff tö welt, and e's 
broadeſt, from north. to ſoc cb. 

34. * WM. . . | the © intry ſrom north 

to ſouth, and receives ſeveral frialler- rivers that rife itt 
wine that is of apale red, with oil, fruit, and 3 
but” not much corn. The common Iznguages rg u E ef i 8 
The city of Trent, the capital of this biſhoptic, andeę² 
tude, and the eleventh degree twenty-nine minutes eaſt 
longitude, It is ſuppoſed to have received its Latin name 
which have been thought to reſemble three teeth, and 
hang over the city. It is built on a flat rock of a kind 


" forty, where 
„Tie river Adige runs chrough: | 
the mountains on each ſide. .. The foit produces a 
people are the German and Italian. 
an the river Adige, in the forty-ſixth degree: north lati- 
Tridentum from three ſharp peaks or rocks of the Alps, | 
of red and white marble, which alſo furniſhes the mate- 


rials for their houſes ; but is ſubje& to us inun- 
dations, not only from the overflowing of the river, but 


from the brooks of Levis and. Ferſena, which ſometimes 
precipitate themſelves from the adjacent mountains, and 
force great rocks along with them even into the town. 
*"T he 1 encompaſſed with ſteep impaſſable hills, 
except the Tirol road on the north, and that to Verona 
on the ſouth, The ſun- beams darted from theſe flinty 
rocks, render the heat as intolerable as the ſnow on thei 
tops makes the air cold in winter; but in ſpring a 


autumn the air is temperate. The town is ſmall, but 


pretty populous, and defended by an old caſtle. The 
ftreets are broad and well payed, and have many ſtatel) 
palaces, beautiful churches, and religious houſes. The 
cathedral dedicated to St. Vigil is a ſine piece of Gothic 
architecture, ſupported by marble pillars of an extraor- 
dinary height and thickneſs; but the inſide is too dark. 
It has a chapel, in which nothing is to be ſeen but mar- 
ble and ſculpture, and its ornaments are faid to have coſt 
a hundred thouſand crowns. In one of the chapels of 
this cathedral is ſhewn a crucifix as big as the life; and 
they gravely aſlert, that it bowed its head at the time of 
the council's being ſworn and proclaimed under it, to 
ſhew its approbation of the. veracity of their decrees... 
| The church of St. Mary Major is noted for the fa- 
| mous council of Trent, held there from the fourth. of 
| January, 1545) till 1563, the repreſentation of which is 
| finely painted on the walls. The church is alſo famous 
for an organ, which is ſaid to imitate all ſorts of inſtru- 
| ments and the ſinging of birds, with the cries of ſeveral 
| beaſts, and the ſound of drums and trumpets ſo natural- 
ly, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh them. 
1 We now come to the biſhopric of Brixen, which is by 
the Matricula placed in the circle of Auſtria, and, as it 
forms a part of the Tiroleſe, is ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria. This Country is bounded by Saltzburg and 
part of Carinthia on the eaſt, by Trent and the - [247g k 
nions of Venice on the ſouth, and joins the Tirol on the 
north and eaſt, 22 about forty-five miles in 
length, and thirty in add FCC 
The city of Brixen is ſituated on the river Eyſock, at 
the foot of Mount Brenner, in the forty-ſixth degree 
thirty- eight minutes north latitude, and the eleventh de- 
gree forty- nine minutes eaſt longitude, in a fine countr 
abounding in vineyards, that yield excellent red wine. 
It is adorned with ſpacious ſquares, a very handſome 
palace, a town-houſe, a cathedral, two churches which 
join to each other, and two convents. It has alſo a caſtle 
ſeated” on an eminence. It is a populous town much 
frequented on account of the mineral ſprings in its neigh-= 6 © 
bourhood. The houſes are well-built, and are almoſt all 
of the ſame ſize; they are adorned with porticos, and 
curiouſly painted on the outſide ; but the ſhops. are kept 
in vaults, which run from one fide of the Best to the 


 .&F 4 


Their Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with a particular | other. The biſhop's palace, which forms one ſide of 
ana of Trent and Brixen, the capital Cities of this | a fine ſquare over-againſt the two churches, is encom- 


untry, 


en 


57 * 


HE temporal juriſdiction of the biſhop of Trentis | 
& ſituated in the county of Tirol, and the biſhop | ly populous, and ſo well manured, that the 


paſſed with a ditch, and defended at the entrance by four 
braſs cannon, | Wn 55 
Ihe country between this city and Bolzano is extreme- 


J0YS, as an immediate prince of the empire, a ſeat at | mountains are cultivated. The men of Brixen are 

7 diets : it is ſituated among the Alps, in the ſouth part | reckoned more genteel and civilized, and the women 

ol Tirol, to the north- weſt of the dominions of Venice, handſomer, than in any other part of Tirol. The Virgin 
to the eaſt of thoſe of the Griſons. It is near ſixty | Mary and ws Chriſtopher being the principal objects Z4 | 
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1 „ee ua Si tuation; he he 1h Cheney of Bo Bodens ; meritz : at Melmic it receives the Mole 
" its Minerals and Foſſils, Vigetables les and Animals ;* its Ri- Leutmeritz. the Egra. ” ba, 
vers and Highways ; the Number of its Towns and Villages. Ten principal highways leading from Prague ethroyy 
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E Iubalitants, the Hardſhips under which they x ah Erl whole country, are 8 34 in a direct line, and i 
Language, Religion, Lig Wee e, n Ing Page: ſecured by maſonry, the hollow-parts he 
: fille up, and on both ſides deep E cut for 
"OME authors include Unter the name of Bohemia in carrying off the water. Th is uſeful H a — 
| neral the kingdom of Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, millions of florins. ir ui 
mi uſatia, which lie together in the form of a lozenge, | Bohemia was formerly well fupplic 's Oy 
between Auftria on the ſouth, Brandenburgh on the | boroughs, villages, caſtles, and men; 1 I prefnt 
north, the alatinate of Bavaria, with part of Saxony, | appears extremely deſolate when. compared Withvits for 
on the welt, and Poland on the eaſt, extending in its | mer ſtate. During rk inte | e * orvng | 
length and breadth two hundred and ſeyenty-fix ſucceeding een 52 2 
miles from north to ſouth, and two hundred 2 ſixty] caſtles, and villages, were FRE wall 
from eaſt to weft.” it contains on 407 one hundred 2 
But however eonvenient it may 7 be the Cote graphical towns. Theſe are aeg 4 5 
writers thus to claſs countries that bare little or no rela- royal towns, nine royal 
tion to each other, it can only ſerve to miſlead the mind | « 8 mine towns, ds rok 
and confound our ideas; for neither Sileſia nor Luſatia ſ e 
fn properly be conſidered as provinces of Bohemia; wich not much above fix th e e 1. 
teſt part of the former being ſubject to the king] The number of inhabitants is, A. 
1 tuffia, and the latter divided Nen the eleQor creaſed; according to Balhin tenth | 
of Saxony, the king of Pruſſia, and ſeyeral other prin- | part of the people ple by which 1 inhabited, 
1 e ſhall therefore confine” this account 0 Bo- and 5 7625 50 N ſhado I 
emia. to. 
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14 kingdom of that name, including Mo- ancient In 1622, and 15 51 four { ceedag 
ravia : but ball treat of each ſeparately, begining With yeats,. 50 eee 55 Bs A this country, nc 
| the former. py | to mention women, chi handicr aftſmen, and the 


Bohemia, in German Botherheim, Boiheim, and cor- | greateſt part of the Beers 95 „ base whence 
ruptly Bobmen, that is the abode of the Boii, obtained | an attentive traveller finds the towns, boroz lea | 
its name from the Boii, its antient inhabitants, W and highw ays of this countr CITY | 
were a tribe of the Celtæ, that tetired into the Hercynian | The (a7 5 here are bondmen to their lords, andthe 
foreft, which extends through this country, rather than | hard yoke by which they are galled, appears to be the 
ſubmit tothe Roman yoke, and is bounded on the north | cauſe both o their ſtif-neckedneſs and of their andolengs; 
Mifnia, Luſatia, and Silefia ; on thg eaſt by Moravia, | the latter being very e by the wretched con 


Stteſia, and the county of Glatz; on the ſouth by Ba- | dition of their villages... In 1679, the heauy.bondagt 
varia and Auſtria; and on the weſt by Bavaria and Fran- | they laboured under induced a great part of them to take 
conia; extending about two hundred miles in length from | arms, but-for this they were e in ed of the foul 
north to ſouth, and a hundred and fifty in brea th from remains of liberty they enjoye basal 1 2 yallen ale! 
eaſt to well. The owners of oy 1 * but, few inen 1 
It is on all fides Schmal b n 9 mountains and | The landed eſtates briopgtathe prelates; Jade 
thick extenfive woods, yet the country lies high, though and towns. The pr e are the,archbiſhop'« | F 
| 


it is for the moſt partlevel, and enjoys a warm, pleaſant, Prague, with the 1 of Leutmeritz and; Konig 
and wholeſome air; a ſoit in ſome places fat, and in] gratz, the canans and capitulars of the met 
others ſandy. In the bowels of the earth are found | church of St. Vitus in the citadel of Prague, Mich maß | 
ifinglaſs, coal, allum, ſulphur, and ſealed-earth ; there hers The lords conſiſt of y princes, counts, and 
are here ſome mines of filver, tin, copper, lead, queik- The Bohemian language is a dialect of the 5 
Blver, and iron; falt-petre is alſo found here, and all | but is harſher than that 5 neighbouring people ubs 
kinds of marble are dug in Bohemia. Among the pre- ſpeak that language. 
cious ſtones are a kind of diamond which have a beau- | The Bohemians are ſuppoſed to have embracedthe 
tiful luſtre, but want a proper hardneſs, which is alſo | Chriſtian religion ſo early as the ſixth century; but it 
the caſe with the rubies and cryſolites found in this | is more certain that they were inſtruged in it by the 
country ; here are likewiſe emeralds, granates, ſapphires, Greek brethren Methodius and. Cyril, about the mid dale 
topazes, amethyſts, hyacinths, berils, carbuncles, jaſpers, | of the ninth century; hence the eck religion.andear 
chalcedonies, turquoiſes, and cornelians. | toms were in uſe among them till the Romiſh method 0 
 Bohemiais very fertile in corn, conſiderable quantities | worſhip was introduced by Boleſlaus the Good. In the 
of which are. exported, particularly buck-wheat and | fifteenth century John Militz preached againl | the ph 
millet. It alſo abounds in garden and orchard fruits, and | and the abuſes of theclergy ; Matthias. Janow trod in h 
produces excellent red wines, with ſaffron, ginger, and | ſteps, and was followed by John Huſs, Jerome of Prague, 
calamus. It likewiſe yields good paſture, which feeds | and Jacob Von Miſa, who in the fourteenth, — more 
numerous droves of cattle, and has excellent chaſes. A- particularly in the fiſteenth century, oppoſed man 
mong the wild beaſts are lynxes, bears, wolves, foxes, | trincs of the popiſh church. This W Hal an 
martens, badgers, beavers, and otters z ; and there are | Jerome to the ſtake, and put their adherents, moſt of 
here plenty of wild fowl. | whom were en, under the ben ; won ie 
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unt they were Ntfitated, thattheyraiſed 4 e 

zou fie dee for many years, | The pitch 
their ett tigious aſſemblies, which gave” occaſion to 
ad thei ia Taborites; Tabor in the Bohemian 
ace enifying © camp. A bert of the people, who 
"5" principally defirous of 3 wh in the cup at 
# 3 J's Supper, obtained the name of Calixtines, and 
dee de death of ilte, their gegeral, a part called, 
dene Orphans: T'he Calixtuſes, in the year 1433, 
; ned the uſe of the cup, which was permitted to oy 
yr put in other reſpects they complied with the church 
one; a | The T aborites, on the contrary A could neither | 
carr over by allurements, threatenings, nor per- 
N to the Romiſh church ; but ittiproving their 
doftrines and church diſciplitie, an Laying ade war and 
Alputes, called themſelves the Bohemian Brethren 3. but, 
! : $47,Dthe greateſt part of them being baniſhed, retired, 
2 poland and Pruſſia, In the ſixteenth century the opi- 


nion of Luther ſpread in Bohemia, and the greateſt part | 


che Calixtines embraced that religion. In 1575 Maxi- 
l. allowed every one full liberty r 
which was grante ir Fronger terns in, 1609, by Ro- 
dolphus II. when they were not only 7 e free 
exerciſe of their religion, but the uſe of the univerſity of 
Prague. Theſe privileges were confitted by Matthias 
I. in 1617, and Ferdinand II. was admitted to the throne, 
enly upon condition of his confirming them by oath, 
burn 1617 he entered inte an agreement with Philip 111, 
| king of Spain, without the conſent of the ſtates, that he, 


1 


with all his deſcendanits, after the extiſictln of the male 


theroyal counſellors, with a ſecretary, out of the vey 
4 betrayers of their Country ; and no regard being pai 


fo their complaints, they created the paflgraye Frederic | 


ee religion in Bohemia; and though the Jews at 


nuch as 
poffible. | 85 f 5 . 5 

The. archbiſhop of Prague is legate of the ſee of 
Rome, a prince of the Roman empire, primate of the 


kingdom, and ſtanding chancellor of the univerſity of 
Prague, and has for his ſuffragans the biſhops of Leut- 
meritz and Konigingratz. The e ee conſiſ- 
tory has the ſupreme juriſdiction over t e clergy, and 
from it lies an appeal, either to the king or the pope, 
Learning is at a lo ebb in this kingdom; andthe Bo- 
hemians do not apply themſelves much to the fine arts. 
They, however, 'ntake good cloth, fine potters work, 
good blades for ſwords and knives, fine paper and glafs. 
With reſpe& to commerce, they export a conſidera- 
le quantity of corn and malt into Saxony and Bavaria. 
Hops and the Spa waters of Egra are alſo plentifully 
ported from this kingdom, and likewiſe paper, pot- 
=, and beautiful glaſs; but their commerce is in ge- 
neral iconſiderable. e Wn; 
. ith regard to the government, Bohemia is at pre- 
it an hereditary kin dom, but was formerly elective, 
though the ſtates uſua ly kept to the family of the de- 
IN king. Ferdinand I. in 1547, declared the king- 
hereditary by a concluſion of the diet, and it ful y 
dime ſo in 1620, from which time the ſtates have had 
"tling to do with reſpect to the right of ſucceſſion. 
© have already obſerved, in treating of Germany in 
general, that the king of Bohemia is arch-cup-bearer to 
e holy Roman empire, but he does not add that of- 


-©!9 his other titles. He has for hereditary cup-bearer | 


0 
the empire the counts of Althan, who therefore bear 
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| four. hundred eighty-cight florins forty-four. 


— 
* 


Tue crucifix with the two female ſtatues that ftand 


| river, and drowned, in 1683; 


N V. . x F 2 II Y 


| Charles VI. great debates aroſe concerning the perſon 
{who at the slection of a new king of the Romans, 
ſhould repreſent the electoral voice of Bohen 
Maria Thereſa had conferred the ſoverei 


votes in the electoral college, it was determined that the 


voice of Bohemia ſhould remain dormant for that time. 


1 


But after the death of Charles VII. the envoys of elec- 
tion. of the queen of Bohemia y 
choice of a new king of the Romans. 


The arms of Bohemia are a lion argent, with a double 


bog, in a field gules, 


: 8 
o do 
> 15 1 


The hereditary officers are principally the four f 

ing, the ſupreme hereditary marſhal, the ſewer, the 

cup-bearer, and the ſte ware. 
The aulic chancery of Bohemia, which conſtantly 

follows the court, was united in 1749, with that of the 

Auſtrian at Vienna, and the government of Prague is 


aboliſhed } there art usr ſeveral oourts of judica- 


türe held there. The circles and towns in Bohemia 


« 


Have Alſo their peculiar judicatories, and the lords their 


mt Inn ERNEST K- 

; According to the new regul th N gx. reſpect to, the 
annual contribution of the kingdom of Bohemia a- 
mounts to five millions two hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
The 1 of Bohemia is divided into twelve cir- 
cles, and the territory of Egra, bur doe 

many towns ſo conſiderable as to deſerye a particular 
deſcription ; we ſhall begin with the capital of the king- 
dom, and afterwards give a conciſe account of the places 
of Tefs note. id e 5/5 42 tbas! 
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{4 Deſeription of the City of Praguty,and of the Inhabitants 
Seer e er 


4 


7 that Metropolis. 


is ſeated almoſt in the middle of Bohemia, 
fticth degree five minutes north latitude, 


in the 


nd the fourteenth degree forty minutes eaſt longitude, 
It extends on both ſides the Moldaw, which is here 


about eight hundred paces broad; but ſhallow, and not 
navigable. The ſtone bridge which joins the two parts 
of the city, was erected by Charles IV. in the year 


135 7, and exceeds in length thoſe of Dreſden and Ra- 
tilbon, it being one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy 


feet long: its breadth amounts to, thirty-five feet: three 


carriages may paſs upon it abroad ang. it has a ſtron 
tower at each end. It is raiſed on THEE: IE 
adorned on the ſides with twenty-eight ftatues of ſaints. 


der It, and that of St. John of Nepomuck, are of metal 
but the others are of ſtone, This Nepomuck,. king 
Wenzel cauſed” to, be, thrown from the bridge into the 
river, and drowned, in 1683; but in the year 1729, he 
Was not uy ranked among the ſaints, but adored with 


| ſuch veneration, that almoſt all the other ſaints are on 


his account forgotten in Bohemia. 
| | The fortifications of the city are pretty ſtrong. The 
| houſes are built entirely of ſtone, 


£4 


thoſe of Vienna; but it has not ſo many magnificent 


palaces, It is computed to contain ninety-two churches 


and chapels, with about forty cloiſters. The town, con- 
ſidering its extent, is not ſufficiently populous, it con- 
taining only about ſeventy thouſand Chriſtians, and be- 
tween twelve and thirteen thouſand Jews. 
commerce very conſidenble; for, excluſive of the arts 


and handicraft trades, its priricipal means of ſubſiſtence 


is drawn from the brewing f beer, It comprehendy 
three towns, the Old, the New. and the Little Town. 

In Old Prague the Jeſuits hay magnificent college, 
which is one of the largeſt belonging to their order, ex- 


* Up in their arms, On the death of the emperor 


cept that of Goa, It is called Collegium Clementinum, 
: 1 from 


Ps 4 


| had c ſovereignty on her con- 
ſort the great duke of Tuſcany ;; but by a majority of ; 


were admitted to the 


J. The ſupreme officers of the empire are the ſupreme 
| burgrave, land-ſteward, land-marſhal, land-chamber- 
lain, land-judge, aulic feudal-judge, preſident of ap- 
peals, chamber-prefident, and ſupreme land- regiſter. 
the 


military ſtate of the Auſtrian hereditary countries, the 


uitzers. 


2s not contain 


an- 
= 


© tre ot u and for the moſt part 
conſiſt of three ſtories. The ſtreets are broader than 
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Nor is its 
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Hundred and ten prieſts of that order 8 


8 
. 8 3 which Joins ts it, and. goo 7 


there. Th asd de as cer e 


A 8YS TE M or 6 7 OGRAP T — 


leben cho carth 
199% . 


: : and. in the Little City, they have a e my G41} 


minaries. Their ſchools are very 


lege amounts to no leſs than eighteen hundred. Na li- 
brary of the Clementine college is worth. obſeryi 
wr] fee light and lofty, and; adorned with ries, |. 
E mathematical cabinet built here has a moving ar- 
millary ſphere, according to Tycho Brahe's ſyſtem, an 
a large ſextaut made by that celebrated mathematician. Ip 
the tower. of the Clementine college is an obſervatory 


from which there is a fine proſpect of the city, On 0 


5 full, und the number 
of ſtudents in the twelve claſſes of the Clementine col 


ache Saxons, and in 1 by, 
| were about twenty thouſand French, comm 


7 e this/toxrer is. n arue, of A en War; 


| aun here. 
x 6 e near the Trinhoff i is the. monument of 


: 2 Brahe, over which is his uſual motto in large 
EN ESSE: POTIVS QUAM . HABERI, That 18, 
To be rather than ſeem to be; and underneath a | 
Tong - inſcription "mentioning his. various diſcoveries, 


lieyo dreſſed in armour, with a long ſword by his fide, 
a band and whiſkers ; he Jeans with his right hand on 


this, Tycho Brahe is repreſented: in baſſo re. 


1 celeſtial ſphere, placed over his coat of arms, and on 


his leſt is his helmet. 


The church, of the Croſs de Jeſuit's college in 
ed | tinc̃t habit,” 


the old city is an elegant piece of architecture, adorn 

ich fine. marble columns, and beautiful paintings. 
5 the church, which ſtands in Charles's ſquare, is a 
cal ſanta, built of Bohemian marble. The hi gh altar 


is embelliſhed with ſculpture in wood, 5 is well | 
_ «executed ; but the walls of the church are entirely co- | 
ſome of which are wretched | 


for ps 
ictures, others filthy rags; coats, | 5 


vered with votive 
"rk NE the church 1 very diff pearan 
Sec. which give urch a very diſguſtful a ce. 
Nie del, which is Ga to St. Vitus, and | 
2 fands on the Caſtle hill, is very rich in plate, aſtar fur- 
niture, and relics : among other valuable ornaments is 
a crucifix of 5 virgin gold, that weighs ten 
thouſand ducats. have repreſented St. 


tirely covered with jaſper, amethyſts, and cornelians ; 


enceſ- | 
laus's chapel in this ſtruQture, as if the walls were en- [lages, 


every thing indeed is there very rich, but falls ſhort of | 


this exaggerated account. Indeed, a conſiderable part 
of the wall is covered with theſe Em, er of which 
are as big as a man's fiſt ; but th ſet with 
doutany order; and as for the em ie of gold, and 

the like, their value is much more owing to the metal, 
than the kill of the artificer, 153 

Upon a fountain within the area of the citadel i is a 
braſs ſtatue of St. George, caſt in the year 1373; and 
making allowance for the age in which it was produced, | 
it may be reckoned a very good one, The proſpect 
from the apartments is quite charming, and the 
ball where the emperor entertains the nobility well con- 

a trived, and very'ſplendid. 

Facing the Capuchin church is an edifice, built i in| 
in Ratet of the caſa ſanta at Loretto, the walls of which 
are, like that, black and ſmoaky within; but on the baſſo 
relieyos on the outſide, there is a very great difference, | 

. theſe being only of plaiſter, and thoſe of the holy | 
houſe at Lorettc of marble, and the workmanſhip is as 
far inferior to the latter as the materials. The treaſure | 
collected in this chapel is very extraordinary. Among 
other valuable offerings are the following: a pyx ſet 
with pearls of the ſize of an acorn, one of which in the 
middle is ſhaped like a heart, and is of the ſize of a 
middling walnut; another is enriched with ſix thouſand 
fix hundred ſixty- ſix diamonds, repreſenting the ſun. 
The ſize of the diamonds gradually decreaſes, and they 
are curiouſly arranged, in order to form the ſolar rays, 
which terminate in a Natz conſiſting of one ſingle 
ſtone. It coſt two hundred thouſand guldens, and the 
artiſt who made it, and was em Iren ten years before 
it was compleated, was rewarded with ten thouſand. 


In the middle of the horſe-market, which is a large 
ſquare, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Wenceſlaus, and 
on one ſide of the area, before count Czernini's — 
of Drahomira, a p 
Wencellaus, | 


is a ſtone pillar in memory 
Autcheſs of Bohemia, the mother of St. 


[eminence in the circle of 


| Charles 8 MY which is famous for its medi 


5 8 | 


deen up on inp, 
15 110; nn iin 
'A, white tower ia this city. ; ſerves. for, 44 

and it is ſaid there; Vas n dhe inp 2 
a; curious machine, made in ny 
which when. any delinquent was mo "ys 
embrace him, and with its arms inſtantly: Sh | 
Py pn ribs 3, but no ſuch thing is now to be-ſeen. . | 
gus has been, r e e 7 
der; patticulat y in the y 
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W 


e 
1742. the Auſtrian forces inveſted The 5 5 ni | 


.marſhals Broglio and. Belleifle, who ſuffered gi 
famine ; but defended themſelyes with. eat brave. 
and at length-found means to-make their "WY 
year . the Pruſſians & it only; ers of i. 
Ca can ig it * 5 | 
Fog lang year... 5H Ret 7570 | 
The inhabitants of b Pragez are poor, and 9 
but meanly furniſhed. People of quality, * 5 | 
eaſily bear the expence of Vienna, oh chuſe to reſide her, 
where they have aſſemblies, muſic, and all. other 5 
Page: 43 0 thoſe of a court; proviſions are;extregy. 
FA cheap, and they have plenty of the moſt excellent 
1, The women of quality now dreſs, pretty my 
in the F rench mode. ; but thoſe of the Jews, bave.z dil 
The wives of the wealthy, citizens war 
fur caps and long cleaks, ſome. of them ein . 
taffety, and petticoats of the ſame; ſhort, 1 
Ae of the eee ol wy frees, ian; 7 


his 0 85 0 ft WJ. 


Ne . 7 ne A 
17 8 * 0 T. Ut. > of el 455 18 Ai 
ait 
Toe e princl Tun: in Balena, 


WoW hi. if 1! 
ra has been already i i ntimated, that 3 
yo have rendered & kingdom of Bohemia n- 


283 defart, in compariſon with what it was og 
ba and therefore, though there are many towns. and ui 
there are few worthy of notice: : fome of this 
cipal of theſe are the following. 
Pfaundorf is the firſt town in Bohemia on theſe 
next Vienna, At Deutſchbrod the baggage of trat 
is ſearched by the Bohemian cuſtom-hduſe off. 
the road from hence to the pretty town of Jenkow, 1 
have a delightful proſpect of a fine 1 level country on ec 


fide, which is . 8 with above fifty . 
and ſmall towns. aſlow, which i is ſix miles fa 
on this road, is alſo 1 very op town, and has r 


41175 market-place, . 
Melnic, a ſmall royal j ointure town, is feathd, aun 
Rane near the conflux of 


the Elbe and Moldau; it has a colleziae 


1 woo” * 


is 2 70 by a caſtle. 
Z igingratz, a royal yal jointure town, in "the cr 
of RY me. name, is ſeated, on the Elbe, and is 3 f. 


ſhop's ſee, ſuſfragan to the archbiſhop of Prague, Th 
town is pretty large, and has a college of Jeu 
a commandery belonging to the knights of of the * | 
tonic order, at has been ſeyeral times eiche a0 
taken:. 

Pardubice, a royal town in the circle of Chrals, b 
fortified, and its Citadel is a fine ſtructure, The ton 
is well built, and the inhabitants make excellent bl 
for ſwords and knives, T his town has the pril 
holding fairs. 

Crumau, or Crumloy, a ai built fortified = 
ſeated on the river Moldau. It has a bear Q 
and college of Jeſuits. This town, with 
annexed to it, bears the title of a 1 

Elnbogen, a royal boroughs” i together wid 
citadel, on a high and ſteep rock by „ich it 15 0 
environed. The river Eger, which ruſhes by the 
fide of this rock, here farms a curve cerablin The wy el 
bow ; and hence the town receiyes its name. 
which leads to it is very narrow, but it has ſometin 
been beſieged and taken. 


Five miles to the eaſt of Elnbogen i is Ste of 
c 


| 
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Ales, particularly 'the'gravel and Barrenneſs in wa- 


* idle; for bet the weuther be ever ſo hot, the patient is 
, 


EEESrS FE: 


cf four hours after they have drank the waters; and the 


rows of lime- trees, oppolite to which is a great houſe, 
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Egra, or Eger, the principal place in a territory of the 


however, paſſes only within its own diſtrict. From the 


maſters of it, and kept it till the next year, when, after 


naters are very famous. 


ably. 


| | RAGE 7 25 , | 
_— eee 
| (ors, of which tete are tw Torts, chat differ both in 

15 and ſtrength, and are diſtinguithed by the names of 


£ : * - 7 
Gf e 1 
1 f : * 


nn gel and che Muhl bath, the firſt of which are | 
che Sproudge 7 the latter little more than luke- warm. 


oiling holy 
Loch, at one and the ſame time,” \ They ware firſt dit. 
ce in che year” 7 3723 and-rake their name from the 
cf" Charles IV. They are recommended for many 


"Several eminent phyſicians have wrote upon 

92 Aion the manner in which they ought te be 

ed. The method of drinking them is very diſagree- 
iced to de hut? up in a room heated with a ſtove, 

ad to drink two or three large pots of water hotter 
thanthoſe of the King or Quicen's dard in Somerſerſhire, 
ind to walk about while the ſweat trickles down in 
| hops For this reaſon, people ſeldom ſtir out till three 
F the day it is abſolutely neceſſary to walk about, 

: the walks are narrow, and afford no proſpect but of 
baren rocks, except only one ſquare place planted with 


Thich has fine rooms, in Which thoſe” who'drink the 
waters play, dance, or walk from five to eight g'clock,, 
the hour of ſupper. Theſe baths are frequented by: 
abundance of Sy Se and particularly the nobility 
and gentry of Auſtria, 3% well as thoſe. of Bohemia; 


hut whoever would be well accommodated, mult bring 


his own bed; wine, and cook with him. 
The town itſelf is divided into two parts by the river 
Tappel, which runs through it; but it is a dirty place, 
chiefly inhabited by artificers in iron, whoſe works are 
* neat and extremely cheãa . 


Carlftein is a celebrated citadel that ſtands on a moun- 
tin about fifteen miles diſtant from Prague. It is ſtrong 


1 | | 8 In it | Aultria; but this river is not navigable. Theſe and other 


be the depoſitory, of the regalia. of the n. Ini 

is a well two hundred and forty- four feet deep.” It was 
beſieged. by the Huflites in the year 1422, from the 
twenty-eighth of May to the eleventh of November, but 

without Woh; y Kee Pe, org 
| Leutomeritzis a conſiderable town on the Elbe, N 
ſye miles to the north-weſt of Prague, the capital of a 
circle of the ſame name, and a biſhop's ſee ſuffragan to 

the archbiſhapric of Prague. It was garriſoned with 

French forces by the late emperor Charles VII. but was 

taken by the troops of the queen of Hungary in 1742. 
The laſt town we ſhall mention in Bohemia is that of 


ſame name. It is a beautiful and well fortified town, 
ſituated on the river Eger: it has a college of Jeſuits, and 
three cloiſters. This town retains its antient rights and 
privileges, and particularly that of coining money, which, 


judicial ſentences of the town-council, an appeal lies 
only to the king. Egra has been frequently belieged and 
taken: in the year 1742 the French made themſelves 


a long blockade, they were obliged to ſurrender. In the 
town are a number of ingenious artiſts, and its mineral 


Upon the roads in this country the traveller ſeldom fails 
of meeting with good proviſions in the inns, as ducks, 
capons, pheaſants, partridges, and hares ; but the lodg- 
ing is far from being anſwerable to the other entertain- 
ment, it being generally only ſome clean ſtraw ſpread 
on the floor, with a; bolſter or pillow for the head. In 
the houſes of the peaſants there is a place walled in be- 
hind the ſtove, to which they aſcend by a few narrow 
ſtone ſteps, as into a cock-loft, and in this warm apart- 
ment ſleep away the cold winter nights very. comfort- 

2 3 * 
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Of the Marquiſate of MORAVIA. | 
lt Situation, E xtent, the lg the Country, its Climate, 
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both bathed in and drank, and on ſeveral oc- |. - 
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HE marquiſate of Moravia is bo | 
1 by Gez and Sileſia, on the eaſt by Sileſia and 
Hungary, on*the ſouth by Auſtria, and on the woſt by 


\ 
- 

=- 

« 


Bohemia; and receives its name from the river Morava, 


: 


or March. It is a hundred and twenty-eight miles in 
minety-two from north to ſouth. Towards Hungary, 
tains, and partly by woods. Above half of this country 


in many places the inhabitants uſe a ſtove for the greateſt 
part of the whole ſummer. However, more corn grows 


plants wanted. It likewiſe produces good ſaffron, and 

ſome vrhite and red wine, particularly in thoſe tracts that 

border on Auſtria and . Their paſture is 3 
f 


afford great plenty of veniſon, wolves, bears, and a fpecies 
of hal, at's of rf ol of dogs ; there are alſo 42 | 
vers. Theſe foreſts likewiſe afford the inhabitants an 
opportunity of procuring a great deal of honey and wax 
by the breeding of bees. Te | 


kind of baſtard diamonds, and other minerals ; as alſo 
allum and mines of iron. This country likewiſe pro- 
duces ſulphur, ſaltpetre, and vitriol: here are ſalutary 
mineral waters, and ſome acid ſprin eee e 

The Oder riſes in the cirele of Ornat in this coun- 
try. The river March, or Mora, or in Latin Morava, 
| riſes in the country of Glatz, and running from north to 
outh, at length forms the limits between Hungary and 


ſmaller {reams, as well as the lakes, yield various kinds 


nufactory, iron- works, and glaſs-houſes ; the making 
of paper, gunpowder, &c. but the commerce of the in- 
habitants is very inconſider abe. 


I SAS +» * f m4 F 5 Et "6% LL kt 
Chriſtianity was ſettled here ſo early as in the eighth 


ſiderable part in the commotions of the 
hemia, and many embraced their opinions: and called 
themſelves Moravian Brethren ; but in the ſixteenth 
century moſt of them were obliged to fly. There are 


here at preſent not only ſome of them, but a few Lu- 


therans and Calviniſts, who make an external profeſſion 


privately hold ſeparate aſſemblies, and, as opportuni 
offers, frequently fly to Proteſtant countries. Of A 
new ſpitit of reformation appeared among the former, and 


veral parts of Europe, but have removed, for the fake of 
The whole marquiſate is ſubject to the ecclefiaftica 


duke and prince of the holy Roman empire, and count 
of the royal Bohemian chapel, having formerly had a 


voice at the diets of the empire. He is at preſent im- 
mediately under the pope, and the epiſcopal conſiſtory, 
which is the only eccleſiaſtical judicatory in all Mo- 
ravia, enjoys the ſupreme juriſdiction over eceleſiaſtical 
perſons. . - - E 8 

; . contributes towards the maintenance of the 
military ſtate of the Auſtrian hereditary countries, the 


| annual ſum of one million eight hundred and fifty-ſix 


thouſand four hundred and ninety florins. 
The whole marquiſate is divided into ſix circles, each 
of which has its circle-captain, whoſe authority extends 
to the quartering, marching; and maintenance of the 
ſoldiers | | 5 


e principal towns in Moravia are, 


Produce, and Rivers : the anufact * and Religion f 
57 


If | _. Olmutz, 


_ . 5 
fp Xi % . 70 *1 * 2 3 8 
l 1 is wa 3 _ 
4 2 ” 
* . : 
% L 
on the north 1 
a A 


length from eaſt to weft; and where broadeſt; about 
Sidel, and Bohemia, it is partly ſurrounded by moun- 


is mbuntainous and woody, and in the level tracts are 
many moraſſes, bogs, and lakes, where the water is un- 
be air on the 1 nountains is rough and ſo cold, that 


here than is conſumed by the inhabitants; here Is alſo 
plenty of flax and hemp, nor are fruit- trees and garden- 


and feeds great numbers of catti 6 and the extenſive foreſts c 


In this country are quarries of marble amethyſts, a 


The ſciences at preſent begin to flouriſh here. The 
principal commodities of the country are the cloth ma- 


century; but in the fifteenth this 1 a con- 
uſſites in Bo- 


Wee 


of e with the Ramiſh church, though they 


a great number of converts, headed by a late count of 
Zinzendorf, have not only ſettled in land and ſe- 


juriſdiction of the biſhop of Olmutz, who ftiles himſelf 
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e = the! /cxtodel church ag Se. Wenzel bog e 
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5 fouthward it is ſeparated” from 
mountains and à wild thicket, in ſome parts a German | 
45 mile broad, and in others more or leſs: this thicket pro- 


to. Slleſia and Hung i; Towards the wet Sileſia joins 


loravia, Bohemi 


& more „ Which, with reſpeck to their height and 
Eten re fol of the moſt remarkable in Europe, and 
18 8100 50 by different names in the different cduntties by 

pare pf Ntetids, In theſe mountains, and af over that 


ders. ant 


Glogau, and beyond the Oder towards Poland, with the 


£ A SYSTEM: 0 0E 
3 0 te run fd cdl 3 4 0 be 
alot trade of any place in Moravia, and is the { 


again; be gee 


ſhburbs, and Free bangen burghers D 


Brunn, or Brinn, is a royal borough i in \the —.— of 


the ſame name. e cer #5 


was: 7 or 


I taken, and in che fixteenth-qemtury was the brit cf all 
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ours, Of ice and the diets... The bi 
1 ang Withan the On: 1 alle a cl 


for an prick Fe Ve 7 
ee e Thiesen | 

Znogmas. a 2 7 7 
8 plelant ſpas near the river Teya; 


8 2 2 yk | ere e th 
on of it, He Was dr ee arg many vineyards in its neighbourh t. 
to meet the Ruſſian army... ARS | le ines. It has been.ſeveral times Fn 
Kremſier, a well built walled town, Cab ane river taken during the civil wars of it 
: March; andbelon ing to the biſhop of Olmutz: It has a Le 2 a pretty large well! built and Nene * 
cbllegintechureh ated to Bt. oritz, a college, ſe. the circle of the ſame. name, ſeated on che river I,. 
veraf ehoiſter, and a mitt. The: large and beautiful It contains a cullege of with a Dominican a 1 
in which: the biſhop n rd es burnt | Franciſcan, monaſtery, and, carries on a trade in beer U 
dowir in the year archives, the coarſe woollen cloth. It has frequently. been beleged u. 


royal 8 that throng 155 eiae of E 
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Its Situation Fat, Mountains, Chit, F: /fils and . 5 
el, Vegetables, 4 Himali, and * 5 
te is Kolindad on the caſt by Poland, on which 
dige the” country is wholly lere and open; to the 
Hungary by a chain of 


"I 


belongs neither to Silefia nor Hungary, though both 
countries have frequently attempted tomake it their own; 
but it ſtilł remains a hard and impenetrable batrier both 


ia, Luſatia, and the county of atz. 
it is Aeparated by a chain of moun- 

is, but towards Luſatia it is lever and open. To the 

vard it borders on Sar on n which fide it 

fe level and open. 

tends in length fror the north-weſt | to the ſich 

ont two Hundred and twenty-eight miles, and a- 
4 hundred where broadeſt; but it is much con- 

80 at both ends. 

Jileſſet is 1 aſſed on the 10 and fouth by a chain | 


inte ſets in earlier, is much more ſever 
invance than vin the plains. At the e time 
try at the 125 of eſs hes 18 £0- 
ce: f 9 fr Von: e Urbes at Breſtau are in full 
| k — 15 2 —. 23 
e inhabitants of de mountelts are not 8017 con- 
fined to their houfes' by the ſhow, but like the Lax lan- 
beople of Catmola, they uſe a kind of 
Ee be El pot which they pal over the ſhow with ama- 
E 


28 per Sileſia that lies towards Moravizs and Hun- 


i pn 
ci 


1 te > 
as 


Tn the mountains are found agate, jaſ) per, and eyen 
am of an uncommon hardneſs wid beauty, and al- cy 
fo cryſtals. * They afford quarries of tone, an in ſome 


parts is bee. Th ile others afford turf or fe. There 
are ſome mines of ſilver; vittiol is found in ſeveral 
laces, and in others are mines of copper, lead, and 
„ | 
The ſandy parts of the ebiititty in the principality of 
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iis little corn; Hit this e 
the fertility of the other and lar 
which affords: plenty of INN 8 
2 alſo Turky wheat, ſpelt, Bu- 
feed, peas and beans, - ' Several'p 
duce excellent culinary ye he - we and afford g 
fine fruit; even ſuch ſpots as are unfit for tillag 
make good paſture grounds,” or are covered with 
ſo that there is ſcarce an part of Sileſia that cn be fi 
to be entirely yfcleſs : and barren. Here is wine 
flax, and RES - ; but not fo much of 'thisYittrs 
is ſpun, conſidera e uantities being imported bn 
3 and Poland. "The country | — plenty, 
hops, and tnadder is cultivated with ſuch ſucceſs, uu 
* one of their moſt low a7. exports: there is l- 
o great of a yellow dye, and likewife 
G04 of e but the fan bf this 0¹ ps N 


e 
n the Womens, and in per Sileſia) Pitch, ta 
and refin are made from the pine, fir, and! eech, ad _ 
the larch trees yield "turpentine. © From theſe rel ; 
trees; the inhabitants among t the mountains mk make kind 
of” lamp- black. ee eee Ol 
Their bresding of met bee extends 0 
than” is juſt neceffary for the plonigh, and a ſuffitier 
of milk, butter, and cheeſe; and their den ate 
eo int ＋ et 9 = account 1 = 
incipally_'ſupp m Hungary and Poland 
— ben of thefe ox markets are thoſe of Ine 
Breſtau, and Schweidnitz,” where formerly at The annud 
fair, it was not uncommon: to ſee ten, twelve; or fiſtei 
thouſand head of Hungarian and Poliſh cattle/'2 "and 
ſometimes more. There are here -bred marry ft u 
horſes; but not enough to ſupply the country, gen 
numbers being bought at Francktort fair, and man 
The inna, 


likewiſe brought from Lithuania. 
the hilly country keep, goats, and eſtimate the profit 


| two 3 bg'be ual to that of a cow; à gfeat del | 
of 2 being — their milk. The 2 of 
ſheep is alſo very profitable, on account of the e 
oF their wool. Theſe ſheep are ſheared twice 2 year; 
ble the ſummer wool is reed preferahle to that of | 
winter, though ſomewhat lighter. As to veniſon 
game, ſome parts enjoy #tolerable plenty, y gat in others | 


they are ſcarce, 
The wild beaſts of this country that are only Abe 


for their ſkins are lynxes, which frequent none but the 
mountainous parts, foxes, weazels, otters, and beavers. 


mountains tract, which is of conſiderable extent, pro- 


but boy. arg 1 not very nume tuns. The 
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As to 
Moravia; 


The 

jerable 9 8 
dich agc0un® 
dom Poland f 


Eby eee 
and Lee 


Ah al the 


kin _ of ſh, 2s 


ee = = 
Sur 


the 


but is 


reaches Sileſia which it traver 
i 

and af pure fandy 40 that it frequently "overflows 
the -detriment of the adjacent count 
Into it u um al the lefler' ſtreams, as the 

iſs, the Ohlauy/ the Stober, & . The Viſtula 
have their ſouree in this dutehy, the former 
ſituated among the lofty 
the eee of Teſhen, *. the fron- 
The ſource of the Elbe, though ge 


tiers ren 


laced in Bohemia, lies in the ern . 
1 p 8 1 1 


ravian, 


Exerciſe 


Jin he principal 


is, ſixty-ei 


cife of the; 
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1 Male, Language 
Learning 


Sclavonic is very common, 


Tbe inhabitants are of diferent nes 
majeſty king Frederic IL; at the 
meer is that the popiſſi relig ien thould be tolerated, e 
though without detriment to 
of the proteſtant inhabitants, or to his own prerogative 
a ſovereign. This promiſe has accordingly 
and all parties enjoy a perfect liberty ne open Phe! 
preateſt number of papiſts are in the dioceſe of Breftar.” 
This dioceſe is _ On four N name- 
ly, thoſe of Breſlau, Glogau, en; 1gnitz, 
lich, excluſive-of 8 compre-' 
bend under them ſeveral collegi iate churches, with ſe⸗ 
| ties, e priories, Kve hun- 
dred leyenty-fix . — and eightycſix convents; that 
of monks, and cigh Wen of nuns; but 
general of theſe are exempt from the-biſhop' z juriſdiction, 
All eccleſiaſtical benefices here, not en 
of Breſlay, are in the king of Prufliz's 
The reformation in Sileſia 
the principality: of Lig 
ces of Frederic II. duke of that principality, 
extended from thence into the Nn 
The city of Breſlau, which had before Lequcſtered ſome 
monaſteries towards charitable uſes; 
Lutheraniſm; and its example Was 
ity of Schweidnitz, and feveral other] 


te, 8 reformation became propagat- 


we 
vaſſals WhO had embraced Luthera- 
both in Upper and Lower Sileſta, the free exer-' 
3 eir religion; confirmed them in the poſſeſſion 
their churches, ſchools, and conſiſtoties, and per- 
nitted them to build others : but, 
caſe, violent meaſures were uſed to bring back the = 
treaty of Prague in 1635, 

em quiet and ſafety ; Sur theſe bleſ- 
Vere of ſhort duration; however, it was ſtipulated 
Fg peace of. Weſtphalia in 1648, that the princes 
* oileſia, pr ofeſſing the Au 
inue poſſeſſed of 


venty· ſeven arc 


lands belon 
bkewiſe 4 
followed by the 


places, till 
& a over 


In.16 
princes, 1 and 


to pope 
kemed to 4 * 


his qr ound with various 


N mullets, Se. 

i + of Sl a, the Oder has its forroein | 
W any conſiderable ſize till it 
ſes nearly from end to Key 
ble. Its banks are ge- 


2 three ſprings 
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"HE aner of people in Sileſia exceeds a eg 
and a half; theſe are chiefly compoſed of Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Moravians. With reſpect to the lan- 

ani German is ſpoken by moſt of the inhabitants, 
though in Upper Sileſia, 1 beyond the Oder, the 
and in ſome places bears a 

nearer affinity to the Poliſh, Wa in oat cre the Mo- 


ſets: His 
peace of Berlin in 1742, 


e freedom of confcience 
taken place, 


= 6m WB the” 


1 to be abb by F 
itz, in F522, under as auſpi- |, 


on that emperor's de- 


their former privileges, and the free 
of their religion, in the ſame manner as before 


Ls 


n 
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$7 HEY 
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of Brig, 


d con- 
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eee ee 


ly ly loſt the above-mentioned Laue und 15 . 2 | 


I Charles VI. Theſe benefits were conferred, 
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y. the t 
but | their 6 We 


A no Aon with their churches, excep 
Hem had been Allowed to build ; 
1,were ſoon. renewed; ung too man 
Ne ebe jeſt e on ths, 
miles to go to the neareſt Lutheran 1 pity Th Fog, 
places above eighty Engliſh miles. However, by the 
protection of Charles XII. the religious ſtate of the Ta- 
ſcberans! in Sileſia was much amended; for that monarchy 
in a convention concluded between im and the empe- 
rer Joſeph, in 1707s, obtained far them, beſides. other 
religious liberties, icence' to build fix new 11 | 
and the reſtitution of Lede Dcr and eighteen me 
{which had been taken from them ; by which means they 
became IRR of three hundred mare fry | 
to which one was afterwards added under the oy. 


colt the ae | 


lof ſtate at e but Meg s 
I four millions eightyſeven thouſan bare Pc 1 28.3. 


„ 


loan to the em e and 917 as 4 hol 
, [lengths under; the government of the the ngof' 
they were granted: a petfect liberty cience, with: 
onto build wal Chikehes e the title of 
of prayer, which have increaſed to the number 
er two hundred and thirty. But when the benfc e 
are in the hands of the pop pi cent the -Lyth 
pay ſurplice fees to the incumbents, though: the mini- 
ſterial functions ate 1 8 97 b miſter of their ow]n 
ſect. On the eter band L | i L. 
the pariſh dues to the atheran ini iſters, as 
bliſhed incumbents. a 
The Calviniſts Had Alte formetly: the 1 exetcils of 


rent the Cl ; but the dapiſts adually 
Jede chern After the Convention Hl 07s; in o in whic 
Yo expreſs meinibn | was made of them, petitione 
ot the reſtitution of 
| did not want me Jators,, this proyed. ineffe@tual, 
deric II. has,” however, granted Yiem" the. x 
public worſhip : at” 'Brellau, and mary. other 1 B 
Fhe Huffites have alfo fore congregations in ne 
and ſome of theſe bein g Lutherans, ; and others Calviniſts, 
[5a ſect has its dige þ aſtor. "The 


Fre-. 


lege of, 


S Hernhuthe 


xi g Frederic II. © Ede in Sues Mt er 
of conſcience,” aid public. e 


ſpiritual and ec fiel aff affairs ack CHO) ge no . 


and in daes matters ſubject on to-their 


5 ning, of whom Aae eminent! 
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neſs as to ſell, for four florins and ed BY a 
ell. Lace is alſo made here of tolerable 1 and 
more paper is made in Sileſia than can be uſed by ba 
eg Strong woollen cloths are made in man 
laces. Here are likewiſe manufactures of linſey wool- 
ſey ferge, druggets, plain and” figured fuſtians, pluſh, 
callimancoes, and all other ſtuffs; as alſo cottons, ging- 
hams, ſtockings and hats. The drefling of leather, as; 
likewiſe well underſtood. There are many glaſs-houſes, . 
and in no country is glaſs more exquiſitely poliſhed and 
Cut, In Sileſia are af a great number of powder-mills, 


iron- mills, and manufactures ot that metal, 
| The 


ed 6n by 
2 5 ecution to embrace jo popety fy. | 
therans in Upper Stella, ns had 'many German, 


eFang. 


ien eg 18 * he oh, 
their religion, and Were k oflefied of churches in diffe- ; 


"of: their churches ; but, though they, 5 


is 


ravian brethren; ined a grant in 17 5 Ve her, a 3 


eir A 2 
ſiſtory, as Raug r the king's imm mediate 17 575 | 


I Breſlau is mer e ce "and, the Jon ears rf 
aul has f F fas ples. Sh yon be e. 
Silefia has 3 famous tor rod i 2 


themſe 5 4 te 18. of le are greatly. 
encou 3 12 ly among Su | 9 240 0 
"The oi rincip: f furs 77 71 a are of flax, 
= ige 11 9 an dame e printing of li- 
md ail ce in tome places 95 to 
e Wei canvas and bu pp 
ls "are made of thread and w. 
Fan Kip id flowered, "ills with a mixture r= 
[Furkifh t read, are made in this country. of ſu 


* 


be fax As a 
1 4 _ 2 — 
* 
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** a "5 ques ofthia dutehy are thread, yarns, 
of Veils. wool, woollen clott ſtu 15 
And ul bone. A. 75 4 bants rl, 
cal 1: in wax, ides ors. 
| Zi hid for the'moſt part brought from Poland, 
Hun Ru 
Gad the tr hand, 1709 import horſes, oxen, Poliſh, | 


wheat, androdk-falt, with wines, chiefly from Hungary, 


about. the Rhine, and France; 


Auſtria, the countr 
manufact 


ices, drugs, ſeveta ures, 

ties are alſo imported.” Since. i= has fallen under 

the dominion of Pruſſia, ſeyera] excellent, regulations 

| have. been "made, ak which, e commerce n . e 
| "FA Coal Hin Allg 115 14 148 7 5 
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| 17 rn e . ite of Sita it ſeems amd 
2 e to We betta? 405 ihe death of the 
: emperor Charles VT 74% prod 
in chat dutchy; Fr VE oF, it; kin 
Fi n to the fo Fins diſtricts: : ng of 
of Jagerndotf, which in 1524.was purchaſed with the 
probation of Lewis king 1 ohemia and Hungary by. 
_ George margrave. of 8 from the houle of 
Schellenberg, and Ne by him to his ſon George 
Prederic, oith whom, by agreement, it devolved. to | 
Joachim Frederic, er of Brandenburg, who left it 
to his ſon John , whom the emperor Ferdinand 
II. put under the ben N the empire, in 162 3, by which 


Aeg nes to * * 4 Pro * 4 . 


1 Ts 


F laying 
to 12 2 


he loft the principality of Jagerndorf, which the em- 


ror conferred 'on the 
the elector F rederie 


@ „ 431 


ic Vl, of. a 8 e Indeed 


rederic 1. 
e bk ever 7 * theſe ceſſions were 
valid, Secondly; to the principalities of Lignitz, Brieg, 

and Wolau, by virtue of a compact of inheritance en- 
tered into, in 1537, between Frederic, duke of Lig- 
— and Bneg , and Joachim II. elector of Branden- 
by what the former was empowered to ſeize it 

by Mins of the privileges granted the kings of Bohemia 
in ſeveral diſtant” ar 5h och ening the emperor 
Ferdinand I. in 1 54%, had declared, Th compact. of 
pn 8 5 
principalities had therefore been unjuſtly — — 

bel fr Rook the electoral houſe of Brandenburg, ever ſince 
the failure of the dakes of Lignitz. . I De — — claims 
were ſo effectuall Malk ly ſupported by the march of an army 
into Sileſia, that Maria Thereſs,, queen of Hungary and: 
Bohemiay for ever ceded to the 10 45 of Pruſſia and his 
N and e the countries 0f "Uh 


44 4 


5 due to the ae of Great 4 Be 1 HK and 
the ſtates of Brabant. The ſame year the limits between 
Pruffian and Auſtrian Sileſia were ſettled and diſtinguiſh-, 


ed by fixing up a hundred and thirty-eig ht pillars wich þ 
- 5 112 proper to obſerve, that the king of Pruſſia, in his put 
leſia, 


plates of lead affixed to them. 

This peace was, however, interrupted by a new war, 
which broke out in 1744; but was terminated by the 
treaty of Dreſden on the twenty-fifth of December, 
1745, wherein thoſe of Breſlau and Berlin, with the 
convention of 1742, were renewed and ratified. The 
yu 1756 produced the third Sileſian war, in which the 
ng of Pruſſia, aſſiſted by Great Britain, oppoſed the 
whole power of the houſe * Auſtria, aſſiſted by France 
and Ruſſia; and, after giving amazing proofs of his 


Courage and conduR i in defeating the numerous armies | 
' 
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Sileſia was annexed to the crown of Bott 
miſſioners of the ſovereign uſed: to lay beſtre they 


b View of the ne in "which the. hs Part of 
che principalities and towns, by their rel 


fax Yep nges | 


pb gon 0 5 enomjes, brought tha 
5 95 5 2228 | 
preme e 0 eſia; the't 
ale of Hun and B aa 
elf and heirs the title of ſovereign dutchels og 
The arms of this dutchy are or, am eagle c 
able, with a creſcent argent on its breaſt, 'the * 
which are ſometimes in he form e 
times reſemble little croſſes. % 
Sileſia was neyer immediately connechöd With the 
vernment of the empire; for it never Was an! tr, 
fief, nor obtained a ſeat or vote in the dict z and oy 
has never been ſubject to the ſupreme tributials. 4 


e N the imperial laws are there of 3 


ſof the princes and ſtates demands of fupyl; 
which were taken into conſideration; 'and-theirefo}, he 
of the diet made known to the 8 — 


le dep 


upon which meetings were held in each — 


deliberate on the means of raiſing the qüiota each elf 
rate principality was to pay towands the! !fum 
at the general diet; and this, one year 300 
mounted to at leaſt two millions twent enty thouſand fl 
The collectors of thelpringes and ſtates remitted the pm. 
[portions paid by each principality to the general 255 
office at Breſlau, which was dependent en thoſe priica, 
and paid the money ſo received to dhe ſou '$ ter. 
fury or war- office, or to the treaſurer of the hh 
his method of taxation, together with the Mfg 
office, and the diets, were, however; abrojated by lig 
Frederic II. and two war and domain treaſurjes ate em. 
ed at Breſlau and Glogau, for the management of the 
ſeveral branches of the public revenue. Thee eri x 
on the ſame footing with that in the more ancient <- 
minions of Pruſſia, and is limited to the Wall toym; 
but the contributions of the open towns, villages, a 
[| ſeats, are fixed, and continue at the ſame-height both in | 
peace and war, Every principality, andeveryicircein- 
to which it is divided, receives notice of its antiualad 
monthly contingents payable to the contribution. The 
two war and domain offices (each of which has its fre- 
ſident, directors, counſellors, and othef officers, who 
ſuperintend the contributions) cauſe them to be duly u- 
ceived and accounted for by the office of the cent 
general, and in the particular — offices of the pru- 
cipalities; take care that ſuch regularity be obſerved, 
that the contrihutional and Ghats elſments mi) be 
laid and, reviſed in, the ſame; preciſe maniier 3 aud tht 


the ſeveral ſums notified for collection and duly pal 


every month into the offices of the provinGiaf frucht, 
be from thence emitted to the receiver 'soffcs 
at Breſlau and Glogau- Tin 3 11119709 FIR 315117 30 IN 
Lower Sileſia annually pays one millibn one hani 
eighty-one thouſand and forty-four irixdoHaryyi.apootls 
ing to fixed and. invariable regulationsz>but:wehaveno 
[x0 account of the amount of the: arg 
er Sileſia. It i is; howeyer, generally: uppoſed, that 

i 7 ah Sileſia, in conj ke? mob with the county a 
ly the produce of the 3 regaliaztiexciie, can 
1 7 — lalt-works, the duty on aper, id 
is, much eaſier now than formerly, and: rights of tl 
| ſovereignty all included, bring in annually abe bt 
ber of rixdollars. As to that part-6f dale hot 

belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, it was. in 743. oblige 
co aſe hundred and eighty-ſix thouſandirix olan. 
With reſpect to the laws and courts of juſtice, iti 


has erected three ſupreme courts,” Wich e 
thoſe of Breſlau, Glogau, and Brieg, euch of which M7 
a particular diſtrict. They take cognizance of bci 
and criminal cauſes, hear appeals from the 4 
courts, and from the judgments of the mag 
particular towns. „ {0126} 2h 

The principal rules of proceeding in theſe courts; as 
contained in the Codex Fredericiangys, the rayal ordinancs 
and receipts, and Brachyogel's Collection of the ine 
rial * PLIGna8Hs lanionty ; behdes ww Cart are 
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caſeß, they require the royal 
| 2 ol the upper conſiſtaries at Breſlau, Glogau,: 
1 


court at Brei | 
tribunal e OT lin. 1 e127 3408 rk WEE i 10 7 


of Pr ene i alitie. 
W me | i Soma 17a BRED The Jeſuits college, with its ſplendid church, 
e ſtands on the ſite of the caſtle, hich was once the re- 


ſulence of the dukes of Breſlau ; jus dene peg end 


ee e 
ticular nn, in fry andlor ahi, | 


pat in every town. 8 fot 
ebe princes ates, and the city of Breat, e 
regencies and courts, both in e cauſes; 
w ich an ap lies to the above ſuſ ere courts. 
0 the:princes and ſtates a emble twice 4 


4 15 4 — and, together with the ſupremie court of 


b that city 


decide all conteſts that have atiſen among the 


d ſtates concerning a principality, ſtate, or any |; 


& of land — to them; but u party who thinks | 


tr 9 5 aggrieved may, apply to the king in perſob. The 


N ued on account of the rights and pro- 
1 5 jap on or in diſpute between themſelves and 
25 vallals, muſt ſtand trial before the ſupreme court. 
bo the inferior .lordſhips, and other country corpora- in 
ns, with the upper and lower caurts, they are held 


tio 
moleſtation, except that in capital or nal 
without any confirmation. re 


"The Lutheran churabes/and-{choolg! . 


eg, with right of appeal to the tribunal at Berlin. The. 
js de — conſiſtories are the preſidents and coun- 


ae of the above-ſupreme-courts, with an eccleſiaſtic 


but the principality of Oels and the. city; of 
deln fr Blog. own diſtinct conſiſtoties: but Arn 


the papiſts are cognizable by the biſhop's 
N 1 5 1 from whence ee lie to the 


Bog is 1 into Ueber ab Lower; 3 . ett. 
to Dr. Buſching, contains, excluſive of the county. 
4 latz, a hundred and fixty-nine cities, and four hun- 
dred and ſeventy-Hx villages. We ſhall begin with Lower 
Sileſia, the greateſt part of which. is abe to the ee 
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Tx principality of Breſlau, o or Sg tel 
of the circle of Namſlau, which, though belong- | 

ing to it, lies ſeparate, is bounded on the north by the 
principalities of Oels and Wolau, on the weſtward by 
thoſe of Lignitz and Schweidnitz, on the ſouthward: by 


the principalities of Schweidnitz and De and on the 


ealtward by Brieg and Gels 4 

This principality is every where flat and level, and the 
parts near the Oder and other . rivers either ſandy or 
ſwampy. It is, however, an excellent corn country, and 


| not deſtitute of rich paſtures, the Namſlau circle alone 


excepted ; but this abounds in timber and wood for fuel, 
which are fo ſcarce in the other circles, that the country 
people uſe ſtraw, with the talks of thiſtles and burdoc, 
as alſo thoſe of ſun-flowers and potatoes for fuel, and in 
many places willows are planted merely for burning. 

In moſt parts they have good cattlz and ſheep, and 
particularly cows 5 very extraordinary ſize. The 
neighbourhood of Breſlau produces great quantities of 
madder, and the rivers are well ſupplied with fiſh. The 
Toads, however, are very bad, and, where the ſoil is black, 
are ſcarce paſſable in wet weather, and for want of tim- 
ber and q quarries of ſtone cannot be repaired without great 
difficulty and expence. The city of Breſlau, in order to 
facilitate its intercourſe with other places, has cauſed 
ditches to be dug along the ſides of the roads, and the 
roads themſelves to be paved with ſtones; a work of ſe- 

veral years labour. Some of theſe ditches are not leſs 
than à mile in length, and the keeping them in repair is 
an annual charge 65 ſome thouſands of dollars. 
he principality of Breſlau is divided into four cir- 
es; of theſe the circle of Breſlau contains nine cities 
d two market- towns; and if * villages are not very 
large, the deficiency i is made up by the great number- of 
an, they being every where placed within cannon-ſhot 
of each Other, 
The vo af Breſlau, or Breſlaw, the capital of this 
on < and of the whole dutchy of Sileſia, is ſituated on 
the Oder, which on the north ſide runs cloſe b the 


[ſpacious ſtructure ; the dwellings of the præbends, ſome: 


my are, the Franciſcan, dedicated to St. Anthony, to which 


vr * 


1 theciagh Old: Breflau: «The: ;priſerit „ 
| city yas formerly, by this laſt river; as with 
a oat, all without: the Ohlau to the walls of the city 
ee eee eee IV, The 
Evers 
are collectively of great extent q fot; including che ſub- 
the whole: Zircumference is not leſs chan nine 
[Engl miles... {The fortifications-of the city are of no 
| a impottance. It has ſeveral large and regular 
uares ; the main ſtreets are broad, and; beſides _ 
de edifices,.. it contains a number of very elegant 
houſes and other private buildings. The part called the 


Dominſel, though lyin 1 the eireuit of the town, 


is defended by l ſtrengthened with baſtions; and 
in it ſtands the cathedral of St. 1 which in 1759, 
together withithe deanery, Was deſtroyed by fire. In the 
ſame part is alſo the biſhop's librar which forms a par- 
| ticular: building; the abbey of the Holy 'Crofs ; tliree or 
four ſmail 2 the biſhopꝰs — which is à very 


of which have very beautiful gardens ; and the electoral 
hoſpital for poor children of both ſexes. 

. In the ſuburb called the Sandinſet, which lies ore 
of the Sand-gate, is St. Mary's: church; a very beautiful 
building; a ſplendid convent, with a large _— 8. 
longing to the regular Auguſtin canons; St. 

church, which belongs to an Auguſtin nunnery; — a St. | 
Ann's, belonging to the canons of St: Mary. Neat the 
Sand-gate.1 is the monaſtery of St. Vincent, and adjoining 


toit the magnificent nunnery/ of St. Clare. Near theſe 


fine ſtructures is the beautiful abbey of St! Matthias, 
with a pariſh church, and a valuable collection of books 
belonging to the prebends of the Red Star; aud in the 
ſume + is St. Agnes's church and an Linſuline nun- 


gave it to the Jeſuits. is: | 
The ather'popiſh: ciliare 3 in coy 
hi 
is alſo annexed a regular built church; St. Hedwigh's, 
which belongs to a Capuchin convent that ſtands behind 
it; St. Dorothy, which is in the poſſeſſton of the Mi- 
'norites ; the parochial church of the Hol Corpſe," be- 
longing to the Johannites commandery, faces it; 
the parochial church of St. Adelbert; the beautiful 
chapel of St. Ceſlaus; St. Joſeph's, which belongs to 
another Dominican convent; with the nunnery St. 
Catharine. To theſe are to be added, the manſion-: 
houſe of the ſiſters of St. Elizabeth; St. Nickels church 
before St. Nickel's gate; St. Maurice s without the 
Ohlau gate; the ſmall hoſpital church of St. Lazarus; Y 
with the church and convent of the Good Men. 
The churches: ing to the Lutherans are St. Eli- 
zabeth's, which is the principal, and St. Mary Magda- 
len's, both in the Old Town, and containing valuable 
libraries; St. Bernardine's in the New Town has alſo a 
good collection of books; St. Barbara's church is ap- 
pointed to the uſe of the garriſon, There are alſo three 


longing to the houſe of correction. Without the town 
e are poſſeſſed of the church of St. Salvator, 
which ſerves for the ſoldiery who are quartered without 
the city, and another church dedicared to the eleven 
thouſand virgins, without the Oder gate. 


The Calviniſts aſſemble in a building on che other fide. 


the Oder, which was once the general tax-oftice. The 
Greek Chriſtians, moſt of whom are Armenians, have a 
church here, and the Jews their ſynagogues. © 
The popiſh univerſity, which is 3 . 
Jeſuits, is a noble ſtructure. The Lutherans at St. Eli- 
zabeth's and St. Mary Magdalen's have two flouriſhing 
academies, each under the direction of eleven profeſſors, 
with a grammar-ſchool at St. Bernardine's in the New 
Town. The exchange is a very elegant ftrufture. 
The city, beſides a governor, and ſeveral courts of 
juſtice, has a court of exchequer, a war and domain. 
_ with thoſe for ſalt, cuſtoms, exciſe, and trade; a 
college of phyſicians, a mint, &c. Frederic II. granted 


walls, and in that part receives the * ter its | 
57 


Breſlau the third place in rank among his capital cities, 
Tt that 


s;, comprehended- umder the name of Breſlau 


hoſpital churches, and that of St. Chriſtopher's... The 
Lutheran ſervice is likewiſe performed in a large hall be- 
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twenty ſecond of November by aconſiderable body ofthe. 


Gary ike t to Bella and Ko „The ma- 
iſtracy and eonſiſtory are both compoſed of Lutherans. 
9 is at — the center of all the trade in Sile- 
r inhabitants carry on ſeveral manufactures. 
— became ſubject to the Pruſſian government in 1741, 
Purer 17 7 a ſmall Prufian army; commanded by A 
WH iam duke of Brunſwic Bevern, fortified * 
in this neighbourhood ; and, being attacked on the 


Auftrian forces, made a mott vi . re defence till the 
eyening; but in the night quitted their camp, and croſ- 
ſing the Oder, the city — to the Auſtrians. 


Hoover) on the twentieth of December it was retaken 


liſhed by the falling dra bomb. he greateſt part 
5 without the Wer ct pernre pi 


all Sileſia. It has four ſuburbs, and a very long, lofty, 


lous principalittes in all Sileſia, and, in conjunction with 


of the dutchy. 


ſuries at Breſlau, and is divided into five circles, the 


| fituated on the little river Weiſtritz, in one of the moſt 


down during the fiege of the city in 1541. On the ſouth | 


ſide of Brieg ſtands the abbey 
in the nofſelion of the papiſts; beſides which here is alſo 


made themſelves maſters of it in four days. 


greateſt trade is carried on. It has no lar 


ſiſted i in a triple wall; but in 1748, 
it to be fortified with _—_— works of very great 


by the king of Pruſſia, and the Auſtrian garriſon, which 


amounted to near one thouſand eiglit hundred men, made 
| priſoners of war. In the laſt ſiege ſeveral of its churches 


n's library demo- 
like-- 
and that TR 


and St. 


wiſe of he ſuburbs ſuffered extremely; 


5 C. . 


115 8 


with the e e men ene in each. 
N Uu now cometothe pr Brieg 7 which. 
on all fides ſur anded | 5 8 5 Oels, Breſlau, 
Schweidnitz, Neiſs, and Oppeln, ex- 

a detached piece h borders on Poland. This is 

of the lar principaties n all Silefia, and: alſo one 

the moſt fertile in grain. 

This principality is (divided 1 pe Re which 
contain nine cities and two market-toun. The N 

ace in this principality is, 

Brieg, rg. em gc "the clipitat of n eincn af U 
— name, and of the whole principality; ſtands on the 
river Oder, and is not only well fortific but is one of 
tke largeſt, handſomeſt, and moſt conſiderable cities. in 


and ſtrong wooden bridge. The caſtle, which was an- 
andy the reſidence of the dukes of Brieg, was burnt 


— 


St. Hedwiga, which is 


a Jeſuits college and a Franciſcan convent. To the Lu- 
therans the parochial church of St. Nicholas, 
and they have alſo an academy founded by duke George 
II. with the church of the Holy Trinity, in which the 


Poliſh congregation aſſemble. In 1643 this _ held 
aut a ſiege Ant the Swedes, but in 1741 the Pruſſians | 


= principality of Schweidnitz borders to the eaſt on 
rincipalities of Brieg and Breſlau, to the northward 

hard of Lignitz and Jauer, to the weſtward alſo on 
Jauer, and to 4 fouthward on Bohemiaand the country 
of Munfterberg. It is one of the largeſt and moſt popu- | 


the principality of Jauer, 1 is ſuppoſed to form enn ee 


In this principality are ſeveral very high mountains : 
it, however, affords a ſufficiency of grain, timber, and 
fruit; and abounds in game of all kinds; as alſo in cattle 
and pit- coal. Beſides theſe advantages, it has excellent 
flax and wool; and the inhabitants are remarkable for 
their induſtrious improvement of theſe advantages, by 
carrying on a variety of manufactures. This is chiefly 
done in the hilly parts of the * where its 
e rivers, the 


1 cipal of them being the be rene Polſnitz, and 
ober. 
This cinedpaticy:s Is under the war and domain trea- 
principal towns in which are, 


— the capital of the cirele of the Gime 
name, and of the whole principality, i is a ſtrong fortreſs 


rs TEN. or OR A HT. 


| Rrength. The pariſh reh! is us ihe bans 
ſuits, who got footing 
2 eg mu of a 5 ark 3 


without the — 
Star prebends of St. 

town is a Lutheran church, the head miniſter * I 
is inſpector of the churches within the circlesof Schweiz. 
nitz, - Reichenbach, and Strigan, and 


"It is 4 „ of 
atthias at Breſſau; Without 


of Munſterberg. The greateſt part 
burnt down inthe year 1716; but has been ſings j en 
with much more beauty than efore, and all en 
of ſtone; in particular the new townthouſe. is'2 
elepant ſtructure. However, in in 175 it was le 
the Auſtrians, after a ſiege of ſixteen Pas, during 955 


| me a _commandery' « of. the order of St. John; to'\ 
Of Prindgattie of Brings: — and — 1 


it was in a great meaſure deſtroyed by the 


hot bullets, and fires occaſioned by them; hüt in 

che Fruffians e it, altera ſieg Woe 
2 wal Reichenbach, dhe capital; a circle” of the fame 
"Fa name, is ſituated on the little river pen. Man thin 


belongs the p e'of its parochiat church, whi 
| popiſh; and there is here alſo a Luthefan ratory. 
out the Frankenſtein gate is a priory dedi os ; 25 


tal that has a mall church. In 1632, ths city | 
3 in 163 by the Imperial;gs: - 
greater calamiities from he 


pill by the Saxons; 
Larry apy: it ſuffered ſtill 


Croats. In 1642, it was ſacked by the Swedes, 4 01 


11643, its imperial garriſon had by iſhed tipivards of one . 


hundred and houſes for fuel. In this ton are fome 


conſiderable manufactures of fuſtian, linen, and canvas, 


The principality of Jauer is bounded on the eaſt 
the Seine uf Lignitz and Schweidnitz; 0 
ſouthward, by Bohemia; to the weſtward by 
and Upper Luſatia; and to e oy 
Cipalities of Glogau and Sagan 
| The whole principality. is in general mour 

and is ſeparated from Bohemia ©t6' the ſouth — well, 
by a chain of mountains. The Schnee, or Rieſenkoppe, 
is the higheſt of all the Rieſen or Giant's chan, a 
well as of all Sileſia, It raiſes its head far above 
of the nei ghbouring mountains, and for the 

part of the year is covered with ſnow. Thoſe who 
climbed % compute its aſcent from the foot ti the 


ley 


higheſt ſummit, at three German miles; and the re- 


rend Mr. Schilling, late rector of Hirſchberg, is fad . 


that its perpendicular height is no leſs than twenty-two 


* 


would be perpetually covered with ſnow, and the cold 

upon which is built a chapel, wherein 9 is celebre- 

the great number of its inhabitants ; but i its mountains 

\ principality yields alſo pit-coa] and mill-ſtone. 

There are alſo ſeveral] little rivers, particularly the Jau⸗ 

ſnows and rain, as to do conſiderable dama 

contain many artificers, particularly weavers. 
Jauer, the capital of the circle-of the fame name, 1 

piazzas along the front, to ſhelter paſſeng ers from the 


delightful ſpots in all Sileſia. Its ſtren ngth formerly con- 
rederic II. cauſed 


'| thouſand five hundred Rheinland feet; but this account 
is certainly a miſtake; for was it of ſuch a height, it 
would be much more intenſe than it really is. Its lofticl 
partis a ſteep ſtony rock of conſiderable circumference, 
ted five times a year. 
This principality does not 88 corn ſufficient fo 
contain various ores, with numerous mines of 1 5 
and iron; they are likewife covered with wood. 5 
The principal river which traverſes the whole le | 
of the principality from ſouth to north, is the Bober, 
erſche water, which paſſes by the town of Jauer, us 
a gentle current ; 'but is ſometimes fo ſwelled by % 
This 0 0 has twelve towns, beides ſome 1 
lages in Silefia, they being four miles in length, and 
whole principality is divided into four circles, | 
principal towns in which are the following. 
well as of the principality, lies on the. Jauerſche W 
ter. The houſes in the market-place have a rang? 
rain; but theſe are ſo ill contrived, as to ilguile t the 
buildings, and render the fore part of the e 


the prinej 23 
of eule cih * : 


entirely |} 


Bobemiz 


have diſcovered, by means of mathematical Wan | 
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name, 
ſmall 3 


omeſt, 1 
e 
dll 2 thouſand pieces | 


called the Zaken; - This is one of the hand- 


church, to Which belongs an arch=prieft, | 
ri or over ſix arch-preſbyteries, and a reſi- 
lence of tits; Withbut the ww crige Boa ioorng 
a0 b 


eps church, and a ſchool, for the | 
—_ both which they 


to the rg an 
* thouſand florins. This is, next to wg 
the principal place of trade in all Sileſia, it havi 
ie latente commerge forjts/linens and veils; . 
"The Iſt pier wwe hall — — 
: that of 9 Schiniedberg;-or Smith's-hill, an open free 
mine town of conſiderable trade, ſeated among hills and 
ee ry a of iron ore found in | 
urhood. Among the inhabitants are many 
hk and gun .ſmiths, with other artiſicers in iron: Here 
js alſo a 5 maſle manufaQture, which makes linen da- 
maſk, with half and whole ſilk damaſks. The town 
llewile deals largely in linnen, * The parochial church 
i; in the poſſeſſion. of the Romans, and there is alſo one 
belonging to the Lutherans. | Formerly few of the in- 
bibitants were free from wens, which has been imputed 
to the vitriolic and ferrugineous of the water in 
the mine trenches; as ſince the diſuſe of that. water for 
3 and drefing of nao, . are Ag pr much 


« 4 F > 
2 1 , s * 7 7 
NN Ea TOUT, $1 $3433 er ? a . y * 
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the 3 Anda, Wales an, a 
0 Sagan, e er 


Ti principality of Lignits is bounded by that oy 


Jauer to the 
of Jauer and Schweidnitz to the ſouth ; 
' {au and Wolau to the eaſt ;. and by the e of 
Wolau and Glogau to the weſtward. 

The only confiderable mountains in this rinoipali ity 
ve the Spitzberge and Gratzberge. The Oder waters | 
it ior about nine miles, running a ng the borders of the 
e of Wolau, where it is e the Crata- 
bach, the largeſt river in all the country ; . is ſubject | 
to inundations. This principality is very fertile, 
contains ſome large bone wi: There is here a good breed 
of {trong horſes, and the country about een near 
the city of Lignitz produces madder. 4 

This principality is divided into four circles, and con- | 
tains five towns, the principal of which are. 
Lignitz, the capital of a circle of the ſame name, 
adof the whole principality, is ſeated on the Cratzbaeh, 1 
in the fifty-firſt degree twenty-one minutes north lati- 
tude, and the ſixteenth degree twenty minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude. It is walled whe | and near the gate of Glo- 
Ru is the old palace of the Trinces, which, though 
vithin the town, is encompaſſed with à diſtin moat 
and high wall. Here the — of the provinces aſſem- 
ble ina very ſtately ſtone edifice, The Lutherans have 

wo churches here; one called St. Peter's and St. Paul's, 
or the Upper church, is ſituated in the Lower Town, 
near Breſſau gate. The papiſts are til} in poſſeſſion of 

collegiate church of St. John, which in 1698, 
V4 taken from the Lutherans; and being given to the 
Jeſuits, wasentirely rebuilt : they have ——— 
college. Beſides theſe, there is a Benedictine nunnery 
the Holy Croſs, with its church; the parochial chureh - 
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fl — oy e ne to the ſame reli- 
yo”? a Franciſcan Sonvent, that has likewiſe. a 

go and without the Goldber * 

church urch and grammar hi 


ure the by the ein rd in in ba, and | has yery frequently 
capital of the a et we ſane | 


grounds, here every] in the town is hot every | 
many tho linen, . veils,. a ke | ck ba blo he Lak, 2 „ 
rk i« of the loom are Whitened, Tue papiſts have here | centu 7555 
ing which had been formerly-a/Pranciſcaiiconventy and 
in 1704, it was reſtored to / chat order I ſo'thar the Lu- 
| therans-haye only a common grammar ſchool'> Thee 
is here alſo a commandery of the! order f Sr. John, rg of 
thirty thouſand: ducats as | The Cratzbach is a great c 
:alfo advanced him a loan of pr 5a em its banks has fr 


PR of Calenbach, Fuſeri 


by the two principalities | 
by thoſe of Bre- fence. - 


aid | and the 


| the military 


5 * 1 
* J it 73 
F WH + ud: * : : ; \ 
| « . V. 


F 1 . * 4 i , * #: I þ 
N 7 ps, | 


0 a 


e A % eb By 
RY IPA bet 2 hich t= 3 * mad 0 85 
gs by the emperor Joſtph, for we inftru@iqnof 5 
gate, the Calviniſts nice is one of the moſt ancient towns in all Siles 
In 1640, this rains ä Dy Annes fl TT madder::It 
deſtroyed by fire, and in 174th OM 


- 


LO 


of both religions, in mili 


the Pruſſians took it without — — 


„and is, next to 


and well built ſuburbs, in which are] the twelfth century, and is: ſeated on-a 3 22 557 


it had à celebrated | kept in- arbuild- 


e to the co]mqͤñ 


able dan This won has alle ſometimes ſuffered 
a | greatly by wane 


ſituated in à plain, which, though 


large. Of the ancient palace of the princes, little more 


a ſmall popiſh chapel. The ren 
are In the of the Todtherms . 115 * 


the prncipalitie of - Breflau and Lignitz;'0n:theweſts 


ward, as 2 aud de by che palte' FT on the eaſt 
ward by Po and, and ade ties of Frachenberg, 
Oels, and Breſlau. 

The ſoil- of this dutcky 
dry y, or over-run with woods and buthes ; but 
there are ſgyeral tracts wich yield good corn: 
The Oder traverſes the whole principality Gow ſouth 


| to north, and on the borders of Lignitz, is joined b 


the Crate bach, where it likewiſe receives the little rive 


water this 
This di 


Wolau, the capital of a cirele of the ſame hare, and 
with marſhes, which in wet weather form a Hatiral de- 


and in it is a palace, with a popiſh- church, and à Car- 
melite convent; but the town church and ſchool are 
in the poſſeſſion of the Lutherans, In the — 1646, 
it was taken by the Swedes, and in 1642, ſurpri 

the Imperialiſts; but ſoon retaken by the Swedes, , aa 
1644, was recovered by the Imperialiſts. 

The 3 of Glogau is ſurrounded by Poland, 
ncipalities of Wolau, Lignitz, Jauer, $a: 
gan and 
wine, has a ſufficieney of wood, and its wool is wrought 
into different Wan Rabe ; it likewiſe abounds in iron. 
The Oder waters moſt of the circles i in this princip#- | 


lit 

* is divided into ix circles; in which : are fixteen bo- 
hs and four market-towns. | 
reat Glogau is the capital of a eirele, and of the 
whole principality, and is called Great, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Glogau in Upper Sileſia. It has a handſome caſtle; 
is well fortified on the ſide of Poland, and has a 80 


king of Pruſſia; it is the ſeat of ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
and alſo of the war and domain office, the exciſe office, 
treaſury, and the ſubſidy office. 

It is ſituated on the Oder, fifty miles to the eaſt of 
Breſlau, and in it is a palace, a popiſn pariſh church, 


| a college of Jeſuits, a monaſtery of Dominicans, ano- 


ther of Franciſcans, and a nunnery of Clariſts, with a 
Lutheran church and ſchool, It has been frequently 
almoſt conſumed by fire, and has often been beſieged and 
taken; but in 1741, the Pruſſians having carried it by 


of St. t. Nepomuck, and a F raneiſean church and con- 


SN NS. UB. XK. 


ſallault, ſtrengthened its fortifications. 
The 


Efie dhe ' Goldberg, the principal town in a circle of eine: Lo? 
gr" ed on the Bober, which here receives a | name, is ſituated in'a r egen the river 8 85 


aasee and opulent towns in all Sile- the principality. It is 1 to have; been founded 1 


ly done it eonfider= Boe 
; 1 25h . lid 2% : 
/ — a- 0. of the Hime name is 
ſomewhat ſtony, 16 
not unfruitful. The town is ſmall; but its ſuburbs are 


is now to be ſeen than the walls. Near this palace is 


The principality of Wolauis bounded on. o ſourh bůy 
ward, by thoſe of Lignita and Glogau; on the'norths . 


i. for the meſt pan eicher 0 


, and ſeveral other fircams which | 


ity: / 
ric contains fox 0 ms the ame num- 
ber of towns, the principal of which is, 


| of the whole principality. It is on all ſides ſurrounded 
It has two ſuburbs, named Breſlau and Steinau; 


. It produces a great deal of corn and 
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vernor and commandant, who are nominated by the 
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. ol Neiße and Grotkau are bred god horſes ; the latter 
number of iron mills. Its largeit river is the Neifs, which! 


2 1e whole! principality; of; Neiſs contains under it | 


OE = a SYSTEM os 


ie Weib by ſome.anproperly bor 


principality. of G. tu, W. envitoned by thuſc:of: 
unſterberg, Brieg, Oppein, and Jagernaerf, as alto 
br Morawa and — county of Glatz. . 
t:of this principality ia very mountainous, as through! 
e —— mountains; but the northern part 
9 — 1 more level and-anore fertile, Within the circles 


* allo; yields tobacco, and in the former is a great 


kuns aut of,the principality of Munſterberg, and after 
contiting.ata,courke. for: tome miles from welt to eaſt 
away natth ward Moſt of the brooks and rivu- 

lets of this country diſchargs themſelves into it. In this 
SB riſes the Oblauiznithe-fource of the Oppa is 
likewiſe among. the mountaine-ofothis country.,/'- © 


2 cities g and as it is withimthebilbopric;bf:Bref= | 


125 laue that biſhopb uſually ſtiles himſelf prince: nf Nef 1. 


and duke of Grotkauꝭ andgiby virtueof this principality, 
. of all the 8 108720 princes in Sileſia .O / part 
of this principality is ſudject to the king of Bohemia, 
the biſhop i is ere two ſo vereins . 
Neiſs, in —_ Niſſa, the Cpitzl:of, the cirgle.of the i 
ſame name, the whole principality, is a place of 
eat ſtrength, ſituated. on. the river? Neiis, n the:ather 
Ws of which is a hill Where king Frederic: II. at che 
ſiege of this city in 1747, raiſed his firſt e battery and in 
1743 a Pruſſian fort was erected by order of that prince, 
Who laid the firſt ſton:. The. -king-appointsa governor | 
and: commandant; _ the biſhop)1s+ poitetied,; of the 
palace, and has a treaſury, a court of juſtice, adomaih 
and conſtitutional - office. Here is alſo a collegiate church, 
Whichtis likewiſe the paraghial church, dedicated to St. 
55 nd St. Nicholas Har of St. Peter and St. 


two Franciſcan conyents, a Dominican — in the 

new ſuburh called Frederickſtadt, a C 

is a AUD the. One ost Maria. agdalena d 
Potter: i i lodge 

The principality of Oels 1 ſurrounded by „ Polandand | 
" the principalities of Brieg, Breſlau, clone: -and Tu- 
chenberg: its ſoil is ſandy, and not very fertile; and it 
contains eight cities and one town. It is divided into 
four circles, the principal place in which is 
Oels, in Latin Olſena, the capital of the ſame name 
and of the whole principality, is ſituated in a marſiny 
ſoil on the river Oels, It contains a palace of the prince, 
with two Lutheran parochial churches; a free ſchool en- 
dowed with ſalaries for a maſter of languages, A feacing | 
and writing-maſter, | and a popiſh church, In 1634 it 
was burnt by the Imperialiſts, and i Lip 17.30 the greateſt 
part of it was again demoliſhed by fire. 

5 principal city of Sagan is ee on * all by 
that of Glogau, on the ſouth and weſt by Luſatia and 
the dutchy of Croſſen, and to the northward by that 
dutchy. It contains large woods and chaces; and, as it 
Abounds in iron ore, has a great number of. iron mills. 
The Queiſz runs through the whole length of the prin- 

_ cipality, traverſing it from ſouth to north, and in its 
courſe receives. the Bober, the Tiicherna,. and the 
Brieſnitz. It is divided into three circles, and eontaint | 
three cities and one market-town. 

. Sagan, the capital of a circle, and of the whole prin- 
cipality, is ſeated on the Bober, i in a pleaſant. country, and 
has a palace of the dukes, with an abbey and a church 
of regular Auguftins ; a Jeſuits college, and a Lutheran 
church and ſchool, for which the Lutherans made the 
emperor adonation 85 ten thouſand flor ins, and lent him 
119 thouſand. It has been ſeveral. times deſtroyed: by 
fire. 
208 principality of. Munſterberg is environed by the 
 principalities of Schweidnitz, Brieg, Neiſs, and the 
county of Glatz. It has a good ſoil, and, beſides flax, 
hemp, and wood, produces hops and all ſorts of rain. 
Here are likewiſe a lar breed of horned cattle and ſheep. 
To the weſt and ſouth it is ver mountainous, the Bo- 
hemian chain ending and the toravian chain beginning 
cre. 


In this principality are three box and one market- 


aul, | dedicated to the Hol 5 Crols ; a Jeſuits college, Of 


convent, 


| of ſheep; but fiſh and game are very ſcarce in the cibes 
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town of which is hat of Mu ſtert 


and has an od caitle of the dukes; ande 
piſn en another called gt. etet and gt es 
8 4 commendam to the Red; Seer prevents; j 
of of es ias at Breſlau; To theſe: Arg al 
theran oratory, with another of Bohemian IT 
The molt © confiderable'e: Iployme! Fe dit 
the culture af hops. e 
The principality of Tia | tt; 
bounded on the weſt by the prineipality pf 
the ſouthvrard by chat of Oels, to the e 
free ſeigniory of. Militſch and Sul au e 
ward by: Poland, Its ſoil, though ſomew 
produces nlenty of all kinds: of grams — ty 
fan's og breed: Nes 9 and Bn ig 


e * 511 en is ney 125 


N yew as 17104 41 — 


aud n 


"ik * of Verclsch h pd uy 
ed by . the prin pa, 


ntains two ot three towns d = ch Hips A. 
7 have nothing warthy of notice, we 0, Wot tr, 
ble: aur readers: with any deſcription of them; 


28 moſt af them are very ſmall, and dene ef them on 

tain anything — of notice, we ſhall ngt aut rait 
our readers with a7 of ches banks 5 N » 
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we ſhall now deſcribe, is bounded on the weſt 
= þ rincipalities of Neiſs and Brie ; to the northwyl 
| by the principalities of Bieſlau, ls, Brieg, and lo- 
land; to the eaſtward on Poland and the ordſhip a 


Ratibor, Jagerndorf, and Troppau, with part of Mo. 
ravia; and 1 1s | the Ria ra of all the principality | 
Sileſia. 3 1 N 7 
The ſoil is in many places au And bak 
large heaths and foreſts; but the country is not quit 
ſo bad as it is repreſented. The people find their ac 
count in tillage, the culture of wood, and the brecling 


which is probably owing ta the great quantities of th 
former conſumed: in the popiſh days of abſtinence, and 
the latter is engroſſed by the lords of the country; 
The Oder, Which flows from the principality of A 
tibor, runs through a conſiderable part of this'county, 


| where it receives many ſmaller ſtreams, Tueren alo 


ſeveral lakes. 

This principality conſiſts of twelve circles; in hi 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants are Poles. | 
The principal place in this principality is Opel to 
capital, which is ſeated on the Oder, over which it ba 
a bridge. The old palace, which was ſeparated fron 
the town by a branch of the Oder, was deſtroyed N 

fire in 1737, In this town is a biſhop's court, 3 

giate abbey dedicated to the Holy Croſs, a college cf, þ 
ſuits, and a Dominican and Franciſcan 2 * 
tawn has ſuffered greatly by fre, ang in Yes 

by the Pruſſians. 

The principality of Ratibor terminates to the word 
ward of the principality of Oppeln; to the weſtward an 
thoſe of] roppau and Jagerndorf ; to the ſouthward 6 
the lordſhips of Oderberg, Loſalau, and Pleſz, which 
alſo forms its eaſtern boundary, Its ſoil is better tha 
that in the principality of Oppeln, it producing a 2 fuß. 
cient quantity of wheat, rye, barley, and fruit; 


which. it has good paſture unde The Ong 


only river in the Whole country: but it is watered u 


town: : it is divided into two Circ By the principal | 


parts with brooks, ponds, and lakes. ſ 


lity; which isrſeated 88 


There are alſo in Lower: gileſia feveral tondſhip 1 | 


' 1 e 180 


E principality of Oppeln, i in Upper Silefiazwhih | 


Beuthen; and to the ſouthwatd by tlie Püree 
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ohn, ſtan | 
Js a pariſh 
Cbof. 2 eftroyed by fire, and in 1745 
bs dal it dem om the Hungarians, who 
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circle of . 3. 65% þ ſeck N ; 

-4orf and that of Troppau, which interſect each 
J en Te principality of J thdorf, in Latin Princi- 
5 Cathovienfis, has a ferti foil, atid many minera 


ſprinigs- 


EFF I EGS Eee: E+ 


\ And | : | | e ee e 
N and is a ſmall town ſituated on the river 
ut a Guns bur defended by a caſtle and other fortifications. 
Ag 70 city of Troppau, or 'Troppaw, is alſo ſmall, but 
th | ij an ancient town, with a fortreſs built after the antient 
In manner. It ſtands on a pleaſant plain, has plenty of all 
ub neceſſaries, and is noted for its good beer; but has no 
17 It is well built, and ſurrounded with a 


eat trade. | 
CN wall, with the river Oppa on one fide, and the 


Mohre on the other. Beſides its beautiful pariſh church, 
which is richly adorned on the inſide, there are three 
cloiſters, and three commanderies of Malta. Fhe town- 
houſe is a large ſtructure,” and the houſes in 'general are 
of free ſtone and pretty | 

The principality o 
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OY. | 5 
Teſchen joins to the principality 


. Troppau, and is for the moff part hilly, though on 
hi the north it is marſhy and has ſeveral lakes; but it has 


many fertile ſpots, and abounds in wood. The Viſtula 
has its ſource in this country, and the Olſa, or Elſa, 
alſo riſes-in the Carpathian mountains, which begin here; 
and, after traverſing the greateſt part of the principality, 
,,,, d a ves 2 

In the whole ng en} are five towns, part of the 
inhabitants of which ſpeak German, and the other Poliſh. 
The mountains are inhabited by Walachians, and the 
__ of this country are famous for making excellent 

-AIMS, . : „5 1 

Teſchen, the capital of this principality, is ſeated in a 
very fertile country on the river Elſa. It is walled, and 
contains a large church, with two monaſteries and a 
college of Jeſuits. In the ſuburbs is a Lutheran church, 
in which divine ſervice is performed both in the German 
K die ee To this church is alſo annexed 
a ſchool, | 


Beſides theſe principalities/ in Upper Sileſia, there is 


* 


As 
S. . 
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uy al that of Bilitz, and à confiderable number of free 
0 lordſhips, which contain nothing worthy of notice; we 
hich ſhall therefore proceed to the county of Glatz. 

* 1 

d by Of the County of GLATzZ. 

olle· 1 3 ; | 
f Je In Situation, the Pate of the Country, and Produce, Of the 
I'hi 


Inhabitants, their Religion; and Places miſt worthy of 


otice, 


ths HE county of Glatz is ſeated between Bohemia, |. 
| on dileſia, and Moravia, being on all ſides environed 
10 } mountains, which render it of very nee ; 

hi entrance to it being a long, ru „ rocky, a 

than troubleſome road. 5 . 27700 805 oe 1 
uli his county is thirty-eight miles in length, and a- 
fades ut twenty-three miles in breadth. - It is every where 
the mountainous, and moſt delightfully variegated. with hills 

n l and dales, meadows and woods, fields and ſtreams, in- 
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| produces more wheat than is ſuf@ient for home conſiitip< - 
non, and * 442g ſeaſons. is ſupplied at 4 moderate rate 
herbs it wants are imported from Sileſia, Bohemia, an 


þ 3s garb of all kinds; and its fiſh, particularly its trout; 


ae my 9 7 and well taſted. Here ate likewiſe 'quir- 
ries of mill-ſtones, and ſlone fit for building, Wich are 
exported to other countties; and it affords good matble; 
with jaſper, topazes, and cornelians. In this county 
are alſo coal pits and a copper mine; but the ſilver mine 
works of Wilbelmſthal, or Neuſtadtel, and Merzber 5 
are at preſent diſcontinu d. BEAT 04 

This county has alſo mineral ſprings and warm 
baths. Here riſes the river Neiſs, which, after water- 


ſterberg, in Sileſia; and at the diftance of about tw 
miles from its ſource, riſes the Morel, on the borders of 
Moravia, and is the chief river in that dutchy. Here 
likewiſe iſſues the Erlitz, which divides this county from 


PF! ͤ ͤ 1 bo IS Thi 
| . in the whole county nine towns, with up- 


wards of one hundred e that are generally large 
and populous. The uſual language ſpoken here is the 


| German, _-The inhabitants live moſtly by tillage, gra- 


ziery, ſpinning thread, and the linen trade. RD 

In the ſixteenth century the opinions of John Huſs 
prone conſiderably; and, from the year 1560 to 1623, 
Lutheraniſm maintained its ground againſt the . moſt 
violent oppoſition ; but, after the laſt mentioned year, all 
the Eutheran paſtors and ſchool-maſters, to the number 


country, and the reſt of the Lutheran inhabitants, by 
| compulſion and blandiſhments, were preyailed on to em- 
brace popery, though numbers preferred exile to apoſ- 
tacy. Thus popery became the public religion of the 
whole country; but ſince its being ceded to the king of 
Pruffia, the Lutherans are again permitted the free ex- 
eile af eit relig rn 
This county makes but one circle, and is divided into 
ſix diſtricts ; in which the places moſt worthy of notice 
3 Ark DV Se WNT tA Ton 7 6.” 
Glatz, called by the Bohemians Kladzko, by the Poles 
Klodzko,' and in Latin Glacium, is the capital of the 
county, and is fituated on the declivity of a hill by the 
river Neiſs, in the fiftieth degree thirty-fix minutes north 
latitude; and the ſixteenth 7 | 1utes 
eaſt longitude, Moſt of the houſes command a fine and 
extenſive proſpect of the country, and on the top of the 
hill is built the old caſtle, which was formerly divided 
into three parts, called the Lower, Middle, and Upper. 
palace. The buildings of the firſt lie lower towards the 
city: in it ig a ſpacious area, ſurrounded with buildings, 
and in them are vaults fecured from fire, in which 
things of value and conſequence may be ſafely lodged, 
and water is conveyed through pipes from the water 


palace. In it is alſo a popiſh church. From this Lower 
palace you aſcend to the Upper, which ſtands much higher 


on the top of the rock, and has three courts, with a very, 


deep well hewn quite through the rock, that yields plenty” 


| of excellent water. 3 5 6 
Since Glatz has belonged to Pruffia, the old citadel has 
been greatly improved and ſtrengthened, particularly by 


the addition of very commodious barracks, capable ' of 
quartering a numerous garriſon; and as it ſtands within 
foht of the whole county, at the firing of a gun, or 
the lighting up of a beacon, the 3 of an enemy 
may be made known to every part in a quarter of an 
hour's time. 1 . r 
The new citadel, which is a Pruffian work, ſtands” 
directly fronting: the old one, with the river Neiſs run- 
ning between them, and by means of ſpeaking trumpets 
advices may be mutually communicated. This new ci- 
tadel is very advantageouſly ſituated, and is a ſtrong and 
regular building, that is alſo provided with a good well, 
which at a great expence is cut through the rock. Be- 
tween theſe two citadels is alſo a fluice, by which the 
intermediate country may be laid under water, 


58 


terlperſed with towns and villages. In a good year it 
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from the adjacent countries. What fruits and oy 7 


Morayia., It alſo yields rieh paſtures}: and graziery türns 
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of above a hundred and twenty, were driven out of the - 


egree twenty-one minutes 


tower near the Lower mills, quite up into this Lower 
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village of Upper Thalheim joins the town, and from 


thence a long wooden bridge leads to a ſmall elegant 


8 ys ” < - 2 - * A 2 4 8 3 "+ Wy 2 


Minorite convent with a church, 'a Franciſcan church ſüres of the rock, which were formerly ſeventy t ; 
m 1s 


| On a hill About two thouſand paces diſtant, js 105 | 


-; 


"Jy 4 


is a church, .and from th nce to the N ew hen vie 


arrive at St. George's Bath, ; which 5 Kan left, Jo | 


on an eminence caſt of the Biela, and about 108 | 


ber; and in ſeveral of theſe fiſſures, the Ham ;, * | 
in thickneſs to a man's arm. Nothing can b. W. 
pellucid than this water, though it is impregnate; Wy 


. A 


from l. 
"ok, 


again quite cold; ſo that the water co lected b | 


y like the capital f 
called the White Well, the water of which, defide | 


tremely cold, though it is never known to f 


being tranſparent, has a moſt grateful: taſte, and is & 
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| Of Savoy in general, and particularly of Upper Saxony ; 


- its Limits, Extent, Produce, Rivers. © 


N « 
wu, 


formerly extended over both the circles of Upper 


T HE limits of Saxony are differently deſcribed. It 


and Lower Saxony; but for ſome time the name has 


been confined to the electoral dominions of Saxony. In 
the extenſive ſenſe, as including the Circles of Upper 
and Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the north by the 
Baltic Sea, Denmark, and the German Ocean; on the 
eaſt by Poland and Sileſia; on the ſouth by Bohemia, 
Franconia, and Heſſe-Caſſel; and on the weft by Weſt- 
phalia, extending between the fiftieth and fifty- fifth de- 
ree north latitude, and between the eighth and eighteenth 
43 eaſt longitude from London. el | 
The circle of Upper Saxony, which lies to the eaſt, 
includes in it not only the dutchy of Saxony, but the 


principality of Anhalt, the landgravate of Thuringia, 


the margravate of Miſnia, Luſatia, the marquiſate and 


electorate of Brandenburg, and the dutchy of Pomera- | 


nia, which are divided into many leſſer diſtricts. 


The | twenty-two flates which compoſe this circle, 
taken in their proper order, are the elector of Saxony, 


the elector of Brandenburgh, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe- 


Eiſenach, n Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Querfurt, the 


ither and Farther Pomerania, 
Camin, Anhalt, Quedlinburg, Gernrodo, Walkenried, 
and Schwartzburg- Sonderſhauſſen, Schwartzburg- Rupol- 
ſtadt, Mansfeld, Stolberg, Barby, the counts of Reuſ- 
ſen, and the counts of Schonberg. . 


In this circle the elector of Saxony has always been 
the ſole ſummoning prince and director; but ever ſince 


the electoral houſe of Saxony. embraced the Romiſh re- 


ligion, in order to qualify the princes of that houſe to 
wear the crown of Poland, it appeared dangerous to the 
electoral houſe of Brandenburg, that the direction of 
this circle, which is of the proteſtant religion, ſhould 
remain on the former footing. _. "oF 
Saxony, in general, is one of the moſt fertile countries 
in all Germany ; it in many places yields a rich increaſe 
of all kinds of grain and fruit; the inhabitants like- 
wiſe cultivate hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, aniſe, wild- 
ſaffron, and woad. The minerals of this country are 
A | 
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of great importance, and the ſearching after, workin, 
and exportation of them, employ a very great nunh 
of people. The porcelain earth near Aue is excel, | 
The terra ſigillata and fullers earth found in ſeed ! 
places are extremely good. There is alſo a yatiey d 
fine coloured earth; beſides which, Saxony yields wn. 
ous ſorts of beautiful marble and good free-ſtone, («. } 
pentine ſtone, cryſtals, topazes, hyacinths, rubjes, . 
_ nates, amethyſts, ſaphires, and opals ; different ſpecia | 
of agates, chalcedonies, cornelians, and jaſper, V. 
trio] and allum are likewiſe prepared here, and Saxoiy } 
' alſo yields an earth of great uſe in the preparation of 
| borax; Near Groſwich has been dug a tranſparent ul 
_ opaque amber of different colours. Coal is dug her, 
and Saxony prepares a very beautiful ſulphur: it io 
produces cinnabar. and quickſilver, with antimony, bi. 
muth, and arſenic. The mines of ſilver are extreme 
valuable, as are thoſe of copper, tin, lead, and iron. 
In many parts of Saxony is a good breed of. hotly, 
horned cattle, and ſheep. Wild boars and veniſon at 
alſo extremely plentiful ; but theſe muſt be hunted by; 
none. but the great. 3 * = 
The Elbe is the principal river of this country, at 
greatly promotes its trade. This river flows out of Be. 
hemia, and, having traverſed the whole circle of Mm 
and a part of the electoral circle, enters the principe 
of Anhalt, and at laſt · runs into the dutchy of Magi 


burg. | | TY 
The Black Elſter, which flows out of Luſatia, pad 
through the circle of Miſnia and the electoral circles, al 
diſcharges itſelf into the Elbe. ITY - v4 
The Mulde, divides itfelf into two branches; b 
theſe uniting in the circle of Leipſic, falls in one fireall 
into the Elbe, in the principality of Anhalt. 
The Saale, riſing in the principality of Culmbch, 
paſſes through a part of the dutchy of Magdeburg and 
the principality of Anhalt, and falls into the Elbe. 
The other rivers are the Unſtrut, which riſes in the 
Eichsfeld, the White Elfter, and the Pleiſſee. 
Theſe rivers, as well as the lakes and rivulets, yie 
a variety of fiſh ; and in the White Elſter are found peal 
muſcles that have beautiful pearls, ſame of them as h 
as a cherry-ſtone, wg | 75 
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of Saxony : the Diſpoſitim, Manners, . and 
e a conciſe Account of their 
and Manizfactures. 


ons, ſays the Baron de Polnitz, have capa- 
| 1 Taj nation in the world, and are 
rally magnanimous and averſe to ſavery. The men 
natu e made, robuſt, agile, - laborious, 2 foldiers, 
: d "fol courtiers : they are addicted to p eaſure, more 
0 cally to gaming and the bottle: they love pomp and 
1 ce, are ceremonious, and affect, more than any 
e, Germans, to imitate the French, eſpecially in their 
od” for new faſhions and new acquaintance... 
"The women, are extremely: fair, and ſome of them 
have the fineſt faces in the world, They are generall 
11 ſhaped, tall and flender, dance well, have a mo 
2 eel air, which they ſet off by a rich dreſs, and are ex- 
beneiy fond of ornaments; but ſeem ſomewhat affected, 
and talk with too much action. They are good - natured, 
ively, nd mer 
bay” 4A. they love, ſays our author, it is with 


l the heroic ſentiments and conſtancy of a Cleopatra or 


a Clelia, Though they 
averſe to idleneſs 3 and, as they are very ingenious, amuſe 
themſelves with all ſorts of work belonging to the needle, 
the ſhuttle, and the diſtaff. {a „ ä 

According to the marquis d' Argens, the Saxons ap- 

to be the moſt polite and moſt ingenious of all the 
Germans : at leaſt they have the moſt happy way of ex- 
preſſing themſelves ; and ; all the Germans agree, that 
their language is ſpoke in Saxony with. the greateſt 
purity. The univerſities of this country abound with 


the Elis if re 


92 
wigs le 


Europe, and almoſt every town in Saxony is famous for 
politeneſs and the cultivation of the arts and ſciences. 
Cranach, the famous Saxon painter, ſays our author, 


Handel, the prince of muſicians, was born at Dreſden. 
In ſhort, the numerous and well- regulated inſtitutions 
for the promoting of learning in the different parts of 
Saxony, facilitate the taſk of education, and promote the 
reception of the ſciences. VP 
The people have, however, been much oppreſſed, both 
by the ravages of foreign troops, and the oppreſſions 
of the late princes who filled the throne of Poland. Hence 
Mr. Hanway, on his paſſing through this eleQorate be- 
fore the late war, obſerves, that the richneſs of the ſoil 
Cid not ſeem to diminiſh the poverty of the inhabitants. 
= my, ſays he, is the favourite diverſion of the Saxon 
out; but by this diverſion the induſtrious inhabitants 
pre more diſtreſſed than the brutes. Above thirty thou- 
land head of deer, ſays he, are ſaid to range in the open 
Jands and foreſts; and though they break into the corn- 
iclds of the farmer, he dare not kill one, under the 
enalty of being condemned to the galleys. Theſe, with 
be wild boars, are ſo great a nuiſance, that the Saxons | 
ould gladly compound to ſupport. a body of eight 
louſand ſoldiers extraordinary, .on condition of having 
eſe animals reduced to half their preſent number. In 
«Ty town of any note fifty of the inhabitants keep watch, 
ue every night, by rotation, with bells to frighten | 
ng and defend their corn from theſe devouring 
Among the other calamities, under which this country 
outs, the jealouſy ariſing from religion, ſays Mr. 
Th is none of the leaſt, The eſtabliſhed Lutheran 
ae Oppreſs the Calviniſts, who are obliged to have 
+ only their marriages and burials, but even their 
A ww; performed by Lutherans; while both think 
3 ves highly injured by the countenance given at 
dir * the Roman catholics, imagining it a groſs ab- 
q J. r a Proteſtant people to be 8 by a Ro- 
22 for, according to the eſtabliſhed conſtitu- 
"Re arm” 4 the Roman catholics can no more have 
f the R in Dreſden than. their elector, without bein 
omiſh church, can be king of Poland. A chapel, 


I but what is called the Romiſh chape 


Kb 


paſſionately fond of dancing and merri- 


gh they are fond of gallantry, they are 


illuſtrious ſcholars, whoſe merit is allowed throughout 


was not inferior to the great maſters of Italy; and 


of the ſame, in a field azure. 


=? ; 


vate, or at leaſt a plain and modeſt 


| | 171 
N of worſhip ; 
at Dreſden, is 2 
pompous ſtructure, ſo richly adorned with ſtatues and 
architecture, that art and expence ſeem to contend for 
the ſuperiority. . VVV 
The peaſants of this country carry proviſions a great 
diſtance to market in wheel - barrows, which are well a- 
dapted for that purpoſe both in height and other dimen- 
| frons. The wheel is bound with iron, and is both larger 
and lighter than thoſe uſed in England.  _ © 
The uſeful and fine manufaQures are very numerous 
in the electorate. Great quantities of yarn are ſpun, 
thread bleached, coarſe and fine linen wove, together 
with ticking ; and there are a variety of cotton, woollen, 
and filk manufactures; tapeſtries are wove, fine lace, 
edgings, ribbons, and paper are made. The porcelain 
of Meiſſen is famous throughout all Europe. Fine glaſſes 
and mirrors are made here, and out of the ſerpent-ſtone 
they form a variety of things. Iron is wrought into 
black and white plates in the greateſt quantity; flee! and 
braſs are alſo made and worked here. Saxony has like- 
wiſe its manufactures of gold and filver. A fine blue 
colour is made of cobalt with a mixture of arſenic. A 
| 2 trade is carried on in waod and timber at Grimma, 
om whence a vaſt quantity of boards, cheſts, boxes, 
& c. are exported down the Elbe to Hamburg. | 
Salt is the only _ neceſſary commodity wanting in 
Saxony, and. with this it is chiefly ſupplied from Halle, a 
city belonging to the king of Pruſſia. Poſſibly this in- 
convenience might be removed, if proper care was taken . 
of the ſalt-ſprings, of which there are ſeveral that, under 
the management of ſkilful perſons, would doubtleſs yield 
a ſufficient quantity, both as good and as cheap as that 
imported from Halle. TT e 


= 


28 er., mn. 


The Titles and Ar of the Eleflor of Saxony; the Taxes laid 
on the People; and the Diviſions of that Eleftorate. 


4 bay E court of Saxony has always been diſtinguifhed 
1 by its ſplendor, in which it ſeems little inferior to 
any court in Europe ; but the reader will form a better 
idea of the pomp and grandeur of this prince, when we 
come to treat of his palaces, the curiofities depoſited. in 
them, and their ſplendid furniture. We ſhall here there- 
fore content ourſelves with giving the titles and arms of 
that prince, and the taxes raiſed for the ſupport of the 
government. WET | 
The elector of Saxony ſtiles himſelf duke of Saxony, 
Juliers, Cleve, and Berg, as alſo of Engern and Weſt- 
phalia; arch-marſhal and elector of the holy Roman em- 
pire; landgrave in Thuringia; margrave of Miſnia, and 
likewiſe of Upper and Lower Luſatia: burgrave of Mag- 
deburg; princely ' count of Kenneberg ; count of the 
Mark, Ravenſberg, Barby, and Hanau; and lord of 
ann,, | , 1 
The arms oſ Saxony are a garland of rue, or accord- 
ing to Zollman, an ornamental filatee for the head and 
hair, placed obliquely from right to left over eight, or, 
according to others, over ten feſſes ſable and or, ranged 
8 above each other. On account of Thuringia, 
a lion marked with four tranſverſe ſtrokes argent and 


| gules, drawn alternately, open jaws, an exerted tongue 


gules, and gripes projected or, and on the head a crown 
On account of Miſnia, a 
lion ſable, with an exerted tongue gules, gripes projected 
of the ſame, and a double inverted tail in a field or. On 
account of Juliers, a lion armed fable” and argent, with 
a tongue exerted. gules in a field or. On account of 
Cleves, in a field gules, an eſcutcheon argent, in the 
center of which are eight ſcepters conjoined or. On 
account of the Berg, a lion gules, crowned: azure, in a 
field argent. On account of Engern and Weſtphalia, an - 
eagle crowned or, in a field azure, with three hornets 
horns gules, in a field argent. On account of the pala- 
tine of Saxony, an eagle diſplayed or, and crowned with 
the ſame, in a field azure, as alſo an eagle uncrowned 


"ever, is connived at, by which is underſtood a pri- 


* 


or, in a field ſable. On account of Lower Luſatia, an 
ö . | ox 


7 


1 


1 
3 * . 
& 


F 


ufatia, part of a 


verte, and in the poſition to take wing, in a field or. 
For the county of Barby, two barbles crowned or, placed 
back to back, and beſet on the ſides with four ſmall 
roſes, in a field azure. On account of Munzenberg, a 
field divided croſs-wiſe, in its upper part or; and in its 
lower argent. On account of Lichtenberg, a lion ſable, 
in a field argent: and on account of the office of arch- 
marſhal of the holy Roman empire an eſcutcheon divi- 
ded croſs-wiſe, whoſe upper part is ſable, and its under 
argent, the two electoral ſwords gules lying croſs-wiſe 
over each other. | 


The cuſtomary taxes of Saxony are partly ordinary and | 


partly extraordinary. The ordinary taxes are thoſe which 
are granted every fix years by the country: to this head 
belongs the land-tax; and the taxes upon liquors, which 
_ ariſe the imports upon white and brown. beer, that 
is, two rixdollars for each veſſel. of the former, and one 
and a half for each of the latter; but the nobility and 
poſleſſors of noble eſtates, and alſo the eccleſiaſtics, are, 
for themſelves and families, freed from any impoſts upon 
the liquor they conſume at their tables. And alſo the 
fleſh· penny, or fleſh- tax, from which the. nobility and 
clergy are alſo exempted. 1 e 
The extraordinary taxes are uſually the penny- tax, 
which riſes and falls in proportion to the damage done 
by fires. and ſtorms; the ember-tax, and the exciſe, 


which is two-fold, The land- exciſe amounts to three- | 


pence in the dollar out of the price of certain goods ſold. 
The general conſumption exciſe has been introduced in- 
to ſuch towns and villages as are inhabited by. handicraft 
tradeſmen, Beſides this laſt there are the poll and eſtate- 
taxes, ſtamped duties levied upon paper, cards, ſhoes, 
&c. alſo on the marriage of a new ſovereign ;. and on. 
other occaſions. it is cuſtomary: to make a. donation. in 
money. 9 


The mines alſo bring in a conſiderable revenue to the | 


ſovereign, which is paid in kind, or certain propartions 


of ſilver, tin, lead, copper, iron, and ſeveral ſorts: of 
commit great ravages among the corn; 


minerals. Mr. Hanway obſerves, that the elector's re- 
venues amount to near one million five hundred ſeventy- 
five thouſand pounds ſterling ; and adds, that. the ex- 


pences of the court are ſo great, that ſix thouſand five | | 
full grown mouſe fix pfennings, and three for's jos} 


hundred ducats are annually allowed for ſweet-meats, 
&c. which is near twice as much as the king of Pruſſia 
allows for his table, Yet Saxony is ſaid to owe fort 
millions of dollars; but his late majeſty was. ſo fond of 
_ curioſities, and particularly paintings, that our author 
was told, he gave half a million. of dollars, intended for. 
part of a payment due to the king of Pruſſia, for the 
duke of Modena's pictures. | 

As to the military force of this country, it is ſufficient. 
to obſerve, that there are uſually maintained about 
e thouſand regular troops, beſides well regulated 
militia. | | 

The whole electorate of Saxony is divided into cir- 
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"Of the Eleftoral 


| 'T: HE electoral circle borders on 
the mark of Brandenburg, and on Lufat 
eſt length, as well as its greateſt breadth, 
- about fo | nti 
able for its fruitfulneſs, a great part 
The Elbe runs through a part of it, and 


of this country are watered by the Mulde. 


dred ſixty- four noblemen's eſtates, and eleven prefecy, 


coarſe cloth, the wool of this country being remark 


broke down a baſtion of the fortifications + 
We come now to the circle of Thuringia, wi 
forms the north part of the landgravate of that na 
The re 


is 


| rou hs, ſix hundred ſeventy- four villages; ' 


cles, which, according to their order of rank, are the 
Me ee 


birg, that of Vogtland, and the circle of Neuſtad .; 
the two diſtricts of Merſeburg; and Naumbus 
Gn icy, + 75 4 ; *. . Ng , . 5 L 25% e 24 <1 PD 8 = 


Leipfic, Thuringia, the. principality 3 Min, 
ia. Its ans, 

| RW" 70 eſtimac g 
rty-ſeven miles. The Nr ru not temat. 
or it being ſan, 

between Gur 
Some try 


dorf and Elſter receives the Black Elſter. 
= This circle contains in it twenty-four: tc * thy 
boroughs, four hundred and twenty villages, ont hu. 


rates, in which the moſt conſiderable town is the folloy, 


"Ilintenberyy in Latin Witteberga, or Leucorea, i ; 
fortified town in the prefecturate of the ſame name, . 
tuated near the Elbe, and famous for the manufacture q 


. Cloths zre ſent hither from: all parts he 
and the blues and greens, commonly called garen, m 
beſt dyed: here. In this place is an univerſity, in wii 
are about ſeven hundred ſtudents; and here is the Sd. 
loff church, a building of about three hundred m 
ſtanding, where Luther firſt preached” the doQne of 
the reformation; and in this church that great rem 
was alſo interred, but has no other monument belide 1 
braſs plate with an inſcription, except his original . 
trait at length, painted on wood, and well prelenal 
ſince the year 1540. „3 

The people here have a ſtrong tincture of Nomill ſi 
perſtition; among other inſtances of which the crely 
lous ſay the boob viſited Luther in the: library wich 
now belongs to the univerſity, but that the rem 
was ſo unpolite as to throw his ink-ſtand'at him. 
This town is not large, but fortified. ; the old cut 
was formerly the electoral reſidence. In à large roud 
tower, which ſtands. by the univerſity church, are kyt 
the common archives of the electoral family. la ts 
pariſh church belonging to the town, is held the gene 
ral ſuperintendency: there is here alſo a. Latin ſchoch 
which has ſix teachers. In 1547, this ton was tate 
by the emperor Charles V. In 1640 it ſuffered gralf 
by fire, and in 1956 was: taken by the Pruffaans, wi 


+ 


which is well watered, yields good put 
rage, and abundance of corn, particularly wheat, which 
is excellent, as alſo fine woods, and produces word, f. 
flor, and auiſe. It has a confiderable breed of hui 
horned cattle and ſheep. eee e ee 
In ſome parts of the country ſwarms of field mn 
for they notonl 
devour a great quantity in autumn, but lay up lu | 
winter ſtores in their holes; ſo that the governmenh u 
order to extirpate theſe noxious animals, gives for 


: 


3 | eee 

The foreſt of Thuringia, which is pretty r. 
affords no other grain but a few. oats, ſo that the un 
bitants are obliged to buy corn from their neg 10 
however, they have great plenty of wood, which 1 75 
at a very low rate. %%% "TE OO 
In Thuringia are forty-ſeven towns, 


fourteen be 
three I 
dred noble eſtates, and thirteen prefecturates, bell 
ing to the electoral houſe of Saxony, the principal plies 
of which are the following. 5 11 buit 
Weiſſenſels, in Latin Leucopetra, is à We 
town, ſeated on the river Saale. On a White hot 


* 42 


| the Pruffians in 175 


Upper and Lower circle; a Latin ſehool, 
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bear what 
an hoſpita 


ius its founder, named Auguſteum ; a Latin 
dike dus manufactures of Alk and velyet. At the 


ary 0 houſe, which lies before Niekels gate, 


feldes the provincial huntſmaſter of the circle of [' bu- 


| town ; but were driven” from thence by the Pruffians ; 
'in ondet to facilitate their fight, they burnt down 


when, in ord 

the large and ore 
Sale enſalza, the capital. of all. the ele ger Saxon 
Thuringia, is ſeated in the Salza, in a ſpot very fruitful 
in corn, and contains an ancient citadel, ' about nine 
hundred 


. whoſe ſpiritual juriſdiction is divided into the 


nulactures of ſtuffs, It carries on a good trade in corn, 
half ſilks, ſerges, and other commoditt es. 


* ; 
| 8 E . i ; | | ; | | 
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Laces, and mo . 
the Fort of Konig flein, and its extraordinary Tun. 

\HE margravate of Miſnia, or Meiſſen, is bounded 
on the north by the dutchy of Saxony; on the 


eilt by Luſatia; on the ſouth by Bohemia; and on the 


weſt by Thuringia; and is about a hundred miles in 


length, and eighty in breadth. It is divided into four- 


teen prefectures, and contains forty boroughs, four mar- 
ket towns, one thouſand three hundred ninety- three vil- 
lages, and twenty ſovereign palaces, the principal places 
in which are the following. 1 
Meiſſen, in Latin Milena, is ſituated on the Elbe, 
where the rivulets of Triebiſch and Meiſne pour them- 
ſelves into it; and from the laſt it takes its name, It 
ſtands partly on eminences, and partly in a valley. The 
biſhopric, which was firſt- founded in the year 948, be- 
longs to the Lutheran church, and the chapter conſiſts 
of a provoſt, a dean, a ſenior, a chanter, and five ca- 


biſhops, and on the high altar ſtand the ſtatues of three 
margraves of Meiſſen, repreſented in the character of 
the Eaſtern magi bringing gifts to the infant Jeſus. Of 
the old citadel, which ſtands on a mountain, the fore- 
part, which belonged to the burgraves, and the hind 
part, which belonged to the biſhops, are now become 
ruinous, and the center only remains, in which is car- 
ried on the celebrated manufacture of the excellent Miſ- 
nian porcelain, This, however, is a large building, 
capable of ſome defence. Mr. Hanway tells us, that 
he had an opportunity of being convinced of the ſecrec 
with which this manufactory is conducted; for there is 
no admittance into the works without an order from the 
governor of Dreſden; nor are the workmen ever ſeen 
vithout the gates; they being all confined as priſoners, 
and ſubject to be arreſted if they go without the gates: 
for this reaſon a chapel and every thing neceſſary is pro- 
vided within, The workmen amount to about ſeven 
undred, moſt of whom have not above ten German 
”_=_ a month, and the higheſt wages are forty, ſo 
5 bo annual expence is ſaid not to exceed eighty 
ouland crowns. This manufacture being entirely on 
* king's account, he ſells annually to the value of one 
| . and fifty thouſand, and ſometimes two hundred 
ouſand crowns, or thirty-five thouſand pounds. 
* churches in and near the town, beſides the ca- 
og Brook. mentioned, and in which is the burying 
Fran tlie princes, is a pariſh church, the cloiſter, or 
= cican church, the church of St. Afra, near the 
I ſchool, and three burying churches belong- 


and ſome ma- 


t 


8 


houſes, two patiſh churches, one ſuperinten - the! the 
| | covered with vines. 


nons. In the cathedral are the monuments of ſeveral | 


4 
2 


rg, ing to the head church of gt. Afra, which is hear 
provineial ſchool, and has many others united with it, 


4 


p 


| the number of ſcholars taught and 
amount to one hundred and eighteen, There is alſo 2 


de neighbourhood of this town, pr 


I ſromantic ſcene. ay | e 
. Dreſden, the metropolis of this electorate, and one of 
I the fineſt cities in Germany, is agreeably ſituated on the 
„ %%% od, 23 2 = STE, 1 he ffry-irſt egi ö 
Of the Margravate 0 Meiſſen or Miſnia, containing a De- 
ſcrifiun of Meiſſen and Dreſcen, with the - ſeveral Pa- 

remarkable Curioſities, and an Account of 


or the muſeum. 


the moſt celebrated ſtatues in Italy. 


the middle arch, which 


7 
the 


- - 7 / : 
7525 - + ; > , 
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both in the town and countty, and together with the 
Laer fehool; is immediately under the upper con- 
iſtory of Dreſden, and the ſchool called the Afraneum, 
which was formerly the Benedi&ine cloiſter of St. Afra; 
maintained gratis, 


town ſchool. .'Fhe bridge, which' extends over the Elbe, 
is ſupported by ſtone piers; but the upper part is of 
wood, and it is obſerved, as a mafter-piece of art, that 
ch, Which is ſeventy-five paces wide, is 
kept together by a fingle wooden Peg. "The country in 
duces a good ſort of 
wine, Se e SY Tae OW. 


The country between Meiſſen and Dreſden, is ex- 8 
b beautiful, confiſting of a delightful mixture of 


corn- fields, gardens, meadow-lands, and paſture; The 


banks of the Elbe are adorned with a great number of 
vineyards, and the induſtry of the people have made 


dovere s. Near Meiſſen the valley grows 
narrow, and ſome of the | houſes ſcattered along the 


danks of the Elbe are built on rocks, which riſe per- 


” 
» 
« 


pendicular from the river, and form a very agreeable and 


er | | degree twelve minutes north 
latitude, and in the thirteench degree forty minutes eaſt 
longitude from London, ſeventy miles north-weſt of 
Prague, and ninety ſouth of Berlin, in the midſt of a 
plain ſurrounded by lofty hills about two leagues diſ- 
tant, the neareſt of which are converted into vineyards. 
As the city ſtands on both ſides the Elbe, it is united by 
a ſtone-bridge fix hundred and eighty-five common paces 
in length, and about ſeventeen in breadth, containing: 
eighteen arches; but Mr. Hanway obferyes, that the 
patiage over it being horizontal, takes off from that grand 


effect which a curve produces in theſe ſtructures. There 


are ſeveral round projections with ſeats in them on each 
ſide of the bridge, and a fine iron baluſtrade all along. 
On the fifth pilaſter on the right hand in going from the 
new city, the arms of Poland and Saxony are neatly cut 
in ſtone, ſupported by two ſtatues repreſenting Poland and 
Saxony, and on the oppoſite fide is a brazen crucifix of 
curious workmanſhip. For the more convenient inter- 
courſe between the towns, a new bridge has been built 


| conſiſting of nineteen arches, and over every pier are four 
- pedeſtals with a ſtone urn upon each. : , 


* 


ſtone build- 


In this city are ſeveral ſquares and Toky | 
e an elegant 


ings fix or ſeven ſtories high, which ma 


appearance, but are inferior in beauty to thoſe of Berlin; 


belides, many of the ſtreets are narrow. Near the en- 
trance of the new 3 is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Au- 
guſtus, erected on a lofty pedeſtal, and is ſaid to be made 
by a common ſmith, and on that account is worthy of 
being admired, though it has many capital defects, par- 
ticularly in the horſe's head. | * | 
The place which affords the greateſt entertainment 
to a curious traveller is what is called the green rooms 
This collection was begun by the elec- 
tor Auguſtus, and placed in a green room of the royal 
palace, which name it ſtill retains, though there are 
now ſeveral apartments painted green, and filled with 
theſe curioſities, The fee for ſeeing this muſeum is ge- 
nerally- diſcharged with five or fix guldens, or abour 


fourteen ſhillings given- the attendant who opens the 


doors; but the greateſt part of it goes to the ſuperin- 
tendant, or keeper of the muſeum. At the entrance, the 
ſhoes of all who are admitted are carefully wiped, in 
order to keep the place as free from dirt or duſt as poſſi- 
ble. All the apartments are floored with marble of dif- 
ferent colours, of the produce of Saxony 5 
In the firſt apartment is to be ſeen a great number 


of ſmall braſs models of moſt of the famous ſtatues and 
monuments that are extant, both antient and modern. 
Among theſe are an equeſtrian ſtatue of Auguſtus II. 
king of Poland, of Frederic William the Great, after the 
famous ſtatue in Berlin, of Lewis XIV. and the models of 
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| Hock-work, adorned with gold and fer. Among theſe 

u the repreſentation of the Virgin Mary and Joſeph, with 
the infant Jeſus in the manger, and the ſhepherds. with 
the Eaſtern wagi performing theit adorations to dhe 
Memah, while the xp 484 ſcem to open br a ſurpriſing 

|. effulgence; Here is alſo a ſhip which fails round à table, 
Fxhile ſome of the ſailors in it weigk anchor, and the reſt 


* 
* 


are in continual actiom; and at the fame 


forms a piece of muſic- The Japan work on the wall 
of this apartmehit is an exatt imitatipm of inlaid work of 
| In, the third room is a numerous collection of drinking- 
veſſels and other curioſities in ivory, particularly a ſhip 
with all its fails, maſts; and rigging. 
In the fourth apartment the eye.is dazzled with a mul- 
titude of gold and filver utenſils, moſt of which axe large 
goblets and other drinking · veſſels. The pannels of this 
room are of Jooking-glaſss 
The fifth is a ſpacious room, in which are a * 


” 
* 


variety of precious ſtones, and curious veſſels ma 


them. Here is a large table of jaſper cut in relievo off Among 


onyx, chalcedony, W "@ 17200 repreſenting a young 
prince on horſeback, preced 
dut to him the way to true glory; while the Vices, wit 
looks full of rage and Xs" Bl are flying from NY 
© 'Fhis is an antient piece which coſt eighty thouſand do 
lars. Here is a ſtatue of Charles II. king. of England; 


à large goblet fet round with the moſt curious and coltly , 


eg 4 the angel Michael vanquiſhing the devil, ad- 
inirably performed in wood, and coſt in 
it was made, two thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling. 


Here are likewiſe ſeveral figures conſiſting of gems and 


pearls naturally adapted to conſtitute the different parts, 
and fo curiouſly-arranged, that they appear to have been 
deſigned by nature for the places they occupy. Among 
theſe, what more particularly ſtrikes the eye is the ſtory 
of the prophet Jonah ; the ak Ae the ſhip, the prophet, 
and the fea ſhore being made of pearls properly arranged, 


and the rocks in the fea zepreſented by very large gems. | 


Another curious piece repreſents two perſons carrying in 
a baſon before them a number of fmall pearls : the baſon 
and pearls are the work of nature, with very little aſſiſt- 
ance from art. Two other perſons are carrying on a 
pole a large bunch of grapes, imitated to the greateſt per- 
fection with oriental emeralds, ; 
The ſixth apartment is ſurrounded with clofets in 
| Which are placed the electors of Saxony as big as the life 
in their proper habits. In the middle of this room is a 
clock in the form of a woman, which moves the head 
may minute from-oae ſide to the other. 1 
he firſt object ſhewn in the ſeventh apartment is a 
tea- equipage, with a table, &c. all of gold enamelled, 
and ſet with diamonds, and coſt forty- ſix thouſand dol- 
lars. On a table an ell broad, and an ell and a quarter 
Tong, is repreſented the celebration of the great Mogul's 
birth-day. The monarch is exhibited ſitting on a throne, 
the grandees of his empire lie proftrate before him with 
their reſpective gifts, and the portico is crowded with his 
guards, elephants, and every thing belonging to the ſplen- 
dor of an eaſtern court. Big linger, jeweller to the 
court, and fifteen other ingenious artiſts under him, were 
ten years and eight months employed on this piece; for 
| which he was paid *eighty-five thouſand dollars. The 
. pillar in the middle of the room is adorned with beautiful 
baflo relievos of Arabian agate, and on it is an oriental 
onyx of an oval figure near a quarter of a Dreſden ell in 
its longeſt diameter. In the golden fleece belonging to 
the order of knighthood is a diamond for which the king 
of Poland paid two hundred thouſand dollars; it weighs 
a hundred and ninety-four grains and a half, and is placed 
between two diamonds, each of which is equal in ſize to 
a large nutmeg. 5 Fl 
Inn the laſt apartment are, among other things, a clock 
of ny ſet with gems, and a jaſper table with veins of 
_ cryſtal and amethyſts. This jaſper comes from F rieberg, 
only four miles from Dreſden, and it is but a few years 
fince the real value of the Saxon jaſper was known, for 
the peafants formerly ufed this fort of ffone, together 
with others, to incloſe their fields; yet it is very beau- 
tiful, but extremely difficult to poliſh. The number of | 
p | 
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by the Virtues, pointing 
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their adorations to the 
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and other anatomical curioſities. 
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two and three million of crowns. 


3 
| ſeveral genü bold up maps of the eee wn 0 


the ſkins of fiſhes. ſtuffed. The eighth has a pri 
quantity of different kinds of ſhells, In the_ninth 53 


| bove two thoufand pieces, and are vajued. at beten 
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eurigfkies in. e above dpaitments. . S 
* this colledtion jo 


but ſome idea way be, formed of 
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chat have been mentioped; and ie obſervable: 
8 arrangement of the ſeyęraf pieces adds f fn, 
| The palace is furnjſhed In a molt ſuper manner tk 

| drawing-rooms, are particularly worth eie e 
of twelve pictures by Lewis Silveſter; repreſen; he 


ED 


RS 


rape of Proſerpine, the metamorpholis of AS. 
| other fadles from Ovid: and g picee repreſenitng de 


decor taking leave of his father, at Mis mans 
| his travels, "The latter recommende his. fon 50 Þ 
and Mercury, Behind the prince flands his 6 wy 
by his ſide is Pradence with a teleſcope it hay tags” 
prince was going to ift. "The cieling of the Witte 
room was alſo, painted by the ſame hand, The Pen, 
 glafſes in ſome. of the apartments are betweeli ejjhj ws 
'nins feer high, and fix 2nd ſeven broad, "Theme. 
room for the royal family is bung with rich tapeſtry, 1. 
preſenting the atchievements of Alexander the Grey ©» 
mong the ſurpriſing quantity of plate kept in ij 
plate-cabinet are four ſtands, each weighing four bünin 
and ſeventy-one marks, and twelve others that weinh 
nearly as much; two filver vaſes, each above the % 
high, ſcarce to be fathomed by two men, wei bing k 
hundred marks each; two pieces of the ſame faſhion , 
tle inferior in weight; and eight ciſterns with the relle | 
| ſtanding in them, each weighing eight hundred mut 
The mark is eight ounces. 4.58 
The common aſſembly- room is adorned with tee 
repreſenting the battle of Hochſtet. In the ſeveralaun 
ments are many curious clocks, beautiful tables, ch 
cabinets, and other furniture ; among which a foreigner | 
ſhould not omit ſeeing the confidents-table, a ch 
piece of mechaniſm, on which the elector dines print 
with his confidents ; for this table, with all its appit: 
tenances, riſes from the lower apartments into the upper 
without one ſervant being ſeen. e "a 
There is another muſeum in the palace which c 
tains a vaſt variety of curioſities. In the firſt chamber ix 
a collection of prints, from the commencement of the 


of engraving to the preſent time. 
The ſecond is the mineral-gallery in which is th 
earth of the different countries in the world, and ort d 
* genoss. 2 
| The third contains petrifactions, particularly of wo! 
animals, &c. THE EG „ 
In the fourth chamber, which is a very large one, ar 
different kinds of wood and vegetables; in particulx 
there is a cabinet with three hundred and 6 ai: 
big as the palm of a large hand, run in flat as drawen, 
of ſo many different kinds of wood. In this apartent 
are alſo the pictures of a man and his wife, who li 
near Tameſwar ; the man was a hundred and eight) - In 
years of age, and his wife. a hundred and, JR 
In the fifth chamber is a ſmall cabinet of ſkeletonh 1 
| The ſixib contains i 
ſkins of a variety of animals ſtuffed, he ſeyenth lu 


cabinet of about fix feet high, and four broad, ee 
drawer of which has ſome natural curioſity in amber. 
the tenth is a grotto with ſprings of water, In the eleveall 
are many curioſities in coral, The twelfth cantains the 
ſkeletons of lions, bears, &c. of a prodigious fize, ar 
the ſtuffed ſkins of ſome extraordinary beaſts, pate, 
larly of a horſe, whoſe mane is ſaid to be three ell 
a half long, and his tail twelve ells and a half. 
In another apartment at ſome diſtance is à mode 6 
Solomen's temple cut in cedar, as deſcribed in the Ol 
Teſtament, with all its furniture. 7 
. The gallery of pictures is one of the fineſt in # 
world; part of the collection conſiſts of a hundredc 
pieces, which are ſaid to be all originals, and to lat 
coſt half a million of crewns. Among thele de 1 
capital works cf Raphael, Corregio, Rubens, and 
the great maſters. The whole coflection conſiſts df! 


| 1k 


large, leg and many © 
175 Chin eſe, palace, chu 
widing and 


ommands a v 
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monkeys, and other animals; as large as khe life, 


ol mie of porcelain, with elephants and rhinoceroſes of 
tel be ſize of a great dog, an a prodigious variety of birds 
* curious collection of flowers, all of 
5 celan made at Meiſſen. The apoſtles near three feet 
5 are in White porcelain. There is alſo a repre- 
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their proper habits. In the ſecond ſtory are the pictures 
of ſeveral celebrated beauties that have made no little 
noiſe at the court of Dreſden, all in Turkiſh dreſſes. 
The tapeſtry hangings, and other furniture of this pa- 


an! ſeveral tables are ſet off with oriental curioſities ; as 
knives made in Tartary, a Perfian enamelled tea-equipage, 


= = . 


Jace, are either the manufacture of Turky or Perſia, 


| igious worſhip are the church f 
che Holy Croſs, which is the principal; St. Mary's, St. 
Sophia's the garriſon church, and the Roman catholic - 
chapel, which is a curious piece of architecture. In the 
ſuburbs are the churches of St. John; St. Anne, St: 
James, St. Bartholomew, and the Lazar churtn. 
About the year 1730, the number of houſes in Dreſ- 
den, including the ſuburbs, were computed to amount 
only to two thouſand five hundred, and that of the in- 
| habitants, to little more than forty thoufand, including 


e places of rel 
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ml ich A profuſion of niarble ſtatues, many of chem ly; the elec- 
Uhe Wer chan the life 'toral chancery offices the mint — Joun undery, the 
2 ie late king e r the royal. foundation for Roman catho- 
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the garriſon; but in 2755, there were | reckoned, here 
about eighty or ninety thoufand men. 


In the city and its neighbourhood, many ingenious. 
manufactures are carried on. The trade of Dreſden is, 
however, very inconſiderable; the moſt important arti- 
ele is the ſilver brought in ingots every fifteen days 
from the mines near Friedburg, to the amount of about 
twenty thouſand dollars, or three thouſand five hundred 
pounds ſterling. This ſilver is immediately coined into 
florins of ſixteen groſch, which; with reſpect to the cur- 


| rent money of bats, driers, & e. is worth feven per cent 
advance, and is therefore, ſays Mr. Hanway, fo ſpeedi- 


ly conveyed into the neighbouring territories to be coin- 
ed again, that it is next to impoſſible to obtain, in the 
ordinary commerce of the people, change in this money 
for a ſingle Louis Series) or ideas. nf 
About four miles from Dreſden, on the other fide: of 
the Elbe, is the royal palace of Pillnitz, which ſtands 
in a pleaſant country, and is adorned with a great num- 
ber of portraits of the moſt celebrated beanties of Saxony. 

Five miles from Dreſden is fort  Konigſtein, — 
ſtands on a rock, cut ſo ſteep, that it appears quite 
perpendicular, and in many places has projections in the 


g and a lorge bowl of lapis ticus, which is called the | manner of baſtions, from whence the ſides of the rock 
| velcome; and this bowl full of wine is to be drank off | may be raked and defended. The aſcent towards it is 
1 by the ladies on their arrival here; as a large bowl made | the leaſt difficult, for which reaſon it is fecured on that 
* of a Maldivia nut, is ſaid to have been preſented ta the | part by good works, and a triple row of cannon ranged 
1 gentlemen by the cham of Tartary on ſuch occaſions, Here one above another. Wood and other neceſſaries are 
1 ae ao ſnewn ſilver cymbals, to which the Turkiſh | drawn up by the help of cranes. The garriſon conſiſts 
. women generally dance, and ſeveral other curioſities of | of one hundred and fifty men; but on the firſt alarm 
by the ſame kind, I | from the governor, the neighbouring villages are obliged 
* The menagery is in old Dreſden, and contains lions, to furniſh ſome hundreds more. This fort is always 
4 tygers; leopards, lynxes, and ſeveral other animals; | flocked with proviſions ſufficient to laſt many years. 
* and at the elector's palace at Neuſtadt-oftra, near Dreſ- the top is a large green area, a wood, and ſeveral gar- 
thy den, there are kept a number of tame ſtags, which | gens, in which are thirty- eight different kinds of foreſt 
* draw in a carriage, and when Mr. Keyſler was there, and fruit trees, with paſtures and land fit for agriculture. 
0 one of them was uſed for the ſaddle. Theſe generally | The fortreſs is provided with fine ciſterns, or ſmall 
5 {ct out with great ſpirit, but ſoon flag. I ponds, as reſervoirs for ſnow and rain water, in which 
f Tue palace of count Bruhl has been built at ſeveral | are ſeveral kinds of fiſh for the governor's uſe; but the 
K times, and the apartments are elegant and richly furniſh- | water drank by the garriſon, is drawn up 7 2 wheel 
ih ed. They are adorned- with luſtres of porcelain in beau- | from a well nine hundred Dreſden ells deep. : + - 
1 tiful figures; the tables have a variety of tea equipages, One of the greateſt curioſities to be ſeen at: this fort 
no and the figures of men and women, birds and beaſts of | is the tun which general K yaw cauſed to be made here. 
As porcelain, The drawing-room is pannelled with look- | Its length is ſeventeen Dreſden ells, and its diameter -at 
nd ng-glafs, and his. cabinet furniſhed with enamels and | the bung twelve ells. It conſiſts of one hundred fifty- 
crayons. The houſe and gardens belonging to it are fi- | ſeven ſtaves, eight inches thick, and fifty-four boards 
4 tuated on the Elbe, near the bridge, and command a | for the heads. It holds three thouſand ſeven hundred 
W pleaſant proſpect. His library, which is. in the garden, | and nine hogſheads, and upon one head of the caſk is a 
„ two hundred twenty feet long, and well furniſhed | Latin inſcription to the following purpoſe : 
1 with books: but what is moſt ſtriking is the gallery of | “ Welcome, traveller, and admire this monument, 
i Pictures, which, though it does not contain a fourth part | dedicated to feſtivity, in order to exhilarate the mind 
1 0 many as the royal gallery, is incomparably more * with a chearful glaſs, in the year 1725, by Frederic 
the magnificent. It is one hundred fifty-ſix ells long, and | “ Auguſtus king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, 
J we paintings are ſhewn to great advantage, by being | «+ the father of his country, the Titus of his age, the 
7 _ only on one fide, and fronted by lofty windows, [ delight of mankind. Therefore drink to the health 
t > afford ſufficient light to ſhew the minuteſt beauties | «+ of the ſovereign, the country, the electoral family, 
this excellent collection. The pannels between the | « and baron Kyaw, governor of Konigſtein; and if 
| | _— 1 LD BY . | 5 | & * thoy 
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ners. It has an arſenal, and in a room called the hero's 
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<« thou art able, ue to the dignity of | 
„ ** the moſt capacious. of all caſks,"*drink to the proſpe- 
e rity of the whole univerſe; and ſo farewell! 
II be top of the caſſc is railed in, and affords room for 
_ fifteen or, twenty people to regale themſelves. There are 
alſo ſeveral kinds of welcome cups, which are offered to 


oh This fortreſs is a place of confinement for ſtate priſo- 


painter has drawn according to his on fancy, are tle 
portraits of all the generals employed by che electr. 
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y he Circ y Tipe, with te Bien of die, an 
Y © the principal places in each. © e 
r circle of Leipſie, including the diſtri of Wur- 
I zen, is bounded by the Miſnian and - Ertzgebirg 


| Eircles, by a part of the dutchy of Altenburg, the bi- 


_ ſhoprics of Merſeburg and Naumburg-Zeitz, and by 
the Thuringian and-eleQoral circles, It contains thirty- 
two towns, nine hundred forty-ſeven villages, and con- 
fiſts of fourteen prefeQurates, i 1 oy} 

The principal city of this circle is Leipſic, which ſig- 
nifies the place of lime-trees, and is one of the fineſt 
and moſt celebrated towns in all Germany. It is fitua? 
ted in a pleaſant and fertile plain on the Bleiſſe, in the 
fifty-frſt degree twenty-two minutes latitude, and in the 
twelfth degree thirty-four minutes eaſt longitude, forty- 
fix miles to the north-weſt of Dreſden. It has ſeveral 
other rivulets in its neighbourhood, as the Barde, the 
Elſter, and the Luppe. It is indeed ſaid to be only 
eight thouſand nine hundred fifty-four paces in circum- 
ference; but it has large and well built ſuburbs, with 
fine gardens. Between thefe ſuburbs and the town is a 
fine walk of lime-trees, which was laid out in the year 
1702, and encompaſſes the city, Mulberry-trees are al- 
fo planted in the town-ditches; but the fortifications 
ſeem rather calculated for the uſe of the inhabitants to 
walk on than for defence. The walls have four magni- 
ficent ſtone gates, and the citizens maintain two hun- 
dred ſoldiers. The houſes are very lofty, and have ele- 
gant fronts. The ſtreets are clean, commodious, and 
agreeable ; they are lighted in the night with ſeven hun- 

dred lamps, and the inhabitants amount to about forty 
thouſand within the walls. „ 
Leipſick has been diſtinguiſhed during ſeveral ages for 
the liberty of conſcience granted to all people. Hence 
the inhabitants have been induſtrious in the cultivation 
of knowledge and moral improvement. Here is an uni- 
verſity which is ſtill very conſiderable, with ſix churches 
for the Lutherans, theirs being the eſtabliſhed religion, 
one for the Calviniſts, and a chapel in the caſtle for thoſe 
of the Romiſh church. The univerſity library conſiſts of 
about twelve thouſand volumes, ſix thouſand of which 
are folios. This library is open for the uſe of the pub- 
lic, from ten to twelve, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; 
and on the ſame days, but in the afternoon, free acceſs 
is allowed to the magiſtrates library, which conſiſts of 
about twenty-five thouſand volumes, and contains cabi- 
nets of urns, antiques, and medals, with many curioſities 
of art and nature. The exchange is an elegant ſtruc- 
ture, and the cieling of the great hall is well painted. 
The Appel gardens are planted with a great number of 
yew trees, and adorned with canals, water-works, and 
ſtatues. In a ſtructure erected in this garden is carried 
on a manufactory of gold and ſilver tiſſue, velvet, &c. 
The Boſen gardens are very large, but want that ſym- 
metry and beauty which appear in the Appel gardens ; 
however, here is a fine orangery, and in a pavilion a- 
dorned with ſome paintings are to be ſeen a numerous 
collection of curioſities in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. In an incloſure within the garden are kept ſome 
white ſtags, of a different ſpecies from the common deer. 
The aſparagus of Leipſie is large and delicious, the gar- 
dens here being reckoned the beſt in Germany. 6 
All ſorts of manufactures are carried on in this city, 


ö 
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the printing of cottons, the making of 


FS 26492 1Þ 
: * * 
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* , | 
og of 
| preparation of Pruſſian blue. The orphag h 00 
Preptisted 10 the culture of fik;1/Thepeggje 1, 4 
much famed for their: painted clothes in War... 
| _ Leipke has three fairs, vin. an Me ee r 
and Michaelmas; but that of Eaſter is moſ conti ies 
| To theſe fairs 'reforr the Poles, Hungarians, Reben 
Pruffians, and indeed people from all parts gf 

and likewiſe: the Engliſm, French, ane, 10 0% 


1 1 


and linens. There are alſo houſes for the gs 


* 


| Ruffians, who all. bring the produce of their wd 


countries, which are bought up thete and die. an 
— __ the rivers; f Use ran WER Na 
| o TT WS 
In the years 1631 and 1632 this city was taken SG 
 Imperialiſts; in 1642 it was taken by-the Set 
in 1745 and 1756 was garriſoned by the Puta * 
| whom it was obliged to pay 'veryconfiderable fun z 
larks, which are ſo very fat, and have ſo delicite 1 
vour, that the Leipſick larks are famous all over Gen 
and what muſt appear very extraordinary is, that 
exciſe on thefe birds produces ſix hundre thouſand dd 
lars, or about nine hundred pounds a year to the c 
at a groſch or two-pence ſterling for every ſixty of he 
birds. The revenue aceruing to the:-ſovereign fron 1 
city of Leipſic is computed at four hundred thou 
rixdollars, or ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling a year, 
The next town we ſhall mention is Grimma, wii 
has an old ruinous citadel, and is divided into the I 
and Lower town, in each of which is a church, wi 
another for interments, and the hoſpital church of & 
George, which lies before the bridge-gate. The princes 
or provincial ſchool, has alſo a church of its oun; bs 
ſides which there is a town ſchool. The inhabium 
procure ſubſiſtence chiefly by their wood, cloth; wl! 
thread; the dealers in the latter frequent the fin & 
Leipſic, their thread being exported far and near, Thi 
town was the firſt in all Saxony that imitated the E 
lf lll. 
Rochlitz is ſeated on the Mulde, in the prefedunt 
of the fame name with the town, and contains about four 


| hundred houſes. To the weſt it has a citadel,” which 


ſtands on a high grey rock. It has three churches, aol 
a good Latin ſchool. In this town cloths, {tuſf, ad 
inen are made; and in a mountain near the town ar 


| ſome excellent ſtone quarries, the red ſtone in which 


exported to a great diſtance. Marble, jaſper, chalcedony 
and other beautiful ſtones are alſo found here. 

The diſtrict of Wurzen, though united to the cirdt 
of Leipſic, has its own regency, and ſeveral towns, tl 
principal of which is Wurzen, which is ſeated on tit 
river Mulde. The town is but ſmall, but the ſuburly 
which are much larger, contain in them the old cini 
a cathedral Church, that of St. Wenzeſlaus, àu hoſpitd 
and a Latin ſchool. The beer of this town is teck 

equal to any in Saxony, and is exported in great quite 
tities. Here are alſo many houſes for the dying of cloth 
ſeveral bleaching grounds for linen, and many of dhe ir 


D 


habitants get their living by knitting. 


0 F. 


Of the Circles of Ertzgebire, Vaigtland, . Neuftadh A 
burg, and the Biſhopric of Naumburg; with their fu 
cipal Towns. | 7 Jl 2 


H E circle of Ertzgebirg is bounded by the di 
of Leipſic and Miſnia, as alſo, by Bohemia ts 
Voigtland and Neuſtadt circles, and has its name fun 
the mountains, which are rich in ore. On the ſearcts 


and working of this ore and other minerals, and en len 


manufaCtures, the inhabitants depend for their ſubſillenct 
which they cannot here receive from agricultute. 
circle, including the ſeignories of the count of 


gold ſilver, filk, wool, and linen yarn being worked 
8 5 


burg, contains fiſty- four towns, ten mine * 
| to 
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ace iure fiſeen -preſeCturatess, the principal plabes 


1s divides 1 „ 72 x" 3 54.7 45 SLE . 
jn which ass, Fridberg, the capital of the prefectutate 


0 to th iver of Luſitz falls, after it has run 
1 Freyberg conſiſts of about two thou- 


and the number of its inhabitants, in 1725, 


{and houſes, to amount to ſixty thouſand. It is ſur- 
was compare Rag wall, each of which is defended 
rounded ng works; but the inner wall has the 


* ut the town is pretty mountainous, and 
Fr 3 — fertile. It has an upper mine- office, which 
5 wh qirection of all the mines in the country. The 
ade] lies at a (mall diſtance from one of the gates, 
- :- encompaſſed with a ditch remarkably deep, and 
* 2 church of its own.. The other churches are the 
\thedral, near Which is the clectoral burying-chapel, 
G Peter's church, St. Nicholas's, St.. James, St. John's, 
g St. Bartholomew's. 1 | 
Ei Kings to it; here | Is alſo an academy, which 
has eight teachers, and in it is kept the public library. 


by jo of Lech Round it alſo. runs a lined ditch, | 


Freyberg has alſo.a cannon and bell-foundery, and the 


b htants are employed in making fine Lyons lace and 
UN 3 ft near the town is a ſulphur and 
iitriolhouſe. Its excellent beer is exported to a great 
diſtance, ' In 1318 it obtained the privilege, that all the 
carriers that go to Bohemia ſhould be ov to expoſe 
their wares to public ſale for, three whole days to the in- 
habitants of this town. The filver mine works in this 
neighbourhood are of great importance, and the moſt 
profitable in all Miſnia. There are likewiſe mines of 
copper, tin, and lead; all which are ſaid to bring in the 
deddor a clear annual profit of a hundred and thirty thou- 
{and pounds ſterling: In 1632 it was taken by the em- 
peror, when the elector gave eighty thouſand rixdoilars 
to ſave unrifled the family monuments in St. Peter's 
church, the German princes being antiently buried in 
their robes, jewels, cc. Ly . 
Zoblitz is a ſmall town, where the inhabitants princi- 
pally ſubſiſt by working the ſerpent-ſtone, which is 
found here, into pitchers, mortars, bowls, tea and coffee- 
cups, writing implements, boxes, pipes, caſkets, candle- 
flicks, ſnuffers, tobacco-boxes, and alſo by trading in 
ace, yarn, and linen. The ſerpent-ſtone is dug juſt a- 
boye the town; and farther to the eaſt is found a red 
ow, which is eſteemed the fineſt, and is 23 
conſidered by the ſovereign as his property; together with 
a yellow, Laue 8 grey, and black ſort. In the 


Zwickau, one of the largeſt towns in this country, is 
ltuated on the river Mulde, and has a citadel ſeparated 
from the town by a ditch. It has a church in the upper 
part of the town, another in the lower part, and a third 
in the lower ſuburbs. It has a good Latin ſchool, in 
which is a library that contains above twenty thouſand 
rolumes: there is here alſo a ſuperintendency, whoſe 
ſpiritual juriſdiction is divided into three circles, in which 
ue fifteen boroughs and nine towns, with ſixty-ſix 
[Churches in the country. This town has a manufacture 
of cloth, and a great number of cards are made here for 
the manufacturers who work in wool, cotton, &c. The 
trade carried on here conſiſts in theſe articles, and alſo 
n leather, deals, iron, coals, marble, and corn. | 
8 The circle of Voigtland is bounded by that of Ertzge- 

s, Bohemia, and the principality of Culmbach, and 
2 fifteen towns and three hundred and twenty- 

= villages, the principal place in which is, 

a auen, the capital of a prefecturate of the ſame name, 
"0 of the eleQoral Saxon ſhare in Voigtland ; .it is 
il on the river Elſter, and contains an old citadel, 
rm pariſh church, and another for interments ; as 

ds Latin ſchool and a ſuperintendency, which has a 
Aw Juriſdiction over ten towns and thirty-nine 

Th es. Here is a manufacture of cotton and cloth. 
* e circle of Neuſtadt is bounded by a part of the 

e of Ertzgebirg, and the principalities of Alten- 


bung and gel. t conſiſts of three ptefecturates, in 
> © ks 


Each of the two laſt has an | 


1 


eleQoral red quarry are found granates, and alſo aſbeſ- | 
tos of various colours. | 
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Saxons: within the liberties of the chapter tan 
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ls . _ 2 to deſetve notice. 4 
. I he dutchy of Merſeburg is % ed by the circles © 
Leipfic, Thuringia, the Din of Mansfield, and the 
% W ĩ IT ener, b 
The country is fertile, and produces a conſiderable 
quantity of corn, millet, and flax, It was formerly a 
biſhopric ſubject to Magdeburg; but was ſecularized by 
the treaty of Paſſau in favour of the houſe of Saxony. 
One of the dukes, who was adminiſtrator of it; having 
introduced Lutheraniſm here about the year 1562, it has 
been ſince granted as à portion to one of the younger 
ſons, to whom it gives the title of duke, who, with the 
revenues of other diſtricts added to this noble biſhopric, 


4 


is enabled to keep a very genteel court. 
The chapter conſiſts of L 
whom are ſix prelates and four minor canons.” : 
The dutchy has its own regency, together with a pe- 
culiar chamber, college; and conſiſtor x. 
It is divided into five prefecturates, in which are one 
ve ſeven towns, and two hundred and twelve 
The principal place of this dutchy is Merſeburg, where 
the duke reſides, - It ſtands in à fine ſituation, amidſt 
meadows and gardens, on the banks of the Sala; or Saal; 
ten miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Halle, and ſeventeen to the 
north-weſt of Leipſic. It is thought to derive its name 
from Mars, who was worſhipped here by the pagan. 
8 the 
epiſcopal palace, together with the cathedral, a Gothic 
cure, in which is to be ſeen the magnificent tomb of 
the emperor Rodolphus of Swabia, who died after loſing 


his hand in a battle edu with Henry IV. his competitor, 
the dukeofSaxe-Merſeburg. Near 


and the burying- vault o 
the cathedral is a library of very antient manuſcripts. 
The town is well built, though not in the modern taſte, 
and its walls and ſeven towers are of ſtone. Among the 
other buildings are the palace, an academy, the chancery, 


the chapter-houſe, the abodes of the canons, and the 


pariſh- church. It has two ſuburbs, in each of which is 
a church, and in one of them is an orphan-houſe, and a 
water-engine, by means of which water is conveyed 
from the Saale into the palace, the town, and ſuburbs. 

The laſt diſtrict we 
Saxony is the ſecularized biſhopric of Naumberg, which 


lies partly on the Saale and partly on the Elfter. The 


former part is entirely ſurrounded by the circle of Thu- 
ringia, and the latter by Thuringia, the circle of Leipſic, 
and the principality of Altenburg. „ 


The proteſtant chapter of Naumburg conſiſts of twelve 


capitulars, fix major prebends, and four minor ; and the' 
| collegiate foundation of Zeitz, which is alſo proteſtant, 
has ſeven canons. This biſhopric has its own regency, 


together with a peculiar college and conſiſtory; the latter 


of which is filled up by the counſellors of the regency, 
in whom is. likewiſe veſted: the choice of the ſuperinten- 
dene of the foundstiommuuunun . 

This biſhopric contains three prefecturates, in which 
are five towns, and about a hundred and forty villages: 


but the only places worthy of notice are, 


Naumburg, the capital of the diſtrict. This city-lies in 
a fertile tract near the Saale. It is under the juriſdiction 
of its council, and contains a ſmall citadel, with three 
churches and a ſchool. In the liberty is the cathedral, 
and the cathedral ſchool. Its yearly fair, which begins 
on the twenty-ninth of July, enjoys conſiderable pri- 


vileges. | ID „ 2 
. a town ſeated on the Elſter, and contains 4 

citadel, which, from its founder duke Moritz, or Mau- 

rice, is named Moritzburg. It contains four churches, 


with a ſchool, and is the ſeat of the regency and 


conſiſtory. In this town is likewiſe a manufacture of 


cloth. 


proceed with the reſt. 
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which afe ſeven boroughs, two market-towns, and two dn 
undred and twenty-two villages but the places in this 


he chapte: utheran proteſtants of antient 
genuine nobility, theſe are ſixteen canons major, among 


all mention in the electorate of 


We here conclude our account of the electorate of 


Saxony, which compoſes only one of the twenty-two 
ſtates into which Upper Saxony is divided, and ſhall now 
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E mark of Brandenburg is bounded on the north 
1 by Mecklenburg and Pomerania; on the eaſt by 
Poland; on the ſouth by Sileſia, Luſatia, the electorate 
of Saxony, the principality of Anhalt, and the dutchy of 
Magdeburg; ons on the weſt by the dutchies of Magde- 
barten Lunenbyg. 
is country is not every where fertile, ſome tracts 
being very ſandy; notwithſtanding which theſe lands, 
when properly cultivated, yield -rye, - ſmall barley, and 
oats in aburidance, and the corn is thinner ſhelled than 
that which grows in à fatter ſoil. The inhabitants alſo 
turn their ſandy. grounds to advantage by laying it out 
in vineyards and gardens, or planting it with pine-trees, 
which thrive well in theſe parts; but ſome of the circles 


> 
8 5 


are very fruitful, producing wheat, ſpelt, and large barley | 


in plenty, e 0 
his country, under the government of king Frederic 
William and his ſon Frederic II. has acquired a very dif- 
ferent form from that in which it antiently appeared. 
Agriculture is univerſally improved, large tracts of waſte 
land have been cultivated, ſuperfluous woods grubbed up, 
deep and large moraſſes rendered dry and fruitful, and a 
prodigious number of villages erected. In ſome of the 
circles millet, buck-wheat, and flax are cultivated ; in 
others great quantities of tobacco, and in others again 
herbs uſed for dying, The woods furniſh the inhabi- 
tants not only with fuel fit for domeſtic uſes, but with 
great quantities of timber for houſe and ſhip-building, a 
great deal of which is exported to Hamburg, Holland, 
rance, and other places. The woods are alſo of great 
adyantage for carrying on their glaſs and iron-works ; the 
making of charcoal, tar, and pot-aſhes, Hence great 
care is taken to preſerve thoſe woods in a good condition, 
ier ide ee of: peſſerity, xp... 
IA be inhabitants alſo employ themſelves. in breeding 
of cattle, and particularly ſneep, on account of the great 
adyantage they receive from their wool, which enables 
them to carry on ſome profitable woollen manufactories; 
and therefore, for the improvement of their breed of 
ſheep, king Frederic II. has cauſed rams to be imported 
from Spain and England. The culture of ſilk is like- 
wiſe carried on with good ſucceſs, and is continually 
increaſing; for notwithſtanding the climate is in win- 
ter much colder than ours, ſilk-worms thrive, and pro- 
duce a great deal of ſilk, | 

The principal minerals in the Mark are a fine porce- 
lain earth, and all manner of colour-earths, together 

with allum, ſalt- petre, amber, and iron-ſtone. 

The rivers in this country are the Elbe, and the 
Oder, which may be eſteemed the capital rivers of Ger- 
many. Beſides theſe there are leſſer ſtreams, and many 
uſeful canals for the advantage of navigation. One of 
theſe canals, named Plauen, ſhortens the water- paſſage 
between Berlin and Magdeburgh about one half; it is 
eight thouſand ſix hundred fifty- five perches in length, 
and at the bottom is twenty-two, at the ſurface of the 
water twenty-ſix, and in ſome places between forty and 

fifty feet broad, with bridges laid over it, at nine dif- 

ferent places. There are alſo ſeveral inland lakes, ſome 
of which, in the middle Mark, have a communication 
by means of canals and. fluices. The Elbe and the 
Gaer abound leſs in fiſn than the Havel, the Spree, and 
ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams. | 5 | 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Lu- 
theran church; the preachers belonging to which are 
ranged under fixty-nine ſpiritual . 4 and their 
head, partly ſtiled inſpectors, and partly alſo provoſts. 
The royal and electoral houſe alſo now profeſs them- 
ſelves of this church. The refugee Bohemians who are 
ſettled here are Roman catholics, but the French refu- 
gees are Calviniſts; however, every inhabitant enjoys 
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*'..* | himſelf is the patrori-of learned and ingenious men 


| 
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| colours, aun ais eee, gun powers eee 


things are alſo performed in the jewelling, delelnitk, 


' 


field 1 On account of the arch · chamberlain af 
cep 
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ſable, with open jaws prepared for battle, a tongue 0¹ 
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tod : for their improvement there are Lein Ke ] 
ral ſeminaries, the Univerſity of F rancfort on ih 
and the academy of ſciences at Berlin. Te f. Oi 


he himſelf is a philoſopher and a poet. 
Numerous manufactures are carried on hete; he.. 
eſt part of which were introduced by die Prench * | 
gees. The inhabitants make cloths, and feyerq f, . 
woollen ſtuffs, as camblets, calimancoes, Sande « | 
ſtuffs, velvets and tapeſtries, gold and filver 4, 

leather. They prepare all manner of purified * 

& 


i 


of wares are made of wrought, and caſt iron, ee 
braſs. They likewiſe make large and excellent ws W 
and a very ſine ſort of porcelain. At Berlin are 3 
cellent painters, ſtatuaries, and engravers, AJ. © 
and enamelling way; fine mathematical i 

alſo made; and the Berlin coaches are every where f. 
mous. By means of theſe arts and manufackures, 2 n. 


n ney kept in th 
country 5 while the goods exported bring in £eturg 4 


e bee en eee, 
by which the Government is adminiſtered ; © the R. 
and Power of the Eleftor 5 and the Number of his bm ; 


T5 E royal and electoral titles run thus: viz. r. | 


* 


Y deric king of Pruffia, margrave of Brandenbuy, 
of the holy Roman empire arch-chamberlain and ce. 
tor, ſovereign and ſupreme duke of Sileſia, foverign 
prince of Orange, Neufchatel and Valengin; of th 
county of Glatz, Guelders, Magdeburg, Cleve, Julien, 
the Berg, Stettin, Pomerania, the Caſſubi and Weds 
Mecklenburg and Croſſen, duke; burgrave of Nureg, 
berg, prince of Halberſtadt, Minden, Camin, Wenden, 
Schwerin, Ratzeburg, Eaft-Friefeland and Mors; count 
of Hohenzollern, Rappin, the Mark, Ravenſberg, Hy 
henſtein, Tecklenburg, Lingen, Buren, and Leerdan; 
lord of Ravenſtein, the countries of Roſtock, Staul, 
Lauenburg, Butow, Arlay, and Breda, &. 

The arms on account of Pruflia are a crowned exe: 
ſable, with trefoil-ſtalks or, on the wings, and the le- 
ters F. R. on the breaſt, in a field argent. On account 
of the mark of Brandenburg an eagle gules, weaponel 
or, with trefoil-ſtalks of the ſame on the wings, in 4 


fice, a ter placed palewiſe in a field azure, On: 
count of the dutchy of Silefia, a cheſs- table divide 
into five fields or, and four azure. On account d 
Orange, a belt or, with a blue hunting-horn. On u. 
count of Neufchatel, a pale gules beer with three 
chevrons argent, in a field or. On account of Mage, 
burg, a ſhield divided gules and argent. On account d 
Cleve, eight ſceptres or, in a field purple; or accord 
to others, united in a ſmall ſhield argent, in which! 
ſeen a round ring. On account of Juliers, a lion kd 
in a field or. On account of the Berg, a lion 
crowned azure, in a field argent. On account of dr, 
tin, a griffin gules, crowned or, and weaponed in 4 
azure. On account of Pomerania, a griffin gules, wap 
ed or, in a field argent. On account of Caſſuben, a frißt 
ſable, turned to the ſiniſter fide and weaponed ot, 1 
a field of the fame. On account of Wenden, 4 
tranſverſely marked gules and verte, in a field . 
On account of Mecklenburg, a buffalo's head fable 
having horns argent and crowned gules, with a fing n 
gent paſſed through the noſe. On account of Croliety 
in a field or, an eagle fable, with wings, tail and u 


pons diſplayed, and having on his breaſt a ereſcent . 


gent, over which is ſeen a ſmall croſs of the ſame. 


account of Jagerndorf, an eagle ſable with a buns 


horn argent, placed on the breaſt, in a field'of the ber 


On account of the burgravate of Nurenberg, 3 


Q 


an unreſtrained liberty of conſcience, 
5 Pn” | | 


| erted gules, weaponed and crowned, in 2 field cout 


5 k S - 


7 ( Haiberſtadt, a ſhield divided argent and gules. 
lin. * of Minden, two keys e e in form 
lex. On acc gew s. croſo, in a field gules. On account of 
De of a St. Andre oſs argent, in a field: gules. On ac- 
1 1. an ane COPY.) gen : , 3 
ei Cams chwerin, a ſhield divided, in whoſe upper part 
1 count of oy in a field azure, the under part verte, | 
"i 1s 4 in argent. On account of Ratzeburg, a. 
Next, with ae. and argent, in a field gules. On account of 
refy, crols td „a crowned. harpy or, with wings diſplay- 
ls of Eaſt Fr celd fable, and four ſtars or, in the four cor- 
ih ed, 1 eld. On account of Mors, a felle ſable, in 
and | ers 7 . On account of Hohenzollern, a ſhield quar- 
for a held o at and ſable, On account of Ruppin, an eagle 
fort terly wet feld gules. On: account. of the Mark, a 
a . uered gules and argent, in 2 field or. On ac- 
ron, ſelle c 7 Ravenlberg, three chevrons gules and argent, 
er. 2 over each other. For Hohenſtein, a ſhield che- 
rabl place 1 oules and argent. For Tecklenburg, three hearts 
ths querec 1 a field of the ſame. On account of Lingen, an 
. 3 or, in a field azure. On account of Schwerin, 
. e ornamented argent, projecting out of a cloud, 
* x holding in its hand a ring, in a field gules. For 
„ 0 tenbergs a hart ſable, in a field argent. For Re- 
* ſtein a hart's attire gules, in a field argent. For Bu- 
| F p ſeſſe argent pinnacled alternately on both ſides, in 
100 gules. On account of Leerdam, two feſſes gules, 
tleroately pinnacled on each fide, in a field argent. On 


account of th 
4 Helo ſable. 

erowned, a tongue 
a feld or. On accoun 


5 
f 


5 


fairs, or the concerns of the empire. 
III. The general ſupreme directory 
war, and domains, throughout the whole of the royal 
and electoral countries; under which are all the war and 
domain chambers. The king himſelf is preſident, and 
the heads of the ſix departmeats into which it is divided | 
have certain privy finance counſellors under them; they 
are miniſters of ſtate and war, and act as vice-preſidents, | 
and directing miniſters at the general ſupreme directory 
of the finances, war, and domains. Under four of theſe 
departments are divided the ſeveral parts of the king of 
Profia's German dominions ; the fifth takes cognizance 
of affairs relating to commerce, arts, and — "25 | 
ad the ſixth of the magazines, proviſions, marching, 
tering, ſalt-petre, and other. affairs relating to the 
vice, 1 : _ 
IV. The ſpiritual department, which takes care of the 
Church, the univerſity, ſchools, and affairs relating to 
the poqr, and has at its head a miniſter of ſtate and war. 
V. The general poſt-office, which provides every thing 
relating to the poſt throughout the whole of the royal 
and electoral countries, Sileſia exeepted. 
I. The ſupreme court, or tribunal of appeals, the high- 
(juſticiary college in all the royal and electoral coun- 
5, and to which appeals lie from the ſeveral regencies 
or governments. 3 
hy The chamber court, which decides all proceſſes 
12, Shout the electoral Mark, and conſiſts of two ſe- 
tes, the chief preſident of which, and likewiſe of the 
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VII. The war and domain chamber of the el 
Mark, which has the m ment of the farming out 
of the royal prefeQurates mills, the care of the fi- 
nances and domains, and in general of every thing that 
relates to the royal revenues ariſing from the eleQoral 
Mark of Brandenburg. ae 


IX. The ſupreme war and domain Chamber of ac- 


| compts, which inſpects the accompts of the ſeveral caſh 


— 


officers in the royal and electoral countries. 


. 


X. The ſupreine Lutheran conſiſtory, which is ems : 


ployed in filling up the places of preachers and ſchools 
maſters, and in examining candidates, This confiſtor 
is likewiſe conſulted on the filling up of the —— 
chairs at- the royal univerſities. 3 ee, 
XI. The directory of the Calviniſt church, which 
takes cognizance of the concerns of the ſeveral Calviniſt 


— 


XII. The war conſiſtory. 
being appointed for the tutelage of minors, audits their 
accounts, and provides for the ſecure 11 8 of their 
XIV. The ſupreme mine-office. Es Ne ines 
XV. Ide general proviſion-office. - . 
XVII. The ſupreme medicinal college. by 
The French have an upper and under judicatory of 
conſiſtory, and ſupreme directory, which is ſtiled the 
Conſeil Francois. : SH, we 1 9 


XIII. The pupil college of the el 

capitals. a 

R XVI. The general falt-cheſt and ſalt- factory. 

their own, as alſo their own reviſion, tribunal, ſupreme 
The ſources of the royal revenues ariſing from the 


marquiſate of Brandenburg are the royal domain, with 


the foreſts, poſts, mines, mints, duties on ſalt, ſtamped 


| paper and cards, exciſe, impoſts upon beer, and grind- 
l ing, the buſhel-tax, tolls, protection- mon- 
Jews, the contribution or tax on hides, land, and houſes, 


paid by the 


&c. Theſe ſeveral revenues are collected into different 
cheſts, and the ſum total of the . revenues ariſing 
from the mark alone are eſtimated at abput two millions 
and a half of crowns. „ | | 
The power of the royal Pruſſian and electoral houſe of 
Brandenburg has riſen under king Frederic II. to a height 
that has attracted the attention and aſtoniſhment of all 
Europe. This power is not ſo much founded on its ex- 
tent of territory, which. is much leſs than that belonging 


to ſome other European ſtates, but on its excellent in- 


ternal conſtitution, as well as on the pou inſight of its 
governor into the connection of the different parts of the 


| body. politic, and likewiſe on his own wiſe and indefa- 
tigable attention to the government of his people. - 


All the countries and ſtates of this royal and electoral 


| houſe do not exceed three thouſand ſquare German miles, 


and contain in them nearly five hundred towns. From 
the year 1750 to 1756 there were, one year with another, 
one hundred and fixty-fix thouſand five hundred and 
ſixty-ſeven perſons baptized, and about a hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand three hundred and forty-eight deaths; 
whence, in order to find out the number of inhabitants, 
we need only to multiply the laſt of theſe ſums by thirty- 
eight, which brings the number to four million ſeven. 
hundred and fixty-three thouſand two hundred and twen- 
ty-four. The whole of the royal revenues are rated at 
near twenty millions of dollars. The contributions of 
the ſubjects are invariably fixed, and at no time, not even 
in the moſt difficult conjunctures of war, are afterwards 
raiſed or renewed. eos | Se 
According to a compleat liſt of the royal Pruſſian army 
in 1753, it conſiſted at that time of one hundred and 
forty- ſix thouſand two hundred and fifty-feven men, 
which in time of peace requires the ſum of ten million 
nine hundred and thirty- two thouſand nine hundred and 
ſixty dollars for their yearly maintenance, excluſive of the 
charges oſ mounting and remounting, levying and quar- 
tering, which may ariſe to about one-fourth more: ſo 
that the ſum total of the money required for their main- 
> 2-0 one year amounts to nearly fourteen millions of 
dollars. | | | 
The diſcipline of theſe troops, as well as their expert- 
neſs at their exerciſe, is not to be equalled. For their 


una}, is the great chancellor for the time being. 


* the ſeveral royal and electoral coun 


tries are 
divided 


edtorat lack which 
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divided into eantòôns or ſmaller circles, out of which 


tieered in ot hear thoſe cantons out of which they draw | 
their recruits. In times of peace theſe troops have every 


5 85 ſand three hundred and forty curiaffiers, eleven thouſand 


ok guards and that of Anhalt Deſſau. A field battalion 


| ſhortneſs of their coats, which ſeems at firſt view to pro- 


very wiſe ends. Their cloaths ſit extremely cloſe to 


| have new cloaths every year, but the reſt of the army in 


0 a 
4 ; * 7 f 


— 


* 


each regiment, and even each company, has a ſeparate | 
one to itſelf, out of which its recruits are to be drawn; 
for which reaſon the ſeveral regiments are always quar- 


year nine or ten months furlow granted them, in order 
- to enable them to carry on their buſineſs as burghers or 
„PPC 


RES + above-mentianed army has conſiſted of ten thou- 


nine hundred and thirty- eight dragoons, ten thouſand | 
one hundred and ſixteen huffars, and one hundred and 
thirteen thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſix foot; a- 
mong which were four thouſand four hundred and twenty- 
three ſuperior officers;'\and ten thouſand and forty inferior 
ones. A regiment of curiaffiers conſiſts of five ſquadrons, 
_ a regiment of d ns of ten, and a regiment of huſſars 
of the like nuinbef. ' A ſquadron, of the two firſt contains 
one hundred and ſixty- ſix men; and a ſquadron of the 
laſt one hundred and fourteen complete. A regiment of 
foot uſually conſiſts of two battalions, each of which 1s 
compoſed of ſix companies, that is one of grenadiers, and 
five. of muſketeers. However, two of the an regi- 
ments conſiſt of three battalions ; theſe are the regiment 


conſiſts of eight hundred and ſixty- four men, and a gat- 
riſon battalion of ſeven hundred and twenty. - 
The Pruffian foldiers are in general remarkable for the 


% 


” a + 


ceed from a ridiculous frugality, yet is calculated for 


their bodies, and are ſtrengthened at the elbows with 
leather in the form of a heart, which prevents the neceſ- 
ſity of patching an old Poe. A Pruſſian ſoldier is 
never ſeen in rags ; but all of them, with reſpect to neat- 
neſs and the cleanlineſs of their perſons, appear as gen- 
tlemen. The king's guards, and ſome other regiments, 


neral have new regimentals only twice in three years, 
The laſt king obliged the ſoldiers to wear white ſpatter- 
daſhes both in winter and ſummer ; but his preſent ma- 
jeſty, obſerving the inconvenience with which it was at- 
tended, gave his men black for the winter. In the ſame 
ſeaſon their breeches are of woollen. cloth, but in ſum: | 
mer they are of white dimity, or linen, which are 3 | 
light and clean. They all wear their hair queued, whic 
is by this means eaſily kept in order; and they are 
always powdered when on duty. This not only ſerves 
to preſerve the natyral hair or wig, but gives the ſoldier. 
a reſpect for his own perſon, and the rank in which he 
conſiders himſelf in ſome meaſure compenſates for the 
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elary, and ſaw- wort are here cultivated, and - 
places it ſucceeds well in the culture of Gl, 7, "ay 
F and woods. Th; ag | 
the advantage of having ſeveral fint cänaz 1," 
The Middle Mark is divided into eight l. 


* 


principal places in which arc, 
Berlin, the capital of all the king of Prutz. 
nions, and one of the largeſt, fineſt, and moſt i don. 
cities in all Germany, conſiſting properly of Giebel 
united under one town- council. In Berlin" are 0 
fine palaces, with other magnificent and fuperh Wh 
ings. The ſtreets are for the moſt part bread; 7. | 
ſtraight, and ſome of them very long and elegant. | No | 
are alſo ſeveral large and beautiful ſquares, topeth | 
pleaſant walks. There are twenty-five chijths, cd 
teen of which are Lutheran, 'cleven/Calyinif, 1. b. 
Roman catholic ; an academy of Sciences, ann. 
arts and painting, a college of anatomy and flug 15 
ſeminaries, and tuo public libraries. In 195 1 
computed to contain five thouſand eight ae 
twenty-ſix houſes, and one hundred and twenty ſir thou 
ſand ſix hundred and ſixty-one perſons, "among which 
were ſix thouſand five hundred and forty-oe Fj, 
one thouſand two hundred and fifty. three Boheme 
two thouſand five hundred and ninety-five Jews, and 
twenty-ſix thouſand three hundred and twenty-fre fl. 
diers who had wives and child e. 
This city is ſeated on the Spree, which paſſes th 
it in two principal branches, and is in the 100 


degree twenty-eight minutes north latitude; and the tj. 


teenth degree forty - four minutes eaſt longitude, a hay. 
dred and fifty miles to the north-weſt of Prague, ad i 
| encompaſſed with agreeable gardens and vineyards, The 
entrance into Berlin is airy and elegant. In ing th 
wards thepalace, on the new bridge, which'is * 
the Spree, is an equeſtrain ſtatue of Frederic William the 
Great, which is eſteemed a piece of exquiſite workna- 
ſhip, and was erected by Frederic I. king of Pruf 
Both the man and horſe are of one entite piece tif x 
the ſame time, and coſt forty thouſand'ctowns, The 
elector is repreſented in a Roman habit, ſomewhat iboe 
the common ſize, on a pedeſtal of white marble, adon- 
ed. with baſſo relievo, repreſenting four ſlaves bound in 
chains to the corners of the baſe, © 
The king's palace is a magnificent ſtructure of fre 
| ſtone, begun by Frederic I. in 1699, and conſiſts of | 
four ſtories, with fine cielings, large apartments, ui 
ſuperb furniture, in particular the quantity of ſilver tien 
where ſeen is amazing, for the tables, ſtands, luftra, 


ſmallneſs of his pay. ; | 
The Mark of a is in general divided into 

the Electoral and New Marks. The Electoral Mark 

compriſes in it the Old Mark, the Prignitz, the Middle 


Mark, and the Ucker Mark. Theſe marks, or provin- 


ces, are again divided into circles, and over each is 


placed a land council, We ſhall begin with the Mid- 
dle Mark, on account of its lying next the- countries 
laſt deſcribed, and its containing the capital city, the ſeat 
of government, 5 | Tf ; | 


- 


18 


Of the Middle Mark of Brandenburg; with a particular | 
"Deſcription of the Cities of Berlin, Brandenburg, and 
Potſdam ; the Palace of Sans Souct, and other Places wor- 
tby of Notice. es, 


IHE Middle Mark is bounded by the Prignitz, the 
dutchy of Ma 2 the Saxon Electoral circle, 
Lower Luſatia, the New Mark, the Ucker Mark, and 
the dutchy of Mecklenburg. This country has been 
greatly improved by the laſt and preſent king of Pruſſia, 
who have cauſed many marſhy and unſerviceable tracts to 
be drained and rendered fertile. 5 

In ſeveral parts of this Mark the inhabitants apply 


chandeliers, -looking-glaſs frames, couches, &e. ar ſal | 
to be all of that —_ Mr. Hanway obſerves, that th 
apartments in the palace are adorned with ſilvet in enen 
ſhape ; but theſe ornaments are ſo maſſy, that the fabi 
does not exceed ſeven per cent, ſo that four millions u 
dollars might with great eaſe be realized, if the exiget- 
cies of the ſtate required it. Here are the picturs d 
Charles V. and his empreſs, the frames of which are d 
filyer, each weighing ſix centners, or ſix hundred a 
ſixty pounds; and there is a ſuperb crown Juftre of f: 
venteen centners. There are alſo pieces of three, foul 
and five centners, and a grand muſick-gallery' finely o. 
namented, all of filver ; beſides, one end of a large apa 
ment, for about twenty feet high and as many broad, ö 
richly furniſhed with gilt plate: yet all this is ein 
ſhew, the court having other ſervices of plate for uſe. 1 
account of the treaſures in this palace was written juſt be. 
fore the late war, and it is not improbable that might i 
duce his Pruſſian majeſty to melt down ſome of it into ip: 
The king's particular apartments are elegant; but 
nothing extraordinary; the prevailing taſte is White 
and gilding. Several of the private apartments hin 
tables, with pens, ink, and looſe papers, which 2 
the diſpatch of buſineſs, more than the regulany 1 
elegance one naturally expects to find in a fo ry 
The hall has ſeveral good paintings, and the grand 
loon is adorned with four pieces of tapeſtry, -repreſentn; 
our Saviour driving out the money-changers, bis 


themſelves to the cultivation of vines ; in others millet 
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ing the diſciples feet, the miraculous draught of w 
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e in the warning till two in the afternoon. ... 
"he king's ables are a ſpacious buildir 


but the inſide is more magnificent, and very lofty and 


kghtſome: The mangers are of ftone, and the pillars of | 


the ſtands of iron, adorned with his majeſty's x ef gilt. 
Over the mangers are 5 ures of the ö 
Yorſes bred in the king's ſtuds. The back ſide of theſe ſta- 
bles projects towards the river, a ſlope being formed 
: ſtead of a ſtair-caſe, by which they deſcend. Here are 
ts for the maſter of the horſe and the in- 


. officers, with large rooms over the ſtables, in which 


are depoſited a greatdeal of rich furniture and harneſs; a- 


mong which are the accoutrements of the horſe on which 
Frederic I. rode at his 2 ry ; all the ornaments of 
er, and crupper, as well as the 
bits and ftirrups, being of gold, adorned with brilliants. 
Theſeftablesare ſaid to have room for four hundred horſes. 


] 'be arſenal is one of the nobleſt ſtructures of the kind 


in Europe, and conſiſts of four grand buildings, that form 
1 3 with four fronts 3 alike, 
and 2 handſome portico at the entrance of each. The 
lower tory is-of ruſtic architecture, with arched windows, 
and that above it is of the Corinthian order. Over the 


ing's 


the king's grand-father in braſs gilt, encloſed in an oval 
frame; the four cardinal virtues, of a gigantic ſize, are 
placed on pedeſtals on each fide of the portico, and ſeem 
to look towards the picture; over it is his majeſty's cy- 
pher, ſupported by two men, and above it a large _ 
ment covered with a beautiful baſſo relievo repreſenting 
Mars, reſting on a trophy, and looking at a couple of 
layes chained at his feet. This edifice is crowned with 
2 and with noble decorations of trophies and 


„CCC 5 | 
The infide of the arſenal is not leſs magnificent, the 
rooms of the upper ſtory being full of arms ranged in 


great order; the lower rooms are ſtored with braſs guns, 


and the walls and pillars that ſupport the roof covered 
with euiraſſes and n t 47 

Behind the arſenal ſtands the houſe of the general of 
the ordnance, in which is contained the foundery, 
where a number of men are continually employed. 
There are ſeveral other arſenals in this city, where are 


* Leyt field pieces, iron cannon, and every thing belong- 


ing the train of artiller. | 
T he opera houſe is an elegant. modern edifice, the 
front of which is adorned with a noble portico, ſupport- 
ed by fix Corinthian columns, and in the architrave is 
wrote FREDERICUS REX APOLLINI ET MUSIS; above 
which is a pediment adorned with baſſo relievo and ſta- 
tues, The ſcenes are ſplendid, and in an elegant taſte. 
It has three galleries, and is ſaid to contain two thou- 
land perſons. The columns that ſupport the roof are 
Calculated to throw the whole into a grand ſaloon, and 
theorcheſtra conſiſts of about fifty — ah The opera 
s entirely ſupported at the king's expence, and rendered 
in ſome degree ſubſervient to the ends of government. 
he extreme delight the king takes in muſic, and his 
great knowledge in that ſcience, have carried this enter- 
Wnment to a very high degree of perfection. In the 
upper galleries on each fide of the ſtage are ſeated fix 
peters, who ſalute the queen conſort when ſhe en- 
ters the houſe or retires ; but the king himſelf, who is 


ſuperior to the rules of ceremony, will not allow this 


utation to his own on. 
In the ſuburbs the houſes are 


erall of timber ; but 
fo well plaſtered, that 241 8 


ſeem to be of ſtone, and the 


i * 


þ 9 * 


George I. of England. This palace is named NI 


is worthy of the king, who is 
it has ten windows on each fide, and beſides the ſtucco 


glaſſes; The ens are laid out with taſte, and the 
Dues wall — . | | 


” 


We ſhall now give ſome account of Brandenburg, 3 
city from which the whole electorate takes its name. It 
is ſituated in the fifty-ſecond degree twenty-five minutes 


nutes eaſt longitude, on the banks of the Havel, which 
not only divides the Old and New town from each other, 
but ſeparates the fort from both, and likewiſe environs ths 
New Town with a particular trench, on which a fluice 


hundred inhabitants, and theNew Town about twice that 
number. They are both-under ee ee and each 
contains two churches, The fort reſembles a ſuburb, and 
in it is the cathedral church; the houſes of the 

part of the members of the chapter; anda riding ſchool 


is ſecularized ; but the chapter is ſtill kept up, and con- 
lifts of ſeven perſons, who are the-provoſt, the dean; 
the ſenior, the ſubſenior, and three other canons; In 
1755 king Frederic II. conferred upon it a peculiar di- 
ſtinction, conſiſting of a chapter croſs of 
with violet, terminating in eight peints. There is here a 
{mall colony of Frene Calvinits, w. 

of cloth, fuſtian and canvas; and in this town a 


Berlin, is agreeably ſituated on a branch of the Spree: 


regular. The elector Frederic-William made this his 
ſeat, and in 1662 built the caſtle, which was afterwards 
enlarged by king Frederic I. and adorned with a fine 


l. King Frederic William to erect ſome 
coſtly additions to the town, for which purpoſe he cauſed 


ſeveral moraſſes to be filled up and built upon, 
canal fifty paces. wide and twa thouſand in length, to 


town, to a branch of the - ſame river. This canal is 


well-built houſes. King Frederic II. has raiſed the caſtle 
one ſtory, enlarged it with two wings, and adorned it 
with magnificent apartments. The old houſes in the 
neighbourhood of the caſtle are pulled down, and, in- 


been raifed for the owners at the king's expence. The 


apartments are remarkable for their uh me particular] 
his majeſty's writing-chamber and : the laſt is 4 


titioned off by baluſtrades of ſilver. The frames of the 
looking-glaſſes and the embelliſhments of the tables are 


of the ſame metal, The officers dine every day in a 
large apartment at the king's expence. His majeſty here 
avoids the empty ceremonies of a court, The allow- 
ance of his is but thirty crowns a day, fiſh and 
wine excepted, in which he is at no great expence. 
The king entertains at his table. twelve perſons : thoſe 
of his miniſters moſt in favour are firſt invited, with 
thoſe of foreign princes who happen to be at Potſdam, 
and his officers, even to an enſign, fill up the vacant 
+ The throne in the audience-chamber is richly 
-embroidered with the arms of the houſe of Brandenburg, 
ſupported by two Herculeſes. In one of the 
are two curious figures in copper of a Chineſe man fit- 
ting, and a woman of the fame country holding an um- 
brella over his head. Theſe figures, which are richly 
gilt ſtand in an oval niche, lined with marble, and 


ts are broad, ſtraight, and lightſome, Here was the 
59 | 


rm a very convenient ſtove. 


Z Before 


and gilding; which are here richer than in the other 
rooms, it is adorned with buſts, ſtatues, and large pier 


d enamelled 
with a manufacture 


it is of a conſiderable extent, and the buildings neat and 


with a 


.. p of the qiiccd oth, hs #s ifter ts Kit 
and his laſt ſupper roidered with gold in a e | " Erokent nals Ag | 


of Vie with ornaments. ' There is nothing ex- Bijc My it i nall e | | 
with ornaments. is nothing ex. Bijou, or My - Jewel ; it is a ſmall elegant ſtructure 
— 2 the old quarter of the palace, except a bed beautifully furniſhed, vo, his very. — that lis | 
of crimſon velvet, which has above two hundred cy rb „ nd bu big oil) for 
ith electoral crowns, all. { 25 About five miles from the city of Berliũi, is the palace 
in this room are in the of Citloreenburg, which was Founded by the king's | 
bens ofthe royal bl grandfather, and his preſent majeſy has finiſhed it ac- 
de marrage. lng to his own taſte, which is extremely elegant; 
"The library is far from having a beautiful appe There is a range of about den apartments well. diſpoſed; - 
hut all gefitlemen have the liberty of reading there, adorned with white ſtucco and e ball room 
| ſaid to deſigned it's 


north latitude, and in the thirteenth degree twelve mi- 


has been erected, - The Old Town contains about four 


in which young noblemen are inſtructed. The biſhopric - 


good trade is carried on by means of the Have. 
Potſdam, which lies four miles to the ſouth-weſt of 


be eamied an from the Havel, through thecenter of the | 
planted on both ſides with trees, and environed with 


ſtead of them, new, regular, and grand buildings have 
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| the caſtle, is a fine ſtructure. The 
large, and has a marble pulpit, under Which is the mo- 


an elegant cupola. In al 
1724, are maintained, oe and educated a 


two thouſand ſoldiers children of both ſexes; and — 4 
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iers that lie here in 'gar- 
n adjoining to the 


"4 „ 


9 


hunters. 
In the market place i 183 Akt belle of four ſides, | 
compoſed of variegated Siletian miarble, ſeventy feet high, 


fixed on a pedeſt: of white Italian marble, at eachCor- 


ner of which is a ſmall ſtatue of the ſame ; and on the 


center of each fide ſtands a We buſt” of the kings, 
- | Swedes, whoth count Tilly, 


from Frederic I. to Frederic II. 6 6: BY care 
- The town church, which at a mall iſlance from | 
garriſon Church is 


nument of: king Frederic William: it has à lofty. and 


beautiful tower, in which is placed a fine ſet of chimes. 
The French church is a neat buildin 5 adorned with a 
0 


eupola, and the church of the Holy Ghoſt has alſo a lofty 
tower. The couneil-houſe is a new building that has 
orphan-houſe, founded i in 


longing to it is one Lutheran and one Calviniſt preacher. | 
In this town is err for arms, and a velvet and 
ſilk manufactory. 

Near the town are a great wunder of vineyards, for 
the planting of which the elector Frederic William 


_ cauſed layers to be brought out of the beſt wine coun- 
tries. In the park, which is adorned with viſtas in the 


{a of a ſtar, ſtands a oy de Hanau called the 


At «dnall: Aland Mom Potſdam'i is” Suck Soici, or 
Without Care, a royal palace devoted to retirement. 
King Frederic II. ſoon after his aeceſſion to the throne, 
cauſed: this palace to be erected on a deſolate eminence, 
in afine and grand taſte; both within and without. This 
eminence is Cut into ſix terraſſes, to each of which is 
an aſcent of twelve ſteps, and againſt the walls upon 
each terraſs are planted the beſt vine ſtocks, which are 
kept under glaſs- eaſes. On the upper part of this Hill, 
which' Maris a view of the town, and its adjacent ter. 
ritories, ſtands the palace, which is but ſmall, and only 
one ſtory high; yet, on account of its regularity, ele- 
gance, and ornaments of ſculpture and painting, is much 
admired: among theſe is to be ſeen the ſtatues, ſrom the 
cabinet of antiques, formerly in the poſſeſſion of eardinal 
Polignae. In the center of the palace is 4 round hall 
lined with marble, adorned with magnificent columns 
and excellent paintings; but is particularly admired for 
the beauty of its floor, the marble of which is diſpoſed 
in the form of flowers, after the Elorentine manner, and 
ſtrikes tlie: eye very agreeably. On its top is à cupota, 


which ſupplies it with ſufficient light. One of the apart- 


ments in this palace is wainſcotted with cedar, orna- 
mented with foliage of gold; and in this apartment is 
kept a ſmall library. Behind the palace is a covered 
ſemi- circular paſſage, adorned on each fide with columns. 
The palace is encompaſſed on three ſides with gardens, 


which have ſeveral fine ſtatues, particularly a Venus 
drawing a net, and Diana with game; the pedeſtals of 


which are ee with relievo. Thiſe gardens, which 
do notextend above halfan Engliſh mile in length, are 


terminated on the eaft end by an Egyptain pyramid em- 


belliſhed with hieroglyphics. They have, however, no 
gravel, and their ſandy walks, in our author's opinion, 


and in thę fourteenth de three minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude from London. The Oder, over which there is a 
large bridge of timber, divides it into two parts. The 
{treets are wide, the houſes well built, and the market- 
placeſpacious, There is herea cathedral and two churches, 
one of which belongs to the Calviniſts; and an univer- 


ſity, the profeſſors in which are partly Calviniſts and 
| partly Lutherans, There is here alſo an academy for 


A SYSTEM: 105 rs ch Arr. 


5 Before His ale 173. large ge Thu 1 L eren with" Ro-! I 

man columns; in Which the fol 

Faiſon are daily exerciſed. The garden 

cCuſtle is beautifully adorned with water-works, | lding, 

and ſtatues, which are large arid ee part 

a2 Neptuhe ànd Amphitrite ſeated in a a-car, 4 0 Orgs | 

| baſen, - oppoſite the eaſt front of the pal 4 
ſtables are e . ad gh 1 with ood Engl 
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| rob them of half the beauty en might ot xe 
have. 
Pranefort on the Oder is finely ſituated on that river, in 
the fifty ſecond degree 2 minutes north latitude, 
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martial exeicifes, * 4 Lone tres toll" 
for the Calviniſts called Frederic's ſchool. 
Ka & one of ml Hanſe-townh,. and ay a1 ve 


5 Yeu te to aan parts "of 15 y the Oh 
Ibe. MN 
fas han three great fits. This 6 5 
various revolutions: it was put hes . 
empire by the emperor Charles IV. ang, top 
the inhabitants were forced to ay him 5 


** of 
5 


marks of ſilyer. In 1631 the e took it by 


when they had the Ae to put all the inha 
the Nur, to revenge v4 tmaſlacre of two 1 9 


the ON $/ general, wy 


inhumanly put to death in 4 city o Brandenburg; but 
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E ſhalt' naw proceed | to the. New 1 "gi 
lies to the eaſt of the country laſt deſcribe 


d Ucker Mark by the river 055 
to the north it terminates on Pomerania; and to "heat. 
ward on Pomerania, Poland, Sileſia, and Lowel Luk 
tia; being in its greateſt length about a hundted wt 
fixty-nine miles, and in its greateſt breadth forty-ſeiea, 
be ſoil is for the moſt part ſandy ; but the cirds 
of Konigſberg, Soldin, Frideberg, and Arnſwaldehae 
217 corn-lands. Near the river are Iuxuriant paſhirs; 
ut the graſs in many of them is coarle, and ruſhy. | 
abounds in wood, but has a ſufficiency of fruit, Biden. 
plants, game, and fiſh. Some of the circles Produce 
wine, and likewiſe yield great quantities of it0n., 
The New Mark contains thirty-eight towns, and, 1 
the burials amount one year ieh another to about fie 
thouſand ſeven hundred, 1 number of the inhaditant 
may be eſtimated at two hundred and 
The Lutheran churches are divided into twelve inſpe- 
tions, and thoſe of the Calviniſts conſiſt of five” 'congre« 
gations. The New. Mark has a regency of its on, 
which conſiſts of a preſident; and four counſellors, tm 
of whom arenobles, two commoners, one proth6notar, 
and four clerks, It has alſo its own particular es 7 
and criminal court of juſtice; as likewiſe à board 
war, and a chamber of. domains. Revifals and app 
indeed lis from it to the exchequer at Berlin; but it hs 
been agreed, that it ſhoutd determine in caſes "relating 


a ſuperior ee e * 
The New Mark conſiſts of the town! 6 Rl | 
ſeyen original circles, and four incor; orated Likes. 
Kuſtrin, the capital of the New k, is tustel i 
the fift ty-ſecond de nn thirt rty-fiver minutes lair Kft 
miles 2h the eaſt of Berlin.) Its proper nate is Koa! 
that is a RuſhBaſket, which is the name of Ap br 
that abounds with ruſhes, between thecity ben. 
burg, and from which it received this EY ok n. | 
is ſeated on the river Oder, which, a little above thi 
city, receives the Warte. The adjacent country 5 
marſhy, on which account the approach to it on 1 
of the Middle Mark is by means of 'a cau bee 
extends above three miles in length, and has no leg char 
thirty-ſix large and ſmall bridges: the approach Abo n 


one of the ſuburbs is over a cauſ of ſeyen dri 
Its ſituation therefore is very ſtrong, , and it is 1 
by good fortifications. Though city is ſmall 35 


ſuburbs are very extenſive, Before the year 1758, then 


old manſion houſe, and a church, in which the - 1 
niſts uſed to perform divine ſervice; together wi 
theran pariſh church, the garriſon church, ie" 
nals, one ſalt houſe, and three magazines, "There ve 
alſo a church and two hoſpitals in the ſuburbs þut u 


is a a tract of 11705 which to the welt is ſeparatel 
from the middle a | 


the New Mark only by way.of cotumiffion, 2 arid mY 


were in the town and fort about two hundred = | 


(he ore year, the Ruſſians ſetting the town on ok 


8 tured 


the place Was reſtored t FE elector N the . « 


ſixteen thoufind, | 
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ok bombs and, red-hot bullets; it was reduced to 
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WY kable. 
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orounds; but in other places the graziery is ſo incon- 
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pital of the country, which is ſeated in a very fruitful 
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the New City, a church of German Calviniſts, and one 
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of Magdeburg; on the ſouth, and part of the welt, 


„ $48 * N 28 r * ** 8 * | | ml 
he other towns in the circles juſt mentioned are in- weſt, and eleven from north to ſouth, 


deſcribing 4 pumber of places, noneof-which have ang 


ſome places is ſandy or ſtony; yet in general it may be 
{tiled a fertile country; ended Calida fable er 


6 5 N 14 * ns pals. as Sr bf gr ' 3 8 F . 17 
thin e ſhall now proceed to the Uecker Mark, which to | waſte grounds have been rendered fruitful, by forming 


the north and eaſt is hounded by Pomerania, and the 
by the Welſe and the Rando, and from the latter 

8 Were ; tothe ſouth and weſt it is bounded 

U. he Middle Mark, and the dur d Medklen- 

burg. Its greateſt extent is about fixty-one miles in 

length, and on pwr an breadth, :.. This province Was 

' name it doubtleſs received from the Jake and tiver Uecker. 
This lake, which is the largeſt in all the electoral Mark, 

extends about nine miles in length, and the river of the 


, . . 
— 


ſame name iſſues from it at Prenzlo. een een e 15 
The greateſt part of this province is very fertile; for 
the inhabitants have ſo improved the ſoil, as to be able 
almoſt every year to export ſeveral thouſand laſts of all 
kinds. of grain, with which it particularly ſupplies. Ber- 
lin, The parts adjoining to the rivers haue good meadow : 


erable, that a great number of horſes and black cattle | 
are bought up by the inhabitants. in Pomerania and Po- 
land. The country, however, abounds in ſheep, which 
turn to good account. It alſo produces fruit, hops, and 
honey, with plenty of tobacco; but in ſome places the 
inhabitants are in great want of fuel, with which they 
are partly ſupplied from the neighbouring diſtricts; but 
other parts abound in fine woods of oak, beech, and 


Ie. e . SO OTE 1 2k Boks 
. The principal court of judicature in the Ucker Mark, 
to which appeals lie from the towns and courts of the 
nobility, is held at Prenzlo. This court conſiſts of a 
pwſident and four aſſeſſors, two of whom are noblemen, 
and two commoners. The three firſt, are conſtantly; 
choſen out of the ancient families of the Ucker Mark, 
* a the two latter, one is always firſt burgo-maſter of 

renzlo. CCCCCFFCCCCCCCCCCCCCC ht 3 Wet | ow roger rwge i 

The Ucker Mark is divided into two circles, in which 
are nineteen cities, beſides caſtles and market- towns, 
2 the villages are computed at three hundred ſeventy- 

Ve, ot ear ids 10. Dato 3 x4 „ 

Ihe principal place in this Mark is Prenzlo, the ca- 


3 


plain, on the lake and river Ucker, and is large, well 
built, with ſtraight broad ſtreets, and is divided into the 
Old and New Town. The revenues ariſing to the cor- 
poration from the city mills, in ſeveral farms, and large 
Woods, are conſiderable. There is a numerous French 
colony ſettled here, whoſe judge is inveſted with power, 
over all the French colonies in the cker Mark. This 
city formerly contained three convents, two of which 
have been given to noblemen, and the third converted 
no an alms-houſe, It has at preſent ſix churches, that 
is, three parochial . churches, in the Old City, one in 


of F rench proteſtants. Here is alſo a good Latin ſchool, 
and the city carries on a very conſiderable trade in cattle, 
corn, and tobacco; for the laſt of which it is parti- 
ny famous, as it is alſo for its manufacture of 
: The next town we ſhall mention is Templin, which 
1s ſituated on the lake Dolgen, and contains an eccleſi- 
Wa inſpection. In 1735, it was totally conſumed by 
rib but has been rebuilt to very. great advantage; its 
_ being now broad and ſtraight, and its houſes uni- 
orm. It has a ſpacious market-place, which forms a 
regular ſquare, and it is one of the. moſt beautiful towns 
in all the Mark. It carries on a large trade in timber, 
Which is greatly promoted by means of. a canal newly 


made, to form a communication with ſeveral bodies of 


New Mark, being for the maſt part ſeparated from the | 


of ditches and canals, by which means their paſtur 
This Mark is computed to have at preſent fourteen 


The ſupreme tribunal of the Old Mark is ſeated at 


court. The principal towns in this diſtriẽt are, 
Stendal, the 1 50 of this mark, which is ſeated on 


principal churches, among which is the cathedral of St. 
Nicholas. The town ſchool is in a building that was 
once a Franciſcan monaſtery. The cloiſter of St. Ca- 


and that of St. Anne with nuns of the order of St. Fran- 
cis. After the reformation theſe cloiſters were preſerved, 


them was ſet a Domina. This place was formerly one 
of the Hanſe towns, and carried on a great manufac- 
ture of woollen cloth. The French refugees who have 
ſettled here, have ſince the loſs of that trade, introduced 
ſeveral manufactures, and have a tribunal of their own. 
Saltzwedel, is a town ſeated on the Jeeze, in a low 
and marſhy ſoil, and conſiſts of the Old and New Town, 


ſchools, and magiſtracy. In the Old Town is the 
church of St. Mary, in which was formerly a provoſt- 
ſhip; but it is at preſent the ſuperintendency of the 
ſpiritual inſpection of Saltzwedel. Two churches, both 


are in a good condition. The principal ſubſiſtence of 
the inhabitants conſiſts in the brewing of beer, the 
making of linen cloth of various ſorts, and the manu- 
factures of ſerge; frieze, and ſtockings, in which a briſk 
trade is carried on here. Linh e e 

be laſt diviſion we have to mention in the marqui- 


the Middle Mark, and is ten German miles and à half 
in length, and ſeven and a half in breadth, and contains 
ſeven circles, in which are eleven towns, and two hun- 
dred forty-ſix villages. The principal places in this diſ- 


trict Are, „ bp 
the Stepenitz, which here divides itſelf into two branches, 


itſelf again runs in two ſtreams through the center of the 
town. el | | I 
dwelling houſes. At the principal church reſides t 
inſpector of the ſpiritual i ion of Perlberg. Near 
the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt is a 'fmall church, with 
a peculiar: preacher and catechiſt. The inhabitants draw 
their prineipal ſubſiſtence from agriculture and the arts. 
The Havelberg is ſeated on the Havel, by which it 


is no other paſſage than by three draw - bridges. A long 
bridge leads to the cathedral, and the hills ſituated be- 
yond the Havel. Here was an antient biſhopric founded in 
Joachim Frederic, no biſnop being ever elected to ſuo- 
ceed in his place; but the chapter ſtill continues, and 
king Frederic II. in the year 1255, conferred on the 
members of it, a peculiar diſtinction and chapter. croſs 
of gold enamelled with purple, terminating ineight points. 


is a repreſentation of the virgin Mary, the patroneſs of 
the chapter, with the infant Felus⸗ This (croſs is worn 


TIT, . with the lake of Fahr, which is 


about ſeyen Engli 


pendant at a white watered ribbon terminated with 
* t purple, 


% 4. 0; 4. 
The Old Mark is boun unded towards thie edft by the : 
- The fortifications, however, held out | Elbe, which ſeparates it from Prignitz, and the dutchy 


by the latter; and on the other part by. the dutchy of 
Lunenburg, extending nine German miles from eaſt to 


This country had in many parts a fat Uay ſoil ; but in 


| age | 
and breed of cattle have been - conſiderably improved. 
ſmall town, ve hundred ba bir Villages, and 


Stendal, and the provincial captain is preſident of that 


the Uchte, in a plain ſurrounded on all ſides by moun- 
tains. It is divided into four pariſhes, which have four 


tharine was formerly ſupplied with Benedistine nuns; 


but came over to the Proteſtant religion, and over each of 


each of which has its ſeparate limits, gates, churches, 


of which belonged to cloiſters that formerly ſtood here, 


ſate of Brandenburg is the Prignitz, which terminates 
on the Elbe and Havel, the dutchy of Mecklenburg and 


Perlbe rg: the capital | of ; the provi rov nee, bs ſituated on 
one of which paſſes by-the town ; but the other dividing 
:lberg:contains about three hundred and ſeventy 


is ſurrounded, and rendered an iſland, to which there 


On the right ſide of it is ſeen the Pruſſian eagle, and on 
the four corners the letters F. R; but on the other ſide 
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Donn ANA is bounded on the eaſt by Pal Pat 
ſia; on the ſouth by Poland, the New Mark and 
Ucker Mark; on the weſt by the of Mecklen- 


burg; and on the north by the Baltic, Its length along 


that ſea is about two hundred eighty-ſie miles, and its 
| breadth from thirty- eight to fixty-one,” It was former- 
ly of a much greater extent, reaching eaſtward as far 
as the Viſtula, and ſouthward including part of the New 


T2 e e. while to the welt it took in a part ef 
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the of Mecklenburg. 

2 7 is level, and of the few hills in it, that 
of Chollenberg is the principal. The foil is, indeed, in 
ſome parts but in moſt places it is pretty. cloſe 
and good; fo that the inkibitants: woe — 
cient quantity.of wheat, rye, barley, and oats for their 
own uſe, but export a great deal. They likewiſe culti- | 

vate buckwheat, vetches, turnips, peas and beans, to 
advantage, and in ſome parts millet, flax, and 
It alſo produces a ſufficient quantity of fruit, and 
foreign eſculent plants would likewiſe thrive here. In 
ſeyeral parts of the country are fine heaths and foreſts, 
and among the latter, ſeveral are covered with oaks. 
The wood of theſe foreſts is not only uſed for fuel and 
the building of houſes and e alſo. ſerves for | 
making tar and charcoal. 1 
Thoſe parts of the country that are improper for tu | 
Ege, are — uſe of for grazing, which is here very | 
conſiderable. Mp of this country are famous for | 
Jeng one pres ee the belt 
, and falmon, are 

8 
: T6 Hither Pomerania ave ber mineral and falt fori 
K The largeſt river in Pomerania is the Oder, rings. 

Pomeranians call the Ader. This river forms "three lakes 
below Stettin, after which it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Friſchen-haff. ö 

. The other rivers of note are the Reckenicz, which la 

the boundary of Pomerania towards Mecklenburg. The 
Peehe, which comes from the dutehy of Mecklenburg, 
Aud at laft, after forming two lakes, falls into the Baltic. 

'The Ucker has its ſource in the Ucker Mark, and, 
being joined by the Rando, purſues its courſe into the 

Frifahen- haft. The Ihna riſes in the borders of the 
New Mark, and dividing into two branches, which are 
again united near Stargard, becomes navigable, and at 
laſt diſcharges itſelf into the lake of Dam. The Rega 
po ny — ar ro 1s hurry 

a rec o, enters the Baltic. 
8 -_ the lake of Pakuvet, becomes 
at. „ an being joined by the . 
forms a pretty —— harbour: Aa 4 
Hand in the midſt of this river affords rich ſalt — 
The Wipper riſes out of _ Gewipp, receives the | 
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Icons, which are divided into immediate and 
Tue former of theſe are immediately under th the f 
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22 of the 
govern 
— —ꝛ— 
other hand, the mediate cities are either under the kin 
8 noblemen, take the oath of fidelity and 
to their lords and p 


ve the proceſſes 


from their 


th f dit cout 

o eir townſmen on an 

to the courts held by aped rn 

or the noblemen. Their magiſtrates 2 

| pointed by their lords, and confirmed b t 
-Mr. Buſching ; obſerves, that the elect 

lng obs, ter the IG 

of the dukes became extinct, in 1637; be 

, all che! Hither 


.the mand of Wollin, te | 
Oder, and hs Friſchen-haf, were aſſigned to Selen; 
all che elector of Brandenburg had was the remainder o 
Hither Pomerania, with the — of 3 which 
changed into a tem inci wedet like. 
wiſe obtained the pp whales — 
Pomerania, on the failure of the male line of that un 
But the crown of Sweden by the northern wat, and th 
ce of Stockholm in 1720, loſt the Nen, pate 
for ever to Frederic Willaa 
f Stettin, with the whole com 
the Oder and the Poone 3 as 1 
'Wollia and Uſedom, 

The crown of Sweden appoints a 
who reſides at Stralſund, over Swed 
in that city is kept the re 
appeals ; but the highe 
[ Anterior P omerania i is held at N e EE 

has its ſeat at Old Sis wher 
the war and domain-offices, with the 
civil and criminal court of Juſtice for both the Pomen- 
nias. The whole revenue of NY 7 * 
meranias amounted in the year 1753 
dred and twenty-four thouſand rix 
Pomerania mal bales in the — of eight hn 


h reſpe&t to the divifiow of Pomdtanls aum Ant 
| rior ed Ulterior, or Hither and Farther Pomerani, i 
has not always been the ſame ; hut at preſent the county 
the Reckenita and the Oder ib U 
between the'Oder 


the: family's 
EE: of We 


ither Pomerania, cedin 
king of Pruſſia the city 


oxen yo 


Agr garner w | 
"court of appeals 


The Pruſſian 
are likewiſe kept 
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ſituated between 
[Riled Anterior; as the country 
Poliſh Pruffia bears the name of Pomerania Ubbo 
conſequently the Oder muſt be conſidered as the bout 
dar — them. We ſhall begin wirn Ponsa 
N. of whoſe doin 
ts to the Printe 

bare Iſt debe es 


—_ we Wm, tofu Wh ad gs cc. 


ſituated to 5 


= Mmm. ry © 


Grabv, and then bec avigable, diſcharges itfelf}- 


into the Baltic. The ris neat Lauenburg, and 
near Lebe forms the lake of that name, . which is about 
_ three German miles in length, and diſcharges itſelf thro' | 
2 Harra outlet into the Baltic. 

- Beſides the above lakes there are 


cially 
large. Theſe lakes, as — as the rivers, abound in | 
fiſh, and prone gon + ergy of ſalmon, W 


in Hither Pomerania, ſeveral of which are 


are dried and t parts. 

Ibs ſituation of this waar on the Baltie is very ad- 
vantageous for navigati ough the coaft of Poinera- | 
nia, eſpecially about AT the e öder, 55 dangerous. Am- 
ber is found on the coaſt of Hither Pomerania, but not 

in ſuch quantities as on thoſe of Pruſſia, 

| 
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Of Peoria vue and that Parts 
par» pion iyt, of Pru 


ors, che. Hd der 


HE Farther Pomerania, inchuting the 
of Cammin, 

Br a conſiderable 

which are the followin 

Stargard, alſo call 

F arther Pomerania, is ſeated on the Thna, Þ 
which it has a free communication with ys 


with a 2277 
rincipal Towns 3 


i 


New Stargard, cr 


| x''country' i | . 
inthe mitt e, — 5 The church of St. 
11 e to have the higheſt roof of any church in 
Mary a, beider thisy thor@are Cre other ehvrches 
Carman e che Luthe fans, And the German and Frenen 
Ndangins There is here à college, funded in 165 4, 
r in a 99 — nn — 
. the 
an cer ballet punt 
455 * the iſle of Wollin, in the 


„ ene, 
| of che ner 


Je two-minutes eaſt Jongitude. © his place was 4 


ways in mean circumſtances, till it became ſubject to the 
* an government, when it roſe to ſuch propre 
to make'a very good figure? and to have handſome ſub- 
urs. This is chiefly owing'to its navigation, / fiſhery, | on 
agree, The biſhopric of Cammin was, by the 

Weſtphalia, into a principa- | 

Dag hv wen to the elottond) houſe of e it 
ſame time agreed, that on the deceaſe 
the electoral family mould be at 


canons then living, 
iſh the chapter; but this chapter ſtill ſub- 
23 — the cathedral ſtands 


t at the town. 
. ur 3s which Cammii IRE 1 enn 


foundation for ladies. 
_ he ty of Chnmin derber i its orzin from the 
g 


gre wa of that city; for at the peace of 
eſtphalia the biſhopric was converted into a temp. 

mae of the empire, and this intitled the eeftoral 

an of Brandenburg to a ſeat and vote for this princi- 

both in the circular and imperial __ 'Fhe moſt 

Arkable aces in this principali & 

| ".Colber 5 — well 2 town, ſeated 

on the 23 which; at a ſmall diſtance, falls into the 
Baltic, and forms the convenient harbour 'of Munde. 
This town is the metropolis of the prineip it is 


Eads 


. 
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pretty large, and, from its woollen and linen manufactories, 
its trade with Poland, and its numerous ſhiping, is in a 
fouriſhing condition. It has a collegiate church, to which 
belongs a provoſt, a dean, a chanter, and rector: with a 
religious foundation for young ladies in the building that 
was the ducal palace: it has alſo three other 
churches, and a Latin ſchool; In the neighbourhood] 
are caughta great numberof ſalmon and lampreys, and in 
amedow ſurrounded by the Perſante are ſome ſaltſprings: 
| little ſalt, however, is made on account pf the ſcarcity of 
fuel, which the inhabitants convey hither by means of 
the Perſante, at a very great expence. In 1758 this town 
was bombarded by the Ruffians but without effect. 
The laſt town we ſhall mention in Farther Pomerania 
is Collin, which is ſeated ten miles to the eaſt of Col- 
berg, on the river Niſebec. In the times of popery here 
| was an image of the Virgin Mary, which drew hither 
many pilgrims. In 1504. ret entirely deſtroyed by 
andin 1718 the greateſt part of it was again con- 
ſumed ; but ſince _ — it has been rebuilt to ad- 
vantage, particularly the largeſquaremarket-place, which 
is very handſome, the houſes being all two ſtories, and of 
an equal- height, In the center Sands a ſtone ſtatue of 
rederic-William, erected in 1724, according to the 
inſcription, in grateful remembrance of the 1 foyal muni- | 
licence diſplayed in rebuilding the toẽ n. 
The principal places in Anterior Pomerania ſubje&t to 
the king of Pruſſia are*the following; 
Stettin, Stetin, or Old Stettin, is ſeated on an emi- 
nence near the river Oder, which is here divided into 
our branches, and ſtands in the fifty-· third degree thirty- 
x minutes latitude, and in the fourteenth degree ninety- 
minutes eaſt longitude. This city is large, handſome, 
| fortified, and the capital of the Pruſſian Anterior 
n; as alſo the reſidence of the A both 
EW the Anterior and Ulterior Pomerania. It has a col- 
Fe ot phyſicians, with a board of health, a chamber of 
commerce inſtituted in 1755, a royal ſeminary, and 4 
general luperintendency of the Hither and Farther Pome- 
nia. It has a caſtle, in which the aboveccolleges meet, 
- an arſenal ; together with the church of St. Otten, 
74 ichwas formerly collegiate ; the cathedral of St. Mary, 
o which belong very conſiderable eſtates” e pariſh 


{ 


— 1 


7 ith degree ten minutes Jatitude; and the fifteenth. chang! 


| government. In 1757 and 1 


E. TOS 3 15 
Tt h has 5 a dock for the buildin Fes With a ct 
ofadiniralty, and Ras not pilly vs Ty athukg Tores, bu 
the inhabjtants carry on & eth Ptest fregn trale. 
exports ſalt and frei fiſli, navel 1 5 us Platiks, maſts, 
and other wood, for building arid fact; 5 


ipe-ſtaves, elap- 
boards,” canyas, ditnity,” flannel, linen Fark, and el 
ſtareh, arſenic, glaſs, antimony, lapis caliminaris, ke 
pot-aſh, ſoap, tobacco, honey, wax, roſin, corn and many 
other articles to England, Holland, France, Spain, Den- 
chark; Norwa Ges n, Profit Dantzic Mecklenburg, 
Lubec, and amburg { fe' is, in ſhort; the centte for ex- 
ing the rare. Far Poland and Germany with 
Anclam is ſeated in 1 ets county on the river 
|'Peene, having on the one ſide of it marſhes and mea- 
dows, with a dyke of ſtone above a mile in length, and 
on the other deep moats and walls, This town Wii Lontlihs 7 
two pariſh churches, enſoys u good trade both: by land 
and water, and has proſpered * ith y under the Prufhan 
it fell ſeveral times in- 
| to the hands of the Ges” "bi the other ſide of the 
river being within the Swediſh territories, "the centinels: 
of that nation are poſted very near it. It is the capital 
of a circle to which it gives name, that is near three 
German miles in length, and contains ſeventech 954 
| To it belongs Ancl: rry, on the Friſchen 


thoſe of the Baltic. 


s 


am fe 
where i is a fort, to which all the ſhips that paſs by pay atoll, 
be iſland of Uſedom, Which commands the navi- 
gation of the Peene, the Ucker, and the Otter, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Baltic ; ont the eaſt by the ſtrei 1 
called the Swin, which ſeparates it fromm We land 
Wollin; on the ſouth by the Frifchen Haff; and 01 
the weſt by the Acher water, which is famous for its plent. 
of fiſh,” This iſland is about five German miles in len ; 
but in ſome parts is very narrow, and Where wid 
only between three or four miles broad. It is ſeated i = 
the fifty fourth at, north latitude ; and contains the 
following places, Uſedom, a ſmall town, that has an 
old caſtle ; Penemutider-Schanze, ſituated: on the nort 
point of the ifland, which it entirely commands. And 
Swin-Schanze, on che ſputh eaſt, which was deſtroy- | 
ed by the Swedes in 1757; but a wh town Has fince 


The iſland a 60 contains ſeveral villages 
The iſland of Wollin, is bounded by the Baltic 5 Sea 
on the north: by a ſtreight called Wollin ater, or Di- 


veno on the eaſt; by the Friſchen-Haff on the ſouth; and 
by the paſſage of the Swin on the weſt, ' This iſland is 
frequently in danger of being overflowed, and the ſea 
winds are continually throwing up inſt it drifts of 
ſand, It is about twenty Engliſh miles in circumference, 
and produces excellent cattle,” with pl lenty of game and 
fim. On this iſland ſtands oll, town, fituated by 
the ſtreight to which it gives name, and has a bridge 
over it leading to Anterior en ies Tbere are allo 
ten or twelve villages on the iſland. 
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the i/land e Parr and the reſt of that part of Anterior : 
ee, Key to . with the heat Places 


_ Coltained i in each, 


HE iſland of Rom is ſeated in the Baltic, Wour 
two miles and a half from the continent, and was 
antiently celebrated for the courage of the Rugii its an- 
tient inhabitants, from whom it takes its name, It for- 
merly extended as far to the eaſt as Ruden, which is:now 
at three leagues diſtance ; it being parted from. it by a 
violent tempeſt in the beginning Kr the fourteenth cen- 
tury; when the ſea drowned a great part of the. iſland. 
It is however, Kill thirty miles long, and nearly the 
ſame broad ; but ſo full of creeks. and peninſulas, that 
ſcarce any part of it is above three miles from the ſea ; 
and one creek on the eaſt, runs almoſt though to the 
welt ſide: but the peninſulas are ſo guarded by rocks, 
as to be no longer in danger from inundations. 
The ſoil here is ſo fruitful in corn, that this iſland is 
called the granary of Stralſund, ſome thouſand laſts be- 
ing, 8 ſhipped from hence for that city. 'There 
are alſo bred abundance of cattle in the iſland, which 
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likewiſe T7 * plenty of tiſh ; but the inhabi- 


tants 


_ *: Rugenicontains twenty- 
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wie places afford: turf, PEGS ee 


vided'into four provoſtihips., The principal town in the 
iſland is Burgen, which is ſituated in the middle of it, 
and is the feat of the prof incial courts of juſtjce,: a, Pre- 
fecturate, and ; provoltſhip: it is ikewile the reſidence 
of a governor, and the place were the nobles hold their 
alſemblies. Init is a proteſtant convent for young ladies, 
conſiſting of a prioteſs and eleven ſiſters, This conyent 


has likewiſe two Curators belonging to it, Who are nobles, 


one of whom is always the gpvernor. This town has 


os ee fire, particularly in the years 1715, 


Near this iſland there are ſeyeral others particularly Ru- 


den, which is ſituated amidit ſhoals and ſand. banks, and 


has acaſtle. The iſland of Unmanz, which lies to the weſt 
of Rugen, and the iſland of Hiddenſee or Hiddenſo, which 
alſo lies to the weſt of Rugen, and is about ten miles in 


length, though in moſt places it is not above two miles 


broad. The ſoil is ſandy, and affords little corn. 

We ſhall now return to the continent of Swediſh 
Pomerania, the principal place in which is, 
Stralſund, the capital, which is a free city, 

a ſtreight of the ſea oppoſite to the iſland of Rugen, in 

the fifty- fourth degree twenty-ſix minutes latitude, and 

the thirteenth e e minutes eaſt longitude. 

It derives its name from the narrow Sund or Streight 
that lies between it and the little iſland of Danholm, 

and is very ſtrong, it having good fortifications. On 
the land- ſide are e and fiſh-ponds two muſquet- 
| ſhot in breadth, beſides large ditches and marſhes, only 
paſſable by four cauſeways, from four gates all fortified. 
le has an excellent haven, where ſhips come up into the 
very heart of the town; ſo that it has had a conſiderable 

| rial both by ſea and land. Here are great quantities 
of honey, wax, tar, pitch, roſin, hides, tallow, linen, 
and a good fort of canvas, which is made here, The 
ſtreets are broad, and the houſes pretty uniform. This 
city is reſidence of the king's governor general of the 
regency, and is the place where the ſtates of Swediſh 
Pomerania hold their meetings. It has alſo its own 
cConſiſtory and a ſeminary. Among its citizens, who 
form anumerous body, are many. ſubſtantial merchants. 
In 17 14 Charles XII. king of Sweden, ennobled its ma- 
giſtracy, and in 1720 king Frederic I. extended this 
t even to the members of the council. It was 
fomerly one of the principal Hanſe- towns; but it has 
ſuffered greatly by the ravages of war. In 1628, it 
held out à ſiege againſt the Imperialiſts under general 


« 


Wallenſtein; but in 1678, was ſo furiouſly bombarded 

by Frederic William elector of Brandenburg, that it 
ſurrendered on the third day of the ſiege, after the 
deſtruction of about eighteen hundred houſes; and in 
1715 was taken by a combined army of Ruſſians, Danes, 
and Brandenburghers. N 5 


ene | Jy 

Of the principality of ANHALT. _ 
Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Produce, and Rivers: the 
| Religion, of the Inhabitants; the States of the Country : 
with g conciſe Account of the Princes of Anhalt, their Titles, 


and Arms. 


'HIS principality is bounded on the north-eaſt by 
the mark of Brandenburg; on the eaſt by the 
electorate of Saxony; on the Puth by Miſnia ; on the 
ſouth-weſt by the county of Mansfeld ; and on the north- 
weſt and north by the dutchy of Brunſwic, the princi- 
pality of Halberſtadt, and the dutchy of Magdeburg. It 
is remarkable that at Haderholz, near Heidelberg, the 
. territories of Brunſwic, Anhalt, and Stolberg meet 
in ſuch a manner, that the three ſoverigns may ſit at the 
ſame table, and each be in his own dominions, This 
principality is ſixty- ſix miles in length, and in breadth 
about eighteen, though in ſome places more. | 
On the foreſt of Hartz the air. is freſh and healthy, but 
rather too cold. The harveſt is later than in other places, 
but the plains enjoy a milder air, though in ſome places 
they are not ſo healthy as in the high lands. The ſoil 
is various: for in the diſtricts of Cothen and Bernburg 
the earth is compact and fat, and particularly fertile in 
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VNEA! and barley ley ; whil e the light and ſand 5 
lau and erbſt are adapted to rye ; but bettet 


tracts of a firmer texture. Tobacco 0 Ae We 
not only plenty of culinary, and other herks, — 
fruits though on the Hartz the latter lever 


their proper ripeneſs, Here are likewiſe 1 


cue; bt 


LIE 


Al it acc | 


triol, coals, alum, fit het | 
 Thegrazieryin thispringipality allovariesagcorjn, 
the difference of the ſoil, andthe rivers yield excellent 
The rivers of Anhalt are the Elbe, which ae 
center of this principality z the Milde, or Mulde, which 


runs into the Elbe; the Saale, into which the Wi, 
diſchargesirſelf z the Seike, which falls into-the Bug 
while, the laſt diſcharges itſelf into the Saale and im. 


[others. The lake of Gaterſleben, which wa nineni, 


in length, and in ſome places about four broad, j, 
been drained, and converted into corn land and pattur, 
_ Chriſtianity was introduced into this inth 
ninth century, and the Reformation e plac 
in the 40 of Gernrode in the year 1521, and ſpread 
itſelf with a ſwift progreſs over the whole country, Th 
poſſeſſions belonging to the monaſteries were 15 


* 


| augmenting the revenues of the alms-houſes and ch 1 


in the founding of ſchools, and the eſtabliſhment of fi. 
nds and exhibitions. The whole n 
utheraniſm till the year 1596, when the Cabin 
religion was introduced, and the feveral churches, bot 
in the towns and villages, in the patronage of the ſore. 
reign, were filled with Calviniſt miniſters." Tbe . 
riſhioners, however, were allowed to enjoy theit om 
opinion, and both the nobles and their vaſſals were pe- 
mitted the free exerciſe of the Lutherans worſhip”: 
virtue of a compact made in 1679, the Luthemm at 
allowed to erect new churcbes. The Zerbſt ſine, wid 
the greateſt part of its ſubjects, profeſs Lutheraniſm; bt 
the. three other lines are of the church of Calvin, uli 
is the eſtabliſhed religion in their reſpective territones, | 
In the whole principality are nineteen towns, andtwo | 
boroughs, For the inſtruction of youth in litemtue, 
the town are endowed with Latin ſchools, and ther uu 
an univerſity at Zerbſt which belongs in common tu il 
the princes of, Anhalůt . 7 
T he ſtates of the country are compoſed of themobility, 
who axe very numerous, and likewiſe of the; town: out 
of the former are choſen, a ſub- director and threg proin· 
cial counſellors, who, with the four ſenior burgomalten 
of the four reſidentiary towns, form the leſſer commita 
The great committee conſiſts of twenty perſons thats | 
twelve noblemen and eight burgomaſters, two out af 
every, reſidentiary town, Beſides theſe there is a c 
miſſioner of the revenue, who is aſſiſted by a ſecretiſ 
and ſyndic. The diets are aſſembled in the name oft 
four ſeveral princes of the houſe of Anhalt, who ab 
direct the proceedings. They generally meet in the reden. 
tiary town, where the ſenior of the princely houſe reſides, 
though upon occaſion another place may be choſen. 
The four reigning princes of Anhalt are all deſcend 
from the ſame family, who conſider Joachim Ernclt l. 
as the founder of the preſent houſe of Anhalt, whodjs 


1 


in 1586 left ſeven ſons, of whom the third and 


at Plotzkau, without requiring an of his fa 
dominions; but the four 3 brothels divided their nt 
ther's territories into four parts, prince John Geoff 
obtaining Deſſau, prince Chriſtian I. Bernburg, Net 
Rodolphus, Zerbſt, and prince Lewis, Cothen. "The 
ſon of the laſt of theſe princes dying in 1665 W 
heirs, his ſhare of the country was by the o 
lines conferred upon Leberecht and Immanuel, 
to the abovementioned prince of Plotzkau, Who, W 
their ſide, ceded Plotzkau to Bernburg. The right 
primogeniture takes place in all theſe four lines. by 
The titles of theſe ſoverigns are, prince of Aua: 


djed without heirs, and Auguſtus IV. lived 2 


Aſcania; 


duke of Saxony, Engern, and Weſtphalia 1 count of 
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 Aſcahi3 e in 
bie Ire ile ian te le of Tever and 
har ams for Anhalt confift of nine fields: 


Its titles 3 Jrop 
| | eniphauſen, 7 


2 


= 


Wo” 
les, denoting the co 
n eagle counter=chan 


ques 
The 
ben | 
field argent; 35 fre 
1 1170 d or, and in this 
bung arms are mutually quartered, 
n origin. In the fixth azure, a 
* left to the right” for the coun 
venth an eagle argent, in a Held azuref 
Wa T he eighth is pure pules, 
bloody. f 
h is a bear ſable, 


LJ . 


field the Saxon and Branden- 


1 


of Mulingen. 
the bloody Banner, or 
coat. In the nint 18 
ſtanding on a 25 gu 
ents gules, the! 
ar” the fear 1689, when the dutchy 
berg became vacant, 
to it; have quartered three 
5rſt the arms of Saxony, confi 
wreath of rue, t 
ſecond an eagle 
azure, for the palatinat 
heetles horns or, à ſemi. 
for the antient county of 
hears three particular ſhields, 
ever; à lion fable, in a field 
Kniphauſen; and a hound's hea 
placed between two wings argent, in a fiele 
the bailiwic of Walter- Nienburg 
All the four reigning lines enjoy 
principality of Anhalt, the colleg 
dhe diet of the empire, and in the diets of Upper Saxon 
only one vote; but the antient abbey of Gernrode in- 
titles them to another in both thoſe aſfemblies. 


denote the lordſhip of Bernhurg. 


- 


d iſpl ayed 


8 
. 


=circle gules, in'a field argent, 
Bree. The Zerbſt line alſo 


S 52 EF e So TT” 
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per Saxony, 


Each of the reigning lines has its regency, exchequer, 
and conſiſtory. Fhe annual revenue of the whole ptin- 
eipality of Anhalt to 


the four reigning lines, is eſtimated 
at between five and/ſrx hundred thou 


and rixdollars. 


and ſhall only firſt obſerve, that, ACCOrc 
author, the people of theſe four little 


reignties, in the opini 


inconſiderable. The ſecurity with which a p 
 . velsin this part of the World is very extraordinary. The 
people are ſober, and rhe duties of morality are taught not 
only by the miniſters; but by parents; whence thefts and 

robheries, in time of peace, are hardly known. 1 


E. F S Sn 
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burg, Cithen, and Zerbſt. 
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8 we have already deſcribed the country of Anhalt 


of the town particularly called Deſſau, the New Town 


fore the Mulde gate, and the Water-T'own on the 
Other ide of the Mulde. Beſides the prince's palace, 
Which isa ſtately building, it has two Calviniſt churches, 
- one belonging to the Lutherans, with a grammar- 
cheol, an orphan houſe, and two alms-houſes, There 


5 


Yee" The Peau 
of Gropzigk, 


in the 
„ bear, with e N 
and a erb on four turrets gules, on a wall 
rn bene the ande bearings, In the k. 
ales f; able for the lordſhip of Barenſtadt. 
avec argent and fable. In the four che- 
unty of Walderſee. 
d, the claws 
with a ſemi- Circle of the ſame in a 
kewiſe five pales and a wreath of tue, 


quartered, to expreſs their com- 
re two bendlets from 
of Warmiſdorf. In 
in a fleld azure for the cbun- 
1 les, and termed 
ſhield, with'the regalia 
with a collar argent, 
les, with a gate fable, and three 


of Saxe Lauen- 
the houſe of Anhalt having a claim 
three other ſhields with their arms: 
ſting of five pales, with a 
to deriote the dutchy of Saxony. The 

ifplayed and crowned or, in a field 
alatinate of Saxony. The third three 


ields, a lion or, for the lordſhip of 
field or, for the lordſhip of 
head, with à collar or, 
ield azure, for Amadeus. 
Ada t the Reformation, converted into an hoſpital and 
collectively for the 
both in the 1 of princes at 


ing to a very good 
E de | | 

e independent ſove- 
ion of the Saxons, live in the land 
of milk and honey; the princes poſſeſs lands ſufficient for 
their expences, and the taxes laid on the people are very 
perſon tra- 


41 in general, and given ſome account of the conſtitu- 
uon, nothing remains but to take notice of the principal 
places in the four ſeveral diviſions ſubject to its four 
Princes, and we ſhall begin with Anhalt-Defſau, which is 
din ided into ſix bailiwics the principal places in which are, 
, Veſlau, the reſidence of the prince, which is ſituated! 
nadelightful plain on the river Hulde, which, at a ſmall 

Uiſtance from the town, runs into the Elbe. It conſiſts 


on the north fide, the ſuburb called the Sand, another 


„„ „ 
are here ſome good manufactures of cloth, ſtockings, ( 
and hats. In 1467 this town was entirely difiroyed by | | 


LR, 
4 


F DROITS M | 
Oranienbaum, a regular and pretty little i gh: 0 F 
ably ſeated on the * where formerly ſtood a village. 
Henrietta-Catharine, princeſs of Orange, and conſort to 
John-George II. in 1686, built a ſupefb villa of ſtone at 
this place, and named it Oranienbaum, which, with the 
other buildings belonging to it, is ſurrounded with a 
-moat. Its garden is extremely beautiful. She afterwards 
Taifed the village to a town, and permitted new houſes. 
to be built on a regular plan with the former. 
To the houſe of Anhalt-Deſſau belongs alſo a conſi- 
derable tract of land in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 
Anhalt- Bernburg contains eight bailiwics, the princi- 


. 


pal places in which are, 55 
Bernburg, the capital and teſidence of the prince. 
This city is ſeated on the river Saale, or Sala, over which 
it has a handſome bridge of free-ſtone. This is a place 
of great antiquity, and conſiſts properly of three diſtinct 
towns. On the land fide it is encompaſſed with walls 
and moats, and, beſides its magiſtracy, has a governor 
appointed by the prince, who preſides in the ſupreme 
court of juſtice. In the Old Town ſtands two churches, 
with a ſchool, the town-houſe, and the prince's ſecretary- 
office. A part of Bernburgh, called Vordenburg, ſtands 
on a hill on the other ſide of the Saale, and is reckoned 
the third part of it, though it is under a diſtinct magiſ- 
tracy, conſtitution, and priyileges. The church in this 
part ferves both for the caſtle and court, The caſtle is 
one of the moſt antient. and at the ſame time the moſt 
celebrated fortreſs in the principality of Anhalt. It ſtands 
on a high rock, and is ſurrounded with a deep and lined 
moat ; and below it runs the Saale, on which ſtands the 
noble ftone fluice erected in 1696 by prince Victor 
Amadeus. The Auguſtine conyent in this place was, 


b 


5 


1 
7 


poor-houſe, To the north of the New Town lies the 
ſuburb of Waldau, in which is one church. 1 þ 
| Hartzgerode derived its name from its being ſituated 
at the entrance of the foreſt of Hartz. Both the walls 
and houſes are built of a motley kind of marble, in which 
this country abounds.” On its eaſt fide prince William, 
in 1601, erected a new town, which, in 1705, was call- 
ed. Auguſtenſtadt; and oppoſite to it is a ſuburb called 
the Liberty, which has an hoſpital at the end of it. On the 
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, 
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We ſhall now give a particular deſcription of the Wy north fide is the New Mine Town called Wilhelmſtadt. 
cipal places in the ſeveral parts belonging to each line |" Wilhelmſhof, a houſe and farm belonging to the prince, 


* 


lies in the foreſt not far from Hartzgerode: it is an ele- 
= ſtructure, moſt delightfully ſituated. The building 
4s compleated in 1582, and conſiſts of two ftories. 
Farther in the foreſt, on a high and ſteep moyntain, are 
to be ſeen ſome ruins of the antient caſtle of Anhalt, 
which are now overgrown with buſhges. 
Tue abbey of Gernrode was originally a free temporal 
convent for ladies, founded in the year 960, and richly 
endowed : but the houſe of Anhalt reſuming it in 1624, 


that houſe was confirmed in the enjoyment of its poſſeſ- 


ſions by the treaty of Weſtphalia; and thence became 


EI ſintitled to a ſeat and voice among the prelates of the 
e I || Rhine, both in the imperial diet, and that of the circle 

. nt, Cougendowto L:Lioud | 70 Saxony. The abbey itſelf is converted into a 

The principal Places in lie Privicvulttiey of Mau, Bern- manſion-houſe. The town of Gernrode was at firſt only 


a village; but, on the additions made to the wealth of 


| the abbey,” the inhabitants, whoſe number increaſed, 


obtained ſeveral immunities and privileges. Divine wor- 
thip is performed in the abbey church, that belonging 
to the town being for the moſt part uſed only at funerals. 
IT he prince feſides in the palace of Schaumburg, which 
is ſituated in the circle of the Upper Khine. 
The principality of Anhalt-Cothen conſiſts of four 
bailiwics, the principal town in which is, 
Cothen, the reſidence of the prince, is ſituated on the 
little river Zitau, and conſiſts of the Old and New Town, 
which were incorporated in 1620. It is a conſiderable 
place, the inhabitants amounting to about fifteen thou- 
ſand. They have three churches, a Calviniſt and Luthe- 
ran orphan-houſe, and each has a free-ſchool ; among 
the other public buildings is an hoſpital. _ In this town 
the prince of Anhalt-Cothen has a palace. He keeps a 
body of two hundred and fifty men, well cloathed; 
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verſiey common ze al the. e of Anhalt, which h 


be 2. and 


ol juſtice dependent on the abbey, w 


A SYSTEM+OF 6 


and his revenues, Acc A 8 to Mr. Hanwa D 
puted at one hundted and fixty thouſand 4g! 
We now come to the principality: of Anhbal 
which . even bailiwics, the.principal pl la 


ich ae dee, 

erbt, the reſidence af the prince, and the Ia geſt 
and handſomeſt wwnin all Anhalt. The prince's 
is ver magniſſcent. In the town are two Lut 
Clutches: 


three Calyini one Luther an,profeſſor; deſides whi 
here 1 80 20 bee and Calyinift pr guy 7 1 PE} 
brewe here, with its manufactures ver; 
"lace, are very profitable. articles, tyough., Ie Ol 
formerly more, eſteemed than it is at preſents. | / + 
The prince of Anhalt Zerbſt is alſo. 9 8 of x 
lerdſhip of Zeyee, in the cirgle of Weſtphalia. 
We All 'conclude this ſection with a conciſe „ 
of the abbey and town o Quedlinhurge and b 
be A of Quedlinbur Arn founded between th 
1936s, by king Henry 1. and enriched, 1 
is couſin Matilda; but in 15 39 embraced Lutheraniſm. 
It at 8419 conſiſts. of. four gnitaries, VIZ. the AR 
abbeſs and- three others, diſtinguiſhed by the titles of |; 
provoſt, | dean, and canon. The abbeſs is a princeſs of | 
the empire, and at the diet enjoys both a ſeat and voice 
on the bench of the prelates of the Rhine, as the like- 
wiſe does in the diets of. Upper Saxony. 
The arms of the abbey are two carving knives o or, placed 


ww 7 


| in 4 faltire croſs, with handles of the ſame in a field gules. 


Antiently thie houſe of Anhalt held the Is Fair or 


: government of Quedlinburg as a fief from the abbey 5 and 


t afterwards continued a long time hereditary in thehoufs| 


of Saxony, by: which it was at len pg transferred to the 
0 


_ houſe of Brandenburg for the ſum of three hundred thou-||. y 
Land rixdollars ; ang, by virtue of an agreement conclud- 
| ed in 1574. between, the elector ugut uſtus and the ab- 

beſs Elizabeth, no abbeſs, nor any other dignitary, = to 

be bor without. the knowledge of. the patron. 

WE town of Quedlinburg, ck ep to the ab- 
bey, is ſituated on both ſides the Bode, 


gitracy divided into two councils, | 8 1 


vatius, In the town are fix churches, and the ho ital 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; and without the town is the h pital 


| of St. Anne, and a college that Was fort 8 erly a Fracif- be 


can monaſtery; and near the town ſtands alſo the; 
church of St. Wi ipert. 5 

Here is alſo the free abb. of Walkenried, We > 
ofthe Ciſtercian order, a poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtates ; | 1 


but in 1546 the abbot Natz, the Lutheran doctrine 
and ſeryice; but, at the peace of Weſtphalia, the pa- 
trona of f the abbey was aboliſhed, and it was rendered 


an -fief, that is now * ect Ws HF 1 
Bruafoi alfeabuttle. _ ny Ma » 
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Te Princpalitic of Saxe Weimar, „ Ee. pF, Ge; 7, 


35 with the principal 1 Places i an each . | 
gout WEIMAR, which lies in Thuringia, A 
along the Ilm, which, after traverſing the whole 
length of the principality, loſes itſelf in the Saale. Its 
length, taken in its utmoſt extent, is about wenge ür 


miles, and its greateſt breadth twenty-three ; but con- 


ſiderable parts of the princi ipality are detached from the 
main body. 

The duke of Saxe Wome has two votes, both in the 
diet of the empire, and in that of Upper Saxony, 

The principality is divided into thirteen bailiwics, the 
principal towns in which are the following : | 

Weimar, or Weymar, the capital, the reſidence. 
of the prince, is featedin a valley by the river Ilm, in the 
eleventh degree forty-nine minutes eaſt longitude, and in 
the fifty- degree ſix minutes north-latitude. The 
ao ace, called Wilhelmſburg, is a very noble build- | 


{1 * 74 ig Pow James 
ed duke William Fake 
one belonging to the Calviniſts, and an uni- 


| 


Lo bo: is ag ee 
chapter, lives on à hill at the 04 of 9 55 |. 


eos on Werra, after it has received the 
in this principality. - 


| 


| the ate of the churches and ſchools. 


ing, and contains the duke's valuable library, a cabinet 


the fiftzeth degree tyrnine ante orth 


of She Fri, * 


fr Ped 


ke 1 55 lity of Ei 
ike 105 1 alſo lies in 
in e ahog the Wor dt font 
eee 


. 


ee 4 pes Keen 
5 and ſome ſalt-ſprings. 2 


The inhabitants. ee # 
Wea lits and votes. in 125 e the = 


tape IEA third dane minutes 2 — 75 ng. 


 prince's palace is a noble bui Gi 
colleges for the different branches, of the 
[pra ip orphan e | 
og an- „ 
| lk 2 on the Saale 
walhes i 3 ne aſt andſouth fades, It 
rs en e 5 
own forms an uare, 
ee 5, and gh tone, Thx — 5 
rated univerſity, in which is a 
an obſervatory, 1 Ae —— There are ſeu 
churches, and without the town are four-ſuburbs 
the welt lies a before St. 2 
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Ta delightful op er 
Si grad he maus fam th f 
a- te an ence to 
= principality of Dre Cots hn 
ee ae that of Eiſenach, abounds in grain 
fruit; and in the ſouthern diviſion, ee — 


of hs foreſts of. . are ſeveral mine - Mora. 
The riyers that riſe in 9 6 ity 22 Lace 

which 0 into the Neſſe; 

into the 

territo 

Gotha Ben. 2 to weſt 


17 the 


Erfurt, and 4 Yon 2 
beet, which ali 


Gotha contains ſeven eities, five towns, - C 


"The eſtabliſhed religion 3 is that of Lutherani in, vi 
reſpect to which, and the inſtruction of youth, there 


are ſome excellent regulations; particularly an 


travels through the country, and wake eng . 


5 churches. 


The duke maintains two iments, 1 
eig ht hundred men: of theſe — is qu uartered in tht 
ba of Gotha, and the other in that of Alter- 

urg. He alſo keeps a guard of a hundred ant l 
folders, with a body of arti 

The principality of Gotha is divided intotwelwbeil 
wies, the principal places in which are the following: 

Gotha, the capital of the principality, is ſeated in! 
plain near the Leina, in the fifty-firſt degree 1 m_ 
nutes latitude, and the tenth degree forty=0ne m 
caſt longitude, Canals, lined with ſtone, are damn fun 
that river through all the ſtreets of the city, which is oF 
of the n towns inall Thuringia. 


the walls are nine hundred and ſix houſes, b beide ih! 


. IT 


i produce 8 87G Rap 
78. — — 


== 


era; the Neſſe, which TIT 
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art. Here 


rack» 5 
che militar 


ind bells. Wich kr 
a churches, a ſeminar) 
ind an org 
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| and beſides the profits arifing from agriculture, 


* 
1 2 e a 


| knights© 
palace is 
library 5 
volumes, A 
apartments 


painted in one piece hy 
Brugel the elder has 


— 


FISE 


by Mercury, 
enty, "wich ſev eral 


turn; and the fourth, the execution 


f this palace is ſmall ; but well laid out 
s, water-works, and parterres, adorned with bu- 
: and ſtatues ; among which are ſome good copies 
of the moſt celebrated pieces of antiquity. At the end 
0 garden is a delightful grotto, the pavement of 
8 5 is of variegated marble dug near Coburg; and the 
©ings and walls are embelliſhed with ſhells, ores, and 

eures in glaſs work. In the apartment of the ſecond 

M are ſome curious paintings of flowers and vege- 
s. On one ſide of the grotto among ſeveral ſmall 


of the robbers. © 


The den of th 
un 2 


| urgelt of the bar- 
arce/inftrudted in the ſeveral branches of 
7 lere is likewiſe a foundery for cannon | 
Wichin the town is the bailwic houſe, wit 
, a „ an alms-houſe for widows, | | 
han-houſe. The inhabitants carry on a con- 
woollen manufaQures, as alſo in wood 


ng The inhabitan 


g| the 
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of grern-houſe, kept in excellent order, where, among a 
number of exotics are to be ſeen coffee and ſtrawberry- 
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HL, principality of Saxe - Coburg lies to the ſouth- 
| eaſt of the foreſt of Thuringia, but belongs to 


and in the ee of e vineyards. 
for fewel. There 


11 
— 


1 x n 1 1 roof 1 

# 3 & 2 7 838 3 Fa. * 8 

ts are almoſt all Luthe 
F - & > 


minutes north latitude, and the eleventh r 
minutes eaſt longitude. It is defended by a rong 


ng on a neighbouring hill, where Luther chiefly 


during the diet of Augſburg ia 1530. Both the toy 
and ſuburbs are walled in, and the latter are larger than 
the former. The prince's palace called Ehrenburg is in 
e town, and contains the archives of the principality. 
The town is likewiſe the ſeat of the, ſeveral offices of 
the government belonging to the houſe of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, as the privy-council, the regency, the treaſury, 
and the conſiſtory, and in the market-place ſtands t 
chancery, Here are four churches with a ſeminary ca 
led Caſimirianum, from its founder duke John Caſimir; 
a town ſchool, a gold and filyer-manyfactary, and one 
of porcelain, Without the town is abel in which 


is a ſmall church, Faun en 11 eee een ene 
Hildburghauſen, the reſidence. of. the duke of that 
diſtrict, is ſituated on the Werra, and contains many 
handſome houſes, moſt of which. are not only regular, 
and of an equal height, but the ſtreets are broad and 
ſtraight. In the market-place ſtands meren Sri 
which the regency, treaſury, and conſiſtory have their 
Here is alſo a Lutheran church, to which is 


* 
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77 the image of Neptune, and on the other that 

| is, | OR | | 
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| | meetings. 


B bb annexed 
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* ba, 
g s 1 0 
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3 reg, 0 
5 a the u ler | px: OI OTC! od CR 4 ge 
burghaufen, | wu 'the Latin cho. Re | 3 1 a 1 5 f. J wth ns + LY hc Wert ; 
- alſo the” duky's alace, which is 4 | Dc in ethic * 25 8,70 A XIX. 54 39-4 1 5 fa 
ing, duke Erneſt in- 1685, And in e 92s el e l 4 
is a burial "ole belonging to the family. In the New! Te £54 rixcipality of eee, 


Town'i is a Lutheran and Calvinift church. | 
The 2 of n borders to the weſt on 


the upper princi pality of Sch 


cipality o 

Phuringia and Leipſie 3 to the eaſt on the circle f 
Leipſic End: hoot hip of Schonberg; and to the ſouth. 
Y e s circles of Ertzgebirg and Neutadt. 5 


foil. 18 Vet fertile W corn, and alſo in 

Paſtures; hende graz ing is carried on, and there 
5 A large breed of horſes. © The country likewiſe pro- 
uces enty of Wood; and the mines yield copper, co- 


alt; we and ether m nera 1 e keene, mer 

| e Phe. ee 
Ihe religion of the- country is Lagerariiſ; 3nd the | 
churches and ſchools are ranged under ſeveral ſt uperin- 
tendencies, over which is placed a general ſuperinten- 
| dent, h reſides at Altenburg. The ſtates of this 


cipality are divided into thoſe: 3 in the Altenburg, 
Vat d, 220 Fit 1 circles,” and conſiſt of the nobi- 
and towns of theſe three diſtricts, who NEVE their 
boy rn meetings at Altenburgs 6 

The chief towns in this principality are the following. 
20 Altenburg, . antiently named Pleiſs, the capital of the 
| neipality, js ſubjekt to the duke of Saxe Gotha:* It] 
2 75 high on an uneven ſpot of ground, and the caſtle, 
0 1s Paret on a rock, is famous in hiſtory for be- 
the reſidende of the former electors and dukes, and 
AA het the young prinees Erneſt and Albert, who 
were afterwards the founders of the two principal lines 
of the garen houſe, were carried off in the year 14 55 
but the princes were recovered;' and thoſe who had ta en | 
them executed.“ In the town is a ſtately building, in 
Which ſhe feeret 
0 and conſiſfory hold their meetings; and two 
urches, one of which is a ſuperintendency. Here is. 
Alo i houfe for the'edueation of young ladies of decayed | 
Families, a pyblie ſeminary; a houſe belonging to the 

| "knights of the Peutonie older" a muſeum and ibrary, pe 


as th at rac houſe: - This town, which had ſuffered len 


76 dhe 
rod much by the cin warfffour 


acciderital fires, 

. | Hulfives i in 14 
; and ſu 
eftphalia. 

5885 A prett) Band ohe Gun ſeated on thes rer 
Be in abeantifulfituation;amidft hifls and meadows. | 
"This" town aud its diſtrict is fubject to the dutchy of 
Coburg Saalfeld. The palace here was begun by duke 
Albert, and for ſome time honoured by beng che reſi- 
«cence er che Saalfeld line, till on their acquiring a ſha 

f the principality of Coburg, chey removed hither” 

lis "town afe three churches, a 4 good grammar ſchool 
14 mmeking and vitriel houſe, with ſome manufacture 
of cloth of gold, and ſilk ſtuffs. Ong: eminence nea 

'tpwn lands the once celebrated and rich Benediẽting 
”; bey of St. Peter, whoſe abbot-was'a-prince of tlie ein- 

pire, and had both a vote and ſeat in the diets and the ei 1 
vitege-of coinage, The lands belonging to this a 
are converted into bailiwics, and _— to the Tank, 
Altenburg. | | 
We thall- now give a coats account of the 
17 0 of Querfurt, which belongs to the duke of Saxe- 
Wei , and is ſurrounded by the county of Mans 
feld, the dioceſe of Merſeburg, the diſtricts of Fr 
-Wendelſtein in the circle of Thurin gia, and by part 
the W es of Eisenach. The ei places i in 
| ty are, 

Que wy 2 town, ſeated on the little river 
Welle. Et is very 2 it having only about five hun- 
Ka ut_it has large os ere) and is defended 

bY ea REA on hill. 5 
* 149050 en, à ſmall town ſeated near the Unftrut, 
which is the feat of a ſuperintendency, and had formerly 
* ſtrong caſtle. But it is to little purpoſe to enumerate 
tons chat have 4 1 W of notice. | 


1 4 


and the wars in 120 
0. It was ken 


12471 


7101 


81 got * 4 v1 19 N. TY 4 4 {£83 4 *w 1 1 Ta i . 5 N 


. Stir 95 
Goveriinen 


burg, and the prin- | 
Weimar; to the north on the circles of | 


Schwartze, 


in diſcharges itſelf into the ſame river. 
2 4 office is kept, and where the re- 


paffant or. 


or 


1 a 


two ruling 


at Sonderſhauſen alid Frankenhauſen, to the 


2 5 7277 F 


dert by 7 Ah ace of fix Da 2 / 4 
former being ſurrounded by the prineipalities 75 
Altenburg, and Eiſenach, with the territ r 
and the latter by che circle of Thuringia, the e 
of Saxony, and the countties of Stoll Hoh he. 
Eichsfel e, and the territory of Mata oY 
is . has ſeveral beautifuland Ke 
jemarkabl fruitful in all kinds of grain, eſculeiit ve 
tables, fruit; other places afford tolerable wine; un 
the foreſts of T huringia End the Hartz are of conſiderable 
advantage to the country, from the eat — 755 
timber annually cut down and Wie, por Tagge N 
likewiſe abound in deer, wild boars, and — 1 — 
and the rivers and ponds yield a great Lg of rh 
There are here likewiſe wines of filver and i dee 
in ſome places are "Jug 3 a very beautiful 707 Aud whit 
printi PA i "3 : 


alabaſter. 
The principal Wers i in the upper 

which iftues out af the be foreſt, | 
beyond the caſtle of Schwartzburg, and at Terigth 2 
into the Sala. I he Ilm riſes in the foreſt of Ther 
as does alſo the Gera. In the 3 rincip = 
following rivers :* the Helme, which n itſelf in- 
to the Unſtrut; the Wipper, which riſes at Eichsfc| » 
and alſo falls into the Unſtrut; ne the A No 


HE 


ba 


In the whole principality are twelve boroug os 
market-towns, fifteen caſtles, and about à hundred thou- 
ſand perſons. "The princely” houſes! and their yh & 
are of the Lutheran religion. WS 2 
"The prices af Bctrwkriebury are inveſted by theta. | 
th the office of grand maſter of the 75. 

Sadie and they are 48 huntſmen of the empire; but | 
this title is e oyed by other German, princes,” Their 
full titles run Princes of Schwartzbury, atid ofthe 


counties of the empire; counts of eee 


Leutenberg, Lon -ohr 


ale four tram e K wm 
| br, a Toh; 


lords of Arriftadt, Sonderſhauſen, 
and Clettenberg. 5 


Their arms are quarterly] 
or, and azure, containi 5 


"=" 


E 


{for Arnſtadt an eagle fable; in A field or; or Hohes 


ſtein cheequee 
12 K be middle ſhield is 
fable, for Lohra; beneath it 27 | 
com gules, in token of the office of jnaſter of the 

In the center of the hole, on & particulariiiel, 
is the i imperial by read eagle, with che fceptte ald monde, 
and on 2 real nell on its breaſt is the impetfaferom, 
denoting that in the fourteenth century Günther chin | 


nt and gules ; for Leuten erg u lion 


N 
0 0 2 a 


of 1 1118 was elected Ao 
In 171 r principal ae iro ze 
Uran e e union, by which the diwifßn el le 


princely houſe i into'that of Sonderſhauſen' and Neolt 
rigs; | both Ins 


was confirmed, and the reigning princes of both 
; introduced 8 f fit and vote in 


ik} * 
* 


aff > 


were, in 

of 51 n 

ach reipning prince has' in actuit pff 

by the diviſion of the Schwartz burg 3 
lines, each of them is to maintain th} 
of regency; that is, the prince of 3 
derſhauſen one at Sonderſhauſen, the other at' 2 — 
Ru dolſtadt one _ 
Each h os 
== 
ae ctr, 
+ an! 


F bio 3 wh 


and the princeof Schwartzburg 
ftadt, and another at F tunesien. 
counſellors at law and regency, who are abſc 

pendent of each other, and on y ſubordinate to 
prince; but, by agreement, appeals, though u 
limitations, are carried from the Schwartzburg! 


8 


| poke ſtone bridge of of ſix - arches. over the river: and of late 


Frederic, 


rr 


„ ̃˙wVX ͤ⅛ rTÄ1A bd on 


5 x14 E Ri 


5 Pas en de pe and choſe from the regency; | 


UF. of Sax V4 Weimar. pt * 991 15 173 * 
of F pod has. Nkemile bis.colonel,. ted 280 
jeu wagt for the n management of mi 
n the empire is engaged in a War, 


With We count, af Reviſe; wr 
we aftyburg. together, m1 . my = | 
e 91 21] 
har burg-Sonderſhauſen. are 
divided into. hr, Hollies, the, { PrBcipay places in 


"ſhes a fegiment of fix e, ar 
d men. x7 _ 1155 i bs 7 


which are the fol lowing: FED 


rnſtadt on the Gera, 2 Fae " which a a | Jitthe" Hove 


Jes itſelf into, 9 branches, This town has a hand- 
s in the town both public and priyate, are 
e Here i 18.1 likewife. an antient reſidenti 
alle, with a church, and near i it 4 palace for the princeſs 
ett r, erected in 17.32 with three churches, a pro- 
ſchool of ei 1 cl ade a regeney, 4 dong 5 
br * xchequer. the Gera are erected. ſome b 
and iron-works, belides ſeveral mills ; and near the town 
js a hou iſe for the making « of laltpetre.. 185 


Sonderlhauſen is a town ſeated on the Winn pper, which 


18 joined b the Beber. On an eminence 
800 0 0 hands the palace, where the ruli 
tince of the houſe of Son. erſhauſen uſually reſides. 


Ihe front of this 2 is new, and beſides many other | 


nts didly furniſhed; is a moſt ſuperb | a 
3 the C 5 ll The garden here is laid 


uud in a moſt beautiful manner. In the armoury ſtands 


an image of Puſtrich, one of the Mendiſh idols, caſt in 
a black ſhining. metal, and hollow within, The body, iſm | 
which is every where large,. is towards the belly an ell 
and a quarter round, and capable of containing above a 


a court of juſtice. . 
The territories of Sc 


this family holds j Join with the count of Stollberg. 
The Feb places ben onging to the former; wy the ewe | 


| followit 


ys, is ſeated on the Sala, and has; near bu; 4 caſtle; | 


which ſtands on an eminence, in which the princes of | 'foll; 


Schwartz burg-Rudolſtadt uſually refide. This caſtle | 
Was deſtroyed by fire in 1735, but has been ſinee rebuilt. 
Here are held the regency, conſiſtory, and exchequer 
courts z and in the town e urch to be ſeen the burial- 
place of the princes. Here is alſo a ſuperintendency, 


Frankenhauſen is ſeated on a branch of the Wipper, 


which paſſes through the town, and ſtands 1 ina fine fer- 


tile country, on the ſide of a mountain that forms a part | im 
of the Hartz, and to the north ſeparates its diſtricts from 
a tract called the Colden Vale; indeed the town is on all 
hides environed with woods and mountains. It has a re- 
om and nan. the pubhe buildings are the "hats 8 
ace, in which is a chapel. There are alſo 
RS. within the'town,." — two more without The 


gates. The ſchool zs chin the remains of Ciſtercian | y 
nunnery. The ſalt worker of this plate are me of the els | 


moſt antient and famous in all Germany, and fo conſi- 
derable, that thetown owes its proſperity entirely tothem. : 


here are a great number of ſalthoufes:" "the falt rien place is AI? e 15 bet ih 9 

; ing given irtn, to Martin 

waa up in leathernibuckets 3 latpe wheels, [| ucher, wm alſo died here. A other relies of that. 
ich te turned by the river pper ; and im the Upper great reformer. is ſhewn in the great nurch of St. Tho- 
Town ſtands a fort bars gun th built Torches: protect of mas, 1 * pulpit, which, "ibn D 
8 5 4 6 3 Il entertained for it, is only preached in three times a year; 

See e chat is, on the anniverſary of Luther's birth-day, the — 
SE Ss 1 Ry OP io Ain which he died, and the o ing of the catechetical 

Of the Count of Mans 4 b.. ; +64 lectures. There is here alſo 8 the wooden bedſtead 


tis Situation n, Produte, Rivers. Lakes, and ple 2 


AE county of Mansfeld borders on the dutchy o 
Magdeburg, and the principalities of Anhalt and 


Wees, * 
| chaſes, vineyards, and fiſheries.” There are: live: mind | 
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Land ern in Py z Peine 25 


Rm ogy | 
Isis in general ve 1 n 
paſturage, but erle- ET large wo6ds 45 


of a kind of a blackiſh glittering ſort of late, which wheh 


ſmelted, yields much copper and ſilvery u quintal of the = 
beſt ſort N five pounds of pure copper; duck 


quintal-of the yields only two pounds. From this 


a great number of dollars coined,” This fate is alſo red 
markable for having the ve os Various animals; 

eſpecially of fiſhes, as herring 
In . country are like wii 
ich, though the they ſtand near cr 


and | 
2 — 


while that in the other is perfectly freſh and ſweet, THe 
both abound in fiſh,-on which account'the inhabitants 
the villages along their banks ſuhſiſt by fiſhing; and they? 


alſo afford an inexhauſtible number of ſipes, wild geeſb ? 


and other water fowl, ſome of which are ſhat and others 
taken by the net. The Sala is the northern boundary of 
this country, where it receives the Salze, which iſſues 
from the above ſalt. lake, together with the Schlenze and 


ing | other ſmaller ſtreams. The other rivers are the Wirper, 


the Eine, and the Weite. N neee, 
Part of this country is under the 
and part ſubject 3 

title of en, of Mansfeld. | 
The number of towns in the whole co dun 


to Ss ICS The prevaili 
1 there are 1 55 parochi; 


ty,ofSaxonyz 


85 b elonging to thein are divided . the 


| adminiſtration of which and the ſeveral 
common pail of water... Its head is alſo of a diſpropor- i 2 15 —— lodged 


tionate ſize, with a round hole inſtead of the mouth, and | 
another on the crown. The right hand. reſts on the 

head, and the left in his lap; ut the middle of the left | of 

am is broken off, and the legs are mutilated. Sonderſ- 

hauſen is the ſeat e and 5 and. 3 15 

for Mansfeld, fix. 

into fifteen diſtricts; 15 ; al of 7 — the prince of 


fi the general ſuper 
he titles of th 


intendent of the gounty. uy! 
© The titles of the count of Mansfeld are, prince of th 
holy oman, cape: Mage y 5 and Fondi; noble 

| Idrun urg, and Schrapl Ti 
lordſhips of Dobrziſch, Neuhaus; and Aunſtein, 


The arms for, — gabe per ce gle 
in 


or Arnftein, ſable; wn el lay, with che bill, 
legs, and claws or; — Heldrungen, azure, a lion 
| fampant, or, with a crown ot hy Ws 2 tongue exerted, 
gules, and a reyerſed im gules and e eee in 


a bend. 


The principal towns in chis county a. thoſe which 


f "Eifleben, "the capital of the county, -is ſeated. in che 
fifty-firſt degree thixty- nine minutes 10 latitude, ar 
the eleventh dare -ſix. minutes eaſt longitude. 4 

is remarkable or the great number of its brew hpuſes, 


and for the - in its neighbourhood, 
ene founded in 1746 by prince Joker! or the copper-mines in its nei which 


in honauy, of, him called Fredericinnum. 


were formerly in ſuch ee Nen that between pe 
2 of Eiſſeben a and feld there were at leaſt thirty 
ſmel jag pps which [oi ypr produced above a thou- 
1 50 ea. and every ton contained: 
ounces of pt Ba and though at preſent) 
e ſh ts are overſlowgd with water, and the 
ore is neither ſo rich in capper nor yields ſo much ſilver 


about a, thouſ i 
lous, Pao gener x 7 32 ah ge dufte. 


. ee 5 


on which Luther lay, which is here pretended to be of 


ſuch extraordinary \ virtue, that whover carries a bit of it 


Ibs him will never be 8 with the head-ach, and 


a tooth- picker made of it infallibly ſecures a perſon from 
the tooth- ach. The Swedes, ſays Mr. Keyſler, who 
CC are 


copper a great deal of ſilher 9 extracted, and 


"ay 7 


and have even 
ary | a eee the water of the . s/quite falt, 
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king of Frage 8 who ene the 
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two rows gules - 


formerly, yet thels mines turn ee account. in, 
the ton ca LR Whew Dee a gram— 


popu 
the whole cqunty, A thing defignedfor it, 
the Hartz 
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7255 I E eder eagle: way 45 many cop pre to be eohol] Werki rode is 1 at 4 os 1 Mo 
., from this bedſtead, and a table chatbelonged to 7 Eeker, which revives into it a Tivulet let thaFtuiy t 
1 « as would haue made {everal;tables.and bedſteads. As the town, It has à caftle ſeated" above the ton 
4. chis afforded great ſatisfaRtiony.fo it yielded no mall Which has been #6; 1 | 
EN 5 profit to thoſe who ſhewed theſe relies ; fox a very fmall } Chriſtian Erneſt, that it has not ane'waſte ſpot ban 
cc part of the gratuities they got on this occaſi. n, waz | caſtle he has adorned with A large ant ral hg | 
« ſufficient to buy ſuch anothe: N ers Our e _ 7 the * en of the | 
impartiality would not permit our ſuppreſſing © extraor- | t this ſtately es à park, Which was 1 : 
dinary a pans. though we ale ſorry to find any | by the above'count,” and finely” Plantei both wiki | 
_ of the followers of that reformer ſo weak. and ſo 1 and foreſt trees. In it, near the caſtle ate, is a 6 wh 
zs to-countemanceduch groſs ſuperſtitian, which-every | houſes for the cotit's W er wich ae 
rational prot muſt condemn, go, Thiel Luther | built orphan-houſe and new fables on they Nel. 
himſelf, were «living would cenſure ith.the-utmoſt | houſes fayhe count's attendimts. 11 85 ry 
2 ad mer houſe called the hermitage, which Flog e 
be 


r 
NE ů — 
— ——s 4 3 — — 3 — — K _ 
- * . * a en”, 
4 - * - vs * 


city of eld is. ſtunted fire miles tathenorths | the caffle itſelf. Near the park is a moſt beautify 
wel of eben, pon is very mall. Its caſtle, which is terre, with a fine green-houſe, in dich is 2 large ley 
ſeated on a high rock, was formerly, both a fortreſs and | and juſt by is a magnificent palace,” in which The 
e the reſidence of the counts of Mansfeld; but the fore- | countels Fredeticn Charlotte of Hohen lohe-Ingelfns 
part of ji it 8 remains, the reſt, together with'the walls A viſta of limes leads from the park to thecount's Aae 


and baſtions e _ u 0 Wy Rar * Igarden and orchard; which he near the tow | 
0 0 et yer m_ whey | the road and e a the calle aro plant Md bak 
, deer W to f FA * e — 3 of trees. *, en don | 
2 b "os 6. T. XXI. Ib town itfelf conſiſts of three p: the Ol us 
5 | pow w 7 fv ans e pee STICEN New Town, and the ſuburb of No LY 10 cb 
1 Of the County anVIRBob E. Il Town are only four hundred "and thirty bouls 


three churches, two alms-houſes, à palace bets 
= 5 7 N N ond | the count, the offices belonging to - al. e governaea 
5 . Principal n 20 i 47 * ſehool of ſive 3 and ſevera manſion-h 


_, "0 ing to the nobility. The New "Town contin 
4 H — ry Ob err re is retro rms be two hundred h ouſes, a pariſh church, and an 
| kofiburgy Bränftit, and Hildeſh 1 2 is-unly about ame- bone while the fuburb contains about one hu. 
ffteen Sina Lager and zen in breath.” | in" and fifty houſes, one church and a ſchool, * 5 
One part of che coimtry is mountainbus, Aug the 1 A 8 fire have N here, partiell) 
level. The lle frm 4 Kind bf amphitheatre, riſing | ie W 5* but a Py: * 
ball behind sten other. 1 he moft diſtinguiſhed of . A0 che ed Sheds Veh yr 3 " 
is Great'Beocken, which ſome eſteem: Bo hipheſt 'whi ch Ge rporation I arg n 
eintain if alf Germany. No tres r ſcarce any {tall | 0.00 cer Pen „ oh br =] 
ſhrubs, are tobe found on its/ſummit; which frequently | pred ovine EA you. Ae al 
remains covered with fnow till Midfunimer, and in ſome ft . brewing, diſt Win "_ = e wg 4 
of the northern pafts even longer. Out of this mountain 1 De: ins utilling, 2 ere BIG rure, nay 
iſſues the TIE) withithe Great ant Little Bude,, and*alſo | ants: of which are 1 the rx 3.0 7 
the Eeker. The motntains afford very valuable Plants, | 15 are eſteemed the rich 925 
with berties of all kinds, particularly cranberries, great a 8 being . g 1 men gf | 
quantities de ten are preſerved by the inhabirants. Oak | £117; or an oo pay hp lip; grey "Ik 
and beech are leſs common here than firs and pines, th Sf noble abel 2nd NYE CANONEBER, INaes be & | 
great care Is taken in planting and keeping up the | er of noble or trading familes. To this folltiditin 
_ . — # church, beſides which there is at 
The plains ate very fertile in ll kinds of grain, utfe, þ G 
e ade herbs, fruit, and DL: 1 . A lire open tom, which vis inte i 
As the meadows and paſtures are ry rich, reat num-- PC iops 1 9 f on an eminence, I 
bers of cattle are bred here, and the country likewiſe; a- ap OTE bw apy the counts of Stallbuy, - 
bugs in an anner of beaſts of chace and wile fol. Bes- de Gf an arge park, i 
His country 216 1 iron, lead, cobalt, free- Lor C N ne EPA 1127 Oh 8 Lek 5 
ſtöne, men ſtöne, marl, and clay for bricks and pots. The chi ef made © ti a og I © out the = 
The country is Very populous, Tad: the language ol ; d at mill 7 e p 5 Ran W * 
the inhabitants, 5 t theLutheran religion, is Lo 17 05 Ul na by) 4 5855 1 abe 
German. Th 24 80 corn, oatmeal,” all Kinds of wal Ke ik 
ries; timber, h-wood:; af ale deals, oil, fine 1 * 0 7. X *I. es . . 4 
cken, veniſon! kgs, fi fiſh, chalk, faltpetre, unpoder, , 5 l 
caft and wrought iron, wrought cop „ Whic is pott? 


ed rough, paper, + cloth; ſtuffs, 5 — 

"The r is a fief of the king of Pruttia, Houg h {lia 
part of it belongs to the count of 8 ollberg. Te i kin 3 
as ſovereigrr of the country, levies the eile in che town the Revenue "ys the principal 
of Wernig _ thou h one-tenth” of it g does e Hun; t 5 118 a wwomnrt bt i n 207 
cdunt. eſly alſo taxes tlie Boe. and | raifes | 4% 0 U N oi Ar e 55 
ſoldiers. *— x2 from the count's regency to the re- WIe 0. co Ba 5 3 10 3 Lower 
venue-court*: 4 Berlin; and yet the count has the JU i. ch is bounded. on the north by. he Judy, 

diction of the mines, haves, ſtores, and coinage ; A8 alſo Sleſwic and. "the Baltic; on the eaſt the circh 

in criminal, civil, and church affairs. "His regency, to] Upper Saxony; on the South b) the ſame circle} 7 
which appeals are brought from the inferior courts in ] part of the circle of the Upper Rhine, and on the wells 
the town and country, conſiſts of a fecretary, a director, Ward by the circle of Weſtphalia and the Germapt 359 
and counſellors. Theſe, with the addition of three ec- || The ſtates belonging to it are thaſe of Magdeb 
cleſiaſtical counſellors, form the conſiſtory. The revenue and Bremen, Zell, Goldene en, Calenberg, 

court conſiſts of a director, counſellors, aſſeſſors, and |buttle, Halberſtadt, MecElenhur o-Sehwevin, Med a 
other officers, who, with the addition of foreſt and mine | burg-Guſtrow, Haſſtein-Gluckſtadt, Holſtein- Gottes. 
officers, form the foreſt and mine courts. The revenue | Hildeſheim, Saxe-Lauenburg, the archbiſhopric 0 Lys 
of this county is computed at the annual ſum of fifty] bec, Ratzeburg, Blankenburg, Ranzau, Lubec an nfs 
Hhouſand rixdollars. | | rial city, Goſlar, aan Nordhaulſen, and a 
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2 Suaadlag, xr miles from eaſt to welt; but] which laſted from the ſixteenth of September 1550; to 


/ is very un Mos oats 2 3 . N 
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- The N ſome good corn lands, and produces fine 


cen” | eral circles are fandy, marſhy, and'over- 
cattle; but. fee e een , Le dl whe 
own with e I f ſorin 2 ſaid be 
machen fuel is fearce. i en i ars fail to be | 
in others e be able bo ſupply all Germany with ſalt 
fo rich. Eibe palſes ehrough 4 conliderable; part of the: 
country, and the river Havel forms its.caftgrn ound 
c\erween Brandenburg and this dutchy. Here riſes. 
7 Aller, which diſcharges itſelf into the Elbe, The, 
"ther rivers are the Saale, or Bala, which here receives 
the Elſter, and Wn ds diſcharges itſelf into the Elbe, 
"Ore, 0d d . 11d 4 ent 3 
bee abliſhed religion of the inhabitants is Luthe- 
-aniſ 3, but a great number of French and German 
Cchinits have 8 Wi get ors 3 18 
ed at Magdeburg and Hall. 1 he Lutneran pa- 
e the paſtors to 353. Theſe 
ere, aan ab ro papal 
zrection of aS many inipectors,  IUDOLUI 8 
1 intent ” The German Calviniſts are poſ- rainy 5 1 
{-ſſed of ſeven churches, and have eleven miniſters ; the | ginning of the year 1632, the Imperialiſts withdrew, - 
French have fix congregations, to five of which are ten | and the Swedes taking poſſeſſion of the city, began to ft 
miniſters; but thoſe at Calbe ate 2 5 to a German | rebuild it; but when it was reduced to ſome. order, it 
paſtor; and at Hall is a ſynagogue of Jews. I Was again blockaded in 1635, by the troops of Branden- , 
Magdeburg contains manufactories of woollen cloth, | burg and Weimar, and in 10.30, beſieged and taken 
nen, ſtuffs, ſtockings, oil-ſxin, leather, parchment; by capitulation by the Imperialiſts and Saxons, on which 
and particularl exports large quantities of ſtarch, flour, the Swediſh garriſon withdrew. “. . 
// . Se NS and ( | 55 
5 the diet of the empire the king of Pruſſia, as duke houſes that pay taxes, beſides its public edifices; and ._ 
of Magdeburg, ſits and votes between the elector of Ba- | the inhabitants of the town and ſuburbs are computed - 
varia and the elector Palatine, - His annual revenues | at thirteen. or fourteen thouſand, without including the 
from this dutchy amount to above 800,000 rix-dollars, | ſtudents and the garriſon. The town is. divided into 
The dutchy is 9 into four circles, the moſt con- four parts, named the Maria, the Ulrich, the Nicholas, 
fiderable places in which are 
The 8 of Magdeburg, which is the capital of the caſtle; but the greateſt, part of it now lies in ruin 
dutchy, the ſeat of the provincial regency, the conſiſ- however, the chapel is in the poſſeſſion of the French 
tory, the war and domain office, and one of the princi- Calviniſts. The utherans have three pariſh churches, 
pal trading towns in all Germany, is ſeated on the Elbe and the German Calviniſts have the cathedral and ano- 
in the fifty-ſecond degree ſixteen minutes latitude, and ther church; the Papiſts are alſo permitted a chapel, and Fs, lf 
2 8 . pra minutes — ae ewe tp N the J ws have a une e The celebrated Frederician * 
rongly fortified, and has among other works a citadel, | univerſity was formed 1 
FAS 4 an iſland in the river Elbe, which is B to.| exerciſes. The public hall belonging to this laſt build- 
the city and the country by two bridges. The city is | ing is in the weigh-houſe, as is alſo its library, which 
well built, particularly Pg broad- yn 1 has a conſiſts of upwards: of ten thouſand volumes, and on 
and appearance; but the principal beauty of the town de natomical 
i cathedral anditatyncewhich Wadern with ladies was founded in 170, for the reception of one 
large elegant houſes, and the area of it well paved. The | abbeſs and nine ladies of the Calviniſt religion, by God- 
| Lutheran cathedral, dedicated to St. Maurice, is a ſuperb | frey Zena,: ſecretary. to the regency of Magdeburg. 
ſtructure in the antique taſte; it is two hundred and | The Calviniſts are poſſeſſed of two hoſpitals, excluſive . 
eight German ells in length, and of the ſame height; | of an alms-houſe for the French Calviniſts. 
ts. breadth is fifty-five ells, and the whole building, II, v 1 
which conſiſts entirely of free-ſtone, is richly adorned of the town, and lies on the Sala, has four rich ſalt- 
with ſculpture. Among the other public edifices are] ſprings, with ninety-fix boiling-houſes. Beſides the 
the king's palace, the armoury, the governor's houſe, common trades, there are here carried on various ma- 
and the guild-hall. Here is alſo a Lutheran convent, | nufactures, as thoſe of fine brown and white leather 
_—_ ms OY a monaſtery of ee Rugs worſted and ſilk ftockings, flannel, frieze, light 
monks, dedicated to Our Lady, and has a ſchool or | a 
ſeminary, The Lutherans Gs alſo ſix -parochial | porcelain, great quantities of ſtarch, powder, gold, 
churches, and the Calviniſts conſiſt of: three congrega- — and ſilk ribbons after N 
| tions, German, French, and Walloon. To the ſe- and beautiful red and yellow Turky Ieath er. 
minary, which belongs to the town, are ten profeſſors, Cloſe to the north ſide of Hall is the town of Neu- 
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2) ang the Calviniſts have a Latin ſchool. Here is alſo an | markt, which ſeems, one of its ſuburbs, though in rea- 

{ ams-houſe, an hoſpital, and an orphan-houſe, all lity it is not. It conſiſts of about 283 houſes, has its 
of maintained at the king's expence. Here are manufac- | own magiſtrate, a pariſh church, and a ſmall ſchool. 

of ries of all ſorts of woollen cloths and ſtuffs, half and| Glauche, another town, lies alſo ſo. near the walls as 
4 whole ſilk ſtuffs, cotton, linen, ſtockings, leather gloves, | to ſeem a ſuburb to the city, and contains about 313 
* black and yellow tobacco, roll tobacco, ſnuff, &c.] houſes, with ſeveral vineyards : it has its own magiſ-_ 
. he city is alſo remarkable for its large magazines of | trates, and” contains one pariſh church, with a ſchool. . 

5 werchandize brought from Hamburg, on the Elbe, | But the moſt remarkable public buildings here are the . 
„ 3 is very mm in flat-bottomed boats, and from | orphan-houſe, which is eſteemed one of the moſt noble 

. hehce ſent by land to Leipſic, and other parts. Indeed | and uſeful foundations in all the Pruſſian dominions, 

» its ſituation on the Elbe, and its being on the road | with the royal pedagogium, and the widows-houſe. In 

. een Upper and Lower Germany, is of great ad-] the above orphan-houſe is a valuable diſpenſatory, a la- 

„ hantage to its trade. bDDioratory, and a conſiderable trade is carried on in books. 
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To the e belongs 4 Hadkcus library; a 
muſeum; and an encellent printing office, the latter 
founded by the baron Canſtein, in Which the whole Bi- 
ble, the New Teſtament, and Pfalter are always kept 
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"HE dutchy 6f Mecklenburg is e N 
che fifty third degree ten minutes, and the fiſty- | 
fourth degree forty minutes north latitude, and between 
the thirteenth degree twenty-five minutes and ſeven- 
teenth degree eaſt Tongitude from London, it extending 
one hundred and thirty-five miles in its greateſt length, 
and about ninety in its greateſt breadth. It is bounded 
on the north by the Baltic; on the eaſt by Pomerania; 
on the ſouth by Brandenburg; and on the weſt by the 
8 pre Lubeek, and the territories of W and 
unenbu 


Ne foil of this dutchy; particularly i in the middle compact 


and towards the north, exceeds in fertility moſt others, 
it yielding plenty of corn, flax, hemp, and fruit. 
The country is agreeably diverſified” with hills and 
dales, and wh with Woods, in which is a great deal 
of fine timber, and plenty of game. The meadows here 
afford good paſture for IS 2 and the inhabitants have 
n flocks of ſheep, by which they are ſupplied] 
with plenty of wool. ** 2575 a good breed of horſes, 
but they are not very large, and great herds of ſwine ;- 
but towards the ſouth, the foil 3 is and in other 
places are heaths, with ſome mobrs and fens. Several 
fens have been drained, and improved into arable and 
paſture land, and it muſt de acknowledged that the moſt 
— and barren parts are capable of being greatly im- 
proved; for the marquiſate of Brandenburg, which lies 
contiguous, and bears a great reſemblance to that part 
of this country which borders upon it, ſhews that the 
marſhy and fandy waſtes may de converted into a fer- 
tile and pleaſant country. 

There are here lakes Hl Wer to ten el in 
lengths and from four to ſeven in breadth. WS. 
well as the rivers, abound in fiſh, _ 

With reſpect to the rivers of Mecklenburg „the Elbe 
waſhes the borders of this country to the dutk-weſt, 
where it is joined. by the Elde, which here iſſues from 

the lake of Plauer; and into that river flows alſo the 
Stor, which proceeds from the lake of Schwerin. The 
Reckenitz riſes in this country, and forms the limits be- 
tween Mecklenburg and Pomerania, after which it dif- 
charges itſelf into the Baltie. The Tollenſe iſſues out 
of the lake of the ſame name, and joins the Pena. The 
Warno riſes in the center of this country, and, after re- 
ceiving the Milnitz and Nebel, forms a lake and har- 
bour at Roſtoc, and falls i into the Baltic. The Radegaft| | 
rifes at Stellens; and having run by ſeveral towns, is call- 
ed the Stopenitz; under which name it croſſes the lake of 
Deſſau, and having united its ſtream with tlie Drave, 
_ diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic. The Havel flows oy 
thelake of Barn, and runs into the Mark of Branden- | 
burg. Mecklenburg has only one harbour on the Baltic, 
which 1s that of Roftoc. 
This country is divided into two Jutchies, and theſe 
are ſubdivided into three circles, that of Mecklenburg, 
that of Wenden, and the circle;of Stargard. The two 
firſt of theſe circles belong to the duke of Mecklen- 
bürg Schwerin, and the laſt to the duke of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz. 
he people are divided into peaſants, burghers, ler 
A and nobility The peaſants are in a ſtate of villain- 
, but the v4 hers are poſſeſſed of certain privileges, 
by: means of which they are united with the nobility, and 
immediately nd on the Sovereign. The clergy 
have alſo their particular immunities, and are governed 
by the ſix following ſuperintendants ; thoſe of Schwe- 
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I ber is not ſuffici 


rin, Guſtrow, Parc im, Strelitz, and two for Roſtock, | 


Atthis laſt city is alete bade 
miniſters of the town, in conjunction with 
tendant. The nobility are pale 
which, after gre 3 With 
at length definitive] 


are Lutherans, remarkably. 
innovation in the eſtabliſhed — ER 3 
Iniſts have a meeti -houſe at Budzow, and the = 
-..-|Catholicks a at Schwerin, the only y Places | 


[the public exerciſe of an other reli ion 

8 5 is tolerated. 5 be. e 
he country h 

ther- dreſſers, and people of other trades 3 but their 

en of he 2 oonſiſt * 

flax, hemp, hops, Kader wood, and 
50 and nip N both ng are fs eee preat 
nd ſmall cities, three convents 2 to the nobily 

and ſtates of the country, and 594 

1628 the number of farms belonging to the 

were 1001, thoſe of the nobility arnounted to 52, a 

| thoſe-of the convents to 768. 


The fiates-are compoſed of the nobility and tom, | 


In 1523, the nobility and commons of the'two dutchic 


of Schwerin and Guſtrow entered into an indiffolube 
of union, which has been acknowledged 1 


confirmed by the ſovereigns, and conſiſts both in a con. 
junction of the en e and in that of the ſtates of 
Lich each is 0 it being agreed, that all-the 
free inhabitants of dutchies, including the whaleof 
the Stargard circle, ſhould enjoy an equality in right, 
privileges, and immunities; be governed by the ſane 


laws, and in all caſes and exigencies thould Gully ai 


and aſſiſt each other in council and action. 

The government of the whole country of Media. 
burg was formerly under one prince; but duke Jom, 
who died in 1 $92, leaving two ſons, — Vrede. 
ric and John Albert II. they divided the count 
them, fa which the: Comms obtained the . 


to Schwerin, and the latter that belonging to Gultoy: 
while the town of Roſtoc, with its univerſity and hoſpital, | 


and the monaſtic lands, remained in common: but the 
line of Guftrow becoming extinct in 1695, duke Fredere 
William of the Schwerin branch laid claimto the ſale in · 
heritance of that dutchy, but was oppc 
Frederic, duke of Strelitz, his father's: younger brother 


þ © apoio. this conteſt was decided at Hamburg in 170 


reement that the principality of Guftrow ſhould 
be by an og to that of Schwerin, and that Adolphus Frede- 
rio, beſides the dutchy of Strelitz, ſhould ale hold the 
principality of Ratzeburg, with the lordſhip of gtargat, 
the antient commanderies of Miro and N emero, and 2 
early penſion of gooo dollars: at the fame time ther) 
yearly primogenitureſhip and the lineal ſucceſſion were 


| bliſhed in both houſes, and the agreement ratified by tho 


emperor, Theſe two lines of the dukes of Mecklenburg 


ſtill ſubſiſt, and her preſent majeſty, Charlotte quen 


conſort of Great Britain, is the | liſter of pen Th 
the preſent duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

The titles aſſumed by both the dukes, are duke of 
zeklenburg; ; prince of Wenden, Schwerin, andRatze- 
urg count of Schwerin, lord of Roſtoc, and Star 

heir arms are party per pale tuo bends divided un 

fix flelds. The firſt is or, a buffaloe's head gardant 


ules, crowned with horns argent, with a F tht 


through its noſtrils, for Mecklenburg. The he ſecond 


| is azure, a griffin or, for Wenden. The . 


feſſre barry of two azure, with a 


lozenge purpure. See a cobe hen 


Roſtoe. The fourth is gules, a croſs wavy argent, 
the principality. of Ratzeburg. The fifth * 
cloathed argent, and bound with a ribbon of the 

iſſuing from a cloud, and holding up a ring or, with 
ſtone infixed, for the lordſhip of Stargard. The ſixth 


is Or, a buffaloe $ head ſable, with a crown or, and horns 
There is alſo n 


argent, panting and placed oblique. / 
eſcutcheon, part party per feſſe, gules and . 3 — count 
of Schwerin. The electors and mar 


burg likewiſe uſe the title and arms, ee 2 theex- 


tinction of the male ſtem of the dukes. of Mecklenburg 
that dutchy falls to the houſe of Brandenburg. The 
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ned by theſe princes is little more than is neceflary to 


ain perſons, and preſerve the public tranquibry : | 


guar de of Schwerin has only three: re tres of 
| Er ole of Sewn nyo cs exits 
fo ad dhe duke-of Strelitz, five companies of foor, 
op of life-gutards, and'a few buffats. No payment 

a *;red for the maintenance of the troops, either of 
de noble or ſtates, the duke defraying all the expence 
of the military cſtabliſhmentout of he fe annual con- 
«ibations. The nobiliry and their vallals are alſo ex- 
empted from quartering and maintaining the, militia, 
i; the municipal towns are from quattering the horfe. 
The towns, however, quarter the foot, and pay ſer- 
"*X ſhall now deſcribe the principal towns in each of 


e ond Lb eg aun 5 
w—_ gives its name to the circle belonging to 
he duke of Strelitz ; the principal places in which are 
90 Suelitz is ſeated in a large plain almoſt ſur- 
rounded with moraffes. It is of 'a moderate circum- 
ſerence, has a pretty good market - place, and the ſtreets 
re wide and regular. It had a palace, which was burnt 
in the year 1712, when Adolphus Frederic III. duke of 
ctrelitz, and his whole family narrowly eſcaped periſh- 
ing in the flames, which broke out in the night, and 
conſumed all his coſtly furniture and valuable effects. 
In conſequence of this misfortune, his Serene Highneſs 


3 cry, »& T3 -- R ot >. 


Engliſh miles from the town of Strelitz, in a very plea- 
fant ſituation, at a place called Glieneke, which was 
before his hunting ſeat; and in 1733, he founded a new 


* 


town adjoining to the palace, and ordered it to be call- 
n el New Strelitz. This new town is regularly laid out 
W in the form of a ftar ; the center is a ſpacious market- 

; place, and from thence a number of ſtreets branch out 
ky 3 in ſtraight lines: the chief ſtreet leads to the palace, 
e 1 and is called Palace-ſtreet, and the next is by a pleaſant 


— £ 


| Jake. The buildings in theſe two ſtreets are elegant 
and commodious, and in ſome of the others there are | 
handſome houſes. The town enlarges every day, and 
it is imagined that it will, in time, reach t5 Old Stre- 
New Brandenburg, the capital of the circle of Star- 
Ie is the largeſt and handſomeſt town in the duke of 

trelitz's dominions. It is ſituated in a valley ſurround- 
ed with high hills, and is built in a circular form, with 
nine ſpacjous ſtreets, five extending in a direct line from 
| ealt to weſt, and four croſſing them from north to ſouth, 
The houſes are neat and handſome, and the ſtreets re- 
markably clean. The great church, which is dedicated 
to the 2 Mary, was erected in 1298, and is a large 
Gothic pile, with a very lofty tower of brick; the 
inſide is lichtſome and airy, ray | adorned after the Lu- 
theran cuſtom, with a variety. of images. There is a 
ſmaller church dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, which. 
formerly belonged to a Franciſcan convent. In the ſub- 
urbs were three churches, but one of them is in ruins, 
and divine wog i regularly performed in only one 
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whole circle. There are agreeable walks found the 
Fs g and in the environs of the city. New Bran- 
nburg enjoys very great privileges, and the inhabi- 


the neighbourhood abounds. ; 
The favourite retreat of the duke of Mecklenbur 


Delight: but this being only a hunting ſeat built by 

mitian Lewis II. there is nothing magnificent in the 
N though it is a neat ſtructure. It conſiſts only 
a ground floor, with wings on each fide, for the 
gentlemen and ladies attending their highneſſes. The 
font of the building extends ſixty-five feet, and the 
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in 1726 began to erect a ſumptuous palace about two | 


of the others. The town-houſe is a handſome brick | 
building, ſeated in the market-place. Here is a public | 
ſchool, which his Serene Highneſs has taken inder his 
protection, Here is alſo a ſuperintendancy for the 


ants carry on a confiderable trade In hops, with which | 


Strelitz is the palace of Ludewig's Luft, or Lewis's | 
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ſtables are very fine: they are built after the king of 
France's tables at Verla | hs 
ſtalls, in which are 7 number of fine horſes, Be- 
fore the palace is a Handſom 


dred paces in length: the water diſcharges itſelf in one 
great ſheet, into another bed, from which it runs into 
he gardens, which are adorned with all ſorts of fruit 


and foreſt- trees, ſtreams, fountains,” and a variety of 


ture is here repreſented in its moſt beautiful forms, 
without being diſguiſed by the Riff and laboured refine- 
ments of art, it being partly encloſed, like our parks, 
for -harbouring game, and at once adapted to ridin 

and walking. lere is a pleaſant ſ mg del 


ne variety of eee by the dar mate 2 
ba 


handſome bridge over the canal, 


f 


ſons, caſcades, foun- 


tains, and ſtatues, Among the 3 proſpects 


which every where open to the view, is Cæſars grove, ſo 


called from the buſtoes of the twelve Cæſars placed 


round a ſhady retreat. Cloſe by this grove the canal forms 
a round baſon with a handſome fountain. On each fide 
are fine walks encloſed with mounts, with winding paths 
in the groves to ſome ſtriking point of view. 
The Mecklenburg circle conſiſts of the antient dutchy 
of Mecklenburg, the caunty of Schwerin, the weſtern 
part of the principality of Wenden, and a ſmall part of 
the lordſhip of Roſtoc ; the principal places in which 


* 
1 


are the two following towns: * 

Parchim, the capital of this circle, is ſeated on the ri- 
ver Elde, which here divides itſelf into two branches, 
and in ſeveral parts runs eaſt and weſt through the tow ho 
which, though it has the name of a cage} is very in- 
conſiderable, and has only two pariſh churches. 


: 


whoſe banks riſe ina gent 
| paſture lands. The town, which is almoſt ſquare, is 


Town, the iſland of Schelf, and the Moor, which are 
all nearly encompaſſed by the lake, The old town is 


y [ 


but indifferently built; but the other parts, eſpecially 
the Schelf, are adorned with handſome. buildings. 
The cathedral is a fine Gothic pile, with a lofty ſpire, 
and is richly adorned on the inſide. Here is alſo a new 
church, the foundation. of which was laid in 1768, 
and is a tetragon of elegant architecture, but without 
any crowding of ornaments. '. The church dedicated to 
St: Nicholas is admired for the beauty of its ſituation, 
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ln the ſuburds is a founder for caſting bells and candons 
bs, 


which was formerly the chapel of St. George: here is 
alſo a public granary, which before the Reformation 
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The ducal palace is delightfully ſituated o a ant 


The ſtructure is ſpacious, and-lofty, and che 2 1 7 
of the duke and dutcheſs mel clegantly. uſhed, 
The duke's gallery, which Fab of ſeyen lar 
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twenty-four fine ſtone ſtatues, and at the extremities. of 
the garden, is a mount, from the top of. which you 


have a fine proſpect of the lake, the town gf Schwerin, 


entrance js through a ſmall portico, which leads wa 
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and the adjacent country. 


The 


les, and contain ſeparate 


| a i eme are pi Barth | 
/tance of one hundred and eighteen paces, a large canal, 
which forms a noble and magnificent caſcade,” one hun- 


Schwerin, the capital of the dominions of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, and the uſual reſidence of the dukes 
of that line, is delightfully ſituated on a beautiful lake, 
in gentle acclivity, and are diverſified 
| with pleaſant gardens, ſhady groves, fine fields and 


divided into four parts, namely, Schwerin, the New 
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to ihs Holy Ghoſt. The Dome is a Gothic ſtructure 
that contains a great number of inſcriptions and ſump- 


try; and before it is a ſpacious area that affords a com- 
laid out, the offices and ſtables are convenient, and the 
| welt of Guftrow, It has fourteen wide and long ſtreets,” 


| beſides ſmaller, and many thouſand handſome houſes. 
It properly conſiſts of three parts: the Old, New, and 


are parochial. In 16 


for young ladies, natiyes of Roſtoc. In this part is alſo 
the univerſity, which has twenty - four profeſſors, to whom 
the dukes annually pay the ſum of 3000 florins, and the 


city, 157 inhabitants are ſaid to boaſt of their having ſe- 
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ſt part o 


tendancy, 


near the town wall, and has a fine proſpect of the coun- - 


plete view of this elegant. ſtructure. The building is 
quadrangular and very lofty : the apartments are. well 


whole ſurrounded by an elegant garden. 


Roſtoc, a free imperial city, and the largeſt in both 


dutchies, is ſeated on the Warna, at the mouth of which 
it has an harbour, and ſtands twelve miles to the north- 


Middle Towns. The firſt ſtands on an eminence to- 
wards the eaſt, and contains the churches of St. Catha- 
rine, St. Peter, and St. Nicholas; the two laſt of which 
| 3 7 moſt of this part was deſtroyed 
by fire, but has 5 ince rebuilt with greater regula- 
rity. The middle Town is ſeparated from the former 
by a branch of the. Warna, and contains St. Mary's 
8 Auen ſtately ſtructure, in which are preſerved the 
entrails of the celebrated Grotius, who died here in 1645. 
Here is alſo the church of St. John, a library, and the 
council-houſe. In the Ne Town is St. James's church, 
which was formerly collegiate; the church of St. Mi- 
chael and that of the Holy Croſs, which has a convent 


town 500, towards their ſalaries. Here is alſo a public 
free-ſchool. Among the peculiarities belonging to this 


ven gates, ſeven large ſtreets that center in the great mar- 
ket, ſeven bridges over the Warna, ſeven doors to St. Ma- 
ry's church, ſeven towers to the town-hall, ſeven. great 
bells belonging to the town clocks, which chime at cer- 
tain hours, and ſeven vaſt lime- trees in their common gar- 
den. The magiſtracy conſiſts of three burgomaſters, one 
ſyndic, ſeventeen aldermen, one ſecretary, and a protho- 
notary. This city has a mint, and the right of coining 
gold, ſilver, and copper. Both the civil and criminal ju- 
riſdiction are veſted in the magiſtracy, though with right 
of appeal to the two ſupreme courts of juſtice. This city, 
is ſeated in the 54th degree 26 minutes north latitude, and. 
in the 12th degree 18 minutes eaſt longitude; and carries 
on a conſiderable trade. PR: 15 
ee 
e the Dutchy of HotsTeiv. - : 
Its Situation, Extent, the Face of the Country, and its Pro- 
duce. The Religion, Trade, and Commerce of the Inhabi- 
© tants. Of the Dukes of Holftein, their Titles, Arms, and 
Order of Knighthood : their Revenues, Courts of Juſtice, 
and principal Towns ; with a particular Deſcription of the 
" free Cities of Hamburgh, Altena, and Lubec. | 


T* HE dutchy of Holftein is bounded towards the 
north by the dutchy of Sleſwic and the Baltic, 
which is alſo its eaſtern boundery ; towards the ſouth by 
the dutchy of Lauenburg, the territories of Lubec and 
Hamburg; and on the weſt by the Elbe, which ſeparates 


0 
ip o 
themſelyes from inundations by. raiſing 


| the German ocean, and the mouth of the Elbe, deren. 
| beans, and particularly rape- ſced; and alſo. aff? © 
2 3 e e or a fine 


ſia, on which he aſſumed the name of 
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of. 


| Its ſituation between the Baltic and German ory” © | 
poles it tofrequent ſtorms, which indeed purity dg fr 
oblige the inhabitants to be at great expence wk 4 


2% 


kit of excellent marſhes that produce wheat, hue ® 


breed of c that are much larger and ſtro 
in the champaign country; and, beſides — | 
reat nunber of heifers are brought here to be ten: 
The middle part of the country indeed moſtly. conf, 
ſand and heath, yet affords good paſture for ſheep, In th 
pare the fern is mowed, and in winter ſtrewed in thecoy. | 
ouſes, The diſtricts which border on the Baltic, anden. 
fiſt of champaign lands, are very fertile; and the beef veal, 
mutton, and lamb, are very fat and palatable. The breej 
of horſes is on the decline, but this country ſtill au | 
ſome that are very beautiful, and are ſold for two or three 
hundred rixdollars. Holſtein likewiſe abounds in pou. 
try, wild-fowl, and game of all kinde. 
The German ocean, with the Baltic, the rivers, thelalez 
and ponds, furniſh the inhabitants with great plenty af: 
variety of iſh. In this country are fiſh-ponds of a yer n. 
gular : nature, which for two or three years abound with 
pike, carp, lampreys, and perch; but every third or ſoumm 
year are drained, and the fiſh ſold; after which the p 
is for ſome years ſown with oats, or uſed as paſture 
and then again laid under water and ftocked with ff, 
This is ſaid to be a moſt Iucrative piece of oeconomy. 
Here are no hills that deſerve the a. The prin 
cipal inland rivers are the Eyder, the Stor, and the 
Trave, the laſt of which, among other ſtreams, recgivg 
into it the Pennau, the Schivenſtin, and the Schwarta, . 
The inhabitants are generally fair, handſome; frong 
and brave, and ſo juſt and true to. their words and pro- 
miſes, that in the neighbouring parts of German be 
Holſtein faith is become proverbial., They ate fond 
good cheer, and the great love to appear with a iplendd. 
. Fi 8 
Ibs eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm. The church 


are under the inſpection of provoſts, ſubordinate to theg- 
neral ſuperintendants who preſide over the king of Der- 
mark's ſhare in the dutchies of Sleſwic and Holen, I 
over thoſe of the duke of Holſtein within his. part of the 
latter; and theſe churches are viſited every year by the 
ſuperintendant of the ruling prinſee. 
This country has ſeveral manufactories, particular 
in the towns of Altena and Gluckſtadt, but theſe might 
be greatly enlarged. Its advantageous ſituation for com. 
mere, from its bordering on the Baltic fea and the Ger. 
man ocean, and its having the advantage of navigable | 
rivers, are not properly improved. Its exports are grain, 
malt, grots, ſtarch, buck-wheat, peas, beans, rape-ſeed, 
horned cattle, ſheep, ſwine, horſes, veniſon, poulty, 
ee, gs 
This country is divided hetween the duke of Hollen 
Gottorp and the king of Denmark. Duke Adolphus, & | 


1 
1 


cond ſon to Frederic I. was the founder of the'Gottorp 
line, by bequeathing his ſhare in the dutchics of Sleſms. 
and Holſtein to his ſons, of whom only the thigd d 


| John Adolphus had iſſue, I his prince introduced th 


right of e eurOips and dying in 1616, his, | 


duke Frederic III. had for his ſucceſſor duke Chiu 
Albert, who was alſo ſucceeded by his ſon duke 'regerc 
IV. whoſe ſon Charles Frederic in a ſecond mairigf 
eſpouſed Anne the eldeſt daughter of Peter I. «mp% 
of Ruſſia ; but was ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed of all ns te 
ritories. This prince dying in 1739, his ſon dul 
Charles Peter was in 1743 declared great duke of Rub 
Peter Feodorowith 
and in July 1762, aſcended the throne of Rulſa; bu 
was ſoon after depoſed by his wife, and this was p 
followed by his death, when his young ſon, 2 
born in 1754, was declared great duke of Ruſſia. Y 
alſo duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, of which country 915 
Frederic Auguſtus of Holſtein-Gottorp is appointed | 


it from the dutchy of Bremen, and by the German 


miniſtrator during the young duke's minority, _ The 
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The king iles himſelf duke of Holſtein, Stormar, and 


this country; f "1-che-dukes of Holſtein: and-Sleſwick 
Dare _ heirs of Norway, dukes of Sleſwick, Hol- 
dien ge mar, and Dirmarſh, and -counts of Olden- 
he duke of Holftein conſiſt of five fields, 

an eſeutcheon. | 
bella in his paws à bent halbert argent, for 
The ſecond or, two lions r ee for 
leaf expanded and 


and an 
ed oy 
wo The third gules, a nettle 
wied into three 
bag ules and argent, having round it three nails 


mute, 5 nt, capariſoned ſable, for Ditmarſh. The 


e quarterly, the firſt and fourth or, ary | 


ies, for Oldenburg; and the third and fourth, a croſs 


mne, Whic e e giv 
— ie, The enſign of this order is a a red croſs ena- 


The king of Denmark from his ſhare in the dutchy of 
Holſtein, enjoys both a ſeat and voice in the college of 


ſellors that have ſalaries, and three ſecretaries, one of 
whom is always keeper of the records: this court is held 
four times a year. The other courts are, the ſupreme 
bailiwic court, which on the riſing of the chancery 
court, is held by the members of the regency. office. 
This court receives appeals from the lower bailiwic 
courts; but from theſe ſuperior courts no appeal lies, 
except to the king. Ever ſince the year 1754, the re- 
gency court has had the ſupreme authority in the trial of 
criminals, With reſpe& to inferior courts, the ſeveral 
cauſes in the towns are tried by the magiſtracy, from 
whoſe ſentences appeals lie to the court of regency, 
Every town has likewiſe a petty court of its own, that 
takes cognizance of criminal cauſes, defamatory words, 
{mall debts, and the like, and from theſe an appeal lies 
to the magiſtracy. . | 
lt is remarkable, that the nobility and convents in 
the dutchy of Holſtein, with their tenants, are ſubject 
tO 2 joint government, to which every Michaelmas the 
king and duke alternately ſucceed. The perſon in whom 
the directory is lodged, after previous notification to the 
other ſoyereign's office of regency, iſſues forth orders 
and citations to the provincial court in both their names ; 
6 always gives precedence to the kings. The law 
maus of the ſubjects are uſually carried firſt before the 
joint quartal court, which is held ſix weeks before the 
lion of the provincial court, and is, as it were, a pre- 
Parative to the next provincial court, for the greater diſ- 
Patch of affairs which are-brought to it, when thought 
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The firſt of theſe is a lion crown- | 


| garden. 
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; the director is under the ruling ſovereign 
current year. The court is cbm 


We 


ee by the ſovereignn. 
all now proceed to deſcribe, the 


> 1 
Fi * 
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We ſhall 


or the 


bour, A to which is a baſon for the reception of 
veſſels; but there being no ſprings here, the greateſt part 
of the houſes have ciſterns for the receiving of rain; 


and thoſe which are without ſuch 'conveniences, are 
| obliged to uſe the harbour water, or that of the new moat. 


Here is the ſeat of the king's regency, and the offices 

and courts connected with it. Both the palace congre- 

gation and the garriſon frequent the town church; but 

the Calviniſts have a church of their own, the Papiſts a 
chapel, and the Jews a ſynagogue, The town has ſeve- 

ral times been beſieged, but has never been taken. 


Itzehoa, an antient and handſome town, ſeatedſon the 


river Stor, and diyided into the Old and New, the latter 
of which is partly ſurrounded by the main ſtream of the 


1 


parates it from the QId Town. In this part is St. Lau- 


] rence's church, which is a ſtately edifice, and near it a 


convent for ladies of noble birth. Here is alſo an alms- 


| houſe, which has a chapel. In the New Town is St. Ni- 


cholas's chapel, the town-houſe, and a Latin-free ſchool. 


Rendſburg, a fortified town on the river Eyder, ſeated - 


on the confines of Germany. It conſiſts of three parts. 
The Old Town ſtands on an iſland in the Eyder, and it 
was nee conteſted whether the iſland belonged to the 
dutchy of Sleſwic, or to Holſtein, The town conſiſts of 
600 houſes, and is generally well garriſoned. In it is 
the royal armoury, the carriage-houſe, and the granary, 
which are large buildings. . 
one in the Old Town near a Latin free ſchool, and the 
other in the New Town. It has its own conſiſtory, 
and is the ſeat of the king's general ſuperintendents over 
Holſtein and the bailiwic of Rendſburg. It has a com- 
mercial college, eſtabliſhed here in 1738 by Chriſtian VI. 
Ploem is a town almoſt environed by a great and ſmall 
lake: it is divided into. the Old and New, the laſt of 
which belongs to the bailiwic of Ploen, and in the for- 
mer is a parith church and a Latin ſchool, Without the 
Lubec gate is a ſuburb, The ducal palace here, which 
was rebuilt by duke Joachim Erneſt, ſtands high, and 
commands a beautiful proſpect. To the weſtward of 
this palace, and adjoining tothe ſtable, a garden has lately 
been laid out, with a park, at the end of which is an hy- 
draulic machine for the conveyance of water to the pa- 
lace. On one ſide of it is a ſpacious kitchen garden, and 
in an iſland farther up the lake is a delightful pleaſure 


ed by fire. e 
The duke of Holſtein-Gottorp's part of this dutchy is 


* 


about half as large as that which belongs to the king, and 

brings in a revenue of 200,000 rixdo 

cipal town in this territory is, | 
Kiel, the capital of that part of Holſtein, ſubje& to 

the duke, which is ſituated on a bay of the Baltic, and 


the prince's palace and the ſtate colleges. Beſides the 
town church here is one belonging to the palace, with a 
convent church, and a chapel at the farther end of the 


ſuburbs. It has alſo an univerſity, founded in 1665 by 


d uke Chr iſtian Albert, | 


9 by letters patent under the ſeals of both ſove- 


Dad 5 We 


in the king of Denmark's ſhare in the dutehy t Holden. f 
3 begin with Gluckſtadt, called in Latin Ty- 
chopolis, a town and fortreſs ſituated in the diſtri of 
arty | Stormar, on the Elbe, which here receives into it a ſmall 
tiver, called the Rhein. This town is regular and well 
built; and the market-place op reets. 
b It was built in 1620, on a wafß ground called the Wil- 
 derneſs, by the permiſſion of Chriſtian IV. who in the 
| patent, (ſave orders that it ſhould be named Gluckſtadt, 
ortunate Town, conferring on it at the ſame 
time many privileges. The adjacent country being hol- 
low and marſhy, a ſtone cauſeway of near four miles in 
| length has been carried along it, and on the land-ſide 
the town may be eaſily laid under water. It has a har- 


into the main ſtreets. 


the Stor, and partly by a canal drawn from it, which ſe- 


has two pariſh churches, 


This town has been four times entirely deſtroy- 
lars. The prin- 


has a convenient harbour. It is well built, and contains 


— 


7 5 This court is alternately held at Kiel and Gluck- 
ſtadt, for the 
1 4 rt is of four of the 
King's eounſellors, and the like number of the princes, 
hg muſt all be nobles, alſo of four men of letters for 
each ſovereign, afliſted by a chancellor, who is alters | 
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We ſhall 'how-defcribe the cities of Holſtein neither 
ſubisck to che king of Denmark nor to che duke of Hol 
ſtel n. Gottorp, affd ſhall begin with Hamburg; Which 
was formerly the metropolis of all Holſtein, rill it be. 
cane a free imperial city. It is ſeated on the north fide 
ol the river Elbe, which there forms a commodious har 
bour, in the fiſty-third degree ſixteen minutes north la- 
titude, and in the e Ct minutes eaſt 
longitude from London. It is built partly on iſtands, 
and partly. on the, continent, and has a territory that ex- | 
tends twelve miles round, in Which are ſeveral yy vil- } 

lages and fine'ſeats; Its ſtreetg are for the moſt 


yy 


ande; but ſeveral are very narrow, and there are many 
lanes.” The heuſes, which are built with brick} are ver); 
: hiv, and thoſe in the 'broatl/ ſtreets ' make à handſome} 
appearance,” This is the ſecond of the Hanſe tons, and 


Pp 8 FO” ei & ' "IX { * ; 18 ; 9 be f | 
is flot only naturally ſtrong, but is as well fortißed by the town, a canal is opened into the river Trave, fort. 
art as à place of its magnitude can well admit of. It is fake of a communication with Luber and the Baltic fe | 


The walls and other fortifications that lie open to view, | 
are planted with: rows of very high trees, ſo that on that | 
ſide of the walls next Altena, none of the ef 
ſeen. It has ſix gates, and three entrancks by water, 


nearly eitcular, and five or ſix miles in cireumference, ig the going round the coaſt of Jutland, and undergo. | 


namely, two from the Eibe, and one from the Alſter!] moſt 


The wall is defended by twenty-three bulwarks, beſides 
other outworks, and a very deep ditch.” A noble line 
with other works runs from the largeſt baſon of the All 
ſter to the Elbe, about half a mile above the town; and 


on the other ſide of the baſon below the town, is the 


Star-fort, à fortification ſo ſtrong, that in 1686, the 
king of Denmark with all his army could net take it, 
The number of houſes in Hamburg are ſaid to amount 


to about thirty thouſand;'and it has ſix large market- 


- 


ſtructutes; but are open thoroughfares all day long, and 


in ſome of them are bookſellers- ſiops. Here are fix lofty: lue of which from Yorkſhire alone, and generally -ſhinged 
ſteeples, ſome of which are covered with copper, though from Hull, is computed 'to-amount to above a hne 
the frames are 50 of timber. The great ſpire of St. thouſand! 


Peter is the higheſt, that of St. Michael's is four hun- other goc 
t. Nicholas's is ſupported by large gilt liſh merchants make a very extraordinary figure her; 
lobes. St. Catharine's has à noble front, adoi nei with | they form à body that has ſeveral privileges, and hae 
tatues in niches, and the ſteeple is formed of ſeveral] church and miniſter of their own. The Hamburghen 
lantherns diminiſhing to the laſt, which ſupports a ſpire | alſo trade very conſiderably into Livonia and Ruſſia; a 


dred feet high. 


like that of St. Bride's in Fleet-ſtreet, London; but is 
much-taller : round the middle of this ſteeple is a gilt 
crown; and its organ, which is ſaid to be the beſt in 
Europe, has 6000 pipes. The ſpire of the cathedral, | 
with the tower on which it is ſupported, are near 360 feet ö 
high; and though it is ſecularized, it has a dean and chap- 
ter, who with the cathedral and ſeveral houſes belonging 
to it, as under the immediate protection of his Britannic 
majeſty, as duke of Bremen. Beſides theſe there are five | 
other very large churches, and eight chapels of eaſe. | 
Hamburg has an univerſity, well endowed and furniſh- | 
ed with fix profeſſors. The fenate houſe and'town-hall 
form an antient large, and noble ſtructure. The ex- 
change, which is built oppoſite to it, is a fine building, 
but inferior to that in London. The Britiſh reſident | 
and company have a handſome hall. The emperor and 
<veral princes of Germany have their own poſt-houſes ; 
but that for England and Holland is the only one that 
can be ſaid to belong to the public. Here is alſo an 
opera- houſe, chiefly for the reſidents and other foreigners, 


of whom there are ſome from moſt of the trading king- 


doms in Europe. This city is celebrated for its care of 
the poor; for they Have here an hoſpital for orphans 
which has a revenue of between 50 and 60, ooo pounds 
a year: they have ſometimes above 300 infants abroad 
at nurſe, who, when able to dreſs themſelves, are taken 
into the houſe: the boys, if they ſhew extraordinary 
abilities, are maintained at thé univerſity, the reſt are 
put out to trades; and the girls, after they can read, 
ſpin, knit, &c. are ſent to ſervice. There are alſo a large 
hoſpital for poor travellers that fall fick, and another 
for the relief of maimed, antient, and decayed ſeamen, 
where care is alſo taken of the widows and children of 
thoſe who loſe their lives in the ſervice of the public. 
In another about a hundred and fourteen poor, old, blind, 
and dumb people are maintained. There is likewiſe St. 
Job's for the venerea] diſeaſe ; and a peſt-houſe. Be- 


"ſides theſe hoſpitals there are niany-farllty. ſo -— 


'taſk are hoiſted up in a baſket over -a/table in the hall 
— the ſight and ſmelt of what they muſt nor 


part 2 the trading nations in Europe geſort/thithe; f 
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owers, widow s, orphans, & ol anti a great nu 

hooks e evo ea hoe on, | 
kerfays are manufactured, wich which thoſe cant,” 
cloarhetl: In one of them, ſuch as habæ hot performed they. 
while the reſt-are at dinner; chiat they may be ele 

ere are likewiſe ſocieties for making good loſſes 1 | 


| Hamburg, from its ſituation, has all-poſhible/aq ; 
br foreign and domeſtic trade, anditherefore ns rang 3 


4 

e ſhips come up to their doors to lade and unlade, 1 

this city has ſuch. advantages from its port, iti vive, 2 | 
anals, that tan no where be exceeded in Kuropez 6 | 
eſides the Elbe, which enters the German ocean. þ w 


g the difficulties and expencewaich attend paſſing the 
ound. Hence its trade is very conſiderable ; forthe 


Elbe, and the many navigable rivers that fall ind i, 
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places. The churches are antient, large, and bandſome The chief articles which the Hamburghers impcht im 


abroad are woollen manufactures from England, the m. 


ounds a year; with Engliſh ſtockings, m 
F amounting to a very great ſum. Ter 


-. 


for the goods they ſend into the north part of the empir, 
and into Poland, they have a return in linen yarn, us 
flax, honey, wax, aniſeed, linſeed, oil, drugs, &c. -... 
Above two hundred Engliſh ſhips enter this harbour 
every year, and a great number come from Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. This city has a great ſhare in the 
Greenland whale-fiſhery, have commonly fifty or ſut) 
ſhips employed in this trade, whence they are able to 
export great quantities of oil and whale- bone, but from 
their great trade upon the Elbe they are obliged; to buy 
more of theſe articles from the Dutch, than their owt 
ſhips can ſupply them with. In time of war they fit out 
ſhips of force to convoy the merchantmen z and they ut 
ſtrong at land as well as ſea; for they have a conta 
garriſon of near two thouſand men, and are able to am 
twelve or fourteen thouſand. Beſides the beer bre 
here, great quantities of which are exported, the) bar 
erected ſeveral manufactures, ! particularly weaving of 
damaſks, brocades, velvets, and other rich filks, cali 
printing, and ſugar-baking.' 
The government of this city is veſted in the ſenate and 
three colleges of burghers, and is a mixture of then 
tocratical and democratical form: the prinei perſon 
of the republic are veſted with almoſt every act of fu 
reignty, while the management of the finances 159%; 
entruſted to the burghers. They are governed d ther 
own magiſtrates, have no ſeat or vote in the general i 
of the empire, and are only ſubject to the general lam 
the Germanic body. They are, however, under the pro 
tection of the emperor, to . they pay annua e 
crowns. The common priſon for malefactors is in ot 
hangman's houſe. After ſentence is pronounced, wi 
is always on Friday, and the execution on the hm 's 
following, they are not carried to a dungeon, but i h 
handſome upper room, where th are allowed a8 
bed, with all reaſonable comforts ſuitable to their co 
dition, and are conſtantly attended by one of ” = 
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metaze to adyiſe the inhabitants to retite with ſuch of their 
effects as they could carry off, the magiſtrates came out 
in a body, and falling at his feet, offered him 56.000 rix- re 
dollars to ſpare the town, Steinbock inkilted on 250,009; : "+21 
f| this, they were ready to comply withy and enty begged g | 
time to go to Hamburg for the money; but the general 1 2 
woulda mit of nodelay.; ſo that the inhabitants were oblig= + | 
ed to leave the place, the mothers with their infants at * 
their breaſts, the ſons with theit aged fathets on their backs, 
| her, | others groaned under loads of houſhold fürniture; While 
ture according, to che ſtrength | all beyailed their fate with dreadful es and lamentati- 
rer, It will. not be | ons, While they paſſed out the Sweet Rood ready with 

in their hands, and, Before they were all 
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that among.the ſeveral convents | flaming torches 


and are gone out, entered the town and ſet fire to. all parts 
Which burnt about 2000 houſes, with ſeveral fingmapa- 
Zines, and the popiſh church; ſome old men, Women, 
and infants all periſhed in the flames; but they ſpared th 
eir Luthetan and Calviniſt churches, with about 80 houſes : 1 
being picked ug by the! dies, wh 7 e chat lay on the ſide next Hamburg. The Swedes, in jul⸗ . 4 
| -ouſe of, corteft190s and partly to the manufacture. of | tification of this barbarous proceeding, pretended that ma- | 
tai lockings, Worſted being carried by the Pari officers | gazines of proviſions and itores were preparing here for 
rothe habitations.of the poor, and alia mog to be carded, | the-Rufſians and Saxons, and that it was done by way ob. 
ud bun; theſe fetch their work, fron, thence eyery | repriſal forthe burhingof Stade, and vtherervelties com- 
"urious piece of work here intitles an attifcer to the free- nia. But it ought to be remembered, that the Danes had 
tom of his companys 2 benefit, that can no ggtberwiſe be | belieged Stade in Form, and that its deſtruQion proceeded | 
obtained but either ye 1 by, marrying a freeman's | from their bombs: while Steinbock afted the part of: a 
widow or daughters, Or elſe.at A. very, great expence. | cruel incendiary againſt naked walls, and a poor defence- = 
' The. merchants of, Hamburg are doufteous, but too | leſs people. What compleated the ruin of Altena was the 
and t! ry | Faging of the plague at the ſame time in Holſtein ; ſo that 
in their own, houſes, are extremely liberal when | the Hamburghers were forced, for their own preſervation, 
they treat ſtrangers. Coaches here are Very numerous, | to ſhut the gates of the city againſt their diſtreſſed n:igh- , 
though the crookedneſs and narrowneſs of many of the | bours, many of whom periſhed thro cold and want. The 
inconvenient ;.. yet there is hardly a kingof Denmark, howeyer, rel ieved them as far as poſſible, 
ſicetable ſhop»keeper without one. and ſupplied them with materials for rebuilding their town, 
The: hackney-coaches are alſo, very numerous. The which, by the help of charities, has been done in a beauti- 
ful manner, and is at preſent a finer and more' pleaſant 
town than ever, it being the market for the ſale of goods 
horſes, but by a dozen, or more men, who are linked to | broughtby e the Indies. 
theſe machines with flings acroſs their ſhoulders, and | The laſt place we ſhall mention in Holſtein is Lubec, 
drag along a weight of two tons. Among the other pe- the chief of the Hanſe- towns. This city is ſeated at the 
culiarities, the ladies are attended to church not by a | confluence of ſeveral rivers, the largeſt of which is the 
footman, but by a ſervant-maid, with a book hanging by Trave, upon which it has a harbour. It ſtands 15 miles 
F ind, if the e very | to the ſouth- weſt of the Baltic, and 38 from Hamburg, 
cold, with a braſs ſtove upon the other. Both ſtrangers in the 54th degree 31 minutes north latitude, and in the 


"offer a glaſs cf ine $9) Every dals 
in the ſtreets of this city, Which is 
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and natives of the beſt faſhion ſpend their time at an odd | 10th degree 42 minute eaſt longitude, _ 
kind of tavern kept in a cellar, or vault, which has a pro- This is a large, rich, populous, free, and imperial city, 
about two miles. in length, and upwards of a mile in 
brings in a conſiderable revenue to the ſtate, it being un- breadth. The city ſtands on the two ſides of a long hill of 
der the management of a depury, put in by a ſelect num- moderate height, the eaſtern part extending down the de- 
| SIRE Re Iclivity towards the river Wackenitz, as the weſtern does 

Altena is a conſiderable town ſeated in a moſt delight- | towards the Trave. It is environed with walls, towers, 
ful country on a high. ſhore of the Elbe, not above a | falſe brays, wide moats, and ſtrong ramparts, which be- 
cannon- ſhot to the weſt of Hamburg... The ſtreets are | ing planted with trees, form a very delightful walk, The | 
regularly laid out, ſpacious and well paved. The town | houſes are all of ſtone, hut old faſhioned, and the ſtreets, 4 
contains about 3000 houſes, and upwards of 30, ooo in- which are pretty ſtraight and lofty, are for the moſt part 
habitants, with two Lutheran churches, and the ſame | ſteep ; but others at the bottom of the hill have a canal 
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ant number for the German and Daniſh Calviniſts, with a | running through the middle, with rows of limes on the 8 wr 
m fifth forthe French Calviniſts, a ſixth for the Papiſts, and | fides. Thechurches are magnificent, and amount to about | 
red two Menonite churches, beſides thoſe belonging to other | twenty, beſides the cathedral. Ithas ſeveral large market- | ER 
are ſects, who are allowed the free exerciſe of their religion ; | places, and handſome public buildings, particularly the | = 
0 the Jews are alſo very numerous, and have a large ſyna- | ſenate-houſe, which is a ſuperb ſtructure, and has ſeveral 1 
00 gogue, but pay two thouſand ducats a year as protection- towers. On the ground-floor is the hall of audience, | 1 
14 money. Here is a royal ſeminary, to which the town- which is well furnithed, where the ſenate aſſembles, and 1 
and ſchool is united, an orphan and poor-houſe, an anato- | in this ſtructure are tae archives of the Hanſe-towns, ty i 
ri mical theatre, and three docks for the building of ſhips. | Here is alſo a fine exchange. The collegiate church of St. 1 1 
ons Among its ornaments is the mall, which, being planted | Mary is a noble pile, richly adorned with images and pic- "hh 
e- with tour rows of trees, forms an agreeable walk. This | tures; among the laſt is one called the Dance of Death, Fill 
ley town has a variety of manufactures, and its trade is far | This ſtructure is ſupported by tall pillars, each af one ſtone, 3 
hel from being inconſiderable, the Elbe bringing ſhips of | and has a very lofty ſpire covered with gilt lead. The nun- 

det urthen to the merchants ein, | . | nery of St. John has a domina or abbeſs, a prioreſs, and 

S0 he origin of its name is thus accounted for: deputies | twenty-two conventualiſts, and has its own church and — -» 

2 from Hamburg, in a remonſtrance to the king of Den- | chaplain. The convent of St. Mary Magdalen was, at the 

000 mark againſt building it too near their city, frequently | the time of the reformation, converted into a poor houſe, - 

| te made ule of the words Dat is all te nae, or That is too near; | which has alſo its particular church and chaplain. In the 4 

hich king taking particular notice of the three laſt mono- ſuppreſſed convent of St. Catharine has been founded a 

ndaſ hllables, ſaid bantering to the deputies, he could not ex- | grammar ſchool of ſeven claſſes, and in that building is a if 

to! cuſe himſelf from going on building it; but that to oblige | public library. The convent of St. Anne has been con- 1 

pool em he would call it by the name they had given it. This | verted into an alms-houſe, and houſe of correction, both 

co bun is famous for the calamities it ſuffered in 1712, when | which are handſome buildings under excellent regulati- | 

- count Steinbock, the Swediſh general, after defeating the ! ons. Here is alſo an hoſpital dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt, | 
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; Of the Dutchies of Sare- Lauenburg. Namen . 7 dew, 


and the Principality of Lunenberg-Zell. Their Situation, {gundations; the ties md f ab 


I pair at a great expence, under the inſp prop 
appointed for that purpoſe. ' Grat number of ea; * 


} 


to wheat-land, barley-land, ſand and heath. Dr, Buſ- | countries alſo 2 a great deal of fag. 


ever, pĩpduces large quantities of flax; great advantages 
eaſons, the maſ- 


of the country, and gee vr to be moſt profitable. 


market- town; 0 8 the inhabitants amount to about 
6,000 ſouls, manufactures are but little known here. 


The exports of the country amount annually to about | at the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648, they returneditsa 
1000 laſts of rye, 450 pounds of cheeſe, 7000 ſtone of | dutchyand fief of the empire. In 1675, the dukeof Brun 
wool, timber, and wood for fuel, to the amount of 20,000 | wic and Lunenburg, in conjuction with the biſhop af 
rixdollars, a conſiderable quantity of butter, and ſomefiſh, | Munſter, over-run the country. The conquerors thought 
The king of Great-Britain is entitled, on account of | of ſharing the dutchies of Bremen and Verden between 
his poſſeſſing this dutchy, to a ſeat and voice in the col- | them; but Sweden kept the whole to herſelf, except: 

ſmall part, which was reſtored to the duke of Brunſue 

Lauenburg is dependent on the privy council at Ha- | and Lunenburg. During the northern war, theſ 
nover, it has its own particular regency, which conſiſts | dutchies were reduced by the Danes; but in 1715 king 
of the chief governor for the time being, and three re- Frederic IV transferred them to the elector of Bruni 
gency counſellors, It has only its own tribunal, which | wic, in Leu of the ſum of 700,000 rixdollars, andafte- 
is compoſed of a judge, two provincials, and two coun- | wards Sweden likewiſe ceded them to that elector; for 
ſellors at law, with the like number of aſſeſſors, who | which the king received 1,000,000 of rixdollars.” 


lege of the princes of the empire. But though Saxe- 


are not in the ſovereign's ſervice, The principal places 
in this dutchy are Ratzeburg and Lauenburg. 


Lubec, ſeated on an iſland, in a large and deep lake of the 


ſame name, from whence a river iſſues, by means of which | the following colleges : the regency, which conlif F 
boats go to Lubec with goods and paſſengers. In the year | three counſellors, and is ſubordinate to the privy- e 

| at Hanover; and the chancery, which is compoſedofthree 
but fince that time the ſtreets have been regularly built | counſellors of the regency, a director, and certain ul, 


1693, the Danes bombarding this place, laid it in aſhes ; 


and the conſiſtory. Near the lake tothe north-weſt of the | bers of the chancery, with ſeven 


money ; but the town is to keep it in repair, 


the ſouth of Lubec. Several of the houſes are built ſo low, | as duke of Bremen, is 


that the upper ſtory lies level with the ſtreets, while the 


ground-fioors of others are ſome ells higher. This town | where that river flows into the Elbe. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
is held the court of the bailiwie of Lag enb * 


| ward on'the ſame river; and to the northy 
| tory belonging te the city of Hamburg, ang 


to them ſeveral other rivers ; as for inſtance; the Ott 


| niſm, and the Jutchy of Bremen are 111 churches, wit 


1 Lauenbur the arms of the archbiſhopric, that is, Gules two k#3 
Ratzeburg is a ſtrong town, nine miles to the ſouth of | in a ſaltire argent, with a ſmall croſs argent in chief 


N : 


. 
7 


We now come to the dutehies of Braman... 7 
den the former terminates to the ea r Ve. | 
cpaliey of Lawenburg'; © the ſouth cata. | 
of Verden; to the ſouthward on the Weler;'yothe — 
atem. 


Elbe. Its dimenſions are variouſly given þ eme 
VV 
The country is very level. The Elbe and dhe Wye 

by which the greateſt part of it is envirdied, vec; 


Schwinge, and the Luke; diſcharge theme ; 
Elbe, and the Welſer receives into cke I he 12 
ſur; the Rodau, and the Wieduunm nts 


© The banks of the Elbe, the Oſte, and dhe Wey 


bordered with very rich marſh-lands/'andin ſome 5 * 
the country produces extraordinary ple ef gene 
fruit, For the preſervation of theſe marſh- lande 


in conan 


bred here: the heaths are alſo covered wird hep ws 
the breeding of bees is much followed. In ſome plan 
is dug a kind of free-ſtone, and in others great quani. 
ties of turf, which'is exported to Bremen and Hamb ur, 
and uſed in the brick-kilns and"glafs-houſes, © The 


The eſtabliſhed religion of the inhabitants is 
137 paſtors. The ſupreme inſpection of the churches 

it dutchy, and of Verden, la 2 g — | 
perintendant. As to the Crrigtie e fs fn 
congregations in the dutchy of Bremen. 
Ihe only manufactories here are for the making uf 
cordage, linen and woollen cloth, kerſeys, and other 
The dutchy of Bremen was formed out of an archbi. - 
ſhopric, which was ſubdued by the Swedes in 1644 bit 


The elector of Brunfwic, and duke of Bremen, bear 


The dutchies of Bremen and Verden are jointly unis 


after the Dutch manner. In the market- place ſtands the | ciary counſellors, and takes cognizance of cri > 

' regency office, where is alſo held the chief court of juſtice | other cauſes. In the high court of juſtice fit all the mem _ 

afleflors, who are nomu- 5 V 

town where boats go off to Lubec, is a delightful walk of | nated by the ſtates of each dutchy. To this court of ju _ 

limes and aſh trees, named Belvedere. One part of the | ſtice all civil caſes requiring a judicial deciſion are ub- 
town is ſubject to the elector of Hanover, and the other to | je&, as alſo the officers of the ſovereign in affair 

the principality of Ratzeburg in Mecklenburg Strelitz : | which the prince is concerned, together with the nobiliſ « 

the bridge on that ſide is above 4.00 paces long, and the | and the magiſtrates of the towns. From this tribundl Fa 

rebuilding of it coſt at leaſt 10,000 rixdollars, Lubec| appeals are carried to the high court of appeals at Zell 

5 The chief branches of the revenues of the elecbom i ma 

Lawenburg, or Lauenburg, a ſmall town, ſituated on | thoſe of the domain bailiwics, exciſe, ſtamp-duty, © roy 

a hill near the Elbe and Stechenitz, twenty-five miles to | The principal town ſubject to the king of Great- Britun, De 
| A 

Stade, which is ſeated on the Schwinge near the pla te 

T his town is if the 

fubſiſts by ſhipping, and its trade in corn and wood, Tt | ſeat of the regency of the dutchies of Bremen and = we 

er 


GY. alſo a great thoroughfare for goods brought up the Elbe | den, as alſo of the chancery, -chief court of jr, | 
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ecturch, the celebrated academy 
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r af! rover 
: tas} be fo tification ns. n 5 4 
a give u p articular Gan the al; 
Bremen. 1 5 ſeated on the Weſer, which 
Ee be G eee but + Gent 
Ted by a lary le. er one tha 8 
all-the a billings and ee er : 
the Old and — 


| 3,1 1&7 
25 ee ee. | 


ds 
he nie by the eu aps 1 its hoid is the 


lead- cellar, remarkable for the undeca ee bodies that lie 
there. Here is alſo the convent. of St. John wich its 
of the Calviniſts, with 
its ſpacious library, the armoury, the hoff ital, in which 
is an anatomical theatre, the work: houſe, and other 
public buildings. Under the large bie of the Weler 
is a water-wheel, which works an engine that raiſes ' 95 
water by which the city is ſupplied, as in London, by 
pipe laid under the ſtreets; and at the other end « of this 
ridge is an ingenious fulling-mill. 18 

1 the New Town' is St. Paul's church, which we 
longs to the Calviniſts, and in the ſuburbs bre two more, 
The New Tewn conſiſts chiefly of gardens'and little 
pleaſure-houſes belonging to the princi ipal 3 
and other inhabitants of the Old city; it has lar 
mare regular ſtreets than the latter, and moſt ran 
are planted with-rows of limes and wild cheſnuts. The 
Calviniſt is the eſtabliſhed religion, it being profeſſed by 
the whole body of the corporation, though with reſpect to 
numbers they are nearly equalled by the Lutherans, 
The corporation is Compoſed of four burgo-maſters, and 
twenty-four counſellors, or aldermen, The merchants 
and tradeſmen have their elders ; but theſe have no 
ſhare in the government of the cj 3 arriſon con- 
fiſts of about fix hundred men. are ſeveral manu- | 
_— and the inhabjtants carry on A conſiderable 
trade. 125 

Verden is bounded! on theeaſt and Gith by the dutchy 
of Lunenburg, on the weſt by the Weſer and the dutchy 
of Bremen, and on the north by the dutchies of Brem 
and Lunenburg, extending both i in length and breadth 
about twenty-eight miles. 

This dutchy conſiſts chiefly of heaths, and high, dry 
lands, as alſo of foreſts; but there are en 
lands on the rivers Weſer and Aller. The latter waters 
almoſt all the ſoutherly, but the Weſfer only a part of 
the weſterly. boundaries of the country, try, and ls aſt re- 
caves alſo the Aller. The other pdt river is the i 
Wumme, which riſes on the borders of Lunenburg, 
traverſes the dutchy from'eaft to welt, and IFOHves into 
it the ſmaller rivers that riſe here. 

The inhabitants are Lutherans, who have the ſame 


conliſtory with the dutchy of Bremen, and one and the 


e general ſuperintendant. g 
Verden was formerly a biſhopric founded by by e. 
magne; but John Frederic the laſt biſhop 
Toyal houſe of Denmark, and afterwards cine king of 
22 and Norway, under the name of Frederic III. 
(the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648, the crown of Swe 
obtained the biſhopric as a dutchy, and in 1712, 
OO. invading Bremen, the inhabitants of Brunſ- | 
Ve-Lunenburg poſſeſſed themſelves of the dutehy of 


er = on account of the plague * in the 9 
Q NOT 


3 


. N 1. . * 0 


of theſe} 


e wr of 88. Aidol and that 


"fig e men, pets men and Weliphalia, it extending about a hundred m 
omen e i len 


Amer, In x9 1 N 'Vittus of Me u. 
ance concluded at Wee 1 and Verden We | 
le; | ceded by the King 'of Denmark to the eledtoral ho houſe: 
e | Brunfwic-Lunenburg; and to this cel n the cron of” 3 
ta | Sweden ay agreed 17 the e 1719, 

This dutek "has the ſame r 25 al of k Bremen, 
00 contaitis ſeveral towns, the prineipal of which is 


Verden, feated on the Aller, a Hyver that divides. * 
2 into two branches, the ſmaller of ywhich es 
ou 


t of St, Jobs. . There 


Brandenburg and 85 8 _ * ip dutchies of Bre- 


* 


„and ſeventy in breadth. 4 
'The eil is vatious, for along che Elbe, the Aller, 


of the Zetze, and ſome ſmaller Tiyers, ate fruitful marſh- 


Hands; but other pa ris rts of the country conſiſt of barren 
„and, others of he an, others of türk, and others are 
{| frampy The worlt parts of the country are toward 

e, through Which lie the main roads; but a tra- 

er is not from ee 58 4 an idea of 3, whole 
coun Agreeably to the diverſity of its ſoil, it pr 
SO | burkty” oats, NO hays flax, he: 4 Pr 
hops, and garden plants. They have alſo oak, 


in ſome, few horned cattle an horſes are br 
eng in others they abound. The heaths are covere 


long and coarſe wool; and the culture of bees is ſo great, 
as to afford confiderable quantities of honey and wax. 
Lunenburg abounds in excellent lime - ſtone and valuable 
ſalt ſprings, and the rivers yield plenty of fiſh. 

"With reſpe& to the rivers, the Elbe, which traverſes 
the eaſt and north fide of this country, is of conſiderable 
d | advantage, from its fertilizing the adjacent marſh-lands, 
its fiſheries, navigation and tolls. This river receives 


the Ilmenau, another navigable, river which riſes in 
this country ; the Luhe, which allo riſes here ; the 
Seeve, and other ſmaller rivers. The Aller, which i is 
alſo navigable, traverſes the whole ſouthern part of the 
d utchy, and being j 
hay” its courſe. into the dutchy of Verden. 

The inhabitants of this country are of the Lutheran 


in this dutchy. Theſe are divided into fifteen ſuperin- 
| tendencies, and over theſe are appointed two: n 
ſuperintendants. = 

The principal manufactures made here are thoſe o 
linen, cotton, woollen cloths, ribbons, en 6s an 
hats; e at Zell are ſome ingenious cers In 

R 
10 exports chiefly f of corn, meal, den- 


marſh- | ſtuff, hops, flax, ſtarch, timber, beams, maſts, 


of wooden ware, ſhips, barges, boats, horſes, black cattle, 
fatted calves, milk, butter, cheeſe, poultry, wool, wax, 
honey, falt, ſugar, 
ings, ſtuffs, works in gold and flyer, &C.. 
veyance of *merchandize from this place to and from 


branch of commerce; many of the inhabitants procuring 
ſubſiſtence by navigating the rivers. 
The principal towns in this dutchy are the followi 
. Lunenburg, the capital, is ſeated on a navigable river 
called the Elmen, or Ilmenau, which runs through a 
of the town. This ci is fourteen miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Lawenburg ; it is ſurrounded with moats 
and walls, thened with towers, and is two miles 
and a half ih compaſs. It conſiſts of thirteen hundred 
houſes, with between eight and nine thouſand inhabi- 
tants. Here are three pariſh churches, that of St. John, 
to which is annexed the ſuperintendency, with a Latin 
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the town, It is ſituated twenty-ſix miles to th 
| ealt of Bremen, and has 175 chürches, which are 1 : 
cathedral, the church of St Andrew, which lies near 


1 9, x Aut | i bf . debug e G 
Tiber whic 3 it from Hol- 
[ein E 1955 1 hp marq late of 


& firs, pines, birch, and other trees, Some bailiwics do not ; 
10 a i ſufficiency of wheat ; but others again have a ſuper- 


with numerous Hocke of a ſmall kind of ſheep, that have | 


into it the Zetze, which flows from Brandenburg ; 3 


ined by ſeveral ſmall rivers, conti - 


relig ion, and there are near two hundred pariſh churches | 


thread, linen, knit and wove ſtocæk- 
The con- 


Hamburg, Lubec, and Altena, affords a, conſiderable 


ſchool e of five claſſes; and thoſe of St. Nicho- 
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wax, . hone Po Wool, flax, linen, and frieze. Goods are 
t 


Warded 7 the Ilmenau to Hamburg, an 


ſtand on the Ilmenau, and the commerce carried on 


| fhips' from Eng and even traded here, and the antient 


| preſent to the corporation from the Engliſh.” The town 


V Lambert 


qrket; place 
with the te pitta 'and ronting t Foun 


* Acarenſian abbey: FA Heilig genthal wh | ed ay bbowr 
by Hi racy 10 1 52 5 . ga now Erv "former 7 v ry ing trade in thread, lines 
"x rhapdzine of ſalt. 61975 977853 eee theatre was len, wax, 1 and brandy, and e gras 
built here. The convent of St, Michael, which was for- tage from its being a | 
e "of 1 Benedictine order, and conſiſted of n anks | goods and e ee is)ae 
of hoble' Rpt: <inbraced the ſentiments of Ly her in | declined. £9 4 r r 
"the year ger oh 535 ad in 1655 duke Chriftian, Lewis, with ti bel and We geg, 

dme approbation of the nobiffty, füppreſſed the monatterys, | | 5 a 2, and, i ig! 

and founded within 2 a ſchool fer martial e 22 855 1 Uneves withe,, ere 

PO: biet K. ey. the academ Emy. Sdireckor, Iike the an- xt boſs hu 1 regs 
2 3 Tipe i 93 this, houſe, is the head of the {ates of | the; 
1 5 Been he is alſo prefident of. the provincial: Jer a ni red.) At 1 
00 Ts & in rank to the privy 17 9 9 This are, x.the 6 ſong = 
Ade Lunenbi 


| eld 2512 ſtiled excellency, and in pu bis inftry-| 
ments makes uſe of. the follow! 1 5 * grace of 
rd of the ee of 


God, Fandfchaft a rector, and 


. N chere ng 
pride ae be Lune urg, 9 7 maintained ho vs 35 ; but 
dieses are educated at à certain price, and taught 

trench, ſeneing, riding, and dancing. The members 
of this academy live in a ſpacious, ſtone edifice, built in 
counts and even princes hape been 

it number. 6 Within the conventual chu ch of St. 
ne el is the antient burial-place of the Jakes, cen 

"great altar ſtauds a celebrated golden table, Which is 
5 oe formerly: lalted over' with gold; but which, in 


698, was ſtrippe d by a us robber named N ickel 

- fo that at bieden only a ſmall quantity of the 

gold remains, In the convent is alſo a Latin ſchool 

Sf four claſſes, to which belongs the hoſpital. of St. 

Benedi&, wick its chapel, and ſeveral FOunLry churches 

alk con ph ob elkates. 

Ae a part. of the city, Within the "walls, ſalt forings 

chi quarter, which is called the Sulge, is walled 

in 159 Bas its own ſeparate magiſtrates, _ It conſiſts of 

/-four” ſmall houſes built deep in the earth, and in 

each ate four large leaden eiſterns, for receiyit the 

falt water, Which is left to exhale in them in order to 

form the falt. Theſe ſprings are very copious, and 0 

of them are in this place, three in one of the town 
moats, and one neat the building that once, ſerved for a 

Minorite eonvent. From theſe ita ſprings the ſalt-. 

water is cbnveyed by pipes into a reſeryoir in the Sulze 


houſes contain two hundred and ſixteen ciſterns of ſalt, 
which are daily boiled; and of the falt-works a fifth | 
part belongs to the ſovereign. . 


To the welt of the city are two focks, . by the 


names of Schildſtein and Kalkberg. The latter is near 
and even within its walls: this is very 


e New-gate, an 
fee, and contains ſeyeral ſpacious caverns: towards the bt 
ity- it is furtounded by à crown-work, which joins | . 


the town wall ; on theother ſide is erected : a horn-work ; 
and round its ſanimit,, Which is level, runs a breaſt- 
work, on which are planted ſome cannon. 
: The exports of this city conſiſt of falt, lime, and beer, | 
alfo brought here from all parts of German 94 and for- 
by 1 
of the Achſe to Lubec; their returns coming the ſame 
way. | The warehouſes for theſe imports and exports, 


here is ſuperintended'by a particular commiſſion. 


_ **Virzen is a town ſeated on the Ilmenau, b tl hereafter eſcribed: Ve are ow to treat oaly 4 us | 
branches of which it is ſurrounded. Here that Bf firſt | ba = 1 ' 


receives its name, it being formed by the conflux of | 
elevet! tivulets. It was once navigable at this place ; ; N 


harbour belonging to it is ſtill to be ſeen. In the great 
church is alſo ſhewn à ſhip of gilt copper, which was a 


contains about three hundred and kpenty. bine houſes, 
three hundred and four of which belong to the burghers, 


St. ."Mictiael,' in Gio ' FE 18 ald chancell, . 15 
gent] emen, natives of the 
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e Fan the p Prince men 
= rhoule,. the. 
church, the 18785 7 3 Anne, the hoſpi 
diſabled 777 5 and ung 
principally ſubſ1 by its. being a g. thorougb. 
and the Poul of the 5 court of: appeals,). Ir has many. 
e cha 
ingo ilver, hoſe per ormances ate. 
| mired; even in other countries. n 
Haarburg, a 1 * ſeated on the 3 — 
| through i it, and, after being joined 
diſcharges itlelf, near this p ace, into the Elbe. It cl. 
ſiſts of four hundred and ſeventy- two houſea, beſides 


general ſuperintendences of this principali ity; as likewiſe 
of a ſpecial aka under the direction of tlie 
ndant, 1 1 is always the head miniſter 

manufactories of cotton, 


general, ſuperiate 
of the pariſh church. 


refining of ſugar. As Haarburg is commodioully im. 
ated for commerce and eee it carries — 2 confi- 


floats. ICY + mw. 7 A hs 
F IM 5 9 He : C3 * * 
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of the 152 F, FIPS or 4. By ati-of 
Hanover, with the Principality 9 Grubenhagen, au the 
Counties 7 Blackenburg- and R einſſein ʒ their Station, 
, Extent, ; Produce, fact. 18 eee 9 
dpa Cities and nt. 5 10, e 


1 


q 


the dutchy of Hanover, the principality of Gm- 
benhagen, and the. counties of. FTI than and Rhein- 
ftein ; and is bounded on 2, the ſouth by mene and 
Heſſe Caſſel; on the weſt by the e Weſer, . 
divides it from the 415 a ity. of Minden, and the 
counties of Lippe on-the north by Lunen- 
burg; and on de gal b by Vlgdcburg and the ag 
palities of Halberſtadt an  Anbalt. donde nts 
But within this compaſs is included 11 only the | 
dutchy of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, which helo 

king of Great Britain, but Bruaſwic-Wolk 

which is governed by i its own ſovereign, : and; will be 


former. $$ 
uſe dutchy 8 al called Catent 
2 6 


is bounded on the north Lunenburg Zell; on the 
eaſt by the dutchy of Brunfwic-Wolfeubuttle,: and the 
biſhogric of Hilde! 

which Moll calls Brunſwic-L irg; and on 
weſt by the county of Schawenburg ; Fxtending . 
three miles from north to fouth, - ad eighteen from 
caft to welt, | 8 


and the others are inhabited ol the Os ecclekultics, 


Why f n | - 4 * N . 
c 7A 8 1 ee e — 5 1 


and the orphanchouſe, poop er + 
fare, 


N I 


thoſe. vElonging to . and is the ſeat pf the tuo | 


ſtockings, hats, ribbons, ib leaching, ſtarch, and the 


925 trade to We "BP ane 3 f 
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and there is diſtributed among the houſes. The ſalt- AY 
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e that was daß U the reſidence of 1 1 


ſheim ; on the ſouth by Grubenhage | 


an nn» © oo» .. vc. ez .— _ T 
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F works Among the other manu 


DESO GETS 


inci al Bins. = are. 
5 che oling 


nd? 1 le "all Kinds of fruit an 

= Je; bi „ Jeet 
e bick-whear, plerity of good fruit, 
alſs* ch, pine, Mp, 

1 He: which! afford nber for the hh ilding 


g e a6 100 
5 from the oaks and beech are Jikewiſe 01 


75 28 Ke n wy eee er . 
oe lee din in a lirge breed ofſin 


* bog 2nd Bp and et ere is ah 10 
e ind Alb. Ar ſepefal places in 
this prine e are 


mai in quarries. -of © > Poa 
10 will Tore coa-pits, and mines of 100 iron, ore. 
EN want of Dries, great |; 
arſtities ies of linen yarn are ſpun 3 ant linen wove 
dot only ſufficient for home Soi prion; but likewiſe | 
Gr exportation,” para moſt beautiful damaſk. 
The prin ee U pisse 5. b fle of Indy cha aa 
that it begins to take place pf the ia chintz an 
calicoes, Cotton is likewiſe ſpun here; and knit or wove| 
into mo gon? 1 and caps.” The vil-ſkins and 
nd painted here ate of the belt fort. 
ous ies Ki of the woollen manufacture are made 
225 
in this principality, more particularly at Gottingen 34 
mong theſe are light and ſubſtantial fine cloths, which, 
for their beauty and the brightneſs and durableneſs of]. 
the colours,” equal.” the beſt cloths made in Holland. 
The worſted ſtockings made at Gottingen are alſo dif 
tinguiſhed for their hnenels. * At Hanoyer are two cele- 
brated gold and flyer -manufaftories for galloons and 
laces; as alſo for fringes, toffils embroidery, and other 
Fitorics are filks, ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, and ribbons. In different parts are iron- 
works, mills for the flatting'of copper, powder mills, 
paper and fulling mills, brafs foundleries, glaſß-houſes, 
&c, Large quantities of goods mariufactured' here are 
ſent abroad, particularly Unen, inen-yarn, Got 
camblets, baraguins; and other ſtuffs, in which a 
trade is carried on to Hamburg, Bremen, dae. 
Franckfort, and even to Ttaly. . ine 4 6 

In this principality are nineteen cities and ſeventeen 
towns. The four following : are ſtiled the great cities: 
Gottingen, Hanover, Nördheim, and Hamelen, the 
others Ee the ſmall; and i in the whole princi-|j 
pality are three abbeys and ſix convents, "which laſt are 
al inhabited, one by men, and five men, | There 
are here alſo! two hundred and ten Luthetan par 
churches, five churches belonging to the Calviniſts, an and 
lix churches and chapels of the Roman catholics. 

There are few ſovereign princes whoſe finances are aid 
to de in ſo good a Lenden as thoſe of this eleQor's, 
ing to the ceconomy. of the two preceding princes, 
Who have yet kept up a {ptendour | ſuitable to their rank; 
the government here being ſaid to r defpotic of 
any in-the empire; for the selector can r make laws 
nor raiſe taxes; without the rev of Fury ſtates, con- 
liſting of the nobility; 5 Clergy, el try, and eee who 
meet regularly eve year. 55 | 

he princes of the two munis Wut of Brunſ. 

25 we deſcerided from Erneſt duke of Lunenburg, who 
＋ in 1546; the Wolfenbuttle and Bevern branches, 
(the former -of which is now. extinẽt) from Henry the 
ſon, and the eleQoral houſe of Hanover from 
* 8 the youngeſt. The electorate attached to the 
: : ies of Hande and Zell was concerted at the con- 
17 Lo, at the Hague in the year 1692, by king Wil- 
dic I. and effected by his influence, in conjunction 
hy that of moſt of the proteſtant princes of-the em- 
Ch Accordingly the ſame year, the emperor: Leopold 
erred the dignity of elector on > priner ntl inn 


3 5 rig #9 oo 2 1 


kter | howe 
er And partich ey "ADA the 


vs ne Rey parts, with: 47411 
elayey, de wats Ee . 


for fuel And other ales. | 


:ishere brot ught to fuch perfection, | courts of crowned heads. 


iſh is only nab igable for ſmall boats, in the 
ninth degree f 
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A He of hal 8 heir 
| with/th of ſandard-bearer to the empire. an 
et With oj Blow Fro the collegs af dimes, ih 


| who then took his ſeat; in the diet: but the office 
| Fahdatd-bearer'being claimei by the duke of Wurtem- 


burg, ;.the title bf 'arch-treaſurer. of the empire was the + 
0 lants an For, 155 ge. and to” Hegg! 


£ given inffeaq' of it to the elector Hanover. 
"The reyetmes If the elector from all his 
minions ri 


merchandiſe 1 20 inns, eſpecially from rich mines of ſil- 


1 5 | Hanway's computation, at four millions of 
ats, or ſeyen angel thouſand' pou 

25 "thar from theſe dominſons alone he may raiſe an 

any of be tweed: thirty. and forty thouſand men, with- 

out greatly” Burdening bis ſubjeRs. © His majeſty, the 

preſent electot, has here ſome being ps of life-guards, and 


two regiments, of foot-guards, of one battalion each, with 


Hanover are the officers of Rate 9 found i in the 


ſix following councils. 1. The council o ry to. 
which all Hanover 18 ſubjeck, which. receives: orders im- 
mediately from the cleftor, counterſigned 
envoyft n that e een n the Britiſh 
court, * 

II. The elfte: n ary 
III. The VW 
IV. The chance ꝗ 
| . 'Thej juſtice c | r 4 41 4 3 d ee 8 * 

VI. The be confiſtery, which i is Sinpolel'v of the mini 
bes or 1255 ytery of AY of Hanover, aſſiſted by lay 
elders, who are g diſtinguiſhed for their 
* and piety 22 

2 proteſtant prince and ſtate in Germany has this 
kind of Tpiritual courts ; but theſe have no power in 
ci affairs, divor vorces only exe 
ſtate, has always a deputy preſent at all their meetings, 
to be a check upon their power, | and to keep it within 
t due bounds.” ; 

This principality is divided nto three-quatters or de- 


partments; the firſt of which is the Hanover quarter, 
in which are eight cities, three towns, two abbies, ſix 


convents, and two hundred and twelve vill 

The city of Hanover, the capital of his Britannic ma- 
5 0 s German dominions, and the ſeat of the electors 

their acceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, is 

pleafantiy ſituated on à ſandy hill upon the Leina, which 
fifty-ſecond de< 
twenty-nine- minutes north latitude, and in the 
-five minutes eaſt longitude, that is 
three hundred an 
forty miles to the weſt of Brunſwic. It is walled round, 
regularly fortified, and the ravelins before the gates well 
provid 'with cation, ; but does not ſeem remarkable 
for its ſtrength.” | The houſes are moſtly of timber and 
clay, though many are of ſtone and brick ; but the ſtreets 
are broad, and in winter well lighted with lanthorns. 
It contains about twelve hundred houſes, ſome of which 
are very large and handſome ſtructures. The * 
Graben, as it is the neweſt, makes the beſt 


ſituated on the banks of the Leina, and as it ſuffered 
greatly by fire in the year 1741, a conſidetable part of 
t has been ſince rebuilt with great magnificence. It 
has ſeveral courts, and the rooms, which are 

and commodious, are chiefly hung with very ric 

peſtry. In this ſtructure the 
miſfioners of war hold their g The opera- houſe, 
and the theatre for the French comedians are both with- 
in the palace, and though antient are commodious; but 
the whole is rather rich, decent, and vader than Wend 


3 


| pe arid his et, How- 
; [41 in 8 85 1115 the di ty of Etneſt, the firſt elec- 
” "the th ree Folleges of the empire agreed-to the eſta- 
f * this new: eleQorate in the perſon of his 
George I. king of Great e 5 


an do- 
ſing fror falt⸗ its or ſprings, takes and cattle, . 


Naa iron and copper, are Sabo de to amount to at leaſt 
ur b thouſand pounds per annum; or, aceord- 


pounds; and it is 
an uniform of red, Tined with blue, and at the court of = 


The vernment here is der the mana ment of * 


a German 


as rank. It is obſervable, that - 


ted; and the prince, or | 


ſixty-five miles eaſt of London, and . 


ance of any part of the Eh The elector's palice is | 


privy-council and 8 | 


DT TT ee admed _— 7 


7 at 30h i 
gle utmoſt 19 5 


ception take 71255 nd), fo N oroughs, 1 date er * 
ng to 2 pa . ich i 175 70 ach Un t The w conſiderable abr eigen N 
15 Mr value, 5 4 PL, 1 ſiques, g 0 © 75 en, 4 e Tan | 
40 IIver pla nis, C0 Aube Henry the | W anoyer, a . 
Lion, 1 1D, his Fay the Eaſt . | 1 f, the! Welſer r, Which w wa to t =p 
ceedin, 5 elettor's, and fine fables lit | 
2 in a row Along the Leina. 1 75 { 5 85 | 
| Eaſt-ſtreet f is 4 yer noble, Ng and within, 15 1 


held the diets ane high court. of juſtice. the 
© ſtreet is allo the 
_ conyent of . reſides, and near St. ' Giles's. l 
yy, the chancery.. In the Old Town there 1 only 
chasch 3 7 one for 5 garriſon,. 
10 ures, . there is an orphan houſe, the hoſpital: If Fa 
Holy Ghoſt, the poor houſe belonging to the magifiracys.| 
a ſpi aig foul and a houſe of Correction. 
"I "Th he New Ton. "which lies on the other of che 
has a communication with that already deſcribed' 


440 


river, 
- by means of bridges, This part is fortified, and though 
i conſiſts of er E ed and Ry houſes, 
1s Arp ee and makes a good ok 
ſeat, of the. conſiſtory for the cle erritores, 6d 
likewiſe of the general. and ſpecial I ſupetintendency. 
tlie market place is a cuxio 185 grotto, but che ey 
warks belonging to it are fallen to decay. In the 
part is alſo A ech of St. John, . the Fake lk 


a large edifice of ſtone, in which are kept the electoral |: 
archives and library; the latter of E018 one: of the 


Ln „ 4 


Hanover is * mi Ye TI Y TIN! 5 
Wk thoug he it does not ors erlin and Dreſden, may 

be eſteemed elegant; but it has no trade worth! men- 

tionin TON 

| Te veighboutinge country PE, an eb appea 
ance, and. the number of Kitchen agg Þleaſl <br ok 
before the gates, with the ele; Ant "build lings belonging t to 
them, appear very extraordinary z ; PAIR ularly there is a 
delightful viſta which extends to rillant and Her- 
renhauſen, two electoral palaces y but the former i is now | 


falling to decay. L1 
\ © Thepalace of Herrenhauſep 3 is ſeated about'two miles 
to the north of the city. But Mr. Hanway obſerves, 
that he does not know. whether he was more mortified or 
more ſurprized to find that the building fell vaſti ſhort 
of Kis expectations; ; for though i in England, it is ſaid, 
our hoſpitals are palaces, and our palaces more proper for 
| Hoſpitals, y et he had conceivee the opinion, that this 
palace, ſo Sh talked of, was indeed, grand, and worth 
of his majeſty... It was built j in the year 1670, by Erneft | 
Auf 2 75 Ro late King's grand father: the * part 
I is of wood, and the apartments in general rather give. 
255 idea of a large antient manſion-houſe belonging to a 
kiyate gentleman in England, than of the palace of a 
great monareh : but it has rich furniture, an Jome good 
Pictures. The garden, however, i is juſtly worthy of ad- 
miration. Our author had ſeen none in Germany com- 
ae to it, though it wants thoſe 9 arms, | 
and that enchanting variety, capable of being produced 
by an inequality of ground, ; of which we have numerous, 
proofs in Great Babi One ſide of the arden has a 
narro piece of water above a quarter of a mile in length. 
The walks, which are wide (6h. ſpacious, are moſtly | id 
with gravel. The garden is divided into large ſquares 
and baſons, and in the intermediate ſpaces are loſty groves, 
and one of the fineſt e in Europe. Here are 
beautiful caſcades, and noble fountains, with very large | Ge 
baſons ; among theſe the jet d'cau, erected in 1716 by 
Mr. Benſon, perhaps exceeds any thing of the kind in 
the whole world: it throws the water ſeventy feet high. 
Here alſo, according to the German taſte, js a ſylvan 


y 
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a: l 


| has likewiſe a fine obſervatory, 


Lockumer Hof, where the abbot. of eighty; 


heat and . contigui 
es Tt the V 


8 


th but one; park 5 
now, ec ©. ing to 
'French- pres, and, once a quarter. Ts 5 
'tholics perform divine worſhip-in a houſe hired for that 
purpoſe. Here is alſo a Latin free-ſchool; an hoſpital, 
wa oe A ; poor-bouſe.. | 5 5 are woollen, ſilk, and 
di Ties; .1 bo from * 4 vanti 
Te and linen are ex ported. eg 0 
Gottingen quarter is fene 
W's, and contains eight. was, with 15 ſame number 
ecularized e teen royal balliwics, and 
el 5 noblemen's Juriſdi Mon, under Which are 8 
market-towns and a hundred and ſeven -nine villa, 
| Gangs places i an wt: * are 23 following 
ottingen, a city ſeat the fifty-firſt de 4 = 
ſix minutes north Rar and in the nized c - 5 
ſix minutes eaſt longitude,” in a pet ages ſpacious, and 
pleaſant vale, along the water called the New. Leina, 
which is a canal drawn. the river of chat name. 
| This canal ſeparates the Old from 4 ons Town, and 
the marſh. The ramparts which encompaſs the town 
| command a delightful proſpect of gardens, with meadom, 
1 and Wen Tbeſe are 3 ſix hundred and 
ninety-ſeven rods. in cixcuit, and vould form a fine walk 
were the uſeleſs breaſt- works on it removed. The town 
conſiſts of above a thouſand houſes ; and ſince the univer- 
ſity has been built, is ſo. embelliſhed with new buildings, 
chat it is at preſent one of the beſt built towns in al 
Lower Saxony, and the fine fresrſtone pavernent on bath 
ſides of the {treets bas few equals. -In winter the ſtreets 
are illuminated with lamps. In the town-are five 8 
churches, the principal of which is that of St. John, to- 
See wich a almshoyf, Ls ar na __ 
ticular preacher of its ORs, as alſo er 
viniſts. The Pppiſts here fay maſs in a private houle 
The churgh of f the > bare footed e 1 a 1069, 


72 $4 i 3 


armoury, 8 - 
The principa 1 ornament. and * es * this ci) 
is the VETO, named Georgia Auguff founded in 


the year 1734, Tis II. in the room of the 
5 5 91 en fre, Dominican convent 
in 1 586. This univerſity has acquired a 
reputation, . It has a. 7 ſplendid church, which wa 
that belon to the Dominicans, and tò it belongs 2 
'new ad Bag . E 8e, fone, the ground 1 
which ſerves as a hall gu public l 
above it is the lib the council zel Chamber, md 
other apartments. bs alltag to which conlid 
additions are every year made, is called the Bulowats 
from its receiving its original from a collection of about 
ten thouſand a dh bequeathed, by baron. Bulows, 4 
the public uſe, and by his heirs given to the, ty 
im aca cadramy of ſciences founded in 1751, an 1 
ociet univerſity 5 4 


-alſo, fi art of the uni 
rman orm a p⸗ ede wn a tows tha 
mica 


ſtands on one of the ramparts, together with a n 
phyſic garden, near which is a handſome anato 
theatre, a ſchool for teaching. midwifery, 2 0 7 — 


heatre, cut out in green ſeats, with arbours and ſum- 
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Philelogicum, under the direction of the profeſſo 
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e Leind te the tüH 
2 viſta 2 
6 are care on in This city; which has: 

inlſtration of Jt the 'town-e 

gey wa ere by the iſovereigt* hi 

the peut 1757 and 1758 "this. 
phages * 
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k the Prank, 97 
unten here dj 


Tasse 

| This is 
da ue — n ind 

un * tient abbey-now ſecularized> but has onfy ene 


by the nene N without" his 


2 


— 


4 Leer a bee ee ina wle by he Fulda, which 


below this place juin the Werra, from whieh | 
. the river 1 J the Weſer. Theſd teams, 


2 woods, and hills, ſorm on all. ſicles 
s; but the town ſrequently ſuffers by inunda- 
It conſiſts of fix hundred and ſeven houſts,: and 
in 1 are two Lutheran: pariſh «churches, with. a Latin 
free-ſchoo] and an alms houle. The Calviviſts. perform 
their worſhip | in ah elegant building, in which is an or- 
qui In the town is 4 double gurfiſon, that is, one of 
lot companies maintained by che town; and a: "regiment 
glonging to the ſovereign 4 quartered. in bar racks. 
dete barracks are fituated in a large ftove-edifive; that 
ws originally a palace built by duke Eric the gange 
he burghers of Munden are free of Brunſwie and 
Ofterade' and thoſe of Oſterade and Brunſwic free of 
Lunden. The town has above two hundred: pardens | 
daonging to it; but has litule corn. land. The Inhabi- 
its chiefly conſiſt of ſilk. and dachaſk-veaVUerS, vinegat- 
evers, tobacco» ſpinners, and nabeſſary artificers; hut 
he principal ſupport of neee its traf 


Ic and E ares 45 


e 414 
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We now: come to the principaliey of Grdunages; 
bo called from its formerly belonging to the family of the 
Grubes: it. is ſurrounded: bythoſe of of Hanover and 27 of 
buttle, the county of- Werni the principa 
Blankenburg, he: count . the 010 ip of 
Helenberg, and Eichfeld; 2 2 one diſtinct part of it is 
ire encompaſſed by Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, and a 
un of the dioceſe of Hildeſbrim. This tract of country, 
Wich includes a part of the Hartz foreſt, is about forty! 
Miles long, and the ſame; in bread: h; bur i is Uni over-! 
fun with woods. 

» This country has 1 fertile tracks: that pevidios; 
Feat, rye, barley, oats, peas, beans, and buck- wheat; 
ki the Steateſt part of it heing moantainous, and lüttle 
com growing in the lands bordering on the Hartz, and 
ne at all within that foreſt, à hes is far from be- 

the principal employment of g the inhabitants, WhO 
ae obliged to be ſupplied: with corn from other coun- 
up They have, however, great quantities of flax, 
lle cultivation of which, and making it into thread and 
* are among the principal occupations of the ifihas | 
tantg. » In. ſome bailiwics. pe breedingiof: horned: cattle 
eep turns to à pretty good: account q but their prin-! 
i adtantageg i from the large: foreſts,;-quarries,' | 
mines of this. country. Theſe foreſts: conſiſt of oak, 
„ fines; bireh, ballen its minerals and -fofil> 
we chiefly free-ſtone,. matble, ſlate, lime, gypſum; ala- 
wer, jaſper, ſalt, zink, ſulphur, and. cobalt; its me- 
ate {| Sold, g a "Ou deal of ſilver, 8 


ome , 
on and lead. ; 1 1 nis len i % et 
10 -Th principal rivers thats run through his/principality | 
e Leina, the Oder, and the Ocker: :: 
ber exports ofthis] country are iflaxy” thread; Art 
land, ſtone, ſlate, marble, iron, copper, lead, ſalt, 


zu, ſelphur, lapis calaminaris, zink, ppwagrebllie, 


1 


<= 
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nde ne 00S 06272728 * 


DD ite which 4 — un the 
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1 2 grammar-ſchool ; yet et eurries on 
e The governor of ane town en 
nes cauſes; and "manages: trials: buts the ſentende is 


hin the ineadows- along <the-Weſer,” che eee 


|  Oftersds' is ſebated neut the Hartz; by 


; whole harveſt conſiſts 


and other ſoft wood. 


aleulpbrubiſſm is the only: tei 5 of: chis Eouhtey 
whieh has' forry-one pariſſn 'chvroties;” beſides: thoſe in 
Habee and Offcrode, ali ranged under four ſuperihten- 
— — he thirhfters"' of: tndfe vitles are: nut ſubotdi- 
then der Rage fenlors vf their vun The prin- 
vipal uten in thig'Gouk ylare lob badtwons-xt . 


} Which Tuns chrot townz and the other above ity, 
ene a6) 42000) Tie 
town of Einbee is eneotupa fled with ratiparts; bulwarks; , 


towers; mbatsz ahd 2 duc works; and contains 
about ſeven hundred and ſixty houſes belonging to the 
t | eltitonsz 'feventy-ſeven nh eltfices; und . — 
and fourteen (gran Jes, and other et houſeb. 
The: eity is. Ade me res parts, called dhe Marktz 
the Neuſtadt; and the Munſter; In the two; firſt are par 
riſh Makes but the” laſt has been incorporated with 
ne cathedral of St: Alexander? Among the ether. 

lie buildings are u grammer ſehool belonging to the cor. . 


I poration, Which has ſeven miſters,/ an orphat- houſe, in 


which forty or fifty children are edudated, under the im- 
mediate ditection- of the royal ny they being mains 
tained out of the - proviric _ 15 neſpital of 
the Hel) Groſtz the great e of St. Bartholo- 
mewz alda leſſer poor - houfe, In his 21 are made 
cloth, - flalinels, baize, - ſhatloons; ſerges, crapes, cala< 
mancos, druggets, dimity, and other offs, and at the 
eee hrs ou: on the printing of linen and 


cotton. 

Aa niere een 
called Apenke, and confiſts of five Bucidred and eighty⸗ 
two houſes; With a caſtle, in Which ſeveral of 'the dukes 
of Brunfwie- Lunenurg have relided.*: In the town is 
4 ſuperintendeney; with three pariſh churches, a Latin 
ſchool, and 2 grailary erected for the uſe of the-miners | 
and other labohfers on the Brunſwie part of the Hartzy 
from whence my are always. ſupplied 4 rye at a 8 
| derate-price. 4 16 1 9 0% 5 

Scharzfels is a centirkibte caftle,? wore Randsion S 
high mountain, or rather a vaſt- rock; on the borders of 
the Hartz. The only acceſs to it is by: means of lig 


Kone: fteps, at the ſummit of "which is à round R 


one tower of a conſiderable height and thickneſs,. but 
without any roof, In the lower part ef te caſtle are 
batracks erected along the will. This fortreſs is defended 
by a few cannon; it 1 956 a ſmall garriſon" under the dia 
rection of a commandant, and“ here fete: priſoners are 
ſometimes confined. In it is a very deep well; the water 
ll of which is drawn up by: means 'of 4 large whet); On: 
deſcending northwards from the mountains, after 8 
through a narrow valley, and then aſcending a hill, yo 
come to the famous Scharzfel cave, which properly: con- 
ſiſls of five Caverns, all- lying in a row. The firſt of 
theſe is very large and clear, the ground being ſunk in“ 
rowatds the center; and thus omits the” light; | but cher 
* are quite dark, 

Before we take leave of this evuntty * is proper ts 
fiele notice of that part of the Hartz which ich Is, included in 
it, and ſubject to Brunſwic- Lunenbufg. oy 
It is obſervable, that the, air is here 1d col that hs | 
Winters uſually Jaſt one half of the year. The rains, 
ſnous, and fogs are here more frequent than in the level 
countries round it; yet, thoſe who live above ground, and 
not among the mines and forges, | arrive to as great an 
age as the inhabitants of the plains? 7 and the 
cultivation of fruit turn to no acFount 3" that the 
of good hay. The trees which 
cover the mountains conſiſt of err beech; aſh, aſpin, 
alder, bireh, &c. but two thirds f tem are firs, pines, 
The abundance of timber is here 
the more valuable, as without it the mfnes and forges 
could not ſubſiſt. 


lead, iron, c per, ſilver, and ſome gold. 
The rose e-cbedbutg Hartz being divided Into. | 
42 Upper and Lower; the minel Workers are diſtinguim- 
ed by the ſame diviſions. The Upper, Hartz; with its 
mine- works, is termed particular, or belonging onh! to 
the eleQoral houſe of Brunſwie ; or eſſe common. The 
produce of the particular mine works about the year 
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The minerals found here are yellow: 
aker, vitriol, ſulphur, lapis calaminaris, borax, cobalt, 
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MY YO ee u tek 


is r. iounediate] Nt I. haha ah 
5 The Wee ei mine-offices at Hanover and Wol- |. ge a) nm 
| their 3 N e 
the mine · 


AE er 
he jnhabjants of the Keen aro compoſed of winer, | 


— 
Hl a -. 
—_ 77 
F — e 


ane taxes but ons 8 Rruaſwie, od je dined ine tor = 
1 505 21 1 — half » _ | berſtadt and 25 2 oo Hildeſheim. Sh 
pxciſe pn carrisd thither; even EN nenburg, Brandenburg, 
Þ applied jo = eee Ph. 8 - 2 "Tho: fu par 
houſes. cen wa. county 
mus Hans 4 Mo  Grodenhagas, Hanover, Comer, 2 4 uy 
Clausthal, 2 rable minę-tamn, which bay brood | * 
bete err bundred houſes 3 it contains | The eaſtern half of the ſouth part, which lic be 
1 ten inhabitants, two churches, a gram- | the Leipa and the Ecker, contains under it a par of 
» Which has nine maſters, and an 12 1 tz, with the ming ſalt-works, which e 
houſe bis is the ſcat of the mine-office, which be- in. common, 34 hath been alread ee 
longs paxticularly to the eleRor of Brypſwic-Luncaburg, | «For of Brunfwic:Lunegburg 
Adel. . 
little atable land; but, on the other hand, hay a lope 


has a ny in +5 ug about ninety. thouſand 
— d. There 22 alſo. a houſe for | 
228 celain manufsctory, and great plenty of timbery inn 


feparated from |  glaſ-bouſes, the manufactures of which are 


mn open mine-town, 
un al 0 92 2 ſmall rivulet. This is the ſeat of the] wired, particularly thoſe, of - glaſſes. | 


Tor 


and f 


e 


iliwic-office of the common Upper Hartz; as |. part of the ptincipality is more level, and 
3 commoy. mint, in which between two hundred bar, and hemp, with all kinds of pulſe and foe fit 
For and three hundred thouſand rixdollars || graaing alſo turns to good account; the broeding of 
— . T and Gy houſe 15 445 . = a 
ye *. * a rary. at the W een e 
9 h, 2 AEN his, town _— le. 
by firs 3 in 2737, apd 285 | 
N | ret ere particularly * the Lower 1 * 

1 arge extent, — 

Renal wh in common by, the elec - 
and princely n Thg ores found, in it. arg of a. 
— nd. moke. ſuch reſiſtance, againſt the 


* of pr 


rn 


ry ſolid t 


1 a & wedge, that. for the eaſier abe een 1 5 
are obliged ta make uſe. of, fire, On thia | are; at. p thei 
e are 2 r of which. —_— Gy of. : Boas both 3 Ir Ha 
thopg] ane th 
liver "2 Certain part = ort gratis to, the ö the 
—. 7 124 — to ſell the remainder. to him at the om | ning of yore and the: weavin | obcligienj! don e well 
to them, which. is at _— too lou of, woallem cloth, and filk 2 'Torkey,/ 200 | 


meyly | 
but on ee this, the town. forfeits_ its, „acts, of dreſladi leather,; the bleaching. of oy 
which it bolds on, theſe conditions. 15 a 29 making of porcelain; in lead, iron, e 
1 Taz a free. imperjal.city at the foqt of lesen The. trade: oſ- the-countiy conſiſts in theſe ee 
ed on the river, Goſe, which, at a. 88 ticles; as in minerals, turne Los | 
950 the town 2 itſelf into the Ocker. The work; with Brunſwio. mum, aud- the. hear of | 
e , except in that part ofthe ſlutter .. | 
was burnt down in 1728, and has been ra: The: 99:94 title is oaly chat of duke of Br 

walk! in The modern manner. The eſtabliſhed. religion and Lunenburg, which he, enjoys. in. 24. 
is is Lu „ and in the city are * a (king of Great B Britain; both, as bath been | 


— q 


[of che eee e 
bone at Brunſwic, 480 tl $a 
| 2 is Myided 5 | 5 
= a of -Weolfcnvuttle,” Sc = EPs, 5 the 
15 8200 * 
"The ange er woltenbiitle 8 Aides | 
1 7 The —_— Fi RS — crowned-azure, the Ocker,” „ cron une er It the oll Fe | 
be the county of Diephols. The 6th i n 3 Capita] 6f ae dutch Riſe 9 
chief, and four \felies:;of ahe ame ; but aim ae bare, dhe Ocker, Wi he 7 5 ; 
Tilke oaly three are marked, and itheſe inithe | _ the' cel ah + Lr e 60 7 
2 The ſeventh ig 'on' e ee for || into warty ſtreamis 71 pe 
&ecount of Tay. | The ei per of We Geer Ser df e 5 
es and atgent: underneath 3 ſent: und | feeGnd” degree One minutes 'horth” 1 15 b. f 
| 57 or the county of Bri ninth tent degrer thirty minutes eaft 1b ae % | 135 y l 
vagle pn which forms the- lower balf of|| forcified with à double wall und dit tches, hes, and.on 1 am- 
ſhiel 


The tenth is chequee gules arid 
* 2 county of Hohenſtein. The eleventh 
a ftag's born tzules, for the of Reinſtein. 
Nan argent, a fag ſable, for the lordſhip of Klet- 

The ee 9 A Mags oy 
; for the county o 1 th mong the hve: 
X helmets, the chief, or that in the center, has a 
r argent, crowned and ſurmounted with a 's 


2 Avvo is a ſtar or, and in the middle a horſe ar- 


IS pan butt 
The rincipality en * is 
| ng the princes, both in the college of the 


ef u wee 
ptintes 'of 


mdich, by virtue of an agreement concluted ih f 
jen the ſeniority lies in the houſe of Btunſwie Wolfen 
tte, it precedes thoſe of the elector of Brunſwie And 


wiſe comes after 8 | 


The ſupreme coll | he pi Witt: 
xl, which has the Des all by: WE alſo 
En. n of Jha — » laws, and ordi- 


s, with the polity, grant of privi leges, nomination 
| nagiſtrates and officers of : of the law in the 1 and 
Een concerns, _ here the reig duke 
kl as prefident, The prince's revenue; a al affairs 
lating to it, are either under the inſpection of the 

uſury, i a which alſo the ſovereign prefides, or of the 
ent- e. 
but the laſt; together with the — ſhe 
"= of Juſtice, and the conſiſtory, ate Held 

uttle 
"The prince's immediate revenues ariſe from the rk. 
/ bailiwics, the regalia, the. conventual eſtates, the 


Wl fortification , ſervice and quotas of ptovitions. 

leſſer committee of the ftates, or the tak college, 

erintends the town-tax,, land-tax, convent- tax ſheep 
; eaſure-tax, tithe-tax, And mill- tat, with . 

Nes beer, 1. wine, Braridy, and f flatnpel papet; as 

__ 

The military force maln ined” by the duke 6 gene 

its of four regimetits of foot, each of two bee, 

heh of horſe· guards, à regiment of drag ons, and- a 

Mtia * er of five” compatiies, each comp fary 

Wing 18 o men, with a c of engineers 2 * 
de is alſo one regithent of nos, Ph troops 

then, and:clotthed? tuck after” the-Pi 3 

. Jer arms are lighter,. and their exerciſe * 

* obferves, that people” of diltin&i 

e this court' wichdut being extrem. S, we 
Ir reception, and, in Ae -noblemen. 

* received, whetr they occaſionally 540 that way. 
uke, that gentleman obſerves, ſeems more 

— and happineſs, than of the parade of lie. He 

* ll appears in his coach with three other -xſons 
gail, His livery is yellow, laced Par ah a blue fille 

. er galoon; behind his coach are u 

4 Suey 1 in blue cloth laced” with filver run by i its 

ngle ſervant. 1 in livery rides before to clear 


U = , Principality” are ten boroughs, eight market- 
% 386 villages, and ſcrenteen, ſees. and convents. 


- 


foplly ſour foot- | 


o between two fickles reverſed, and decorated in five e 
lk empire, and in the diets of Lower Saxony; in 64th | than 


menburg for Tell, 8 and Hanover; but | 


jolts of the circle and empire, contributions, legation ; 


Ich 
7 ae Rae or exported are rated and taxed, and 


4; 


JD ng 


and mortars, ten pieces of large battering 


nkt of 7 


| 1 5 houſe and armoury, all new 
i 


Brunſwie is the feat of the two firſt ſttuckü 
from v 


parts n a braſs tortar-plece miade ih 
er be: gs Jon 
a ch pounds 


buſt 743 Wundheg 361d eh pounds \ Te to, the 
diſtnijcs of thirty three ttouſand Any and throw 
of Wenn pounds wei ght. 16 f 1 * N Fo city 
afe about 1 pieces of braſs 2 way ſeveral cofiorns 
2annon of AP 
enormous fire, and a great quantity of ſma arms. The 
city is two miles in compaſs, and the | N ef a 
with mulberi 1 1 The 1 for the 


141 1, 
and nine feet in l n. ET 


in tue old talle; but of late the c 


wich many nerv Arüetures, and its 
Wale 


Tus prince's, palace, « 
Was in x T the « bit br. Eliza 
abs Aga is Wi tas.” 
etetted a | pl Ic id ar l. 


le 


E 
tter pavi 
AD ri 
1 Mar , wir 


io 
„the the ee 1 


95 colle a 
Bibles, in — 
8. : 13 volumes. 
ufuall y reſides. It has 
216 pictures, and a cabiy 
es. 1 177 1 to this palace 
þ 1's d out in an ele ay 4 5 In the ſireet with 
E palace is the academy for martial ciſes, the Cava» 
| handſome .build-- 


n the Hage n carket is the Ace Gm a: <oble 
ure, bull in 1745, and founded. by duke Charles; 
it takes its name. The ſtudents, particularly 
. of ood 8 are taught 1 the 88 

ces, languages, and exerciſes. In it is a ibrar 
In the ſame market-pace fn ſtands the opera og, which 
The Oliry s gure. _ 

The Ol at preſent called the Mofthaus, or Mo- 
ſhof, is el on the Ocker, and before it on a high 
and broad pillar of free-ftone ſtands a braſs lion, which, 
it is ſaid, repreſents one which duke Henry, ſurnampd the 
Tis on, made ſo tame, that he followed him wherever h 
Went, and after that prince's death died with grief. Ou 
g- platz i is the new play-houſe; At the:Patkhole 


are. 


3 in a ver 
Ray of e Bibles, 7 7 
e to t number. 0 
fie 1900 Uep fy 1 "gping 
eb rl re, 
ies. N 


25 
gardens 


to produce about two hundred thouland rix- 
dol 6 per annum. 
In the new town is the council-bouſs;' where tk 


t, as, the treaſury. board does in the __ 
aug of Ia d town ; and during the, fair the 
round it are crowded with,toy-ſhopy. Near jt is a c = 


dedicated to a ſaint named' —— 1 but in 1681, it was f- 
to the ſoteigu / dealers at the fair, for the ſecurity” | 
and more conyenient; ſale of their In Heyden- 
is thy mint. The work-houſe Was rebuilt: by duke 
652 it being · finſt formed out of an;hoſpital, origins 
ally dedicated. tp the Virgin. The 6rphan-houfe* 
is an excellent foundatidn,: and — thb year 175% ha? 


had 7 Latin or annexed to! it, with'a Feen, 
1 4 


"OW. 


The —— are poſſeſſed . of den churches! The 
cathedral of St. Blafius,: which ſtands i in the 
was erected in 14/2. bz Henry the Lion, on h — 
from the Holy Land, - Tatead of the church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which was“ Ki falling to-.ruins,' and he 
annexed to it a chapter. This cathedral is an ancient 


3 Gothis 


——— 


iS 


able ones. This city has been ele be 


piece, 133 Cephalus and Procris, à very fine 


riage of two Hollanders, the young man and woman look- 


being enamels. performed by 
was enamoured with the potter's daughter. 


4 


* 


On 4 in the 
' edifice a very ſolemn air. The high altar is of marble, : 
adorned with the. ſtatues of the four Evangeliſts,/ and-ſup- 
_ Ported below. by Moſes. a 1. Aaron. In this cathedral are! 


two fine monuments of that duke and his ſecond onnſort, 
and here are kept the records of the electoral family and of 
the vault of the dukes of the Bevern line. The Dutch 
and French Calviniſts poſſeſs in common St. Barthelo- 
mew's church, but each have their reſpective puſtor, | 
and to the Roma exthalicy' is. aſſigned the chyreb of St. | 
Nicholas At the ſtone ga The Tempelhof i is an an- 
© rique building that rag belonged to the Knights | 
Templars; * n 3 ſuppreſſion, paſſed. to thoſe of 
St. N 6nd 

lingenburg, 
2 he dean and camerarius are eccſeſiaſtics, and 
the two la y- members are uſuall y magiſtrates : theſe four 
compoſe the ſociety, , | 

In the town are two ſeminaries, that of $t, Martin 
and St, 3 with a ſchool for anatomy and ſur: 
gery. Here is alſo a college for the ſtudy of phyſics in- 

ted in 1 1747, and 5 only, on the duke and 
his privy-council. . The lazaretto, as well as the above 
ſchool and _— were built by the ſame munificent 
prince duke Charles. Here is alſo St. Leonard $ de 
which ſtands without the ſtone gate. 

This city is well provided with a variety of ingenious 
artiſts, and has irre manufactures. The firſt ſpinning- | 
wheels are ſaid td have been invented here i in 1530 by one 
Jurgen, a ſtone- cutter and ſtatuary. The — beer 
mvented by Chriſtian Mummen, an From bis name called 
mum, is exported to all parts, even as far as, Aſia, 
Brunſwic has two annual fairs, which ate ve . r 

eged, ar 
eſſed by wg F rench, 


ſometimes taken. In 1757 it was po 
who quitted it again in 1758. 

At the diſtance of aboùt five miles from Brunſwic 3 is 

. the palace of Saltzdahlen, which is ſituated in a mean | 
village of the fame name, thus called from a conſiderable | 
falt-work in its neighbou 
this palace is of timber, and the rooms moſtly” lined with 
painted cloth. The great gallery of pictures is a noble 
apartment two hundred feet long, fifty broad, and forty | 
high, containing above a thouſand excellent pictures, 
ſeveral of them curious originals, by the beſt maſters, 
The leſſer gallery, which is a hundred and fixty feet long, 
and twenty broad, is likewiſe full of maſterly paintings. 
Mr. Hanway, on viewing theſe galleries, fa 
rticularly ſtruck with the following pieces: Adam and 
Eve viewing Abel after his death, and pulling open his 
eyes, by Strudel. Abraham embracing his ſon after the 
trial which God had made of his faith; piety and joy here 
ſeem to contend with cach other, while his looks expreſs 
a ſeraphic adoration: this piece is by Liebens. Peter de- 
livered from priſon by the angel, by Steinbeck. Judith + 
and her attendant, an old woman, holding Holofernes's 
head juſt cut off, the face appearing with ſome ſigns of 
life. Rembrandt, his wife, and three children, in ohe 


iece. e Aſcenſion, which is much eſteemed. Lewis 
IV. and his two miſtreſſes. Prince Eugene. The mar- 


ing tenderly at each other, while the parents are attentive 
to the notary who draws up the articles. 

At the end of the lefler gallery to the right is a large 
cabinet, in which are above a thouſand pieces, as plates, 
bottles, ſaltſellers, of incomparable beauty, many of them 
Raphal Urbino, when he 
Facing the 
_—_ cabinet is a large one of China porcelain, contain- 

above eight thouſand pieces, beautifully arranged. 
A joining to the large gallery are fix ſmall cabinets filled 
with curioſities of art and nature. The chapel here is 
very grand. The garden is a very fine one; but ſome 
of the ſtatues are but poorly execute. 

Near the chapel, and continguous to the orangery, is a 
convent dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded by duke 
Anthony Ulric and his conſort, for a domina and fifteen 
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ace hs many handſome f „ 
—＋ it is _— 'of* ſotme oh: the head? C oe oY 
pow Wolfetibilttle,/a5the chancery, th wo. 
ice, the-bailiwic-office, the convent-hinhert 
gala, and general ſuperintendeney. Here jg,2h 
tient armoury, and the caſtle was for the moſt 72 ö 
uſual reſidence! of the dukes, nt their Vibrary n oh 
the beſt in all Germany | it 1 ein a p particular bull 
finiſhed: in: 7 berries ian er part of "which is 6 
1 The ferdinary hate in Wel She yes 21 great ſch 
y contains ſeveral churehes and other a 
inagyp r em im ide hands of als * 
en 957 107} pry 1 
Ganderſheim is ſmall wn ſented j in 2 U 
by. the fide of the little river Gande, and conta 
ducal ſeat, erected.by.John Julius,” with a bailiwicg ny 
and a Latin free- ſchool. But it is moſt famous * 
imperial, ducal, free, and ſoculat? foundation of $1; 
ſtalius and St. Innocent, founded in the ninth wn 
IThis abbey is at preſent Lutheran, and Compoſed df 
abbeſs, a „ and eleven canoneſſes. Theſe oy | 
— 6h dreſs, but wear a croſs of the order enam 
black and red, on which is repreſented the Pen 
uſed. at our Saviour's crucifixion. On the top of i ; 
clufler of diamonds, and at the bottom a .death's hd 
enamelled white. This croſs. is faſtened: to a broad wah 
ribbon of a pale blue, diverſiſied on the edges with u 
row black ſtripes, and hanging from the right fh 
down below the waiſt to the left. To the celcbny 
foundation alſo belong eight canons and capitulars; N 
dukes are patrons and protectors of - the, abbey; thy 
the abbeſs has both a ſeat and voice in the diet of 
empire and among the prelates of the Rhine. Teal 
is poſſeſſed of four hereditary ;bailiwics,: and to it | 
the e Sparen 50 enn, . Wan 
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THE * of Halberſtadt ig 1 
1 Wards the eaſt by. the principality of Anhaulta 
the dutchy of Ma >deburg, and towards the welt byi 
'dutchy of Brine and the biſhopric of Hildeſheim, & 
tending from eaſt to weſt about. forty-two miles, my 
north to ſouth, thirty-thre . bhi 
The country is fot the moſt part level, bugs nt 
ſome eminences. The ſoil is extremely. fertile; 5 
grain and flax, and has rich paſtures and meadows, 

the inhabitants ſubſiſt 555 grazing, and 7 hog 
of ſheep affords plenty. wool, But, on. he Ae 
the woods are Lern leſſening, and the want of 
is ſo great, that they are obliged to import turf fo he 
of the poor. The country has not a ſufficiency! "of gf 1 
and fiſh; nor is there a;riyer of a conſiderable hae 


a 


Selke, and the Ilſe. * 29 . 
In this country, including the. county of Regen * 
and the lordſhip of Derenbufg, are. ten conſi efable! to . 
and ninety-nine ſmall; towns and vi lages. 14 7 
— are fa id to amount to upwards of two b hundred (009 
an 
The greateſt part of che inabitants are Bauen 
their churches are divided 1 into eleven l 
which is A general perintendency, Ca 
Papiſts are pretty nearly of an equal 18 . 0 1 
4 tolerated, but are not to exceed a fixed num 
„„ Wapabagn 
The woollen mahufs ctures enabled in achse count 
are in a thriving condition, and its exports, Prine' 
conſiſt of grain,” | ©. 888 6 
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ſiſters of noble families, who perform divine ſervice twice | 
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is ſeated 


ſeve 


lad, the capital of the principali e 
Hotheim, in the. fiftyrſecond 
nutes north latitude; and in the elevench egree 
n minutes caſt e t is a well wa towns the 
reets are pretty ſtraight. and uniform, and many of the 
1 lings are are handſome, ere they are 2 — 
he walls which ſurr 


In the year, 1 
4 05 1 eee filled | 


ar half the. city. Were 2 7 dow 
ip o as 10 form a leyel, which has been converted into 
lantation of mulbetry-trees, The, inhabitants do not 
nuch exceed, thirteen hundred. thoug within and about 
de town are ſixteen, churches, Ibe cathedrzl of St. 
der is an old but us Natoly, building, conſiſting of a very 


ard fer- Mane. Tha chapter is compoſed. of n provoſt, | 
12 a beter, zan and. fixteen canons, ſour 
© whom. are of the iſh religion, and all the others! 


utherans. In 1754 the king of Pruſſia conferred on 
b chapter a cro of. gold, 3 with white, and, 
4 into cnt points: in the center on one ſide is 
xe Pruflian bl eu and an the other the image of 
it. Stephen. bis erol $ is faſtened to a d eep fearlet rid. 
n, Made with. black... An; St. Peter's-ſquare, which! 
em ſpacious, ſtands. the priory and à monaſtery, the 
ater of which was rebuilt in; 1754 with ſome; handſome. 
ouſes for the canons. and, ndaries. Fronting the | e 
athedral is the Lutheran collegiate church of our Lady : 
them alſo belong the collegiate churches of St. Boni- 
ice and Maurice, and St. Peter and Paul; St. Martin's 
of the principality 


p which the pony ſu 5 r 


p annexed ; St. John's, the hoſp 
doly Ghoſt; and St. Flizabeth's. The German Calvi- 
2 are poſſeſſed of St. Peter's chapel, and the French 
ahinifts have a church. The Papiſts are poſleſſed of 
hee convents of monks and two nunneries, to which 
uſt be added the chapel of the voluntary poor; the 
ems are alſo allowed a ſynagogue. This town is the 
of all the ſtate courts and offices; it has three public 
utheran ſchools, which are thoſe of the cathedral, St. 
lanin s and St. John's, and an orphan-houſe. In 1758 
lulderſtade was very ſeverely treated by the F kad 9. WhO 
moliſhed its gates, and 0 its remaining 
undred rods in length. | 
Before we conclude this account of Halberſtade, it will | 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the county of Ragenſtein, 
Reinſtein, antiently formed but one county in con- 
ndion with Blankenburg; the counts of Reinſtein and 
lantenburg being derived from the ſame ſtem. © The 
mer at preſent, however, belongs to the” elector of 
denburg, who retains it as a fortified fief of Halber- 
nat, notwithſtanding the demands of the houſe of Brunſ- |* 
c-Lunenburg relative to a reſtitution of a' part of the 
unty which the counts of Tattenbach. had held as its 
ch; and this has given riſe to a proceſs before the aulic 
until. Blankenburg was, in 170), erected by the em- 
fror Joſeph into a principality, and ſince the year 1 3¹ 
"hy Wa to the ee bouſe of * Brunſwic-Wolten- 


| 
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8 EO T. xxVII. 
Of the Biſhopric of Huprsngins. — 


Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers ; the Relig 
gien of | 
pee ee their dane, 4555 1 


pri nia al Towns. 2119 

| 3 Wolſenbuttle, Grubenhagen, Halberſtadt, 

8 'Lunenberg, terminating alſo on the county of Wer- 

; ode, . Its greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt is about 
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| 
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ns before har 111 ' 1 | hopa,owiths gzrdent plants and roots; but it affords —7 | 
Aena eee | harſes,1 cm, ſheep, and bogs, ſufficient fot the inhabi- 
The pality; and the i . antes, The-fourd. par is; billy, and, ſon the imoſt part 
| 146% 'kewile the — . — amounts covered with fine woods of oak, beach, aſh, and birch. 
3 ve hupgred thouſand er 5 For the more Such mountains as art bare contain valuable quatries, and 
45 ent ly jog £ the . and aſſeſiments, e gin alſo iron ore; in conſequence of which ſome iron foun- 
150 divided into ſi circles, d onol 3 1 , | deries haye been built. There ate likewiſe ſome good 


falt-works in this part; but theſe are not ſufficient to 
Sonar tf wo eh dt 
The Leina trayerſed the weſtery part, and at Rubte is 
by tde Innerſte., The! Fuſe tiſes here, and runs 
ate the / principality of Lunenburg. The Ocker tra- 
verſes the eaſtern part of the dioceſe, r aſter receiving 
Eeker, enten the principality of Wolſenbuttle: but, 
notwithſtanding their baving-theſe rivers, fiſh is ſcarce. , 
At the time of the Reformation the greateſt part of the 
dioceſe belonged to che duke of Brunſwie-Lunenburg, who 
alter taking if from biſhop John, when undet the ban of the 
empire, obtained the inveſtiture of it. Theſe dykes were 
 indeed_.ſo;;far; from promoting the Reformation. in' theſe 
parts, that they obſtructed it to the utmoſt of their power; 
yet aimſt the whole country ſoon made an open pro- 
2 — of ' Lutheraniſm. The leſſer ſee did the like, and | 
the biſhops granted the vaſſals freedom of religion ; = / 
in the beginning of the thirty years war, the Lutheran 
miniſters Were driven out of the leſſer biſhopric of Hilde- 
ſheim, and the Lutheran churches in the greater were much 
oppreſſed hut the dukes of Brunſwick: and Lunenburg 
having, by:a convention in 1643, ceded the latter to the 
biſhop, i it was ſtipulated that the 2 — ſhould at cer- 
4ajn-times, and under certain limitations, enjoy the free 
exerciſe of. their repgiew'; and at length religious liberty 
was ſettled on a ſolid and laſting foundation. Of the 
Lutheran religion are all the towns, with the greateſt part 
of the nobility, and moſt of the villages ;_but the ſove- 
reign, with the cathedral chapter, the convent, almoſt 
all —_— — 2 officers, a part of the nobility, and 
W - anr0 in the towns and country, are 'oman 
2 eſſer biſhopric, as it is called, has no 
Lutheran ſuperintendency; but in the greater there are 
no leſs than four. 
- This dioceſe has but few manufactures, and theſe are | 
of good linen, ordinary woollen cloth, worſted ſtockings, 
a coarſe porcelain, with all kinds of iron-wares. Its ex- 
er conſiſt of Core Dory, wool, hops, ſalt, thread, 
and linen, 


K arms of this ſee are AY. per pale gules and 
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iT be biſhop 1. Hildeſheim ſits in the diet between the 
biſhops of Augſburg and Paderborn, and votes amon 
the princes in the diet of Lower Saxony. The cathedra 
chapter conſiſts of forty-two members, who ele& the 
biſhop, and on a vacancy of the ſee take the reins of go- 
ernment into their own hands. The chapter is alſo the 
firſt ſtate of the dioceſe, and i is poſſeſſed of very conſider- 
mae revenues. a yu 

The biſhop, who is deen abſent, leaves we go- 
vernment of the country to a ſtadtholder and privy coun- 
cil. The adminiſtration of juſtice is committed to the 
chancery of the regency, and the chjef tribunal; but the 
former alone takes cognizance of criminal cauſes. From 
both theſe courts, an appeal lies to the Aulic council: in 


like: manner cauſes are carried from the towns to them. 


des 15 li 
- | ſubjeRs, by 
| conſiſtory, which is compoſed of two eccleſiaſtical, and 


The ſpiritual: juriſdiction over thoſe of the Popiſh re- 
gion belongs to the biſhop's official, and the Lutheran 
the peace of Weſtphalia, have alſo their 


two lay counſellors, who muſt be Lutherans, and to 
theſe are added a ſecretary and clerk of the ſame reli- 
n. The chancellor of the regency, or, in his ab- 
nce, a ſtate counſellor, repreſents the ſovereign, and is 
poſſeſſed of the firſt ſeat and voice; but his vote does not 
extend to certain cafes, in which, on- account of the dif- 
ference of religion, he cannot act as judge, The con- 
ſiſtory is uſually held but eight times a year. 
The epiſcopal revenues are under the direction of the 
treaſury, and ariſe from the domains and regalia, excluy 
G g g | five 
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fied forthe diet <1 905 hd cody 2g RE 24109 142) I akey! a Carchuſia monaſtery, with\andihe 
The ſtates of the country conſiſt firl of the-eathedral puchi ties. © Ie Purer 
chapter; "feeondly: of the” ſeven ables; "'rhirdly,>6ft . ſe th 
nobility; and fouftbiy, f rid rowns of Minden de Bk: | 
1nd; Blee{/and Alel:' Tue fobefvign ene —.— 
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new year; in the holes hall at Hildeſnefin. They are library. Ae chu 
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opened by the biſhop's*chanceltory and: a ſteretafy reads | ii e the Lutherand in 15 
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913.93; wide 20 mois, 5 |. Here are quarries of ſtone, and i 
of the Situation, Extow, ge „ hg * 1 Sy of IP in dug. cryſtals, agates, and jaſpers! 
general; with the. Religion, ru, RO! and an allum-work, and a vitriolic and e 
Commerce of the he Inhabitants. EAR ſeveral places is found very good i 3% 9:04:04 
In the Luſatias riſe the river the Schult 
UsATIA, Which bs authors place i in 1 81 Elſter, the Pulſnita, and the Neiſſa, 1 10 ty 
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11 lefia,. and others in Saxony, extends. in length from || hemia, and has its courſe chiefly in Lufatiay' where bn "og 
the north- welt to the ſouth-eaſt, and is bounded. on the ceives ſeveral. farall rivers, and bed wr Es ” fn 
eaſt by Sileſia, on the ſouth by Behemia, on che weſt | itſelf into the Oder. „ actos, u. Go 
by Miſniz, mY on the north by "rn )- lag It is five | Some ſparks of the Chriſtian melia gion af Theſ 


hundred and ſeventy. miles in-, campals, and is divided | here i in the ſerenth century; but Corel handed 
into the marquiſates of Upper and Lower Luſatia. The | P aſſed before the people could be broyght! e i 
former abounds more in mountains and hills, and en- omiſh church, and * compulſion employed 1 


mmor 
be fat 


e othe 


ys a purer air than the latter, in which are found many | occaſion muſt neceſlarily have exaſperated them, ik vlution 
be and mooriſh tracts; but has a great number of | rendered numbers of them hypocrites,” Hoywever, f. bon be 
and thoſe finer ones than are to be met with in the eleventh century, many convents and uiufebtg bi iſ obt; 
Dpper Lufatia, where the fertile tracts of that country | efected in the country. The dectrines uf uber an be 
a 803255 fcarcity of timber. In the mountaindus here received fo early as the year 1521, and ſpreadiif onflicut 
8 of Upper Luſatia, on the borders of Bohemia and | degrees, became the a ing church, as it con Theſe 
oy ſia, is but little room for agriculture. The heatlis | even to this day. There are, however, ſeveral f der ord; 
on the confines of Lower Luſatia conſiſt of a poor ſoil, convents, churches, market towns, an = i ae 
Dk are of- but little uſe except for hunting. through the cou ordinar 
In each of theſe marquiſates wheat, rye, barley, — | Learning i is muc awd in boil m uilates, vi The, 
oats are cultivated z, as alſo. much buck-wheat, together have produced many perſons vHb Ir, flrea! 


with peas, beans, millet, lentils and flax. With reſpe&t | Mluſtrious by their literature. In ithe — 
to orchard and garden fruits, as alſo the culture bf hops, the groſs ignorance in which this country Was {mol 
tobacco, and wine, Lower Luſatia has greatly tlie pre- began to vaniſh, and from the year 1450 to 1 


ference. The inhabitants like wiſe make ſome white and | mation, ir ſtill increaſed, men df ſean | ps 
red wine. However, the produce of this country is not || foreign countries, Who brought books a e | x gules 
ſufficient for the ſupply of the people, and therefore | along with them, and by theſe" the ſchools" e right 
corn, fruit, hops, garden- ſtuff and wine, are imported proyed. Learning, however, was not etwa All Ly 
into the Luſatias. The breeding of cattle is very conſi- | bliſhed till after the Reformation. f 


5 
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” 1 9 inks 
» Fr an hn 
we wi and "Ft en manufactures afford the inhabi- 
e cde . life; Thelt flouriſh princi- 
& hi ay in Upper Haſan and in ſeveral towns cloth ma- 
py aue been carried on fo'eatly ae the thirteenth, | 


| 5 this means have raiſed thoſe towns to a 
1 ab The cloths: of Luſatia are of different 


Wn, | princ eipal towns in which are the following 

ch = the beſt of them little inferior to thoſe made | , of Bavrzen, ig the bf Abe edel c 
e pt and. Prodigious quantities of ſtockings, ſpatter- |. _ te, and is reckoned the firſt of the ſix towns; It 
* caps and gloves are alſo made here, The con- ſtands in a mountainous ſituation, on the E of the 
15 Tn of the emperors Ferdinand tlie Second and Third, Spree; and Is fortified in the antient manner. It is con- 
"es der with that of Leopold towards the Proteſtants in | ſiderably large, well built and populous. The caftle 
Med hemis dag, g f cauſed vaſt numbers . retire to of Ortenburg 72 ach  Rands on a high rock, is ſeparated 
wal F e 3 villages chitfly in ee from the wn wk dircki and fampatt; and yet is widh- 
* and generally einplayed themſclves in the ps Oy Fe i here a cathedral church 
2p _—_ of linen. Hence there are made here all ſorts of |-ded F which belongs | to the Lu- 
itr lp, from unbleached and bleached yarn dommon * ane woke 1 other half to thoſe of the intiabfrants; 
1d U. ie, 2s alfo fine white damaſk and white ticking.” | who are of the Romiſh church. Budifin has likewiſe 


ll ſorts of coloured and 
5 there are Tikewile in 
ut th ts, dae, paper, Bau bender, er Slaſe, and * 
Wis ting of wax. 

5 1 his of theft munufactories a coliſideratle trade 
i Yeah \ carried on, which though not ſo great as formerly; eu. 


I hu the value of the importation in ſilk, wool, and 
, 4 . employed for their manufactures; and et the fo 
K, by ſilks, Nu, and fifver — wines, ip ces, corn, 
f rden ſtu 7 ought into the countr 

1 . 5 21 and — il 


| Ide mat ullates of 
15 , wftably rh pong 'with. reer an men 8 
fthp ＋ pon; and e 3 5 


. 4 % ? * 8 £3 — 2 4 
92 ade) „ © 3 op Eggs 
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os Upper and Lower Tufatin. © 4 


ESE marquiſates' dontein two forks of Racks; vis. 
thoſe of. lands zu tons. The Jatid-ſtiriey' ate 
el into, firſt, the fate-lords,” wo ve off their | 
ls and proper Julcatories; ſecondly, the”: 
ates, as the dean of Budiflin, the abbeſs of Ma en 
fem and Marienthal, and the prioreſs of Lauban. 
ig of Bohemia das the ſupreme right of proteRion 
her the catholic foundations, cloiſters and clergy, in both 
uguiſates; but this extends only to x us affairs; 
key being in every thing elſe ſubj ect to the ern- 
dent of the country; 89 1 the dean 7 Budiſſin with the 
loyſters of Maricnfleth and Marienthal perform -lio- 
age to the elector of Saxony. The third diviſion of 
de land- ſtates conſiſts of the 7 and comnionalty, 
_ var barons nobles, and burgeſſes, poffefſors of 
101 | _ es and hefs, _ 
| he ſecond claſs of the flate conſiſts of the kundediate 

Klenioral towns, called by way of eminence The Six 
ons, which are ranked in the following order, Budiſ- 
u, Gorlitz, Zittau, Lauban, Camenz, and Lobaw. 
heſe two ſtates, in all confultations relating to the 
Mmmon concerns of the country, form two voices, vis. 
ſtates of the country one, and the united fix towns 
Sonny They alſo affift in drawing. up alFfuch re- 
Olutions and re regulation as have a relation to the com- 


3 


r benefit and welfare of the country; and without 
we it obtaining their opinion and free confent, no taxes 
daz an de laid, nor any thing done that clafhes with the | 
mii nſlitution of the marquifates. 

Theſe ſtates aſſemble at the land diets, which: are ei- 
er ordinary or extraordinary; the firſt are held three 


limes a year at Budiſſin, and "the laft only upon extra- 
inary occaſions. 

be arms of the marquiſate of Upper Lufatia are a wall 
5 freaked with black, and erected in the manner of 


— 
— 
— 


"crowned, on which ſtands the wall of, with two 
lings of the eagle azure. 
he arms of the marquiſate of Lower Luſatia are, an 


he 8s in a field argent, which ſtands from the left to 
me right. 


ſchtze churches; a celebrated academy 
ies the bailiff s ſeut, in which the knights of: f 
, meet once a 
an hof 


came the chief nurſer 


atlements; in a-field azure. - In the ſhield it bears an'hel- | 


ies | 2 > Jol 
— Suan 


e N — 5 
Luka i e 


inted linens are made — la ſeparate church vs ing to the Lutherans, and ano- 
ufatia good manufactories of | ther to the Papiſts ; - 


Which there are three hof, 
—2 with a —— belonging to each. The other 
ildings are 2 coumcil- houſe and the council library, a 
eolebtated neademy, and an orphan- houſe. T his cown cars 
ries on a conſiderable trade in linen, hats, Kockings, 
loves, manufaQutes of Turky and glazed leather, cloth, 
uſtian; dec. It has-f ty ſuffered by fre, and has 
| been ſometimes entirely-burnt down. 
 Gorlits; the 1 town of the circle of the ame 
name, and the ſecond. of the fig towns; is fituate 
on the Neiffe, in the fifteenth de ſevenñ mintttes e 
% and. the fiſty-firſt de 
miles to the 
— inthe antient manner. 


Withia its walls are 
my, an or an- houſe; 

s circle 

year. Without the walls are thiee churches; 


pita}, and what is called the Holy Sepulchre, 15 
1550 


A | after the model of the Hol 7 Sepulebre us Jeruſate 


cloths made in this place 5 beautiful, bat the trad 
this article is not nent ſo'conflerable-ay. rerly; 
Entaw is one of the beſt towns/ in Lulatia z v7, 


16- | ried in the ancient taſte, but is knely built, 1 e 


& conſiderable trade in doths, oo and bun paper 
contains within its walls two 9 an Helps Fe 
library, a- good academy, and an or phan-houſe ; 

without there are three churches, which ate only uſed for 
funeral ſermons, — thiree ee in one of which i is 


chapel. 

Herrenhuth; + fond placs: in the i cit of Zhi, 
firſt founded in the year 1722, cet Moravian bre- 
thren; who ſettled hots: in the fields 1 the vill 7 
Berthelſdorf, belonging to the late count Zinzenc 

but were afterwards greatly increaſed, — this place * 
f * Herrenhuthers, who con- 
fidereid count Zinzengarf as their biſhop. and father. 


E 


and town: ſtates. The former conſiſts of the prelates, 


the lords who are poſſeffors of ſeigniories, and the kate = 


to which claſs: be the counts, barons, and no 
poſſeſſors of 3 fees and fiefl. The, town-ſtates are 
compoſed of the deputies of the four circle towns, Luck - 
4. Guben, Lubben, and Kala. 

Each circle holds in its cirele- town a circle aſſembly, | 
under the inſpection of the land-eldes. The ſtates 95 


land-diet here hold two annual 3 diets. 
when the ſuperior cauſes the ſtates to be Ke og to- 
gether at his diſeretion, and propoſals to be laid before 
| them by commiſſiariesdeputed for that purpoſe, lach con- 
vention is called a great land- diet. 

The principal towns in Lower Luſatia . 
Sotaw, or Zarow, one of the moſt antient towns I 
all Luſatia, has a pretty ſtrong caſtle, to which. belon 
a church, a pleaſure- garden, and alſo a goad ſchool. Ye 
nas five other churches, and is the ſeat of the. 29 
and conſiſtory. The town has been ſeveral times alm 


deſtroyed by fire; and near it is a hunting feat and a 


park. 


———_——- TY 


All Lufatia waz 5 formerly a part of Bohemia N | 


# 


Luckaw, 


chele, 4285 to 1 of vr e a inferior les i 2 


ten migutes horth la- 
of Budif6a,. and ig boils. 


The ſtates of Lower Luſatia are alſo divided into land | 


the country conftitate-the leſſer and Efentor ban, who, in 
weighty affairs, and caſes requirin diſpatch, . Pe | 
| with the privity and approbation of the upper office, The 


13. 1! 
* 


o 


* KP 


1 Latin ſchool, à pariſh church, a: eloyſter 5 
of correction and 3 founded in the year, 4. 
with another church, and 0 hoſpitals.-: 1n-1644 2 
7 1652 ir e 1 e ie Ws 
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"Bavaria; itsExtent and Produce; the Man- | 
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HE circle of Bavaria is e 2 i cinnles of 
Swabia, Auſtria, and Franconia, and by the king- 


dom of Bohemia, and derives its name from the dutehy of 
| broth which i is the Jaye and moſt conſiderable part | 
0 WES Fs TITS; 
Of this cirele the elector of Bavaria atdithe archbiſhop | 
of Saltzburg are joint ſummoning princes; ney directors, 
the convocatory being ' likewiſe bel 1 _ by: them ; 
but the drallorium is alternate. iet of the circle. is 
| moſt uſually held at Ratiſbon; + or or Walon 
it is ſometimes convened at Landſhut, or Mulder. The 


% 


_ eleQor of Bavaria is heredita e commander in chief of the 
circle, by virtue of which ce he has the direction of all 
military affairs. 


We ſhall begin with the en of Bavaria, which 
contains the principal part of the circle z but it is not 
eaſy to aſcertain with any degree of exactneſs the proper 
extent of this electorate; oP maps themſelves differ with 
reſpect to. its greateſt length and breadth, Bavaria is, 
however, according to The Preſent State of Germany, a 
hundred and thirty miles long, and one hundred broad. 
_ * Upper Bavaria is partly mountainous and woody, and 
partly marſhy, abounding alſo in large 3 2 lakes, 
and is in general fitter for paſturage then tillage z but 
Lower Bavaria, which is ſor the moſt part level, is more 
fruitful : however, this electorate in Ly eneral abounds:i in 
grain, paſture, * fruits, woods, and foreſts; producing 
alſo a'great number of cattle, and plenty of game and 
wild-fowl. It has ſome falt-works, and a mine of ſilver, 
another of copper, and one of lead; and in ſeveral places | 
are quarries of very fine marble, . The Upper Palatinate 


is extremely mountainous; but it is covered with woods, 
pony by means of the great number of its iron and 
which iſſuing out of Swabia waters the electorate from 

t 
'The rivers, lakes, and ponds abound in fiſh, particularly 


and has plenty of graſs, and, where cultivated, produces 
corn. The country is able to ſupport its inhabitants, 
d mines, its large woods and paſtures. 

The principal river in this country is the Danube, 
weſt to eaſt, The large inland lakes are ſaid to be ſix- 
teen in number, and the ſmall ones a hundred and fix 
the numerous ponds in- the Upper Palatinate, which have | 
an uncommon plenty. 


Lia; Li Dad her the ama 3 
church, a houſe 
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itants, their Religion, and Government; 


though 


A Ar HT. 


+ Gubente oncheNeiſſe; which 3 we 
It is a pretty Jarge town, nd, belides po . 
arb has an ho ital, which INS 
a burying-choreh, 2 tin ſchool, and a falt-ofc. 
villa e belon to ithavegood Ae 
be 1 oe of good 
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Fam wr og 
E 


wo Gti 

wn 
or relic is held in higher veneration than the wellue af 
honour of their country : yet they are more polite and in 
genious than the 3 of Swabiz; and tho? hey culing 
the ſciences, they are more- addi ited to.aros tha tg 
1 | and make good ſoldiers, 
| - The Hates of N cook 10 three Claſs, the 
lates, the knights, and D to Which alſo bel 
the counts and lords, and the burghers of the & 
boroughs and market-towns. Provincial view ar jd 
7 rare, but a committee of the Rates aſſemble aqui 

- unich, or as often as the ſtate of affairs x 
No other religion is tolerated here but that of Pope 

The Lutheran and Calviniſt doctrines had indeed ob 
ed a ſuperiority in the Upper Palatinate; but that cum 
falling into the hands: the elector of Bavaria, pe 
, was reſtored by force. There are, however, a a great ni 
ber of 3 ſtill. The pariſhes in the eledtoruey 
mount to about fifteen 2 The vi 
2 eaſe, and other chapels, are near two. thou | 
| and the n are ſaid to amount to ti 
age thouſand ſeven 3 and nine. Tb hurda 
are ſubject io ſeyenty-one rural deans. .. ate li 
| wiſe eighty- ſix remar eee add threes zn 
Ps uu dag Manufactures are here A 


= 
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my 


Chad 


IUILAR 
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and improved, particularly thoſe. of blk 
tapeſtry, coarſe cloth, ein ſtuffs, and ſtockings, 
good c ocks, and watches ; 3 but its chief 3 nf 
of cattle, grain, wood, ſalt, and iron. 
duke of Upper and Lower Bavaria, 5 alſo of the Vypd 
Palatinate; palſgrave of the Rhine, arch-fteward 1 
Holy Roman empire, and elector and landgr Faye of! 
tenberg. 2 
uarterly, "an «aid 
of pretence. In the laſt of. 15 
rial monde or, in à field gu noting the offer 
dexter u 

lower ſiniſter quarters are lozenges azure. and argent, W 
the dutchy of. Bavaria; and +4 the upper. FM ul 
of the Rhine. During an interregnuin, when the 
of Bavaria exerciſes the vicariate of the empire, he is f. 
ſhield on the breaſt. | 

The Bavarian order of St. George was revived in 17th 
ſtiled Defenders of the immaculate conception of 18 " 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, and muſt produce unqueſtion 


"The. tiles of the Lied re, By of lt 
The arms of the eee are 
4 quanen is the im 
e 

areh · ſteward of the — 15 the üpper 
lower dexter is a lion gules crowned or, for the palatiat 
lowed to bear the imperial ſpread-cagle, with his fauilf 
| by the. elftor Albert, The knights of this order a8 
proofs of the nobility of-their anceſtry, for eight genen, 


In all Bavaria are reckoned thirty-five towns, and | tions in both lines, The elector is rand maſter, medal; 
ninety-five open and encloſed market-towns. - In the |-its enſi ign is acroſs enamelled blue, with a St. 1 the cb 
ſeveral bailiwics are upwards of a thouſand caſtles and | the middle; on the reverſe of which is the bes oi 10 0 ad in 


ſeats, and there are ſaid to be in Bavaria eleven thouſand 
ſeven hundred and four villages and hamlets. 

Though the Bavarians are eſteemed rude, and are call- 
ed by the other Germans Hog-drivers, they are as hoſ- 
pitable and courteous as their neighbours. The people 
are in general poor, and their clergy ſuffer them to con- 
tinye in the moſt deplorable ignorance with reſpe to 


ſignifying 


| white border. 


reſtorer of the order in-a cypher, ſurrounded 

electoral cap, and at the four angles theſe letters] 1. wy pb 
us velut palma florebit, that is, 

© teous 67% flouriſh -like 45 palm tree. This ful F 

wore pendant to a broad ſky-blue ribbon with a black 


In the electoral 3 the Elector of Barack onl 


8 their adorations being prineipally — to ſaints 


the fifth ſeat, though he is the ſecond of the yy cer 
£ 44 
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Io ens in which we 22 
« the notice of the curious. 130 
Munich, in Latin Monachium, 18 % A bontißed city n 
4 on the Iſer, in the ſotty-eighth degree ee e 
minutes north latitude; and in 2 eleventh, degree f 


ve minutes eaſt longitude; It * the capital bgidence 
f the elector, and has broad: i eee 2 direct 
15 ces . all 


Ine, adorned with a ad er bling * 


N 


kinds, The 
lelecor, together 
ud other ring uct. 
The precin& of the Au 


"ny wh 


thouſand guilders. 
The [ear of Baratia's palace. is an tru) 
bing of four cou E. two neee e 


ale he Prince's and ke rs the 7.— 15 

gorned with ſeveral brate the latter 
fight of fieps of beautiful red 9 leads to 
2 hall, which is a hundred and cgi yy in 


as lamps, E 125 bai 
hy Kc. E n brought from ſea 


Among the valuable curioſities. in the java of 


binet of man lar jooes, of YER: Ia =D 
which is a tp 2 ee — 


the tackling 
upon it, al of oriental 


ld; and the Bavarian wih each perſon cut out of a 
piece of blue chalcedony. double brilliant diamond. 


of the ſize of a middling 7... 49 A larger, which coſt 
Founded thouſand euilders. A ſet of buttons and. loops 
of diamonds and rubjes ſet between. "A ſet only of 
lamonds, the buttons of extra rdinary., beauty, not in- 
IV. when, he gave 4—— 


2 1 Sd £ FIT 


Ferior to thoſe worn. by Lewis 


=>" Ti the year 
the chamber of rich cu 
ud in x 750 a whole win 
Wards _ eaſt ſtands th 


* 5 


and to the 


"ok * weſt ſide of the —— and 3 to 4 


2 which is a great ornament to the city, its four 
10 inſwering to ſo. many ſtreets. The, pillars of the 
able are of red marble, and every horſe feeds out of a 


— 1 + $o* 0 1 
a member of he lers of pines Wen 


d fix mi f 5 of gu Wt : | * ak 
an pr fre and Ge l militaty ener — 7 n roles | 


"ck "A rag 192 mg 4 2 
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The; £0 E ag | — 
chu Lacs ee in whic (ie 
of- the emperor Lens - 
c large and ſeveral ſmaller 
atues of, ba, About ten or twelve paces from the 
23 15 N 9 Fang ad e- 
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ee para e . 
mich the Capiial, aided 2 ; 


mow 45 louble croſs,' and a p und- 
finds. the pillars of t ch fo 
the view. af 9 ple thrg An 


| CER of St. Peter, with the convents of 
„Ermelites, Franciſcans, and 


ce 5 = in an annual rant af three co 


ich both holding # lighted taper. Th 


. 2 f. | [ered by ſalutes of eight guns 
the. iy gold. 2 wy 4 3 | 
1 wh | tmarkable plac 


of red agate, with his pa... of — _ in| 


e To, that coſt dener. ve e, 
I | 


F tines; 15 alſo the Jeſuits college in which is a va- 
Juable library : their convent. and church are exceeding 


fine, and 525 dem de! "wes: light, 4 „ Aud lofty: the yeſtry 
$71 


s | is very rich, and amon they ſhew.ajoint as. 
big, as. that of an elephant; which they pretend was one 
| ofthe jvints of St. Chriſtopher's back-bone. | The other 
buildings. worthy of notice are the nunneries of St. C 


of the Hol 

—4 85 parſe St. 

85 en ä 

— ure 0 that upon e of ano- 
rſuaſion as monſters rather than men ; and among 


Nridget, and Ridler; the reſidence of the Engliſh ſo- 
* the hoſpi 7 Ghoſt, of St. gs 


Chrifti appears very extraordinary. Here march 
l all the trades and, manual arts, with 
gs carried beſore them. on member of all 


| the 1 orders joins in the procefſiony and 4 my 
| | number of religious bar ble exhjbited on triumphal 
cars, by children richly dreſſed... At 17 of their re- 


ſpeQive orders ride St. George and Sts Maurice, in Ro- 
Ene while: bt, Margaret R rpreſented by a 
wy lady, dreſſed like a vaſtal, lead og after her 


2 FT 
u, in —— two men are e | 


ments. The four menditant | 
Which is catried under 8 ſplendid; ca- 
| nay. z..after which come the gleQor and his conſott, 


the whole « court. The proceflion i is cloſed by the garriſon, | 


| burghers,, and-peaſants3 and, while the .clergy ſtop Ar 

four different places to give the benedition, they are an- 

the ramparts... 

the other fide. of the river Iſer lies Au, the re- 

e in which are the houſe of duke * | 
ave 


with its chapel, and the cleQtor's,manufaRtory. 


this 127 a convent belonging to the order of St. 

Paul. 2 0 manufactures of velvets, filk, | 

wool, 2 ook of 
At the zce. "of <K miles from Munich, is Sies. 


beim, an —— palace belonging to the elector. The 


entrance is very grand, both the pavement andi tbe 


columns being of red and grey marble; and the ſtairs 
are adorned with columns of green marb brought 
from Brixen. In the fieſt hall are two large paintings,. 
of the raiſing of the ſiege of Vienna, and the 2 4 
Hagaz; and in the victory hall, which is conti 
it, are the battles of Belgrade; 'Peſt, and. ſevera — 
an 05 the - _ FROM palace. 2 Munich is a re 
ot * „ among; which are two pieces n= 
, abe Eee, for each of which Mazimilian, the firſt 
elector of the Bavarian 19 paid thouſand guil- 
ders, and ſeyeral large hunting unting pieces Rubens. In 
another chamber is the. laughter of the innocents at 
Bethlehem, finely painted by Peter Paul Rubens; - 
which the various agitations of the mothers ſupplicating 
lamenting, ſtruggling, and fainting, are incomparab ” 
| 
expreſſed. But the: grandes collection is in a particular 
tment, coyered with ſmall pictures; nothing has a 
ce there, but what is eſteemed among the nobleſt pra- 
Jucken, of that art. In another arch is e 
H h h 


ETA uildings, the 2 Nd 


the ial performed here, , the proceſſion at that 5 


are followed by 8 
me court adies; and after — | 
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and of very curious Workmanſhipd te 2117 


never fails to raiſe the beholder's admiration. 


| ſort of earthen ware. | 
At the diſtance of nine * from Munich allo lies | 


This town was beſieged by the Swedes in 1632, with- 


Seu; t e Je Te; 
ed by Alben aver, who has beftowed iticre 
ni io: : it contains a gfeat number of men, 
their heads and beards; wich che 7 te 
mour; and other minutir; are u Ain ly' exprefied:-—*" 
At the diſtance of half! 4 leigue from mo 12 the 
pal ce of Nymphenburg When Has —— ndeur 
of Sleiſheir but its Reeg irdens an 
der it à more at reeable ier Te ice? N 'of 
the apartments egen of the deauties*6f the French 
court, views of ſeveral palaces of this'datchy; like wiſe 3 
chicnengapfer and two tables of white marbſe inlaid with 
Id and colouts, in imitation of enmamel. In the gar 
en is a grand cafcade and bafeh, with feverul f. er of 
braſs gilt/>. Aon the fine walks and trees öf this ga 
den ſtands Bademburg, #'delightfol fifuture," confift 
of elegant grottos and'a Jary bath; inen ieh both d 
and warm water may be ee. Tue floor is Overlt 
with copper, and the walf decergted with porcelain : „ 
conduits. Along the roof is an iron lattice, partly g 


N 1. 


Oppoſite to this place is the mall, and the 3 
green, by which ſtands i ſtructure ene FPagodenburg, | 
the d uſe of which” is for the elector, after violent 
exerciſe at thoſe games, t change bis nen, and ober 
apparel. Here are alſo feveral little cabinets in che Chi- 
neſe taſte, and other contrivahces quali eee 
convenient. 10 Abs ien at 1 4 4s 
Nenrer the Alge Band" a pretty bermitage; which | 
is ſo natural an imitation'of a'ruinous *duilding, that it 
In fome/|3 
places it ſeems às if - endeavours had been uſed to 
it with lime and ſtone; in another part you are 90 
that the we troy A * yore ſear h 
ther, will immediate and cru 
the, ruins. ' In this Crue; ick ands in a 200 55 


Se TE" 


deſart, is a large grotto,” in which is a conſecrated altar, | 


and on it a crucifix, and two candleſticks. The other ö 
rooms have no other ornament but 'a ſmall library of 
books of devotion in French bindings: © - Underneath 15 
a kitchen and cellar, where the utenſils are only neat N 


1318 $5 . 


another electoral ſeat; called Starenberg, where the court 


ſometimes takes the diverſion of water- hunting. A ſtag 


is. forced into a ry e g lake, the hounds purſuing 

him, are followed by the huntſmen in boats, and their 
ere in a ſplendid barge, which carries wweaty-four!| | 

braſs guns. 28 


. alſo ofien take tbe: Wiveribi-of Hui} F 
ing the heron, and every year at the coticluſion of 
ſport, an heron that has the 


fortune to be taken 
alive, is ſet at liberty, with a filver ring put on its leg, 
on which is engraved the name of the reigning elector. 
Mr. Keyſler mentions one of theſe birds being taken a 
ſecond time, that had on its ring the name of 12 Fer- 
dinand the preſent elector's grandfather; ſo that it had 
ſurvived its former adventure above ſixty years: they 
put a ring with the preſent electors name on its leg, and 
reſtored the bird to liberty a ſecond time. Upon this 
occaſion the ſame author mentions an eagle that died at 
Vienna in 1719, after à confinement of one hundred 
and four years; and adds, that it is probable that theſe 
and the like birds in the enjoyment of We natural free- 
_ reach to a much greater long gen. N 
olſtadt is a + fortified town, p addy ſituated on 
2 It is of an indifferent ſize and ſtrengtb, 
with broad, 1 and well paved ſtreets.” The houſes 
are moſtly painted white on the outſide; but the town is 
poor and 1 peopled. It contains an upper and lower 
pariſn church, together with three others, a college *6f | 
Teſuits, two convents of monks, and one of nuns, and 
an univerſity founded in 1472, and enlarged in 1746, in 
which is a good library, and a cabinet of antiquities. 


2 


out ſucceſs ; but was taken by the Auſtrians in 1 43. 
Reichenhall, a town ſeated on the Sala, with a rich? 

ſalt ſpring in it, the water of which is partly boiled 

here, and partly by means of a "ene; ' hirry-Ex feet i in 


1 Fas | 


. Zieeg expence, 


roof with reſpect to durati 


this 111 


the higheſt in the empire, and Rense it obtainel ble 
name of Lands-hut, which ſign 


0 


N 
45% ant 
P Iv 


"ay from thence conveyed” by mem 
Og diſtance of chret & 1515 8 
Het and there Voiled}"the latter of. theſe Me * 
bounding den mofe in wood, And bav Wo 
veniebefes $” for En e On che m . 
which "thee" pipes run nie mall bolts In. 
works at proper dj iffances; in order to 1 A Vas 
Bader Mr the ae "Peri: d 4 of fieſh wn 
| by the ſwift eurfert® of w nit thr their Wheels and ban | 
ines ate worked; but are has 
with hills, and the place in A e being W 
by the conflux of theſe waters, an aqueduct was ay | 
taken above three ee 8 ago, and compleatey, | 
| is, indeed, a work ty 
cannot be beheld wit 5 ement; its channel ; 
junger the the town of Reichenhall, and under ſeveral Wire 
elds at the depth of twelvefathoms below thi ſarfay 
o the earth, and is a-mile and à half in len . 


to 
455% wag water breaks: out to day-light, Tk N 


Joe of, an 1 in 1 5 or 


e this walls of the a 
going 1 65 the 9 I 
| be an ever. 
ing work, it being not only of Read but in 
places over-laid with a hard kind or ftofin, as? 
a varniſh, ſo that it looks like one entire folid td he. 
of th 


ard —. yr toy prey 


deſcent” to this fubterraricous canal is 

tower' near the ſprit 122 the Sala, 'w ft Water on 
flowing, runs about . paces before it diſcharge if 
into t A freſh-water ſtream and then does 1 
ler 3 with ite” NR 
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{ ©75, DH are, the impyrial City of Rat on, 


| HE principal town in Lower Bavaria, is Laniks, 
"which is ſeated on the Iſer, in the forty-eighth de. 
ies forty ns minutes north Jatitude, and ney twelfth 
degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, forty-fx n 
to the north of Munich. It is not only well built ul 
ſtrongly fortified : but ſtands in the richeft and ml! 
pleaſant part of all this-circle, and is the ſeat of the de» 
tor's lieutenant for Lower Bavaria, who has a court 15 | 
and ſeveral offices. It has a "bridge over the Iſer, 1 
on the other fide a ſubarb called Saldenthal, in wich 
is an abbey of Ciſtercian nuns. The town contain u 
electoral palace ſeated on a mill, with another wa 
ſtands in the midſt of the town. Its ene ny 
dedicated to St. Martin, has a tower,” w ich is eſteem 


ifies The bat of if 
country. The new buildings, added to the dukte 
lace, conſiſt of a neat piece of architecture i in the It 
ſeile. There is here alſo a pariſh- church dedicated 10 d. 
Job; a college of Jeſuits, ne convents of monks, 
the lame number of nuns. 85 

The imperial city of Ritiſbon, called by the Gema, 
Regenſburg, is a large fortified and populous town, feat 
ed on the Danube, in the forty-ninth degree ten ul 
nutes north latitude, and in the twelfth degree eaſt lr 
gitude. This — the capital of the Popiſſ biſhop" 
of Ratiſbon, th the magiſtracy and burglies 1 
of the Dochern religion. The river Regen runs thro 
the town, and then falls into the Danube. Thee 


is well fortified with a double wall, ditches, and — 


: b 


% To E U | R 
pre © vards;: whoſe grapes produce a ſtrong and pala- 
and nene, Tbe angelt eþurch belonging to the Lu- 
ble. is that of the Trinity, and they have alſo an 
pheran® in hic are eight teachers. © There are here 
cad, 77 giate ſtateb of the empire,” Which conſiſt of 
" Liſhopric, and the imperial foundations of St. Em- 
x with the abbies of Upper and Lower Munſter. 
= here alſo a college of Jeſuits, a cloiſter of St. 
Ines, inſtituted by Scotſmen of the popiſh religion; 
Ne col ziate church of Altkapell, the nunneries of St. 
ik and St. Paul, and the hoſpital of the Holy Croſs. 
ere the imperial diet often meet in a large upper room 
with tapeſtry, in · which is the empetor's throne of 
114 of gold. The elector Palatine has alſo two fine 
ite, in the city, and chere are ſeveral others belong- 
to the neighbouring Prelates. Among the other 
lic buildings is a ſtone bridt of fifteen arches over 
de Danube, the moſt ſubſtantial ſtructure of the kind 
ther on this river, or on the Rhine: it is twenty- 
bree feet broad, and about one thouſand and ninety- 
ne in length. It is ſupported by ſquare piers, and de- 
nded by buttreſſes againſt the force of the ſtream and 

nals of ice. )).. Ne Pe e 
Ne biſhop of  Ratiſbon is a prince of the empire, and 
ts on the bench of eccleſiaſtical princes between the 
:bops of Freyſing and Paſſau, and on that of the circle 
Bavaria, between the ſame prelates. Phe limits of 
is biſhopric comprehend two collegiate churehes, 


I 


venty-eight abbies and prelacies, and twenty-nine ru- 
| deaneries, to which belong one thouſand three hun- 
ech and eighty- three pariſhes, chapels of eaſe, and chap- 
Tie inries. This biſhop, who is a ſovereign prince, has 
lf. s conſiſtory, his council; and treaſury ; but the elector 


Bavaria holds the biſhop's court in the city of Ra- 
Don, Tt e F 1 Trae 
The abbey of St. Emmeran, which conſiſts of Bene- 
ine monks, is under the government of an abbot, 
ho has his ſeat at the diet of the empire on the Rhe- 
in bench of prelates, and has alſo a ſeat and voice in 
e diet of Bavaria. The church of this cloiſter boaſts 
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te, which they ſay was ſtolen ont of the abbey of St. 
nis in France, though the latter maintain that they 
till in the poſſeſſion of it; yet in the palace chapel 
Munich is one of his hands, and both in the cathedral 
urch at Bamberg, and in that of St. Vitus, in the cathe- 
al at Prague, the head of this ſaint is ſhewn. © 

de two princely abbies of Upper and lower Munſter 
e under the government of two abbeſſes, who hive the 
e title of princeſſes, and have likewiſe a vote at the diets 
the empire, and the circle of Bavaria; but the ladies of 
ele foundations may marry out of them. 5 

Within the circle of Bavaria is alſo the city of Frey- 
g, the capital and reſidence of the biſhop, who is a ſo- 
ign prince. It ſtands on two hills on the little river 


* 


btfu] proſpect into the electorate of Bavaria, the arch- 
hopric of Saltzburg and Tirol. One of theſe hills is 
thin the city walls, and upon it ſtands the biſhop's 
| * with a cathedral, a Benedi&ine church, and the 
ezlate Churches of St. John and St. Andrew, St. Pe- 


the city is a large market-place, in the center of which 
n a beautiful marble ſtatue of the virgin Mary, with 
church of St. George, a ſeminary of Benedictines, a 


anciſcan convent, an orphan-houſe, and an hoſpital. 


ithout the City are the biſhop's gardens, and a convent 
[Emonſtratenſes. ' On the other hill, which lies to 


* collegiate church of St. Vitus. 


ff.. TRE 
the Upper Palatinate, or Palatinate f Bavaria, the 


Duties of N. euburg and Saltzbach, an 


au, With the princifal Places in each. 


HE Upper Palatinate, which lies on the Danube, 


ed neg. to the duke of Bavaria, and is ſometimes 
| 3 
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keeping the compleat body of St. Denis the Areopa- 


oſach, not far from the Iſer, and commands a moſt de- 


$ chapel, and other public edifices. In the other part- 


weſt of the city, is a Benedictine abbey, and below 


the Biſbopric of 


1 


I 


EleQors'other"dominions, It is bounded on the. north 
by Voigtland in Upper Saxony; on the eaſt by Bohemia 
and Auftria ; on the ſouth by the Danube, which ſepa- 
rates it from the dutchy of Hayaria, and by Swabia and 
part of Franconia on the weſt, ©. > 
It is a mountainous, rocky country, but rich in mines 
of filver, copper, and iron; ſome of its valleys, however, 
produce corn and good paſture; and they +85 likewiſe 
ſome vineyards... But this dutchy does not entitle: the 
elector to a particular ſeat, ei in the college of 
princes, or the circle of Bavaria. 3 e 
The capital of the low or Bavarian Palatinate is 
Amberg, which is ſituated on the little river Ilz, or Ils, 
which runs through it: and is fo well fortified that it 
is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Upper Ger- 
many. Its principal ornaments are the caſtle and ar- 
- moury, both which are: handſome ſtructures, as are alfa 
the electoral palace, the cathedral dedicated to St. Mar- 
tin, and the college of Jeſuits, which has a beautiful 


degree twenty-fix minutes north ' latitude, and in the 
twelfth degree four minutes eaſt longitude, is conve- 
niently ſituated for trafic, it being almoſt in the cen 
tre between Ratiſbon, Ingolſtadt, and Nuremberg. Its 
greateſt trade ariſes from its iron - mines and manufactures, 
which are ſent down the Nabe to Ratiſbon and other 
In the year 1703, the Imperialiſts took this city from 
the eleAor, who was put under the ban of the empire, for 


the emperor Leopold and his confederates. In the war 
of 1743, between the late elector, the emperor Charles 
VII. and the queen of Hungary, Amberg, with all the 
Upper Palatinate, was taken by the Auſtrians in the ſer» 
vice of that princeſs, „ Sg 


| The principalities or dutchies of Neuburg and Sultz- 


are reckoned in Bavaria, though they are ſubje& to the 
elector Palatine, who on account of Neuburg has a ſeat 
and voice both in the diet of the empire, an 
7 VN x „ 3 
Neuburg enjoys a government of its own, together 
with a . ;uftice, and a prefecturate - oſſice. It 
has ſtill ſome Lutheran fiefs; but the prevailing religion 
is the popiſh. - The bailiwics belonging to it lie diſper- 
ſed. | The moſt remarkable places it contains are the 
following : 1 1 | : N 
Neuburg, or Newburg, the capital of the whole dut- 
chy, and the ſeat of the government, ſtands on a hill, in 
| a good ſituation by the Danube. It is well built and 
fortified, and has a palace, with a college of Jeſuits, 
which was formerly a convent of ladies, and other public 
buildings. 3 VV 
Hochſtet, or Hochſtadt, is a ſmall town ſeated on the 
Danube: but is well provided with all ſorts of neceſ- 


4 


| 


4 


many, the Croats barbarouſly cut off many of the inha- 
bitants, and ruined moſt of the town ; but it has been 


on the Danube, over which is a wooden bridge, a little 
below the town. 


1704, by the united forces of the Imperialiſts, Engliſh, 
and Dutch, under the command of the duke of Marl- 


eſt armies of French and Bavarians that ever toak the 


French marſhals Tallard and Marſin, who were entirely 
defeated, about twenty thouſand being killed on the ſport, 
or drowned in the Danube, and about thirteen thouſand 
taken priſoners; among whom was Marſhal Tallard, 


who with many officers of rank were 2 to Eng- 


| land, and remained at Nottingham, where they were al- 
of this victory a pillar was erected with a Latin inſerip- 
tion ; and in acknowledgement of the ſignal ſervices here 

rformed by the dyke of Marlborough, the emperor 
Ee created him a prince of the empire, under the 
title of Mindelheim, a place in Bavaria, which in the year 


ordgaw, from its lying to the north of the 1714, was reſtored to the elector by the treaty of Baden. 
= | Blenheim, 


„ 185 
W 952 213 5 


church. This city, which is ſeated in the forty-ninth - 


joining with France in the war then carrying on againſt 


bach form the northern part of the Upper Palatinate, and 


ſaries, and has rich corn-fields and good paſtures in its 
neighbourhood. In 1634, during the civil wars in Ger- 
ſince pretty well rebuilt, and defended by a ftrong caſtle 
This place is moſt famous for the 
| glorious victory gained near it on the ſecond of Auguſt 
' borough and prince Eugene, over one of the compleat- 


field, commanded by the elector of Bavaria, and the 
ar 


| 
| 
| 
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lowed their parole, till the year 1712. In remembrance. 
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2 4 — onde . ah 3 widunal. The 
Inhabitants and churches are partly Lutheran and partly 
bf the Romiſh. religion, and the Fears of the Lutheran 
<Eonfillyry are managed by the government, in which two 
Proteſtant counſellors prcſide. 
1 5 

capital 


ever, divided into two parts, and the upper, which ſtands 
e is fe dv rag apt lower by a wall. The 
_ prince's palace ſtands on a rock oppoſite the upper town. 
be 1 405 have à church 1 a grammar ſchool, 
and the Roman catholics a Latin ſebool and a Capuchin 
PP VU 
Tue biſhopric or privcipality of Paſſau lies between 
Bavaria, Bohemia, and Auſtria, and is ſeated on the 
river Danube. The biſhops were formerly ſuffragans. to 
the archbiſhops of Baleaburg; but are now made indepen- 
dent, and the biſhop of Paſſau in tl 
princes fits on the eccleſiaſtical bench between the biſhops 
df Ratifbon and Trent; but in the circle of Bavaria is 
the laſt among the prelates. To the epiſcopal cathedral, 
ſ far as its juriſdiction extends over Bavaria, belong two 
Collegiate churches, with thirteen abbies and priories, and 
ten rural deaneries, 8 three hundred and twenty- 
eig 2 of worſhip; it alſo extends a great way into 
Auſtria, The revenues of this biſhopric are ſaid to 
amount to. eighty thouſand crowns 2 ear. 
Paſſau, the capital of this biſhopric, is ſeated on the 


Danube, which at this place receives into it the Inn, and | 
on the other ſide the Ilz, a river famous for its beautiful | 


earls. It conſiſts of three towns, that properly called 
aſſau, lying between the rivers Danube and Inn; the 
Inſtadt, Which ſtands on the other ſide of the Inn, and is 


dt, which is on the north fide of the Danube, where 
it receives the Ilz. The laſt of theſe rivers. runs between 
| Mzftadt and the mountain of St. George, on which ſtands 
a cafle. The city on thoſe ſides that are ſurrounded by 


the water is without walls; but towards: the land fide is 


fortified both with ramparts and ditches. The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Stephen, was, together with the 
city, burnt down in the year 1662, but has been rebuilt 
with. great ſplendor, and on an eminence near it ſtands 
the biſhop's. palace. Beſides ſeveral par iſh- churches there 
is in. this city a convent of Benedictines, aFranciſcan and 
. a Capuchin convent, with a college of Jeſuits. On the 
hill, at the foot of which Inſtadt is ſeated, is the Pilgrim 
church, called Mariahulf, and near the town of Paſſau, 
properly ſo called, is the convent of St. Nicholas, in which 
are regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine: Paſſau 


1 S Ne alſo gives name to the above | able 10 travel full ſperd-up-the higheſt 
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ity of Sultzbach bas alſo a. particular 


no other food than bay and graſs, without aug u ** 
At Has i 9 — 


„i | into pits, the fineſt falt is made ef the being dn 

"town in this. diſſrict is Sultzbach, the 

the e gol the es the re- 

ncy and tribunal, though the number of the inhabi - ann en | 

Bot does not much exceed gg Na It is, how- | exchanged for corn. In this archbiſhopric are a * 
e 


u in the college of imperial 


gined to the former by means of a bridge; and the Ilz-tiy 


| was 2 miſtake, 
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the; city of Saltzburg, are falt-works belooginy 1. f. 
| ſovereign, in which falt of all colours; p 
Mat and white, is hewn out from fu 


and then diflolyed in freſh water; which beity ce” 


cient quantity. is made not I bome-conſy 
but to anſwer all the demands from-Bavaria,: 


* 


it. 
ſiderable mines of filyer, | copper, lead, iron. zn l. 
calaminaris. A great deal bah Nabe 
here, and the plenty of cheſe metals remarkably aan 
in the aftoniſhing number of ſwords, ſabres, bajorey 
muſkets, cannon, and mortars, to be ſeen in the hong 
all over the country. In this biſhopric is alſo found 
good 11 I. I 8-4 0 

The principal river in this e, is the Salza, or f 
zach, which riſes in the valley of Crumbler, towark d 
county of Tirol, watering a great part of it; and, ahi 
receiving into it the little rivers of Saal and Gaſtein, wii 
riſe in this country, continues its courſe into Upper I; 
varia, where it falls into the Inn, which waſhes a fl 
part of the weſtern fide of the archbiſhopric. Here ali 
riſe the Ens and Muer, with many other little um 
rivulets, and lakes; all which abound in fiſh. 

Though the popiſh doctrines and worſhip are aw 
tolerated in this archbiſhopric ; yet, at the time of dy 
Reformation, Lutheraniſm was embraced by great un 
bers, whom archbjſhop. Matthew. Langins harake | 
ſtrove to extirpate by oppreflion and violence. But ud 
1 John James — ——— | 
in order to reconcile all tempers, obtained the popes] 
cence to adminiſter the ſacrament in both kinds, Ar 


biſhop Wolfgang Theodoric, in the year 1588, 4 
| great numbers of bis Lutheran ſubjects ont pf the coun! 


try, and his ſucceſlor, Marcus Sittich, count of Hd 
 nimbs, neglected neither fair means, . menaces, nor ris 
lence, particularly by quartering troops on the Iv 
teſtants, to bring them again to the church of Rome, i 
ſomuch that it was ſuppoſed the whole country wa U 
come Roman. But {ſucceeding RN 
at numbers o | 

'raniſm, On gy archbiſhop Maximilian Gandolph I 
them no other alternative than either to fly their county 
or abjure their faith. But the moſt violent flame of xt 
ſecution blazed out under archbiſhop Leopold Antholf 
Eleutherius, baron of Firmian, whoſe cruet zeal for ſy: 
preſſing Lutheraniſm in his province was ſo great, dn 
the oppreſſed party were obliged to apply for redrels r 
ny _ of . religion in the Ly who fru 
far, that, in the year 1732, permi was ted to w 
Lutheran Saltzbur ede withdraw quietly with tt 
effects; on which above thirty thouſand perſons em 


enjoys a very good ſituation for trade. 


, SER. 
bs”, The Archbiſhopric of SAL TAU. 
N Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The un 
and Government ef the Inhabitants; with the Power, 
' Titles, Arms, Revenues, and Forces of the Archbiſhop, 


HE archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, which is in the 
fouthern part of Bavaria, is bounded on the eaſt 
V Auftria and Stiria, on the ſouth by Carinthia and 
'yrol, on the weſt by Upper Bavaria, and northward by 
the ſame part of that electorate. Its length and breadth 
are very differently repreſented by different authors; but 
by the loweſt computation it is a hundred and fourteen 
miles in length and breadth. 1 | 85 

This country is on all ſides defended by mountains 
and narrow paſſes, or rather entirely conſiſts of moun- 
tains and valleys. No kind of gtain is ſowed here, 
whence it is ſupplied with all its corn from Bavaria; 
but every part of it produces excellent hay, and a great 
number of fine cattle, The horſes in particular are 


{ 


| were received with all that benevolence and encoung”} 


| market-towns. The eſtates of the nobility enjoy *F 


this opportunity, diſperſing themſelves: into the oer 
proteſtant countries of Germany, Pruſſia, and even n 
| liſh colonies in America: in all which places def 


deſerved ; and theſe cn. 
and twenty 


'ment which their magnanimi 
grations have continued ever ſince. 
In the archbiſhopric are ſix cities 


riſdictjon over the vaſſals. All peaſants are, dow" 
allowed the uſe of fire- arms; and, being from = 
early years trained up at. ſhooting at a mark, res 
occaſion prove a very ſerviceable body. I ve 
were here formerly very numerous; ut the elch 
the princes ſet ſo many ſprings at work to oppfen 
extirpate them, that not even one at prelent I 
and all their eſtates are in the hands of the church. i 
reſpe& to the few nobles at court, or belonging © 

cathedral, they are all foreigners, eſpecially All, 
Bohemians, and ſome Bavarians. The nobility 4 
therefore extinct, the prelates and commons W 
ſtates of the country: the former of theſe are the of K 
of Chiemſee, the prior of the cathedral, the abbot 
Peter at Saltzburg, the prince of Berchtolſgzd", 
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de abe e Niniiberg 3 the letter ate'coinpoſed of 
ee Litics and twentyetws market tons 
Ka Tue eftfes of che archbilhop ate; By the gtace of God, 
e fig © «+ of the hol) Roman empire, and archbiſhop of 
T.. Natis of the apoftoic chair of Rome, 
** Ad primate o Germany. 3 wy ar I 
aeg li arms are, in the defter” half br, pa 7 per pale 3 
ee bit che Fier i. damalihirſed, "Hi fup- 
buen are © ford and a Frofier ſurmounted; as it were, 
ating - Beſides his being the born and perpetual legate of the 
© ith apoſtolic ſee, and primate of Germany, he alſo ehjo 'S 
0 ſeveral other important honours. He wears a cardinal's 
d lazi habit, and all appeals from him lie to the pope alone 
b mah | jn perſon, by whoſe permiſſion he diſpoſes of caton- 
pen ſhips. The emperor ſtiles him Well-beloved; while al 
"IR "ther eccleſiaſtics who: are not of princely blood, have 
mori only the title of Honourable, and Your Reverence. This 
de archbiſhop has the following ſuffragaii biſhops under 


emſee, Seckau, and Lavant. The four laſt are even no-| uſed on Gays of ceremony. Indeed; the whole palace 


and, indeed, he 1s the only archbiſhop who enjoys this pri- | But 8 the e * valuable = 9 — 
ain, yet age has deprived : 


foot, containing a thouſand men, whoſe uniform is ge- is the fencing ſchool, and before it a pond for watering 
'nerally white iced with red. His fifty halberdeers and | the horſes ninety-three feet in length, iii the midſt of 
fifty horſe-guards are rather inſtituted for the ſplendar | which ftands a very large horſe made of one piece of 
of the court than for the military eſtabliſhment; theſe, | marble, with water guſhirig out of its niouth, 
'who are the life-guards, and the other officers, wear| The winter riding ſchool is very lofty, with ſeats 
black with red facings and gold lace. A great num- | placed between the windows on both ſides, next the walls, 
ber of ſoldiers, in a country ſo well defended. from in- for the accommodation of ſpectators of diſtinction, and 
vaſions, by its mountains and narrow paſſes, would be that the riders may not be incommoded in their exerciſe. 
"needleſs and inconvenient, on account of the ſcarcity of | The ſummer riding ſchool, which alſo ſerves for baiting 
corn, and the bravery and expertneſs of the peaſants, | wild; beaſts, is in the open air, and has three galleries, 

' Every bailiwic has its rendezvous, to which on a ſig- one fide of which are all cut out of the rock. | 

nal being given, by means of cannon. planted on the The cathedral of St. Rupert is built of free-ſtone, 
mountains and towers, they repair completely armed, | and has a ſtately front, adorned with four marble ſtatues, 
and there wait the command for marching. There are of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Rupert, and St. Virgilius; 
ſaid to be twenty-five thouſand peaſants, Who never fail | the two latter being formerly its biſhops, and the inſide 

to hit a mark of a hand's breadth n. 


e C T. Ye... | e T ſun of old, adorned with precious ſtones to the value 
07 the City of Saltzburg, and the ſeveral Palaces belonging to] gold, and four candleſticks of the ſame metal. All the 
the Archbiſhop in that City and its Neighbourhood, other altars are of beautiful marble of different kinds, 


78 principal place in this archbiſhopric is the | over each; but the fifth and fineſt organ, which is over 
4 city of Saltzburg, in Latin Saliſburgum, the ca- | the chief entrance, conſiſts of three thouſand two hun- 
Pital of the archbiſhopric, and the reſidence of the arch- | dred and ſixt ſic pipes, the longeſt of which is thirty- 
diſhop, which is ſituated in the forty-ſeventh degree forty-| three feet. To this organ belong four keys, and forty- 
five minutes north latitude, and in the thirteenth degree | two regiſters, . of which ſeventeen are of clock-work. 
tre minutes eaſt longitude, ſeventy-one miles tothe ſouth- | The roof of this church is covered with copper, and the 
of Munich, It is ſurrounded by three mountains | gallery between the cathedral and palace is of white 
called Imberg, Schloſberg, and Munchberg . but on, Marble e 
one fide is open to a large plain, through the midſt of The new univerſity church of the immaculate con- 
which runs the Salza. ſt is computed to be five thou- | ception of the Bleſſed Virgin is a noble building, and tlie 
geometrical paces in circuit, and is well fortified ; | inſide ornamented with very fine ſtucco-work. Before 
that part of the city which lies to the right of the river, | the Theatine convent ſtands a marble pillar of one ſingle 
o ſurrounded with eight baſtions; that on the left fide | ſtone twenty-four feet hinz. 1 rt are 
with *hree: the mountain-caftle which ftands in the| A covered bridge leads from the lower part of the city 
armer is very ſtrong, both from its ſituation and its | to the archbiſhop's palace of Mirabella, whoſe fine chapel 
* and in it is the principal arſenal. It is provided | conſtitutes the middle part of the principal front: facing 
ur a whole year with neceſſary proviſions, and the gar- it is a mount Parnaſſus, with a Pegaſus on the top, from 
on is never changed. | IWhich the water falls in caſcades. In the palace is a grand 
daltzburg is a fine city, and the greateſt part of the ' marble ſtair-caſe finely painted, and the great: hall is 
_ are five ſtories high; but the ſtreets are narrow, | adorned with curious tables, and many beautiful land- 
wy 65 paved after the old faſhion, the courſe of the ſcapes. A The floors, as in the city-palace, are inlaid = 
| | | 1 | | 
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Hauſen; and to the bench of imperial cities, Nurenber 


bunt ſummoning princes for this circle are the biſho 
of Bamberg, and the margta th 
and Anſpach, who take their turn in ſummor ug N 


the principality of 


vegetables, and fruit, ini abundance; particularly grapes, 


? =. : 
* * : * 


nA. 
of the Cinds of F 3 


SECT. 1. 


0 Franconia i in OWE; and firſt o the Bi ic o Bamber 3 
2 Situation, 2 222 Ar 72 Ker ; begs 
State, Privileges, and Arms of the Biſhop; the Offices of 
the Government: with a particular 1 ft the oY 
25 JI Bamberg, and the Palace of. N 


RANCON IA, called by the Germans F cinklalaid, 
7 is bounded on the north by Thunpghe Saxony, and 
efſe; on the eaſt by the palatinate of 

of - Bohemia; on the ſouth by Swabia ; and on the weſt 
by the circle of the Rhine, part of Heile, 
teraw ; extending from eaſt to weſt 1 a hundred and 
*hir miles in from north to ſouth, a hundred and | 
thi five; but is in both. ways much indented. 

e fates of this circle are wank into four benches: : 
to the ſpiritual bench of 5 bel long the biſhoprics of | 
Bamberg, Wurtzbur Tg, and Eichſtadt, with the. Teu- | 
tonic order; to the ſecular bench of princes, . Bran- 
denburg-Bateith, Brandenburg-Anſpach, "Heripcherg- 
Schleuſin n, Henneberg-Romhild, Broder chmal- 
Kalden, chwartzenberg, Lowenftein-We eim, and 
Hoher lohe-Waldendn rg; to the bench of counts and 
lords, Hohenlohe-Neuenſtein, Caſtell, Wertheim, Rie- 
'neck, Erbach, Limb urg-Geildorf, Limburg-S peckfeld, 
Seinſheim, Reigelſberg, Wiefentheid, Welzheim, and 


Rofhenburgs Kalb; Schyeinf urt, and Weilen⸗ 


eee 


ves of Brandenbur 1 na 


three years. 

With reſpect to religion, this circle, which is one of 
the mixed, preſents one Roman catholic and one pro- 
teſlant aſſeſſor to the chamber-judicatory of the empire. 
The death of the former is notified by. the chamber to 
the pop iſh, and that of the lat ter to the proteſtant um- 
moning office of the cirele. 

The firſt country we ſhall deſcribe in this circle is. the 
"biſhopric of rang which terminates to the north on 

oburg and the Voightland; to the 
eaſt on Brandenburg-Bareith and the territory of Nuren- | 
burg; to the ſouth on the territory of Nurenburg, Bran- 
denburg, and the principality of Schwartzenburg ; ; and | 
to the weſt on the Rith>pric of Wurtzburg. Its greateſt: | 
extent is ahout ſeventy-one miles in length, and its | 
reateſt breadth above forty-eight. 
The ſoil of this biſhopric Feines all ſorts of grain, 


of which good wine is made. It likewiſe yields ſaffron, | 


avaria, and part 
and the Wet-⸗ 


00 E 0 G R A P * I. 
{0 this garden js e tatue of a monſter, hie | | 
a F N | taken for a wild a eee 
ED uring the r le. 5 | ings | 
arghbiſhop frequently takes.a x | Of or are, cally, 
Even rf four, 6 kd the 
large marhle,groupes+.: | Ne Mr peat 
rape of Heſen, Her [: - ſcion was the mar 
Eneas carrying his father e | 2 go: Rover. logkey. 8b: 2 
About a quarter of a hi himſelf in corners. He » had the, 
_ _ crof the ace 1 e wal e's feet with lion's cl 
contains, not ing remarkab le; ve of a dog, and on is head y a large comb. 1 
E . GER EEE e He ſoon died with hung 
_ neſs, and abounding wi e water- works, reier- | * "5" ape en on diz an either 
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ſ ben 8 of, 1 of . 30 2 | 

that this ſpot has been ſtiled the ee ooh | 

6705" It has alſo good woods, and a great number of - 
tle, 4 | 
The Maine, which iſſues out of this coun I 

verſes the north- part of 195 and receiyes the rt 1 

| Tez, or Its, and the Rednitz; the latter of which ab 

riſes here, after which the Maine receives ſeveral ll 


and | ſtreams. 
contains eighteen boroughs and fiftten | 


Bamberg 
market⸗ tons, and the inhabitants are zealous papiſh, + 
'The biſhop of Bamberg ſtands immediately under the 
| papal ſee, and may act within his own dioceſe wm | 

archbiſhop. King Henry, the founder of this rt 
[app pointed- the king of Bohemia upper cup-bearer,. the 
ector palatine upper ſewer, the elector of Suge 
marſhal, 45 the elector of Brandenburg 7 45 1 
lain of the biſhopric, Theſe electors inv * ancient 
families of the nobility of Fe vi theſe off, 
which they perform as their deputies, 1 
arms of this. biſhopric are a lyon fable, in z bel. 
or, over which is a band argent traverſing the whoſe, | 
The biſhop has his ſeat and voice at the diet of the 
| empire, and has the fourth place on the ſpiritual bench. | 
The epiſcopal vicat refides among the clergy, and & 
termines their diſputes, and all appeals lie to him an | 
the conſiſtory, which, decides. in matrimonial caſes; but 
from the vicariate appeals lie to Rome. The regen | 
| conſiſts of a. preſident, a. chancellor, and. about Wen, 
aulic councelJors. Under the regency are the infenie 
courts of St. Stephen, St. Gangolph, and St, Jane; 
mo jo DE Tg tg 7 9 5 the pi nh 
an ice- court, the pen or criminal - court 
office of under-bailiff. ? 
The aulic chamber and upper receipt-affice hare th 
care of the biſhop's revenues. Each of theſe 
a preſident, and the latter alſo repreſents the talc n 
tary council, who have the management of m 
— 
F he principal Jace in this biſho ric is Banc © 
tientiy called Babenber „ which is 12 hills] 4 
the river Rednitz in a fertile and deli otful count 
the 50th degree 15 minutes north latitude, and! 
degree 15 minutes caſt longitude, The town itlelb rde 
is in maſt parts ſurrounded with a wall and ditch, * | 
ul but has extenſive ſuburbs, and is, in gener 1795 1 
and populous. In the upper part, Which wy, 
upon a hill, is the princely reſidence of Peterlbufg; *. 
alſo the great cathedral church of St. George, f 
Gothic edifice, with a lofty ſteeple and four noble ſir 
In this church is the monument of Henry II. the band 


and an excellent ſort of liquorice, of which great quan- [ 


of the biſhopric, and his conſort Cunigunda. * 15 | 
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eie empreſs Ties on the right fide of her huſ- 
die je r 2 with 920 relievos repre - 
che moſt remarkable paſſages of Henry the Second's 
ano which the circumſtance alledged in the bull for 
ada's eanonization is not omitted, namely, that 
on his death- bed, ſolemnly declared before 
es and other witneſſes, that he left Cuni- 
Ein, us he received her. In the treaſury be- 
Fe ing to this cathedral are a great number Wwe 
longs but what is moſt curious are the four Goſpels 
vritten on parchment in beautiful letters of gold, finely 
bound, and ſet with precions ſtones. There is here the 
hull of pope Boniface VIII. in which the credulous vul- 
r are aſſured, that the holy nail kept here is unqueſtion- 
100 one of thoſe that faſtened our Saviour to the croſs. 
* the other public buildings are the cathedral of St. 
Stephen and St. James, with a Benedictine convent on 
the _— 7 
ing to i 
. ares — and three fine organs: it is alſo em- 
belliſned with ſculpture and paintings; among the latter, 
the altar- piece, which is adorned with the repreſentation 
F of 2 of the Virgin Mary, is moſt remark- 
able, Here is alſo the nunnery of St. Theodore. In 
the middle part of the town, which has a communica- 
tion with the upper part by means of a lofty ſtone- 
bridge, are many fine houſes ; as alſo the antient palace 
of Geyerſwerth, which has a noble orangery ; a fine 
church of the Jeſuits, who have the inſpection of the 
univerſity 3 the pariſh-church of St. Martin, that of St. 
Mary, three monaſteries, two nunneries, and an hoſ- 
pital, A long and broad bridge leads from the middle 
part of the town to the ſuburbs of Treuerſtadt, in which 
| js the Dominican nunnery of the whole ſepulchre, 
About three hours journey from Bamberg is the caſtle 
or palace of Pomersfeldt, which, belongs to the et. 
and ſtands in a delightful country. This is a magnifi- 
cent ſtructure; but, inſtead of a grand entrance, or por- 
 tico, it has three ſmall doors, and two in the wings. 
Oppoſite the front of the palace are the menagery and 
ſtables, which are built in an oval form, with a colonade. 
On one ſide of the middle door ſtands the ſtatue of Julius 
:Czfar, and on the other that of Alexander the Great, 
with the Gordian knot at his feet. At the entrance of 
the biſhop's apartments, which are in the front, are on 
one fide the ſtatues of Faith and Charity, and on the other 
Juſtice and Fortitude, The grand double ſtair-caſe has 
few equals ; it is indeed but one ſtory high ; but the roof 
is as high as the palace itſelf, and the cieling is finely 
painted .by Bies, one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber, and Marchini, an Italian. The ftairs, with the 
ſculpture on each fide, are of free-ftone, 

From the court at the foot of the ſtair-caſe you deſcend 
down ſome ſteps into a beautiful grotto, covered with 
ſtucco-work, ſo finely poliſhed that it reſembles marble. 
In this grotto are eight ſtatues, repreſenting the ſeaſons 
and the four elements; and between theſe are ſeveral 
elegant figures of fhell-work, repreſenting ſea-animals. 
The luſtres are of glaſs of various colours; and on each 
hde of the grotto is a ſmall colonade, where in ſummer 
orange- trees, &c. are ſet, which, by their verdure and 
2 add to the agreeableneſs of this cool retreat. 

n the ſtory where the grand ſtair-caſe ends, and ex- 
ay over the grotto, is a hall well worth ſeeing. It is 
adorned with capital pictures and family portraits, the 
cieling is curiouſly painted and adorned with gilt cornices, 
and it yields a charming view of the gardens, and a de- 
lightful proſpect of the adjacent country. 5 

Moſt of the other apartments are ſmall; but the ta- 
peltry hangings and other furniture are very ſplendid. 
One room . exhibits ten battles in which prince Eugene 
lignalized himſelf by his conduct and courage; and in 
te biſhop's drawing-room is a copy of Corregio's night- 
PIce, in which is repreſented the birth of Chriſt, Over 
the fire- place in the bed-chamber is a very fine picture 
of an old man praying to a crucifix, and in the ſame room 
1s the birth of Chriſt in Moſaic work. Adjoining to this 
00m 18 a looking-glaſs cloſet, in which is a great _ 
uty of valuable ns on: and ſome of the fineſt Dreſ- 


which is a magnificent edifice, and the | 
t has an admirable frontiſpiece, a | 


4 
— 


vaſes, 


among which is an exquiſite piece of workthanſhip in 
amber, repreſenting our Saviour in his agony in the garden, 
ſupported by an angel. The dining-parlour is hung 
with gilt leather, on which is repreſented David's trium- 
phant entry, after he had killed Goliath. In this piece, 
which is very old, the figures are as big as the liſe, and 
well ef The ehapel is not Weg er r, to the 
magnificence that appears in every other part of this pa- 
lace. Before the — 5 are 1 the ele of - 
late elector of Mentz, whoſe heart lies buried at Bam- 
berg, and his body at the city of Mentz, On the top 
of the palace ſtands an image of Atlas, with an armil- 


W ere on his ſhoulders. Sth | OY 
The garden is on a flope or gentle declivity, and 


— 


on each fide is a ſmall wood of linden-trees planted in 
„ 
Of the Biſhopric of Wun rznunxe. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce; the Religion of the In- | 
. habitants 3 the Titles, Arms, and Officers under the Biſhop, 
_ with a particular Deſcription if the City of Wurtzburg. 


8 # HE biſhopric of Wurtzburg is bounded on the eaſt 
1 by the biſhopric of Bamberg, the principalities of 
randenburg, Ocalzbach, and the 
_ y of Rothenburg; on the ſouth by the country of 
ohenlohe ; on the weſt by the archbiſhopric of Mentz, 
and the abbey of Fuld ; and on the north'by the county 
of Henneberg, and the principality of Coburg ; extend- - 
ing about ſixty-five miles in length, and fifty in breadth. 
he ſoil is very fruitful, and produces more corn and 
wine than the inhabitants conſume. The principal river 
in this country is the Maine. 5 
The eſtabliſhed religion is that of popery, but there 
are alſo Lutheran and Calviniſt churches within the ter- 
ritory of Wurtzburg ; but theſe frequently make the moſt 
grievous complaints of oppreſſion and injuſtice to the 
diets of the empire, from which they ſeek redreſs. 
The title of the biſhop is, Of the holy Roman empire 
ny, biſhop of Wurtzburg, and duke of Eaſt Frank- 
enland. 8 | 5 | 
His arms .on account of the biſhopric are, an enſign 
gules and argent, obliquely waving, quartered, and ſup- 
ported on a Jance or, in a field verte; and on account 
of the dutchy of Frankenland, a croſs ſtriped quarterly 
zules and argent, with three points terminating gules. 
hind the ſhield armorial project a croſier and a ſword, 
The biſhops of Wurtzburg cauſe a naked ſword to be 
carried before them, and in 1952 pope Benedict XTV. 
granted them the privilege of bearing the archiepiſcopal 
pall and croſs; but in other reſpects they are ſuffragans 
to the archbiſhop of Mentz. At the diet of the empire 
this biſhop is poſſeſſed of the fifth place on the ſpiri- 


Schwartzenberg, 


tual bench in the council of princes ; but in that of 


F —_— has the Lee 1 1 
The epiſcopal high colleges are the following: the ſpi- 
ritual regency, nel bas hs management 4 ſuch 1 
fairs as relate to the epiſcopal juriſdiction; the vica- 
riate, which determines all diſputes relating to religion; 
and the conſiſtory, which has the management of matri- 
monial affairs. From theſe two laſt an appeal lies to the 
metropolitan. | | 

The temporal colleges are the privy council: the re- 
gency and Aulic council, which judge in all criminal 
and civil affairs : the Aulic tribunal; to which an appeal 
lies from the provincial: the provincial tribunal, which 
udges matters of inheritance, guardianſhip, and the 
which belong matters of 


\ 


like. the upper council, to 
police, and the town council. | 

The epiſcopal revenues are eſtimated at four or five. 
hundred thoufand guldens. This prince and biſhop 
maintains five regiments of foot and horſe, and all mi- 
litary affairs are ſubject to the Aulic council of war. 

In this principality are thirty-three boroughs, and 
about ten market-towns, the principal of which is the 
following. , ag - 

Wurtzburg, in Latin Wirceburgum, was anciently 


en porcelain, On the tables are placed cryſtal va 
cups made of precious ſtones, and other curioſities; 


called Herbipolis, and is ſeated on the river Maine, in 


FE; 
. 


dme farty-ninth degree thirty-nine minutes north latitude 
And in the ninth degree forty-eight minutes eaſt longi- 
* tude: It is the capital of the ew oh and is well for- 
"tified and defended by a caſtle that ſtands on a high and 


* 


3 


that human life requires. 


— 


* 3 
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rocky mountain, and in which is an epiſcopal palace, 


And a well provided magazine. The above citadel is 


called Marienberg. The firſt gate is defended by two 
baſtions paved with hewn ſtone, and a deep broad moat. 


Over it are the arms of Philip of Schonborn, elector of 


Mentz and biſhop of Wurtzburg, who built it in 1652. 
It is adorned with eight ſtatues of ſtone, three without, 
in Roman armour, and five within, one in the middle 


repreſenting Hercules leaning on his club. The fortifi- 


cations are all lined with hewn ſtone ; but are irregular 
on account of the ſituation, The apartments in this 


caſtle are very commodious, and well furniſhed, and the 


tapeſtry, in particular, is very magnificent. The chapel 
is built in Fg taſte, act hos a S andfoge dome, Ke ns 
four beautiful] altars covered with ſtucco ; two in imita- 
tion of porphyry, and two that reſemble jaſper. In the 
cellar belonging to this caſtle is an avenue, bordered on 
each ſide with fifty lofty tons, holding each about fifty 


| hogſheads of wine, French meaſure. This avenue is ſo 


extenſive, that you can hardly ſee the end of it, though 
it is well lighted ; for each ton has a great iron candle- 


goblets in baſſo relievo. 


Ihe town is divided into. four quarters and four ſub- 


urbs, which lie dn both ſides the Maine, over which is 


a ſtone bridge of eight arches, at the entrance upon which 


is a triumphal arch of hewn ſtone, adorned with two 


ſtatues of Pallas in niches on the outſide, and two of 


Mars in niches within. The city has a very gay aſpect: 


its public ſquares and ftreets are "ou neat and agreeable ; 


the houſes very commodious, the ſituation and air plea- 
ſant and wholeſome, and enjoying every thing in plenty 


* 


Among the other public buildings the moſt 8 
ble are the new palace, the churches and convents; the 


former, in which the biſhop reſides, a is very noble build- 


ing, the firſt ſtone of which was laid by biſhop John 


Philip Francis, count of Schonborn, in 1720. 


The cathedral, dedicated to St. Kilian, is an antient | 
Gothic ſtructure; with no other ornament on the outſide 


but four lofty ſpires, two to each front. The roof is 


ſupported by twenty pillars, which form two porticos, 


the cielings of which are ornamented with ſtucco divid- 
ed, into compartments. At each pillar is a ſculptured 


- altar adorned with pictures, gilt columns, and ſtatues ; 
each altar dedicated to ſome faint, The pulpit is of 
white marble, embelliſhed with the hiſtory of our Lord's 


ſufferings in baſſo relievo gilt, and the pedeſtal which 
ſupports it, is adorned with eight ſtatues of the four 


evangeliſts, and the four doctors of the church, incloſed 
within an iron baluſtrade very neatly wrought. At the two 
corners of the choir are two magnificent altars, with | 
_ pillars of black marble, and much gilding: one is dedi- 
, cated: to St. Joſeph, - ſpouſe to the virgin Mary, and to 
St. John Nepomuc ; the other to St. Philip and St. Cu- 


nibert. The ſtatues of theſe ſaints, with thoſe of two 
angels, areall richly gilt. The pictures on one of theſe 
altars repreſents an Ecce Homo, and the other old Si- 


meon holding the infant Jeſus in his arms. The prin- 
' Cipal altar in the middle is a magnificent dome, richly 


adorned with ſculpture and gilding, and ſupported by 
four large columns of black marble with white veins, 
the baſes, capitals, cornice and feſtoons richly gilt. Be- 


tween theſe columns are five grand buſts gilt; one of 


the virgin Mary, another of St. Andrew, and the three 
others St. Kilian, St. Colonat, and St. Totnam, who 
are here called the apoſtles of Franconia, Among the 
treaſures in the ſacriſty are {hewn, a large croſs of gold, 
enriched with a multitude of diamonds; another croſs of 
maſſy gold adorned with large ſaphires, rubies, and eme- 


- ralds ; a large chalice of ſolid gold, ſet with diamonds ; 


five buſts of ſolid flyer, repreſenting the virgin Mary, 
St. Andrew, and the three apoſtles of Franconia; and 
it is pretended that the heads of the three laſt are in- 
cloſe$within their buſts, | | . 


' Ric that holds a flambeau of yellow wax. "Theſe enor- | ph 
mous tons are neatly, adorned with grapes, glaſſes, and 


| s 
J . 


| To this cathedral belongs à chapter; chnſifting dr, 
four canons, twenty-ſour of hom are called ene 
the I Pitular, | 


and the other thirty domiciliars ; but 


F 


a 
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income i, 


equal, each having three thouſand crowns! a. 3 
no. perſon is admitted who cannot give proof of 5 


bility for four generations,. bot! on his 


, 


ther's fide. 


PEA *$ and Mo.- 


The collegiate church dedicated to.$t. Toby: 5 4 
is pretty, but ſmall. It is built of 3 Bapi 
a handiome front, with a high and well enlighten, nd 
under which are the ſtatues of our Saviour, the Vir: 


Mary, and the four Evangeliſts. Ey 


part of d 


church is covered with carved Work and gilding, a 
pulpit, the organs, thirteen altars, including the pr, & 
pal one, of which the large fluted columns and pala ; 
are gilt from top to bottom, as well as the ſtatues PW. 
twelve apoſtles as big as the life, which are = vb 
tween theſe columns. The painting of the altar.;; 
repreſents the aſſumption of the Virgin; even the bench: 
of the cancns are gilt; and this church has as many 


canons as St. Kilian's cathedral. _ 
Here are alſo the pariſh c®.urch and fo 
Burchard, inſtituted for noblemen ; the 


undation of g. 
pariſh church of | 


St. Peter and St. Gertrude; the foundation of St. Anne 
an abbey of Benedictine monks of the order of St. w. 


with a houſe and church of the order of 


en, and another of the order of St. James; a Colle 
of Jeſuits; a houſe and church of the Teutonic order; 


St, John; 2 ſe. 


minary dedicated to St. Kilian; and ſeveral other religi 
ſtructures. The great hoſpital of St. Julian, which is, - 


vaſt edifice of hewn-ſtone, is ſaid to be b 


uilt with greater | 


magnificence than even the palace itfelf, and the 
adorned with fountains and ftatues. There are alſo the 
Aulic, the Theodorian, and the Burgher hoſpitak, 


8. E C T. II. 


Of the Principality of CULMBACH, or BRANDENBunG« 


BaAREITTRH. 


Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers : the Religion and lu. 
nufaftures of the Inhabitants ; the Titles and Arm of , 
| Margrave, with the Orders of Knighthaod ;' the | 
the Government, and the nues and Forces of it 


Prince. 


% > ; 


HE principality of culmbach projects eaſtward | 


1 from the circle of Franconia, to which it is in: 
manner only joined on the weſt. It is bounded on the | 
north by Upper Saxony, on the eait by Bohemia, and ' 
on the ſouth by Bavaria, and a very. ſmall part of the te.. 
ritory of Nurenburg ; and on the weſt by Bam | 


Part of this country is very mountaino 


us, and he ref, 


which is ſandy, with good cultivation produces,variow | 
ſorts of herbs and fruits; and in general this country al- 


fords every thing neceſſary for the ſuppor 


alone excepted. 


4 


copper, lead, and iron; for its antient 


mines are gone to decay. I has plenty of 1 


colours, together with cryſtals, 


The principal of its mountains is the Ficktelbey 
which extends nineteen miles from eaſt to welt, and 


t of man, wine 


With reſpect to its minerals, the principal of theſe ue 


d and filver 


* 


about the ſame diſtance from north to ſouth, It fe- 
ceives its name from the great number of pines with | 


which it is covered, fichte ſignifying a 


a mountain: it alſo produces fir and beech, and in 


ſome places oak, elm, and lime trees. F 
the peaſants that live about the mounta 


rom theſe woods 
in derive moſt 


their ſubſiftence by making charcoal, and in winter 


bringing the timber down in ſledges to ſell, It is 


one of 


the higheſt mountains in all Germany, and contain 
many lofty rocks and deſarts, and a number of bogs aud 


moraſſes. a Tn ä 
The rivers of this country are the 


White and Rel 


Maine, both of which riſe here, and having united their 
ſtreams, obtain the ſingle name of Maine, which under 
that denomination enters the biſhopric of Bamberg, 


The other rivers are the Nabe, the Ege 


the Thuringian Saale or Sala, and the 
all riſe in this country. 


r, the Noſſaw, 


Pegnitr, which 
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ſtill in being. 
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Or. 


. a ſhield divided, argent and gules. For Minden, two 


the under part green, with a ſilver border. For Ratze- 
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cal ech, which 18 the eſtabliſhed reli- 


| eran chu ADHIN 
R is under the inſpection of a general 


With reſpect to the manufactures of this r e 
principal of theſe are woollen cloth, ſtockings, and hats; 
Tust ang white porcelain, into which ſilver and gold 
. ingeniouſty and durably anacaled; and the mar- 


g. o this county is poliſhed and worked into a va- 


mn a ry ee 
of the family of Brandenburg, and hence the. name 
of Brandenburg has been prefixed to Bareith and An- 
beach. The eleQors of Brandenburg, ſeveral centuries 

w gave theſe countries to two of their, younger ſons; 


2 of time the want of iſſue made them more 


than once revert to the electoral line. This was the caſe 
for the laſt time in the year 1603, when Chriſtian, the 
ſecond ſon of the elector J ohn George, obtained the prin- 
cipality of Bareith, and Joachim Erneft, his third ſon, 
mat of Anſpach; the lines founded by both of whom are 
Erdman er. | üg. the margrave 

hriſtian, propagated the Bareith reigning line, whkuch at 
— (GR: in the margrave Frederic Chriſtian. . On 


the other hand, Frederic and Albrecht, the ſons of the 


* forms. Of theſe articles large quantities are ex- | The reigning p 
enn eee 34 2 185 1 ur o Bareith à ſeat and voice in the ce 


* 


r _ 
Schwerin, an arm iſſuing out of à cloud bearing a ting. 

For 'Roſtock, a buffalo's head placed obliquely to the 
dexter fide and crowned gules, with an exerted red 


ion of this count)? tongue, and ſilver horns, in a field or: and for ard, 
gion 2 — Bareith; beſides whom | a ſhield divided gules ee gard, 
brenne ine ther ſuperintendentgy, beſides the.inſpec- |- The margrare of Bareich has an order of bi 
watered ribbon; r 


In the ſtar which the knights 


E 5 157 3 q *: itt; 
the e is Sha x |; 
princes of the empire, and is alſo co-ſummoning prince 
-of che cirele of Franconia ou 4; | 
-- : The princely colleges here are the pri 


order is always the reigning m 
prince has on account of 


The re the privy- council, in 
oberg the margrave himſelf preſides, and under Which 
are the privy- expedition and the privy-chancery; the 
regency- college, and regency- y; the aulic tribw- 
nal; the tribunal for noble fiefs; the chamber,eollege; . 
1251 5 the conſiſtory, and the matrimonial 
tribunal. „„ — YT ; 2 5 


The princę's revenues, according to Keyſler, in the 
year 1730, Itarce amounted. to five hundred and fifty 


thouſand guldens; but he obſerves, chat they might be 
improved to a much greater ſum. 


This mar vate always 0 a bs up 48 d of horſę 2 
ſmall body of huſfars, and two regiment of foot; befides 


above margrave Joachim Erneſt, obtained ſuccefliyely 
the regency of Anſpach; and in like manner three grand- 
ſons of the latter, of whom only the youngeſt had ſue- 


ceſſion. 8 „ „ $3g# ©? 1 1 4 | 
raves of both lines bear the ang titles: 


| 


7 
» 
* 


; nn 1 . . 
Margraves of Brandenburg in Pruſſia, of Sileſia, Magde- 
burg, Cleves, Julier 8, Berg, Stettin, and Pomerania; 


— 
— 


ol Caſſuben and Wenden, of Mecklenburg and Croſſen, 


dukes; burgraves of Nurenberg; princes of Halberſtadt, 
Minden, Camin, Wenden, Schwerin, Ratzeburg, and 
Mors; counts of Hohenzollern, the Mark, Rauenberg, 
and Schwerin; and lords of Ravenſtein and the countries 
ef Roſtock, sa œẽ ͤ ̃ TT! ß 

Their arms on account of the margravate of Branden- 


burg, are an eagle gules, t er with trefoil-ſtalks of the | 


fame in the wings, all placed in a field argent. For 
Magdeburg, a ſhield quartered gules and argent. For 
Cleves, eight lilies. or, ranged in form of a St. Andrew's 
croſs, and bordered in the middle by a ſhield argent in a 
feld 1 For Juliers they bear a lion ſable in a field 

For Berg, a lion crowned gules and azure, in a 
feld argent. For Stettin, a griffin gules, crowned or, 
and weaponed, in a field azure. For Pomerania, a grif- 
fin gules, weaponed or, in a field argent. For Caſſuben, 
2 griffin ſable turned to the ſiniſter ſide, weaponed or, in 
a field of the ſame. For Wenden, a griffin tranſverſely 
friped, gules and verte, in a field argent. For Meck- 
Enburg, a buffalo's head fable, having horns argent, and 
Crowned gules, with a ring argent running through his 
noſe. For Croſſen, an eagle ſable, with wings, tail, 
and weapons expanded in à field or, on whoſe breaſt is 
2ereſcent argent, and over it a ſmall croſs of the ſame. 
For Jagerndorf, an eagle ſable, with a ſilver hunting-horn 
on his breaſt, in a field argent. For the burgravate of Nu- 
renberg, a lion fable, prepared for combat, with a red 
tongue exerted, weaponed and crowned in a field or, 
placed on another ſhield, which is interſected five times 
to the dexter point, gules and argent. For Halberſtadt, 


key 3 argent, placed in form of a St. Andrew's croſs, in a 
J gules. - For Camin, an- anchor- croſs argent, in a 
held gules. For Wenden in Mecklenburg, a griffin or, 
in a held azure. For Schwerin, a divided ſhield, in the 
Upper part of which is a griffin or, in a field azure; but 


burg, à croſs waving ar in a | 
g and argent, in a field gules. For 
Mors, a feſs ſable, in 2 . For Hohenzollern, a 
p * d quartered fable and argent. For the Mark, a 
$ chequered, gules and argent, in a field or. For 


which a militia is maintained. | 
_ "The principal places in this country are the follo 
Bareith, the reſidence of the margrave, and the capital 
of the principality, is the ſeat of the above offices, and 
of the mint. It is ſurrounded with three ſtreams, the 
Red Maine, the Miſtelbach, and the Sendelbach; and is 
ſeated in the fiftieth degree of latitude. The. prince s 
palace was burnt down in che year 1753; but has been 
rebuilt in a er and beautiful taſte. The places af 
worſhip in this town are a Lutheran church, that of the 
Spital, a Calviniſt church, and a popiſh chapel. Here is 
a ſeminary founded hy the margrave Chriſtian Erneſt in 
wa year 1664, and alſo another ſeminary and an orphan- 
. | "300-45" n 
St. Geotge on the Lake, a town ſituated by the ſide af 
* 9 two pales from Bareith. It 
was founded in the beginning of the preſent century 
the margrave George Wiltes. and endowed with E02 
important privileges. St. Sophia's church, which Was 
dedicated in 1715, is called The chapel of the order 
of knights, that margrave allotting it for the meeting- 
place of the order of Sincerity, which he had inftituted 
The palace of the margrave is a noble edifice, and has a 
very fine pleaſure· garden belonging to it. In this town 
is alſo an orphan-houſe, and a manufacture af white 
and brown porcelain; in the latter of which gold ant 
flyer are very durably annealed. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, 
that a ſet, conſiſting of half a dozen cups and ſaucers, 2 
ſmall tea-pot, a ſlop- baſon, a ſugar-diſh; and tea-canifter, 
is ſold for twenty dollars. The art of poliſhing marbls, 


oy 
* 
0 


Which this country abounds with of all colouts, Is carried 


on here by an engine moved by horſes, or eriminals 
taken out of the houſe of — ; and ſo ell con- 
trived, as to poliſh nineteen or twenty marble veſſels of 
different ſhapes at the ſame time. They alſo here make 
very beautiful ſnuff- boxes of yellow and white plaſter. 
Culmbach, the ſecond of the fix; head towns, as they 
are called, and formerly the refidence,of the margraves, 


is ſeated in a fertile and beautiful valley on the banks of 
the White Maine; and is alſo the ſeat of the prefecturate 


captainſhip of Culinbach, of a ſuperintendent, revenue 
and cloiſter-office, This town has frequently ſuffered 
greatly by fire. 5 197441 io) ce 29) ap 
Erl is ſeated near the Rednitz, which at this place 
receives into it the Schwabach, and conſiſts of two towns, 
the Old and the New; the latter of which is alſo called 
Chriſtian Erlang. Old Erlang is very antient, and about 
four hundred paces in length, but not near ſo wide; it 
has a peculiar magiſtracy of its on, and a iLuthetan 


| 9 three chevrons gules, in a field argent. For 
2 | | 


| church. New or Chriſtian Erlang began to be ericd 
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hom it received its name: it lies cloſe ta Old Erlang, 
and is diſt inguiſhed from it only by the ſtraitheſs of its 
Ateets. This is one of the ſineſt towns iti all Germany. 
The houſes in the principal ſtreets ate all of them two 
Iſtories: high, except thuſe at the corners; which are three 
ſtories. It has a ſquare eight hundred paces each way, 
And a market - place u hundred and ten paces in length and 
breadth, the eaſt ſide of which is taken up with the palace 
bf the margravegwhich is-built of free -ſtone, and is three 
ſtories high. Behind it is a large and beautiful garden, 
: planted with rows 6f cheſnut and lime: trees, ever- green 
niedges, fountains, and ſtatues. Here is a Lutheran, 
church, which isa very handſome building, together 
with one for the French Calviniſts, and another for the 
German Calviniſts. Here is an univerſity, which has a 
*#hurch of its own. The French - ref have ſet up 
ſome conſiderable manufactories in this town, among 
which thoſe of ſtockings and hats are the moſt pro- 


are vaſt numbers of fi rs, and inflead 


. ſtable; 
Round the town 
of hops and 


of vineyards and corn- fields are plantations 
tobacco. Nes e | 
CVVT 
Of BranvenBuRG-Ansract, © 
. ts Situation, Produce, and Rivers : the Trade and Religion 
E the Inhabitants : the Offices of the Government © the 
evenues and Force: of the Prince; with the principal 


WY es principality of Anſpach, Anſbach, or Onolz- 
1 bach, is bounded” on the north „ country of 
Schwartzenburg and the biſhopric of Bamberg; on the 
eaſt by the territories of Nurenberg, and a part of Ba- 
varia; on the ſouth by the biſhopric of Aichſtadt, and a 
part of the circle of Swabia; and on the weſt by the 
Tounties of Hohenlohe and Limburg, the territory of the 
imperial city of Swabian Hall, the domain of the Teuto- 
mic order, and the biſhopric of Wurtzburg. Fl 
This country has ſame ſandy and mountainous tracts; 
but is in general more fertile than Bareith, it abounding 
In corn, fruit, and tobacco; and all along the Maine 
are vineyards that produce good wine, The richneſs of 
the paſtures render the breed of cattle excellent. There 
are likewiſe plenty of game and fiſh.. In the earth are 
- "quarries of marble and iron mines. RS 
The principal river in this country is at firſt called the 
Retzat, and riſes partly in this country, where it is term- 
ed the Under, or Franconian Retzat, and partly in Swa- 
bia, where it is termed the Upper or Swabian. Both theſe 
Tivers here unite. their ſtreams, - and then obtain the 
mame of Rednitz, which afterwards receives the Pegnitz; 
after which ſome give it the name of Regnitz, while 
others ſtill call it the Rednitz. The Altmuhl riſes in 
Brandenburg-Bareith, and paſſes into this country. The 
.other rivers. are the Jagſt, or Jaxt, the Wornitz, or 
Wernitz, the Sulz, and the Tauber. FTE] 
The inhabitants ſubſiſt by the breeding of cattle, by 
tillage, and by the culture of their vineyards and planta- 
tions of tobacco, In the towns various branches of me- 
<hanic arts and manufactures are carried on, as the weav- 
ing of tapeſtry, cloth, ſtuffs, gold and ſilver lace, and 
Kockings ; the making of porcelain, looking-glaſſes, 
Feather, wire, needles, &c. | 
The inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, and 
their clergy are divided into nine, decanates; but at the 
city of Schwabach-is a 
have achuech;” 
Of the family, title, and arms of the reigning mar- 
grave of Anſpach, we have given an account in treating 
of Bareith; and we have only to add, that he, as well 


as the margrave of Bareith, has, on account of this prin- | 


cipality, a ſeat and voice in the council of the princes of 
the empire, and is alſo co-ſummoning prince of the circle 
of Franconia. 

The princely colle 
council; the aulic and 


ges or offices of ſtate are the privy- 
regency- college, as alſo that of the 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPH 
im the yitir $686, by the margraye Chriſtian Erneſt, from | 


| 


| 
| 
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_ |dictine monaſtery; but in the middle of 
century was converted into a foundation of canons, and 
in 1563 ſesularized. In St. John's church is to be ſcen 
the new , ane of the princes; this, with the new 


| it are the porcelain manufacture, with the prince's ga- 


den and pleaſure-houſe. Behind Jager-ſtreet, which is 


houſe, and the widows-houſe, 


colony of French Calviniſts, who| 


— — 


council of juſtice, the court of appeals, the chamber and | 


Of the Imperial City of | Nurenberg, its Govgrnmhett! al 
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fief- court, and the conſiſtory and matrimonial courts,” a 


The yeatly revenues of the prince are eſtimates ;,. * 
a million of guldens, and his thilitary force — | 
life-guard of | horte, a6 cone regina Of Soby one. + 


domain. g 13 {355% ; 78). oil. "lan a4 oe 
This prin ipality ee ſepen f 
ncipal places in which a „ 


teen market - towns, the pri 
Anſpach, or Onolzbach, in Latin-Onoldy 


Onaldinum, the 'princely reſidence and capital ce 
ſituated on the Under Retreat, and in the bt hp 


+ „ 


ue office, 
was: chiefly bun 


abovementioned colleges, of the Aulic reven 
of a mint. The palace of the prince 
by che margrave George Frederic: in 256% and 1688; 
but ſuffering conſiderably by fire in 17 10, Was partly . 
built in a much more beautiful manner than before,” 1 
alſo enlarged by the addition of ſome new and ;:: 


edifices. The public library was founded b the mar. 
grave Charles William Frederic in 1738. he prince, 
ly chancery and regency-chamber are fixed in the dd 


buildings belonging to the foundation of St. Gumbrecht, 


which have been repaired. This foundation was ereg. 
ed by one Gumbrecht in the eighth century, as a Bene. 


the eleyenth 


ymnaſium Illuftre Carolinum, was opened 
$ 


d 


4 


building of the 
in 1737; the Jews ſchool, and other public buil 
to be ſeen in what is properly called the city. 


well laid out, lies a large and beautiful garden belong 
ing to the court, in which is a fine green-houſe and | 
orangery. In one of the ſuburbs is the church - yard af 
the Holy Croſs, and in another the ſpital, -the-orphan- 
Schwabach is ſituated on a fruitful ſpot, by a river of 
that name, and, though not large, is very populous. It 
has a Lutheran pariſh church, an hoſpital with a church 
in it, and a Latin ſchool. The French Calviniſts hae | 
alſo a church here, and the Jews a ſchool; In the 
market-place is a fine fountain adorned with caſcades and 
jets of water. The mint is commodiduſiy laid out 
The new ſuburb before the Zollner-gate is built with 
great regularity. There was formerly a letter-foundery 
here, in which were caſt the Schwabach letters, which in 
the German tongue anſwers to our Italic; theſe were in- 
vented and took their name from. this place. Here ar 


artificers in gold and filver lace, workers in Leon « 4 
Spaniſh ſteel, iron wire-drawers, braſs turners, mode lo 
cutters, needle-makers, who make above thirty different th 
ſorts of needles, which are much admired, and expoit- - 


ed to a great diſtance, ſtocking-weavers, tapeſtry - we 
vers, and cloth manufactories. e i eT 
Fhe Hofmark Furth is a large commercial and pop 
lous town, ſituated on the river Rednitz. It is built - 
regularly, except the new ſtreets; but contains mal 
grand and fine houſes. In this town reſide an, uncoms 
mon number of mechanics and artiſts ;- thoſe WhO ci 
not be received into the fraternities at Nurenberg, { 
tling here, where every one is ſure of being well K. 
ceived. The Jews, who are very numerous, .conftitule 
one third of the inhabitants, and have a great ſch 
in the printing-houſe. The inhabitants are parti) ſub- 
jets of Brandenburgh Anſpach, partly of Nurenbeg 
and partly of the chapter of Bamberg. 
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Territories. i 
88 or Nuremberg, a large and beat. 
| tiful city, ſituated on the river Pegnitz, in the 
forty-ninth degree forty-one minutes latitude, :and in the 
eleventh degree twelve minutes eaſt longitude, is the ci 
pital of the republic of the ſame name, and beſides 10 


other towns, namely, Altdorf, Herſbrue, L 
| $9, . 7 Fox rink 2 22201 IF 


Graffet- 


a = 
& 28 


beg , agel villages: Ts eich 
ri ed and twenty-eight large ſivobts;'1 
1 twelve large and one hu 
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lanes; 
red and 


| Mark ;:the! 
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. the ſauits.Peter; -Paul, John; and 
ark ;'ithe! minder of Abel by Preifler, where: Cain kills 
bis brother with a large flint ſtonk; the. hiſtory piece of 
Eſther and Abhaſuerus, at ſine picture much 5 


> £4 
Nurer, in 


* 


ar religfou& houſes, phi th 0 


are of ſtone 3 


: . 


wa © 2 


7 
| 


inhabited by ſeventy-five- 
| be a ich runs 


The 
ſtone, 


are p 
ure 3 : | + 
et "recious ones." It is not cloſed on out, ir 
the imperial crowns are ge y repreſented. The ſeep- 
tre and globe are of gold, and the ſword is ſuid to habe 
been brought from heaven. The robe) of Charlemagne 
is of a violet colour, - adorned with pearls; and the im- 
perial cloak is edged with them, ſcattered over with 
eagles of gold, and à great number of precious ſtones. 
Here are alſo the Cope, the ſtole, and the breeches a- 
dorned with jewels, the ſtockings and the buſkins cover- 
 e vith plates of goldgi>s amps hpdon 1207 $0 0ts | 
Among ſeveral other relics, they keep in the church 
of the hoſpitab the iron head of St. Longinus's lance; 
and as they are ſenſible that it is ſhewn in above ten 
other places, they maintain that all thoſe are counter- 
feits, and that their's was found by St. Andrew, and 
brought from Antioch to this city: indeed, they have 
the bulls of five popes to vdueh for its authenticity. 
The arſenal here is one of the moſt famous in Ger- 
ay: In the two great halls;- each of which is two 
hundred and- fifty! paces dong, are three hundred pieces 
of cannon,. among which are many of a very large bore, 
the biggeſt of them Carrying a ball of three hundred 
pounds weight; but moſt of theſe arms ſerve. only for 
ew, they being of greater antiquity than uſe. 
The public library is in a'cloifter: thats formerly be- 
longed to the Dominicauis; and is ſaid to contain :twenty; 
thouſand volumes. The moſt antient manuſeript is nine 
| hundred years old 3 this copy: of; tlie Goſpels, wich 
the prayers and hymns uſed in the Greek chr. | 

The town-houſe is a very large edifice of heten ſtone; 
the front is very fineʒ and has a noble portal n the middle, 
adorned with ſeveral ſtatues; and the architecture of the 
whole is regular, and in a good taſte. There ate two 
| other very grand gates at equal diſtances, that are no leſs 
ſplendidly ornamented; but this building is tos much 
crowded, it has no court before itʒ and that hehind is 
Jo narrow, that it ſearcely'i deſerves to be called one. 
There is an aſcent up a very indifferent 
long gallery, upon the ceiling of which id nepreſented 
in relievo a famous tournament held in this city about 
three hundred years ago. In one of the chambers de- 
putics from the circle of Franconia meet every day on 
the affairs of the provincr. Over the door of this 
chamber is a picture, which contains the portraits of the 
three brothers John George, Frederic, andi John Chriſ- 
tan, princes of Sax 
moting the re formation. The tapeſtry of - this chamber 
contains the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar, in fix "pieces! 
Among the ſeveral pictures in the many chambers of 
this building are, a large painting which repreſents the 
| homage rendered by the magiſtracy of Nurenberg to the 
paberor Leopold; a. very antient Madona, given by 
Ted a St. Luke painting; the 


K 


Tederic elector of Saxony; 
Wein Mary; Adani and Eve by Albert: Durer, which 


u highly eſteemed: : here Eve preſents the apple with a 


N A: 


but Abaſuerus has! the face and dteſd of king Francis I, 
| the council \ 


our preceptors. r 


ſtair-daſe to: 4 arrange, like thoſe in the 


„Who ſupported Luther in pro- 


alid the queen is dreſſed like the. ladies at Nurenberg. In 
he 1 chamber, which is very ſmall, is a picture 
'ofi:the=Jalt judgment, ſaid to be ſix hundred years: old, 

in which Joſeph is painted in the habit of a Carmelite. 
The tity:of Nurenberg is divided inta eight 


84 Ny e tn 
in Lone hundred and thirty- One captainſhips : I. The quar- 


ter at the wine- market, Which is divided into thirteen 
-captainſhips: Here is the pariſh. church of St. Sebaldß 
in which the principal things to be ſeen are the braſs 

monument of St. Sebald, with the creation of the world 


{-by the celebrated Albert Durer, who was a native of Nu- 


renberg.:i\. The Latin ſchool near it is ſupplied with 
n 


7 J 5. Demy Ns Sit 
II. The quarter at the milk-market, which contains 


fourteen captainſhips. In this quarter is the imperial 
fortteſs, ſeated on a mountain. What is moſt remark- 
able here is the emperor's chapel, with the old tower be+ 
longing to it, as alſo the chapels of St. Walburg and 
St. Margaret, together with the obſervatory. The church 
of St. Mary; which is alſo called the Predicant, or Do- 
minican : church, in which is kept the great library be 
longin to the town. In this part alſo ſtands the Chapel 
of be; Mairice. 1; W N 


nenen bat 
II. The quarter at the Gilben-hof, which conſiſts of 
fourteen: captainſſiips; there is here St. Giles's church, 
which is built in the modern taſte, and is the fineſt in 
the whole city. In an old cloiſter near it is a ſeminary, 
in which the upper claſſes are under the care of a certain 
number of ;profeſiors, and the lower under one rector and 
CR AW % Dt 043% 
IV. The quarter at the ſalt-market, . which. contains 
twenty-two Captainſhips. - Here is the council-houſe juſt 
deſcribed, - with the church of Our. Lady, Near the 
Spital, in which four hundred people are conſtantly 
maintained, is the church of the Holy Ghoſt. 
V. The quarter near the Bare - footed Fryars contains in 
it twenty-one captainſhips, in which is the pariſſi- church 
of St Laurence, near which is a Latin ſchool under the 
direction of eight teachers. In this quarter is the ehureh 
of the Bare · fodoted Fryars, an hoſpital for foundlings, the 
church of St. Catharine, that of St. Martha, with a 
mall oſpital, the church of St. Clare, and the building 
belonging ta the Academy of Painting 
Phe quarter at the corn- market conſiſts of ſeyen- 
teen captainſhips, containing the church of St. Sal- 
vator and the arſenal, which contains two hundred and 
:ſeventyafour braſs cannon, and two of iron, with ſmall 
arms ſufficient for; eighteen: thauſand men ;. the largeſt 


* 


| 


cantons are forty-eight: pounders,,..except two pieces of 


-ordnance::that-carry. balls: weighing. eight pounds. One 
of thetannons is charged at the breech, and may be fired 
eight times in a minute. Here are alſo fifty field- pieces 
that are called by the names of the twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet, the twelve months, the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac; and of Mars and Pallas. The ſmall- arms 
are very. Es ee in columns, ſhields, tro- 
pliies, ſuns, and the arms of the dity; being curiouſly 
Tower of London. All theſe 
implements of, war are kept in two large halls, one of 
which is a hundred and ſeventy, and the other two hun- 
dred and twenty common paces in l engt. 
VII. The quarter near the Carthuſians conſiſts of 
hifteen captainſhips, and contains the church of Marien 
zell and the chapel of the twelve apoſtle. 


- = 


VIII. The quarter near St. Elizabeth conſiſts of fif- 
teen captainſhips. Here js the church of St. James, a 
Latin ſchool, which has three; maſters, and the Teutonic 
houſe, lich is the reſidence of the commandery of 
Nurenberg. In the church of St. Elizabeth in this quar- 
ter the Teutonic order celebrate their form of worſhip, 
and the deacons of St. Jacob have their maſs of hours of 
prayer there every day early in the morning 

One of the greateſt beauties of the city is its foun- 
tains: theſe we have juſt mentioned; but it will be pro- 
per to give a more particular accpunt of them. In the 


Very arch inſinuating {mile z another picture by Albers! 


new 


ſquare are three fountains, the moſt remarkable of 
Which 
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eb eb i tbr middle," In 2 lacge val 


Hut not erected. In che middle Rae akon! polite to him; and over each po $3 94% 
Lays ks, will be $l2ced = ange rock, in which are two ca- wall was painted che figure of Death. et th 


e und with all theſe ornaments aro intet- Iden of, it is; N 


its gate is 4 vaſt ox of fone lying on its belly, with gilt knots of black ſattin Bebe She had ſt 


e hut the ox'you fee — 


the apex of one of which is the imperial black eagle, and 


bout ſix thouſand kinds of plants, ſeveral. petrifactions, world ; 


the curious mec 


e, if thy light be g00d, and 2 


Lc Hereglyphie, which delineates the infinite goodneſs, eight buxghers families ta the degree»of nobility.” Ib. 


— 


rike the hours from one to twelve progreflively from the | appeal. Of the former the three firſt are filed! 
| riſing of the ſun, and deli n n proudly ered Y 75 


we Wirk large ſeasreeds. Abbt thieſe g 


- «© from thence, and the rale of human _ a" learn ſellors, who are ſtiled the ſeptemvirate, and 
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1 the air; 12 his mah hers, are 4 ae 3 which "Ia 
ys pattigularly the manner of omg 
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hich hem hen he Was ut Ne 


or 


was * finiſhed, his: . f eee 


NN rom theſe grottos ſpring with Hoth walked up to _ 
Wd: ſen-horſes, 'of rast, * who af the. aber ad * Logs 
ottos ns Sour ors | 
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— > the ſume metal, each founding a ma- of ithe; Aeple. 
zine trumpet. Upon the rock ſit two naiads,' with dre turned. in the.1 
in their hafids, in in large baſuns, and four dragons mount- they cam 
ed by little chüdren. All cher fgures are of braſs, as big +; "SB -apj ; 
ms the life, ' and the attitudes: admirable. Out of the eee with lace, with 5 
_ of. this © rock riſes pedeſtal, adorned with feſ-] of gol > plate lace u Dp... 
ſed of coral. and various ſhells, - with car- | dreis.is-not- ſo eafily 


> 


mixed ſome dolphins heads, The fineſt figure in the like a bob pe 2 i 
whole is a une ſtanding on the pedeſtal. This beau - E tbeſe threads ur wins 
tiful ſtatue is e: ly ten fret high, and weighs two thou- | o cloſe together, aht there.is no more diſtance has 
ſand two hundred pounds. This fountain will chrom out] them, thafi is juſt-ſufficient-to, Fſtem do them an ini 
two hundred hogfheads' of water in an bour;\and. is va- number of very ſmall, thin, round plates. of gold, wit 
ted at'between thir and thirty-five; thouſand crowus. hanging both within and without waved Wich the ke 
Among the ſtone b s is one of a ſingle. arch, fifty | motion. Her habit was a kind of black veſt-wit jay 
paces nage over the river Pegnitz. At one extremi-¶ ſkirts; but the bod was: very ſhort, and had the ſam 
ty is a large fleſhYmiarket, built of hewn-ſtone, - and on covered. with gold: „ as the ſkirts: wert ver 


n= and hoofs ; Keg or e is 2 e . N 28 o_—_ _ reached down below-her About 

ers, * that e its 1 ne wore a hand chief oi fur cf 
"7 2 i, | before lite a clergyma 1 fot | 

On the new bridge, which is fad ed here d "the back, ended in a point. She add 

city a hundred thouſand guldens, are two'pyramids, on a-gold chain about her ſhoulders, — 2 ut be 

'wailt,.) inſtead of à girdle. - The petticoat was preth 

hort, and ttimmed towards the bomem wien kacken 


lace and gold fringe. This 
with one of e ho ware a * 


—— 


on the other a dove with an olive branch in its beak, 
wie a diſtich in Latin to the following purpoſe: 
e RT ng over chis bridge, dedicated to Charles, 
at his imperial race Op" e while the 3 Tobſerved, ſays 
60 e under it.. -t 263 % were fo: very different from 20 e 
Here are many noble muſeums telongliig ito private bende cd myo China 0 
perſone, Which are 'vilited by all travellers öf taſte and, Nurenberg boaſts: of having. DES and 
learning. There is 'alfo- an anatomical theatre found - fuser numbers, than moſt cities in Europe: Partieu- 
ed at the expenèe of the Eity, in which are about a hun- larly the curious! works. made; here in wood, ivocy, 
dred ſkeletons of different animals, eſpecially of the wing baſter, andi eren of paper; and arch: ate bery faniow; 
Moo ſpecies. Thie anatomical theatre, Mr. Keyſier 7 and thoſe ho are fond eee 
ae 1 is under the management of Dr. Treu, whoſe tures, may here aburdantly gratifß | 
houſe is near it; and in his cabinet is a collection of a- s oy eee 


zn ſet of al Kinds of ſeeds, ſome: delicate and Lee 


ſkeletons of leaves and fruit, and ſeveral pieces:fhtig ' The few: Calvin here ave: A preacher of thr 
haniſm'of- hl huts body. In . 


e Lander ene > which N ſeated a de and fitted. * that purpoſe. The 

% lang piſts: art allowed the public exerciſe of their 

Mah of: the |ſiragturs of- thine own þ Ab. ay but the Jews are:oblipedit — 

at of the animals, Kei ereated for thy a' "village near 2 whence they: 2 

mind inclined to ty of Gm K into) the town, : on qpaying 2 foul 

*«<&nowleds "op erw wits: l r, for thine, and |-piecesbf eys but they are not ſuffered: to ſtay i 

*<& His own enefft, in abſtructed mind / and curious! N ain Kaefer returu ba the gere an 
8 collected the ſkeletons of men, animäls, atid ry ve- ft! set 01 1 1 600 

vegetables; with the various kinds and forms of mine- 2 * dine * their iſe * ben br 

i Fals. Every particle of theſe is a kind of . natural | emperor Henry VI. aſſiſting at a touroament; raiſed tuin. 


ſeum is ſet up an 
de thus tranſlated : . 
e Mortal, if i 
cc body, And of 


«© bounty, and glory of the Creator much more diftinQly,| council of Nurenberg conſiſts of thirty- four noble aol 
- 6: thin thoſe invented by. the Egyptians; at the fame |-eight handicraft . counſelors: » The fotmer are divide 
+55 cite teaches thee to celebrate the unſearchabie power into Alx bur ers, and eight old fennon, 
<c of the Deity, to admire the inimitable. and wonder called Alt Oenanten. . Theſe twenty-fix-burgomiltersc# 

1 ones, aud xe 


c ful formation of all things, to confute therabfu ſiſt of thirteen cd and thirteen young 2 


an] obſtinacy of the wicked atheiſt, to obſerve the fourweeks an old and a young one preſide. Out of 
aſter are choſen the ſeyen firſt cam 


den change of vain beauty into loathſomencſs, and | thirteen old burg 


< true wiſdom. | moſt important and ſecret affairs of the en 
It is remarkable that the principal cloeks in wms eity with the fix next to them, — — 


* dend nen ang are. N E l 
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1 - cheſs Is alſo imperial bailiff; lie reſides ati Naſterdum of Mergenthe 
10 5 and is ſtiled the caſtellan. Out of Ps „„ 19S ores 15h 

the impe cunt er burgomaſters, as. well as out of the a I 17, te: Grice 94/44 * 211115 . ** 1. 
e all the offices to the government age filled HE biſhopric of Aichſtadt, or Eichſtett, 
older The eight counſellors choſen out of the. eradeſmen | I on the Upper Palatinate, Upper Bavaria, the dutchy 
ab. nvally at certain. times tv council; and theſe/ate of Neuburg,:the. county of Pappenheim, aud the; prin- 
Hacked from the goldſmiths, the brewers, the tanners, | cipality of Anſpach, by which alſo. ſcyeral detached parts 


* the cutlers, the clothiers, the bakers, and the of it are ſurrdunded. L. t Yo ee, e ee eee 
8 " who are nominated the leſſer council. Phe] The principal rivers by which this country is untere 
furriet>s which mult conſiſt of two hundred per- are the Altmuhl, which flows out of the -principality>of 


eil, | | r . **. 2 

A m__ ſed of thoſe elected by the burghers.. | Anſpach, and here receives the little rivers of Anlauter, 
1 judiestories in Re are 8 and Schwartzach, and Sulz; after which it enters Bavaria. 
der court; - together with that of the town and mar- The Upper and Under Retzat alſo runs through ſome 
a for the- recovery of ſmall debts; the quirique- | The epiſcopal title is, By the grace of God, biſhop 
".ce-court, for the reparation of injuries; the foreſt= | and prince of Aichſtade, ' 5 2 2 a 
court, belonging to the wood of Sebald; the foreſt-court |. The epiſcopal arms are a,crofter argent, in a field 
f Laurence wood; and the wild honey- court, in the | gules. A biſhop's: mitre crowns the ſhield, and behind 
latter. 9 1 5 1 5 8 9118 > . it Appears a ſword and eroſier. 1 2 ; 7% ne 

The juriſdictions here are the bailiff-office, the tax- Theſe biſhops formerly ſtiled themſelves arch-chan- 
office, the adminiſtratory office for the county, the war- | cellors of the holy ſee of Mentz, and maintained that, 
office, the ſupreme guardian. and ęccleſiaſtical- office, the | in virtue of this Gignity, they had ſeveral privileges dur- 
building-office, the toll-office, the bre wery- office, the | ing the vacancy. of that archbiſhopric. The biſhop of 
office for leyying of toll upon wine, the pawn- office, or | Alchſtadt is perpetual chancellor of the univerſity of In- 


34 


A 
— 


- 


lending-houſe, the corn-office, the cenſer-office, eſtab- 
liſhed for the government of the artizans, the tallow-office, 
the rent-maſter's-office, the ſheriff's or inquiſition office, 
the office belonging to the town charity, the arſenal-office, 
the cheſt-office, the mint - office, and ſeveral others. 
The military force of this town. conſiſts of ſeven com- 
panies of foot, each of which in time of peace conſiſts of 
à hundred men, but in time of war of a hundred and 


goldſtadt. He ſits in the couneil of the princes of the 
empire, on the ſpiritual bench, between the biſhop of 
Worms and Spire, and at the diets of the circle of Fran- 
conia between the reigning margraves of Brandenburg- 
Baitith and Ap .... oa netta 
The chapter conſiſts of fourteen capitulars and four- 
teen domicelli, who muſt be all ofa nobility ſuitable to the 
foundation, and ſwear to ſixteen degrees of deſcent. 


' Gighty-five ; of two troops of cuiraſſiers, | each conſiſting |. The principal offices here are the ſpiritual council, the 
of eighty-five men; and two companies, of invalids, a- ncy, the aulic council, and aulic chamber. 
mounting to two hundred and oa erg | Beſides theſe, |. The inhabitants are of the popiſh religion. The epiſ⸗ 
which are regular troops, the burghers form themſelves | copal territories are divided into eleven upper prefectu- 
into twenty-four companies of about three hundred and] rates, N inne 
ſifty men each, who are all well diſciplined, and go thro” Aichſtadt, or Eichſtett, the epiſcopal reſidence, which 
the ſeveral evolutions and manual exerciſe with great exact - lies in a valley on the banks of the Altmuhl, in the forty- 
neſs and activity. Two hundred men alſo belong to the | eighth degree fifty- ſix minutes north latitude, | and in the 
train of artillery ; and the city ſelects two troops of horſe | eleventh degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. It has an 
out of ſuch of the burghers as are remarkable for their |antient cathedral, to which one of its biſhops preſented 
height and comelineſs. The latter, on the breaking out | a fine 125 for the hoſt, which is of pure gold, in the 
of a fire in the city, have their particular ſtations aſſigned | form of a ſun, and weighs forty marks: it is adorned 
them, to which they immediately repair; and the men | with ſeveral diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones; 
belonging to the artillery ſecure the arſenal. They have] the whole being valued at ſixty thouſand guilders. Be- 
here an excellent regulation with reſpect to fires, in order | fides the great choir, there is the choir of St. Willibald, 
to excite the people to activity and vigilance ;z a ducat is | in which it is pretended the bones of that ſaint were 
given as a reward to that perſon e ee the firſt pail | found in the year 1744, in honour of whom John An- 
of water, two guldens to the ſecond, one gulden to the | thony II. cauſed a new and expenſive high altar to be 
third, eigkt groſches to the fourth, and to every one of | raiſed, which was dedicated in 1745. At St. Walburg's 
the reſt fifteen erutzers. D iIichurch is an high altar as broad as the church itſelf, and 

The tract called the Nurenberg circle is ſurrounded | above it is a ſmall cavity, the ſides and bottom of which 
by the rivers Schwartzbach, Pegnitz, and Schwabach, are lined with gold, and covered with a ſtone. This is 
to which the Nurenberghers give the title of the border- | called the coffin, and is ſaid to contain the breaſt- bones 

vaters. It comprizes within it two conſiderable imperial | of St. Walburg, out of which an oil is faid to flow and 
toreſts, called the Sebald and Laurence foreſts, which | force «itſelf through the ſtone, where it is collected in 
ue covered with pines; and in this compaſs are a con- drops, which are recelved into a N trough, and from 
ſiderable number of towns ſubject to Nurenberg, one of | thence conveyed into a golden wl, and depoſited in 
the principal of which is rug | ; ſmall vials for the uſe of the pilgrims and benefactors re- 

Altorf, or Altdorf, a ſmall town that conſiſts princi-| ſorting thither, and is employed in miraculous cures, This 
pally of one large ſtreet, and ſeveral little ones. At the holy flux is faid to happen twice à year, that is, in the 
pariſh- church a profeſſor of divinity always preaches, and | ſpring and fall; but it frequently appears at different 
the two deacons belonging to it are likewiſe profeſſors of | ſeaſons. To this church belongs a BenediQtine nunnery. 
divinity. The citadet is an antient ſtone building, that | In this town is alſo a college of Jeſuits, a parochial and 
has twelve large courts, in which the adminiſtrator of | collegiate church of Our Lady, in which is a foundation 
Altorf reſides. Here is alſo an univerſity ; the building pit” TRL of a provoſt, a dean, a cathedral and town 
conſiſts of three ſtories, and has two wings; and con-| miniſter, and ſome canons. . Here is alſo a Dominican 
tuns in it a valuable library, an anatomical theatre, a] convent, a cloifter of regular canoniſts of the con ion 
chemical laboratory, - and an obſervatory. Without the] of Our Lady, a Capuchin cloiſter and church in the eaſt 

_ town is a large botanical garden, which is kept in good | ſuburbs, and another church dedicated to the Holy Ghoft. 
order, On 4-7 jan Eo We ſhall now give an account of the Teutonic order 

in general, and in particular of the maſterdom of Mer- 

N theim. SU 1 

ST. NI. The Teutonic order was founded in Paleſtine in the 
, 3 fl xear 1190, and thoſe who entered into it were called 

Of the B iſhopric of Aichſtadt; its Situation, and Rivers. Lai hts of the Virgin Mary, or brothers of the 'Teuto- 

The rms of the Biſhop, and the Offices by which the Go- ee ee of Our Lady of Jeruſalem. They bound them- 

ernment is adminiſtered; with a Deſcription of the City 4 ſelves by a vow to defend the Chriſtian religion and the 

| _— Of the Teutonic Order, and particularly Holy Land, mo = ſerve the poor and ſick; to be yr of 
| 2 2 | em 
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mem Gee ai e tus abt 
knights of this order were driven from nog by the 


the knights wear a white mantle with black croſs up- 
with ſilver; but their dreſs in other re- as yet ſcrupled to accept of it. 


. | order ſtill poſſeſs in Germany lie contiguous,” they would | 


juriſdiction of Wurtzburg, and on a mountain near the 
reſides. It. was taken by the Swedes under . the com: | 
a _ of g 


* maſter. 
602 the — of Hehenlobe, Werthtim, and Erla! 


T* 18 country . on the eie < Mer- 
 Eipality . Anſpach, the territories of the imperial cities 
temburg, and a part of the electorate of 
greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt is about twenty-eight | 


Silas and from north to ſouth about thirty. It was an- 
| tiently much larger, and formed nearly one third of all | 


a 
ground, which foeds an excellent: breed of cat. 151 


A SYSTEM ©F G 


Saracens, and afterwards' gradually ſubdued all . 
e and Livonia ; but agai Joſt't 
n 1990 utat Anga 2097 10 3 
nabe. of ehis; order on iche 9 and Teuto- 
tiles himſelf adiiiniſtrator of che grund ma- 
ſterdom of Pruffia, maſter of the Teutonic order in Ger- 
many andvItalg- an lord ef, Freadenthjt-and Eulen)| 
3 He is a Miritual. prines of tlio/ empire, and e 
Trank in dhe council off the princes, ſitting 

pos {piritual:bench next after the'arthbiſhops, and pre- 
<eding all the prelates'; hut in the citcle of if Pradconia | 
he 1 is the laſt of the ere princcs. 01 

The arms and enſigus of this order ire, a an el uod 
fable i in a field argent, granted. by pope Celeſtine III. 
An the field. is 2 cold or, conferred dy King Henry of 
JJerufilem;, zd. in its center is ſeen the imperial. eagle, 
| beſtowed by the emperor Frederic II. On 2 of the 
Sour corners is a lilly ot, which was added. to theſe arms 
t Lewis of France. 

Theſe knights muſt be of old Gemian: nobility; and | 
prove their deſcent. Both the proteſtants and papiſts 


may be inveſted with the order, and the proteſtant 
knights are permitted to marry. On ſolemn occaſions 


aa < 


on it. 
ſpects reſembles. that of other feculars, —_— it is not 


ornamented, or of the gayeſt colours. 
Did the "bgniories and eſtates which che Teutonic | 


form a: conſiderable principality. The eſtates confiſt, 


The regency at heim is e of a tice» | 
ſadtholder, preſidents, houſe commendaries, and pur- 
veyors, with a certain number of privy; TEgancys 9.0 
tual, and chamber counſellors. 
Jo che circle of Franconia beleng only: the eser 
maſterdom of Mergentheim, and the bailiwic of Fran- 
onia, the dx place in which is 
2 ergentheim, e, or Marienthall, A -Gnall or: 
fend: on the auber, twenty-five: miles to the [4 
Fs. of W z the- refidence of the grand 
maſter of the — order, an alſo the ſeat of the 
ncy. In this town is an ac „and a ſeminary. 
Here is alſo a rural deanery belonging to the eccleſiaſtical | 


town ſtands a citadel, in which the grand maſter uſually 


general Horn in 1681 5 but was ſoon after re. 
en by gore French and the duke of Saxe- Weimar ; 
2. — been hace. reſtored to its antient a Inge: the 


z 


SECT. VII. „ 1{212} £79 1 


Their | Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; with a 
conciſe: Account of the Princes f e their my aer 
ment, and principal Towns. 195 


gentheim, the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, the prin- 


of. Rocenkery and Swabian-Hall, the ys, of Wur- 
entz. Its 


Franconia. 

The ſouth ſide of the country furniſhes the traveller 
with a proſpect of fine vineyards, which in ſome places | 
join to each other. for ſeveral miles together. The 
north ſide is proper for agriculture, and on the tops of 
the mountains are commonly found valuable woods of 


oak, fir, pine, beech, and birch, in whieh a variety of | 


me find ſhelter; and in the valleys is good ' meadow 


The | Tue principal. die: ant tht Kio). 


| Chriſtian'iof Hohenlohe-Bartenſteiny ſoon after folly 


rivulet of Ohrn, which runs between the old and nev 


20014 17 0 


ing out of the territory of the imperial 
bian- Hall, enters the county of Hohe 
© into the dutchy of Wurtembarg The Tow IR 
gos ioo chis country from the wn den a 
be Tauber and the Wernita, boch hi ich/riſ th 
cou age | 
With  reſſelt eo e len col g wis cet | 
'celſary to obſerve, that err 
gun here in 1540, was thoroughly completed in os 
and ever 'fince the Whole country bas beewor l b. 
theran church. But in 1667, count Lewis Guſtaya * 
-bracihg the Romiſh religion and his elder broker gn 


ing his example, the proteſtantg” were oppr 

| olleted: various grievances, which have — _ W 
| meaſure removed by the interpoſition of the empire. hy 
The. counts of Hohenlote are of à very anitient f. | 
mily, and are divided into the principal branches 6x 
Neuinſtein and Waldenburg; the former is alſo fubdl. 
vided into thoſe of Weckerſheim aud Langenburg, an a 
the latter into thoſe” of Pfedelbach and Schillin on 
The whole of this capital line was raiſed in ms year 
1744 to the dignity of princes of the empire; but though 
the princely. then ity: was. at the fame time offered to the | 
collateral. branches of the line of- 'Neuindtria, they hax | 


The princes of the younger Waldenburg tal ln, 
ſtile themſelves: princes of the holy Res Op emi 


counts of Hohenlohe' and Waldendurgy lords! of Lan- 
abu &. but the counts of the elder Neuinſtein lie 


The arms of the princely capital line of Wild 


I; 


. 


184 3 HA: - ; ; 
The arms of the Neuinſtein capitdl nne ae 4 


ſhield quarterly, in whoſe firſt and fourth quarters 2 
be ſeen in a field argent two leopards ſabſe runni 


crowned or, in a field ſable, and below it eight ruſtte 
ſable in a field or. In a middle ſhield is a lion Crowned 
or, in a field verte, "EY: 

At the diet of the empire the prindes and-evaitts of 
Hohenlohe belong to the Franconian college of counts; 


the right of precedency in the Franconian college; but t 


| | the Franconian diets they have only two Voices, hich | 
follow directiy aſter thoſe of the princess. 


3 
2 . 


This county contains in it ten cities, 1 wulle 
towns, and twelve d the feen your: in Wich 
is, 

"Qringen, che apitel of the country; ſeated on th 


town. One half of this place belongs to the Oringen 
line, and the other to che whole princely line of Wal- 
denburg. The former reſides at a magnificent caſtle in 
this city, to which adjoins a beautiful pleaſure garden. 
The building called the Stone houſe is à grand ſtructure 
encloſed by a wall, with a ſpacious court before it, and 
belongs to the princely line of Waldenburg. At this 
place is. alſo a building allotted for the reſidence of the 
counteſs dowager. 
in common. Of the former there are oo the prinei- 
pal church, and that of the Spital. The Lazar house 
has a chapel, and the 1 . the town has 
alſo a church. The ſeminary here was in the year 1735 
formed on the plan of a Gymnaſium Illuftre. In this 
town are alſo kept the common archives. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this city are ſeveral eminences, that 18 
excellent fruit, and fine wine. | 
The county of Wertheim, which we an next! ef- 
\cribe, lies between the archbiſhopric of Mentz and the 


biſhopri ic of PET a part of it 5 bound by 


nel ſelvess counts of Hohenlohe and es 

in general, of what is properly called che maſterdem of _—_ lendeciots Lan burg Cranichſfield, cc. 
Mergentheim and twelve baili wiess. 
| pes fot Hohenlohe, a ſhield quarterly, in whoſe fint | 
and fourth quarters argent, are two'kopards: fable, ru. 
ning directly againſt each other: and in the bend and 
| third upper quarters, a lion advancing and erowned of, 
with an open throat, a red exerted tongue, and a double 
rolled up tuil, in a field fable; and in the lower ones, 
ſoa account of nn eight ruſtres Ann in 4 held | 


each other; and in the ſecond and third, above, a In 


and at the diet of counts are poſſeſſed of ſix voices with ; 


The churches and preachers: are allo | 
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eo Erbach. The Maine runs through it, 
by the county of E receives the Tauber. It produces 4 
4nd i. of fruit, and of the grapes a good wine is made. 
bret) b. diet of the empire the princes and counts of 

i gein Werrheim Are polled; on tecount of this 
Loren of no voices in the Franconiaf college of counts, 
2 "the circle of Franconia, they erjoy 4 ſeat and 
un between Caſtel arid Rieneck „„ 
e capital of this eounty is Wertheim, which is 

„Hon the Maine, Where it is joined 5 the Tauber. 
It contains two reſidentiary palaces; and alfo a pariſh 
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north to ſouth near twenty-eiglt miles, and from eaſt td 
„I eff Tr er a 
' In: moſt of its diſtricts the inhabitants apply themſelves 
to agriculture with tolerable ſucceſs; and in ſome places 
cultivate” tobacco. It has mines of ſilvet aid copper; 
but thoſe of irbh are by fat the moſt numerous. In eme 


parts of this county falt is made; and it has alſo ſomeé 
| medicinal ſpringss. 2 


© The principal rivet is the Werra, which aftet its en- 
tering into this county, divides itſelf into two parts, and. 
receives into it ſeveral ſmall ſtreams. 


= EE 


nich both the Lutherins and Roman catho- 


church Lu of in commog, and alle # Latin ſchool. 


er iltracy here are, however, All Pröteſtants. 


The may ede 
Ihe county of Erbach is ſeated on the Odenwalde, 
i tounded: by the archbiſloprie of Mete, chef f 


alatinate, and a part of the county of Wer- 

228, Ll ing about twenty-four miles int length; and 
er aimdeen l. dee eee 
ſt is a mountainous coutitty; but well cultivated. and 
pretty fruitful; The more barren lands are ſometimes 
ſulfered to reſt between five and ten years, after which 
te buſhes, heath, and whatever elſe they are over-run 
with, are cut down in time of harveſt, dug up by the 


4% 


1 * 


boots, and theſe, with a part of the turf, being laid to- 
ther on heaps, as ſoon as they become dry, are ſet on 
fe and the aſhes being ſpread abroad, the land is 


. up and ſown; by this means the land is ren- 


lered fruitful, and the inhabitants procure a. ſufficient 
quantity of corn for their ſubſiſtence; - they.” cultivate 


tbundance of potatoes, and alſo prepare a great deal of 


pot. all. The foreſts, however become thin, and many 
pieces of ground which were 
woods, have been converted into arable land; but at 


preſent they begin again to plant trees. The beſt pa- 
Bürs and 2 lie in the valleys, and the breeding 


of cattle is here pretty conſiderable. 
This country has ſome good quarries of ſtone and 
marble, and it has alſo ſome good mines of iron. 


The rivulets which rife in this country, among which | 
| the Mumling is the principal, all diſcharge themſelves 1n- 


to the Maine, the Rhine, and the Neckar, and abound 
in hſh, FFFÜ* ( e 
The inhabitants amount to near twenty-four thouſand 


| fouls; they are of the Lutheran church, and export fine 


meal made of ſpelt, with oats, buck-wheat, wood, coals, 
pot-aſh, cattle, iron, nuts, honey, and wax. The wool 
produced here is manufactured into cloth. . - | 


The country of Erbach is for the moſt part afief of the 


| elector Palatine, and on the. raiſing of the houſe of Er- 


formerly covered with 


No other religion than that of the Lutherans is to- 


[erated here, except at Schmalkalden, where is a church 


he mufs Tres of this county chiefly conſiſt of fu- 
e 


3 dukes of Saxe-W 2 
tha, Coburg Saalfeld, and Hilburghauſen, and the land- 


gian wood, on a rivulet of the ſame name, which hete 


receives into it the Stille. It is a pretty large, thriving, 


bach to the · dignity of counts, the feodal rites, were ex- and populous town, On a hill near it ſtands the citadel 


prelly reſerved to that of the elector. Theſe counts are 
poſſeſſed of two voices at the diet of the empire in the 
college of the counts of Franconia. E 
Within this county are nine prefecturates, one of the 
principal places in which is, ö ub 
Erbach, an old citadel, and a ſmall town ſituated on 
the Mumling, in a narrow valley amidſt high mountains, 
and contains only a few houſes which ſtand by the cita- 
del, and are ſurrounded with a wall; but other houſes 
have been built on the out-ſide of this wall, which have 
the appearance of a ſuburb ; but the place.is-ſo inconſi- 
derable as to have only one church. At a ſmall diſtance 
from the town is the village of Erbach; through this 
place runs a rivulet, which in a meadow near the town, 
ks into the earth, and paſſes through a mountain, on 
de other fide of which it iſſues out again, and at length 
"uns into the Mumling. | 


S E CT. VIII. 


07 the Counties of Henneberg and $chuwartzenbere, with a 
conciſe Account of the free imperial City Rottenburg. 


THE county of Henneberg is bounded on the eaſt 


5 by Coburg and eee on the north 
Gotha and iſenach; on the weſt by the landgra- 
"NC of Heſſe; and the biſhopric of Fulda; and on the 


outh by the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, extending from 


of Wilhelmſburg, thus called from its being rebuilt by 
the landgrave William IV. In the center of the town 
ſtands an old palace of the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, called 
the Heſſenhof. In this town is alſo a collegiate church, 
in which were formerly twelve canons, with a town- 


viniſts, and a Latin ſchool. The ſalt- pits here, in con- 
junction with the neighbouring mines of iron and the 
forges, are of great advantage to the town, which has a 
conſiderable trade in hardware. The numerous meet- 
ings held by the proteſtant princes in this town, with 
the league they concluded here in 1531, and the theo- 
logical articles drawn up by Luther, which they cauſed ta 
be confirmed by their teachers, have rendered this town 
famous in the German hiſtory. y. 


ſurrounded by the biſhopric of Bamberg, the county of 


Bareith and Anſpac 
This: county in its greateſt extent is about nineteen 
miles long; but in ſome parts it is only two miles, tho” 
in others about three miles broad. The inhabitants of 


and partly of the Romiſh church. ai ee 
The prince of Schwartzenberg is poſſeſſed of ſeveral 
other diſtricts in Bohemia and Stiria. His title is ptince 
of Schwartzenberg, of the holy Roman empire princely 
landgrave in the Klettgau, count of Sulz, duke of 
Crumau, and lord of Gimborn, of the holy Roman em- 
| = pire 


229 | 


The principal places in this county ate the followings, 


church poſſefled in common by the Lutherans and Cal- 


The county of Schwartzenberg| is for the mbſt part 


Caſtel, the r Speckfeld, the princ ipalities of 
„ and the biſhopric of Wurtzburg. 


this narrow ſlip of country are partly of the Lutheran 
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pire hereditary aulic judge of Rothweil, and lörd of the 
. 1 1 of Murau, Wittingau, Frauenberg, Poſtelberg, 
paints: // ²˙ »». ̃—² A 
Hlis arms are a ſhield quarterly, the firſt and fourth 
fields of which are argent and azure, divided eight - fold 
lengthways for Sch! nberg; and in the third and 
fourth quarter is a black fayen picking. but the eyes of a. 
Turk's head, in memory of the fortreſs of Raab in Hun- 
gude Ar was taken from the, Turks by count Adol- 
phus in 1: 8. 3 r NN EA eidch Rs teh 
In this ith diſtri ate ſix prefeRturates ; but no town 
ed oy, of notice, moſt of them being villages and the 
only little market- towns, with. only one pariſh- 

church. DELL TT UNC? Fa $407 68 | ö 
There are n the cirel. 
Franconia, as the countries. of C nd. Reinec z. the 
ſeigniories of Limburg, Seiſheim, Reichelberg, Weiſſen-⸗ 


* 


&+ 
* pf 


theid, Welzheim, and: Hauſen, which, though their 


* 


are too inconfiderable to merit any farther notiſſe. 
There are alſo ſeveral free imperial cities in the circle 
of Franconia that have a voice in the diet of the empire: 


— 


poſſeſſors have a ſeat and voice in the diet of the 


ſome other. little. diſtricts in the circle of | St 


(9 
„ 
1 5 Fu R 


8 

| forty-ninth dee 

riy-five miles td the. 
the water for ts nec 
tain, and f 

led rom 


- % 


therans, hue | 
Church of } 

near ehe hoſpital, - Th, 
T s of {even claſſes, and the like au, 
Ar the diet of the empite this-city polls thee | 
ve ine age Re 
| bench, and the ſecond at the circle of Franconia on ur 
perial cities. Jo this eity belong f. 


* 


the principal of theſe, next to Nuren 
been particularly. deſcribed, is 
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Of the eleftoral. Rheniſh Circle in general; and firfl of the 
.  Eleftorate of Mentz © its Situation, Extent, and Produce. 
The Religion of the Inhabitaiits; their Arts, Mannfuc- 
tures, and Commerce. The Dignity, Titles, Arms, and 
' Prerogatives x the Arcbbiſbop, and of the high Ch 
of Mentz. The Offices by which the Government is admi- 
niſiered.; with the electoral Revenues and Forces. 


HIS circle extends from the circle of Swabia, which 
bounds it on the ſouth, to that of Weſtphalia, 
which lies to the north; to the eaſt it -is bounded by 
Franconia, and the lower part of the circle'of the Upper 
Rhine; and to the welt by the upper part of the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, Lorrain, and Luxemburg. It divides. 
the circle of the Upper Rhine; but its extent is difficult 
to determine. Ew | 
It includes the three archbiſhoprics and eleRorates of 
Mentz, 'Triers, or Treves, and Cologne, with the Pa- 
latinate. | es 
The elector of Mentz is the ſummoning prince and 
director of the circle, the diets of which have ever ſince 
the middle of the ſeventeenth century been held at Franc- 
fort on the Maine. This is one of thoſe called the an- 
terior circles, which, in the years 1 and 1702, en- 
tered. into a mutual compact with each other for their 
defence againſt the attacks of an enemy. 0 
With reſpect to religion, this circle is reckoned among 
the mixed. | 

The archbiſhopric of Mentz is ſeated on the Rhine, 
and is bounded on the north by Wetteravia and Heſſe, 
on the ſouth and eaſt by Franconia and the palatinate of 
the Rhine, and on the weſt by the electorate of Triers; 
extending about fifty miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth. | | | 
This country affords ſufficient ſubſiſtence for the in- 

- habitants; for, beſides corn and excellent wine, it pro- 
duces fine garden- fruit, and plenty of cattle; in ſome 
parts are raiſed large quantities of flax and robacco, and 
in others are iron mines. . 
The principal rivers with which this electorate is wa- 
tered are, the Rhine, the Maine, the Jaxt, and the 


1 


| 


þ 


; 


3 


the elector of Mentz, have invariably adhered to the Re. 


| 


| elector, John Frederic Charles, has not only eſtabliſhel 
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miſh church; but on the Eichsfeld, as alſo.at Em 


Cronberg, and ſome other placcs, there are many Pro- 
teſtants; and at Bonnigheim the p s 
alone uſed; In ſeveral places the Jews are allo u. 
erated. $5 e eee RY 
In this archbiſhopric are ſome woollen and other m. 
nufactories, in ſome places looking-glafſes, and in odd 
fine porcelain is made; while in other parts the-inhabi 
tants apply themſelves with great diligence to the eil. 
e of flax ani tobacco. With reipect to comme, 
they carry on an important trade in wines, ſerges, lines 
8 almonds, cheſnuts, nuts, &. be kt] 


two annual fairs at Mentz; but has endeavoured to mate 
commerce flouriſh both in that city, and in all the archi. 
piſcopal countries; for which purpoſe commiſſioners of 
commerce are appointed there. The eleQoral exchequr 
of Lohnec expedites all mercantile affairs, and examine 


The countries ſeated on the Rhige and Maine, which, 
ever ſince the Reformation, have been in the power of 


into complaints relating to exchange and all commercil * 
ſubjects of diſpute. The cle dora ine here has: 
preſident, four magazine maſters, and two brokers. - 
The archbiſhop obtains his dignity by the free cho 
of the chapter, and muſt ſwear to an eletion-capitulatid 
The papal confirmation is very expenſive ; the pallun 
is alſo obtained at a high price, and the annalis, whid 
each new archbiſhop is obliged to pay to the pF 
amounts to ten thouſand florins. This prelate is, bon. 100. 
ever, the firſt archbiſhop in Germany, and the achte, is fo. 
piſcopal dignity is inſeparably connected with that af 12 
elector; Ny indeed he is eſteemed the firſt among all te Lon 
ſpiritual and ſecular electors 4, 1 i ei 
His title is J. F. by the grace of God of the hoh be 7 
of Mentz archbiſhop, of the holy Roman-empireth 
out all Germany arch-chancellor and elector, &c. i 
The archiepiſcopal arms are a wheel argent, in a fed Wories 
gules, to which each elector alſo adds his family arms. Ds ri 
The elector of Mentz has great prerogatives with 4 e Ci 
ſpe& to the ſupreme judicatory of the empire. At! diffe 
imperial aulic council the vice-chancellor of l bn of 
who is nominated by him, follows immediately after te : 
imperial preſident. He has alſo the nomination all N of 
ſecretaries; and the imperial aulie chancery> which15# | 
pointed by him, expedites all matters of which oy. | 
Zance has been taken. He Jikewiſe collects, and has f 
FF the x 


direction of the money received for all diſpatches; wy 


n 
; - 


Sy 1 41 * . R 
council; and che bab of 


dt e 
8 Ann e with 


the 6 
in Which. the pri af- — == 
12 9 — ed, the 2 0 
ws 70 Ne is . — nigh the 
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privy-19gi 
Wo he ee on toe OY 
at ewardy: 20 aulis- chancbllor, 4 — 
Bali, and ſit counſtillots, c. Phe. reviſion 
alicatory. bas a d rs reviſton» counſellors; u ſecretury⸗ 
Eater e an may ſue, within 
0, ane, lor rein of the av of: he: aulic- 
icaory, ihe off ore qfiappeally commiſſion,” and works. 
Fe: other colleges ary the auliet judicatory ſen- 
ences are notified in four general — — days j 
0 r the chamber- 
e, and town; judicatoty at Mentz, the- 1 
— and the-office:of warks; +211! 1: 
The electoral kevenues are eſtimated at aboig as Wil- 
e hundred florins. The military fortes 
| of the elo dal * of horte; and 4 Aumdet 
2 with thres: te of foot,” and: the Hike 
under of provincial regiments, eſtabliſhed on à regular 
hating, The. city, of Mentz being retkoned a batrier 
76 of the empire, the circle of the Upper Rhine 
ders it as one of its fortreſſes, — — 
L under certain reſtrictions, a number 
PEE illi on an 
ectarate Mena . . cies 
7-000 W oat 
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E ſhall begin the deſcription of the ities of this 

electorate with Mentz, or e, called in 

in Moguntia and Moguntiacum, which is feated at 

2 of the Rhine and Maine, in the fort 

| 22 mes minutes north latitude, and in t 

bach degree . lixteen minutes eaſt longitude from Lon- 
e city is pretty large and lous ; but con- 

8 fr the moſt part —— 22 old faſhioned 

belonging to the burghers. In the year 1735 _ 

Man months were granted for che bettet fortifyin 


Tweet are excellent, they are ſtill unfiniſhed. 

earchbiſhop's palace i is built of a kind of red mar- 
in a very magnificent manner. It is only two 
high ; but the apartments Are mne, the ciel- 
. p richly adorned, and the - furniture very ſplendid: 


le- | 
— of the hall where the elector dines, contains 
| bn of at apartments the hiſtory of St. Martin, the pa- 
er the = Mentz ; and the tapeſtry with which it is hung re- 
if the s the ftory of JEneas and queen Dido. At che 
i840 adinet G this firſt apartment is a large and ſumptuous 
_ baſs *oEing-glaſſes, enchaſed in little git ſquares ; 


Weste adorned with cartouches, upon which are 
| * fine landſcapes, which are amazingly multiplied 
| > 05 of tele mirrors. From henee you ave 


{ | eleQr's bed-ch; 


- 
* 


thancery! of f antient arch 
2 'the leaning againſt the” pl 


'} rule, quite in buekle, ' The high 
lan. The principal thing worth ſeeing here is the tre- 


MW Cty ; but though the fortifications chat were after | 


107 Þ/ E.! 


\n praſjecd ef ds Rhine; e 200 f en 


Sanur which is extremely 
"The focond. 


rden f. ver ew ord 
is Ex< 


1 —— 
TY} 1 tbe whole 


= fine, und 


ſon brocade with a 
r 
wich embroidered crimſon velyet and fringe 
| the frame of the looking-g 


even 


The arſenal kept in the palace is no more chan 41 rg 


cloſet” lined wich fuſils, muſkets, earabines, and piſtols, 


1 by the moſtt famous . in Europe, - 
of chem ate of exquiſite workmanſhip. - Here — 


| ceived. the addition of a een new wing, an 
advantage of fine gardens. 


1 on enteri 


it pa Ie 


20. 


ef Mente, whoſe ſtatues ſtand 
4 ſupport the arched] roof: 
„O che — Ge! ars thoſe of the to laſt alectors; the 

ſtatus of one of them ſtands in his epiſcopal robes, and 
is us large as the liſe: the tomb of the laſt elector is of 
black marble, and his ſtatue, which is of white A 
is fitting © two little an gels of white ys ſtand, ons 
before LON prefontia itn an open book; which h 
ſeems to read fee her at his f with th 
arehiepiſeopul mitre. On each ſide 24 ee e 
white mathlej en one of Which is an inſcrip 


thing in it very extraordinary. Ia 'the choir are ty 
| other monuments; one of George Chriſtian tnd, 

Heſſe, the other of à count of Lambert 
| <d the ſame day as 


fended Mente 


beaten, __ eupit 

„ mr The ſtatue of this count has ſomes 
thing perth: tieular, it being of white marble, and 
— with armour, except a ** and gantlets, o 
is in the attitude of one uſing all his efforts 2 

of his coffin, which is of black marble, and puſhes 


the other againſt the bottom of the coffin. 
tor, beſides making a man in 
on, has alſo ridiculouſly 


The ſculp⸗ 
a coffin with his .. 
iven him a full bottomed of 75 
altar of this cath uy 
is ſo 8 that che prieſt faces the people, and need 
not turn about at mentioning the words Dominns vb. 


ſury, which is ſhewn for a ducat or tire, E —_— 
nominated by the dean, and conſiſts of jewels, rich veſt- 
ments, and' other church furniture, 0 
forium valued at twenty-four thoufand dollars. 


is worth ſeeing, on account of the beauty of the chur 


Gouſly inlaid with ivory. 
Hambue her, and the monks value them at no leſs ch 2 
chouſ dollars each. 
|  Thete is a bridge of boats over the Rhine at Ments 
which is ſeven hundred and fixty - ſix paces in len 
of | leads to a little town on the other fide, named Ca 

The religious foundations here are, that of $t. Alban's, 


the ecclgſia collegiate inſgnes B. M. V. ad gradut, with 


thoſe of St. Peter, St. Stephen, St. Victor, the Holy 
| Croſs, St. G 


ph, St. John, and St, Maurice. Here 
are alto an arc epiſcopal ſeminary, dedicated to St. Boni- 
face, with feven pariſh churches, and a Benediftine pre- 
lature, ſeated on Jacob's mount; as alſo a college of Je- 
ſits, 6x monaſteries and five nunteries; with a char- 
treuſe, and two other nunteries near the city. There is 

40 25 univerſity, and fix hoſpitals. 


called la Favorita, which is a modern edifice, and is a 
moſt e and delightful place, both on account of 
its ſituation and proſpect over the Rhine and Maine, 


the . and the dif poſition of the 5 hong 
mm | 


I has nothing "remarkable, except the 


Perſeus and Andromeda, Tue bed i of erim- 
ground, and the canopy is cer - 
e chairs are carved, pile, and covered 


fs, 'which is mu” feet highs ; 
is covered with crimſon velvet laced with gol 10 


a air-guns. This palace, in the year ind bs the be * 
1 


The cathedrais'a vaſt pile vf reddiſh nde 8 | 
; ſepulctiral monuments 


n. Thi 
work: je eſtesmed here a finiſhed piece ; but ou is no- 


, who was Nil | 
the mirguis d nelles, who de- 

, Cauſed” 2 parley to be 
owl hien as on od minth of 


u 
the lid with one hand, while he ſupports hingſelf ly 5 


ally an oſten- 


The Auguſtine mins of St. Agnes have a very elegant | 
church, and the Carthufian monaſtery without the 5 


in which are thirty-two ſtalls of a fine BA of wood, cu⸗ | 
Theſe ſeats were made 'by 


About 2 mile from the city is the eleQor's palace, 
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de adorned with; pyramids,/ ſistues, caſcades, and other as 
water works. The building deſigned ry ] battle: of: 


1 1 7 For the oran 
belongs to the main body ot the palace, 


* 


are void of all ſymmetty and eleg; and except one 
ball, have nothing to recommend hem 
This city wis.befieged and taken by 6 
phus king of Sweden In 1631. Among the ather booty 


which this prince found Rete, was a' maſſy cruciſix of 
gold, as large as the life. 'Frederig Vu elector Palatine, 
and king of Bohemia, died here the year! following of 
. who! was, killed at the Of 
je of Lutzen; being perſuaded that had he lived a | 
year wehen, he would; have reinſtated him in bis domi- 


C 


EN for the death of that prince, 


nions. Prince Charles of Lorrain, 


Saxony and 


4 


took it forty days after their opening the tren ches. 


Cronberg, or Kronberg, is a ſmall town ſeated on a 
mountain. About the year 1328, the Proteſtant doc. 
trine was introduced here by the landgrave of Heſſe, who 


then poſſeſſed the place; but in the year: 1541, the land- 


grave ceding the town to the lords of Cronberg, they 
promiſed to leave religious worſhip in the ſtate, in which 
they found it. A part, however, of the inhabitants em- 


braced the doctrines of the Romiſh religion, while the 


teſt continued Proteſtants. After the peace of Weſtpha- 


N A 


lia the Proteſtant religious worſhip: was alone reſtored ; | 


but it afterwards fal ing ac de elector: of Mentz, the 
immunities which the Proteſtants alone enjoyed, were 
hared with the Roman catholicsz and in 1738 the an- 
tient citadel, which, ſtood in the middle of the moun- 
tain, was in a great meaſure pulled down, and the ſtones 
belonging to it uſed for the new Popiſn church. In this 
Jiri are ſome fine woods, a variety of fruit, and a vaſt 
quantity.of:cheſrivts. : 1 ls 46s ns nh fs fo 
Aſchaffenburg, one of the beſt towns in the archbiſhop- 
ric, is ſeated. on the Maine, in the fiftieth degree. fifteen 
minutes north, latitude, and in the ninth degree five mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude, and takes its name from the rivulet 


of Aſchaff, which in its neighbourhood falls into the 
Maine. - The eitidal, in which the elector frequently re- a FIC 
| the Eichsfeld; but their number has'gradually decrals 


lides during harveſt, as long as the hunting ſeaſon la 
is grand and beautiful, It is a vaſt ſquare building of 
red ſtone flanked by four: large towers, with a platform 
in the middle; over the firſt gate is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of St. Martin, patron of the archbiſhopric of Mentz, 
and quite at the top the ſtatue of Qhriſt. On paſſing 
through the ſecond gate you enter a ſpacious ſquare 
court, ſurrounded with buildings three ſtories high, To 
the left is a portico of twelve columns, upon which reſts 
a terrace railed breaſt high, and from hence you enter a 
Chapel, the altar of which is of white marble, adorned 
with columns of jaſper, and baſſo relievos, repreſenting 
the hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion, in ſeveral compart- 
ments, with a large crucifix of white marble at the top, 
On each ſide of the altar is a, fine ſtatue of the ſame 
marble, as large as the life; one of St. Martin . cutti 
off a -part of his cloak, in order to cover the R 
of a poor beggar: the other of St. Wichard, archbiſhop 
of Mentz. Ihe pulpit is alſo of white marble, and is 
adorned with ſtatues of Jeſus Chriſt, St. Peter, St. Paul, 
the four evangeliſts, and the four doQtors of the church, 
St. Jerom, St. Ambroſe, St. Gregory, and St. Auguſ- 
tine, all finely executed, In four niches of the pedeſtal 
ſupporting the pulpit are ſtatues of Moſes, David, Iſaiah, 
and Daniel, „ 3 
The apartments in the caſtle are ſpacious and richly 
furniſhed. In the great church dedicated to St. Peter are 
two altars adorned with excellent ſculptures ; one repre- 
ſenting the crucifixion, and the other the adoration of 
the wiſe-men. The author of this piece, though well 
ſkilled in his profeſſion, has given the king, who uſually 
preſents -a large gold cup to the infant, nothing but a 
little box, into which the infant is going to put through a 
chink, a ſmall piece of filver, which he holds between 
his finger and thumb. | 17 
In this town is alſo a college of Jeſuits and a Capu- 
chin cloiſter. The town is walled, and has a fine bridge 


pavilions on each ſide, ſerve- for; lodgings for the gen- 
tlemen of the court, officers and domeſtics, when: the 
elector is here; but the apartments in Which he teſides, 


with the electors off 
Bavaria, laid ſiege to the city in 1689, and 
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Calenberg, eee ag !its grœatel extelit from Wa 
| twenty- four. e 04930605 0144t% 27: 10 ze 


Tbis country, agreeable to its #aturyl tut 


| divided into Upper and Lower Richsfeſd doch wall 


Irre erer ar mw wm mw i a Cnr 


The Lower Eichsfeld . — 5 A 
country," and is ſmaller than the Upper, "but Ge ly Th 
warm, and fertile. It» affords a ſufficient" quitiy f out 
corn, t er with a good breed of cnttle * 


n 1 
and rel 
' 1 TURE 
& $4 $ %..4 : 


deal of flax and tobacco. Phe Upper E 
lies to the ſouth, is for the mſt part mountine¹f 
has a cold, though wholeſome air 3 but a ft e not wo 
duce a ſufficient; quantity of corn, 'the=inlabitiny'@ 
ſuppl ied with what they want from Thutingia,” Thi 
viſion is, however, very populous; and there are ind 
here great quantities of ſerge and line. 
' rivers enters the Eichsfeld; though ſome gun dur gf 
ſoon falls into the Weſel, the Unſtrut, the Wippen u | 
the Rume:&: lien nen 4 1 00 
In the ſixteenth century there were many Proteſtant 


3 


and the prevailing religion is the Popith;*' Such ofthei 
habitants as devote.themſelves to theiſtudy'of the cients 


EEE ES SSTREYS. = 


are inſtructed either at Heiligenſtadt 9 Jeſuitt, up ec 
Duderſtadt by the clergy ;-after-which-they: vilit try this 4 
univerſities. In the Lower Eichsfeld\the-Lower vat cheat 
language is ſpoken, and in the Upper the Thuringia 157. 
he provincial ftates conſiſt of the prelates, with Was 2 
abbeſſes of the nunneries, ' whoſe places are filled by il Th 
provoſts ; of the nobility, and of the towns of Hell en fertile 
ſtadt, Duderſtadt, Stadt-Worbis, and Treffurt. Te wood 
provincial diets are held in the open air, about four mis and ſe 
from Heiligenſtadt ; or, when the weather is very W 
vourable, in the council-houſe at. Heiligenſfadt, in 
preſence of an electoral envoy and two commillioners ' 
The elector governs the Eichsfeld by a lieu * 
whoſe place is ſupplied by an adminiſtrator. At He 
genſtadt are the, ſupreme temporal courts, namely, bt Sit 
provincial regency, which manages matters. pwn |. bib 
public, and criminal; the upper land- court, to which fee 
peals lie from the prefecturates of the noble and claun Ales 
courts, in both which the lieutenant, or his adminütrt Trey 
preſides ; together with the electoral provincial tax on 
and the electoral foreſt-office. In this country We "TR 
ſix clauſtral and fifteen noble judicatones.” > 
Heiligenſtadt, the capital of the country; is ſeate C 
the pales. ne of the Leina and the Geiſſed; it uf Hay 
ſeat of the lieutenancy and the ſupreme temporal ja * ng. 
il 


tory, and contains in it a caſtle ſinely built of free m 
where the regency and provincial judicator dem 


meetings; together with an electoral row Os | 


towyn- council, and a collegiate foundatian d ; _ 
Martin. It has alſo a Jefait's college, an. academy," 4 b. 
three churches. In 1739 this town was almolt as Mor Th 
deſtroyed by fire, but has been again rebuilt.” + 5 : vith e 
We now come to the city and territory * iton 2 

) 


This city is ſituated in Thuringia, of which 16 TH 


1 
* 
* 


ed the capital, though it was never owned by 
15 f 12 


9 


hs ay 3 l 4 4 oth 5h 
r le 


113. to that city 
ſrom an 


fe 


g00/ nt A pes); However,7 in: virtue of the Ki- / 
"ities and priv! ges e 2 PER Rep; e 
munitie®' 247 Mi thoſe electors and the houſe of Baxony, 


they have granted the inbabitants all their im- 


in the ſtate they were in when thoſe ſtipula- 
nin 5 res, _ je rom been confirmed by the 
Aber nl chapter. Hence the greateſt part of the in- 
Ubitants, both of the city of Ecfurt and of the whole 
| ntry ate Proteſtants. 1 59 Fe 10 47 1 ers OE 35 : | 
eie diy of Erfurt. is fexted'on.the Gera,/in-the hftjeth 
| 3 forty· nine minutes north latitude, and: in the 
"a leyenth degree fourteen minutes caſt longitude. It is 
but not ſuffitiently populous, and is for the moſt 

le by the citadals of Peterſburg and Cyriacburg, 
* 7 garriſon” of to — — of imperial and 
decem troops 3. and ar humber pf noblemen reſide. in 
de un, on whom ſeveral Rtivileges have been con- 
gene by an n bas a 
inge cath ral, which is à ſecular foundation, conſiſt- 
ing of 2 provoſt, -z dean; fix-\canohs, and ſix vicars, 


bundel as a cloiſter by St. Boniface, in the year 752. 
The whole of this large ſtructure reſts on vaults, with- 
out any pillars to ſupport the roof. The celebrated great 
bel in this church weighs two hundred and ſeventy-five | 
rentners, or thirty thouland two hundred and fifty pound. 
The towers of this church have been demoliſned b y: fire. : 
Here is alſo a collegiate:church:dedieated-ro. St. Severus, 
/x colleps of — — — 
— under the direction of 2 mitred abhot; wich 
vren other cloiſters, four popiſh- churches, and three 
chapels, The Eutherans perform their worſhip in ſix 
churches; and have five others which they make no uſe 
| of They have alſo 2 ſeminary in a building which. was 
4 formerly an Auguſtine cloifter. Here is likewiſe. a cele- 
FEY brated univerſity, which bas. five colleges. The theolo- | 
ma gical faculty is entirely Reman cathalie, but the ſenior 
lof the Lutheran clergy is profeſſor of the Augſburg con- 
ſeſlon; and teceives: a;yearly falary of two hundred rix- 
dollars from the eleQor.. - Tue other faculties are filled 
wp equally with the; Lutheran: and popiſh profeſſors. Io 
this univerſity belong a batanical garden, an anatomical | 
[theatre, an aſtronomical obſervatory, and a riding acade - 
ny. In the year 1754 an academy of the uſeful ſciences 
was alſo founded at — 8 | 

The territory belonging to the city is for the moſt part 
fertile, and abounds with corn- fields and vineyards ; but 


ls. 


ed. 


wod is ſcarce.» This territory includes in it two towns | 

a ſeyenty-three villages. | = 

: > % OS en vY n „ A. 2 A 1 5 5 D | 
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Of the Eleftorate of TxuzRs, of Traves. 

It Situation, - Extent, Producte, and Rivers. Of the: Areb- 
. bibop, his Electian, Titlis, Arms, and. Power 2 the, . 
ſes by which the Government is adminiſtered; his Reue. 

mes and Forces; with à Deſcription. of the Cities of 


Treves and Cablen. | 
T RIERS, or Treves, is bounded.on de welt by the 


_ 
— — 


dutchy of Luxemburg, on the ſouth by the dutchy 
n, on the eaſt by certain territories which be- 
long to the elector Palatine in the circle of the Upper 
» and on the north by the archbiſhopric of Cologne 3 
ending in length about ninety- five miles, but its 
Math is very different. T 24%; - wits e 
e country is pretty mountainous and woody, yet 
Oitains good paſtures for cattle, and in many places 
: tful arable land; but does not produce corn ſufficient 
or the inhabitants : however, the growth of wine on the 
oſelle is very conſiderable... The country alſo. abounds 
zun game, and has mines of ſilver, tin, copper, lead, 


. a Pg . 
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where it receiges the Saar and the Kyll, after: which: it 
runs through the greateſt part of the, country of Tiers, 


Zr els ooo 18). eefeghor ys 
5 A he people, of this arehbiſhopric- ate of the, Romiſh 
church, and the whole of the archiepiſcopal-jurifdiftion 


| — t doQrine and Worſhip has been agreed to be is divided into five archdeconates; to which belong twenty 


deconates or provincial deaner ies. 
Ihe archbiſhop of Treves is elected by the chapter, 
and {wears te à capitulation, which the canons; of that, 
chapter propoſe to him; and the pope confirms ſuch 
election in the uſual manner; impowering one of the new. 
elected biſhops, alloted for that parpole, to conſecrate 
him. [78-5 142-78 N re t - $i. 4 hare 4 4 8 1 57 813 
Tk: archiepiſcopal. titles ate, By, the grace, of Gad 
archbiſhop of 'I'reves, of the holy Roman empire through 


WS" ile in tbe old falhiemed taſte. It is fortified. and out Gaul and the kingdom of Arles, arch - chancallor and 


elector, and: alſo adminiſtrator of Prum. 


a ſhield quartered; bearing in the upper; dexter field and 
alſo in the lower field ſiniſter a croſs gules in a field ar- 


rand the lower field dexter, a lamb argent, bearing a 
ſmall trophy, on which 


verte in a field gules. 


This archbiſhop is in rank the ſeeond ſpititual elector. 
At the election of an emperor he delivers the formula of 
the election oath: to the elector of Mentz, to be ſworn to 
by him; and he has the firſt voice at the election of the 
emperor,. As elector he enjoys both a ſeat and voice in 
the electoral council at the diets of the empire, and, as 
archbiſhop. of Treves, obtains the ſecond. place in the 
clectoral Rheniſh cirele. The ſuffragans of this. arch- 
biſhop are the biſhop of Metz, Tull, and Verdun. 91 

The chapter of Treves conſiſts of forty canons, among 
whom are ſixteen. capitulgta, and twenty-four; domicelli; 

Il theſe. canons muſt, at Jeaſt, be deſcended from antient 
noble families, and have it in their power to exhibit, ix- 
teen anceſtors capable of being admitted to tournaments. 
The regency of this country conſiſts of a chancellor, a 
privy and regency counſellors. The court of reviſion 


þ 


e aulic. judicatories, one of which is at T reves in 
to theſe, aulic-courts appeals lie froin the ſeveral courts in 
the towns and prefefturates. - . i 7 44} 
The revenues of the elector are ſaid to ampunt annu- 


ally to, about ſeventy thouſand. pounds tetling. ; The 


land ſtates. In the year 1714 theſe ſtates mutually a- 
greed in what manner and proportion the aids to be 

ranted. yearly to the ſovereign ſhould be levied from each 
ſtate: namely, that there ſhould. be:; annually paid by 
each married couple one Rheniſh florin; but by widow- 
ed perſons only half a florin: and that a certain ſum 
ſhould be annually paid by perſons of every occupation; 


as for inftance, by haberdaſhers, manufacturers, inn- 


keepers, &xe. 


"he archbiſhop has regular forces and a militia: the 
former generally conſiſt of the circle troops, which the 


bind 


elector of Treves is bound to maintain, and which a- 
mount to between eleven and twelve hundred men. The 


elector has alſo a life- guard of forty perſons. 


kl PLES, or Triers, the capital of the upper archbi- 
ſhopric, is ſeated between two mountains on the river 
Moſelle, over which it has a com ſtone bridge. This 
city is ſituated in the forty-ninth degree fifty- eight mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the ſixth degree ten minutes 
eaſt longitude, and is fo antient, that it was inhabited 
by the Lreyeri long before the birth of Chriſt. The an- 
tient Roman emperors afterwards reſided here; and in 
| — 1 Mii, 4 "i * 

the days of Conſtantine. the Great, it was the cages] of 
all Gaul, Hete are ſome remains of .an antient Roman 
theatre. The archiepiſcopal court or palace was rebuilt 


vn, calamy, and . | Lig 


: by the elector F rancis George, and ſtands near; the ca- 


thedral 
hs ; WH | 


3. that Wich ſeveral. windings, particularly between tbe moun- 
eq nent times they have had the ſovoreignty over it, Bins, and at length, having received the Lahn, falls into 


| e 


ent; and, on account of Prum,. in the upper field ſini- 


is depicted a eroſs on a mount 


conſiſts of a director, four reviſion counſellors, and one 
n before this court proceſſes are brought from 
both ! T 


the upper archbiſhopric, and the other at Coblentz; and 
E. 


taxes . raiſed are agreed to at the land diets by the 


The principal places in this electorate are the follow 
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St. John. Here is alſo an univerſity. 


court here, The Rhine on the 


| pag; — are double 


35 were, the tw rivers mest, you 


| thurches;' ati. 


| ng 


4 foot ind à half in diameter; and its Breeth 
be, weight, and 1 r 1* 7 
pos 


The well of this wn isfa G age 


| built, Ard indeed it ma de trend ih Able; * it 
E art can 


and left, Worked through the ſteepeſt parts of the 
mountain; - and where the ſituation ets admit. of it, 
they have buift well-faced redoubts, which retider the ar- 


line, and confifts of three baſtions, with their durta tis 
commanding the river. | 


Germany. 


Rhine, this river and the Moſelle, With the whole city 
of Coblentz from one end to the ortier bufft upon à n 


the middle of the Rhine two little iſlands, ane moe 


building. Fhere are oo the coHlegitre 
charekes; win three coheges ef Feluits, 
and thirteen monaſteries "ind nunneres; # hoaſe f che 


TFeutenie order, and = manſion e ee 1. of 


1G in Latin; Conflacnciay the 
Wer aretibiſhioprie, 
ee tits "<6" Rhine, it fatieude fiſty 

Sp 9 and in longieude ſtoem 
Minutes. Here was A citadeł in the time 


of th partie und 3 ef the Franks Rept thee 


In 


Kite on the other, render the "foot 
flands à fort of peninſula,- and ſorve it for ditches: - 


w ndriowy that two coaches can hardly 
gates, — Lans fort · culli· 
jeces” of — to eommaiſd the pa- 
be 12 of this eity eonſiſt of Frog ba- 
de provided with -cavaltiets, ravelins; haffmeons, 
A en #1 eounterſeurp and covered 
— 4 all welt Hadoed, and mounted with btafs 


guns. The: — very tapid, as well as chte Rivind, 


iſh the water of the one from the other x that of the 
bine being yellowiſh, and the Moſelle fo elear, that 
ly ſer the bottom; büt what is furpri- | 


vu mA | 
Log is; — they 4 fuch ſeareity of ſiſſi it this'phace; | F 
1 chere is dere f n N ere theQor's tale ont ful 


| 4e 


1 Beßdes the ptincipal dureh, "here an Wo coins | 
ſcopal ſeminary, a college of Fefuits,” and 
2 2 ſeven monaſtertes ad nunnerſes. 

The adel; which is hamed Ebrenbreitſtein, . ti 
important fortreſs, ſeated on # i te to CoD. 
tents 5 and the aſeent to it i ptetty difficult, ir bein 

y # winding road eut out of the rock. Ebene we ch 

to be paſſed before yon oeh enter the citadel, and 
5 the dutermoſt is à ſtatue of braſs repreſenting the 
Virgin 2 with the infant Jeſus in her Arms, and 
in her Hand: this figure is abvut fifteen 
high. . On paffug through this gate, you come te 
4 , an Si 1 "Of Which is the gorerhot*s Houſe, 
ard the msgazines and bitracks ot the three others. 

Here among | 6tHer Euriofities is 2 CanfOn of & | prodigious 
nude it being Eighteen feet and à half 1 Is bote bott 
gen 

it carries a ball öf one hutidred and e 


four inches: 


nds of powder. From this ſq 


thet, in which is 


Yeſtal, adorned with the elector's arms; and furroun kn 


Wind Four dolphins of the fame metal. On the top of ? 
this column is a ſtatue of the 2 


in Mary broifing the 


1 „ e s ere cn . 


nnn peter, nien ie fete on , Mili; 1 | 


1 
ank nde pat 


now oo] 


ie ſested nett the zufus gr ME | puge- 


one fide; and the Mo | K 
of which NN 


exfily diſfin- 


bis refer 


is a fine — 117 "th proved | oo 5 kr 
large ſtone baſon ſtands a matble pillar upon à Braſs 


— 2 * e 15 


one of : the ſtrangeſt places im Get And 
of the Nhina and Moſclle: 13 34011 yo 175 25 | 


{4 5 4 3-7 \ | 14 
72 s ae. 


rtments of the eletor'sip 
they are adorhed; with; beautiful; topf 


he a 


Over | large 


the latter is a ſtone-bridge of fourteen 8 but . is e- werter, Hey a fees; 


tai i cd 


urge pieces. | Hu bigh ie bang wig 
red 3 che bed en cee e of th ö 


them by Bupeifta, an — — 
Hector, a famous German painter. r 
12 gilt ſculptures. 144: As ü 3 AF 

The gardewis-of no t eatent/ there being but 
urch between the rock and the Rhine; it in, how, 
| embelliſhed. with ftarues, fountains, and à fine 
A: lavge harbour which extends along the rer, i % 
of: its moſt conſiderable : - orfrarnonnts, it being an 
three hundred feot in length; and from the byeditg 
this bower yen ſee the Rhine, the Moſelley' hb wad 
of: Coblentz, the bridge acrofs the Maoſeia i has 
treufe, and fs Ne . 
1 2 937 
tfully ſiuunted, abour the 0] 
a le from: che towu! it; 

1 met with t 10 1 
manner of dfatorieh;. wich ſtatues repreſenting* 
the prine ne Nr auen een 

N N a 
' as. 391 eto! N 
E . . 2 
4th #2 E 880 73 6 
Of he Rare Conobns, 5 


Nite (15 Vit e eh 


715 8 Extent, and Produce. The re, 


, Whith' is rod ol ud twelve fret in height. 
e banden ald 
= feet deep, and to have c „ thizy" being 
obliged to dy it out of the fold tek. e958 at 

he fortifications of this citadel are Kad ifregu- 


lar, from the inequality of the rocks jeh they are 


to nature. te 18 covertd | 

- a aſt Horn-work, with a anch befor it, beyond 
which: is a large half. moon. There is nd advanced | 
or fally port, but What is flanked; On the fide toward 

the river, there are lines of communication to the * 


cels to it very difficult. The fort below is en a ftraight 


Frotn this citadel is the moſt delightful profpect in all 
Firſt, one fees at the | gel of the mduntain 
the eleQor's palace, which ſtands on the bfink cf the 


of land at the confluence of theſe two rivers. You ſee in 


3 


mentioned; but anther portion of it ſies KN 


| Heffe ; to the ſwuth on the counties of 


Titles, Arms, Revenues, and Forces of the Eli; with 


r Deſcridtton al C 
F na | 


ONE, the fast of the ihres een th 
tates we have to mention, extends along the 
ern bank of the Rhine, between the dutthy —— 
che trorth; the electorate of Treves dn dhe W 
dutchy of Juliers and the Netherlands e tie 2 
the 1 of Ber from which it is ſeparated. þ 
Rhine, the en; extending above flinet) p 
lengtk, dur bay my where above ig ot L ** 
breadth. The afchiepiſcopal countries, h 


vel 


not He together; but many of them are ſepirtted 


other countries. connected pitt is that 


tween the dutch) 4. and the atehbimn 
Treves; and arm in Weſtphafia, and —.— — — 
Xb the 6aft 'brr the dig of reien Wa 


al 
welt on de 
Mark; to the north on * 
biſtroptic of Munſtef and the county of Lippe r zum 


Naſſau, ahd on the-dutchy of Berg; te he 
Tame, and the county 


ing from north to ſouth forty- ſeven miles; and fun 
to weſt thirty-eight, | The 


S =. o = 


2 3 4 88 


C 


obe. 5 
—— He artbiſh6jele 


ferent buture aud 
5 und W 


public exerciſe 

p ig 
2 6 

This country was 4 bithop 


_—_ — trols x And in the tenth century they 


8 


. 


ved equal te the archbifiiops' of Mentz and 
lu . Ku in bear the title of arch- chancellor 


3 


* af lng their 01 ce. 


emperor, he hes the next voice” after the -cleftur of 
nes; and fits at public aſſembſies, when hel within 


| - ; TS 07 ON 7 . 3 wad | EE 
om 7: tint title of the eſector of Cologne runs thus, 
. the grace of God, archbiſhop of Cologne, and arch- 


His arms on account of the archbifhopric of Cologne 
me, 2 croſs ſable in a field argent; for the dutchy of 
Weſtphalia, a white horſe ſaliant in a field gules; for 
the dutchy of Engern, three hearts or, in a held gules; 
ed for the county of Arenfberg, an eagle argent in a 
field azure, © 1 , 5 * 


The chapter has its reſidence at the archiepiſebpal ca- 


lthedral in the imperial city of Cologne, and conſiſts of 
wenty-five canonries, and a number of.domicelli 
The elector of Cologne has the following offices, the 
pin · eonference, the aulic council, or regency- college, 
en, NEED CNT TSA 

Tube eleQoral revenues ariſing from the archiepiſcopal 
wuntries, according to Mr. Buſhing, are not very eonſi- 
kerible; but others fay, that in time of peace thoſe of 
(Cologne amount to one hundred: and thirty thouſand 


r 


1 


= 


[mes to nearly as much more; but he cannot commence 
[a war without the conſent of the chapter 

fene the ſtates in order to oppoſe him- T 
fas a life-guard © of halberdiers and 
th a regiment of foot guards. _ 


he elector main- 


. * NT 2 * *% 4 
# we 3 - — 
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4 — 
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id The land-ſtates here conſiſt of the prelates, nobility, and 
0 towns; and the land- diets in the proper archbiſhoptic are 
af bſvally held at Bonne. V | 
la the archiepiſcopal countries are fifty-two towns and 
ſeventeen 'boroughs, the principal places in Which | 
Nu followings. PRES. RG 67 002047 TH) 


Bonne, a ſmall, but well inhabited city, in which the 
decor reſides, is ſituated on the welt fide of the Rhine, 
n the fiftieth- degree thirty-five" minutes north latitude, 
nd in the ſeventh” degree five minutes eaſt longitude, 
twelve miles to the ſouthward of Cologne. It ſtands in 
i fruitful country that produces good wine, and the 
moods with a ridge of mountains abound with game. 


I 
ol 
0 
the 
and 


the The fine palace in this city was Begun in the year 1718; 
i Klides the principal church, which is a' ſtately büild- 
= "$ there is a. collegiate and pariſh! church. The Je- 


uts have likewiſe a col 


lege, and ſeveral orders have their 
Cnvents, 


. In the years 1673; 1689, and 1703, this city 
0 beſieged! and Exer by de kene and their al- 
ht... 2 due laſt mentioned year it was taken by the 
1 of Marlborough, and .upon its reſtitation by "the 
vl of Utrechit its fortifications were to be demo- 
The imperial city of Colognez by the Germans called 
"1 en, in Latin Colonia Agrippina, is one of the oldeſt 
| largeſt cities of Germany, and is ſeated on the 
ine, in the fiftieth degree fifty minutes north latitude, 


e e ee eee 


the Ri to v 
try | det of the empreſs Agrippina; conſort: to Claudius, who 
| was born there, à Roman colony was ſent; whence aroſe 


| was the chief town of Germ 


pounds ſterling per annum, and- that of his other territo- | 
who may con- 


yeomen, together 


| 


| which' is ah"offenta), topaz, as big as 
little abbve* the {hrne* hang tcWo large 
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ws ofiginally büllt by the Ub1;) who were taken inte 
> e of the Romans, and removed to the weſt of 
Kine,” where they founded a tb n, to which, by or- 


ar fi 


4K 


ame of Colonia A 


ona e word df 
the appellation of Cologne 


ie received its origin. Fe 

n tc mania Secunda; and continued 
under the power of the Romans till the Franks put an end 
to their dominion in the fifth century. At preſent it is 
the teſidence of the chapter of the archbiſhopric of Co- 
nn 
This city affords a very agreeable proſpect at a dif- 
tance, and being ſituated in a plain and level country, the 
vaſt number of its ſteeples make a fine appearance. It is 
built inthe form of a half moon, and has one ſtrong wall 
on the ſide next the Rhine, with out- works, half-moons; 
und ravdins; the walls of the city have alſo eighty-hree 
towers, and three deep ditches round them; they are 
ited with rows of fine trees, and the roofs of the 
duſes are flated. A flying bridge extends over the Rhine 
to the town of Duits, Which is on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river. This flying bridge, as it is called, is well 
contrived; it is built on large flat boats, ſo well belayed 
with ropes and iron chains, that it is impoſſible they can 
be looſened, and there are ſive or fix boats of a ſmaller 
ſize, that lie at anchor in a ftraight line, in the middle 


| of the river, at equal diſtances from each other, and twd 


muſkets-fſior above the bridge. To theſe boars are faft- 
ened two ſtrong cables, the ends of which paſs througti 
pullies fixed at the top of poits within the bridge, and 
make it when looſened tack and veer merely by the 
current of the water, without any need of rowing, ot 
any other working, except ſteering. It is ſaid” that the 
continual paſſage by this bridge brings into the chapter 
of the cathedral a revenue of above ten thouſand crowns 
——: 7 OPS 8 5 


if the buildings of this city, the cathedral” of 


Amont 
St. Peter deferves particular notice, and it would be ver 

magnificent were it quite finiſhed; for a part of it is 
extremely fine. The ſteeple is two hundred and fifty 
feet high; and affords a fine view of the city.” The choit 
is ſaid to be the higheſt in Germany, and the chancel is 
fupported by four rows of large pillars. 4 1 the piin- 
cipal altar in the choit, lies in a ſilyer coffin the corpſe 
of St. Englebert, archbiſhop of Cologne, who ſuffered 
martyrdom under Diocleſian or Maximin. His ſtatue 


maufoleum * | 


that purpoſe. The heads of theſe pretended kings have 


each à crown of gold adorned with precious ſtones of 
various kinds, and their names Gaſpar, Melchior, and 
Bitihazat;* are in purple“ characters upon à littfe gfate 
before the ſhrine, which is immenſely, rich, lg 
adgrned' wich an infinite number of large and vafuab! 

pearls, beſide r precious flones of alf colours, among 


a0 in 65 ſixth degree: forty-five minutes caſt longitude. ö 
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the hiſtory of their adoration. is repreſented. in baſſo relievo 


Ila the church of St. Urſula are ſhewn the tombs. of 


— e 2 
* 


But to return, it 


—— 2 — — 


the bones of thoſe eleven thouſand legendary ſaints; 
the walls are adorned with rows of buſts gilt, in which 


decent a manner as the ſwords and piſtols are ranged in an 


which he was condemned. to pay a conſiderable fine, and 
| baniſhed the dioceſe of Cologne. The church is full of 


of black and white marble, about two palms long and 
fix in breadth 3 her ſtatue of white marble lies at full | 
length crowned with. a garland of flowers, and at her 


and a great number of chaplains, all of whom enjoy a very 


ſtantine's army, when they were taken and ſlain. They 


Ina diamgter. 
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ſilver branches, with tapers. of virgin wan, which burn 
day and night. Under a vermillion grate; be fore tht ſhrine 
are two Latin vetſes cut on marble, that ( here three 
4 bodies of the magi lie entire, and no part of them any 


« where elſe.” | At the top of the front of the mauſoleum 


upon white marble z over the ſculpture is a large ſtar gilt, 
and in another part of the mauſoleum are ſix Latin lines, 
alluding to theit᷑ che offerings, and the three devotional 
uſes to be made of them; namely tears, a pure heart, and 
prayers offered to Chtiſt from an humble ſoul. Upon the 
back of the mauſoleum is repreſented in baſſo relie vo, upon 
white marble, the hiſtory of the tranſlation. of the three 
magi from Milan to Cologne, with the proceſſion made 
On that occaſion. | 1 „„ 5 1 


the eleven thouſand virgins maſſacred by the Huns at 


; Cologne. This idle ſtory has been fully refuted. by arch- 
biſhop Uſher, and even by learned men of the church of | 


Rome, who all agree, that it is founded on a miſtake 
with relation to the antient manner of ſetting down the 
names and titles of the ſaints. The above learned pro- 
teſtant divine ſuppoſes that St, Urſula's companion was 
named Undecimilla, and that her name was miſtaken for 


Undecim millia, or eleven thouſand, a conjecture which | #4 ( 
well wainſcotted, the cieling is adorned: with ſeu 


is ſupported by an antient Miſſal in the Sarbonne, where 
the feaſt of Sr. Urſula, patroneſs of the Sarbonne, is thus 


expreſſed, Feſtum S. S. Urſula Undecimille & ſoctarum Vir- 


ginum & Martyrum.- 1 | . 
it is pretended that the earth is here 
rendered ſo holy by theſe virgins, that it will not re- 
ceive any other corpſe; as a confirmation of which they 
ſhew the tomb of the daughter of a certain duke of Bra- 
bant, who, on their going to bury her, they ſay, raiſed. 
herſelf up, and remained ſuſpended in the air ; this 
obliged them to put her into this tomb, which is fixed 
upon iron ſupporters two or three feet from the ground, 
againſt one of the pillars of the church. In a large 
chapel on one fide of the ſame church are to be ſeen 


they pretgnd the heads of many of theſe virgins are pre- 
ſerved; and ſome of them have caſes of cloth of gold, 


velvet, and rich ſilks, Their bones are hung up in as 


armoury ; and among theſe ſome appear to have belonged 
to children five or ſix years old: but a celebrated phyſician 
of this place was treated as a heretic for ſaying there 
were among them two or three bones of large maſtift- 
dogs, and boaſting he could inconteſtibly prove it; for 


the tombs erected for theſe virgins: that of St. Urſula is 


» # 


feet is a dove. The revenue of this church, which muſt 
be very conſiderable from the offerings made by pilgrims, 
and other devout, perſons, belongs entirely to an abbeſs 
and ſix canoneſſes, who, to do honour to St. Urſula, 
muſt be all counteſles, „ ä 

The collegiate church of St. Gerion has ten canons, 


handſome revenue. The choir of this church is covered 
with tapeſtry, and with nine hundred heads of Mooriſh 

avaliers, the companions of Gregory, an Ethiopian prince. 
Theſe were all Chriſtians, and going to the emperor Con- 
ate ranged in little niches, between every two of which is 
a gilt foliage of carved work ; and a cap of ſcarlet, adorned 
with pearls, upon every head. In a corner of this church 
is ſhewn one of the pillars of the ſcaffold on which all 
theſe hol) martyrs were beheaded; and this pillar of a ſcaf- 
fold is od — jaſper ſpotted with blood, and about a foot 


© The church belonging to the Jeſuits college is a very 
lofty and elegant building. Againſt, the pillars which 
ſupport the cieling are ſtatues of the twelve.apoſtles, and 


a man on horſeback. of the! ſame metal, votive pieces off. 


| Ot. 3 rancis 
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ane of: Sl, with, the hraewee 
virgins. in the parable, are . reſented, in relle 
great delicacy. This church has few good: OD; 
its wealth, is immenſe ; one altar is upon occaſion 
covered with a Kind of embroidery; with geld. . 
pearls; another is enriched with a vaſt num 
ſome of them very large; another; is of, m 
contains in baſſo relievo the hiſtory: of the 
the holy Virgio,| with St. Ignatius: upan ops Y 
St. Francis Xavier on the ether. There jg, alje * 
maſly filver, with. a border of gold embelliſhed wich * 
another of gold brocade, with pearls\and'emeralq, ad 
which are many of great value; another! of erim(y. 
broidered with gold, and decorated with carved. en 


Jeſus Chriſt, St. Joſeph, the, Virgin, Ignatius, e 


, 


4 
- 


The laſt is of exquiſite workmanſhip; and of a vers 
ordinary magnitude: theſe ol ng andy et 
adorn the great altar on certain ſolemn feſtivals, Fay k 
therefore kept in the veſtry, where is an Jonumergs 
quantity of branches, candleſticks, luſtres, buſts, ws 
as well as rich chalices, pattens, cups, plates, and 4 
utenſils for maſs z and all the latter are of gold euch 
with precious ſtones. S. in 
The refectory belonging to this college is very large an 
and is hung all round with pictures repreſentins the a. 
cipal CO our Saviour's Re. I 1 Wm 
The church of the Maccabees has on the outſide of tl 
gate a picture repreſenting Salomone, the mother of thok 
martyrs, trampling Antiochus Epiphanus under her fer 
She holds her ſeven ſons crowned with laurel under hy 
gown, four on one fide and three on the other, Thai 
hiſtory is painted on the wall in the corner of the church 
in eight different pieces. The heads of the Maccabey 
are kept in the tabernacle of the principal altar, which l 
of purple embroidered with gold; and each of theſe teak 
has a crown richly adorned with pearls, rubies, and ene 
ralds.. They likewiſe ſhew here the pretended bead df 
St. Joachim, the father of the Virgin Mary, and that d 
St. Anne her mother, with numberleſs other relics. The 
hiſtory of the martyrdom. of the eleven thouſand virgins» 
alſo painted on ſeveral parts of the walls, and nearhe 
church is a well into which they pretend their blood wa 
poured. The Benedictines, to whom this church belong 
pretend, contrary to a tradition among the Urſulines, thi 
the princeſs Urſula was maſſacred on the ſpot where the 
principal altar ſtands. - Oe Hf cn” OO 
The church of St. Pantaleon is adorned with pifure 
of the hiſtory of that ſaint, who was, a phyſician in N. 
comedia, and is repreſented in eighteen pieces. Then: 
peror Galerius Armentarius ordered him to be put to 
variety of torments, on account of his adherence. to ln 
religion. In the tenth piece he is plunged into aca 
dron of melted lead, which one would have thoupit 
would have burnt him to the very bone; but the legead 
ſays he came out unhurt. In the two laſt paintings bes 
precipitated from a high rock into the ſea, with a il 
ſtone tied about his neck; but he does not fink, Afi 
all this they were obliged to cut off his head, which wa 
no ſooner done than they pretend there ſprung out tue 


fountains, the one of blood and the other of milk. 


alſo ſhew here, a gold box, which they ſay contains 
aſhes of St. Pantaleon, his body having been * 
Nicomedia. In this church is alſo the hiſtory of K 
Alban, in twelve capital paintings; and behind the ge 
altar they pretend to ſhew his bones depoſited in 2 
filver ſhrine. Os „ e e 
The entrance of the church of the Apoſtles is W 
larly remarkable for the ſtory it repreſents, ,, which 45 7 
of a burgomaſter's wife of this city, who being yen 


here in 1571, with a valuable ring on her finger,! 


ſexton, reſolving to ſteal the ring, paid a viſit to the gr 
but was ſo extremely frightened when he found the 

poſed deceaſed lady. graſp. him by the hand, that he! 
a precipitate retreat. The lady, however, role me.” b 
tomb, and returning home, knocked at the doot, 1 


of many other ſaints, as large as the life. The pulpit de-] the fellow, taking her for a ghoſt, ran in a great 


- 


I 


ture; 
calling to a ſervant, told him the whole adven 8 907 
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time, wp certain machines prepared for that purpoſe; 


« this ſtory is, it is here firmly believed; and to 
re are ſhewn in the ſame garret ſeveral 
ſaid p e * of thoſe 
Cen there; and in the church of the twelve 
dagen fe large piece of linen cloth ſpun by the lady 
fer ber being releaſed from the grave, which the ſur- 
meg leren years. We find ſome authentic teſtimonies 
735 truth of this memorable ſtory; but in theſe no no- 
| vice is taken of the horſes, as being an evident, and, very 
ridiculous fiction, invented to heighten the wonder. 
The town-houſe is a vaſt Gothic ſtructure, which 
hoſe who ſhew it ſay was built after the model of the 


5 
% 


jent capi t S A 
. a man fighting a lion; and in the great hall 


tre five pictures, with ſeveral Latin inſcriptions. in verſe 
on each, to perpetuate the memory of the celebrated bat- 
tle of Hochſtet, ained by- the bravery and conduct of 
the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene over. the 
French and Bavarians; with elogiums both on queen 


entrance of the chamber where the city-council meet is 
i veſtibule of inlaid work, after the antique taſte, and on 
exch ſide is a Latin diſtich, adviſing the counſellors to 
leave all partiality behind them, and declare their judg- 
ment freely, and, at their going out, to obſerve fidelity 
in execution, and-a prudent taciturnity. Upon the in- 
fide of the chamber-door are fix verſes, intimating the 
| duties which belong to the office of a ruler, - In this apart- 
ment is a picture of the laſt judgment, ſixteen feet in 
breadth, and eight in height. On the chimney- piece is a 
very fine crucifixion by Van Dyke; on one fide of it is 
the portrait of the emperor Leopold, and on the other 
that of the empreſs his conſort. In this ſtructure are ſe- 
yeral rooms, in which are depoſited a vaſt number of 
bows, arrows, croſs- bows, bucklers, and other antique 
arms, One of theſe croſs-bows is of whalebone, and is ſaid 


inches thick. From the tower of this building is a very fine 
| proſpect of the whole city and the adjacent country. 
In ſhort, there are in this city ten collegiate and nine- 
teen pariſh churches, with four abbeys, ſeventeen monaſ- 
| teries, thirty-nine nunneries, ſixteen hoſpitals, and a- 
bout fifty chapels. The numerous proteſtants who dwell 
in the city reſort to Mulheim, where they publicly per- 
form their religious Worſhip. The Jews live chiefly at 
Duits, a mean borough entirely dependent on the elec- 
tor; its houſes are of wood plaiſtered with white clay, 
and its few ſtreets extremely filthy and ill paved. In the 
town, ſays our author, one ſees more ſwine than men, 
tbree fourths and upwards of the inhabitants being Jews, 
who, for the ſake of profit, fatten whole herds of thoſe 
animals, which their law forbids them to eat, in order to 
ſel} them at a high price to the Chriſtians. The Jews 
ae indeed not permitted to lie one night at Cologne, nor 
much as to enter the city about their affairs, without 
paying a gold florin for every hour they ſtay, and being 
eſcorted'by one of the town-guards, whom they are oblig- 
ed to pay for his trouble. This is done as a puniſhment, 
their anceſtors having, it is ſaid, intended to kill the in- 
habitants by poiſoning the wells and fountains. This, 
however, ſerves for a pretence, which the magiſtrates 
prodably make uſe of- to prevent the Jews undermining 
them in their trade. bit fig | 
Cologne was one of the Hanſe towns, and pretends to 
have preſerved its liberty without interruption for many 
centuries; but the calamities of war haye often occa- 
oned great diſorders in its government and commerce. 
e Dutch make uſe of it as a magazine for their trade 
upon the Rhine, and this has engaged that ſtate to de- 
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gen "ard informed him of what had happeried ; 1 the elector: Cologne is governed by the chapter and 
2 immediately cried, that he would 
| jeve his horſes were in the garret. Theſe 
11 no ſooner uttered, but a great noiſe being 
words the garret, the ſervant ran up, and to his great 
ai fix coach · horſes there! By this time 

de a ſhift to get in, and by the care of 
ſoon ſo well recovered, that there was 
of her returning ta the grave for that 
the next day the horſes were let down out of 


itol at Rome. In the front is a baſſo relievo 


Anne, thoſe generals, and the Engliſh and Dutch. The 


to be twelve feet long, eight inches broad, and four 
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233 
magiſtrates; the latter conſiſting of two burgomaſters and 
farty-nine counſellorz. Ihe elector has alſo. ſome power, 
and nominates a magiſtrate who is judge in criminal 
cauſes; and the city ſwears allegiance ind homage to 
the new elector, ſo long as he continues to ꝓrotect them 
in their juſt rights and privileges; and conſixms their im- 
munities. As a free and imperial city, it has a ſeat and 
voice at the diets of the circle of Weſtphalia, and at 
thoſe of the empire in the college of the imperial cities, 
and enjoys the firſt place on the Rheniſh bench. Cologne 
maintains four companies of ſoldiers, but in time of War 
| the emperor, or an ally; uſually places a garriſon in the 
City, . : + Ws BO ISO 1 48 W971 
| * Near Revſe, a ſmall town ſeated on the Rhine, is to 
bei ſeen a remarkable piece of antiquity, called the Konig- 
| ſtuhl, or Regal throne, conſiſting of a rotunda built of 
free-ſtone, the roof reſting upon nine ſtone pillars, one of 
which ſtands in the middle. This rotunda is eight German 
| ells and a quarter high, above forty in compaſs, twelve 
and a quarter in diameter, and furniſhed with ſeven ſeats, 
agreeable to the antient number of electors. The aſcent 
to it _ twenty-eight ſtone ſteps, and it has two ſtrong. 
doors. In this place the electors formerly held previous 
conſultations on the election of a king and emperor, and 
whenever the election, on account of any impediments, 
could not be performed at Franckfort, it was done here ; 
the electors here alſo conſulted on the | weighty affairs of 
the empire, and here the emperors confirmed their privi- 
leges. At this place was eſtabliſhed the electoral league 
concluded in 1338. It was particularly choſen by the 
electors, ect the four electors of the Rhine have 
places belonging to each of them lying near it; the 
elector of Cologne being poſſeſſed of Renſe, the elector 
of Mentz of Upper Lahnſtein, the elector of Treves of 
Capelle, and the elector Palatine of Brauhach, MAP 
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013 e Vb iis. | 
Otte PALATINATE or THE RHN S. 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Revolu- 
tions the Palatinate has undergone with reſpect to Religion. 

The Titles and Arms of the Elictor; the public Offices of 
the Government, with the Elector s Revenues and Forces, 
and a Deſcription f. the Cities of Manheim and Heidel- 


berg. : . 


: ”— 


HE country of the elector Palatinate, alſo. called the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, and the Lower Palatinate, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Upper Palatinate, in the circle 
of Bavaria, is bounded on the eaſt by the archbiſhopric 
of Mentz, the biſhopric of Worms, and a part of the 
territory of the Teutonic order in Franconia; on the 
ſouth by the dutchy of Wirtemburg and the biſhopric of 
Spire; on the weſt by Alſace, the dutchy of Deuxponts, 
and certain diſtrifts belonging to the elector of Mentz ; 
and on the north by a part of that archbiſhopric and 
Triers ; extending about a hundred miles in length, and 
ſeventy in breadth. _ 5 155 
This country is indeed partly mountainous, but yet 
uncommonly fertile, producing in abundance all forts of 
corn, pulſe, fruits, cheſnuts, and walnuts; with fine 
paſtures, and a good breed of cattle; together with plan- 
tations of tobacco, and vineyards which produce Neckar 
and Rheniſh wine. The Bergſtraſſe is an agreeable high- 
way between Heidelberg and Darmſtadt; it is plant- 
ed with walnut- trees, and on both ſides has fruitful fields 
and meadows, intermixed with hills and mountains, 
which on the right ſide of the road, in travelling from 
Heidelberg to Darmſtadt, extends to a conſiderable length, 
and are covered on their ſummits. with woods; but to- 
wards the plain with vineyards. The numerous walnut- 


| trees on the Bergſtraſſe and the Odenwalde, as well on 


account of their fruit as wood, are of great advantage to 
the country. On all parts of the Bergſtraſſe grow al- 
monds in great plenty, and in the vineyards are cheſnut- 
trees, | | | N 
With reſpect to the rivers of this ney; the Rhine 
runs partly through its borders, and partly through its 


tend Cologne on all occafions againſt the pretenſions of 


center. Near Germerſheim and Selz, out of the * | 
| I - 
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df chis ver io waſhied the beſt Rheniſh gold, to:whichabe 
Nheniſh gold florins owe'the:r original. Phe gold thus 
Waſhell is looked upon by the elector as a royalty, and 
_ __accordingly farmed out ö/ him. There are ſeueral rivers 
Which hete fall into the Rhine, particularly the Neckar 
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tions unheard of in other nations, The people . "jt pi 
pared fur the reformation when, is the year't 518,” Ly 
ther held his'difputarion with mach appfobation in an 
aſſembly of Auguſtine monlts at Heidelberg, and the pa- 
eiſie meaſures of che elector Lewis contributed xo pro- 
mote it. The reformation- was carried on by his bro- 
ther and ſucceflor Frederic II. but under Frederic III, 
ſome French and. Swiſs divines coming into the palati- 
nate, d Warm diſpute arbſe between the: Froteſtants con- 
cerning the Lord's Supper, which pave oecaſion to the 
eQor 's joining the Calviniſts in 1560, and he was the 
German prince wii introduced the religion of Cal- 


ele 


vin into his country. But notwitkſtanding the zeal he 


ſnewed for the doctrine of the Calviniſts, Lewis VI. his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, with equal zeal brought in again Lu- 
theraniſm, diſmiſſed the Calviniſt preachers; and appoint- 
ed Lutherans in their ſtead. After his death John Ca- 
ſtmir, guardian to his fon Frederic IV. reverſed all he 
had done, and with ſuch zeal introduced the 'Calvinift 


-  Joarines, that only a few churches remained to the Lu- 


therans; and in the following reigns Calviniſm ſtill mere 
prevailed: the popiſh doctrines and warſhip were after- 
wards introduced in ſeveral places, and the Proteſtants 
were oppreſſed by the Bavarian troops, till affairs were ſet- 


| Yell by the peace of Weftphalia. At length the Calviniſt 


line of princes becoming extinct, and the ſucceſſion falling 
ts the Roman "catholic line of Neuburg, the popiſh doc- 
trines and worſhip were gradually more and more in- 
troduced, and the Proteſtants deprived of the power they 
had hitherto enjoyed. The French afterwards ravaged 
the Palatinate, and eppreſied the Proteſtants 
In the year 170g the elector John William tolerated 
the three religions, and declared that they ſhould enjoy | 
full liberty of conſeienee; and, in particular, that the 
Calviaiſts and the Lutherans ſhould be permitted the 
public and private exerciſe of their religion, together 
with the ſpiritual juriſdiction. To the Lutherans were 
confirmed their peouliar conſiſtory, erected in 1698, inde- 
pendant of the Calviniſt church- council. To their uſe 
alone were left all the churches, which belonged to them 
in the year 1625, as alſo thoſe which ſince that time had 


been built or ſhould be built by them for the future; and | 


that they ſhould likewiſe have whatever they could prove 
belonged to them in fpiritualities, ſchools, rents, and 
incomes in 1624. Po the Calviniſts all churches and 


ſchools were confirmed in the manner they enjoyed them 


in 1685; except only that in the towns where they had 
two or more churches, and the Roman catholics none, 
they were to give up one of them to the latter: in ſuch 
towns where there was only one church they were to 
give up. to them the choir, and two out of every ſeven 
country churches, and alſo two-ſevenths out of their re- 
venues, The eſtates and incomes arifing from the ſup- 
preſſed foundations, provoſtſhips, cloiſters, &c. were to 
be adminiſtered by a ſpiritual adminiſtration, conſiſting 
of two Popiſh and the like number of Calviniſt coun- 
ſellors, with other neceſfary officers. Something certain 
was alſo ſettled with reſpe& to the Popiſh holidays, mix- 
ed marriages, and other affairs which till then had been 
fubjects of diſpute. But, notwithſtanding this agreement, 
and the ſmall: number of the Papiſts, alterations have been 
continually made, and the grievances of the Proteſtants 
greatly increaſed. To the diſgrace of the Reformation 
the two Proteſtant churches have themſelves been for a 
long time the zealous enemies of each other, to their 
mutual detriment, and the no leſs advantage of the Ro- 
man catholics. "The Lutherans, according to their own 
computation, amount to about fifty thouſand, and are 
poſſeſſed of - eighty-five-pariſhes ; but one-half of their 
preachers and ſchool-maſters ſtill want a competent main- 
tenance. The number of Calviniſt clergy is eſtimated | 
at five hundred, aud thoſe of the Roman catholic at four 
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which is to be added the revenue ariſing from the dutchia | 
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| tude, In the year 1606, the elector Frederic IV. beg 
to convert the old village and citadel of Manheim into 


| fully laid waſte in 1622, when befieged and taken by 


* 


of this order, and the knights conliſt of princes, dun 
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ue titles of the ele dor aue ar allen Rats 
Rhine 2. arch · triaſurer and aletton af che 1555 ak 
empire ; Ante in Bavaria) Jalggs, Clare ang ma) 
F ol Bang opuZot, al 

$ of Ravenſteins:. nige d ide PT eehte : 


lozenges or funls: on account of Juliers; a-lion eng, : 
afield or: on account of Cleves, eight regal leepite,? 
joined in one ſmalÞſhietd, im a fieſd q5 


* 
of Berg, a lion gules, crow ned werte an l | 
on-account of Morz, a feſſe ſable, is a feld : m. 
count of Bergen- op- Zonm, a ſhield; damaſkeenes. © 
account of Veldenz, a lion verte, in . feld atgem; 
zcebumt of the Mark, a fuſſe confiftingiaf three che... 

es und argent, in a field o: on Aecount of. Rang | 
rg three chevrons gules ima held argent gz and dm 
count of Ravenſtein, a ted deere, attirz in a fell o | 
c Aer * $0 08 44115 Fad "7 Bt | 
, The eleQor has an order of knighthood of St. Hukn 
firſt founded in the fifteenth century; but reviyed-4 hy, 
elector John William in 1709. Th. badge of this ie | 
is/a quadrangular croſs worn pendant: at à red ben 
and on the breaſt a ſtar. The elector is ſupreme 
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- The high colleges here are the privy, ſtate-confernc, 
and the privy-chancery, the regency, the upper bund 
appeals, the aulic- juriſdiction, the aulic-chamber, u 
te: was cnj, Net l! nag oe; wn 
The annual revenues of the elector ariſing. from th 

countries of the Electoral and Upper Rheniſh circles a 
eſtimated at nine hundred thouſand guldene, excluſive d 

the large ſums received , from the adminiſtration of in 
ſpiritualities. The revenues of the dutchies of Juli | 
and Berg, together with thoſe of the: 2 Raten, 
ſtein, alſo amount annually to about the ſame ſum, ty 


— 


of e ba, eee, 1.5 . 


The elector maintains two regiments. e. | 
and another of Swiſs, with a bady of : horſe and font, ? 
amounting in the whole to about ſix thouſand men. 

The Palatinate contains forty-one- towns, and ferenl | 
boroughs ; the principal places in which are, 

Manheim, the electoral reſidence, and the ſecond 
town in the electorate, is a ſtrong fortreſs: ſeated in: 
low plain near the influx of the. Neckar into the Rhine, 
in the forty-ninth degree thirty- ſix minutes:northatitude, * 
and in the ſeventh degree thirty-two minutes eaſt long 


ri n _ EY — _ — — — 


a town, receiving into it ſome of the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands who had quitted their country, in order to 
enjoy liberty of conſcience. ' And though it was dread 


the Bavarians, and in 1688 entirely demoliſhed by the 
French, yet the electors John William and Charles Phily - 
cauſed it to be rebuilt and fortified in ſuch a manner, ! 
that it is now become one of the, fineſt towns in Gem 
ny, and a place of great ſtrength; but requires ten thou. 
ſand men to defend it. e 1 Sk 0 

It has three fine gates, of which that of the, Necks 
is the moſt magnificent, and beſt adorned, it having 
baſſo relievos very beautifully executed. This g 
opens into a long and ſpacious ſtreet, at the. end of 
which is the elector's palace. The ſtreets here intesſel 
each other at right angles; ſo that at each corner the 
ſpectator has a view of four ſtreets. Before the palace 
is a large ſquare, in which is a conſiderable number dt 
lodging-rooms, with a great and high pavilion in tr 
middle, and two advanced wings, with ample pavikom 
at the ends, where two other vey extenſive: wings me 
on both ſides, which are alſo terminated! by payihons | 
behind which are other lodging - rooms; and before tht | 
palace is an equeſtrian ſtatue of metal, of the elector 
John William. eee e ee CO 

Within the palace are two gteat courts ſeparated by 
an open gallery, very much adorned with architeaure- 
The apartments are beautified with noble ecielings 
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council h . this ſquare, 25 is alſo a fine fountain, 


and Calv e alſo” esch a church, and 
laue 4 f & college, Witt a very beauriful church. 
ere are here alſo a capuchin and a Cat £6 L 
4 ewiſh ſynagogue: The Jews indeed are very nu- 
menos, and two thirds of the houſes. are ſaid to be theirs, 


either fro 


. In 10 the French again, ſeized Heldelberg, and lay 


„of "themed" fo foreign countries, particularly England, 
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dof want, partieufarly weden with child; 
ur with the fright. 1 10 1 41 Ay $1704 8 
ne elector encouraged the people to tebüild 


the city, promiſing them_exemprion from taxes for thirty 
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1 1 with: fall Hberty of conſcience; but being of Lbs 


M5, He wit ſoon prevailed bn by the ſe- 
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or of Brandenburg and other proteftant prindes inter- 
JJ. on 93 Par aro tug 


g the 'nejghboutin; Nee, under contribution; ' th 


in fabitants Were ſo impoveriſhed, that feveral thouſands 


from whende' they were ſent to freland and tile Bririth 
|. colonies in America. This city, however, began to re- 


| cover itſelf, when the elector being diſguſted at the Cal- 


wes ; for ſome of. them are very rich, and drive a great viniſts, for refuſing to deliver up to him the body of the 


| trade with „ their own nation at Mentz, F ranc- 
Amſterdam. '*© | —_ HI 4 

W of both ſexes are here of a very amiable 
character, being extremely ſocial and civil to ſtrangets. 
[The nobility maintain a company of French comedi- | 
ans, who act in a very Pe theatre; but both, the 
townſmen and foreigners pay fo admiftance. Mandei 

has ſome manufactures, and carries on a confiderable 
7. „the principal town of the electorate, 3 
ſeated in a pleaſant ſpot on the river of the Geiſberg near, 
me Neckar, in the forty-ninth degree thirty: ix minutes 
north latitude, and in the eighth degree fifty five minutes 
eaſt longitude, enjoying a wholeſome: air, and, very good 
water, It is ſurrounded with hills covered with vines; 
except on the weſt, where is a Jarge and fruitful, plain, 
through which the Neckar runs. The town at preſent 
is but ſmall, though finely built. b It is adorned with an | 
univerſity, managed by an academical; ſenate, conſiſting 
of three divinity profeſſors, four for law, three for phy- 
ic, and fix for philoſophy... They have à refior magni- | 


o 
* 


1 


* 


. , 


beentiffmus, who is a Kind of chancellor, and is com- 
monly the elector himſelf; and likewiſe a rector magni- 
ficus, like the vice-chancellor of Oxford or Cambridge, 
who is preſident of the ſenate, and choſen annually out 
of the profeſſors. The firſt chair: inſtituted for publicly 
teaching the law of nature and nations, was founded 
here for the famous Puffendorf, who here began his ſy- 
ſtem, which he finiſhed in Sweden. . 

This city has ſuffered much by wars, ef} cially from | 
the French ; ſo that ſince the diſgrace of Frederic ele- 
or Palatine, 'it has been taken, plundered, and burnt 
four times. The elector's library, which was kept in 
the church of the Holy Ghoſt, was, according to Sca- 
liger, better filled with valuable books than even the 
Vatican at Rome, and exceeded all in the empire for the 
number of its curious manuſcripts; but when count 
Tilly, the imperial general, took this city in the year 


bleat part of this library was ſent to the Vatican, In 
1088 the French again ſeized this city; but upon the 
Pproach of the imperial army, they, contrary to the ca- 
pitulation with the Dauphin, blew up the caſtle, and 
laid the town in aſhes, together with the elector's noble 
palace, the churches, and other public buildings. The | 
rench, to add to their brutality, would not ſuffer the 
ens to leave the city; but ſhut them up in the 
great church till they burnt the city; and then alſo 


1622, and put five hundred Palatines in it to the ſword, | 


great church, which had been allotted them by the peace 
of Weſtphalia, the choir being in the poſſeffion of the 
Roman catholics, quitted Heidelberg, and went to reſide 
at Manheim, fince which time this city has been gradu- 
c | „ 
The. principal beauty of Heidelberg conſiſts in one 
Wige neee ſtreet, with a ſpacious ſquare, and uni- 
form market. The elector's caſtle, or palace, on the aſ- 
cent of a neighbouring hill called Oonigſtahl, which over- 
looks the ts 3 city, was remarkable for its ſtrength, 
-and.was..beautified with fine gardens. and grottos. Near 
it is a ſtrong tower, which ſince the peace of Welſtpha- 
lia was called the Star- fort. This palace is encloſed with 


© Several towns haye been already mentioned as famous 
for their having tons of an uncommon magnitude, which 
proceeds not only from the fondneſs of the Germans for © 
drinking; but to ſhew that wine is one of the moſt pro- 
fitable branches of their trade in the provinces near the 


Rhine and the Danube, and none of theſe tons is more 


famous than that of Heidelberg. In a cellar under one 
of the towers of the elector's palace ſtoad one of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, it being capable of holding fwe hundred 
and twenty-eight hogſheads, or twenty ⸗ſix thouſand two 
hundred and fry gallons Paris meaſure. This was re- 
built, and-made to hold fix hundred hogſheads Engliſh 
meaſure, The old one had iron hoops: but the new one 
had large ones of knee timbers, like the ribs of a ſhip, 
with ſeveral inſcriptions, and was very neatly adorned 
with carved work and guilding. On one fide was a hand- 
ſome ſtair-caſe of forty-three ſteps leading to the top, on 
which was a gallery encompaſſed with baluſtrades, and 
on this platform the electors have had frequent carouſals. 
This ton having been firſt emptied, was knocked in pie- 
ces by the French in 1688; but the elector has had a new 
one made which is larger; this is alſo decorated with va- 
riety of ornaments ; but is inferior in ſize to that of Ko- 


dy . - - « . 


nigitein In:J30077 5» 1 nin nod age nt 
The palace bears the marks of the ravages committed 
there by the French, a great part of it being ſo ruinous, 
that of four conſiderable manſions, of which it conſiſted, 


only one eſcaped undamaged, The remains of the pa- 


F434 


{anime that, Heidelberg.was after Wards rebuilt, and 
a conſiderable garriſon; but the French under mar- 


Ade Lorge attacked it again in 1693, and by the 
| church, which ſtands in the ſuburbs; and the Lutherans 


Wee of the governor, the city was ſoon taken, and 
e people bruti ly murdered, except thoſe who could 
IM __ the caſtle, Upon the firſt entrance, of. the 
8 * » the ladies and others ſent to ſollicit the general 
den l weir honour. This be promiſed, and ordered: 
m all to retire into the great church, where, con- 


\ipped, The French at this time laid the city. in aſhes, 
Wong up the electoral tombs; and turned the inhabi- 
on who amounted to about fifteen thouſand, out of | 

wits night, when being | deprived of all they 


0 . * 


The Calviniſts are in the poſſeſſion of St. Peter's 


of the church of Providence. The Jeſuits have a fine 


college and a church; and there are alſo ſix convents in 
the town, with churches in them, The univerſity of Hei- 
delberg was founded in the. year 1346, and entertains 
fourteen profeſſors in ordinary, among which fix Jeſuits 
teach divinity, natural philoſophy, - mathematics, ; and 
moral. philoſophy. - Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that the num- 
ber of proteſtint ſtudents amount to about a hundred and 


Sighty : but the popiſh ſtudents do not exreed a hundred, 
1 


he collegium ſapientiæ was former] y an Auguſtine cloiſter, 
O A Fats which, 
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Inhabitants ; with the Dignity, Titles, Arms EE 
n Biſhop ; and a þ ripttor 
Worms, the Capital of the Biſhoprie. LS 


ROM this cirele moſt of the lands: . | Rates ſituated | 
Wer the other ſide of the Rhine, dee doen radually. 


ht. 


e 2 4 5 2 pk . 
uties. 1 


{pirituz}-benoh wick 
conſiſts of thirteen capitulary and nine domicelj. 
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| of Ben. e pper Rhine, he u 
ſummon prince and or; and jn 
the — of the empire, he 0 7 rol 

"ir of * 
chapter is ſeated in the imperial ety of Wars, | 


The Ow here eonſiſts of x 
. e regency-counſellors, Loy 2 
ry. uf = pole an aulic - 


* "who ate all * 


" Belancon, the dutchy of Lorrain, &e. 


biſhopric o | 
t terminated dy the electoral 


Lirele of the Rhine, by Which it is alfo aiterſeſted : it is © 
 Jikewiſe dounded * the Weſtphaſian, 5 Lower Saxon, |} 
the Upper the Franconian, ad 4 Swabign e, ir 


hy. wk Atlus on 1 7 my 
he cirele of the Upper Rhine at peeſeitt eomprehe 
abe biſhoprics of Worms, Spire, Strafburg, Ball, and 


deſtein, 
Waldec, Hanau, &&. with the Im rial cities of Worms, 
Spires, Francfort, F riedberg, and Wetzlar. Hefle- Caſſel 
and Hanau-Munzenberg haye peen for ſome time pe- 


ü rated from the circle. 


- *Fhe diets of the circle of * Rhine were for- 
merly held at Worms; but during the preſem century 


they have been conſtantiy held 2 er gel, yet the} 


chancery- circle of the archives belonging to it are kept 
at the directory at Worms. This cir wich 8 to 
its reli igion, is reckoned among the mixed. 

After this ſhort introduction we | ſhall beg irh 
the biſhopric of Worms, which is about twelve ve miles 
Jang, and is, for the greateſt part, furrounded by the | 


' Lower Palatinate, and the reft by * territory of 


Mentz. 
This country is for che moſt part mountainous and 
woody, but has ſome fruitful arable langs, meadows, | 


and vineyards, It is likewiſe plentifully watered; for the 


Rhine running through it, receives ſeveral. ſmaller riyers | 
in its courſe." - 

The Proteſtants in this biſhopric retired in 170 from 
the Palatinate of the Rhine to the biſh hopric of * Won, 
where they are at preſent in an oppreſſed ſtate. They 
have no Fager any — 7 me church· government of 
their own ; but are ſubject in eccleſiaſtical and matri- 
monial dive to the 're ky neg of Worms, and that re- 
gency nominates the paſtors and fchool-mafters, How- | 1 
ever, one of the Proteſtant preachers i is inſpector over the 


The arms of this biſhopric are a ſilver key, with the 


away by France; as the greateſt part of the biſhoprics| 
of 1 Int, Full, and en awhh: the äreh- t 


related very odd ſtories of this animal, which the 10 
2 in the viſion of Ezekiel, and that the won 


Mars in a black field. | [ 


has not eſcaped the notice of cravellers. ks | 


the biſhop of the ſame name, is ſeated on the udtll 
of the Rhine, within the Limits of the Palatinay, in 
-fourth degree thirty-ſix minutes north-latitule;j 
in the eighth degree ten minutes eaſt longitude, 
The magiſtracy here is Lutheran, the city being 
counted one of This free Lutheran jmperial cities, 
toleration and freedom of worſhip to the Catholic. N 
| Lutherans haye a church which they have' rebult in 
| handſome manner, in which Luther is repreſented 2 
| pearing at the diet in 1521. They are allo} 12 DONE 
of the old church, as it is called, St. Ma 
ruins, and St. Leonard's a little way go. 21k of & 
The-Roman Catholics, who are rep numerous, a 
poſſeſſion of all the other church - but & not 
5 the hoſt in public, nor make any proceſſion en 
after Monday. The Calviniſts have 3 chat 
Neuhauſel, about half a league out of the ey # 
the Lutherans ſometimes bring their children to be 
tiz 
The antient cathedral, which wi a long, toy, 
| firong building erected in the Gothic taſte,” had 38 
at each of the four corners. Over one of the no 
| 2 figure of the fize of an aſs; with four heads, thof| 
man, an Ox, an eagle, and a lion t the right 
| alfo that of a man, the left that of an og, and the 
hinder feet reſembled thoſe of an eagle and 3 tn. 
on the back of this figure ſat a woman. The 


ed ſuppoſed to be- an hier lyphic, compoſed of the! 


cfigned to repreſent the Goſpel, 'This 2 f 
1 by the F Trench, "has been debut wi 
magnificence 
Near the Ades of St. Marti's'chureb is, a pit 
uf oyer a moveable altar, which, from th 
the conceit, and the low and profane idea of 1 
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„and the ſame number of pariſb-aburches, in 
ue ae dn, 0 Je eollege nnd fetuinary, Ge 
e a 88 ear wich ie i. 

3, 1 » 
of” matters of tate, and 


iniſtcation of juſtiee. 
Lathes anade this ſalemn appeal, in relation 


theſe 
jt 0 that ahe actor being much 


jo hh the people here ſay, 


2d by dae e 
G by a re that was near him, defired a of wink, | 


bich being brought. de forgot co dunk its but being 
bl _— in purſuing his diſeourſe, ſet it down upan a 
n & on after — Nr Ae 


; when it eurrentig 
0 Fay bor 228 the Lutherans 


fan was wines with the Wine, © 
xc ſo fully per ſeaded, that they baoke the bench 6n 
rh the glas ond int ſhivers, and kept forme: piedes 
7 it, which are Rill preformed: as u 10; e 
The lilkep's galgor. was n 1719, at 
expenae of Francis Lewis, the biſhop.  . 
| The 3 wit is 6 aide Beam, with a 
e vaſt numbers of bones nod horns — 
dey the former are ſau wv be thuſt ct gi and. 
the kater the haves of the omen that du the Gomes of 
ch the antient onthedra) was uit. 
| Face ghis cit has baen did e ty the French, ie 
little left beſides the ſhadow of tts bormer benuty. 
ſhe richeſt traders, conſidering ſhow much both they 1 
ir anceſtors had fuffered an aconent of their 1 G. 
en to France, retired to Frenkfort and Holiand ; To 
Ehe trade af the city, und the ſupport of the in- 
tants, _— on the hon ge chapter. 12 
liners ur, omever, very c to —*q 
6 faid that there is fo n "vacanc 8 


bu dred ſodders af wine, ench containing owe hundred | 
and fifty Engliſh gallons; and it is ſo much efteemed, 
ut the magiſtrates make preſents of it, with ſome fiſh, 
to princes and other travellers of quality. The fine plain 
in which the city ſtands abounds with corn, vineyards, | 


* 3 and here grows that Rheniſn wine, 
5 which, f called 

* * rom its deicious tate, is our gs 
ho 


The ſenate, or fupreme council of Wornis, = combed | 
of twenty-five members, thixzeen' of which are for life. 
The city has the fourth ſcat on the bench of the i 


the circle of the Upper Rhine. The biſhops of Worms | 


lt have often conteſted its independence, and both by hoſ- 
1 tiles and excommunication have: extorted conventiogs, 
hoſe meg which that of 1519 is particulaciy remarkable, it 
n greed, chat in ſuits exceeding fey guildere, an 
| tht 1 lies from the city-cout e e biſhop;. bue | 
2 belore the appeal he entered ypos, the appellant peti- | 
1. 5 for the removal of his cauſe to the emperor, or the 
"= WT council, the biſhop molt: not only comply, but 
7 | * the papers. 

buy * There i is ſcaret any place 60 e for interviews of 
11 ereigus, the a of and princes, and other 


ſalemnities; @everal diets haue 


yith deen held here. This 
. 10 the place where the reformation: began i m 1525, and 
+ 0 n the year 1743 king George II. took up his quarters in 
| ity I nd. lodged at the bilog's palace. after the Þat- 


ie of Dettiogen, 
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with which he diſconrſed, und 21- | F 
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, by being planted with vines, aanually yields Fl 


Mal cities of the Rhine, and likewiſe votes in the diet of 
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| | good arable _ and has 
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Mut bilbopric of Spires e os 
\banks of the Abine, and is for the moſt part 
iwoned by. the-eleRoral Palatinate; but is in ſome - 
by the-margravate'of-BadensDurlach, ex- 


tending: r Poor corp _ und" nw | 


and. partly anouteinons,: bite 
roves of cheſnuts, al 
ani vineyards. It i # pleaſant co 
wanting a veat for their we mae nga the Palatinate by 
bang equally fertile, are 3 poor 3 
have Troquemly fuſfered the 'calami- 


nee the biſhopric re « croſs argon in a 64 5 


Kaese fu to the archbiſhbop-of 
Mentz, notucitirſtan i dj wo of the em- 
pine, and in the council of che princes has à feat and 
itaal- bench, between the biſhops of Aich- 
Radt and , and ny roar place at the 
9 | divws of the cinke of the Up Mine. 
The ſeat of che and chapter is in che dmpe- 
* City of £ Tbe chapter nn nen ca- 
N domicel pi 
bore are the regen ; the copal vier- 

| nidiction, and cy; che quiet 
219 "he principa N n are — foltonr- 


Th breadrh;. 
ln dont, the Retens have, ibaſides dhe tl, four 


Ic is par 
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the ſmall aver of Spiredath, in the forty an 
twenty minutes north . latitude, and in the eig ; 
| cwenty minutes eat tonmgitude, ſixteen Miles to the h- 5 
welt af Heidelberg. Its German name is Speir, and it | 
Latin it is called Noviemagus, or Numetum, 
and is thought to have been built by the Belge Tha 
Romans after its falling into their hands 1 and 
e. e 
inte 3 but it was ta un 
Genes Clark and never recovered a pane 1 — the 
ne, who built here a royal palace. The 
mo r TV „ Aerlesee it with walls and ditches, 
Ch re here, made it an imperial city, and 
. ſtructures, particularly che cathedral, 
were buried. At lengtk 
the > Wn took this city; but ſoon abandoned it an 
CO ee ei cats 
and. fakpetre, after having cxacted 
« thouſand: rixdotjars from the inhabitants. The 
Swedes took poſſction of it; but not beiag able cg ſpare 
for garriſoning the place, they demoliſhed it, In 
it was taken the French, who the 2_ 157 
pproach of the Germans, b : 


rag ir 


upon the a | 
city, with the cathedral, fince which diſaſter it 9 4 9 


recovered its priſtine ſplendor; for after its total deſtruc · 
tion by the French in 1689, and lying waſte ten years, 
on er e * was rebuilt, dat with beds 


Tue choir of the cathedral is beautifully e 
but the ſuperb murble monuments of eight emperors. and 
three empveſſes were broken in pieces by the French, 
no alſo opened and pillaged the vaults, and threw a+ 


bout the bones of the illuſtrious dead. This church has 


2 large revenue; but ies expences are alſo large. Je- 
fides three other foundations, among which is a calllege. 
| of Jeſuits, there ave ſeveral popiſh pariſh churches, an- 
vets, and nunneries. Fhe Lutherans, indeed, out- num - 
ber the other inhabitants; but have only two churches 
and aa ; and _—_ Calviniſts, whoſe numder = 


not conſiderable, have on 1 one 8 The 
trates of the city are of the utheran perſuaſion. 
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This 


3 but the natives : 


Ae eee ee 


town, and: over the great 
be put up, That this fortreſs he ſtrengthened as a 


French“ concluding with theſe words, 


with the bridge 


This city has the fifth. ſeat among: 00 ts 
"i the circle of the Rhine, and votes in the diet of Tis, 


Up Rhine. 
he burghers are adus es tte Companies, 0 
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des a bleſſing on the city; then binds himſelf not to in- 
fringe its privilegea; but rather to indicate and increaſe 


given riſe to the name of Proteſtants. 
Philipſburg was at firſt a ſmall town called Undens | 


A Beim ;. = brit lyin conveniently for commanding the ad- 
Philip, biſhop of Spires, choſe it for his | 
Even royal baſtions, and at | 


jacent country, 
reſidence, fortified it with 
length gave it bis o-. n name. but the combined elec- 
tors and princes, particularly Frederic V. elector Pala- | 
tine, as ſuperiot, with the margrave of Baden-Durlach, 
fuſpecting the biſhop' s.deſign in fortifying this place, or- 
dered him to deſiſt; but he refuſed; alledging, that he 
had the emperor's placart to warrant what he had done. 
Upon which theſe ; princes. agreed at an aſſembly. ſum- | 


moned at Heilbrun, 2 ſend thither four thouſand horſe 
2 foct, with twelve hundred pioneers, and the neceſ- | 
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A new | © into the city, b. - Þ 
liged to 3 erg comp aints of = inhabitants; a 
afterwatds ſitting on horſeback in the open air, bet Veen 
the two outermoſt gates, -which during the ceremony are 
mut, with his right hand on his left hreaſt, he pronoun | 


} 
+ 
A 


them, and to live in harmony with the inhabitants.” He upwards of forty-ſeven miles. 


then 8 _ r e ogy mow 


hom #3 9. ea bis” ab akk 210%15 bog * 
eB Ko rf deftroQionof- this' eity by! the Phenol the: | 
imperial chamber was held here; and in 1529, a diet was 
held in this city that was peculiarly remarkable, axhaving | 


| arable" lands, and ſalt 


3 who eon the fifteenth of June 1618, de- |. 


— and took poſſeſſion of the ag bg and upon this 
razed all its fortifications ; for which the emperor ſum- 
moned theſe princes Before the chamber of Spires, and 
deſigned to proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity, 


This-was one of the cauſes of the Wire years civil war 


in Germany. 


This city has f uffered, a mentorable. Gears 6 in the | 
ſpace: of an hundred years, and its works have at diffe- 
rent times been greatly increaſed ; particularly Lewis 


XIV. of France in 1666, extended its: fortifications! to 


the Rhine, which lies a quarter of a league from the 
ate caufed an inſcription to 


< monument of his own valour, and of the recovery of 
< the liberty of the Germans, for the terror of his ene- 
<< mies, the ſupport of his allies, 'and the ſecurit —_ the 

hat he 
< ſhuts no: man opens, and what he opens no man 
« ſhuts.” But in 1678, it was retaken by the Imperia- 
liſts, when the emperor ordered that inſcription to be e- 
razed, and another to be put up, That Leopold, the 
emperor, 3 Nee a neceſſary war, took 
c this fortreſs „that it might be a monument 
c to poſterity bis his reaking off the yoke of flavery | 
& From the 3 of liberty,“ concluding with What 
ce the French ſhut, the Germans open. 


1688, the French retook it, and it was reſtored to the 
empire by the treaty of Ryſwic in 1697, with its. forti- 


fications on the right fide; but thoſe on the left, together 
e, were demoliſhed. This place was taken | 


the French in 1734, after à long and hloody 


again 
ſiege, in which the famous duke of Berwick, natural ſon 


to king James II. was killed by a cannon ball, between 
his two grandſons, as he went to take a view of the | 
trenches; but it was reſtored in 1739. 

The town belongs to the biſhop of Spires, what has 
an office here; but it: is. conſidered as a fortreſs of the 
empire, and has a governor and commandant appointed 


by it. The caſtle, which is the reſidence of the biſhop 


of Spires, is ſaid to be a noble pile, which ſtands i in a 
plain ſurrounded with > _ the town is fallen to 


decay. 0 5 fo 


The Germans 


. having thus regained it after a ſiege of four months, it 
was granted them by the peace of Nimeguen. But in 


n 
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vl ba i. furvounded dy Holle; d ah ban. | 
burg and Hanau, the biſhoprie of W urtzbur; thy 
- oo princely county of Henneburg, extendine 


greateſt length ſixty-tw o miles, and in its We 


A * 


1241 iin CY 1 T „ 
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It is a mbuntainous and woody cou tr ber ba 
ſprings i: les price 
the Fulda, which viſes here, and thi e * 
out of the territory of Wurtzburg. wk bs bo. | 
It contains ſixty pariſh, and ninety-four fil c | 
among which nine of the pariſh, and a few of the fi 
 chuvc es are Lutheran; but the reſt: po 
The title; of the biſhop of Fulda Tuns this Bike 
and abbot-of Fulda, prince of the holy Roman ens! 
areh- chancellor of the reigning Roman Emperor, ping i, 
of all Germany and Gaul. N 
The arms of Fulda are * black e, what 
m., 5 
The biſhop a bot has ſeat and voice inthe 2 | 
cil of the princes of the empire, and is alſo a men 
of the eitele of the Upper Rhine. The high con 
Beep. of dee perſovs, * the high. college” j is con 
poſed r and the feudal court, the 
vicarſhip, . aulio chamber. b 
The Ot who is ſubordinate to the pope do 
bas four great officers of ſtate,” rich equipages, x mz. 
nificent houſhold, a company of horſe guards well Clout, 
ed and mounted, and a regiment of foot guards. 
„This biſbopric is divic ed into 1 Hetle bing 
the principal-place in which is, Rs ap 
Fulda, the capital and reſidentiary town of the blk: | 
rie, is ſeated on the river Fulda, and owes its origind 
to the abbey, near which was at firſt a vill 
being. enlarged, was about the year 1162, "IJ 
with walls, and erected into a town. It has aro 
palace built with free- ſtone, and the principal chirh 
is dedicated to Chriſt. The collegiate church "of St Bo. 
niface was antiently - called the pariſh church of $, 
Blaiſe ;. but in the year 1650, the ehapter of gt Boi | 
face, which till that time had continued at Great ho- 
fla, was tranſlated to Fulda; it has alſo a college of . 
ſuits, with a gymnaſium and papal ſeminary, à nunnen 


of Benedictines, and an WE TA by bs 82 


in the Fwy” 734.1 | 38, 


SECT. Tv. 1 
4 py + . The e of 'Hacon: - 


L is Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of TR Dit | 
of the Country, 'the  Prerogatives of the Houſes of Hi. 
Caſſel and Heſſe-Darmſtaat ; their Titles, Ani, fü. 
_ and ras r Forcer, and 
Towns. 


HE RAR of Heſle terminates on „ ee | 
ric of Fulda, the principality of Hersfeld, Tha” 
gia, and Eichsfeld, as alſo on that of Calenberg: ie 
biſhoprics of Paderborn and Waldec, and the dutchy of 
Weſtphalia, This landgravate is above Ao On m 
in length. 

The country is for the moſt part hilly and woody | 
but has pleaſant valleys, and is interſperſed w cb good | 
corn and paſture-lands. It alſo produces plenty 2 110 
cellent wine, and particularly abounds in cattle. Wi 


reſpect to minerals, ſilver, copper, lead and iron gin 


' preſent found in great quantities in this country; | 
ſo allum, vitriol, pit-coal, ſulphur, boles, 4 poredlai 
earth, marble, and alabaſter, It bas likewiſe ſalt ſpin 
baths, and mineral waters, with an Uncommon pw / 

. and fiſh, 
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1 
Iſenburg and Budingen a ſhield argent, two bendlets fable. 


; 
8 
4 v * 


Wich jelgedt to che 

ee e 

1 . e Fulda, which proc 3 and the Di 2 2 
5 ume, and r Werta; and the Diemel, which 
oY Wise rt 5 74 
7 l Helke. Caſſel conſiſt firſt of the prelates; 
f theſe are compoſed the commandery of the Teutonic 
| ' vrder for Hefle, at arburg : of the rector 
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| of Mal | 
| canonries of Kunffun en and Wette 


by and one at Darmſtadt. 


ſian ſhield alone; but thoſe of the 
to it the arms of — * 1% 
council, In the former are two regencies, viz; one 
"Caſſel for Lower Heſſe, and the other at Marburg. 
Heſſe-Darmſtadt are alſo the fame number, one at Gieſſei 


1 | 85 5 = ia | 
to the courts of law; there are the joint-. 


. With I 


his wh 
on Caſtel is generally the place of aſſembly. for thoſe 


of Heſſe-Caſſel; but they ſometinies meet at Treyſa. 
; by a 


ha. itals. The other parts of which the ſtates: 
Uh *. . are the nobility, This are diſtinguiſhed by 
a ar dre rivers Lahn, Schwalm, Fulda, *Werra, and 
A Dicmel: and laſtly, the towns, "which are alſo divided 
ding te dhe countries ing on theſe five rivers, in 
5 each of which'is a ſummoning town that ſends two re- 
by preſentatives to the gener 

0 | other towns aſſiſt a 

Wo: | ſettled rotation. 

* In the diets of 

lid 

U 

in 

ute 
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The diets of Heſſe-Darmſtadt are invatiably held at 
Gieſſen, and in both the ſovereign is —2 7 
commiſſioner. tt CAC FTE 0975 ATE? 
The houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel forms one of the ſtates of the 
| Calviniſt religion, and that of Heſſe-Darmſtadt of the 
Lutheran; of the collateral lines Rothenburg is Popiſh, 
and Homburg and Philipſdale Proteſtants: It being known 
| in the year 1954, that Frederic the hereditary. prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel had, in 1749, embraced the Romiſh reli- 
gion, that prince voluntarily drew up and confirmed by 
oath an inſtrument declaring, that his preſent and future 
children ſhould be brought up and inſtructed only in the 
Proteſtant religion; and that on his acceſſion to the go- 
vernment, no manner of alteration ſhould be made with 
reſpect to religion; but that he would preſerve it in 
every particular as ĩt then ſtood, unmoleſted and entire. 

In Heſſe are two ſovereign families, between whom 
all the Heſſian territories are divided, namely, thoſe of 
Caſſel and Darmſtadt ;- but many articles have continued 
in common, as, 1. The feudal power and inveſtiture of 
the princes of Waldec, which has ever been performed 
in the name of both landgrayes. 2. The joint-court of 
juſtice at Marburg, which has its judge and aſſeſſors, 


=: 


— k * 
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gold, an appeal lies to the aulic- council; but if it exceeds 
only one hundred, to the court of reviſion. 3. The 
court of reviſion, or appeals, held alternately ſix 

at Marburg, and fix at Gieſſen. 4. The portioning of 


the princeſſes, to which the ſubjects of both ſovereigns | 


contribute, 5. Both ſovereigns have arbitrators, which 
are choſen in diſputes between them, and to whoſe ver- 
Their titles are alſo nearly the ſame; as e of 
Heſſe, prince of Hersfeld, count Katzenellenbogen, 
Dietz, Ziegenhayn, Nidda, and Schomberg; to which 
Heſle-Cafſel adds Hanau and Helle-Darmiate, lang, 


4 


and Buling en,; er bs | 
Ihe arms of Heſſe are a ſhield twice longitudinally 
divided, and three times tranſverſely, with a ſcutcheon 
6 pretence azure, the Heſſian lion argent, and three 
duadems gules. In the firſt dexter ſhield argent, is a 
patriarchal croſs gules, for the principality of Hersfeld. 
hy” the ſecond ſhield, party per feſſe, ſable and or, with 
geld argent, for the county of Ziegenhayn. The third 
he 8 a lion rampant gules, crowned azure, for Kat - 
_ enbogen, The fourth field gules, two lions paſſant 
* or the county of Dietz. The fifth field party per 
= * and ſable, two ſtars with eight points argent, 
he re of Nidda. The ſixth field party per bend, 
3 ou argent, within a nettle leaf on three ſegments, 
ch of which is a carnation argent, for Schomberg. 


Th " | 
£7 5 3 William added the Hanau ſhield, which 


Vrons gules, 
64 


. ” 
. 


* 


for the county of Hanau; but in the ſecond 


| the country 


from whom, in proceſſes of above a thouſand guldens of 


| tains arms for tw 


in the firſt and fourth field or, three che- | 


ice held at Marburg; beſides which. ecclefiaf- 
tical and matrimonial caſes come before the two conſif= 


| tories of Heſſe-Caſſel, held at "Caſſel and Marburg; and 
4 . Heſſe-Darmfſtadt at Gieſſen and Darmſtadt: 
For! 15 


Vith reſpect to the taxes, ordinary and extraordinary; 


1 


effects belonging to the clergy and the ſchools, are ex- 
empt from the ordinary taxes; but with 
extraordi | 
and lands of the prieſts and ſchools, are excepted, The 
provincial cheſt is under the management of four re- 
ceivers- general, who enjoy their office for life, and theſe 
nominate the collectors. The annual revenue of the 
landgrave of Heſſe - Caſſel is computed by ſome authors at 
a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year, 
of Heſſe- Darmſtadt at about half this ſum. 


twelve battalions and eight ſquadrons, with a troop of 


maintains a body of horſe-guards, two ſquadrons of dra- 
goons, and four battalions of regular militia _ 
The principal city belonging 

Heſſe-Caſſel is the city of e 
river Fulda, and fidws between the Old and New Town, 


and in the ninth degree thirty- eight minutes eaſt 10. 
tude, and has a A ad ac over the river. 
Old Town, which is the largeſt 
forms a ſemicircle on a hill, and, like the Lower New 
Town, is old faſhioned : but the French, or Upper New 
Town, is very re | 
the Old Town hes the. eſplanade, which is delightfully 


of free-ſtone and very handſome both within and without; 


it ſtands in the Old Town, on the banks of the Fulda, 


anatomical theatre, a muſeum, a collegium Carolinum, a 
cabinet of antiques and natural curioſities, and an obſer- 
vatory well furniſhed with inſtruments. Over the ſtable 
is the ſovereign's library. As all the public offices meet 
here, the building deſigned for their uſe is a noble piece 
of architecture. The arſenal is of free-ſtone, 'and con- 


room under it are two hundred cannon; it has a 


French: 

Nerger ohms houſe in which 
of pain 

8 2 beautiful an oe but the principal church in Caſſel is 

that of St. Martin's abbey in the Old Town, in which 

lies the burial-place of the pr | 

lic Latin ſcheol. In the Old Town are likewiſe two 


formerly lived, a fine 


churches, one of which belongs to the garriſon ; and on 
the sa third belonging to the Lutherans, the 


HARE. oP ye — „ 
firſt tone of which was laid in the year 1734. The way 
from the palace: bridge over the Leſſer Fulda leads to the 
prince's flower- garden, near which is a large green-houſe 
and an elegant marble bath. In the center of the garden 


mount. This delightful 
Great and Little Fulda. e 
At Caſſel are manufactories of cloth, ſtuffs, pold-lace, 


place is ſurrounded by the 


hats, ſilk and worſted ſtockings, and other commodities. 
Pp p 5 0 The 


22 


— 


regard to the 
ones, 'the four hoſpitals, with the tenants 


and that 


, Caſſel and Darmſtadt have esch their war-office, and 
the landgrave of Heſſe-Cafſeconftantly keeps on foot 


huſſars and three hundred matroſſes. Heſſe-Darmſtadt 
in the fifty - firſt degree eighteen minutes north latitude, 


and moſt inconſiderable, 


lar and handſome ; and between it and 


foundery, which ftands at .a ſmall diſtance. In the 
New Town the landerave William VIII. has 


is a ſpacious baſon, in the midſt of which is a beautiful 


: — 
* 


cs of Heſſe-Darmſtadt alſo add ts the ars of 


| The two collateral princes of Heſſe-Gaſfel beat the Hef- 


h a 5 FS. $8. 
* 


ſeats of the nobility, with the lands and 


to the ſovereign-houſe of 
el, which is ſeated on the 


planted with rows of trees. The palace of the prince is 
but is a diſtinct fortification. In the Lyceum is an 1 
»five thouſand men, and in the 


In this Upper New Town is alſo 


inces, and near it is a/pub- 


# - 
. 


1 adingup.s hill, .and-e de dp is 8 grand- pyramid of | 


of Caſſel, which the princeſs Amelia Elizabeth, at that 
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;- Which lies at the end of a rond leading from 


allel,.. planted: on each ſide with trees: Weiſſenſtein- 


Cariſberg, where is an admirable caſcade; begun by the 


| 1andgrave Charles. On each ſide ure eight hundred ſteps 
reds 


huge ſtones arranged in a tranſverſe and vertical pofition,, 
and ſurmounted by-a Hercules of copper thirty feet high. 

Ihe proſpect here is inexpreſſibly fine. The caſcade has 
our platforms, with a ſpacious / baſon in each. Near the 
_uppet baſon is , ſplendid grotto of large rough hewn- 
ſtones, that look as if only placed upon each other 
without cement. In the ſecond is a rock conſiſting of 
heaps of ſtones diſpoſed in a moſt beautiful confuſion, 


and under it u giant lying on his back, and ejecting a 
ſtream of water ſix inches in diameter, ta the height of T 
forty feet; while the cryſtalline water falling nearfy per- 


cular, winds through apertures which are almoſt 
perceptible in innumerable meanders. The deſcent of 


N » : 


the caſcade on each ſide the baſon conſiſts entirely of large 
ſquare ſtones, over which the water runs about an inch 


in depth, and a little way forward over à thin ſheet of 
lead about three inches broad, precipitating itſelf from 
- one. platform-ſtone to another, and having the Appear- 
ance of cryſtalline mirrors; but by a ſpectator ſtanding 
at the bottom, the brilliancy, when the ſun plays his 
beams upon it, cannot be viewed without admiration, | 
The water for this work is brought from ſeveral ſtreams 
up the mountain, and collected in a reſervoir one hundred 
feet deep, and of conſiderable extent. 
Marpurg, or Marburg, the capital of Upper Heſſe, is 
ſeated on a hill near the river Lahn, in the fiftieth de- 
| fee Tort four minutes north latitude, and in the eighth 
gdaegree fifty - three minutes caſt longitude; and above it 
is a fortified caſtle that was once the reſidence of the 
landgrave . of Heſſe. Beſides the ſovereign courts: and 
public offices, it has an academy for claitical learning, 
with three churches, one of which is French, and the 
Lutheran church of St. Elizabeth, in which it is pre- 
tended that ſaint lies interred. Her monument is plat- 
ed over with ſilver gilt, adorned with a profuſion of pearls. 
In this church have alſo been buried ſeveral of the land- 
_ graves of Heſſe. The German-houſe is the refidence of 
the provincial commander of the Teutonic order for 
Heſſe, and the commander of Marburg; and near it 
ſtands Elizabeth's hoſpital, the care of which St. Eliza- 
| beth, they ſay, recommended to the above order. The 
— For commander, by the convention of Caſſel, 
is choſen alternately from each of the three religions. 
The prince of Heſte has a fine ſtud of horſes here. 
_ - + Marburg has been twice deſtroyed by fire, and in 1529 
a folemn but fruitleſs conference was held here between 
Luther and Melancthon on the one ſide, and Zuinglius 
and ¶Fcolampadius on the other. Towards the cloſe of 
the year 1645, and the beginning of 1646, this town and 
caſtle were taken, after a furiouscannonading, by the troops 


4 Yo 


time regent of Gaſſel, ſent againſt it; - © : 
SGieſſen is a fortified town on the river Lahn, and has 
an old caſtle and arſenal. In this town, alternately with 
Marburg, is held the joint court of appeals: it is like- 
wiſe the ſeat of the regency, a conſiſtory and ſuperinten- 
dency, and has alſo a 
here in 1607, a claſſical academy, and two churches. 
It is ſubject to the houſe of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, and is de- 
ended by a ſtrong wall and regular fortifications. 
Duarmſtadt is ſeated on a river of the ſame name, in a 


fruitful and pleaſant country, and has 2 | 


lace belonging to that branch of the Heffian hou 
which it gives name. It has alſo a regency, a court of 
appeals, a conſiſtory, and a grammar-ſchool], and in the 
church are the vaults of the princely family. It is en- 
compaſſed with a wall, and has ſeveral ſuburbs, near 
which is an orphan-houſe. | 

Homburg, a town ſubject to the houſe of Heſſe-Hom- 
burg, bywhofn it was built, and who tranſplanted thither 


* 


two French colonies, +: It contains a palace in which that] grand appearance. | the a 
prince reſides ; and both the Lutherans and Calviniſts here'|, colleges, except the chief court of juſtice, are 


jouſe, alſo near Caſſel; and at a ſmall diſtance from it is 
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village. The ſtates are compoſed of the nobility u 


| 3 monument of marble and alabaſter, that tales u 
utheran univerſity founded | the United Provinces to George Frederie df Waldec, 
is alſo a gymnaſium of fix claſſes, 


by the prince, Who is r rietor of three 
in the territories” bf Maydebiirg and dhe 
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Aab of Paderborn; to e hems | 
Helſe, änd the elecorate of Menta de che out. 
alſo by Heſſe; and to the weſtward by dhe dutch « 
Weſtphalia ; extending, according to Dr. Buch 
about twenty-eight miles in length, and tweitty-three? | 


| 


| ö and even ſome gold, which is , | 


in value to that of Hungary. Of the gold gather ered out 


parts alſo afford alabaſter, marble, and ſlate. + 
This country contains thirteen towns. and a marke 


towns, It is only on extraordinary occaſions that the 
whole body of the ſtates are convened ; for on 'Ordinay | 
occaſions, none meet but the nobility. and the repreſet. | 
tatives of the three deputy toẽwe nuss & 
\ The: greateſt: part of the inhabitants are Lut 
and the reſt Calviniſts, except a few Who are of the p0- 
piſh religion. SAY Voip £9 {pA E 
The manufactures of this country are coarſe cloth, - 
barragons, calamancos, dimity, ratine, and other ſtufſ; 
paper, and great quantities of hard- ware: 
| The titles of the Waldec family are, Prinee of the 
ſacred Roman empire, t of Pyrmont and Nappo. 
ſtein, lord of Hoheneck and Gerolſeck, & 
The prince of Waldec has not yet obtainel a ft int 
vote in the college of princes; but enjoys a ſeat at tbe 
diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine 
The prince has a privy- council and court of fiefs, 1 
regency, a chamber of finances, a foreſt coutt, and: 
court of law. The two laſt courts are compoſed of the 
ſame members, who alſo, in conjunction Wirk dhe ge 
neral, and one ſuperintendant, form the eonfiftory, From 
the court of law an appeal lies to the chancery Oe 
the prefecturates preſide four judges, who are luborai 


** 


to à rural chief juſtice. dn mm, 
The principal places in this county are the following: 

Corbach, the capital, and the firſt: of the three de- 
puty towns, is alſo the ſeat of the high. court of Juſtice, 
and conſiſts of the Oldand New Town, each of which ha 
its church. In that belonging to the Neu Towm Is aol 


* 


one ſide of the choir, and was erected by the republic of 
who was field-marſhal of their forces. In the Neu Toun 
and ſeven maſters. 
Wildungen, a town ſeated on a hill, and the 2 
deputy town, is both larger and batter. built than Old 
Wildungen; it has a Daun ſchool; containin Tye 
claſſes, and an orphan-houſe, In the choir belonging ® 
the church, the republic of Venice here erected a ine 
monument of alabaſter to the memory of Joſias prince 
of Waldec, who commanded their armies with great le. 
putation. PATEL eee ES. 
Arolſon, a regular built, thriving town, ſeated nes 
the river Aars. The prince's palace, of which prince 
Frederic Anthony Ulric was himſelf architect, makes 1 


All the above-mentioned oft, . 


enjoy the public exerciſe of their religion. The landgrave 


8 5 : Pat 8 
Beſides the Lutheran church, the Calviniſts and e 
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length; but ſome parts of it lie ſeparate. 


zul vegetables; all "which. are excellent in cheir ſeveral 
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£ per Rhine.” | The-income arifing to the laſt count of Ha- 


to above five hundred thouſand florins. = | 
In this county are five towns and ninety-ſix villages, 
the principal place in which is the following:; | 
Hanau, the capita lof the county, is ſeated in a large 
plain on the riyer Kinzig, near the place where it runs 


into the Maine, and is compoſed of the Old and New | 


Town, both of which are fortified. The Old Town, which 
from time immemorial has belonged to the Hanau fa- 
mily, is ill built ; but the palace called the Burg makes 
a good appearance, and has a fine flower-garden. Both 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts have their particular church, 
and here 1s an univerſity built by count Philip Lewis. The 
Jews dwell in a particular quarter, and are allowed 
ichools. To this Old Town belengs a large ſuburb. _ 

The New Town is not only of greater extent, but the 
ſtreets are ſtraight, broad, and clean; moſt of the houſes 
on both ſides are very re zularly built; and it comes 


minate in a grand ſquare in the centre of the town, where 
the public markets are kept. At each of the four cor- 


ners of this ſquare js a well of tolerable depth, walled| | 


round with marble, and adorned with ſome foliage and 
xon-work, on the top of which is a large lamp, that is 
lighted every evening. The church in which they preach 
both in Flemiſh and French is but one ler A 
by a wall from top to bottom into two ſeparate apart- 
ments, The gallery in the French part is very ſpacious, 


and is an amphitheatre ſupported by twelve columns of | 


0 ſtone, upon which the roof reſts, and the cieling is of 
8 N very well adorned. The Catholics have no church 
— but perform their deyotions at a village ſeated a- 
e rom Hall. Ee rn fre ra 
he New Town was built in the year 1597, by the 
Walloons, or Flemiſh refugees, who enjoy extraordina 
8 lebes! they have their own magiſtrates, and the if. 
8 all the town offices, which the members of 
4 * and Dutch congregations can alone poſſeſs, 
h 3 at preſent the German Calviniſts conſtitute one 
3 the inhabitants, and the Lutherans a fourth. 
= are ſeveral woollen manufactures, particularly of 
NES ſtockings, both ſilk and worſted, linen and 
bre mn. Hanau is more particularly famous for the 
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bleaching is alfa carried pn in this city; but | 
article in its imports is timber, which is brought down 
the Maine to this city, as is alſo rough and caſt iron, 
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Pe „ 1g: oo EP Fro fart 
ie neighbourhood of Hanau is Philipſrube, a beau- 
Itiful ſeat near the village of Keſſelſtadt on the Maine; It 
I was huilt by count Philip Reinhard; but received very 
great improvements from count John Reinhard, his bro- 
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T n 3 
'Of the free Imperial Cities Us 
ET 25S $94 31%, 24.741 - OR 
F RANCFORT, or-Frankfort on the Maine; the 

.” uſual place of the election and caronation; of the 
kings of the Romans; alſo the place where'the: ſtates-of 
the Rheniſh circles meet, and à celebrated: Hans- ton, 
is ſituated in the fiftieth degree ſixteen minutes north la- 
titude, and in the ſeventh degree thirty-ſix. minutes eaſt 


2 delightful, healthy, and fertile country along the Maine, 


— 


by which it is divided into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the 


the latter into two, and both are reckoned. to contain 
about three thouſand houſes. The fortifications, which 
are both regular and ſolid, - form. a decagon, or figure 
conſiſting, of ten baſtions, - faced with hen ſtone ; the 
ditches are deep and filled with freſh water; and all the out: 
works are placed before the gates. There are, however; 


f little worth notice, except its fortifications, | which are 


tolerably J. There is in particular a large horn- 
work, a ditch full of water, and a. covert way very 
judiciouſly contrived, ranging on the head of the ditch; 
which muſt be paſſed in order to go to Saxenhauſen on 
ve irregular. 21 ger n neee 

e town-houſe of Franefort is a yaſt building worth 
ſeeing. The hall where the emperor is choſen is not very 
large; but it is adorned with pictures, among which are 
the following: one of, Eſther and Ahaſuerus, in which 


hundred and fifty years ago; that is, with fardingales, 
two Elders; that of Dionyſus, the tyrant and his favou- 


rite Damocles, with a noble repaſt before him, which 
he does not touch for fear of a ſword that hangs by a 


| lender thread directly over his head; Seſoſtris Ring of 
Egypt, with his chariot drawn hy captive kings; Eg 


hinard, ſecretary to Charlemagne, and Emma his ſpouſe, 
that emperor's daughter; Scipio Africanus reſtoring a 


The fore part of this ſtructure is ſupported by arches, 
under which during the fair of Francfort are toy-ſhops 
of all kinds; and over theſe arches is a hall, where the 
emperor uſually dines after his coronation, and into 
which opens the chamber where the election of the new 
emperor is canvaſſed. In the above hall the emperor 
eats at a table by himſelf, and the electors have alſo 
their ſeparate tables. The floor is covered with black 
and yellow cloth, the livery of the houſe of Auſtria: 
upon the eieling. is painted the ſtory of Ganymede car- 
Tied away by Jupiter's eagle; and the hiſtory of a 
falſe. witneſs who had accuſed; a perſon of murder; but 
when he had confirmed his evidence by an oath, a large 
raven, it is ſaid, having forced his way through one of 
the windows of this hall, perched on the villain's head, 
and tore out his eyes with his beak ; on which the miſ- 
creant being touched with remorſe, confeſled his crime, 
and had his head ſtruck off, | _ 415 362) 

In the back part of this ſtructure are the eity offices, 

and the diet chamber of the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
as likewiſe that of the dictaturę of the circle. Amon 

the archives of the town-houſe is kept the celebrated 
golden bull of the emperor Charles IV. which is a parch- 


eba in the bath, 
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Beat quantities of roll tobacco made up here; wax- 
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ment book of forty-three quarto leaves, containing the 
| funda. 
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longitude, ſeventeen miles to the weſtward of Hanau, in 


names of Franefort and Saxenhauſen. The former of 
theſe being the largeſt, is divided into twelve wards, and 


the land ſide. There are fix baſtjong in all; but they are 


the figures are cloathed according to the mode about one 
ruffs, doublets, &c. ; the hiſtory of Sufannah- and the 
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young captive princeſs inviolate to her bridegroom; and 
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© This cathedral of St. Baytholome large building, 
; Sue there are only two or Cr ing 5 render it 
of notice. Tue firſt is a fmall, aq 8⁵ and narrow |. 


- Chapel, which is dafk and without any ornaments,” ex- 


the walls. The other A that A notice is 4 


joined to che baluftrade of the choir, and has ſome” re- 


| workmanthi p. 


_ apoſtles and martyrs, the length of the days and nights, | 


the zodiac, the four ſeaſons, the moveable feaſts, &c. 
with hammers in their hands. This curious piece of 


of the inhabitants are Lutherans. It is fad to have been 


took away 


fundamental 1 of the empire h in Lee in 15 
"capital letters] This famous piece is, according to ſome 
i caſket 7 but Mr. Keyſler fays, it ie 
Won ſet with mother of peatl, and 


| lined with en velvet; and that the Lins is _ we | 


> EEE. 


cept the red cloth with which it is hung near the ar, 
in that part where the electors or their repreſentatives fit. 
This altar is very mean for fo celebrated a place, and the| 


peror, are benches of very common -wood placed againſt | 


chapel, to which the elected emperor is conducted, in or- 
der to be crowned by: the elector of Mentz, an Aud 1 is no- 
thing more than an if̃on eloiſter, without any ornament, 


ſemblance to a parrot's cage. The altar in it has no 
other ornament than 2 braſs crucifix of very indifferent | 


The above places /nterad the attentiefl of travellers on 
account of the important 'buſineſs performed in them; 
but the curious clock in this cathedral, which conſiſts of 
three or diviſions, is perhaps more worthy. of no- 
tioe. In the loweſt, Which reſembles à calendar, are 
wid hg we the firſt of which ſhews the day and | 
month; the ſecond the golden number, with the age 
and. chang of the moon - and the third the dominical | 
letter. The fourth and fith circle repreſent the antient 
Romati calendar. On the fixth are the names of the 


and the entrance of the ſun into the twelve ſigns of the | 
zodiac. Tbe ſeventh and eighth circles exhibit the hours | 


i hs are Ye handMGind e ſirultizes 2 
'of red marble that juſt! deſerve the name 0 palace Lind 
the Loon cit the Compete? png Pe ; as 
rierſhof; the Cullenhof, the erman⸗ uſe. 
Fe bean the the bri bn ag the Maine, — 4 
armſtadt palace the prince de ls | 
the houſes of counts. of Solms, Schauen e an 
Schonbaxn ; and there are three Principal ane 825 
Al ne bridge which ſorims the ation detween 
55 ae ee is fourf 
3 length ; and over a gate as you enter upon it is . 
inſcri ption in leners to the fallow wing purpoſe ; & In 
FE hp rela Leopold I. the moſt ay en oh 
ec Romans and Germany, i 27 | 
© mia, the true father of his country, F TE 
6 4 the empire enjoys an uninterrupted — 
1. Pang ty,. this fortified gate WAS. repaired — web the city of 
ranc ort. The Jews 8 conſiſts of a 
narrow Liu about an Engliſh mile in length, wy 


8 4 4 At each ane e Sate, Which is 
carefully ſhut every evening, and web carried to the 
magiſtrates. The houſes are moſt] +: five, or 


| ſtories high; but the apartments pb . filthy 


| This quarter is ſaid to contain three ouſand 
perſons ; but, according. to the Jew: themſelves, they 
amount to ſome thouſands more. The principal com- 
meree they carry on here is in buying and ſelling old 
.goods, in oing tom inn to inn to ſell toys ee 
and in exchanging ſuch money as is not current ber. 
They are obli 33 under ſevere penalties, to fetch w 
when a fire happens in any part of the city, however dil 


tant it may be from their quarierg 3 $64, 4n return the ma- 4 
Nn de N them to choc de gee s out of their | 

own bo for dere eie 

happen Shang them; but thoſe who, 


their decifions, are 70 Td to 


and minutes when the ſun riſes and ſets. In the other [the Lutherans. 5 Re it tee to the 


cireles within theſe are the diviſions of the twelye ſigns of 
The figures which ſtrike the hours repreſent two Fmiths 
clock-work was put up in the Wa 1605, Net repaired 


for the firſt time in 1704. black crape, bound. abo el necks by 


This cathedral belongs to the Catholies, though moſt 


built by Pepin, king of France, and eatly enriched by his 
ſon 2 acne. but the em — 2 Lewis of AN 
the greateſt part of its revenues, to puniſh 
_ chapter, who had ſided with the pope a aint him. 
The Ae of St. Leonard and Our Lady are both 
iate. In the church of the Predicants are two 
altars, ſtanding oppoſite to each other, which are de- 
corated with two pieces of painting by Albert Durer. 
One of them repreſents our Saviour's A zenfion, and the 
other the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary: but the latter 
is only a copy, the original having fallen into the elector 
of Bavaria's hands. There is here alſo a convent, with 
a church of the order of St. John; together with others 
belonging to the Carmelites, Dominicans, Capuct ins, 
and — iſh chapels. 1 
The od churches and convents are the Great 
urch; that of St. Catharine, where, in 1522, the firſt 


filthineſs of their . he men 

cloaks, that are extreme] y 8 and 9 2 — 110 
flapped hats, old greaſy ruffs, and thick 4 1 
Their women indeed are not quite ſo ra and dirty 
as the men; they. wear oaks their oloaths 


copper, and. round | heir 7 1 | 
about a foot broad, ſhinin | a heir ert ach 

formerly reſembled ran og lik the & 1. women; ; but the 
magiſtrates have yt them to wear a coarſe wrapper | 
about their heads, e at their forehead in two large 


| horns about four fing th in breadth, one of which is 


coyered with black +443 and the other with a piece of | 
lhwn dyed. blue. 15 irls are not permitted to enter the 
ſynage ue, and are diſtinguiſhed from. the e = 
men by their head-dreſs, Which is a piece o 
bordered with gold gauze. Many, ſeweſſes wear ear 
rings that repreſen t the. ſigns of their houſes; or ſh pe; 
as for | inſtance, if a cat be the ſign, 1 5 wife or girl of 
he houſe carries dangling ; at ber ears two cats in minia - 
ture of copper gilt. 
But though the J ewiſh worfhi and that of the Papi 
is tolerated in this ci V. and 1 in particular have 
many churches and convents; neither the F "rench.,agr 
German Calviniſts are permitt to have one 45 | 


_ _" Lutheran ſermon was preached; and to which is annexed. religious worſhip: within the ws , and are obliged to go 


à nunnery of ladies of noble birth; the church of the every Sunday to Bockenheim, which 5 2 A, ogy | 


White Women, ſo called from the convent belonging to | from the city in the territory of Hana 


it inſtituted for: ladies, and other oung women of high 
birth ; St. Peter s church; together with the chapel of 
the Glaubu the hoſpital church; St. Nicholas's| 
church ; as a >the church in Saxenhauſen. e 

Here is likewiſe a DD. of divines founded by Dr. | 
Pridius, and completed by Dr. Munden ; and a Luthe- 
ran jaſium, which coafiſts of ſeven claſſes; and ſtands. 


conti s to the church of the Bare-footed friars, and | at laſt be permitted to build a church juſt without 7 
in it is the - library. The alms, ' orphan, and work 


houſe is a well contrived —_— under good regulations, | the two churches at Bockenheim every 
e hoſpital of the Holy to about two hundred and fifty, many wealthy perſons in 


that are ſtrictly executed 


perſons among them have frequently hn 15 1 — ſum 
to the magiſtracy, for leave to aſſemble for r public wor- 
| ſhip in Francfort, were it in ever ſo mean a 4 4 
Tru b f is their unchriſtian partiali V. ; their br 
reformers, and ſuch enemies are they to religious 1 | 
that this privilege has . been . refuſed 
However, Mr. Buſching ſays, that it is ught they 


town. The number of coaches hich” 85 na e 
unday 


Ghoſt is one of the wealthieſt foundations i in the whole | Francfort being of the reformed church; and it 1s, there 


a common ſaying, „ That the Roman catholi 


cs have the 


city. 

„ is of a circular form, without any fuburbs; & churches, the Lutherans the ee and t 
but the ſtreets are gen 33 narrow, and the houſes are e viniſts the money.” TIT | F 9200] 
aiſter, and e with ſlate; | _— Among 
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' « above-mentioned old tree begins to decay. 
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| The imperial town of Wetzlar is ſeated on the Lahn, 
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5 ee, 8 is, fteen feet nine inches: | its height is 
cegual'to that ot WE jouſes near it, and it ſtill bears 
"04" eery, year} The: ſhells of che nuts it produces 
angry ick but the kernel has the ſame: flavour-as | 


« miſt: be particularly favourable to hazel-trees ; for 

hazel-trees planted within th fifteen years in 
2 . Kae garden, are already above twenty feet 
« highs": Theſe recruits are the more neceſſary, as the 


5 irs held at Francfort ate fainous all over Europe; 
4 wy Keyſler obſerves, that ſome merchants, ' who 
re competent judges, aſſured: him, that ten millions of 
llt would hardly purchaſe the merchandize expoſed 
to (ale at one of theſe fairg, the goods in the warc-houſes 
and ſhops included; Di the manufactures carried on 
here; thoſe. of ſilk and porcelain Are the m | conſi- 
3 always been an imperial city. In the diet it 
holds the ſixth place among the imperial 'cities of the 
Rhine, and alſo votes in the diet of the Upper Rhine. 

The magiſtracy here canſiſts of a judge, the bench of 
ſchoffen or aldermen; the ſecond bench. of the council; 
together with the third, which is compoſed:of attificers 
and tradeſmen. The laſt is alſo ſummoned in affairs of 


neral concern, and. executes the offices relating to the 
police; but the direction of important affairs is lodged 


in the two former, out of whom the two burgomaſters 
are 3 Law-ſuits are here determined 


ſiſtory are two ſchoffen, ſenior miniſterii, the two eldeſt 
paſtors, and two civilians. The territory belonging to 
the city contains a number of villages, ſeats, and farms; 
and the ſides of the Maine are adorned with a vaſt number 


of gardens and vineyards, in which ſome of the vines are 
propped up by ſtakes, and others ſupported in the form 


of arbours; but the wines .they produce are; not very 


ng: 7% — 5 0k 
We ſhall now take notice of the imperial cities of 
Friedberg and Wetzlar. . | 


The imperial city of Friedberg ſtands near the Ut eb, 


on a very fertile ſpot on the ridge of hills called the Hohe, 
and was formerly much larger than it is at preſent. This 


city enjoys the twelfth ſeat on the bench of the imperial 


towns of the Rhine. The magiſtracy, with the greateſt 
part of the burghers, are Lutherans. It is governed by 
a burgrave and ſix nobles, who are members of the ge- by 


neral council, and of that of the ſtates; and when any 
affairs relating to the empire and cirele come on the car- 
pet, notice is given them of it by the magiſtracy, that they 


may jointly agree on the perſon to be deputed, and on 


the nature and extent of his powers. 8 


near its confluence with the Wetzbach, and on the 
other ſide the Dill. The magiſtrates and . molk of the 
— — are Lutherans. Beſides the cathedral, which 
the roteſtants hold in common with the Catholics, they 
have a chapel, and a grammar-ſchool in a building that 
Was originally a Franciſcan convent, and the church of 
the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt; | The Catholics have not 


only the uſe of the cathedral, - but a Franciſcan convent, | 
Ny th a church, and a Jeſuits college. The Calviniſts 
l * likewiſe a church here. In the town-houſe are held 
ne meetings of the imperial chamber, which in the year 


1693 Was removed hither from Spires. 


etzlar was an imperial city ſo early as the days of 


the emperor Frederic I. and has the thirteenth bench of 


the imperial cities of the Rhine, and alſo a vote in the 


| 


diets of the Upper Rhine, 


64 


ns and Syndics. The members of the con- 
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9 the Family of Naſſau,” and 11 


Naſſar, 
icipal Places belinging to each-of theſe Princes... - 
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_ moſt. ſouthern part of the circle, is in general @ 
mountainous ' barren country; yet is lniterſperſed:with 
ſome fertile valle | 
bout forty miles; and from eight to twenty-five in breadth; 
It belongs to the Duke of Neuxponts, - whoſe annual re- 


venue ariſing from this dutchy; is computed at three hun- 
dred thouſand florins. - © © 8255 e wh e e © 
Deuxponts, the capital of this dutchy, is called b) 


the Germans Zweybrucken, and in Latin Bipontium, aft 


which ſignify Two Bridges, à name which it received 


from its two bridges over the rivulets of Bliſe and Swolby- 
on which it ſtands; and this name it gave to the whole 
dutchy. It is ſituated in the forty-ninth degree thirty 
minutes north latitude, and in the fourth degree thirty- 


one minutes eaſt longitude. It is a ſmall, but neat well 5 
palace erected in the modern}; 


built town, and has a ſine palac 
taſte. Of the great church here, . the Calviniſts have 


the nave, and the Catholics the choir. | The Lutherans 
have likewiſe a church, and in-this town is alſo a gym- ; 


naſtum, N the Thirty Years War it ſuffered ex- 
tremely, as it a 

In avale at a ſmall diſtance is Schuſlic, a pleaſure- 
houſe erected by Staniflaus, the dethroned king of Po- 
land, during his reſidence at Deuxponts; but it is now 


gone to ruin. 


— 


century, left to his two ſons, Walram and Otho I. the 
county of Naſſau, with its feudal, patrimonial, and here=" 
P a6 ont 75 25ab202 Mt ood brie 
With reſpect to the firſt line, William Henry, prince 
of Naſſau- Uſingen, left two ſons, who were the founders 
of the two preſent ruling lines; namely, prince Charles, 


of the Naſſau- Saarbruck- Uſingen line, and prince Wil- 


liam Henry, of that of Naſſau-Saarbruck, who, on the 
twenty third of September, 1735, _ to a partition, 

which the laſt gave to the former all the inherited and 
eſcheated land on this ſide the Rhine, and the former 
gave to the latter thoſe lying on the other ſide of that 
V i r $1844 
8 2 remaining line of the deſcendants of Otho 


is that of Naſſau-Dillenburg-Dietz, which ſubſiſts in the 


prince of Orange, hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 


Provinces. | HATH 04 03-43-3345 10 
The titles of the prince of the elder line deſcended 
from Walram are, Prince of Naſſau, count of Saarbruck 
and Saarwerden, and lord of Lahr-Wiſbaden and 

Idiſtein. | 1 | 

- His arms for Naſſau are a lion, in a field azure, ſemee 
of billets or: for the county of Saarbruck, azure, a lion 
argent, ſemẽe of croſslets argent: for the county of Saar- 
werden, ſable, a ſpread-eagle argent: for Mors, or, a 
feſſe ſable: for Weilnau, or, two. leopards paſſant gules: 
for Mehreinberg, verte, a ſaltier croſs,” or, ſeinee with 


or, on a feſſe gules. . N ot y: x 
The titles of William V. prince of Orange, and ſtadt- 

holder of the United Provinces, with reſpect to the ter- 

ritories of Naſſau are: Prince of Naſſau, count of Kat- 


| zencllenbogen, Vianen, and Dietz, and lord of Beilſtein. 
His arms for Naſſau are, azure, a lion or, ſem6e- of billets 


ſeorz; for Katzenellenbogen, or; « lion rampant be ; fot 
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"THE. ditchyof:Deuxponts; which i ſitünted in the 


I extends in its greateſt length a- 


did in 1677, when it was taken by the 


croſslets, or: for Mahlberg, or, a lion ſable: for Lahr 
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neighbourhood is a. large menagerie, with a. pleaſure- 
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5 good wine couptry 
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ſeat or voice in the college of princes; but have five [. Hersfeld its 


Votes at the Het af the circle of the Ufper Rhine. The 
Pein inger- branch jacqitired à ſrat and vote 
in the college of princes in 1659, and haue td other 


Cipal places in Which are the fal lowing -: 


1 


one At a ſmall diſtance from 
6 


| eee 
beautiful viſtas, they being 
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paſſant, F 
ces of tl autient line of Walram have no 


Tie 


votes, both which are inherent in the ſtadtholder of the 
| of Meſtphalia. bar $40] 3 1218 Nin Haenr 
he county 


1 n LVL e e. 
of Naſſau-Dietz lies on the river Lahn, 


and-was ſbrmeérly called the Golden Country, onactount 


of its fertility, and conſiſts of nine preſecturates, the prin- 


. 


3. 


ſeated on the Lahn, over which it has a bridge of 
ſtone, and is djvitled into tha Old and New. Tun. The 
pfince has a palace. here Which ſtands on a. hill. The 
Calviniſts have two churches here, and the Lutherans 


I 
% 
IG 


a ſeat belonging to the ines ſeated on the Lahn. N £3 

T Weilbur N r touren which ſtands on an ems 

nence 7 river. Lahn, over which: it bas ia bridge of 

tone. The prince palace ; - 
apartments, with a fine | au belonging to it, T 

All the roads near the town form 


Ty 


each planted on both ſides with a to] of trees. In the 


*% | 
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Hhowe 1.45 2 1 18 , 
In the country belonging to Iſi 
gen is Wiſbaden, a handſeme, populous,” and. thriu ing 


doph ſeated. in the lordſhip of the fame name, and in 4 
gooc Tue prince's palace in this place 


was built in the beginning of the preſent century. The 


„warm baths here were known to the antient : Romans 


* 


/ 


French in 1676 but was again rebuilt, 


and are fill: famous. This town ſuffered greatly in t 
wars of the dere e but has been ſince con- 
Ge 


ſiderably improved by prince George Auguſtus . 


The prince of Nailau-Uſingen has a beautiful ſeat in 


the village of Biberich, Which is ſituated on the Rhine⸗ 
it was erected by prince George Augul 


* 


liſhed by prince Charles: the building is large and mag- 


nificent, and ſtands in a delightful ſituation. 
Tbe lands belonging to Naſfau-DSaarbruck, are fituat- 


ed between Lorrain, Which lies to the weſt, and Deux- 


nts to the eaſt ; but though it is for the moſt! part ſandy 
5 42 woody, it abounds in iron and pit- coal, and the ſoil 
| in ſome places produces good corn. . 
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Saarbruck, the capital of this little diſtrict, lies on 


9 


ng, It was ſet on fire, and its walls-deſtroy- 


by the Imperialiſts, on their recovering it from th 
conſiſts of about two bundred houſes, 5 with 2 Lutheran 
and Calviniſt church. The prince's palace in this place 


was erected by prince William Henry. O poſite to this 


town on the other ſide of the river is St. Johann, with 


which it has a communication by means of a bridge. It 


is equal to Saarbruck in extent, and is. defended by a 
rampart and moat. The Catholics-are in the poſſeil on 
of the old church, and ſince the year 1727, a new one has 
been erected for the Lutherans. ee 
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* the Principality 0 Hersfeld, the Counties of Solms; Up- 
228 eb, and Vigna ; tbe Lordſhip of Wſtburg, 
and tbe other ſmall | States in the Circle of the. Upper 


3SJESIDES the countries already deſcribed in the cir- 


cle of the Upper Rhine, there are a conſiderable | 
number of others, moſt of which are very ſmall and in- 
conſiderable, and are only: remarkable for having a ſeat 
and voice in the college of princes, and in the diets of 


this circle; 102 SORT. 485.74 „„ ET IT 
One of the chief of theſe is the principality of -Hers- 


feld, or Hirchfeld, which borders on Upper and Lower 
long, and the ſame in 


Heſſe, and is. about twelve miles 
breadth. It is ſubject to the houſe of Heſſe Caſſel, who 


; 1 FP . 4 , 
1.603 219 8 


Dietz, the capital of a prefecturate of the ſame name, pri 


the ton is Oranienſtein, 


p 4 

* 
N 4 
# 7 
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here contains ſome! very f le- 


Naſſau- Saarbruck-Uſin- 


y in the 


ſtus, and embel- 


ISayn-Witgent ny genſt 
[of Berleburg. Each houſe has a diſtinct vote-both-+in the 


- Rhine, and the college of Wetteravi 


|ceinberg, whoſe counts enjoy the ſame f 
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| | , tal, Is: ſeated rn WE, _ 47 2 f : 
miles to; the ies. Caſſel; eee * 
city; un which is à palace, a cathedr 
a ſeminaty, and a wealthy. hoſpital; 
The county. of | Solms! is chieffy gtüated on- boch fd 
the Lahn, and borders on che tötritorieg ef > Hed, 
Naſſau, and the diſtrict of the dity of Wetzlar. and 
abounds in; corn and-cattle, and has many in min 
which-employ: ſeveral founderies and other OR 
The counts of Solms, which are ſuppaſed to be 
branch of the family of Naſſau,” are-Civided-into the tw 
incipal branches, that of Soltms-Braunfeld;: and that of 


4.4 


U 


Solins-Lich, each of whom has; the following tide, . Lory 
of Munzenberg, Wildenfels, Sonnenwald, X. and ther 
arms are, for Solms, or, a lion are; for Munzenber 
party per feſſe, or and gules; for Wildenfels, fable, a lion 
The counts of Solms have four yotes in the college of 
the imperial counts of Wetteraviaz and alike nutaber in 
the diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

Te principal place in the whble county is Braunfels 
which is ſeated on a hill, where is a handſome: caſtle c 
palace belonging to the prince, fortified after the antient 
manner, and is. a place of great ſtrength. It: contain 
within it a church that alſo ſerves the inhabitants of the 
town, which ſtands on the outſide. Both che caſtle and 
town are ſupplied with water by works erected at the 


foot of the bill.” In the ſeventh century this town was + 


. 


twice deſtroyed by fire. r ot $11 03s 5 
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Upper Iſenburg is thus called to diſtinguiſh it from the 

county, of Lower Iſenburg, in the Palatinate, and pro- 
perly eonſiſts of the lordſhip of Budingen. It is à fine 
corn country, that has alſo ſome conſiderable woods, 
paſtures, and vineyards; and is watered by. ſeveral little 
ſtreams, as the Kinzig, the Semen, and: the Nidder. 
The four princes of the houſe of Iſenburg govern dif- 
ferent parts of this country, and a« in the colſege of the 
imperial counts of Wetteravia, and in the diets of the 


— 


eirele of the Upper Rhintu !!: 
The principal places in this county are the t yo folloy- 
ii % P 249 09 HT 
| "Offenbac: on the Maine, a ſmall town, which con- 
tains a palace, a German Calviniſt, a French Calviniſt, 
and:a Lutheran church; and has ſeveral flouriſhing un- 
nus ufe .... OD TINT: 
Badingen, though à ſmall town, is the capital of de 
whole country. Ihe palace here has a fine parterre, 
contiguous to which is an orphan-houſe, in | which a 
woollen manufacture is carried on. Here is alſo a fte · 
„ f Fa atv 


2 x A ; 


„ 1957. e225 949 tc tf 1 SEL U gd 0Rte 2 B90 
The county of Witgenſtein is nineteen miles in length, 
and its greateſt breadth is ſomewhat aboye thirteen. It 
borders on Heſſe-Darmſtadt, the principality of Naſſau- 
Dillenburg, and the dutchy of Weſtphalla. Some part | 
of it are very mountainous, but yield plenty of wood 
with mines of ſilver, coppet, and iron. It has good pal 
tures; but produces little grain except oats. 
This county is divided between the two houſes. of 
ſtein of Witgenſtein, and Sayn- Witgenſten 


college of te counts of the empire, the diet of the Uppet 


. 


venue of theſe counts is computed at fifty thouſand rix- 


The principal places in this county belonging to each 
of the counts are the following : y 
Witgenſtein, ſeated on a high mountain, and the p# 
trimonial-houſe of the antient counts of W itgenſten, 
and where thoſe of Sayn-Witgenſtein ſtill reſide. 
Berleburg, a ſmall town ſeated on the little river me 
len, near the place where it falls into the Eder. In ths 
town is a fine palace, and two other houſes belong 


to the count. nee ;; Po 0 1 

There are alſo the counties of Falkenſtein and 8 
es; 

all not 


ſmall 


as they have no towns worthy of notice, We 1 


trouble our readers with a dry deſcription of theſe 1 


| diſtricts, 


The. 
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on melee e ; "and firſt of 


"Jon... Ii Situation, 3 Product 5 
Precgatives of, of the” Biſhop.” 'A 2 5 the 2 1 
ee e remarkable e bs wy) 26 n wr 


1 


SET LES | * 


the 


bie h inhabit the « count 
' peopl e who. nl 


T4: Weſer and the Rhine were antientl y 25155 
phalians, and 21 them that territo1 
5 Weltphalia; but the circle of Welk phalia, which con- 
Kitutes a part © of that country, compriſes i in it other terri- 
tories ; and we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
| circle of Weltpl 
| that name. 

This circle is ; ſurrounded: by the Burgupdizn, circle, 
the United Provinces, the Northern or German Sea, the 
Upper Rheniſh, and the Electoral Rheniſh circles , it be⸗ 
if two hundred miles long, and between A hundred and 

and two hundred broad. 

Certain ſtates were formerly reckoned in hls Grate” 
which at preſent no longer belong to it, as Utrecht, 
Guelders, and the biſhopric of Cambray; in other x 
| ſpes alſo the antient and nc jern Jiſts of the countries 
of the Weſtphalian circle di- er greatly from each other, 
We ſhall include under it the biſhoprics of Paderborn, 
Munſter, Liege, and Oſnabrug, the dutchy of erden, | 
the principality « o Minden, the: duteby of Cleve, Juliers, | | 
and Berg, &c. the principalities of Eaſt F rieſland wel. 

ors, &c, 

The ſummoning rinces and directors of the circle are | 


received the name ; 


lia, Weltphalia Wer and the dutehy of | 


abound. in Shs. 3. but it is moſt remarkable for. its bacon 
and veèni 4 
The Weier waſhes a ſmall part of che country to the 
eaſt, and the Diemel, after traverſing a great part of the 
biſhopric, diſcharges "itſelf into it. The Bever and the 
Nette receive their ſource in this country, as does alſo 
the Great Hemmer, the Hee, the Nieſe, and other little 
ſtreams, Which, Fa into the Weſer; the Li 9175 which x - 
ries here, runs "by Weſel into the 'Rhide, he othier 
fivers are the Alme, the Pader, and the Ems. . 
In the whole biſhopric are twenty: three towns, chres 
boroughs, 8 pariſhes, , and ſixteen monaſteries, = 
al ſubject to e biſhop, ; ww 
| The inhabitants are 5 general of the Romiſh religion; 
but there are many Lutherans atnong them, who frequent. 
the churches of that N 2 the” bes erage, | 
countri | 
Te ge 4 is 2 prince of the empire, and ſits at the 
| diets of hy empire between the biſhops of Hildeſticim 
and F n, and as a prelate is under the archbiſhop 
of Nientz. The epiſcopal chapter conſiſts of twenty 
four prelates and capitulars, Io muſt be twenty-one 
years of age before they are a admitted, and muſt h 
their goble extraction four degrees backwards. | 
Tuns revenues of this ſee, Which is Tafffagan to 
is N to be about e a : of thirty 0 
unds: 


N arms of the biſbopric are, a croſs or, in a fas 


rules, 
The high colleges here are the gencral-yicarſhip, th | 


"TK 
£5% 


the biſhop of Munfter, and with him the electors of 
Brandenburg and the Palatinate, as dukes of Cleve and 


Juliers, both of whom, in this directory, enjoy-to ther * 


but one voice. The diets of the circle were uſu; Y af W 

hw pt 18 55 ; but none have been held fince th 
r1 

Dae 2 he archives. belonging to it are kept at 

With reſpect to religion, this circle is one of the mix- 

ed, and both the catholic and proteſtant ſtates nominate | 


two alſeſſors, to aſſiſt at the 1 imper ial and eee 


125 empire. 
= We ſhall begin this circle with the biſhopric of Pader- 
m, which is bounded on the eaſt by. Heſle, and by the 
| on IN ers which divides it from . principality of 
4 00 85 on the north by the county of Lippe; on 
IN the counties of” Rietherg and Lippe, and 
dutchy of Weltphalia ; and on the ſouth by the fame, 
e county of Waldec, Its greateſt cn from-caſt 
amounts to -two miles rom north, to |. 
fouth i it extends e PT Les Ul bh | 
tis for the moſt part a very fertile country, and in 


| Particular produces a good breed of cattle, It has allo 


175 council, the re -chancery, the aulic-chamber, 
5 55 ga po and e Ae dt b 
This biſhopric is divided by high dan tlds, alt 

the Egge, into the Fore and Upper Foreſt diſtrict. * 

Paderborn is the capital of the biſhopric, and is an an- 

tient city that ſtands in a pleaſant fruitful country, in 

the fifty-firſt degree forty-five minutes north GO and 
in the eighth degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, 
and takes its name from t ic river Pater, 0. which Tifes in 
the center of it. Five of the largeſt ſprings riſe under the 
cathedral and the adjacent houſes, diſcharging ſo copious 

a ſtream that at twenty paces diſtance ſeveral mills, and 

afterwards a ſtill greater number in the town, are driven 

by it. In the cathedral formerly ſtood the i images of the 

twelve apoſtles made of the fineſt filver; but in 1622 

duke Chriftian of Brunſwic took them away, and cauſet 

rixdollars to be ſtruck f from them, with this inſeription, 

Cob 8. *FRIEND,, HE PRIEST's ENEMY. He alſo ook 

the ſilver coffin of St. Liborius, which he likewiſe 

verted into money. Here is a collegiate - church, "two 

'patiſh<churches, a Benedictine abbey; a college of Je- 


| ſuits, five other cloiſters, an univerſity erected in the ny 
1015. 


| . 
i 
| 
| 
N 
| 
F 


1 41 ULM or 
pm. | This ai aden 


N \ 
bg - 


koned amon 887 fe-towns; aind carried on * 


* great trade; ut; this trade is decreaſed; and the ijahabi- | 
ant Lor the maſt part; ſub6ſt by. 4 meta ds Ma 


oteatget yo; 12 gind 6 io whom) od, 
thorn, two! miles fm P: 


At, 


* * which are not above half 478 abunder, te 
ieee qualities: the nt is limpid, p 7 


2 


tee, and contains ſal·armoniac, 


ochre, iran, 1 12 allum, ſalphur, hitre, and dene neg 


the other is as cold as ice, turbid: and-whitiſhy/ yet 
e fine: contents; but the wat ok terial 
_ taſte, and id havite than the coltiers: It is ſaid: to be a 


it are immediately thrown into convulſions ; b 
recovered by an infuſion of common ſalt and vin 
The third ſpring, which is about twenty paces di 
from the other two, is of a greeniſh colour, but very 
Elear4-the-taſte has a mixture of ſweet and ſour. 


defeated and flew Quintilius Varus, and rduted/the Ro- 
man army under his command; a moſt important victory, | 
which freed the Germans from the TIEN Tue 
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! Ou. Biſbopric of Monstern "orien a4 


.- MN: Produce, and Rivers ; the Rab 0 Sy 
 habitants;the Arms, Prerogatives, and Revenue of the e Biſhop; 
a a Defeription of the City of Alete ond Coefeld, _ 


HE biſhop ric of Munſter is bbignded d on the ch 

by the principality of Eaſt Frieſland, the county 
of „ Oldenburg! and the prefecturate of 'Wildeſhauſen, | 
which, belongs to the electoral houſe of Brunſwie; to 
the eaſt by the biſhopric of Ofnabrug, with the Counties 
| of Tecklenburg, Lingen, at 50 Render; to 6 oh ſouth 
by a ſmall part of the dutchy of Weſtphali 14, the county 
of Mark, and the dutchy of Cleve; and to the weſt by 
the United Provinces, the Canary of Zutphen, and the 

rovinces of Upper Uſſel, Groningen, and the coun 

aden 5. and is the largeſt « al the Weibel 


Tbis country is generally level, yet is interſperſed with 
ſome agreeable eminences, but has no high mountains. 
The extenſive heaths ſerve for the broking of cattle; 
It has alſo fruitful plains, fine woods, and good quarries 
of ſtone.” 


| biſhoprics. 


The rivers here abound with fiſh ; the principal of them Munfter, the principal town in the whole 5 
are the Ems, which traverſes the whole length of the | was formerly one 3 


1 and is increaſed by ſeveral ſmaller ftreams, | par- 
ticularly by the Aa, which riſes in this country; the Li pe, 
which 4 its boundary to the ſouth; the Fecht . Ich |: 
riſes here, and the Berkal. The lake of Dummer, which 


is near five miles in length, and half a one in breadth, lies | 
between this biſhopric and the county of Diepholz. BY 3 

Munſter, beſides its capital, contains twelve towns| ß 
that are ſummoned to the land diets, with twelve others | 
thathave not this privilege, and the ſame number of finaller| 


towns. g 

At the Reformation the doctrines of rede 1ed 
ground i in this country; but the exerciſe of that 82 | 
was afterwards ſ upprelled. There are ſtill, however, ſe- 
veral nobles, among whom ſome are of the Lutheran, nar 
others of the Calviniſt church; and at Weerdt both are | 
tolerated: the popiſh religion, however, prevails. 5 

The principal commerce of the inhabitants is in hogs | 
and 4 hams. They deuten endeayour to 
preſerve a neutrality, when their nei; hbours are at war; 
and though there are ſeveral fortreſſes in the dioceſe, | 
they p ay twelve thouſand crowns per annum for the pro- 
Sen of the ſtates of Holland, Who have uſually a Sreat 
ſway in the choice of a biſhop, | 

he provincial ſtates of this biſhöprie conſiſt of the 

clergy, the nobility, and the ene. towns; 
. and are uſually held at Munſter, 
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to a eity ol the empire; it Was 2 of the princes: takes place == 5 


perfect cure ſot the: worms, yrt the fowls-that drink of 
are ſoon | 


In this territory is the famous field of battle, where the | | 
brave Par Arminius, general of the German forces, 


5 1 with double ditches and ram 
br as 55 o a Citadel called the Brille, erected by biſh 


Sat 
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1 AHA. 
$:4/Tls „ie pines of-h 
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Liege; but in ſuch a manner; that 
ſits between, both. He is the firſt "ns 
15 — of 1 


« yeat f 
ied pa 
= cept — iht 
a 


3 As 1 3 
1 unknown in any other part of the empire. 
This biſhopric is divided into four quarters, . 
which is ſubdivided into a number of 1 the 
principal places in which are the f 
Munſter, in Latin Monaſterium, the capital Aa 
biſhopric, is ſeated in a very fruitful and'pleaſant ſpot on 
river Aa, in the fifty-ſecond degree ſixteen minutes 
north latitude, and the ſeventh degree twelve minute 
Hrs 1 thirty-eight miles a of Oſna. 


5 


Chriſtopher Bernhard, in order to curb the town, Th | 
city is atmoſt of a cire form, and has e 
The houſes are moſtly i in the Ade taſte, 8.5 755 the prin. | 
cipal of them arerin the four market places, particularly | 
the U and the halls belonging to the Pay 
nies; In the ſouth-eaſt part of the city is a large 
where the fronts of the houſes reſt upon pillars, pls 1k 
handſome piazzas, This city has as ates ga 115 u 
(pariſh. churches, beſides a college to the Je. 
ſuits, a great number of can Net, 204 2 xligi 
houſes; moſt of them ſtately piles, and forte” of the 
very delightfully ſituated in the e is atiful 
This City is famous for the treaty 7 of Fg 8000 | 
are i in the year 1648, between the . S en kn the em. 
peror, and the princes of the empire, by Which an end 
was put to a war which. had laſted thirty years, Wich vat 
profuſion of blood; a deciſive treaty Which e abliſhed the 7 
fortune of many ſovereigns ie liberties of the empite in 
general, and the free exerciſe of the Proteftaht religion i in 
che empire; and a treaty upon which thoſe thit have been 
ſince made with Germany and the northern parts, have it | 
E | great meaſure been founded. Hae: 
Coesfeld, a town ſituated i in a fine plaig, is, next to 


5 


14 It 
the Hanſe- towns, a at preſent 
contains two | pariſh-churches, . one college wr" Telults, 


four nunneries, and one monaſtery, and has likewiſe 2 


; princely judge. In the year 1591, it ſuffered Sage bi 
fire, and in FOE it wa we oy by the 1 


ry 


0 the Bibepric of Lacs 50 n 
* gane "ry DIO Produce, and. Rivers. The Stats of 
the Cay : the Religion and Commerte of the Inhabitants; 
with the Titles, Arms, and Prerogatives of the Biſh; 
the Offices by which the Government 1s adminiflered ; -- 4 
particular Deſcription x the * 7 Liege, as 25 0 
Dinant, and Spa. 


2 biſhopric of Liege les in tes ebe Fe 
is bounded on the north by Brabant; on the 2 
by Limburg and Juliers; on the ſouth by Champagne % 
Turemputg; and on the weſt by Brabant, Nami, a0 | 
Hainault, extending from north to ſouth above 7 | 
five miles; z but dividing and running much to the — ; 
ward, is of yery different breadth; me final} diſtti b ae 
'this biſhdpric' he within the jaritgiQtivn f Braban 


Lüxemburg. 
rok is a delightfut tract, abounding egg 
Aure-grounds, and cattis: the hills are covered 


W 


The arms of this n are, * feſſe or, in a 910 
azure, , bot; 


vineyards, which produce Wines cat reſemble the mid- 
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3 ices bf Burgundy and ham gne, and the coun- named Cornillon. Thefe ſeveral par 

duns conſiderabie fore ſts, - with many quarries of mar- a communication with each other by br 

1 had ges tone; alſo mines of copper, lead; and iron, | This city is well fortified, and e "by. a citad 

wälen, vitriol, and pie-coal. This biſhopric is like- [eredted oh the mountain bf the Holy Walburg. At the 
.- celebrated for its minernl waters, as thoſe at Spa foot of this mountain ſtands the grand epiſcopal, palace, 

as ODT WILT Eon gon EO io bee | n | DUTNL GOY the 

be principal rivers by which the country is watered, [was rebiille in 173, at the FRE 1 
ce the Macle and the Sanbe. © |] ſtates, in a regular and fine taſte, In it are, not only 
The provincial ſtates conſüſt of the chapter of the no- | held the meeting of the ſtätes, but the high colleges. 
bility; and che burgo - maſters of the towns; theſe have] The coubcil-Houſe, which was ruined by a bombard- 
neral treaſurers and fix receivers,  Each' of the] ment in 1691, was magnificently rebuilt in 1714, and 


„ 


= BY ( | contains'a public, library. This city has ſixteen 'S, 
I bs 
wh to aſſiſt 
— hee of Liege. 8 
al lv of the city of Liege, conſult of beer, arms, nails, | two cloiſters bf both ſexes; two colleges of Jeſuits, one 
„, becher, and pir-coal, all which are exported fron? ſeminary, ten hoſpitals, and a chartreuſe. The pug 
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ſhopric is the third in rank in the circle of Weſtphalia, [liam's convent lies Sir John Mandeville, the famous ro- 
The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the biſhop is divided in- | mantic Engliſh traveller, and near his grave are kept the 
to ſeven archideaconries, and the chapter conſiſts of ſixty ed ſpurs, _ na he wth ang — tomb is an 
ons. ll inſoription in old French, requeſting paſſengers to praß 
11 prince's privy council, which is filled with ſpiri- VVV ˙•˙»¹²¹ẽV; 1 5 „ 4 | 
tual and ſecular counſellors, decides all affairs relative] The city of Liege is not only called the paradiſe of 
to the ſuperiority and immunities of the country, 57 the clergy, but the hell of women, they being obliged 
the rights and prerogatives of the prince. The aulic to drag the boats, carry burthens, and work harder than ja 
nnd rent-chamber determines all matters with ref to | any other place; as a conſequence of this it is termed the 
his revenues. The officialſhip has the direction of every | purgatory of men, as their wives generally domineer over 
thing relating to religion, The court of the ſchoffen, or | them. 5 en e bf 3 
high judicial court, determines all criminal cauſes. The In this city are a multitude of brewers, who export 
ordinary council examines every thing that comes be- great quantities of beer. The manufacturers of arms 
fore it by appeals from the feudal and allodial court, as | and * in this city have a great demand for them. Its 
alſo all cauſes inconſiſtent with the privileges of the em- | leather and ſerge is alſo famous; and from this town, 
peror. The feudal court judges in all feudal diſputes, | and its territory, the Dutch receive moſt of their pit- coal. 
and the allodial court in all allodial controverſies. What | The magiſtracy have been ſeverely handled by their bi- 
s tiled the court of the twenty-two judges ſuch officers | ſhop for pretending that Liege is a free imperial city, 
3 abuſe their power. Aland diſputing his authority. In the year 1691, it was 
This biſhopric contains twenty-ſix towns, which are | bombarded by the French, and in 1702, taken by the 
divided into the Walloon and Flemiſh. and has fifteen duke of Marlborou hn. 
hundred pariſhes, ſeventeen-abbies for monks, who muſt | About two. miles from the city is the epiſcopal pa- 
be gentlemen, and eleven for ladies: ſo that the annual | lace of Sering, in which the biſhop uſually reſides dur- 
revenues of the biſhop are computed at three hundred | ing a conſiderable part of the ſummer; and near it, on 
thouſand ducats, and he is ſaid to be able to maintain | the Maeſe, is a well built village, that contains many 
eight thouſand troops, without opprefling his ſubjects, | pleafure-houſess © 
the bulk of whom are of the Popiſh religion. Hui, or Huy, is ſeated on the Maeſe, which at this 
The principal places in this -biſhopric are the follow- | place receives into it the little river Huy. It lies in a 
2 F iI © | pleaſant vale, and is divided by the Maeſe into two parts, 
ſege, by the Germans called Luyck, is ſeated on | that have a communication with each other, by means 
the nver Maeſe, in the fiftieth degree forty-ſix minutes | of a ſtone bridge. The ſmall river Huy alſo dividing 
north latitude, and the fifth degree twenty-eight mi- into ſeveral branches, forms a number of little iſlands in 
nutes eaſt longitude, in a vale between two mountains, | the town, that are inhabited and joined tog 
one of which ſtands to the north, and the other to the | bridges. To the north of the town lie five or ſix ſub- 
The city itſelf is generally divided into the Old | urbs. Huy was once well fortified; | but it has been 
Hauber, and into the New or Lower Town, and the | frequently beſieged and taken, particularly in the year 
bY ſubdivided into two parts, namely, into the iſland | 1715, when its fortifications were deftroyed; but tho 
and the quarter beyond the Maeſe. The Upper Town | it has undergone various misfortunes, it has ſtill man 
: ds on the EY of the northern mountains, which | fine houſes, with one collegiate, and fourteen - pariſh | 
2 Weg the Holy Walburg, and extends on the ſouth | churches; an abbey, a cloiſter of regular canons of the 
og arm of the Maeſe, by which it is ſeparated from | order of the Holy Croſs, ſixteen convents of both ſexes, 
de Fat ef the Lower Town called the Iſland ; but to | and a number of chapels and hoſpitals. On the river 
10 Lg: terminates on the Great Maeſe, which divides | Huy are ſeveral paper-mills and iron-works, and the ad- 
70 om the quarter beyond that river. The Lower] jacent country yields corn, wine, allum, ſulphur, and 
hi” alſo called the Iſland, is encompaſſed by two | pit-c ttf. en ALERTING 
oo of the Maeſe, which unite at the point of the] Dinant, in Latin Dionantum is a city ſeated on the 
ng, and the quarter beyond the Maeſe is a penin- | Maeſe, amidſt hills and rocks, and conſiſts of the Tg 
utuatad between the river and the eaſtern mount properly ſo called, of the Lower Town, the iſland 
64 „ Rrr | | auuarter, 
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_ "carried baby obs "Pp in 729 9 6 f "+ 
1 ep ' handled | by. the Frenc b, 15 1674 it 


deparhte. 


here, are imported from the 1 of Minden and 


money thus br 


ra 


the 'Aulttians, and the fol owing by dhe Tranche“ 
6 did not reſtore it till the; peace Rs pat | 


id contains. thres. hundred houſes, ' "The, part ca 
Old Spa, which is. properly only a fubur #Þ 4 
* ts. ol miſerable cottages: ;..and. when 1 ran gerd arriye, 
th 0 inhabitants ſend out a "ſwarm of 95 ren to, get 
What the e houſes of New Spa ar 


bs e wooden. buildi 
0 fathio wooden bui 8 
; "that, 0 7 ings, ibs 


n make N hundred 

: Te 55 of the Capuchins and es 

f en Ars; both ſeated upon 8 and 

i Borg x hrs at . 4 N The in A kl 

. C FEE is ve oe, and as it is the beſt i in the 

- place, is moſt age e by . rs. The name of. 

: the fie principal wells are Tunnelet, Watpotz, Sa- 

* ere, Geronflerd, and Pouhon.. The inhabitants. are | 
A al 5 making toys, and other things for ſtran- 
ers, to W hom they are very civil, and. ready to do them 
5 Juv offices. Near the city. there are excellent filb, 


game, ee eee che Sp: | 
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C7 ods; Extent, Produce, and Rivers. © of i 1 "I 
munis, their Employments, e and Trade. The Re- W. 
ions eflabliſhed with regard to there being ' alternately a 
5 and Poprſh Byhop. Its . public! 
ffices, and Chapter: with: « Wa ATA ly he 


uy of Ofnabrag. I 
” "HE biſhopric of O WR 


3 


is „ Ed Ws "ey center 


Munſter and the county of Ravenſbur on the eaſt by 
the ſame county and the principality of 

the weſt- by Munſter, and the countries of Lingen and 
Tecklenburg; but the prefecturate of Reichenberg lies 
s biſhoprie extends forty- ſeven miles from 
north to ſouth; and between nineteen and twenty-eight 
from eaſt to weſt, 

. Almoſt one-half of this Wanntie conſiſts of heath- 
lands: that yield paſtures, and above ten forts of turf, 
The country, however, produces as much rye as ſup- 
plies the neceſſities of the inhabitants, and five hundred | 
Kills are employed in drawing ſpirits from it. Conſiderable 
quantities of 1 oats, and moſt of the barley uſed 


the county of Erne as there are but few 
cattle bred in this biſho great numbers are brought 
from Eaft Frieſland. ay r has but little wood, 


but, beſides their turf, they have e ſome coal-pits. | Marble 
is alſo found here, 

The principal rivers are the Bas and the Hunte, both | 
which viſe in this coun G1 

The inhabitants are ligent and laborious, and the 
country people here ſeldom fit, as in other parts of Ger- 
many, by ſtoves, but uſually by the fire- ſide, where they 
perform their principal work, which is ſpinning; and 
about ſix thouſand peaſants go every year to Holland, in 
order to mow, cut turf, and do other work for hire; and 
it is ſaid that the meaneſt of them bring home twenty, 
and the beſt workman ſeventy florins; 75 that the ready 


at two hundred-thouſand-florins a year.. 
There are in this biſhopric many 8 who belong. 


part] r get e cher : artly to the 
e The number of Anders 


two churches, and the latter 


Fe The in ſing ning yarn; And manufastuti 
kind. f linen, inch: iSconveyed by the En gh car te 

: | and Spaniards to cheir ſettlements in Africa ; 1 lid N 

ee all. e coae, wolien ot mar 


; country. 


| Sh, 1 EY W. 2 Pr Felebrated fof its PEA io Lucberan biſhop, z..aud in con 
| r di in Aa alley ſurrounded with m mot 760 


the 


4 of the circle of Weſtphalia, and is bounded on the |. 
north by the biſhopric of Munſter; on the ſouth 


Minden; and 40 


churches, and frequently only certain little di 


ee 


At the peace. of Oſnak 1648, 
this Fee Would mio (Hh, img, 
eration: that the be 
 Brunſwic had or the fake. of :a.genetal Peace: male's 
veral valuable ſacrifices, namely, of the co adjutorſh; 
|| Hallerſtade and Magdeburg to-the-eleftar of Bran * 
ce .of that of Bremen to the king of Sweden, ian; 
the iſhopric of Ratzeburg to the dukes of It 10 

bung, . the. Lutherans, cho were to Rave the alte 
were to be a 2 prince 1145 houſe of DR, 

e the preſent voyal 
25 of that, the alternative was to 


the proteſtant alternatiye has been en 
neſt, grandfather to his late 5 and 
next turn by another prince Erneſt; the late/ki 


Joyed hy prince Ii. 
afterwards the 


Fx who, was created duke of Vork ; and: upon 241 hog 


the archbiſhop of Cologne, who was the laſt 3 
F Se the ſecond ſan of the king of Grent · gf 

was e d biſh iſhop, in 171 » at two years of age. ON 
But thou ugh, this biſhopric is alternately »bered; 

the houſe. of Hanover, it is not ſo wh regard to. 0 
| Popiſh biſhops, whore choſen out of different familiy 
by the chapter, which conſiſts of twenty-five. Pers the 


eccleſiaſtips; thoſe of four, 
for the: ſupport, of their. college: : and the other three 


not of being elected iſhops, as the Catholic e ate 

When there is a Popiſh bithop, he is ſuffragan to te 
E of Cologne as metropolitan; but when the 
s a Pro 


troduced here in 1534, 
Fl; with 
1 


ittle more than the name of a biſhop. - [10 


fix es in a i Geld argent. FI 
he biſhop is a prince of the 8 end mr 
the diet of the empire in the councit of the be 
tween the, biſhops of Munſter and Liege. 
The public offices are the prince's — ah 


has the care of the epiſcopal board- lands, and the ſuprem 
The prince's chancety d 
lands and juſtice, conſi {ting of two Catholic and two 
Lutheran counſellors, one of whom is at the ſame tit 


inſpection of the 4 0 


a director; as alſo of a Catholic and Lutheran ſecretay, 
From this court an appeal lies unmediately to the ſupreat 
court of the empire, The epiſcopal officialſhip enjoj 


whom, notwithſtanding, an appeal may lie to the aß. 
cial. The prince's Lutheran land- conſiſto ory is com 


ſecretary. 


which has a 8 ſeneſchal, together with a rent-m 
who. collects the revenues belonging to the billiop; a 
rural count, or judge, a court clerk, and a ſiſcal. Tied 
prefecturates conſiſf of pariſhes, and the pariſhes of per 
ſantſhips, which are properly ſmall villages wr 
which many peaſants reſide. together. 

All the officers-muſt ſwear to be true to the ſovercg 


ought into — country may be reckoned and the chapter. On the deceaſe of a biſhop the chaptef 
takes poſſeſſion of all, and fills up, in conj 
the magiſtrates of che city of Oſnabrug, the rw * 
fices; for almoſt all the offcers, the rural count en 1 
ants is |.cepted, loſe their poſts on the deceaſe of a biſhop ' 
| 983 to be nearly equal, * the former have thirty- they are again reinſtated in them 


junction 


by the: chapter, 7 


twenty; bur no Jews | retains or diſcards them at pleaſure; but the new 


are-dwlerated | in the m_— 


A *» 


& 


in ma e 
| aga akes: 4 changs fs in the officers. "Th | 


n 


3 


SSS „ / nf dtd on nl 


ly: af Gent Britin 


Aae W olfenbuttle, now, eee * 


rev ues of eighteen of whoſe -prebends art ally 
4 5 


r am ot aff 


Lutheran canons only, who are capable of dec 9 


teſtant biſhop, the exereiſe of the mar 
urifdidtion i is to be ſuſpended. yok the e dee | 
the. biſhoꝑ f either denamititti - 
the dignity and power of a Ranzen 


... The revenue; of this biſhopric aniovnts 0 bene 
by | twenty and thirty thouſand pounds. 
The arms of this a re an or ils d 


in civil cauſes, a juriſdiction jointly with the chance; 
but, with reſpect to ſuch eccleſiaſtical matters as belag 
to the Catholics, jointly with the archdeacons, fro | 
of a ſecular ee two eiae counſellors, 111 


The biſhop ric is divided into . 1 


qa 502 
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| tid dite oh, dat 


„ol this my that Kin 


- Criſpin and Criſpinian; and here Are Al. 


| bil St. Catharine. 


10 * 
hope 18 


eps 


N hy 


9 85 
nab Ty 


00 e th the 


"REY „ js 1 ang the 3 degree | 


EE GY 


ws by” Ne "minutes 10¹ | 
| Me any, butt he buildin ings are antique 


is commanded, 
which 1 1s. an. abb Or rat 
to fetire to for devotion. 


Eh 


not1- , ge on 
men of quality 


ndred; but: fe 1 . Fen, nl not. pulous. 
palace Was built by biſhop .rneſt Au us, 

ond 2 gs to the eleQoral. houſe, of Brun a gan 
1 If flally t reſigns it to.the Catholic biſhop far his 

> iP his palace 18 well. fortihed And, ſeparated from 

Bi cd by a a bridge. "This fry ure is erectei in the 
"Forth of A hexagon, and At each Corner is a turret, with | 
2 cbürt in the middle. 7.3 was in one of the apartments 
reotge I. expired, on the eleyerith c 
2), in the arms of his brother p prince Erneſt; 


of June, 1 
and, it is laid, in the very room where he was born. 


The chancery is blut an indifferent building. In the 
hall of the council-houſe, hes; the celebrated peace of |. 
- are the pi Etures of. the ſeveral am- 


648 was dec FL 
: badet who ated at it. There Axe alſo Thewn here, 
in 4 thin folio, the portraits of the biſhops of Qſnabi rugs | 
which George Bergen uren ew with his pen. In St. Peter 8 
Sthedral are ſhewn the tler coffins in which lie St. 
interred ſeveral 
biſhops. The cathedral church of St. } ohn is the ſecond 
; 5 fimechurch belong ging to t e 
ave 


e two pariſh-churches, w hich are th 00 St. Mary| 


The. Romans have not 1555 offitege 25 LE pro- 
ceſfons in the city, In their ee -yards the Lutherans | 
are ſometimes buried, but the Catholics are not interred 
in thoſe belonging to ; the Lutherans. 

There 1s hive a college of ] ſe 
Dominicans, and a nunner 
mandery belonging to the 
with a ſinall church, and a 15 
Till the year 1595 the Luth ans and Papiſts had a ſchool 
here in common, at the Tum Carolinum, in Which 
were teachers of both churches; but in that year a ſepa- 
ration was made, When the Lutheran .afoſe, 


uſtines ; alſaa com- e 
E = - of St. Geor 


ge, e 


in the poſſeſſion of which the town Was confirmed in 


1603, by the aulic-chamber of the emperor and empire. 
In 25 Collegium Carolinum the Jeſuits have their 

The church belonging to the Tloiſter of Auguſtines, 
which wzs deſerted at the time of the Reformation, has 


been converted into a priſon ang. houſe, « — Den] 
There are here alſo three well built hoſpita „ and ſome 
ſmaller ones, with a | A and Lutheran en 


houſe, 


The principal Ul of the inhabitants 

upon the linen trade, and the foreign manufactures re- 
tailed here. Ihe magiſtracy are Lutheran, and re- choſen 
annually on the ſecond of Janus 1 was the firft 
owe in Weſtphalia that received the L ,utheran, doctrine, 
lerman Hecker, a monk of the order of St. Auguſ⸗ 

thu and former 1 to rpg preaching. it here 
from the pulpit in the yea 
power of the biſhop in 


police; ; and i Is 42 ho 
with t 


# #, UL if 


0 poiſed 


feng of the eright of "coming copper, rome, n it 


Aerciſed j in the year 1740. 


t- 


ke. v. i, 
U the Principality of Mpx. 
trs Situation, Extent, aid Produce : * the Religion and Trads 


i the Tnbabitants « the, everal Offices by which the Gavern- 
i adniniflered : f the Revenues received by the Ki * of | 


It has ſeveral 
hündin puolic eee and is encompalied y with walls 


y at mountain within can- 
| a place for 
The number 
of houſes, excluſive, of. the | public buildings, amount to 


The 


e Wee of | 


of the 881 of St. John. f 


f 7 * ſp A 86 TH S. 4 8 1 1 + 8 7% 
oe = | 


45 ſeate n a1 


| 


8 


dhe welt fille of the Water, in. 1 che fag ee d 


and all ſorts of cattle. 
he Luthezans 


— 


15 2 1 
9 2 fen his Gn eker Leite b 1 z 
rom witiy; and à parts rs in 0 
2 Liter of - Minden and nd Lnibbecke, | as k 
fe we: principalith | of: Winden les to — welt of. the 
biſhopris. of Ofnabrug, ** is; hundred 
Land founesn miles in circuit, | for the {moſt 
part of good corn· and, and Carried on 


with great dili ence, the e pply the heigh- 
bouring —— with corn, and e wheat 
and barley; flax alſo is cultivated with'ſuch ſucceſs, that 
they are. likewiſe able to ſupply-their neighbours. with 
it. The meadows and paſtures. breed a confabratie nun- 
ber of cattle. They have - alſo: wood, pit- coal, by 
and ati important ſalt - Work, which ſupplies both the 
territories of Pruſſia and the adjacent countries with has 
commodity. - The Weſer:traverſes the Ferri indivet 
great advantage to its eommerce. a8 £4643 3 | 
With reſpect to the religion of the inthebjbnnts; thoſe 8 
of the Romiſh church —— public worſhip only in the 
city of Minden, and the .Calyinifts eyery quarter of a 
year at the Citadel of Pete : all the ehurches 


lin the country belong to the Lucherans; yet the yet the ts are | 


allowed. . v hools at hieſy e 1 

he inhabitants are chiefly employed in eld: 
et breeding of. cattie, the Hoon . weav- 
ing of buckram. They alſo make a kind of half linen 
and half woollen ſtuffs: conſiderable quantities of yarn 
are exported from this principality, and the coarſe linnen 
made here is ſent to England and Spain. There are here 
conſiderable breweries, a great trade * corn, ſope, horſes, 


Charlemagne ereQ this country Ry a biſhopric; zi but 
the preciſe, year of its foundation is hot known; though it 
is ſuppoſed to be about tlie year 803, from which time, 
to the peace of Weſtphalia, are reckoned fi biſhops; 
wut at the peace of 228 in 1648, the biſhopric of 
Minden wa dae as à principality to the electoral 
houſe of A urg, inſtead of the ceded countries of 
omerania. On the fifteenth of October, 4649, che 
eleQor F Tederic William cauſed. the citadels of this prin- 
poſſeſſed by his officers ; and on the twelfth 
of. Fi ebruary, 1650, received the homage of the intia- 
itants. | 
Over this principality and the county of Ravenſburg 
a regency is appointed; whictalſo, in conjunction with 
the two ſuperintendents of theſe countries, and the Pro- 
teftant court-chap of Minden, conſtitutes the > con 
ie Both gollges conduct in common ſuch affair 
as relate to the ſoyereign; but the regency alone enj | 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, that over the knights in the 
| firſt inſtance, and over the others in the ſecond. The 
war and , domain-chaniber all affairs relating to 
war, trade, and mahufaQures. Out of theſe colle 
or offices, anqther of health is appointed; which; when 
| any infectious diſeaſe prevails among the inhabitants, of 
;| cattle, makes the neceſſary proviſion for putting a top 
to it. Here is alſo a provincial medicinal dollige. : 
whicha member of the war and domain- chamber preſides 
and takes care that the country be provided with ſeilful 
hyſicians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, and 22 At 
Minden and Lubbecke the civil power is allnimiſtered 
by the magiſtrate, but in the country by officers ap- 
—— for that purpoſe; and it is alſo in ſom̃e meaſ 
cercifed by the chapter, tlie provoſt 'of the chapter, 42 


everal religious foundations. 

The annual revenue arifing to the ſovereign from the 
5 we ane are, atcording to Dr. Buſching, rated at 
ſomewhat mote than a ton and a half of gold of a hundred 
and fifty thouſand riædollars; and e revenues of the 
war- cheſt, ariſing froni this princ bality and the cdutitle# 
of Ravenſburg, Tecklenburg; and Lingen, are eſtimated 


The principal places in this count aire follow 
Minden, the capital:of the princalieg, is ſeated 9 ng. | 


at about two tons and a half of gold. 


+ 
1 
L 


done minutes north. latitade, and im the eighth Ig 
gree chirty- eight minutes eaſt longitude. It is à neat 
and well fortified town, environed with ramparts ; and 


ditches, and has a ſtone· bridge over the Weſer. Its com 


modious ſituation for trade and navigation, its * 
| 0 
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| ture, and, 
Chapter conſiſts of eighteen perſons, who are partly Ro- 


| - +40 che 


times been 


f are of the Lutheran' religion, trade in N 
on agriculture, and the breeding of: cattle, 0 


daries, where it reeeives the former into it. Th 
rivers of this dutchy are the Wumme, which riſes on the 
borders of Lunenburg, 


The cathedral is a noble 


4 . ee iy Lutheran, and has a chapter -crofs 
Which hangs at an azure ribbon; add) e 
the king in n The churchrof St. John alſo 

„and contains a co 

ten catholics. St. Martin's, the. nah) church be- 

longing to the- Lutherans, has alſo a collegiate founda- 

— nine perſons, who are partly Roman catholic and 

partly Lutheran, together with ſix vicars, Near Se. Mar- 


tin's church is a female foundation for twelve perſoils, 
the abbeſs of which has à pretty 
The third Lutheran church is that of St. Simeon. The | 
Churches of St. Paul and 8t; Nicholas alſo belong to the | | 
Tuben; but it is ſeldom, and only, at certain times, 


extenfive feudal ſeat. 


that divine ſervice i is per in them. It Has kettle | 

an orphan-houſe, d three alms- houſes. 

+ + This city has ſuffered greatly by war, And has ſeveral 
beſieged and takers + 

neighbourhood of | this city a memorable battle was 

fought on the firſt of Auguſt, 17595; in which the con- 


federate army under prince Ferdinarfd of Brunfwic totally 
of the allied army, 
particularly the Britiſh: foot, deals nalized their valour in fo | 
: 3 manger, againſt. much ſuperior numbers 
' Lubbecke is a ſmall town, ſixteen miles weſt of Minden, 3 
- "which ever. fince the year 1279 was encompaſſed with | mn 

1280 s conſiderable im- 


routed the French, when the troops 


them immortal a,, 


walls, ramparts, and ditches. 
munities, and in particular the juriſdiGon over a conſider- 
able diſtrict. In it are "thirteen gentlemens ſeats, and 
one of the order of Knighthood is always firſt burgo- 
maſter; hence the magiſtracy bear the title of knight 

er, and council. The inhabitants, moſt of whom 
yarn and linen; 


they alſo carry 
brew den e and diſtill ſpirits. Near the pariſh- church is a 


collegiate foundation, conſiſting of one dean and four ca- | 
n whom chere muff be n a Roman catholie. 


* 
2 
* * 


are here in plenty, juicy on the welt Ide 
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Its 3 cap Extent, Produce, and Rivers the Religion 
the Inbabitants: the Offices by which the Government is 
miniflered ; with a 3 of the Gy of Verdm, 


F dutchy of Venlen terminates on the dutchy of 
Bremen and Lunenburg, and is computed to be 


_ about twenty- eight miles in length and breadth. It con- 


ſiſts, for the moſt part, of heath and high land, as alſo 


of foreſts; but on the rivers Weſer and Aller i is good 
' marſh land. 


The Aller waters Anden all the ſouth part of this 
dutchy; but the Weſer only ſome of the weſterly boun- 
other 


and traverſing the dutchy from | 
eaſt to weſt, receives the ſmaller rivers that riſe here, as 


the Fintau, the Veerſe, the Werdau, and the Rodau; 
after which it enters the dutchy of Bremen. 


The inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, and the 
country. has the ſame conſiſtory with Bremen, and alſo 


one and the ſame general ſuperintendent; but at Verden 
is alſo a ſpecial ſuperintendent, who is a member of the 
royal conſiſtory, and has under his ind} pection the twelve 


provincial pariſhes of this dutchy. 
Verden was a biſhopric foynded by Charlemagne; ; but 


at the peace of Weſtphalia, in 1648, the crown of Sweden 


obtained the biſhopric as a dutchy. It was afterwards 
taken by the Danes; but by virtue of the alliance con- 
cluded at Wiſmar in 1715, it was ceded, her with 
Bremen, by the king of Denmark, to the electoral houſe 
of Brunſwic-Lunenburg; and in the year 1718 the'king 
of Sweden made the lame — | 


e foundation 97 


Ss 


; 3 and: 
of che 1 and receives into it which: | 
- | riſes in the dutchy of Juliers. The Old Iſſel ali ora 
| a part of this durch, 
| much in fiſh; and the ſalmon, pike, and carp, n 


+ 


4 


- - agriculture: and breed of cattle, ſupply its inhabitants 
Wich the means of procyring à comfortable ſubſiſtence. 

— large, though dark ſtruc- | : 
near it is a" handſome chapter-houſe. Ihe 


} „ or 6806r4pmT | | Nn. 
15 | . 1 1 while FRE) and in ſome 3 alſo its] In the council of the | 4 
- p Great n 2s e 0 rr, 25 5 


10 hs the fame ney 1 * 
men namely, a chancery and 1 that & 
latter of which an 'afleflor fits, 


of this dutchy confilt of the nobility and town of Verda, 


Both the eduntil'of nobles here, and that of Dec 
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pon the plain in the | - 


tributions, exciſe, mines, war, &c. and under 


; ; 5 de 0 the' Dutthy of Ctxves:” ee 
Ir Aa Extent, Produce, and Rivers : f 2 . 


Verden, appear; in c6nj union with 
Bremen, at their diet of PT 1 5 fan 
ED 4 chat havea ww 155 

' erden ig ſeated on the 
. ine iv 4dto We 1 19 16 e 
requent & ſhips that and down. 
It is e Ay: the flft y-third degree ten miny 
latitude, and i the 11 de ree Sl Ton, 
four: churches; the cathedral; near PRE 
of St. Andrew, that of St. W © ip 
John. In bro 385 is alſo a Latin-IC 5 


F e 
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the Tubabitants : the Offices by "which the Gy 
miniſtered : "the Revenues the Ring i # v/ſta recti 
t Dutchy i: 10 2 Ha * the, Cities f C 
unis, ang } Wiſel. % HF 15 "2 N Y : 
HE dutchy of Cleve, e 
5 7% * = 60 biliopric of Munker, to the ENS 
utehy o the principality of Mors, the 
biſhopric- of Col aps EN Ef pg 


Gueldres and Muiiſter; extending ſores, miles in 
t wd ſouth,” and fifteen in br adth fr wi 
we | | 12 113 15 2 12 b 1 ] 
This countr bei hn corn, 1 AS. 
of plants: : it has very fat 
confiderable number of horned cattle and bores, Ing. 


neral it is well cultivated, and has many deli ghtful 9 


particularly near the city of Cleve: 


all Linh of Ie 
E od the "This! river divides the country into the eaſtern 
arts, 8 

ppe. The Maeſe touches Alſo on a put 
the Niers, 


All theſe rivers abound prety 


Rhine, are particularly admired. 


The inhabitants are moſtly of the Romim church; bat 
the Calvinifts, Lutherans,” Mennonites, and Jews, at | 


allowed the free exerciſe of their religion., There are fix 
collegiate churches, two'commanderies of the Teutonic 
order, one commentdam belonging to the order of St. 25 
the abbey of Elten and Hamborn, ſeventeen mon 


and about oy nunneries. | 
The rolee of Juliers, Cleve, and Berg, in in the JIE 
of the princes of the empire has been dormant ever i 


the dearly of duke John William. In the circle of Mel. 
phalia the elector of Brandenburg, and the electot P Pi- 
tine, as dukes of Cleve, Juliers, and Berg, bear all. 
nately the office of ſending the circular letters to ſum- 


mon the ſtates to vote; bur i in the di rectorium haye 00 


one voice between them. 1 
In the city of Cleve is the royal regency a appointed c over 


this dutchy and the county of Mark, to which the ancient 


aulic- judicatery has been united, and in it too is a con 
ſiſtory held monthly; ſo that chis high come 


all the affairs of church and ſtate, and appeals lie toit 


from all the other courts. The war and domain: cdu 
ber of Cleve, Mors, and the Mark, take cognizanc* 
every thing relating to economy, the foreſt, wh _ 
I 
provincial council eſtabliſhed in 1563, that regulats 
every thing relating to the police; bat civil and crimind 


affairs are adminiftered by the Fe i of * 


Fo og ts in | 
this dutehy, and fot the town of Vert, gen, Thi kad d. 1 


Sy i Ve ty 
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| ueldres; to the | 
weſt on — Ted Gueldres; and to the * | 
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into it the rivers. Roe, © 
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w king of Þ Pruſſia from |. 
the domains 


| Math, ; 
laces in this'Jutchy are the 3 
AE 2 Clivia, is ſaid logo its name from 
ig tuation among cliffs and the declivity of a hill, 
here it ands between the Rhine and the Maeſe, in one 
"| the ineſt countries. in Germany. It is ſeated in the 


fſry-Girl degree fifteen minutes north latitude and in the 


| twent 
bun dat pleafant, well halt, and weil 5e 


houſes belon to perſons of 
ber ne 1 — — "The Cale ls 


n 
— 


of the ordinary burgher 
ie: ad ddigbtfulh ſeated on the of a hill; but is 
regulaſand.cnot very Cham. It has ſtately apartments, 
wn there the in of-P reſides when he comes to 


this city. itants chiefly ſubſiſt by the ciccula- | a 
tion of ml occaſioned by the reſidence of his deputies, 
who govetn the dutchy, and by the meeting of the ſtates, 
who -afſemb!e in the caſtle. There are here-a German 
Calviniſt and a French Calviniſt church, one belonging 
to the Lutherans, and another to the Mennonites, toge- 
ther with an academy belonging to the Calviniſts, with 
2 popiſh collegiate church, two monaſteries, anda nun- 
gery. The river: Hel, which runs by — foot of the 
callle, is navigable by ſmall veſſels to the Rhine; and | 
on the welt ſide of the city: are what is called prince 
Maurice of Naſſau's park, in re are many ponds, 
canals, fine water - works, e. the like. Above 
them is the high hill of —— „from whence 

be ſeen Dae, though it is yy miles diſtant, w 

near forty other cities and towns, twelve of "which 
| ace ſeen through ſo many walks cut through the woods: | 
The prince's houſe ſtands in a wood on the eaſt fide, — 
| among other curioſities, has a noble collection of old Ro- 
man urns, and ſeveral other monuments of antiquity. 


cum, is a large, rich, and beautiful city, oo antly 
* 1 the 1 fide of the Rhine, four mi 
| ealt of Cleves. It is very antient, has à prett 
| trade, and was ee one of the pry goo 
Here is always a ſmall” 8 but though the forti- 
fcations were formerly very conſiderable, they have of 
| hate been neglected. The governor, with the magiſtrates, 
and many of the burghers, are Proteſtants, — have a 
church here. The Roman catholics have two churches, 
one of which is collegiate, [with two men a nun- 
nery, and a college of Jeſuits. 12 {AGF 4 
Weſel, in Latin Weſalia, is the largeſt 
town in the dutchy, it being populous and well ſeated for 
trade, It was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and an 
imperial city; but was exempted by the dukes of Cleves 
irom the contributions ou by thoſe towns to the military- | 
cheſt of the empire. It grew rich by the concourſe of 


Spaniſh Netherlands, and was garriſoned by the Dutch, 
8 whom it was mortgaged by the elector of Branden- 
urg. It was taken and plundered by the French in 
45 but was reſtored two years after to the elector, 
5 it had been diſmantled. Though this place ſubmits 
2.08 king of Pruſſia as its ſovereign, it is governed by 
ons lo laws. Both the town and its two ſuburbs! are 
fortified, after the modern way, with baſtions, half- 
| Moons, and ditches;, and. in the middle curtains there are 
tories which run into the ditch, and have 
Paces for the men and women in caſe of a-ſiege; and it 
Uh one of the ſtro towns in all Europe. It 
dr Citadel towards the Rhine; a ſmall harbour for 
The © Tu trade on that river, and an arſenal well filled. 
43 aviniſts, Lutherans, and Roman catholics have 
: caurches here. There are alſo a Lutheran | 
= monaſteries, a foundation forladies, called A 
of Paging me molt part part Lu and a —.—— 
r of St 
I 8 ohn. The wy a ſeat and voice 
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Emmeric, or Embric, in Latin Emerica, or Embri- 


merchants, who fled hither from the perſecution in the | 
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T HB coun af the Mk naked e the ave 
4 by the biſhopric of Munſter, on the eaſt by the 
qutchy-of. Weſtphalia, on the ſbuth by the dutchy of 
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and turnip.ſeed, dy ſuch. plenty of: flax-and Bap 8 5 
countries with them. It alſo 


to ſupply the neighbouring 


produces plenty of fruit, together with good kitchen 


roots and herbs. It has fine meadows and paſtures, with - 
breed of cattle, and all manner of game. In the 
mountains are mines of n ee lead, i icon, and : 


eee Cal- 
vinifts, and of the Romiſſi church; all being allowed the 


coal, with quarries of ſtone. 
The inhabitants of this 8 


free and public exerciſe of their religion, and no reſtraints 
laid upon the conſciences of the people, There are many 
manufactures here, the produce of which not only Cup. 


plies the country, but great ELIE $20, dy 17 ; 


ticularly c of hard-ware,” 

This country is ſubject to the ele torol houſe of Bran- 
denburg, who in 1753 appointed fix judicatories over 
the whole county, each of which has its own juſtice, 
aſſeſſors, and clerks: at the ſame time, for the regula- 


pointed, each of which has a — council. 
T he r 


Manic "by che influx of the Af e It 


has no walls, but is encompaſſed with ditches, 3 
the | and paliſadoes, This city is pretty large lt. 


tains alſo a gymnaſium iuftre belonging to the Calvinifts, 
in which are three en fellor 2 
large church, that alſo rr to the Calviniſts, a Luthe 
ran church, and a cloiſter of Obſervants, with noble ap- 
pointments for the Juſt before the north gate is 


_ Norder hoſpital; a noble foundation for proteſtant 
popiſh ladies; | but the ſmall church near it 22 59 - 

. —— by the Catholics. ; : 

anda built | 


This town has a confiderable OY ind ak 


much by fire, particularly in 1741, when three hundred 
and füt houſes were burnt down, with the council - 
houſe and the church belonging to the Calviniſts ; but 
better buildings have been in their ſtead, 


.Unna, the ſecond town of the county, is ſeated in 4 
ſine plain, on a riyulet called the Kottelbecke, and is 


ſurrounded with walls and ditches. It has a Lutheran 
pariſh-church, and an hoſpital church, in which the 


Calviniſts perform. divine worthip, as a Lutheran 


preacher does on Saturdays. Here is likewiſe a nunnery, 


e with a Romiſh chapel and a Lutheran ſchool. 


town is poſſeſſed of à very extenſive and profitable 


territory; and moſt of the burghers fubſiſt by agricul- 


ture, diſtilling, and brewing. ' This was alſo antientl | 
| one of the Hanſe- wns. 4 

At no great diſtance is the mountain of Haſlo, on which 
is the free ſecular foundation of Frondenberg, belonging 
to the Ciſteteian order, which has an abbeſs and twenty- 
four ladies belonging to it, and into which both the Pro- 
teſtants and Roman catholics are received: beſides ſeve- 
„ral tythes and corn rents, above a hundred farms de- 
ges ng to the peaſants are ſubject to it. 

ſer 


inhabited, and ſeated in a mountainous tract, . 


Lutherans have here three N ys A Latin chen ; 


| oil 


” Cleves; — 0 


eſteemed the an neee all ere Ne eg th 
minutes eaſt longitude.” It is] phalia, 


tion of affairs relatin ng to the police, four circles are ap- 
laces in this N are the N a | 


It has a citadel in which a commandant —_— and con- 
ors, and a Latin ſchool; with a 


one of the Hanſe-towns. It has frequently ſuffered very : 


on, alſo called Lon, is a confiderable town yell | 
he 
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ployment of the inhabitants conſiſts in manufactures and 


| ly 
Hams — with double rhe an which 
und is alſo defended r . 
fees ee two 
E but che 


n A the e eee public worſhip... 4 
. 2 Latin ſchool is one of the me archigymhaſia 
| . called) of Weſtphalia, To this town be- 
540 a conlidetable extent of err anions ial 
ei ee in corn. 1s bk 124 F 
** oi Ie was bene dus al the Hanſe-townes and che in: 
1 hgbitants thoſe their own magiſtrates; but, in 1752, the 
 _ _ King aboliſhed the ald magiſttacy, and appointed a 
= | ing — roy FTbey had here an antient body of Jaws, which 


| —_ por ahuwore of the imperial city of Dortmund, in 
Latin Lremonia, which is ſitusted re miles to 


tte * of; Soeſt, — 2 ee one of 25 Hanſe- 
towns. It is pretty and populous. It contains 
four Lutberan churches, one nunnery, and two monaſ- 
teries, It has likewiſe one of the three archigymnaſia of | 
Weſtphalia, and enjoys a ſeat and voice on the Rheniſh 
bene of che college of the imperial eities. Ehe ** 
—.— belonging to this city ls. . _— county, that 


5 


well "of ts Dutchies of Jutizns ond l A 92 8 


Their Sinuation, Extent, Product, and ' Rivert : ihr 2 
Ne ny theſe Dutchies are governed. the Revenues the 
letor Palatine receives from them ; with a Deſcription of 
; the Cities ack Ther Nur eu, u eee 


el: 41 


- | QUE dy of. 1 rs * 2 north dy | 


of : TIC 
7 0 5 ologne, on the ſouth b ——.— 
Tieres, and on the weſt by Liege 
ing about ninety miles in length, and in breadth ; in ſome | 
parts aboye forty- three, but in others much leſs, 
This dutchy as a fruitful ſoil, that produces all Gam 
oF corn in abundance, and has alſo good. meado and 
alen 2 1 1 The . of Den is e par- 
horſes, whic axe ſent to t 1 
| RE and alſo «6g Tance. Much 7 45 
3 here, and in ſome parts pit-coal is found. 
Wich reſpect to the rivers, the Maeſe terminates 3 iis 
country on the well ſide, and the Rhine on the eaſt, The | 
Roer riſes here, and, having traverſed a great part of the 
country, . receives into it the little rivers Worm and 
5 9 alſo called Inda or Inga. The * alſo riſes 
here, and traverſes the c to the eaſt. The e 
riyers are the Niers and the Ahr. 
The provyincial ſtates of Juliers waited i in the laſt cen-. 
tury for the maintenance of their privileges: theſe united. 
ſkates. conſiſt of the nobility of hoth countries, and the | 
four principal towns of each dutchy. The inhabitants 
aſſert, that they do not depend on the unlimited arbitrary 
will of their ſovereign; but were always ck yes ac- 
cording..to, their antient cuſtoms, . rights, and immun 
Rities, 
The inhabitants are N 552 of the popiſh and partly af 
the proteſtant church, and both enjoy the fregexerci 
| Fein. and perfect liberty of conſcience. . 
"heſe dutchies. are ſubject to the elector de 
| whoſe —— on account of the dutchy of Juliers, bear a: 
lion ſable, in a field or;. and for the dutchy of Berg, a 
i gules, crowned: azure, in a field 4 
The provincal colleges of Juliers an Berg, with the 
prixy-council, the aulic-council, the chancery, and the 
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3 er ee 
-in 1746, erected ane for themielves., The principal em- 


made all a iron and ous | amounted tb 


to which was ded: a free gift 157 
1 The du 
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conclude this account of the Mark with 2: 
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oft of which conſiſts of five rooms, e 


„ οο⁰οα ANV 
ulic cha aber, lis pas 19 
Berg. An annual ſutn is; nn 8 
the ſtates of Juliers and Berg. 
hundred and ei 


tthy; of Julers: 18: gar | © 
| profeciutates and Ggnjaries, ith 1 


are the followin YER TE eee 


| Jalncun, ithe Keren of the Naar „and 

| on the Roer, in the 3 745 i Atuated 
| north; latitude, and the ſixth 
eaſt longituie;. ae 8 


deli which is ſaid e as the beſt engi 
Denen <ould make itz it being thirty 

ing. 
the ute dukes. 
and the hauſes neatly built af brick. 


ithin it is ſpacious: inte with the palace 


It has 


- | Calyiniſts, and the Lutherans: habe anoth 
town. In the ſuburbs is a Carthuſiagmondt 
| endowed by the-dukes. This city is 

obtained its name in the time of ha | 


4897 Fol, 


bave a hoer and ſeat among the diets. It is ſmalt, uni. 
form, and well built, with ſtreams of water Soap, 
trough che ſtreets. It was made an 


| Charles V. took it by ee put the garriſon to 
word, and burnt it i t $4.54 
built and reſtored to the The handſomeſt: fire. 
ture in this town is St. Martin's church, where they pro. 


Virgin Mary, which formerly brought abundanes fy 
grims to this p lace. {19-44 -.-$4 Ana 38 Nen 
5" The — of 8 


"to tho 


the dutehy of Cleies and the principality: of Mors, from 


dutchy of Weſtphalia and the county of the Mark; on 
its greateſt extent it is above. ſeventy miles, and ii i 


| pr quantities of timber, pit-coal, irony and ore ets 
20 upper parts near the Rhine are. vi ards. 


Se oa. it all the other ; rivers, as the Sieg, into 
which the 

Roer, which 
the northward through the narroweſt ba this dutchy, 
and in Cleves falls into the Rhine. e 
There are here eleven towns, we” the ſane number 


and tee}. 

the dutchy of Juliers. 
This ſtate is divided into Antein 

grin ingi _ in which are the following: 


in poo kfty-firſt degree thirteen minutes Win -latitude, 
and the f 
twenty-three miles ta the. north-eaſt of Juliers. 
its name from the rivulet of Duſſel, -which runs Petr 
it, and afterwards falls into the Rhine, over: which ther 
is here a bridge of boats. This city is not lar 

it is populous; and ſtrongly 4 
which the elector John William cauſed to be bt 
befdre tho gate of Berg, conſiſted of ane broad fhe bu 
ſbreet; but it has fallan to decay. 


of | mands # fine proſpect. It has two galleries, the 


with paintings by the preateſt maſters, as 
lis 1 Van Dyck, Paul | Vers 


tains ſtatues. in marble and pl 


— U 


the moſt celebrated ſtatues at Rome and Faden | 
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vac 


rich, allo, called Glick, aut iv" (7 


:; the city is well fortified, and INS | 


= | 


catholic ; collegiate + chutch, with one RES 
before che 
exy, a | 
-Nuren. is reckoned the ſecond: among — weng ds ö 
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Charles IV, but ſubdued by the duke of 22 5 0 ; 
but it was 8 


Fre have the head of St. Anne, the mother of the | 


F ſo named — is | 
| | ſeated. on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, 
| electorate of Cologne, and r the north by | 


which it is ſeparated by the Tac on theme by the 
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and the ſouth and welt by the archbiſhopric of Cologhe.. k 


7 breadth twe. ty-eight. , 68 „ 
Fe on oy very mountainous: 7 but has sonde fruit | 
ful tracts, as alſo. zood meadow arid paſture lands, with 


thine, which flows to the eaſt of this wont; 


r pours itſelf, and the Wipper he 
* oak our of the Se duo tatl 


boroughs, in which are manufactures of cloth, linen 
The ftate of religion here is a. fame | 


prefecture „ 
ort, or Duſſeldorp, a city ſeated on the Re 
xth degree fifty-cight minutes cuſt Jotngitol 4 


fortifed. The „ Tow, | 


In the town is tf | 
old princely citadel ſeated on the Rhine, and it u 


5 


c. and alſo with excellent Kanute of 8, antiqus | 
| and. the like. Under * gallery is another Which r. 
we fag which are copies 1 | 
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J the Honour ob;ithe-elector John 


church 
the 


| 2 3 bur. ie ornaments, 5 


| 1 "th 


and twenty canons; but they 
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| or the Principality of A * Fg Shuts: 


* Ates 


It has a Calviniſt church, and a 


7 5 = RSS a BIS 
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. 

it is an met — 
poſit 20 A William. In the 
and e er are the tombs of the antient 


tte e and 2. ſeminary, together with a 
e chapel- "Ta te rown are r 


and nunnerirs, us alſo a Lutheran and a Calviniſt 
Before one of the gates is a chapel, built after 
model of dee a Lady at Loretto, adorned 
ai gs at, 179 ing 
5 g is a ſine pleafure-houſe belonging” te the fo- | 

built by the eleckor John William. It ſtands 
ues from the Rhine, and is built with a very 
articularly' the columns 
gallery in the front, are 2 | kind of $7 | 
jnarble, dug out ou the neighbouring quarries 
apartments are lar „and adorned with 52 fineſt paint- | 


beſides whi they have a moſt extenſive: proſpect 


teries 


wins eg ws > of: Cologne, over the Rhine and all the | -- 


his feat is ſaid to have much the ait of 
gh it is neither ſo ] e nor ſo loſty. The 


ſtructure was deligned by an Italian); bit the outſide is. 


pre on ent of the multiplicity of * orna- 1 


1 


ts, e * 1 
Pilen miles to the ort ef Duſſeldorf 4 an 


ial city famous for a noble and rich abbey, 
— the — 877. The abbeſs is a prinoeſs of the em- 
as and to her the greateſt part of the city is ſubject, as 
re alſo ſeveral; large manors; and her deputy has aiplace | 

| the diet among the prelates of je ova The re- 
venues were at firlt ſettled for the abbeſs, fifty- two nuns, 
are ſince retrenched, and 
none admitted but the daughters of noblemen, who may 
at pleaſure. The l king of Pruſſia is protector of | 
and both in the city and cloiſter the people are 

ves the free exerciſe of their religion. The 
2e Lutherans; but it has ſome Roman lie 
churches, and a commiandery of the Teutonic order. The C 


city is pretty large, and is a place of trade; ſome good 


| cloths ate made there; but the making of fire arms, yours 


Aue ic u once e is 92 177 to Pre” 1 
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of: Mors i is — by: the 
dutchies of Clive and Berg, the archbiſhopric. of |: 
Cologne, and the dutchy of Gueldres; it being little 
more than nine miles in — and as many in breadth. 
It abounds in corn, cattle, and veniſon. Its limits 
ae waſhed by the Rhine, and it is likewiſe watered by 
ſeveral ſmall rivers and brooks. It belongs to the king 
of Pruſfia, who on account of this principali 
ticular ſeat and voice in the council of the Pens of the 


empire. 
peculiar regency, who| 


This principality his its own 
manage every thing relating to the affairs of the ſovereign; 
together with civil, criminal, and eccleſiaſtical concerns: 
but what relates to war and the police, is conducted by 
the tax- council, which is under the direction of the war 
and domain- chamber. From the territories of this prin- 
aer the king n receives about thirty thouſand 

ollars, 

The prinei e in this little ;ncigatiey. is Mors, 
a ſmall Principal place which contains principli and is the 

ace where the provincial colle hold their — 
in ſchool. 

Crefeld is alſo a ſmall town, in which is a citadel ; 
— manufactures of Walder * Wer my, other 
The county of Tecklenbary cermichtes: to 5 Seth 

caſt on the biſhoprie of O nabrug, and to the ſouth 


mt welt on that of Munſter, extending _ A 
= miles in length, and about ten in breadth 


p Ma ZY, 3G. 1 1 . * ab oh 5 R 
we citadel 


The Jeſuits have alſo a col - I tains are quarriesof ſtone. A 


founded 


IIc has a church belongi 
[longing to the Lutherans, and a third 


(iche = fuſlicient's "of land capable of; hate . 
all ſorts of corn, ST. good breed of cattle, 


and plenty 
of fowl and veniſon, Its dee Fc with: - 
fiſh:: theſe are the Haſe and the Date; and in the moun- 


op e eee | 
and exported from this count 


In the ho ne bu of 1 Ga 
introduced 2 bun doctrine; but count Arnold; 


8 


of Bentheim and Tecklenburg, his daughter's ſon; bri in 
ing in a Core; ede ene embraced thee | 
lag mcg tes | 


of Pruſfa, on account ofthis; ot; - 
1 nie ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian . 
college of imp counts, and alſo at the. diets of the | 
circle of: W alia. The ſ 
a on annually about tweni thouſund 
rixdol — ranig of the taxes, exciſe, dec, hs | 
included in the ſum/mentioned above under Minden; - | © 

The places in TO OI are too ene der- 


ſerve deſcription: - An * = 3 

is ſurrou 4 the | 
of Munſter 200 Oſnabrug, and in part wy —.— ; 
| Decklenbury: The ſoil of the country is in general nor 
very fertile. In the i te e te | 

uarries of tone. ; 
The prevailing chick here, is the Calviniſt ; but the ; 
x | greateſt number of the inhabitants of the country are 

catholics ; os . the > ot the Reformation 
count Conrad was o $ part of the N 
to popiſh lords, reges esse under the Span 
dominion. „ 

Lingen is under eee eee with the 
county 7 of Tecklenburg ; and with reſpect to the polioe 
and other affairs, it is under the domain- chamber me 
Minden, which has a deputation college at Lingen. 
The royal annual revenues ariſing from the de 5 
contributions, and exciſe; Na eb 1 — 
|chouſand florins, | 

ee is divided into che Upper and Lower 

"the principal place in which is 
e capital, which is ſeated near the Ems, : 
15 was 3 fortified, but at preſent is barely ſur- 


rounded with a ditch. It is the ſeat of the cy 
the united counties of Lingen and Tecklenburg, and of 
the deputation of the war and domain-chamber Minden. 


ing to the Calviniſts, another be- 
pollefſed by the 
Roman catholics, It has alſoa ſeminary, founded in the 
172 1697 by William III. king of England. | + 

The county of Rave is ap bara. by the viſe ; 
rics of Munſter and Oſnabrug, the principality of Min- 
den, the counties of Schauenburg and Lippe, the a 
rie of Paderborn, and the county of Rittberg. 

Its ſoil is in ſome parts fandy; but in een bear 
Were flax, and ber: and the p ures arein N 


E V Weſer ſeparates this coun from the prineipalit 
of Minden, and is of great ad Rl e to 3 : 


has à par--| of the inhabitants. Its other rivers are the Rehme, the 


Worre, the Aa, the _ Elſe, the Warmenauy/ the Heſſel, 
and the Lutterbach. 
hi Ferre who agr. 
t three chur vin 
5 ic exerciſe of their religion only at — 0d - 
Bielefeld, though the Papiſts are poſſeſſed of churches 
not only-in thoſe towns, 'but in three others. A certain 
number of Jews are alſo: tolerated; f 
The moſt profitable employment of the inhabitants 
confiſts in ſpinning and weaving of linen. There are not 
only many thouſand weavers in this county, but conſi- 
derable quantities of linen are alſo brought from the 
neighbouring countries to Herford and Bielefeld, where 
they are bleached and ſold. Both the fine and coarſe linen 
made here is exported all over Europe, and alſo to America. 
At Bielefeld is alſo a hnufediune of ſtockings, and at 
Herford of ſtuffs. 
's 1 ber 2 bee to — ns 8 * | 
enburg, 1716 was under the re 
Minden. Its To principal towns * the followin 99 ? 
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foot of à mountain, and on the banks of che Lutterbach, 


which runs through the town. It is well built, and c It is in many places 


tains neat! eight hundred dwelling-houſes; with two 


principal churches belonging to the Lutherans; vin that | 
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of St. Nicholas, at which the ſuperintendant of the | alſo an allum mine, and pits of excellent coals It: 


County is upper preacher; and that of St. Mary, in which 


man ieatholic capitulars,* There art here alſo a Calvi- 
niſt church, J " chapel, and a Franciſcan monaſtery, 
with a church in it; an infirmary, in which is a Lutheran 
chapel; an orphan-houſe, in which is a Rocking manu- 
facture ; u ſpinning- houſe, a houſe of correction, and a 


belongs to the king of Great Britain, the 


The nobility hold their provincial diets hete, and in this 
place keep'their archives. It was formerly a Hanſe- 
town; at preſent the principal employments of the inha- 

bitants conſiſt in weaving and bleaching of line. 
Herford, formerly Hervorden, is watered by the rivers 
Werra and Aa, which run through the city, dividing it 
into thiee parts. That in the middle is called the Alt- 


 Radtz and contains three hundred and ſixty-two burghers 
r of Grey friars. 


Houſes; a Lutheran church, and a cloyſte 
About one- third of this part is called the Liberty, and 
contains the abbey, which is an imperial, free, ſecular 
foundation, and its abbeſs, who is ſtiled a princeſs and 
prelateſs of the holy Roman empire, - fits at the diet a- 
mong the abbeſſes on the-Rheniſh bench, and at the diets. 
af the circle of Weſtphalia. This foundation is Luthe- 
ran, and the chapter conſiſts of a deaconeſs, a female 
cChurchwarden, and a number of canoneſſes of the ſtate: 
| of prii:ceſſes and counteſſes, of whom the abbeſs may re- 
ceive any number ſhe pleaſes. The abbeſs Johanna 
Charlotte, princeſs dowager, erected an order at this 
place, in the year 1729. The croſs is pendant to a ſcarlet 
ribbon, - bordered with ſilver, hanging fr 
ſhoulder to the left fide. On one fide is the Virgin Mary 
fanding; with the child Jeſus, and the inſcription mz- 
MINISSE ET TMIFTARI ; and on: the other the name of 
the abbeſs. The-canonefles alfa bear a: ftar on their left 
breaſt, in which is repreſented the Virgin with the child 


N 6 12 F 3 | | [OE NY | ts 
18 the Altſtadt are alſo the court-chapel, the chapel 
St. Anthony, and the Juliers and Weſtphalian courts. 
The ſecond part of the town, which lies to the north 
eaſt, is called the Neuſtadt, and contains three hundred 
and nineteen houſes belonging to the burghers; the Lu- 
theran church of St. John the Baptiſt, 'in which is a 
chapter of twelve capitulars, one of whom mult be a Ro- 
man catholic ; the-brother-houſe, the ſiſter-houſe, with 
the commandexy-court of the order of St. John, in which 
is achapel. | . 5 "4 3 1 e 
The third, and ſmalleſt part of the city, which lies 
to the welt, is called the Radewig, and contains a hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix houſes belonging to the burghers, 
with the Lutheran church of St. James. Thus there are 
whe hundred and ſeven houſes of the burghers in the 


di t parts of the city: within the walls are alſo ſpa- 


cCious courts and 1338 many vacant places where the 
houſes have been t down, ſome paſture ground, and 


a ſmall corn-field. . VVV 
On the mountains oppefite to Herford, at the diſtance 

_ of about ſix hundred paces from that city, is the colle- 
giate church of St. Mary, a noble, free, and ſecular 
foundation, conſiſting of a female dean and provoſt, with 
a female churchwarden, and nine other ladies of the 
foundation, all of noble birth, the ſuperior of whom is 
the abbeſs of the above foundation in the city. Theſe 
ladies alſo wear the ſign of the order, with the ſtar on 
the left breaſt, n a 7" T1 y 


a r e r. N. 


07 the Counties of Schauenburg, Heya and Pyrmont ; a 
8885 the principal Places in each ' 
FT E county of Schauenburg is ſeated on the Weſer, 

I and is ſurrounded Vf the principality of Hanover, 

the counties of Lippe and Ravenſberg, and the princi- 


„ 


1 


| | county of Deſmenho 


miles long, two broad, and about ſixteen feet Ip 


three boroughs: | The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by apc; 
Lutherans; hut the Calvin alvinifts are allowed the pu Mio er. 


13 N 9d 


{ landgrave af Heſſe- Caſſel, and the count of 


— 


the Weſtphalian counts of the empire, and in-the.cuce 


of Weſtphalia. The whole county brings in annual 


Stadthagen, t 
a level and a pleaſant ſpot, and:isencdmpaſſed 


* 


Erneſt founded a ſeminary in this town, Which in 1010 
was raiſed to an univerſity; but in 1062 lit was removed 
that prinee to Rinteln. To the eaſt of che Lutberan 


1 


lent monument of marble and braſs, repreſenting Chrif's 
tomb guarded by the watch, and out of it our: Saviour 


from the right] riſing triumphant. / Here is an-orphag-hauſe, founded 


in 1738 by Johanna Sophia; counteſs:dowager to chunt 
Frederic. Chriſtian, and for the moſt part formed after 


the model of the orphan-houſe at Hall. Here was alo 


been much adorned with fine houſes, It has a fountain 


a ſchool belonging to the town, and the Calviniſts hae 
a peculiar church and an orpha n-houſe. | 


mountain between the towns of Rinteln and Qldebdert. 
This fort gave name to the whole country; but the fart 
affords, the word Schauenburg ſignifying, in German, 


Fg 
” : * 


Oelberg, or Eye- mount. 


| - Rinteln is a fortified town, ſeated on a tract enyironel 


by mountains, and lying between the Wäeſer and de 
xter. Over the former is a bridge of boats ſrom Mach 
till the beginning of December. The univerſity, as well 
as the town, belongs at preſent to Heſſe-Caſſel. Theps- 
feſſors of divinity are of the Lutheran. religion; but 

in the other faculties are Calviniſts. The Lutherans hae 
the town-church, but the Calviniſts and the garriſon 


The inhabitants chiefly apply themſelves to agriculutt, 
| the breeding of cattle, and brewing. oh 
The county of 1 is bounded on the north ebe 
„the territory of tl as og 
men, and the Weſer; on the eaſt by Lunenourg u 
Hanover; on the ſouth by the principality of Minden; 
and on the weſt by the county of Diepholz; extending, 
about thirty-eight miles in length, and thirry-thiee 07 
greateſt breadth, It has ſome large heaths, and its fol 
for the moſt part ſandy ; but it vontains grable Jane” 
paſture, and yields as much rye, oats, and 
the inhabitants have occaſion for; and in ſome parts 


— Er ner oo a ow 


| tmountainous ;-but. WE: Iv. 
tains a great deal of fertile land, with Gkke —.— J 


abound: with'fiſh'; theſe are the Hamel, the Calpaie, gf | 


isa chapter, conſiſting of ſeven Lutherun and fte RI Weſer, and the Exter. It has alſo a lake, which is five 


Ia the whole country are ly ſeven little towns, _ | 
| culture and the Breeding of cattle ; moſt of them wn. | 


burg⸗- Lippe; the two lait are poſleſſed;by virtue f. 
port, 7 \ "of an additional ſeat and voice in ; coll 1 


gave ns ine thoufand rixdollats to its princess. 
The princip porn des in this county ate the followins-. 
in Latin Haga- Schauenburg, is Kan | 
a rampart, walls, and ſeyeral towers. The citadel is 4 | 
preſent the reſidence of the princeſs Charlotte Frederia | 
Amelia, counteſs dowaget of Schauenburg-Lippe, Prin 


irren ſtands the coſtly mauſoleum of prince Erne, 
conſiſting of an heptagonal tower of hewneſtone donn 
with plates of copper, in which is to be ſeen an excel. | 


a Franciſcan cloiſter, of which nothing now remains bt 
the church, one-half of which has been repaired, and 
allowed the Calviniſts, for the uſe of their public worhip, | 

Buckeburg, a ſmall town, defended by; a citadel, 3 
ſeated twelve miles to the weſt of Schauenburg. It 
has a large and beautiful church, and of late years bs 


in the market-place, and the count has a palaceertttal | 
in a magnificent taſte after the italian manner. Hees 


Schauenburg is an old ruinous citadel, ſeated on a high | 


itſelf obtained the name from the extenſive proſpect it | 
Seeing town, and the hill on which it ftands is nanel | 


make uſe of that which belongs to the univerlity. Ide 
town is environed by ramparts, ditches, : and bulwarb. 


buck- wheat 
we: 


produced good wheat, barley, and flax. - 123g 
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| incloſes the ſpring: about forty feet diſtance from this 
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en the ſouth by the biſhopric of Munſter, and on the 
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The rivers are the Weſer, the Aller, the Delmez and 


Ante. This county bas ny one city, and ſeventeen 
the 1 18 inhableants in general apply themſelves 
e ature, the breeding of cartle, and the keeping of 
es: to ſpinning; the weaving of linen and woollen 
1095 and the knitting of ſtockings. They are all of 


Pp ee houſe of Brunſwic poſſeſſes, on account of 
11012, an additional feat and Voice.in the college of the 
ty of Wee eeahs 
In this county are no places of any conſequence, and 
therefore we ſhall not trouble our readers | with. any ac- 
elbe 1 of Pyrmont is bounded on the north and 
calt by Hanover, and on the ſouth and weſt by Hanover, 
Wolſeubuttle, and the territory of Paderborn. The 
lower part of the county conſiſts of an uncommonly 
beautiful and pleaſant vale, through which runs the 
Tamer; all around it is environed by lofty: green 
mountains; and in it are its celebrated mineral ſprings. | 
Ibe religion of the inhabitants is the Lutheran, and they 
have a ſuperintendent that reſides at the capital, 
be arms of this county are, an anchor-croſs in a field 
Agent. The prince of Waldeck, on account of this 
{mall country, enjoys both a ſeat and voice in the Weſt- 
phalian college of the counts of the empire, and alſo at 
the diets of the- circle of Weſtphalia, His annual re- 


venues ariſing from this county are eſtimated at near 
and ſalt- works chiefly contribute. 
This county contains the citadel and New Town of 
Pyrmont, with JJ. 8 

The citadel of Pyrmont is fortified with a broad ditch, 
high ramparts, and ſubterran2ous paſſages. From the 


litch of the citadel a canal has been carried quite down | 


to the ſpring, where is a mineral fountain, which riſes 
about twenty feet high. A little above is a houſe in 
which an aſſembly is held, and near it is the houſe that 


fountain-head riſes the great bubbling ſpring, which is 
uſed for bathing, and makes a great noiſe; and at a hun- | 
dred and twelve feet diſtance to the welt lies the lower 
ſpring, which is the weakeſt of them all. 

The New Town of Pyrmont is ſeated between the 


| fpring and the village of Oeſtorf. To the ſouth of it | | | TE: 
od | Theprincely houſe of Eaſt Frieſland becoming extinQ _ 


ſtands an orphan-houſe, and on the north is a 
kone-quarry, in which is a pit reſembling the grotto del 
Cani near Naples, from which ſtrong ſuf 

aſcend, and over "which, in the year 1720, a ſtone-yault 
vas built, About thirty rods from this ſulphureous ca- 
rern riſes a briſk ſpring, the waters of which are of a 
peaſant, vinous, acid taſte, 1 macs 4 


%;: 12 brotherhood, and an hereditary union entered into in 
SEQ; XK, + 13 1691 with prince Chriſtian Eberhard; and alſo made 


Of EasT FRIESLAND. . 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Languages 
and Trade of the Inhabitants. | The Manner in which it 
became ſubjett to Pruſſia: its Arms; the Revenues the 

Vince receives from it, and its principal Towns, © 


T H E principality of Eaſt Frieſland receives its name 
u from its ſituation with reſpect to Friefland, one of 
- zuited Provinces, and is bounded on the north by 
le German ſea, on the eaſt by the county of Oldenburg, | 


I vi the province of Groningen and the German fea, 
hy : Ing from north to ſouth forty-hve railes, and from 
3 weit about forty-two. This principality has a 
— and thick air; but it is frequently purified by the 
2 1 802 Spring and ſummer appear here ſomewhat 
3 in other parts of Germany. The country 
t out 1 level and low, whence it is ſecured by 
agg dykes againſt the inroads of the floods. Along 
5 OO lies a marſh that is uncommonly fertile; but 
"mg hag tor meadow and' paſture than for agricul- 
nor ys the paſtures here are remarkably good, and 
*© horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep in great num- | 
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tities, and of it is made excellent butter and cheeſe. In 


the heart of the country the ſoil is for the molt part ſandy 


- 


which, from the great ſcarcity of orher "fuel, is of 


in other countries; but are fel U | 
and fowl are alſo to be had here, and in this country are 


4 


ap e in L | | | . # ; * oo 2 "i t & 2 3 bs) 
$ Che principal riyer of this country is the Ems, w 
here receives into it the Leda, or Socſta, and'athſt runs 
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ſalt- water comes. 


the Dollart, which roſe out of a confiderable tract of 


affords oyſters, muſcles, crabs, and a variety of other 


German, and Dutch; and in the laſt ſermons are preach- 


Norden. In this county are alſo a number of Jews. 
hence are large horſes, numbers of which are ſent by ſea 


their ſtrength and beauty; horned cattle, butter, cheeſe, 
\Godens. On the other hand, every thing wanted in the 
country, that is either neceſſary or convenient, is con- 
veyed thither in- ſhips; and at Embden the 
Pruſſia has eſtabliſhed an Aſiatic compan 7. 


. 


by the death of prince Charles Edward in 1744, the king. 


phureous fumes of Pruſſia, in conſequence of the expectancy granted to 


the houſe of Brandenburg by the emperor Leopold in the 


trious houſe of e declared aud made 


known to the regency of Eaſt Frieſſand, and the whole. 
| body of the ſtates, its rights obtained, by means of a. 


| proper declarations to the aulic-council of the empire a= 
| gainſt the ſuit of the king of Pruia, for being inveſted, _- 


with the poſſeſſion he had ſeized. _ 


in a field fable, and having two ſtars or, in the four 
corners of the held. CFCCCCCCCCCCCCCC th. 


council of the princes of the empire, and, at the dicts of 
the circle of Weſtphalia, . eee e ee 
The revenues of Eaſt Frieſland, it is ſaid, greatly ex- 


ceed a hundred thouſand rixdollars. The regency con- 


ſiſts of two ſenates, and is held at Aurich. Theſe ſenates, 


miniſter of Aurich, conſtitute the conſiſtory. The other 
officers are the war and domain- chamber, the provincial- 


come hereditary ſtates of the ſovereign prince: it has alſo 
lordſhips that have their own hereditary lords; but are 


5, % of an extraordinary ſize, The milk of the 


ſubject to the ſupreme juriſdiction of the prince. | 
T ct | | The 


cows, which is remarkably Heh, is yielded in great quan- 


and in ſome.places fenny; but” Yields turf for burning, 
higheſt advantage. Te produce of the Farth,, an par. 
Lutheran church, and the country contains fifty our ticularly kitchen-herbs, here go to à larger ſize than 


geeſe that weigh twenty-four pounds and upwards. * In 
R$ OT Te NY... 


Eins, which © 
into the German ſea. Near the place of its efflux it is. 5 
very broad, and, dividing into two branches, ſurrounds 
ſerved here nine miles up in the country, and fo high the | 
Between Eaft Frieſland and Groningen is 4 bay called 


country. that was ſwallowed up by the ſea, on Which 

were many villages; but the Dollart now decreaſes 

| aig on the Eaft Frieſland fide, yielding much new __ 
and, which has been gradually dyked in. The fea here 


The languages ſpoken here are the Eaft F rieſian, the 


ed in many places near Groningen. Next to the Luthe- 
rans the Calviniſts are the moſt numerous. In the town 
of Embden, and in the lordſhips of Godens and Lutzburg, 
the Roman catholics enjoy the quiet exerciſe of their re- 
ligion; as do the Mennonites at Embden, Leer, and 


Trade and navigation are briſkly carried on here, The 
produce of the country andthe commodities exported from: - 


even to Rome, and ſold by the pair for coach-horſes, for 
three or four hundred dollars, and more, according to 


rape-ſeed, winter-barley, and fine linen made at Leer and 


year 1694, took poſſeſſion of the country; but the illuſ- 


| .. 8 
The arms on account of Eaft Frieſland Proper are, 
an harpy or, bearing a coronet, with wings expanded, 


The prince of Eaſt Frieſland has a ſeat and voice in the 


with the affiſtance of the gravel ſuperintendent and town . 
if; 


college, which collects, adminiſters, and computes the 
taxes and contributions, and a provincial medicinal- 


— | 3 3 | 
e principality of Eaſt Frieſland conſiſts at preſent 


of three towns, and nine prèfecturates that were for- 
merly lordſhips; but are now, as well as the towns, be- 
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the Ems, in | no 
latitude, in the ſeventh - twenty-ſix minutes 
caft 5 1 /ingg Qn the land-ide it is fortihed by a 

double ditch, bulwarks, and baſtions, and on the other 
by a ſtrong wall and the river ; it has alſo an old fort and 
u citadel, ahd by means of ſluices the country around it 
- may be laid, under Water. The harbour is one of the 
_ Largeſt and moſt convenient in Germany, which renders. 
 Embden a plage of great trade. The houſes are neat and 
lofty, and here is a fine council-houſe, to which 1 25 

e 


may arrive by means of a broad canal drawn from t 


Enis, called the Dolf. Among the publi5 builings 
what is named the Great church, t 


| which is a church, and the New church, all which be- year with ſmal 


long to the Calviniſts, and a Latin ſchool. Here are 

alſo many Eutherans, and likewiſe Roman catholics, Men- 

' nonites, - and Jews. The town has annexed to it ſeveral 
Tordſhips which lie to the eaſt; the inhabitants of which 

Norden is ſeated at a ſmall diſtance from the German 


- fea, and is the oldeſt town in Eaſt Frieſſand. It is open, 


but pretty large; it has a good harbour, and is a place 
of trade, It has a Lutheran church, with a Latin ſchool, 
and a gueſt-houſe, that was formerly a cloiſter; there 
are here, likewiſe, ſome Calviniſts and Mennonites, Its 


N 


| 
| 


F 
; 


juriſdiction is under the prince's adminiſtrator, the bur- | 


gomaſter, and council. 5 i 3 
; TV 


Of the Counties of Oldenburg, Delmenbopſt, Bentheim, and 
* HE county of Oldenburg is bounded on the weſt 
N by Eaſt Frieſland, on the ſouth by the biſhopric of 

Munſter, on the eaſt by the county of Delmenhorſt and 

the Weſer, and on the north by the ſigniory of Jever 
and the Jade; extending forty-eight miles in length, and 

$4 rar Ante in breadth. In ſome parts it is pretty fertile, 
and has excellent paſturage, which produces a good breed 
of horned cattle and horſes; but has a great deal of 
mooriſh land of no other ſervice but for producing the 
turf which is here uſed for burning. The land is ſe- 
cured againſt inundations by large and expenſive dykes 
This country is ſubject to the king of Denmark, who 
on this account is poſſeſſed of a ſeat and voice in the Weſt- 
phalian college of the counts of the empire, and in the 

985 the circle of Weſtphalia. „ 
Oldenburg, the capital of the county, is ſituated on 

the river Hunte, which receives into it the Haare, as it 

paſſes through the town, in the fifty-third degree eight 
minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree thirteen 
minutes eaſt longitude. The town ſtretches out in 
length, and is well fortified with walls and ditches. It 
has alfo a handſome round caſtle, in which its antient 


counts uſed to reſide; it is built of free-ſtone three 


ſtories high, In the principal church, which is that of 
St. Lambert, is the burial-place of the counts of Olden- 
burg, and there are two other churches. The town con- 
ſiſts of what are termed free houſes, free inhabitants, and 
the garrifon. The free inhabitants are exempt from all 
ſuch burthens as thoſe to which the burghers are ſubject, 
zs the quartering of ſoldiers and keeping watch; theſe 
conſtitute nearly one-third of the inhabitants, and are 
- ſolely ſubject to the chancery of the royal regency eſtab- 
liſhed here; but the burghers are under the town magiſ- 


4 


a 


| 


] 


were 1 in 1 tenance of 
chools, and the poor. 


6 1 this county is the Vecht, which runs throug 
Gueſt-houle, in | length, and e greateſt partofthe 
craft and lern ene 


rich in fiſh. 


The inhabitants are laborious, and deal in Yarn, woch 
linen, cattle, honey, ſtones, wood, and other article, 
which are chiefly exported to Holland. Some of the in. 
habitants are of the Calviniſt religion, and others Luthe. 
rans; but the former are the moſt numerous: there as | 
al ſo a conſiderable number of Roman catholics; but they 
are permitted the public exerciſe of their religion only at 


Bentheim, | 


| The count of Bentheim-Bentheim enjoys a ſeat and | 
voice in the college of the Weſtphalian counts of the 
pire, and in the diets of the circle of Weſtphalia, 

_ The principal town in this county is 
Bentheim, which ſtands partly on a Ny | 

lace of u. 

. | fidence for the counts ſtands on a remarkable high rock, 

_ fand is ſurrounded with towers. In this town is a Ci. 


* 


tly on a river of the ſame name, I 


viniſt pariſh- church, and a church belong 


man catholics. 


charges itſelf into the Vecht. 


* 


e count of Benthzim-Steinfurt, who is deſcended 
from the ſame family as the count of Bentheim-Ber- 
theim, has alſo a ſeat and voice among the counts of the 
empire in the Weſtphalian college, and in the diets d 


that circle. 


Fd 


tracy, and the garriſon under the commandant. 


1 44 „ RAT 0: 
The county of Steinfurt is nearly twenty-thte mile 
long, and the ſouth tract only ſeven, hut the northern 
twelve miles broad. The Aa, which riſes on its ſouthem 
limits, traverſes the whole country, and at length di- 


The only town in this eounty is Steinfurt, which i 
ſituated on the Aa. The 1 

part Calviniſts, who have here a church, and the Roman 
catholics another. The celebrated ſeminary in this toun, 
called Arnaldinum, from its being founded by count At 
nold in 1591, has five profeſſors, with ſix preceptos, 
and was formerly very flouriſhing. Juſt by the town l 
a commandery of the order of St. John. 


itants are for the m 


3 EC. $0 8 
Of the free imperial City of Aix I CH. 


HFH E imperial city of Aix la Chapelle, called by tt 
Germans Aachen, or Acken, and in ge 
anum, is ſeated between the dutchies of Julien 
mburg, in a valley ſurrounded by hills, 
vineyards, in the fiſtieth degree forty-four n 
latitude, and in the ſixth degree twenty-eight wine 
eaſt longitude, The circuit of the whole city 18 ebe 
and a half. It is encompaſſed with two walls; the 119 
wall has ten gates, and the outer elexen. The _—_ 
houſe is a noble ſtructure of free-ſtone, and one of 
fineſt in Germany. It is adorned with all the e 
the emperors ſince Charlemagne, and with curious 7 


the church, 
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„ ez ple tor entertain the electors and other 
de ewpeforz nell tot entertain, the electors and oth 


beides many, private ones. Without St, James's ga 


mill... neg 6 Ao {3 RR 
With reſpe& to the celebrated baths of this city, there Romans. 


Over the place where Charlemagne was interred hangs a 
ch fix 
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re is alſo a repreſentation of the twenty-four elders, 
mentioned in the Revelations, riſing from their ſeats, 
re | alide their crowns, and falling proſtrate before 


BASALT 


* 


| (xry fert in length, and fixty in breadth, in which 


| ia he marketplace) oppolice the townh-auſe 10 ano- N 
ng with plates gold and filver adorned with pr ous 
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claims the firſt place on the Rheniſh bench in the col- 


Then Ig are curiou it, and the favemen vement is 
of chequered marble.  'T wal 5525 contiins an im- 
menſe treaſure, conſiſting of veſſels of gold and filver 
gilt, copes embroidered, With pearls, and other rich veſt- 
ments. Over the chief altar is 2 ſilyer cheſt adorned 
Web gold, eee workmanſhip, and curiouſly en- 
graved, in. which are kept the four relics above-mapti.... 
tioned. A pulpit at the entrahce of the choir is covered 


. 
- 


ſtones z among which is a very large agate, the gift of 
_ or 7800 II. The 15 of the choir is 3 
with plates of gold repreſenting Qur Saviour's paſſion. I 
the upper part of the church, oppoſite the prince's altar, 


ble, ſuppoſed to have been placed there by the emperor 
Charlemagne, in which the emperors uſed. to- ſit when 
conſecrated, and receive the n of the electors 
and the hs 24 of the cathedra], in quality of king of the 
t is not poliſhed, it being formerly covered 
with plates of gold,  . „ 
This city was for a long time reckoned the capital of 
the empire, and the proper tefidence of the emperor; 
and during five hundred years after Charlemagne, the 
emperors were crowned here ; but ever ſince Maximilian 
I. that ceremony has been perſormed at Francfort. Hence 
in the church of St. Mary in this City, is a part of the 
jewels of the empire commonly uſed at theſe coronations; 
— ſword of the emperor Charlemagne, a manuſcrip 


[be fa the pillars, is a throne or chair white mar- 


of the Goſpels, in a cover of ſilver gilt; St. «© 
church has alſo the honour of having every emperor one 
of its ſworn canons. In general there are twenty-one 
religious orders of both ſexes in this city, who take up 
almoſt one-third of what is called the Little Town. 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Romiſh 
religion, and though there are alſo many Proteſtants, 
yet they are not permitted to enjoy the benefit of public 
worſhip ; but both the Lutherans and Calviniſts are ob- 
liged to go for that purpoſe to Vaels, in the dutchy of 
Limburg, an hour's journey from the city. This 10 


lege of the cities of the empire, and has the ſecond among 
the imperial cities that have a ſeat and voice at the diets- 
of the circle of Weſtphalia. V 

The title of its magiſtracy is that of burgomaſter, ſhes 
riff, and council of the holy Roman imperial free city of 
Aix la Chapelle, and its arms are an eagle diſplayed fa- 
ble, with the head, crown, feet and claws or, in à field 
argent. | ; . 4 1 
6 * this city are manufactories of cloth, copper, and 
braſs. In 1656, it was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by fire; 
in 1668 and 1748, it was diſtinguiſhed by celebrated trea- 
ties of peace concluded there, and in 1756, was damaged 
by an earthquake. „ 

About the diſtance of a furlong from the ſouth gate 
of Aix la Chapelle, lies the delightful village of Porcet, 
or Borcet, Which is ſaid to have derived its name from 
the wild boars that formerly abounded in the neighbour- 
ing woods, Here are many hot ſprings, on both ſides 
of a ſmall cool rivulet that runs through the village, 
and are conveyed by pipes and conduits into fourteen 
houſes, in which are formed twenty-eight baths, ſome 
of which are muchgþotter than thole in the town, and 
muſt be cooled eigfffeen hours before they can be uſed- 


* 


g | They are for the moſt part five or fix yards ſquare, and 


their water is clear and pleaſant. One quite open to the 
air, called the Poor Man's bath, has a ſpring ſo hot that 
the people ſcald pigs, and boil eggs with it; but it is 
obſerved, that it only hardens the yolks and not the 
whites. Theſe baths are not ſo ſtrong as thoſe in the 
city, and conſequently better for weak people; and thoſe 
of all ages and conditions bathe in them for their di- 
verſion, without any danger. The village of Porcet is 
well built, has four handſome churches, a nunnery 
of Bernardines, whoſe abbeſs is a ptinceſs of the em- 
ire; but there lies an appeal from her court to the- 
chevins or ſheriffs of the city. B 
The adjacent country abounds with corn, fruit, and 
e; the woods Lurniſh the people with materials 
for building, as the quarries do with ſtone. They have 


alſo rich coal mines, beſides others of iron, lead, Yer 
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— ſides with mountains; and the nobility who'dwell'in'this | 


throughout the whole dutchy.; however, he was never 


and riew citadel, the former of which was antiently 


niſt princes. The Papiſts perform their religious wor- 


trade carried on in that metal, moſt of the inhabitants 


| Jed to the ſtadtholder of the United Movinces, who like- 
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are annually ſmelted about one hundred and fifty cent- 
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ind lar ale Well ſupplied 
with hieceffarits by the Rhine and the Maeſe. The ter- 
ritory of the city called the kingdom of Aix la Chapelle, 
is large, and contains à conſidefable number of villages, . 
and about three thonſand ſubjets.” It is encloſed on all 
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IHE prineipality of Naſfau * lies in à tract 
called the Welterwalde, or Weſt Foreſt, and is 
fourteen miles in 3 but in the broadeſt part ſcarce- 
ly five in breadth. - This principality is very mountainous. 
and woody; yet contains ſame arable land, and 
particularly paſtures, whence it has a conſiderable. 
breed of cattle ; but it is moſt famous for its iron and ſteel 
— renne 
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This principality contains one town, two bor 
and about one hundred and fifty villages. In 1624 the 
Calviniſts were in poſſeſſion of all the churches, ſchools, 
and religious revenues: but in 1626, count John the 
Younger embracing the Popiſnh religion, ſought to intro- 
duce it not only into his ſhare of the country, but alſo 


able fully to accompliſh it. The line of Naſſau-Siegen 
becoming extinct, this principality devolved to the line 
of Naſſau-Dietz, and is poſſeſſed by William V. prince 
of Orange, and hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces ;. who on this account has a particular ſeat and 
voice in the council of the princes of the empire, and at 
the diets of the circle. His revehue arifing from this | 
principality is eſtimated at one hundred thouſand rixdollars, 
T fis country is divided into ſeven prefecturates, the 
principal place in which is. 
Siegen, a town ſeated on the river Sieg, has an old 


| 


the reſidence of the Popiſh, and the latter of the Calvi- 


ſhip in St. John's church, and the Calviniſts in the church 
of St. Nicholas alone. In this town is a college of Je- 
ſuits ;* and in its neighbourhood are many mines and 
ſmelting-houſes. . CE Sg ad fa 

The principality of Nafſau-Dillenburg is ſeated near 
the former, and is nineteen miles long, and fourteen | 
broad. It has profitable woods, and quarries of 
ſtone, and from its iron founderies and forges, with the 


derive their ſubſiſtence, there not being a ſufficiency of 
arable land. In this principality rife the rivers Sieg and 


This country contains five towns, and two bo- 


roughs, the inhabitants of which are of the Calvinift | | 
„ Icsollege of the Weſtphalian counts, and in the circled 


church. 3 3 : 
The princes of this country had the ſame origin as the 
other princes of Naſſau, and this principality is alſo ſub- 


wiſe enjoys an additional vote on account of this prin- 
Cipality, in the council of the princes at the diet of the 
empire, and in the diet of Weſtphalia. . His revenues 
from this principality amounted in 1731 and 1732, to 
one hundred and ſixty-one thouſand florins. 
The principal town in this principality is, | 
Dillenburg, which is ſeated on the Dill, and after its 
being. burnt down in 1724, was better built than it was 
before, The palace, or citadel, is a fortification in the 


old taſte. In the pariſh church are the burial-places of y 


the antient counts, and the ſucceeding princes. In the 
large park are two royal ſeats, and near the town is a 
copper foundery erected by prince Chriſtian, in which 


ners of copper. 3 OO 
Me now come to the ey of Lippe, which is ſur- 
rounded by the counties of Rietberg, Lavenſberg, Schau- 
enburg, and the principality of Hanover, It is moun- 
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between whom the couritty' is divided. e 
farms for the county are à rbſe gules, in a feld 


the PrincipBties of Naſſma-Siegen, and Naſſiu-Dillen-. 


| on account of the other prefecturatèe named 


the count of Wied-Runkel at preſent reſides. In . 


of New Wied and the elector of Cologne, in 174 
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county, according to 'ghe Rev: Dr. Buſchingtan f. 
© The houſe of Tippe'is divided-int-fereralhin” 


themſelves counts and noble lords of Lippe, ind thei 


wo yy ew. Ob cncly wo mans a. 


of the counts of Wa 


lia at the diets of the empire, and at the diets of the yr. 


ce of Wepa. Ae 
The principal places in this Nerf Om che following: 
Detmold, a town ſeated on the Werre, and defend, 
by a citade}, the uſual reſidence of the regent houſe or 
5 _ n W eee the Old and Ney. 
and has a Latin ſchool belonging to the Calvinifts' t: 
town ie che county. Here we Lip ore 
count”s palaces, which was erected by count Chriſtophe 
Lewis. Here is alſo an abbey, the äbbeſs of which is 
always a counteſs belonging to the regent houſe of Lippe 
There are here two Lutheran churches, Ne belonging to 
the Calviniſts, and a flouriſhing Lutheran ſeminary tt 
has ſeven teachers. This was Meri one of the Hanſe: 
towns ; but its antient manufactories of cloth and ſtuſf 
„/ Tg ONS re: 
The county of Sayn is a ſmall diſtrict that lies chichy | 
in the Weſterwalde, containing two prefecturates, in. 
which are three principal towns and as many boroughs, 
The inhabitants are a mixture of Lutherans, Calvin, 
and ſome of the Romiſh religion: ' The margrave of 
Brandenburg-Onolz bach, on account of the'prefeQurate : 
of Sayn- Altenkirchen, and the burgrave of e 


burg, have a voice in the college of the W 
counts of the empire; but in the circle of 'Weltphil 
both houſes have only one voice among thoſe of the 
counts. . l 3 FFT 12 1012 3 2 55 738 ons | 
The principal places in this county are, the little tom 
of Altenkirchen, in which is the council- college of 
Onolzbach-Sayn, and alſo a chancery, with a Lutheran 
and Calviniſt church; nx“ rn in nn 
Hachenburg, a ſmall town, defended by a citadel, i 
which the burgrave of Kirchberg reſides; both the town 
and citadel are fiefs of the elector of Cologne, 
The county of Wied is divided into two parts, each 
enjoyed by a different branch of the ſame family; tar 
are the Upper county, or the county of Kunkel, and te 
Lower county, alſo called the county of Wied. Hence 
the two counts are diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Wiel. 
Wed, and Wied-Runkel, and are poſſeſſed of à voice t 
the college in the diets of the empire belonging to the 
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Weſtphalia. KF UN L 4 L 854183 6 UA 8 75 
In the Upper county are re- place: 
Runkel, a borough ſeated in a valley on the Tir 
Lahn, conſiſting of about a hundred and twenty houſe, 
defended by a citadel which ſtands on a high hill, and. 
was formerly the reſidence of the counts. A chan 
cery is ſtill kept here, and here reſides the ſuperintendenty 
who has the inſpection of the preachers. Thee inhabi- 
tants ſubſiſt by agriculture, gardening, and the 
of cattle; and _ 39 7. e OT eee 
Dierdorf, a town alſo defended by a citadel, ien 


year 1755 the Capuchins of the Rhenith circle ws 

allowed to build a cloiſter in the new built ſuburbs. 
In the Lower county is New Wied, a ſmall but reg: 

lar built own ſeated on the Rhine, over which the count 


cauſed a flying bridge to be Jaice. 
+ The dutchy of Weſtphalia terminates to the gal 
the biſhopric of Paderborn, Waldec, and Heſſe; 15 
ſouth on the counties of Witgenſtein and Naſſau, 


tainous; but contains ſome arable land. Its principal 


likewiſe on the dutchy of Berg; to the welt on the gu | 
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and tied, ſays Dr. Buſching, like a ſchweif, 
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A county of che Mark; and to the! n wers run With an impetudus totrent from the mour- 
"ru 8 1 1 TL . N . . ub ks 5:05 N : 2 LEM: S024 ak * Fo . 
pod he county er 200 the" colnty: of 1 tains : but che tons in this dutchy, and particularly 
biſhopret <a miles from Hörth to ſouth, and! che city of Cologne, are already deſcribed in that elec- 
ing fi Felt; but iche dimenſions both. öf length and | torate, to Which they more properly belong, in treating 
Fal are! unequal: It gives of the UleRoral Rhenith circle, 
ef Cologtis, to ww e These ate feveral little counties in this .cittle, 'which 
clector et reckoged- amc ates of this circle; we purpoſely ömit, and 'alſo ſeveral lordthips that are 
ere has many woods: ahd muck veniſon, and hs Jon mſiderable to be mientiofed in. a Work of this 
$ a 4 Ys —_ SITES 40 * 4 4 d i 'k | ; F 1 Ys 7 12 5 Ie Ae 4 
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8er. 1. [bet alike affeſiment was alſo paſſed for the circle of 

Sew „ $1 DF AHA 3751. 45, 0.5 59454 4 8 " | 4 A 1. f | . 1 : | * 

| EER 7 ET We T6 SER” EF Bo ie AE Upper Saxon , Lower Saxony, Burgundy, the Lower 
07 Swabia i general, and mate - particular SA the Circle of | Rhine, and eſtphalia. The number of troops in the 
that Name. Its Climate and Produce. he Regulations circle conſtantly kept on foot conſiſt of four regiments 
with reſpelt to the Diets of the Circle, to Religion, military | of infantry, each compoſed of twelve companies, one 

wrees, and the general Government of the County). | regiment, of dragoons, and one of cuitaſſiers, each con- 


Forces, 


F by the Germarls Schwabeh,” and by 


the French Souabe; | derives its name from the La tin | 


cuevia, the country inhabited by the antient Suevi, who 
were ſo called from their long hair, which they braided 

or train, 

The greateſt part of Swabia at preſent belongs 


circle of that name, which we ſhall now deſcribe... It 


borders on the Upper circle of the Rhine, Franconia, 
Bavaria, Auſtria, and Swiſſerland, and contains about 
ſeventeen hundred and twenty- nine ſquare German miles; 
it extending a hundred and ten Engliſh miles from north 
to ſouth, and a hundred and thirty from eaſt to weſt. 
It is divided between ſeveral princes, biſhops, ard 
free cities; as the houſe of Auſtria, the dukes of Wir- 
temburg, the elector of Bavaria, and the princes of Ba- 
len; beſides the imperial cities of Augſburg, Ulm, &c. 
The air is healthy, and the ſoil in general fertile; and 
though ſome parts are mountainous and woody, yet the 
hills afford mines of filver, copper, and other metals; and 
the foreſts a great deal of pine or fir timber, beſides great 
ſtore of game, and a good breed of horſes, horned cattle, | 
and ſheep ; while the other parts yield conſiderable quan- 
tities of corn, wine, and flax: but we ſhall give a more 
particular account of the produce of this circle in treating 
of the different ſtates into which it is divide. 
The princes ſummoned to the diets of the circle are the 
biſhop of Conſtance and the duke of Wirtemburg; but 
the latter is ſole director, though he previouſly. communi- 
cates to the former the deliberations that are to come be- 
tore the circle, Theſe diets are commonly held at Ulm, 
in time of peace twice a year. Each of the five benches 
has its director, who ſets his ſeal to all the acts of the 
circle and other diſpatches. The biſnop ef Conſtance is 
the perpetual director of the bench of eccleſiaſtical princes, 
3 the duke of Wirtemburg 
kunces. The directors of the benches of prelates and 
-0unts are choſen only for life. Ulm is perpetual direc- 
tor of the bench of the imperial towns; but Augſburg 


Uways votes firſt. The leſſer aſſemblies here always 


dealt of ten ſtates of the circle; including the two 
PNCes nominated to it, who frequently meet during the 


general 


de the general aſſembly are to be diſcuſſed, and then 
are ttiled the ordinary deputation. The chancery 
" txord-office belonging to the circle are at Statgard, 
4 - :cnce of the directory of Wirtemburg. It has alſo 
wad ets, in conjunction with the circles of F ranconia 
e for the aſlaying of co- inn 
f = = _ 168 1 the military force of the empire, by 
a e the diet, was ſettled in time of peace at forty 
e men, and the quota of the circle of Swabia a- 
one ho . to one thouſand three hundred and twenty- 
Og ne ws thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven 

5 | | 


| fiſting of eight 


| 


convention of the circle, when affairs too prolix | 


—_— 
a 


* 


| | ee The commander of the circle 
is ſtiſed general field-marſnal . 
With reſpect to religion, this circle is reckoned among 
the mixed. It at preſent nominates to the imperial cham- 
ber two aſſeſſors, one of whom is a Catholic, the other a 

Lutheran. On the death of a catholic aſſeſſor, his 


to the | death is certified by the imperial chamber to the biſhop of 


Conſtance, who acquaints the catholic ſtates with this 
event, and by a 1 of votes they elect one of the 
perſons propo ed by the biſhop, or refer the nomination 
to him; after which the biſhop preſents the perſon to the 
imperial chamber. But when a Lutheran aſſeſſor dies; 
the imperial chamber makes it known to the duke of 
Wittemburg, who certifies it to the margrave of Baden- 


Durlach, and the city of Ulm, by a writ from the im- 


perial chamber; upon which, in conjunction with the 
other proteſtant ſtates and members, they hold a meet- 
ing for the nomination of another perſon, who is propoſed 
to the duke of Wirtemburg ; and that prince not only 
preſents to the imperial chamber the perſon thus nomi- 
nated by the proteſtant ſtates, but when he cannot con- 
cur with their nomination, may, as ſummoning prince of 

the circle, preſent another; or, when he-approves the 
perſons nominated to fill this dignity, preſent them both 
in his owh name and that of the proteſtant ſtates to the 
imperial chamber, leaving the choice to thoſe who are 
the beſt Judges of their abilities. * 
Under the emperor Frederic III. the circle of Swabia 
was divided into four quarters, which diviſion ſtill con- 
tinues, and on many occaſions has been found to be be- 
neficial, The head of the firſt is the duke of Wirtem- 
burg, of the ſecond the margrave of Baden, of the third 
the Fihop of Conſtance and the abbot of Kempten, an 

of the fourth the biſhop of Augſburg. We ſhall begin 


| with the third quarter. 
is of that of the temporal | 5 1 


e . . 
„ Of the Biſbopric of ConsTANCE. ; 
Its Situation, Extent, and Soil. The Titles and Arms of the 
| Biſhep ; his bereditary Qfficers and Revenue. A Deſcrip- 
tion of the Lake of Conſtance, and the Iſland Reichenau; 

with the Curigſities in the Abbey on that and. Likewiſe 
à Deſcription of the Cities of Merſburg and Conſtance, + 


\ HE biſhopric of Conſtance lies on both ſides of 

the lake of that name on the borders of Swiſ-- 
ſerland, and is commonly reckoned among its allies; for 
indeed a part of. it lies in Swiſſerland, as well as a part 
of it in Germany. It js ſeated to the ſouth-eaſt of Na - 


* 


ſtenberg, and tò the eaſt of the canton of Schaff hauſen, 
extending about thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
twenty-four from ſouth to north. In this biſhopric the 
meadow ground and plowed lands turn to little account, 

Uuu: the 
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ſand five hundred florins; but in 1704 only four hundred 


twelve or fourteen thouſand 
ſaid to be chiefly ſaiſed b tolls on or. lake and, 125 e and France fell to him by right of Sy 
& «© ance. 


wer ie: 
— between twenty and thirty fathqms deeh, and ok a2 


3 1 7875 gent, beſides the fiſh commonly caught in theſe parts, 
full prown, are ex rted as a rarity. They erally 
f 2 hae, er wh and HAY 


make a good market of ſuch large fiſh, they tie a, bit of 
a 


Siber en 


for ſome marriage, or bo er entertinment, where a fiſh 


wealth of the abbey built there, is not impropenly ſtiled 


' fcom the biſhop of Conſtance to the pope, that by the 


| emerald preſented to it by Charles the Fat; but ſince the 


4 i 3 STS FE 
Y i 0 4209 24 

«1/8 erg nt | 

ESTA, 


£ 


Dares nt 


<ditary 3 enen a 


WW. 
2 1 on the eccleſiaſtical bench between the 


bebe Straiburg and Augſburg. . The antient taxa-.} pawer,. 
tion Ane n in the papal treaſury i is two thou- 


Fra ten were paid for the confirmation of iP John 
rancis. | ; EX 

The biſhop's ien according to A report 
made from their chapter to the court of Rome in 1712, 
amounted only to twenty thouſand floring Howe fr, 


his whole annual revenue is by ſome authors compute 
pounds. ſterling, which is 


In deſcribing g the remarka kable Jaces i int is N 0 Cc 
we'ſhall begin with: the lake of, Gs Cc * 10 


part of which extends. into  Swiltrlan 6 , and = ang | [ſhew'0 
Gerd ivides 1 


thelf into- two arms, one of which i 


Alle tg Zellerſee, or lake * Zell, "and the other — other 
of U Fd In [tha 


Bodmen, Uberlingerſee, or Jake 

the latter is the'iſſand of Meinau, as in the former is that 

af Reichenau, The whole lake from Br regenta ta ow 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by Wr  appellations ; 5 * a 

Biz entz to Gorilta ſtance bein led the U pper en aud 

that” from Conſtance. to Zalf 


its banks near forty cities, towns and ee ; Jet 
om Bikes lake ſurpaſſes. it, for it is 0g where eſs t 
fathoms deep, mg its greateſt depth is ſaid to be th 
Hundred and fifty. Here ig alſo its Neareſt breadth, for 
between Buchorn on. the one fide, and Roſchach. on the 
ether, is no leſs than five leagues, Near Lindau, and 


a kind of falmon-trout, which. being pickled, when 


and à half, or two ells long, 


an el 
fiſhermen cannot always 


thirty. and forty pounds. As the 


wood to a line, which having paſſed bs the 
gills, they throw them again into the water, an dre 
7 of the line to a ſtake near their huts, Thus 
without any danger of loſing the fiſh, they allow. them a 
range of thirty or forty paces to ſ im in, and preſerve 
them alive and ſound, till they meet with a number, of 
purchaſers, or have an opportunity of ſelling one of them 


of that magnitude is re uired. 

In half an. hour's failing you may go from Zell to the 
iſland of Reichenau, which lies in the middle of the 
Lower lake, and on account of its fertility, and the 


Reichenau, or Augia-dives. The iſland is half a mile 
long, and abounds with. fine. vineyards: and, all kinds of 


N on 6 
of Them Air. T4 5 5 gre of Jag 
be here 


ſhop votes in the imperial d:et among the | 


1 0 "I GR 
f a. . We 

pk we [rv 
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In the church — to chis apbey lies S the th 


'« Swabia, and great-grandſon of Ch harlemagr, jb, of 


by force of entered Italy, and fi 
6 crowned Cuat nl Rome, and deat ry yan . $ 


+ pire; alſo, upon the death of his brother Lew 8 


—— His ba pter conliſts. of cangng "who! t at length failing in in cournge, and 
che chair, 7295 pie Pads nes of var 6 N by à ff = 
tbe | 2 ne, Forlihen W and 
| Fi. eſtabliſhed religion of this dioceſe is the Rowan |* is ; leurs plac if "his tomb«ſltoge in at TER 
eat olic, remove and t bu ng ſaoriſty oecaion 
ve itſelF to be con Ging.of Ya. 28 


ne of the Water: pots uſe 
in Gali ale, Fr pen er Þ 
P laces, all of a different 

The. . ao dnn 
ny of f St. Ma 


wth them by the \ e 
The next place we aa 8 is, OPEN 10 

fared WP. e Iake of . and the uſual. redeace 
gp, containi 

850 895 a. N hag 4s 
ng. palace here was burnt 


the year 1 
by the Swedes: 15 


than [country in te neighbourhogg. of t this city produces 
of wing, and nean it, in the lake, ſtands, ceols, — | 


is an inſcription, importing that, the: lake hn 
K i Kindred Fachomg. br brand. wry 
ei 8 | 


tude; and in the ninth 


It was formerly. an imperial city, but in 1848 was put 
under the bag by the Emperor Chas! les V. 5 having the 


E brought it under the powes of the hnuſe of Auſtria 
and though the ſtates of 1 0 

its ſubjeckion was; retified at the diet of . i 
1559: The town. is fortified, and has on the other lid 


| good. appearance ;. but the but 755 N15 thought not toex. 
'ceed five hundred an fifty. W e 
is ſupported by a ſtatue Tc 1 Had who 1 here 


pedeſtal to the pulpit was, intended as.a mark of farther 
diſgrace, though. it ſeems. more natural to admit of n 
honourable conſtruction, It i is here the current opinion 


reformer was burnt is curſed, ſo. that no. graſs will gos 


that the abbot had formerly five hundred vaſſals, 
his yearly income amounted to aboue fixty thouſand 


fruit. The abbey is a handſome building, and fo 5 
ildres. But ſince the year 1540, upon a repreſentation | 


propagation of the Lutheran doctrines his revenues had | 


ſtantial citizen, but a Roman catholic, was ſo i 
with this notion, that he maintained it while: we were | 


upon it. Our guide, ſays Mr. Keyiler,: he uns au 


walking. about the place, which was covered with ver. 
dure; ſo that had we thought proper, to: enter into the 


been conſiderably diminiſhed, this opulent abbey, to- diſpute, we Might have convinced him by * 


her with that of Oeningen, were annexed to the ſee 


of Conſtance. 


This abbey is particularly remarkable for the large 


his very ſenſes. 
It was once a rich city, and. has a. talerable trade, bF 


means of the lake and the neighbourhood: of the Rhine. 


It is well built, and ſtrongly fortified. The church? 


attempt, a few years ago, to rob the abbey, it cannot be |are magnificent, particularly St. Stephen's cat 


ſeen without ſome difficulty; the prior, for its greater 
ſecurity, letting but few, even of the brethren of the or- | 


though it.is old; and the exchange, town- houſe, 


bridges, and other public buildings, with the bilo , | 


Th 
" a | ; i Fo sf thi | 
it 5 be rat 2 bak W 8 of ſome Lan names, * 
eie are now no longer permitted. bu 


emperor Charles the Fat, once diſtin 

and the amazing extent of hi IT bi 
ee forſaken by every one; fo. _ he 2s by 
extreme indigence, or was put to death by his ow, a 
ple at Neidingen, on the Danube, in 650 In 4 * 
teegth . century his tomb was repaired; and an Is 
added, which * = That << Charles the F en 
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the 
| Yoon the altar of this cbuach, the monks pretend t. 


ieee tor aha fla 


Nance is ap antient: city, ſeated. on the lake of th 
ſame. name, in that part where the Rhiag-ilſues out of iy 
in the forty-ſeyenth, * forty-two, minutes nattb lui | 

1 ten minutes eaſt longitode. 
4 | deſerted, the popiſh; religion; but the next year Ferdinand | 
wabia. refuſed; their aſſant, 5 | 


of the Rhine the fort of Peterſhauſen for. its, defence, This 
city is of a middling ſize, and een males 2 


ſentenced to be burnt, and his being made to ſervos % | 


among the ſu rſtitious vulgar, that; the place where thit 


R r rr 4 td am 


1 WC 


wt. DSS ws dS LJ KI 3c 3 --»- iz... 


a Huw ww an on 


| - ia 3 The ſuburb on the 
js ſeparated from the. city by the Rhine, over 
Ln is a bridge three hundred and thirty-ſix. paces in 
wii, under which is aid, es be a mill that moves f- v 
— © mill-ſtones at once. Tha 5 have * 
d an 
denen of friatsy two! uperies, q four pariſh | 
+ yy . bel#S$64 
— has- bern famous for its mes Thus in 
er 1045. an „ e een Hay under 
doe aper. UI. ad put a. e do the 
troubles of Germany. by what is called the peace of Con- 
e, at a juncture when there were three popes, who 
| fan” ſide, and a new. one choſen, who in 1056 took 
2 of f Clemete!] II. Ia 114 a 282 N. alſo 
| here ſummoned b | by. the emperor Sigiſmond, upon 
_— popes Inf : dite fet up 'by the 
| Ilan a fecond by the French, a third by the 
paniards, who wer all three d d.by this council, 
Marcin V. choſen in their rovr ee 
ee the doftrines of John 
and Jerome of Prague, cauling 
to be dug "i and burnt, and 


Prague to 2 t alive; Wong 1 the rmef 
a "% conduct e by- — emperor; hd 
cruel and Eg eduncll, which appears to be the moſt 


numerous ever held upon any occaſion, made the canon, 
« That faith is not to be kepe 2 88 1 10 5150 


« thoſe en of bene: D 309-0161 1 


| e N 
| of thi Biſbopric of . Fro RY . 
I Situation, the 3 of the Biſhop, bis Mrs, an 


The prince and depot fits' and votes in 
the college of princes,” between the bithop of · Conſtance | 
and Hildeſheim; and in the diet of the circle of eee 
po the ſecond ſeat ambitg” Ar boat princes 

e is alſo the Head of that fourth' Jane of gebt, 
which lies between the rtyers Lech; ube, 

The arnis of tliis biſtiopre ave par per pale piles and 


Agent. 
The chapter of the cathedrat confiſs of forty perſons 
of quality, who m proof of their nobllit 6 7 
ten deſcents. The temporal and ſpiritual co 
15 ing to the dioceſe are the general — the Naas 
fafticat council and confiſtory, the reg & 4 the treaſut ty 
and the court of fiefs. © The epiſcopal revenue is emal. 
ed at near a hundred thoufahd:rixdoll: 

This biſhopric is divided into fourteen prefecturates, 
the principal places in which are the 5 

Dillingen, the reſidence of the prince, is ituated on 


it gaye title. There is here an univerſit) in which is 2 

8 of ſecular canons. In this town is alſo a colte 

1 Jeſuits, with a convent of W a two nun- 
ries, 

But the principal city in this biſh 
ity of Augſburg, originally called Vindelica, and after- 
wards Auguſta V 3 td or Rhitorum, which lies | 2 
in a fertile, healthy, and delivhiful country, in the for- 
ty-cighth degree twenty-three! minutes, an in the tenth 
degree fifty-nine minutes eaſt 10 
Tivers Lech and Wertach, which unite near this place. 
Its utrrolt extent is about nine thouſand common paces, 
and its length from the Red- gate to Fiſher- gate four 


_ 11 0605 60 105 


jeromẽ of 


Icon ſupported 
Dua 


1 of red marble, — fer and « half high. 
| kept the city main-guard, 


-marble baſon 


+ the Danube, and had formerly counts of its'own to wWHHhS po 
> Sinkel, and Source. 


| pedeſtal, at the foot of which are four large: 
ſphinxes with water ſtreaming from their breaſts. A' | 
little above them are four infants holding four dolphins: 


opric is the imperial | in their arms, from whoſe mouths the water ſpouts in 


| 1 ſquare 


. — between the 


* abe 4 Sh, 2 7 % 4 «+ 


— 


ance for admitting perſons in the night-time; | It is 
— divided into three parts; but others divide it 
are | into the PRs the Middle; the Lower Town and the 
ſuburb of t. James. Some of its ſtreets.) are! ſteep; 


bar below theſe, it has others that are broad, and well 


ayed, whence it may in general be termed 4 fine city: 
ides the cathedral it has fix popiſh parith 8 


Rye 9 among which is a Jeſuits coll 5 
abbies of St. Ulrich and Afra, three ter IL fix 


Lutheran pariſh-churches, to which belong fourteen mi- 
niſters, and a Lutheran gymnaſium, in which is a good 
library. In the year 1755, the imperial Franciſcan aca: 
| demy for arts and ſciences was founded here. It has al- 
ſo ſeveral hoſpitals for the poor, for orphans, and hck 
people, with other charitable foundations, 

But to be more particular, the town-houſe, which is 
reckoned the fineſt in all Germany, -was compleated i in 
| the year 1620, after being ſix years in building. At the 
| top of the front, j 


$ | thouſand German florins, or above one thouſand: cight 
hundred and ſeventy, pounds ſterling ; it holds with its 
talons a gilt ſceptre and globe, The great. portal, 
Which is twenty feet in hei 
is of very beautiful red marble, and is adorned with a bal- 
two handſome columns of white mar- 

next the ſtreet art eight lar pillar 


provided with fix ficld- 
and Round the room are braſs buſts, of the irs Gels 


2852 0 In the above is a ſtill larger hall, 1 
l hem Boe Tied: 2 15 2 * 7 e of W with baſes and 
eee ns [hiſtories — . 
E lands beſo biſhopri: of Aug and political paintings, wi 0 2 
2 ſcattered 2 rer Lech, Her; and the tences, exhorting thꝭ j to obſerve impartial-juſtice, 
Danube; but the of Wem near the formet, | prudence, peace, and the fear of God. In the. third 
This count cn the Bech to the didteſt of and uppermoſt, called Golden-hall, are fifty-three win- 
Ratiſbon 7 Seeed 60 chble of Bren dows, which render it extremely light; but ir has no 
and Chur; weſtward to the bldg of Conſtance, from | columns, and inſtead. of arched, the ceilings are 
which it is Her; Andr fd beyond divided: 1 into x number of little brown and gilt com- 
the Danube, to the bi ries of Eichſmat arid Wartzs | partrhetits, on which as on the walls are good paints 
burg. That track of bude, — tow Hi, ea of _ — and gr l 
E I N ks upper hall is two feet, and its breadth fifty= 


eight, and its 1 — one hundred and ten. The four 
contiguous chambers” in which meetings are held for 
aſſaying of the coin; 
for other important” 
four princes' chambers, as having been the reſidence of 
tie! — gym 93 OO at 8 of Fer- 
dinand- ki e Romans, in 1663. Every part 
abounds with 4, Yorker paintings 2 
inſcriptions. The whole — of the town-houſe is 
one hundred and forty-ſeven feet, and the length of 
the front one hundred and ten; its height towards the 
weſt one hundred and fifty-two; but its caſtein height 
meaſures one hundred and ſeventy feet. 

' In a ſquare near e 8 = the fine! fountain 
of Auguſtus, t endid in the ci t is a lar 

Spaſon Ap an iron bal ade A 

bly wrought, with four: et ſtatues as big as — life 


upon the edge, two of men, and two of women, ſup- 


ſent four little rivers, the Lech, Wertach, 


ſed to re 
* In the middle of ths baſan riſes 3 


ou — and over theſe infants are feſtoons and pine- 


-alFof braſs. Upon the pedeffal is a brazen ſta- 
bs of Ai "ctowned with laure), and armed after 


the münef of: the antient Romans. 


The moſt beautiful fountain next to this, is that cal 
led the fountain of Hercules, which has a large 
baſon with ſeveral braſs ae N one of Her- 


| 


R 9 


e The city is enviconed with 5 


and deep ditches en —_— 
and between fome of chem a wicket of cucious contri- | 


below the pediment, is a large 
ſpread eagle caſt in braſs and crowned, ſaid to weigh 
[twenty-two hundred weight, and to have coſt fifteen 


and twelve in breadth; _ 


ing audience to. evoys, and 
rs, bear the appellation of the 


illuſtrated by i ingenious | 
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tions 9d.) 8 


is ſhewn the hall in which the Hogs rg confeſſion was 
ATC TE SO EAN 


preſented: to the emperor Charles . 


On the braſs dvor of the cathedral is repreſented the 
virgin Mary taking Eve out of Adam's fide. The monks s“, 


115 $4.6, 1, OY es L c 3 7 
of St. Ulric diſpoſe of a duſt or poder called St. Ulric's ee 0, 39:29" 8 SECT. W. „ 
ceuarth, recommending it in the name of that ſaint, hof | | W 

they pretend drove all the rats out of me city and neign zg 78 
bourhood into a hole which they ſhew in his church. 7s Situation, Extent; and Produce: The Number, 


This duſt is dug up from the place where he lies bu- 
ried. But as this effect has never been aſtertained by 
naturaliſts, it muſt go for nothing, eſpecially as this 
highly extolled earth fails of its power over the rats in 

other places. 8 8361 | Sh 


On the fine well-contrived aqueducts for the convey --- 


ance of water from the Lech, are ſeveral corn, ſawing, 
flatting, and ſmelting mills. There are here alſo water- 
works which throw that uſeful element to the top of five 
towers, from which it is conveyed through the city in 
ſuch a manner, that the greateſt part of the houſes are 
ſupplied with water. The palaces of the counts of Fug- 
ger are very magnificent; and the Fuggery, as it is called, 
conſiſts of one hundred and ſix ſmall houſes erected in 
1579, by the brothers Ulric, George, and James Fug- 
ger,.in James's ſuburb, for the reception of poor burgh- 
ers and inhabitants, to whom they are lett at a very ſmall 
- Augſburg has always been famous for ingenious ar- 
tits, - particularly in clocks, / goldſmiths work, and 
ivory turning. There are here ſnewn clocks valued 
at fifteen or twenty thouſand crowns each; but the 
worſt is, they are ſo very nice as not to be durable. 
Their ivory work is no leſs admirable, and among the 
reſt contain well ſhaped cups with a ring made of the 
| ſame. piece, which plays between the foot and bowl of 
the cup without a poſſibility of coming off. Theſe are 
ſo nicely made in miniature, that the learned Mr. Key- 
ler ſays, they incloſe one hundred of them with their 
rings in a pepper- corn of an ordinary ſize; yet upon 
examination, the traces of the tool with which they were 
turned are viſible. They have other curious baubles, 
as fleas faſtened about the neck with ſteel chains, ſo 
finely. wrought, that though 1 are a ſpan long, a flea 
will liſt up the chain when it leaps: one of theſe fleas 
with this curious chain, they ſell for ten- pence. The 
trade of this city is very conſiderable, though it is much 
inferior to what it was former. og OR 
This city is very remarkable for the Logo variety 
of habits worn by the inhabitants; this affair being 
exactly regulated by the magiſtrates, that the difference 
of the religion, and quality of the people, are for the 
moſt part ſeen by their cloaths. For inſtance, ſays Mr. 
Miſſon, I ſaw a Roman catholic merchant's widow in 
mourning for her huſband: ſhe had a handkerchief wel] 
whitened and ſtarched, with wings and cornets, a black 
petticoat, and a cloak of the ſame colour made like that 
of a man's which reached down to her knees, a large 
white veil behind hanging at the corner of her bandker- 
chief, and reaching down to her heels, enlarging itſelf 
by degrees, and a piece of the: ſame linen with the 
handkerchief four feet long, and at leaſt two broad, 
very much ſtarched, and ſtretched on a ſquare of wire, 
faſtened juſt below the hips, and covering all the fore. 
part of the body. | | LE Lek 
The garriſon of Augſburg uſually conſiſts of three 
hundred men, and the burghers are computed at fix 
thouſand. One half of the council is Lutheran, and-the, 
other half Roman catholic, The magiſtracy at preſent 
conſiſts of forty-five perſons, thirty-one of whom are pa- 
tricians, four of ſuch as have married the daughters of 


The tower called Berlach, which ſtands near the] in that of the circle has the felt ſeat and voice,. 1, f. 
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urtemburg, con. 


princes by marriage, and others were acquired by co. 
Spire, the Palatinate, the county of Hohenlohe; and the 
diſtrict of the imperial city of Hall in Swabia; to the 


diſtricts of the imperial city of Ulm, the lordlhips of 
Rechberg and Wieſenſteig, and the county of Oettin- 
gen; on the ſouth-eaſt by the Auſtrian dominions; on 
the ſouth by thoſe dominions, Briſgau, and other ſmaller 


parated by the Black Foreſt, | Its extent fron 
ſouth, excluſive of the moſt ſouthggy derached par 
8 miles, and it is of the ſame extent from eaſt u 
welt, in 


which lies apart from it. 


| This is indifpurably the moſt conſiderable and fri 
port of the circle of Swabia, and is. indeed ane. of th 


= 


beſt countries in all Germany, .; This-dutchy;abound 


ported; but this chiefly conſiſts of ſpelt, rye and wheat 
duced here, and the former thrive beſt in the coldeſt 


ſome of which are three or four hours in length, are co 
vered as it were, with foreſts of „ of which 
indeed there is no ſeareity in moſt of this other part d 
this country, cyder and perry being the liquors drank u 
common by the country people, when: wine happens w 
be dear. Th is dutchy alſo abounds with very rich pal- 
table and wholeſome wine, called by the general nam 
of Neckar, though each has a. particular, title of is 
own, Which it receives from the part where tne "fruit 


the name of the countries whence the wines were trau 
planted, as the Chiavenna, Valteline, and Hungarian. 
The vi ds of Wirtemburg have been much yy ol 
ed by the learned Mr. Bilfinger, who procured boos 
from France, Italy, Hungary, N and eren vcr 
ras in Perſia, for his vineyard at C 


The foreſts of this country are conſiderab 
for the conſumption of oak in particular has been 1 
large, and beech and birch now require to be 0 
ſparingly; but great quantities of turf are now a 
which makes up for the ſcarcity of wood for, fuel. Black 
profits are made by grazing, particularly in the! Alb 
Foreſt. The largelt breed of ſheep is found on the 5 
and moſt parts of the country abound in game. that 
With reſpect to the minerals of this country; en 
are mines of ſilver and copper, and alſo ſome 0 
but the latter does not produce a ſuffi-ient quant 


patricians, five of the body of merchants, and five of the 
commonalty, | 


" Jupply the country, Sulphur is alſo met with in 


7 


A 


_ juilges eſteemed better executed than thoſe of the for- „This eity in the diet of tlie erfipire poſſeſſes the . 
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A lifts of a great number of towns and lotdſbige, 
ſome of which were purchaſed, others devolved to the | 


queſt, Lo the north it terminates on the biſhoptie of 


eaſtward it is bounded” by the county of Limburg, the 


diſtricts; and on the weſtward it confines on Furltes. | 

berg, the dioceſe of Straſburg, and the marquiſate & 

Baden-Baden and Baden-Durlach, from Which 22 
north 


without including the lordſhip of Heydenbein, 


ſo much in grain, that conſiderable, quantities are us | 
being much leſs cultivated, Flax and hemp are alſo po- 
paris: The vallies formed by the ſkirts, of the Ab. 
0 
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grows. The grapes alſo, that yield the belt wines ber 


andftadr, "where a | 

of them throve ſo well, that ſhoots hays yn UI 

ed from thence into many other vineyards. 
* e conlideräbly decreaſ: | 
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| theranifm ſhould be taught; chat no new Romiſh 


be allowed; 


| privilege of performing their ſervice in private; that the 
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bung. Dhe.rivers Which riſe in this dutchy are chiefly 
the following 


© 


annual 


, 


* eſtabliſhed religion of this country is Lutheran- 
iſm; and thoug wr | | 
jet in 1729, 17 324 and 1733, he gave aſſurances to the 
ſtates, in formal inftruments, that no innovation ſhould 
he made in any part of the dutchy, and that in all the 
churches and ſchools no other religion but that of Lu- 


churches, chapels, altars, or images ſhould be erected, 
nor any ſuch as were forſaken again uſed; that no pro- 
ceſſions, pilgrimages, or catholic burying-places ſhould 

gy, hoſt ſhould never be carried openly, 
nor any part of the catholic- worſhip be performed, ex- 
cept only in the duke's chapel; but that the popiſh in- 
babitants of the town of Ludwig ſhould have the 


privy-council ſhould conſiſt only of Lutherans; and that 
they alone ſhould have the man t of every thing 
relating to the churehʒ the revenue, and the police, 
The Calviniſts are only tolerated here, and their place 
of worſhip at Stutgard is à private houſe, In this dutchy | 
are alſo ſome Waldenſes, who are huſbandmen, and live in 
the Italian villages, as they are called; only in 'a few 
towns they have eftabliſhed manufactures of hats and 
- kings, and are allowed the public exerciſe of their 
the whole dutchy are five hundred and fifty-five 
pariſhes, and about fifty deaconries, beſides eight hun- 
dred and twenty- nine chapels of eaſe. The pariſhes are 
divided into thirty- eight ſpecial ſuperintendencies, and 
thoſe into four general ones. The ſpecial ſuperinten- 
dents hold, together with their deanries, the pariſhes of 
the towns where they reſide; annually viſit the churches 
and ſchools within their department ; once or twice a 
year convene the minifters ſubordinate to them, and make 
their report to the conſiſtory, r. 
This country has ſeveral conſiderable manufactures, as 
thoſe of porcelain, pottefs- ware, and the caſting of plate- 
pals for looking-glaſſes; damaſk, linen — woollen 
ſtuffs; the printing of cotton, manufactures of ſilk, 
the making of hats and ſtockings, gilt and marble 
paper, KM. r 
The titles of the duke are, duke of Wirtemburg and 
> count of Mompelgard,-lord of Heydenheim and 
M | FEE | 171 85 
The arms for Wirtemburg are, three ſtags horns ſable, 
- a held or: for Tech or, and fable —— for 
Mompelgard, two barbels endorſed with tails averted, 


in 2 field gules: for Heydenheim, a Saracen's head, with | 


a kind of huſſar's cap gul 1 = in 

rs cap gules, in a field or: for Juſtingen 
Aale a ſtaff in bend with branches on both lides; an 
ally, the imperial ſtandard borne by the ducal houſe 


empire. 


2 dukes are likewiſe grand-huntſmen of the empire; 
© It alluſion to this, duke Eberhard Lewis, in the 
1702, founded the order of hunters, and in 1719 


need and increaſed its ſtatutes, the reigning duke be- 


confiderable number of baths and mineral | 


8 


from the 


T. Ut, 
feſtival of this order is on St. E 


Tbe duke of 
fits and votes in the coll 


itſelf levies the contributions and exciſe. ©f\+ tt * 1 
The duke's court is one of the moſt numerous in Ger- 
N his liveries rich, his ſtables furpiſhed with the 
ſineſt horſes, and his hunting equipages magnificent. He 
has a grand- al, cup-bearer, maſter of the horſe, 
gentlemen of the bed- chamber, and twenty pages, all 
men of good families, many footmen, &c; He keeps in 
pay a body of horſe- guards, horſe-grenadiers, dràgoons, 
e eee reg foot and a bod 
8 arti ery. 3A 158110 5 Ng „ en ERECT Doh 

The duke has ſeveral hunting - ſcats, which he viſits 
alternately in the deer and boar ſeaſons, ſo that every - 
five years he ſees his principal foreſts, It is an old-ouf- 
tom all over the country of Wirtemburg, to adorn the 
chambers and galleries with the largeſt and moſt branch- 
ing horns; ſo that it is natural to imagine, that the 
hunting; ſeats are ſtill more plentifully ſi ple with theſe 
decorations: ' At Waldenburg, the name of the perſon 
who ſhot the deer is inſeribed over molt of the remarkable 
branches; and the walls of ſeveral rooms are filled with 


theſe marks of the duke's dexterity. CCC 
At Stutgard are the privy-chancery, in which the duke 
himſelf preſides; the privy or miniſterial council, con- 
fiſting of nobles, men of letters, and officers; the col- 
lege of | government, which has a preſident; and among 
its members are alfo nobles and men of letters; the con- 
ſiſtory, which has a preſident, director, and counſel- 
lors; the board of war, which. has a preſident and other 
members; the treaſury has a preſident, a receiver, a ſo- 
licitor, and other officers; the eccleſiaſtical college has 
a director, adminiſtrators of the church revenues, and 
other members and officers; with ſeveral other boards, 
as thoſe of the mint, trade, foreſts, domains, mines, &c. 
In the high court of juſtice cauſes are terminated in the 
laſt reſort, no appeal being allowed to the aulic or any 
other tribunal: this court was in 1514 removed for ever 
to Tubingen, where it bolds its ſeſſions once a year; 
and conſiſts of a chief juſtice, aſſeſſors, who are compoſed 
of nobles, men of ſtudy, and country-gentlemen, as 
alſo. of a ſecretary. Mr. Keyſler ſays, that this court of 
judicature is a jewel equal to that of appeal among the 
other eletors, A very conſiderable benefit ariſing from 
it, is the ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice, the pleadings 
being verbal, and a ſentence given every day. It is re- 
markable that the preſident, or chief juſtice, has during 
the ſeſſions only three guilders per diem; the aſſiſtants, 
who are noble, two; and others, who do not live at 
Tubingen, one dollar; and ſuch as are inhabitants a 
guilder, and a rundlet of wine preſented to each aſſiſtant 
at the end of the ſeſſion, which ſeldom laſts above ſix 
weeks. | Ez EP IH 
It is remarkable that in all the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in this dutchy, there are certain officers called pri- 
vate overſeers, who inſpect into the offences, clandeſtine 
meetings, and other miſdemeanors of their fellow - eiti · 
zens, and make their report to the magiſtracy of the 
place, that theſe matters may be farther inquired into. 
Theſe private inquiſitors, who take an oath to diſcharge 
their office with fidelity, receive no falary; but are ge- 
gerally rewarded with a counſellor's place, or ſome other 
office in the government. As nobody knows his accuſer, 
this office might be attended with the moſt dreadful abuſes, 


. dae, 5 grand-maſter, The enſign of the order is a | 
| 6 


= -relembling that of Malta, enamelled with red, 


- * 


if theſe informations were conſidered as any thing more 
; Xxx. | th 
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and v 


was begun in the year 1746. Near the old palace ſtands 
Re wich 10 2 handſome ſtructure built of 


feet in length, eighty broad, and ninety high, without'a 
3 


| hal Villars, the French general, entering this ball miſ- 


took it, and ſaid with ſome admiration, Veici un beau 
' temple; that is, This is a ſine church.“ On the roof 


are painted ſeveral ſcripture hiſtories; but the ſides are 


covered with views of all the foreſts of the dutchy of 
Wirtemburg, and ſome merry adventures that happened 


Near it is the orangery, which is compoſed of large 

ery high trees, but is not well contrived; for the 
want of height occaſions many of the trees to bend at 
the top; and the grottos near it are not the moſt beau- 


tiful. The new 1 as it is termed, is of fine! 


free-ſtone, with a grand ſtair-caſe of the ſame, and a 
ſpacious hall, whoſe gallery reſts on twelve lofty pillars, 
on which are painted the twelve months. The roof ſhews 


the moſt antient tranſactions of the family of Wirtemburg, 
and the ſides are filled with maſquerades and public en- 
tries, and a large painting of the battle of Hochſtet. The 
uppermoſt chambers ſerve for armouries, and beſides old 


and new armour contain ſome ſtuffed horſes, that were 


the duke's particular favourites, with ſtags, wild boars, 
1 and piled up in the duke's wood- yards. In this manng 


and hounds. In the lower part are the duke's ſtables. 


In the muſeum are ſeveral portraits of the ducal family, 
with petrifications, mechanical and mathematical inſtru- 
ments, curious pieces of penmanſhip and turnery, gems, 
coſtly veſſels, mummies, and antient medals. Among 


other curioſities you ſee the picture of a woman with 2 
large beard, as ſhe appeared in 1587, when ſhe was in 


her twenty-fifth year; her name was Barteld Gratje; | 


and ſhe is again painted as ſhe looked in her old age. 


In the dutchy-houſe both the committees of the coun- | 


y and the ſecular diets afſemble. The ſee of the biſhop, 


which was antiently at Beutelſpach, was removed to this 


place in 1321, on which account the church of the Holy 


Croſs is ſtiled the cathedral. Among the German Lu- 


theran churches are the hoſpital church and St. Leonard's. 


The French Lutheran congregation have their public | 


worſhip in the palace- church belonging to the convent 
of Bebenhauſen, and the French reformed meet in a room 
of the old palace. In this town is alſo a ſpecial ſuper- 
intendency, and a gymnaſium illuſtre of ſeven claſſes. 'The 
ſilk manufactories of Stutgard make all ſorts of ſilk ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, and ribbons. | 

Ludwigſburg, a palace two leagues from Stutgard, is 


one of the fineſt palaces in Germany. The looking- 
glaſs and lackered cloſet are well worth ſeeing, as alſo 


the large ſtair-caſe for ambaſſadors, with its grand cieling 
and the gallery of pictures. Rong theſe are. ſome ad- 
mirable night-pieces, and many pictures of horſes and 


dogs. The chapel belonging to the palace is very 


elegant, but rather too ſmall. Oppoſite the lower part 


of the palace, on an eminence in the pheaſant-garden 
ſtands the Favorita, a moſt beautiful building in the neweſſ 
Italian taſte, Here is alſo a curious menagerie of foreign 
birds; and the green-houſe is a very fine one. A 


Ludwigſburg is reckoned the ſecond ducal ſeat, and 


third principal town. Towards the beginning of the 


1 
I 


q 
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"of IE 
3 


e 
houſes; t Eberhard Lewis Havi built e 
houſes have been gradually raiſed wan. Mp Guat 


to form a handſome town, that lies higher than * 


lace, and is the ſeat of a general ſuperi HT, 
d- are made linen e, e . 
IJ The city of Tubingen, which is fituated on 


Paper, | 
tain, conſiſts of about five thoufand inhabitant, herr 


Luſtenauer vallies give this place ſuch an agreeable 
ation, and [beautiful adoſpetts, as few Cities in G 

can hoaſt. The caſtle is now only conſidered e 
ing-ſeat, to which the duke N y 
once in five years. It has good ag 


ſides the ſteep declivity of the mountain, it is { 

ed by a deep trench. It is every where vault ui. 
neath, and among other cellars is one that has not nr 
haps its equal. It is in a rock, and lined wich fe 


. — — 


cellar is twenty-two feet. This vault commun 
with another, in which is a large well of ſine clear y 
a er | = = _ ru fathoms deep. The 
undulating found cauſed by dropping a one, or fi 
a piſtol down the mouth, has ſomething amazing u 
C TOE 


* * 
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and beſides its univerſity; has à call item luſtre; all the 
ſcholars of which are princes IE >: 25a 
opened but when youth of ſuch families come to {ty 


ufactory. &þ +29 09900052 Wi STH Wien 
-  Urach, a town in a diſtrict of the ſame name, 
chiefly remarkable for there being near it, on a high 
ſteep mountain, a very extraordinary machine called the 
Wood-ſlider; it of a thick iron pipe about thre 
feet broad, upwards of two feet high, and nine hunin 
feet » through which the waod hewn in the ford 
beyond Urach, which abounds: both in beech and fur, 
after being cut into logs or billets, is carried down fron 
the eminence with — celerity, and throwh into 
the Ems, which forwards it into the Neckar, bens 
it floats to Berg near Stutgard, where it is at laſt ſtopped, 


every year about Eaſter, upwards of nine thouſand en 
of wood are brought from the Alb to Stutgard, bebe 
what is uſed in the duke's court. The produce of wia 
is ſold is applied to the payment of the eccleſiaſtical a 
civil officers. 2 eee ene 
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eee, 
Its Situation and Divifons with the Titles and Im i 
': the Margraves of Baden-Baden; its Situation, with « 
Deſcription of Raftadt, and the Palace named Favor. 
Of Baden-Durlach, the Palace of Cariſrube, and tl 
own of Durlach. i 


* 


þ 


| T* margravate of Baden, or Baaden, is ſeated a 


the eaſtern fide of the Rhine; it is properly the tra 
of land between the rivers Pfinz and Schwartzbach, zo 
is watered by the little rivers Alb, Pfedderbach, Muy 
Saubach, and Sultzbach, all which diſcharge. then{* 
into the Rhine. The northern part of this count Þ 
called the Lower Margravate, or from Durlach it © 
pital, the margravate of Baden-Durlach; but all th 
reſt is termed the Upper Margravate, or from one's” 
capital, the margravate of Baden-Baden. But © 
margraves alſo belong other lands, The whole marg'e* 
vate is a fertile country, abounding with com 
flax, bees-wax, and wood. de fa 
The margraves of both titles deſcend from the, 
ſtock, . and the titles of each of them are, Margrabe 
Baden and Hochberg, landgrave of Sauſendergs — 
Sponheim and Eberſtein, lord of Roteln, aden, 


B 
| ler, Lahr, and Mahlberg; but the houſe of Baden- But 
adds the diltricts of Ortenau and Kehl. u 


famous ſor its univerſity. © The Ammer, Neck 1 


cy ann po r e 0 


there.” Here is alſo a Latin ſchool of four claſſes, an; 
ſpecial ſuperintendeney. In this town is a woollen m 
n „ Wi 5 5 4 18 5 
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The arms. 


| les h | 
ue cheguse gules, and, argent, azure and or; for Eber - 
3 i boar ſable on à Mount verte; in a field or, and 2 
ies, with ſeeds saure in a, held argent; fot che 
of Briſgau a crowned lion gules, in afield, 


POET 


vate x 1 a 
bndb e fh. Roteln, a lion paſſant gules; in a field gules, Era, e and W 
the eaſtward on the fame Lukedom, and to the northward 


Cn che Buonrin of Spi 
Fl, 


argent : | M8 5 2 Hf dex 
two feſſes waved argent, in a field azure: for Baden- 

hs gules party per pale or, with three cheyrons ſa- 

Me : for Bahrp argent per feſſe gules: for Mahlberg, 44 


"owned lion ſable; in a een i 14 615 54 
We ſhall firſt treat of the margravate of Baden- 3aden, 
ieh terminates to the weſtward on the Rhine, and a 


ich R 
| " part of it lies on the welt fide of that river ; on the 


ſt it is bounded by the lower margravate of Ba- 
ach.z on the ca arr ogy PAY 

burg, and the county: oz Fberſtein; on, the ſouth- 
a by part of the biſhoprie of Lahe and the 
principality of Heſſe Marmſtadt. The lordſhip of Mahl- 
berg, which alſo belongs to this family, lies ſomewhat 


north-WE 
den-Durl 


| broker up the Ning „ , p24 ng, 1-54 
Baden-Baden has a vote in the college of princes, and 


among the temporal princes in the circle of Swabia. The 
margraves of Baden-Baden and Baden-Durlach, are al- 
ſo the chiefs of the ſecond quarter of the circle of Swa- 


bia. The principal colleges and offices of ; this rince l 


are the privy council, the court of 7 par eng ury. 
His annual revenue, according to Keyſler, is four hun- 
ied thouſand Matin: wilt to ideals i nel 6 

The principal -places belonging to the Upper margra- 
rate are the following. 15 „ 


aſtad i FC 
Raſtadt, a city regularly built with a ſtately palace, 


or caſtle, the.center of which affords a view of the ſtreets, 
This palace was formerly. adorned with a, great number 


| of fine paintings; but they were conſiderably diminiſhed 


by father Meyer, who had ſuch influence over the coun- 
teſs dowager, as to cauſe pictures to the value of fifty 
thouſand guilders, which he judged too naked and libi- 
dinous, to be committed to the flames. This city is 
ituated in a fine plain near the river Murg, which, a 
litle below it, falls into the Rhine. It was built by the 
margrave Lewis William with regularity and elegance, 


und in the year 1714 a peace was concluded here between 


the emperor aaa |: inlet ore Tie m3; + 4 
The Favorita is a beautiful ſeat at ſome diſtance from 
Raſtadt, built by the widow of the margrave Lewis Wil- 
liam, It has a chamber of very beautiful porcelain, and 
2 cabinet lined with looking-glaſs,: with many curioſities 
of art and nature, particularly above forty pictutes in 
which that princeſs appears in the different maſquerade 
labits ſhe formerly wore. Amidſt the gradual alteration 
of the complexion and features, in ſuch a long ſucceſſion 
of time, the ſame look is every where obſervable ;.. and 
Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that theſe fine portraits may be 
compared to the admirable performances of Rubens in 


k repreſented under a variety of changes. The hal 


round which is a er leading to all the ſeveral 
boors, Is very lightſome, and adorned with beautiful 
Funtings. Some of the other rooms are hung with a 
Chineſe manufacture of paper and ſilk; 7 9 with 
— the cieling of another is enriched with gems, 
gate, i 
ſhes, bir 8, and flowers. There is alſo a magnificent 
table of the ſame workmanſhip. The excellent order of 
” kitchen, larder, hall, and medicinal-room, cannot 
all of pleaſing an œconomiſt z and accordingly that prin- 
ceſs took no little pleaſure in walking with her gueſts 
through theſe ſubterranean apartment. ; 
; On the left, at the end of a little orangery, is a phea- 
-garden, and on the right a wild thicket leading to an 
'mitage which ſtands in the center of it. The outer 
walls are covered with large pieces of bark. The door 


leems to reſt on the trunks of old trees, and all that is 


ve ſeen on the inſide are the coarſe images of Jeſus, 


Joleph, and Ma a * 0 
ry; the niches, like the doors, are ſup- 
potted by old trunks of trees. There is a mean : 


-Wichout curtains; an altar without decorations; and af 
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bend gules, crowned or, in à field argent: for ;Spon- chem in hairy habits, In ſhort, this hermitage 


owes its 


agrecableneſs to an exact imitation bf the natural ſimpli- 
ny phe pd adapted to deyout contemplation. . 


| 


he 


on the river Rhine, to the ſouthward on the Upper mar- 


- 
& 


| 


the college © 


ravate of Baden and the dukedom of Wirtemburg, to 


. ” F. A's $44 N 1 8 : . 
margrayate of Baden- Durlach enjoys two votes in 
3 eee. e . N 34344 1 . { 

lege of , princes, one for the Lower niargravate of 


" 


che other for the. margravate of Hochberg 


in the Briſgau. Theſe countries likewiſe entitle him to 


two votes in the 
+. The great colleges here hold their ſeflions at, Carlſruhe ; 


n the diet of the circle of Swabia, where he 
t among the prince. ee 


. 


theſe are the privy-council, the treaſury, the chamber of 


accouhts,: the cburt of ju 
and the matfimonial-court, 


are tolerated at Carlſruhe, and ſeveral other places. The 


ſuperintendents. * 
dred thouſand florins. 


. | 4 of % 141 | * N ; : "23.1 Þ1 
ce, the eccleſiaſtical-council, 
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n — 
eſs Lutheraniſm ; but the Calyiniſts, Papiſts, and Jews, 


whole country of Baden-Durlach contains a hundred and 
twenty pariſhes, which are under the inſpeetion of ſeven 


The revenues 


n IG 151025 24H1 it | 8 f. q h 81 
of. th K Pri < are com 2 {At ; fre yet 


Tze city of Carlſruhe, or Charles's Reſt; is ſeated in 4 


diſtri of the ſame name, that is one continued plain, 


; 


every where ſandy, yet produces corn, hemp, flax, tur- 
nips, peas and other vegetables; and the villages alon 
the 


4 


ine abound. in hay, and, breed great numbers 


cattle, The city receives its name from Charles Wil: 


buy, who built it; and on the ſeventeenth 


am, Who built it; and of June, 
1715, laid the foundation- ſtone of the palace : #4 on 


which occaſion he inſtituted the order of Fidelity. This 


þ 


| 


1 


raches in height through all the ſtories, and its cupola, 


| | Jemon-trees ;, and 


| 


Jaſper, cornelians, amethyſts, &e. imitating | gar 


bed | ſtables, 


city has 8 
the four firſt of whom are ſtiled profeſſors: e 
rans have ſeveral churches, the Calviniſts and Catholics 
have alſo theirs, and the Jews a ſynagogue. The 'town 
is very regularly built, but. both the houſes and the palace 
are only of wood and brick; thoſe houſes that art᷑ near 
the palace are the largeſt, and have a range of piazzas. 


.. The firſt object of attention in building of the palace, 


and for which no expence was 8 too great, is the 


not only a view. into all the main ftreets, which are di- 


vided ; by ;three.croſs ſtreets ; but alſo into 'twenty-five 
viſtas, {Ty ſet with trees, and others cut throuph the 
woods; and the beauty of the proſpect is ſtil} heightened 


by other variegated walks in the ſame woods. Some of 
theſe walks bear the names of the miniſters who ferved his 


highneſs at the time when theſe improvements were made, 
aud moſt of the. ſtreets in the town are called after 
. BY | g OO „„ 

ebe garden, though ſmall, is very elegant, it having 
no leſs han fur thouſand orange, lemon, bay, and o- 
ther trees; among which, ſays Mr, Keyſler, two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred are orange-trees, In ſome of the 
Igwyer parts of the garden are pretty eſpaliers of young 
lemon-trees ;, and behind the palace is a decoy, where a- 
bout two thouſand wild-ducks are daily fed. The chief 
defect in Carlſruhe is the want of water, and what the 
den has is conveyed thither by hand- pumps. 

In the upper diſtrict of Durlach, which is a very 
ful country that produces not only plenty of corn, hemp, 
and flax, but good wine, is Durlach, the capital of the 
margravate, and; once the reſidence of the prince. It is 


ſeated on the river Pfinz, in the forty-ninth degree twenty 
minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree twenty 


minutes eaſt longitude. It had formerly a palace called 
ial ſuperintendency, and a gram- 


Carlſburg, with a ſpec | 
mar- ſchool; but in 1689 was laid in aſhes by the French. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the town is a very large decoy 
for wild-fowl; and in this diſtri is Seehof, the man- 
ſion-houſe of a fine eſtate belonging to the prince, near 
which are 


* 


moſt beautiful meadows for the uſe of his 


SECT; 


6 


for the, margfavate of Baden, are, party per I the angles at the narrow walks in the garden ſtand wood- 


in a Held or: for Sauſenberg, a lion ram- en images of the old hermits as large as the life, ſome of 


Lower margravate of Baden termitiates to the weſt | 


a gymnaſium illufire, in which are eight maſters, 
ert of whom irs 1. ” 


fruit 
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it is Joined by the 1] 
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moſt e 
chere JEN The Eutherans have alfo 
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and on one ſide of the town the Danu 


% wonders of Germany.” 
one 
city maintains fix companies of folders, Large quan- 
ities: * wine are brought hither from the Rhine, a 
- carrie: p. the Danube. It ge trades in linen and othie 
f ok | 
wabian cities in the diet of the empire; but in the circle 


| kar, eight miles to the eaſt of Stutgard. What is ptoperiy 


tharine. It has three ſuburbs, namely, the Upper ſub- 
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| three minut 
je rt 9 BiH e three minutes 
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"> ſtrictly Ny: to prevent any AE 
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nent, are "Lutherans, and to aan 
wing 5 the cathedral, 17 fy, 
the center of the, c 


Wintern. 8. 12 building is three tn 
fort. in length; and the windows, ph fix in the 
ate moſt beautifully painted, and one of them is 

e to have colt three thouſand German forins. The 
ſteeple of this cathedral is four hundred and 'vhis ſteps 


igh, and, proſpect, all the adja- 


„ and has feyen 


urch Ghoſt, that of the Bare-fvoted friats; 
and 1 0 tal.” The Roman catholic * 5 rn per- 


h nn is Pan in a a con rely þ 
= 0 : 105 15 Bare-footed 1 1 
endid foundation 45 Sam 
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the above-mentioned branch; and is famous for 
| ' [ing in it the arſenal of the chicks of Swabia er ebd. 


| tories this city and the country belongi 


is a Large RruGhure,” that 
d and ſixty five | on the bench of towns. It T6 Alfooulndey: the brodelt 


= 


The principal church belongs to hey Lutheran, 
eaſes the magii ive ON mos oe Roman Catho] 6 who 


form their public in the chapel wr rep: i Per. 
of the convent of Cayſer eim. In the . 


pire this ci eſſes the fifth place on the binch/of 
tinperia e Se; but the third on the 
cities in the circle of Swabia- Ellingen is under 
Protection of the ditke of Wirtembung, by whoſe » 


e d 


rounded, This 8 in the year 1701, Tulfered ] 
by : i 
'The — eit py: Reutlingen Pier 


miles diſtant from Tubingen, ot the little river "Don 
which runs into the Neckar. This Wen is ſmall, and 
only one pariſb=chureh, an hoſpital, an a 

a grammar - ſchool. magiſtrates and by; 
are Lutherans, and the eng uſually: conſiſt of twenty. 


are commoners. In the diet of the empire it is polleſſey 
of the ſixth ſeat and vote on the bench of the imperi 
towns of Swabia j but in that of the eirele, Gch ai fourth 


of the duke of Wirtemburg. - 
The 1 and free city of Nordlingen is ſeated; in 
a pleatant fertile country on the river Eger, and till ts 
1238 ſtood on the | adjacent hills of Emeranſberg 
ut being then conſumed by fire, -was wg = 
where' ie? now ſtands." Almoſt all — 2 
therans, who have three churches, and ot 


f but the Roman catholics have heir church round) Ge: 


man houſe, The magiſtracy are alſo Lutherans, Thi 
| city likewiſe poſſeſſes a ſeat on the bench of the ore 
towns of Swabia, and in the diet of the circle. 

In the year 1647 this city was beſieged by the amg d 
the empire for ſeventeen weeks, dutingwhlchich 

I ereatly. by an accidental fire; and in 1702, finn 


pe 0 = as ropriated for the| © 

N roy id among th 

ie the fown-houſe and the arſenal. © 
Tie 1 e es are for che moſt patt of timber and pfaſter; 
Fees 5 but an indifferent appearan ice, and the ſtreets 
are arg: Fad e len they have ſeveral ſquares, 
but they 1 and very irregular. It is Txtkoned | 
near ſix. pol ang ha If in ci ircumference ; its ditches, 
which are well fortified, are almoſt tr i where double, | 
N 

e with reat rapidit white e others are kept full 
4 = "a pf dies ie city was once ſo rick, chat it 
2212 | r.one 0 f the wealthieſt in 3p empire; and the 
en were accuſtomed to Bay, | The ready 'cafh of 
„Um, the neatneſs of. Aug 5g, the induſtry of Nu- 
Ki  renburg, ald the arſenal of walburgy were e four 


he iſtracy here is Torben and conſiſts of fe 
e weiten, abbye half of whom 910 prey. 


N. 5 lake of Conſtance, and the Veltlin; an 


is City poſſeſſes the fourth ſeat on the! bench of 
Swabia has not only the ſecond place on the Swabian | © 
3 but the perpetual director ium. Here are kept the 
archives of the imperial towns in Swabia and Franconia, 
and the diet of n alſo ufuallybeld here, 9 
The free 1 imperial city of Eſlingen is ſeated on the Ner- 


called te city ſtands on a branch of that river, and con- 
tains St. Denis's church together with the New or Do- 
minican church, the Fraumkirchen, and another which be- 
| longed to the Bare-footed friars, the orphan-houſe, 'the 
grammar-ſchool, and the collegium alumorum; a8 alſo 
the fine town-houſe, arid the 25 hoſpital of St. Ca- 


une was enteted · into here between the five ciicla; 


he public civil build- -after which this' town was better fortified, as being 3 


| bulwark to the circle of Franconia againſt Bavaria. 
We ſhall now geſcribe the free imperial city of Hall 

otherwiſe called Swabian- Hall, - which, together withits 
territories, is ſeated on the river Kocher, between the 
counties of Hohenlohe and Limburg, the margrared 
Anſpach, and the dutehy of Wirtemb rg. It is fo fur 
rounded by mountains, that it is not 3 3 
it; and is divided from the ſuburbs b river, o 
which is a ſtone bridge. The town coalifts of three pa, 
namely, of Old Hh, in which ſtands the principd 
church "of St. Michael, with the college, the hoſpiti, 
another church, 
the Kocher, in which ſtands the houſe of the order ufd. 
John, and St. Catharine's church; and the third part i 
compoſed of Gelbinger-ſtreet. The city is Luther, 
and the magiſtracy conſiſts of twenty- four perſons, un- 
der the direction of two burgomaſters, as prelidents. The 
city owes its origin to its ſalt-ſprings, which are fad 1 
have given jon to ſeveral noblemen to ſettle ther, 
and among other buildings to erect ſeven towers of ſtone; 
"whence the place at obtained the name of _ 
burgen, or Seyen-caſtles, and afterwards it became 
dually enlarged, till it arrived at its preſent ſtate. 

city alſo p 4 a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and 
in 5 circle of Swabia. It has ſeveral _ ſuffered 
greatly by fire, particularly in the year 1728. 
Bb neal town of Ueringgrt is — 1 — 
in a bay of the lake of Conſtance, and its most 
formed of ſo many ftone quarries. The town is lived 
into three parts, the Upper Town, the Lower 
and the Gallenberg. The inhabitants are of the R . 
religion, and have a collegiate church dedicated to? 
Nicholas, a houſe of the order of St. John, an 
hofpital, three convents, and two other churches 
the town is a good mineral ſpring. beer 
a place in the diet of the empire among the iner 
of Swabia, and _— thoſe of the circle, The 


urb, which, as well as the city, ſtands on a branch ol 
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Heilbron, 4 1 £347 ths 
Fw in a very pleaſant and fruit 
Nifes Health-[pringy from a ſpring that by means of fe- 
conduits, ; | 8 . 
veral ferent places. It is not uſed medicinally, as it 
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bron was for a conſiderable time under the protection of 
Wirtemburg, and afterwards under that of the elector 
Palatine, It poſſeſſes a ſeat in the diet of the empire a- 
mong the imperial towns of Swabia, and in the bench of 
that of the circle, bes: VV 
Gmund, or Gemund, another free and imperial town, 
ls ſeated on the Rems, on the borders of Wirtemburg. 
The inhabitants are of the Romiſh religion, and have 
ie churches, the principal of which is that of the Holy 
Croſs, There are here alſo four monaſteries and two 
nunneries. The magiſtrates are elected out of the body 
of the people. This city enjoys the ſame privileges as 
the reſt with reſpect to the imperial diets, and thoſe of 
the circle, | | | | 

The tree imperial town of Memmingen is ſeated in a 
.becutiful and fertile plain on a ſmall river called the Aach, 
Waich runs into the Iler. This town is Lutheran, and 
18 principal church of St. Martin belongs entirely to 
thoſe of that communion ; but the church of Our Lady 
s poſſeſſed in common by them and the Roman catho- 
CS, There is here alſo an Auguſtine monaſtery, with 
a church, a Franciſcan nunner „ a monaſtery dere 
to the monks of the Holy Cross, with an hoſpital near it, 
n which is a church, a chapel dedicated to the wiſe- 
wa of 'the Eaſt, a ſmall church, and another hoſpital 
es church of Our Lady. The magiſtrates are of 
d Lutheran religion, and conſiſt of nineteen perſons, 
wh of whom are patricians, and part choſen from the 
f if of the people, This city has alſo a repreſentative 
boa imperial diet, and in that of the circle. The in- 
5 ay carry on a good trade with Swiſlerland, Italy, 
: '* ther neighbouring countries in Bavarian falt, 
mc-ipun linen, corn, hops, and other goods, : 
ndaw, or Lindau, is an imperial city ſituated on an 
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Mand in hy lake of Conſtance ; but has a communication 
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with the continent by means of a very large wooden 


bridge; and is div ded by an atm of the lake, fo as to 
form another ſmaller iſland, that is ſeparated from the 


aſtery city, and conſiſts of vinęeyards and gardens, and is walled # 


quite round. Hence, on account of its ſituation, it has 


been ſtiled the Venice of Swabia. The patiſh- church is 


dedicated to St. Stephen: it has alſo a well endowed 
hoſpital, and a grammar-ſchool, conſiſting of four claſſes; 
The caſtle, and the heathen-wall, as it is called, ſtand 
near the gate at the bridge which leads to the continent 


| and are ſuppoſed to be Roman works; the latter of whi 


is attributed to Tiberius Neto; and the former to Con- 
ſtantinus Chlorus, at the time bf their encampment in 
this iſland, during their expeditions againſt- the V indelici 
and Alemanni. It is alſo ſuppoſed that near this caſtle 


formerly ſtood a town, and that the little church of St. 


Peter was built on the firſt introduction of Chriſtianity 
/// 7 TI end wh 
There is here an imperial abbey, the abbeſs of which 
is a princeſs, who holds the firſt ſeat in the imperial diet 


« 


among the abbeſſes on the Swabian bench of -prelates, ' 


and has alſo a ſeat in the ſecular bench of princes in the 
diet of the circle. It is remarkable that every abbeſs, on 


her acceſſion to her government of the abbey, has the 


privilege of releafing the firſt malefactor capitally con= 
5 — within the juriſdiction of the cit) 4 


F- 1 I've ary g Kere, of the pri bay' Jarge-council, | 


The city had formerly a provincial tribunal, but ever 
ſince the end of the fifteenth century this has been an- 


nexed to Altorf, and Lindaw annually pays two tons 
| wine, as an acknowledgment to the prefecturates of Altorfi 
This city has a place among the imperial cities on the 


Swabian bench of the diet of the empire, and in that of 
the circle of Swabia. At-the diet held here in 1496, was 
eſtabliſhed the chamber of Juſtice. In 1647, it held out 
a ſiege of nine weeks againſt the Swedes; who were at 
laſt obliged to retire; and, in 1728, a conſiderable part 


| of the city was conſumed 10 fire. 85 


The imperial town of Dinkelſbuhl is ſeated on the 


Wernitz, near the margravate of Anſpach, and ſtands on 


three hills, on which formerly grew ſpelt, whence its 


arms are an ear of ſpelt or. The inhabitants are a mix- 


ture of Lutherans and Roman catholics, the latter of 


whom are poſſeſſed of the great church, and two con- 
vents; but the former of the hoſpital church, their own 


conſiſtory, and two German ſchools. The magiſtracy 


here is one half Lutheran and the other Roman catho- - 


lic. This city enjoys the ſame privileges with the reſt 
with reſpect to the diets of the empire and the circle. 

Biberac, another imperial city, is ſeated on the little 
river Reis, or Ruſs, in a pleaſant fruitful valley, ſur- 
rounded with hills, fields, gardens, and meadows, Its 
name ſignifies the reſidence of bevers, and it is thus call- 
ed from the number of thoſe animals near it; hence its 
arms are azure, a. beyer crowned or. Half of the magiſ- 
trates are Lutherans, and half Roman catholics. St. 
Martin's, or the great church, and the rich hoſpital, 
with its church, are common to both ſets. The Lu- 
therans are alſo poſſeſſed of the church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, and each of them has a grammar-ſchool. Its de- 
puty has a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and alſo in that 


of the circle, There are here many weavers, and its 


principal trade conſiſts in fuſtians. 
The imperial city of Ravenſburg is ſeated in a valley 


on the Schuſs, a ſmall river that falls into the lake of 


Conſtance, It has four gates, many convents, a hand- 
ſome town-houſe, and the churches are well built. In 
the middle of the town is a high watch-tower, in the 
place of one blown down by a whirlwind in 1552, on- 
which, is an inſcription, that the watchman, or trum- 
peter, who, according to cuſtom, ſounds the hour of 
the night, fell down from the top with the tower, with- 


out receiving the leaſt hurt, while his wife and fon, 


who were below, were killed. The Lutherans and Ca- 
tholics are on the ſame footing both with reſpect to 
ſpiritual and temporal affairs, and the magiſtracy is 
ſhared between them. The church ſituated near the 


| Carmelite convent is common to both {ects ; but the 


Trinity church is in the poſſeſſion of the Lutherans 
alone, and the Roman catholics have two pariſh-churches. 
Yyy | Is 
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It has alſo à ſeat in the general diet among the. i 


? = 
% \ of 


| | #1507 marſhal to the empreſs, and at her ee takes 


the diet of the cirele of Swabia; as the city of emp- 
ten has among the; cities on the bench of Swabia, and in 
that of the circle. In the year 1633 this city was taken 
ſword in hand by the Imperialiſts, with the ſlaughter of 
at leaſt two- thirds of the burghers. 
The imperial city of Kaurbeuren is ſituated in a valley 
on the banks of the Wertach. The burghers are PATBY | 
Lutherans and partly Roman catholics; but its magi — 
tracy conſiſts of eight Lutherans, and only four of the 
Romiſh religion. In the town court and great- council 
all the members are Lutherans, except two Roman ca- 
tholics. Here are a college of Jeſuits, and a Franciſcan 
nunnery. This town has likewiſe a ſeat among the im- 
perial towns on the bench of Swabia in the general diet, 
And zin tie diet of be inte Lipton, 
Weil, alſo called Weilerſtadt, in Latin Wila, is an 
imperial town ſeated on the river Wurm, and ſurrounded 


by the dutchy of Wirtemburg. The popiſh religion pre- 


— 


vails here. The pariſh- church of St. Peter was formerly 
collegiate, Here is alſo a convent of Auguſtine and Ca- 
puchin monks, together with a rich hoſpital. This city 
enjoys the ſame privileges as the reſt with reſpect to the 
diets. In the year 1388 count Ulric of Wirtemburg 
loſt his life in a battle near this city, and in 1648 it was 
taken by ſtorm by the French. _ 0 
Wangen, together with its diſtrict, is ſeated on the 
river Argen, and is but a ſmall place, notwithſtanding 
its having the ſame privileges with reſpect to the diets. 
The inhabitants are Papiſts, and have here a pariſh- 
church, an hoſpital, and a convent of Capuchins. 
Iny, another imperial town, is ſeated on the river of 
the ſame name in the Algau. Its magiſtrates, and the 
greateſt part of the burghers, are of the Lutheran reli- 
gion; but among the latter are ſome Roman catholics. 
Here is an abbey of Benedictine monks. It has a place 
in the diet of the empire, and in the circle of Swabia a- 
-mong the other imperial towns, In 1721 it ſuffered ex- 
tremely by fire. „ le ag, | 
The antient imperial town of Leutkirch is ſeated on 
the river Eſchach, which a little below this place runs 
into the Aitrach, It has a Lutheran,and Roman catho- 


lic church, together with a nunnery of Franciſcans ; but | g 


the greateſt part of the magiſtracy are Lutherans. 

The antient and imperial town of Wimpfen, in Latin 
Wimpina, was in the time of the Romans called Cor- 
nelia. It is ſeated on the river Neckar, and properly con- 


ſiſts of two towns, the moſt conſiderable of which is 


called Wimpfen on the Hill, and the other Wimpfen on 
the Vale. In the former is a Lutheran pariſh-church, a 
grammar-ſchool, and a popiſh hoſpital, or foundation of 
the order of the Floly Ghoſt : in the latter is a popiſh 
abbey dedicated to St. Peter, and a convent of Domini- 
ean monks. The magiſtracy are, however, compoſed 
entirely of Lutherans. In 1726 a ſharp action happened 
here between count Tilly and the margrave of Baden- 
28 In 1645 and 1688 Wimpfen was taken by the 

rench. | 

Giengen is ſeated on the river Brenz, and is entirely 
ſurrounded by the dutchy of Wirtemburg. The inha- 
bitants are of the Lutheran religion, and enjoy the 
ſame privilege of ſending a deputy to the general diet of 
the imperial towns of Swabia, and in that of the circle, 
as all the other imperial towns. In 1634 this place was 
entirely deſtroyed by the . omen 


| Wirtemburg. It took its name from the caſtle of 


| 
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| T THE principality of Hohenzollern is a fruitfil Gig, 
1 try advantageouſly ſituated in a narrow trag 

the Nagube, between Furſtenberg and the (dutchy of 
lern, which ſtands by a river of the ſame name ind 
long and dre dt extending about thirty-fo "> 
in length, and about ten where broadeſt; 4 in other 
places ſcarce five. It is tolerably fertile, and is govern 
ed by its own princes, © 

eh f. ide inte tietve bsh e 
gen and Sigmaringen: each reigning prince has a cout. 
cil and treaſury ; but the former alone has à vote inthe 
college of princes, though both have a voice in the die 
of the circle. BO IST I itt. 

| The titles of the reigning princes are, Prince of Ho. 
henzollern, burgrave of Nurenberg, count of Sigmar. 
gen and Voringen, lord of Haigerloch and Wohrſten, 


and hereditary chamberlain of the Holy Roman empim; 


As the annual revenue of the prince of Hohenzollern. 
echingen is computed to amount to no more than thiry 
thouſand florins, and that of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringe 
does not exceed this ſuum. | 
The former of theſe princes reſides at Hechingen, 

which 1s ſeated on the river Starzel, and has an abby 
dedicated to St. James. The reſidence of the latter isat 
Sigmaringen, a town ſeated on the Danube. 
The principality of Furſtenberg is a narrow tn, 


| which according to ſome authors, 'extends about 


miles in length on both ſides the Danube, which twit 
ſource within its limits; but no where exceeds eighteen 
miles in hreadth ; but this account does not ſeem to he 
very accurate, and Dr, Buſching, who is extremely a 
plicit in ſome particulars, takes no notice of its form and 
extent. The county of Heiligenberg, which compoſe 
a conſiderable part of this principality, . is bounded a 
the eaſt by Konigſec and Ravenſburg,*on the eaſt it ter- 
minates on the territory of Conſtance, to the welt it 
borders on the juriſdiction of Uberling and Peterſhaw, 
and to the le, on the imperial town of Pfullendorf ad 


Hohenzollern. 4 
The prince of Furſtenberg is entitled to fix votes it 
the diet of the circle, two among the princes for Heil- 


| genbers and rs Oh, and four among the counts ad 


arons, as lord of Moſkirch, Baar, Hanſen, and Gundelfn- 
en. In the imperial diet he poſſeſſes only one vote u 
the college of princes, and another vote in the coll 
7 the counts of Swabia, for Heiligenberg and We 
| CENDETF, þ 268 
There are no places in this principality worthy of 2 
particular deſcription, there being only a few ſmall tons 
and villages. _ | EE 3 
The county of Oettingen lies to the eaſt of the duch 
of Wirtemburg, extending about eighteen miles _—_— 
the marquiſate of Anſpach on the north, and the dut 
of Neuburg, and the Danube on the ſouth: its gre 
breadth is about twelve miles. The lords of this cour 
are divided into three branches; but all the three 00 
have one cuſtom-houſe and ſteward in common, 5 
are both. accountable to the chamber of regency * 
inhabitants are partly Roman catholic and Lu ry 
ran. The country is divided into four prefecturates, 
principal place of which is | | gene 
Oettingen, the capital of the county, and the _ 4 
of the princely line of Oettingen- Spielberg, 15 £4 
the Wernitz, and is the ſeat of the regency and tr 11 
and alſo of the Lutheran conſiſtory of the prince: 


. - im- 
counts in common, There are here a ſociety for * 
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nent of arts and ſciences, a 
poof Jeſuits a commandery | 
1nd an orphan-hou „ „ r 1 
ty of Eberſtein lies in the Black Foreſt, be- 
l the dutchy of Wirtemburg and the margravate of 
Baden and is watered by the Murg, by means of which/ 
t number of floats of timber are carried into the 

f N It belongs to the margrave of Baden-Baden, to 
tom it gives an additional ſeat and vote in the college 
4 Svabian cot nts at the diet of the empire, and alſo in 
what of the eirele. : This county: contains: / n 
Eberſtein, a market town, near which is a caſtle. 
Gerſpach, a ſmall eon ſeated on the river Murg, the 
indabitants of Which are a mixture of Proteſtants and 
la this county is alſe a Be | 
called Frauenalb, from its being ſeated on the river Alb; 
1nd likewiſe ſeveral villages, s. 
There are ſome other little territories too minute for 
deſcription in ſo e work as this; we ſhall there- 
fore only add the following lordſhip; ::: 
Mindelheim is fituated by ic of Augf- 


f the Teutonic order, 


* 


tween the biſh 
burg on the north-eaſt, and the territories of the abbey of 
Kempten on, the ſouth-weſt. It is a pleafant fruitful 
territory, about ten miles ſquare. | In the beginning of 
the laſt century duke Maximilian of Bavaria made himſelf 
maſter of it, and tranſmitted it to his deſcendants; but 
the elector of Bavaria being put under the ban in the 
year 1706, the emperor raiſed this lordſhip to a'princi- 
pality, and conferred it as a fief on the moſt illuſtrious duke 
of Maltorouph „who was created a prince of the empire, 
and alſo inveſted with a ſeat and vote, not only on the 
bench of princes of the circle of Swabia, but likewiſe in 
the imperial diet. However, by the peace of Raſtadt 
and Baden, in 17714, Mindelheim reverted again under 
its antient title of a lordſhip to the elector of Bavaria, 


who on that account enjoys both a ſeat and vote on the 


bench of counts and barons of the Swabian circle. 
Mindelheim, the capital, is ſituated in a plain on the 
river Mindel, about twenty- ſeven miles to the ſouth-weſt 
of Augſburg, and is an open town, with a caſtle on a hill, 
built more for ornament than defence; it has a pariſh- 


church, a college of Jeſuits, a gymnaſium, and a Fran- | 
© = | rocky tract a mile in length called the Gewild, through 


ciſcan convent, 


* 


+4 


SECT, VIL. 


Of the Auſtrian Countries in Obie mer Wen tee the 
Uircle, and the principal Places they contain. 


1 extent of the imperial dominions in Swabia 
cannot be determined, with reſpect to their length 
and breadth, with any degree of certainty, they being in 
many places interſected by other territories. . 

his country is of moderate goodneſs; it produces all 


lorts of corn, and towards the lake of Conſtance, like- 
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MIDELHENNS 


alſo a BenediQine abbey for ladies, | 


ſubſiſt here in ſummer by labouring in the fields and vine- 
en winter chiefly by ſpinn ing. 
his part of Swabia is divided. into the Upper and 
Lower juriſdictions; in the former are thirteen prefectu- 
| rates, ang in the latter ten diviſions, the principal places 
in which are, IÞ „„ Th NH | 
Rotenburg, a ſmall town ſeated on the Neckar; and 
in the lower county of Hohenburg. It was deſtroyed 
by an earthquake, in the eleventh or twelfth century; 
but Was afterwards. rebuilt, and at preſent contains a 
citadel, with a fine college of- Jeſuits,. and a Carmelite 
cloifter.. Before the gate ſtands a celebrated church 
named Weckanthal, and in its neighbourhood is a me- 


nmar-ſchool, a . wiſe wine. The countrymen; who are Roman catholics, 


dicinal ſpring, | | 2 

In this part of Swabia is Auſtrian Briſgaw, which 
lies on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, that river dividing 
it from Alſace; it is ſeated ' between the Ortnaw on the 
weſt, and the principality of Furſtenberg on the eaſt, 
The principal Places in this diſtrict are the follow- 


- Freyburg the capital of the province, is ſeated on the 
river Treiſam, and was formerly an important fortreſs, 
It has been three times taken by the Swedes, and as of- 
ten by the French, who in 1745 demoliſhed its fortifica- 
tions. It has a regency appointed over a patt of the 

Auſtrian territories in Swabia, an univerſity, a college of 

Jeluits,: and feveralicloifters. ' ese. 

Old Brifach, thus called to diſtinguiſh it from New 
Brifach, which belongs to the French, and is ſeated on 
the other fide of the Rhine. Old Briſach is ſeated on 

an eminence, and was formerly an excellent fortreſs, 
which in 1688 was taken' by the French. In 1697 it 

was again reſtored, and in 1703 was taken a ſecond time; 

but in 1715 was again given up to the houſe of Auſtria z 

at length, in 1741, the preſent empreſs cauſed the for- 

tifications to be razed. 0 1 55 
Rheinfelden, one of the foreſt towns, is ſeated on the 
ſouth ſide of the. Rhine, and is defended by good fortifica- 

tions. On the oppolite bank of that river is a covered 

way built in the manner of a horn-work, that has a 

communication with the town by means of a bridge, 

The Rhine at this place runs with great violence into a 


which ſhips are let dewn by ropes. - 


Villingen, a town ſituated in a fertile tract on the 


Briege. The ſtreets are regularly laid out and well 


paved. This place, by means of the circumjacent moun- 
tains, and narrow paſſes leading to it, is extremely well 
ſecured. It has alſo ſome fortifications: hence in 1633 
and 1634 it was beſieged in vain, and in 1704 bom- 
barded without effect by the French, though it had been 
taken by them in 1688. It has always ſerved the Auſtri- 
ans as a magazine for proviſions and military ſtores. It 
has an abbey of Benedictines, and in its neighbourhood 


| 


1s a good bath, | 
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Of the Crrele of | Burgundy in general; with a particular Ace- iA under wham are fourteen collegiate. 


ccunt of. the | Auſtrian Share of the Dutchy Brabunt. 
Its Situation, Rivers, Government, and Arms; with a 
Deſcription of its principal Cities, particularly Louvain, 


Bruſſel, Antwerp, and Mechlin. 


| 


TRR tenth and laſt circle of the German empire is | 


1 chat of Burgundy ; but the greateſt part of its ter- 
ritories have been torn from it. France has gradually 
brought under her dominion the dutchy of Lorrain, which 
was formerly reckoned in this circle, and alſo a part of 
the dutchy of Luxemburg, together with a part of the 
county of Flanders, and the counties of Artois and Bur- 
gundy, or French Compte, and a part likewiſe of the 
counties of Hainault and Namur. The provinces of 
Gueldres, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, Ove- 
ryſſel, and Groningen, have raiſed themſelves to liberty 
and independency; nay, after their union, by the force 
of arms, they reduced to ſubjection a part of the dutchies 
of Brabant and Limburg, and likewiſe of the county of 
Flanders, with the city of Maeſtricht, and its territory. 
Laſtly, the king of Pruſſia has the poſſeſſion of a part of 
Upper Gueldres. 1 V 
Thus the circle of Burgundy at preſent conſiſts only 
of the principal part of the dutchies of Brabant, Lim- 
burg, and Luxemburg; and alſo of a part of the coun- 
ties of Flanders, Hainault, Namur, and a part of the 
upper quarter of Gueldres. Theſe territories, which, to- 
ether with the Netherlands, devolved, on the death of 
Charles V. to the Burgundian Spaniſh line of the houſe 
of Auſtria, fell, after the death of Charles II. King of 
Spain, to the German line of the houſe of Auſtria, the 
- emperor Charles VI. having, by the peace of Baden in 
1714, and by that of Vienna in 1725, ſecured them to 
his houſe, and after his death they came to his daughter 
and heireſs Maria Thereſa.  _ | 5 
The Burgundian envoy fits at the imperial diets in 
the council of the princes of the empire; and the Auſtrian 
governor-general reſides at Bruſſels, Fa | 
We ſhall begin this circle with the Auſtrian ſhare of 
the dutchy of Brabant, which terminates to the north 
on that part of the dutchy poſſeſſed by the republic of the 
United Provinces, to the eaſt on the biſhopric of Liege, 
to the ſouth on Hainault and Namur, and to the weſt 
on Flanders and Zealand. The whole dutchy, which 
is a hundred and four miles in length, and ep e 
in breadth, was formerly the firſt in rank of all the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the Netherlands. The ſouthern part 
of this dutchy is very mountainous. 
The air of Brabant is good, and 
Its greateſt riches conſiſt in its flax. 
A part of the country is watered by the river Demer, 
which reccives into it the lefſer rivers of Gheete, Dyle, 
Senne, and Nethe; after which it takes the name of 
Rupel, and loſes itſelf in the Scheld, which to the weſt 
borders on Brabant. | 
Near Bruſſels a canal has been carried on from the 
river Senne to the village of Willebroec, where it diſ- 
charges itſe]f into the river Rupel, which ſoon after unites 
in ſuch a manner with the Scheld, that a perſon may ſai] 
from Bruſſels to the North Sea. This canal was begun 
in 1550, and finiſhed in 1561, at the expence of eight: 
hundred thouſand florins. In 1753 a canal was begun to 
be carried on from Louvain to the Rupel, which divides 
the Dam between Louvain and Mechlin into two equal 
parts, and is now compleated. Among other pub- 
lie works a ſtone cauſeway between Louvain and Bruſſels 
was built in 1710, and another in 1726, reaching from 
Louvain to T hiencn and Liege. 


its ſoil very fertile. 


| eſtabliſhed there, which in the 


| ſurers, beſides a council of twenty-one, eleven of wh 


and two hundred and three cloiſters,, To che daa 

Boiſleduc, Bruges, Y pres; and Ruremonßcc 
For the promotion of learning in this country er 
ſeveral ſchools and ſeminaries, as alſo the univerſity o 


| The ſtates of Brabant conſiſt of three, claſſes, the a, 
dots of a number of towns, and all.the'princes, quiz, 
| counts, and barons of this province, with the burgons 
ſer and penſioners of the towns of Louvain, Brufll, 


- 


| Louyain, 


—> Mp» © oo rm wo os = © oe —— ww. Aa£ = 


and Antwerp. This college uſually meets four time, , | | 
year, when it chooſes four deputies, namely, two out af pl 
the clergy, and two out of the nobility, who meet dil pe 
Ther- alſo a council penſioner, ho is perpetyl 
ſecretary of the colleg mee. 4 
Fig he arms of this dutchy are, a lion or, in a fild 9 
%%%%%/ͤÜ⁵Ü ey 1 ng ne 67 E = 
Both the above ſtates and the chancery of Brabat R 
meet at Bruſſels, and at the ſame place are alſo the fa | 
council, the. privy council, the domain and finance 10 
e the rent chamber, and the fief court of Br. 5 
In the Auſtrian part of Brabant are reckoned ninetee — 
walled cities, and a conſiderable number of immuniti fu 
or boroughs, the inhabitants of which enjoy the righh wi 
of burghers. The principal places in this dutchy ur y 
Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, and Mechlin, . We ail go 
begin vith the ..... ho 
. Louvain, called by the natives Laeven,. and in Latin Wy 


Lovanium, is ſeated on the river Dyle, and is of ry | 
conſiderable extent; but while ſome repreſent the circk 
within the walls as twelve Engliſh miles, others aim 
that the walls are only fix or ſeven miles round, It wy 
formerly the capital of the country, and had a flourih 
ing trade from the manufactures of linen and woollea 
its 437 of the four- 

teenth _— maintained upwards of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand manufacturers; but the cloth weary 
making an inſurrection in 1382, and being puniſhed a 
that account, a great number of them withdrew to Eng: 
land, and to bo with its manufactures, the city al | 
decayed; but its trade has been attempted to be revived 
by making the new canal. ge OE 
beautiful vine- 


Within the walls ate large meadows, be: e 
yards, with pleaſant gardens and orchards. It ſtands i 
the fifty-firſt degree twelve minutes north latitude, ad 
in the fourth degree forty minutes eaſt longitude, in! 
very fruitful ſoil, and in ſo pleaſant and fine an air, thit 
wine is made both within the walls and without. 

The town-houſe is a fine building in the old tüte, 
adorned with ſtatues on the outſide, and much em 
liſhed within. The magiſtrates meet here twice a we 
and are more numerous than in moſt other towns in 
Low Countries; for they have two bur „le 
aldermen, two recorders, fix ſecretaries, and four tie. 


of 


are country gentlemen, and the other ten are deacons 
the trades, | 1 

The city contains five pariſh-churches, which ar 19 | 
noble ſtructures, and among them the collegiate © 
of St. Peter is one of the moſt magnificent in the * 
country. Its ſteeple has been eſteemed a maſter-p** 
it was five hundred and thirty feet high, and on © 
ſide of it was another four hundred and thirty fect l. 
height; but the larger ſteeple was blown down in 2 
in the year 1606. The chapter of this church | 
of a provoſt, a dean, a chanter, eighteen ares 
prebendaries, and ten canons, who mult all be prof : 


of different ſciences in the univerſity. The chapel be 


CH 
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it is feated on the little river Senne, which runs throug 
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hh ſculpture nd j 
Jeſuits; Rfteen mo- 
N "The church belon 115 
216 Tas e Was e bike in, 1686 Jas would 
i er hea y er even at Rome. d pit of oak | 
nt fineſt lt piece of! that oy; "30 the F Geld: on the 
tom is repreſented the fall of man, and above, the 
oy tion of man by. the wire. 's. treading on the fer- 
an fe Among th e nunnerie the co Apen for the 


6 this © church Ae gel 5. 5 
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Fuzi is che fine in the Low hairs, 4nd, very 5 51 Arg 19 1 
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er euere 44s 6 dee ig. 6 og. "by duke Jenn 
W. and contains RN 8 5 coll eg enjoys . ver Log 

granted, b the'p popes. 1 the dukes © ra- 


bar h principal perſon in the 81 is the rec 
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Oppoſite to it is the, ey phe, hs entran 


into which i is by. a ſpacious. court, 
on an ethi 8 bas on the * 
leads to _ chape 1 5 5 ador ed. on the 
outſid like 8 Sf enry.. II. in Weſtminſter-abbey; 

Fronting the gate of: the court is the e into the 


bay ing been built at different times, and under them is a 
terras fre ntin A beauti parterre, on which are "braſs 
ſarues. of the LE and dukes of Brabant: indeed, 
rrounded with . of the 185 
on one 6 45 Is a bird pierced wi 

an Fele 12 eme op 175 Infanta Habella a A 
bird. Behind the palace vou deſcend. by a pair of hang- 
ing fairs into the above. parterre, which is adorned with 
fountains and ever-greens; and behind it is the park, 


bant. 

ious, who enjpys his 1 0 te 7 53 
man gray 3 for three more. He is, C Hofen 
from among he profefſ ors of the 2 fene, Atvinity, 


5 I | the Ci il Jaw, ph 255 d the, iberal ar 
oN ho eie No key that of e | 
or of the privileges © the un lk "and the chäncel- 
jor; the former is elective, 2 e 120k annexed to the 

ſhip of St, Peter's church. 4 hall where the 


prov | 
erciies are performed, 84 large bulbs . 
we Fer a great ornatnent to 0 it are 
thies ſpacious rooms, Where lectures Fi read wy Wige 
h, and phyſie, to ey, the. e 4 Lo y college. 
reſort.” RN 341 8 Sn et BI $5392 4 
2. the year 1 542, Martin Roſſem, e eneral 'of the! 


Ouelderlanders, attacked this city w de ſcceſs, In 
1572, William prince 'of Orange ae it; but the 
burphets, 'z Alliſted by the fad adents; made 10. brave 2 refif-1 U 
tance, as ts oblip it tb raiſe t hes 1 10 16% it Was 
beſieg ed in vin 17 "the Frencl e Ach, "and 700 the 
fifth o Auguſt 1710, the Ftench e iteted * the Ulty by | 
ſurprize; but were bravely lie by che inhabitants, 
who obliged them to retire in confuſion; for this Charles 
V. king of Spain ang er args 1 85 them a 
golden key, hielt iö AMP kept in the town- 
houſe. loweres, in 1745, 5 ws Pren 5 then fel 

matter of this place, ard kept ir till the year 1749. 


Tm 5 


mont, an and i the 


here every body bus the liberty to walk, and is adorn= 
"ed. with viſtas, „ fountains, and other Water- 


Works it is Alo Welt ſtocked with deer. What is moſt 
f [furprilivg in this park is is the echo, | 
twelve alltinẽt reverberation: 


which makes ten or 
At the further end of the 


park is a fine pleaſure-houſe wilt by, the emperor Charles 


V. after his abdication, whence it is called the pe- 
ror houſe. 
Round the other parts 
of the different trading 0 N who have each a large 
bis for theinſelyes, and the reſt e building ſerves 
ra tavern,” Theſe halls are Al's an equal height, 
141d the fronts ite adorned | with wy pture, gilding, and 
TO inſcriptions, | x 
e armoury Was formerly well farajthed, "hut has 
now only ſome few, 1 3 , ag the armour of Charles V. 
1e duke of Alva, the car dinal infante, and ſome othersʒ 
5 allo the figures of ſeveral emperors and dukes in ar- 
dit on. port. ſeback,, and on foot, with curious antique 
arms, according to the different manner in which they 
were nde for t ſeveral 8 5 of Germany. 1 344 
Near the arſenal” are 7211 
Orange, the prince of 
and Arſcot, the princes, of 


fine, the uke of Aremberg 
pinoy, 
: gardens c of the latter is a fine Jabyrinth, 


The territory 1d cont to the juriſdiction of Louvain | ations, are thole*belonging to the duke of Bournonville, 


is very large, and tains "eight n large manors, or 
diſtricts. 

Bruſſels, called by the French Bruncles, a \d in in La- 
tin Bruxellæ, is his capital of Brabant, and the uſual 


reſidence of the govertior-geheral” of the Netherlands; 


it, in the fiftieth degree fifteen minu tes north latitude, an 
in the fourth degree ſix minutes eaſt longitude. This 
— a noble appearance, it being on the brow of a 
and from below, the whole of it is ſeen, Indeed, 
no city in Europe makes a more beautiful figure at a 
diſtance, except Naples and Genda; and like them, 
when you are in the town, it is all bp and down hill, 
It has ſeven gates, out of each of "which are large. ſub- 
urbs, in which the citizens have their gardens. The 
city is ſurrounded with a double brick wall, with a pretty 
large interval between, and ſmall ditches; but the place 
io too big to hold out a long ſiege, it being about ſeven 
miles in circuit. * 

The' ſtreets are very ſpacious, t though ſteep, and the 
houſes are generally pretty high. Here e are ſeven hne 
(quares, among which-rhat of the great market-place is 
one of the moſt beautiful in Europe. The town-houſe 
Where the magiſtrates meet, takes up, one fide, and is 
2 pile, which has a tower about three hundred and 
ty four feet high, with“ a ſtatue on the top, of St. 

ichael in copper gilt, the patron of this city, killing 
the dragon, and though this ſtatue is ſeventeen feet high, | 
it ſerves for a weather-cock.' In this ſtructure is the 
partment wherein the ſtates of Brabant meet, which is 

e beſt adorned of any in Europe. Here are particularly 

dee large rooms, one of which contains the reſig- 
ation of Charles V, in tapeſtry, ſo finely executed, that | 

is ſaid to Exceed every thing of the Kind in Europe. 


t is ſet 
ing to 4 1 2 frames; and the other rooms belong- 


Paintings. 


pope are may adorned with original 
66 


from Which you not only ſee. every houſe in Bruſſels, 
but have an extenſive view into the country. In all 
theſe palaces are collections of original paintings by we 
moſt celebrated maſters, both Italian and Flemiſh, 

'The opera-houſe i 5 Bruſſels was built by the duke of 
Bavaria in the year 1 | C0. T his is one of the nobleſt 
and largeſt in th 
tafle,' with rows of lodges, or cloſets, which the nobi · 


date their families and friends, and of which they keep 
the keys. That of the prince de Ligne is lined: with 


per, which they often do, by a good fire, and at the 
ſame time ſee the repreſentation. in the lcoking-glaſsz 
without being | ſeen either by the actors or - the com- 
any. 
. here are in this city twenty public n adorns 


In that of the herb- market are repreſented four beauti- 
ful young women that ſqueeze the water out of their 
brealts, Which ſpout night and day to a great diſtance. 
The fountain in the middle of the town-houſe is much 
admired; it repreſents Neptune and his Tritons ſpout- 
ing out water, as a horſe alſo does rom his mouth and 
noſtrils. 

The churches of this city are very 9 ſeven 
of theſe are parochial, and among them the church of 
St. Gedula, which is alſo. collegiate, is the largeſt and 
fineſt, It ſtands on. the top of a hill near the Louvain- 

ate, and is ſurrounded with iron baluſtrades. It is an 
old Gothic building, with two large ſteeples at the eaſt 
end; but is hnely embelliſhed within. Ou the pillars 
in the body of the church are, on one fide; the ſtatues of 
our Saviour and ſix apoſtles, and on the other the Vir- 
gin Mary, with the ſix other apoſtles, all as big as the 
life. The little chapels on cach ſide are ſinely adorned 

; Z 2 2 with 


ace 1 27 
1 b hall that | 


royal a artments, which are very noble, but irregular, 


of the great backer Ar the halls 


alaces. of the prince of 


ubenpre, and Eg- 
But the moſt a tecahle gar ardens on account of their ſitu- 


world, it being erected in the Italian 


lit generally take for the winter ſeaſon to accommo- 


looking-g laſs; 1 o that he can ſit in a corner of his lodge 
with half a dozen friends, drink a bottle, or eat a ſufa 


ed with ſtatues at the corners of the moſt public ſtreets. 
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As 8 1k M . 
8 and wade 88 1 pi 
ne monuments of luftrivus princes, as he arch- 
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gular fondneſs for the number ſeven; for here are ſeven 
principa pal ſtreets that enter into the great market - place, in 
which are ſeven ſtate] 'houſes ; ſeven. pariſh-churches; 
even noble families, emlirient for their 5 uity and great 
privileges ; ſeven midwives, fworn and 5 cenced 1— 
fenkes ko biſit ie poor as well as the rich, whenever ca 


_ ed; ſeven public gates of the Doric order, gr 


for leading to ſo many places of pleaſure or different ex- 
erciſes, namely, one for hunting, 
a third for fowling, a fourth leads to pleaſant fie ds, 
fifth to paſture grounds, a ſixth to ſprings and "vineyards, | 
and a ſeventh to-pleaſant galdens. 

This city is ſaid to have entertained at one time ſeven 


| crowned heads, beſides the dukes of Savoy and. Lorrain, 


canal treckſchuyts go twice a day 


with nine thouſand horſe. belonging to their retinues. 


The inns, or eating-houſes, at Bruſſels, are equal to 
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And Svefhor of the fe- 


| within four Years $46 eee 


A "ſecond for fiſhi DE 


any in the world; ad a ſtranger has the advantage of 


dining any time between twelve and three, on ſeven or 
eight difhes of meat, for leſs than an Eng liſh ſhiltipg. 
The wines here are alſo very good and che, and kor an 
Engliſh ſix- pence every hour you may have a coach that 
will carry you wherever you pleaſe. 

In the beginning of this ſection we have mentioned 
the canal which paſſes by this city. By the way of this 
from Bruſſels to 
Antwerp and back again, Theſe treckſthuyts, or 
draught · boats, are fo called from their being drawn by a | 
horſe, and are long covered boats, with windows on the 
ſides, and two denches within placed lengthways, on 
each of which fourteen or fifteen wary ers may con- 
veniently fit.. Each boat is drawn b 4 15 ingle horſe, at 
the rate of about three miles an hour, An the fare of each 
paſſenger amounts to no more than about two-pence far- 
thing for every hour. The canal is made like thoſe in 
Holland, with broad ſtraight quays planted with trees, 
where 0 ladies take the air in their coaches, gong out, 
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foutted by cardinal Howard 3 in the reic gn 0 e bg this e ſociety, : - Wenn 1 | 
King 'of England, of Which one of be ß. duſe 9 Norfo | here is Aer a, 9 the * i 
I ways abbefs, the other is of Benedictine, nu | ther, obſeryed ; e citizens "ra — a 
The Beguinage, or the foundation of pious 7 re- ninéteenth © 8 - 0 
ſemples a little ton, and is ſurrounded by; a wall; and huſbands 1 carry y them ta bed ar t 
ditch? and divided intb pretty Mitte 1 where every | obliged to, treat their frienils : t 
Beguine as her own apartnſent. Their number gene- two reaſons; for th the wig inal 05 0 1 e] 
rally attibunts to ſevth or eight hundred, and rol chal that the city being rs duced to uch een, xy to » 2 
jon : They /are SONY four elderly women, whom | obliged to eken dsr 2 the enemy, only wer f 
ey choofe.out of their dwn body, and have a confeſſon, | allowed to eſcape, and te A5 *.* them what what they h 
"oo cliaplain, 2 by the bi op of Antwerp. heir NT moſt valuable; when, inſtead of their om. a 
church is a © of Fic of architecture lately built. ments, th ey all 1 NN out with their huſbands on her Db 
- Thy rows 8 in this city is a, public office| hacks, 9 1 alledge, that a gac 1 of the cit | 
for fendift m ab Gage at a ic 11 55 zens of Brulll flels,. followigy St. Lew is in his fiſt eruſzia P 
and was' eh: blinden 5755 archduke Alter and "Ma | molt « of them had the go fortune. to eſcape the genzd 1 
His wife, in the year 161. It is a vaſt building, ike a] deſtruQion 54040 afterwards coming home in-a-body, thix c 
| monaſtery; and there ate private paſſages for going in, wives re ejoicin at; eir return, met and caught Um 5 
without being ſeen from the public ſtreets. Ibe arch- their 8 Þ carried them f 
duke put it for ever under the protection of the archbiſhop Among the peculiarities , this cguntry it able s 
of Mechlin and t e chancellors of Braba it, as goyer- | vabl that 2; 1 Hath at, ru aero e £ 
nls; and they put in a fuperi ntendent 00 6 OFT proper | the Netherlands, have: dogs to draw the „little cars 2 
officers, by 'whom it is governed. This has ſucceeded ] which they el "ra and other cane wow ts N 
ſo Well, that the ma iftrtes in all the great cities of the E 1 R irn 6p] 0 
Netherlands have erected others in imitation of | it. Brullels is is particular) famou for its tgpeſiry,(canis by 
The antient inhabitants of Bruſſels have ſhewn a ſin- FL bone-lace, which are exported from thence, f 


With reſpect to its hiſtory, we ſhall vn ,obſeine, tha 
in 16951 it was fy uriou 1 55 bombarded bythe Faend-un 
forty- ſix W by ch means fourtean churches ad 
above four thouſ; 25 houſes were reduced to \{ſhes; but 
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of very. large e tent, and contains ſevegal eee 
lors hips, in which are many confiderable-yillages. 
he city.of Antwerp, called by the natives Antwerpa, 
by the French Anvers, | and i in, Latin Antsenpis, oral 
doverpum, is the capital of a marquiſate of the ame nan, 
1 5 Schell, f a low and fenny ground em gh eat: be 
of the Sche the fift gree ſiſteen minus 
north latitude, tl an the fourth fares — 
e long itude. It is built in form of a. Gelten an 
is faid = be three thouſand fix hundred: and un- 
geometrical paces in compaſs. | The, treats awe gen- 
rally large, ſtraight, and well, paved ; hut She hiouſs.#* 
built in a manner e to ſitſelf, half f brick, wud 
half of Woods with a of; battlemegts ont the p, 
and We igh roofs, which give them an —— 
ance: 1 eee are not ſo/ much ps: gre 
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in ſummer afford deli htful ſhagy walks, 
del, | however, i is a 1— and xęgular fontreſs. I 
Scheid, both at Antwerp aud two leggues above ite 
low it, is deep and broad, which, greatly,contaibuedu 
the flouriſhing ſtate of this city in farmer: times, bir 
it had the reputation of being the richeſt and 
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diger pric renty-two. public ſquares, and two [with fine paintings, ſome! of them en : 
8 | houſes have | picture. which repreſents the taking down of our Saviour 


 Jeftal. The ,city has ſeyen gates, from each of Which 
| placed about the middle of the city. 
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; of the Scheld, and commands the town, the river, and 


1 of the figure of the Fe defend one another: it 
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en merebant; nam Jokn,Daens, \ who haying lent .dred! and ſixty- ſix feet in height the cfofs at the top one 


ror to dinner, where, after a noble entertainment, 


1 


4 miſtion of gold to Charles V, afterwards invited. that | hundred and fifty-one, the diameter of the clock thirty 


feet; and its circumference ninety. In its belfry aré 


de threw the emperor's bond into the fire, which was thirty-three great bells, and two iſets of chimes, The 


i cinnamon, à ſpicerwhieh at that time bore a mu ch 


. 2 


In the city are t 


11 adred and twelve ſtreets, Moſt of t 


The principal. 


: 


court-pards before, and gardens behind. 


ſtreet is ca 
nay go. a-breaſt, and the - houſes here are generally o 
He one. At the up er end of this ſtreet is a fine 


aſs 
447 the ; 
crucifix 


' thirty-three feet high, placed ona marhle pe- 


"ns a long ſtreet terminating at the 5 which is 
n the top of the 

te which leads to the quay ſtands the ftatye of a giant. 
his gate, as well as ſeveral others io the city, was de- 
ſoned by the famous painter and architect Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens, who was a native of Antwerp. 


Ide citadel, which is eſteemed, one of the ſtrongeſt 


in Europe, is ver) regular. It is an exact  pentagon, 


9 


l ftands on the ſouch fide of Antwerp, on the banks 


te neighbouring country. The erecting of | this for- 
treſs, by order of Philip II. king of Spain, Was the firſt 
check given to the trade of this city, / which. was before 


a free Port. It bas five baſtions, which from the regu- 


has large and deep double ditches, . with only one gate, 
and is laid to be about two thouſand ive hundred paces 
mere 5. 3 : | 


top. It ſtands in the great marketplace, which:is a very 


| Jouriſhed, and is a ſquare building , of ſtone two hun- ſilver ſtatue of the Virgin Mary. 


In the middle ſtory, which, has a gallery quite round an] princes lodge on their coming to this city. 


9393 


rooms above for hay-lofts. 1 40 Þ 

The markets of Antwerp are at a proper diſtance from 
each other, each having a particular, ſquare. Lhe fiſh- 
market by the river is very ſpapious; but the moſt curious 
of them all is the F riday-market, as it it called, where, 
en every Friday, all forts of houſhold-goods, pictures, 


and jewels, are fold by auction, and-often.at a very cheap 


rate; for when a perſon dies who leaves a family of chil- 
Cren, his pictures are all ſent, to the Friday-market, and 
by TOO ariſing from their ſale is equally divided among 

No city in the Netherlands has ſo many churches. and 
ſuch fine ſtructures as thoſe of Antwerp, which is the 
lee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhap of Mechlin. 


eie are here four collegiate churches, three other 


* 


piece; round it are fix ſtatues of alabaſter repreſentin 


three principal gates of this cathedral are adornbd with 
marble and -gilding, and the altars are embelliſned 


by Rubens. The 


from the croſs, in which the figures are as big as the 


lled Mere, which is ſo broad that fix coaches life, is reckoned a maſter- piece. Here are aſo ſbme cu- 


rious pieces by Quintin Maſſeys, a blackſmith, who fall- 
ing in love with. a painter's daughter, aſked her in mar- 
risge; but her father anſprered, that he would never be- 
ftow her on any except a painter. Upon this the black. 


in ne years returning a greater maſter than the father 
of her he admired, he married her. At the entrance into 


with this inſcription n 
With 
Ciumubialißs 


Connubial loye transformed Vulcan into Apelles. 
In this cathedral Philip H. king of Spain, after the 
voluntary reſignation of his father, the emperor Charles 
V. held on the twenty-frſt of Janua 58h, 4 chapter 
of the order of the Galden Fleece, n HE created 
nineteen new knights, among whom were the ſeven fol“ 
lowing Kings: Henry VII. of England, Francis I. of 
France, his uncle Ferdinand king of the Romans, Chriſ- 
tian king of Denmark, John of Portugal, Sigiſmond of 


1121. 


{till hanging in the choir. - 2 


The chutch belonging to the Jefuits college is eſtecm- 
ed one of the ſineſt in Europe. "Phe front is a noble piece 
of architesture, on the top of which is a 1 znatius 
Loyola. All the infide-is paved with white 'matble, and 
the galleries are ſupported by fifty-ſix- marble columns. 
The great altar is alſo of marble, intermixed with jaſper 
porphyry, and gold; and on the ceiling are thirt "Hehe 
Sictures fromHehitory of the Wew T takt, Johe b 
Des and Vandyke. The carving is. maſt excellen 
and the flower-work-by Segers, a Hut. The Chapel of 
the Virgin adjacent to it is ſtill mare magnificent. T e 
picture of the Aſſumption of the My. on the great altar 
was done by Rubens, and called by bim his favourite 
the founders of this chapel. The church Was much da- 
maged ſome years ago, and the marble galleries 1 
down by thunder; but it has been pretty well repaire 
though the galleries have not been rebuilt,” In the Je- 


. 


f|-ſuits college is alſo a library, which takes up four chain- 


The Carmelite church is famous for its having a large 


On the banks of the river near theramparts ſtands the 


noble and rich abbey of St. Michael, where 6 ſovereign 
ments are truly grand, and the refectory or kall, where 
the monks dine, is ſaid to be as large and as well paint= 
ed as that of St. George at Windſor. The monks are 


who came to Antwerp in 1124, and eftabliſhzd this or- 


the church belonging to the abbey. —_ 
There are nineteen nunneries in this city, among 
which is an Engliſh one of the order of St. "Thereſa ; 
but the nuns wear no linen, eat no fleſh, and lie upon 
ſtraw : even the grates have ſuch a diſmal appearance, 
that they give the place the reſemblance of a 2 5 | 
Among the many privileges granted this city by its 
princes, one is, that any perſon born in Antwerp is a 
citizen, though both the father and mother are fo- 
reigners. r | 
Towards the middle of the ſixteenth century there 
were computed to be no leſs than two hundred thouſand 


parith-churches, four abbeys, and about ſixty cloiſters of | inhabitants and ſtrangers who lived in the city; but du- 


o firſt rank, The cathedral of Our Lady, which is 
y © 2parochial church, is a very grand pile, upwards of 
ive hundred feet long, two hundred and thirty broad, 


ring the civil wars it uffered much, particularly in 1579, 


the Spaniards, -But what has moſt. contributed to re- 


and three hundred and ſixty high, Its ſpire is four hun- 
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ſmith going to Italy, entered the Lombard ſchool,” and * 


i e ee 


Poland, and Maximilian of Bohemia, whoſe banners are 
12.5 f 0 nei $33 00. 


he apart= 


of the order of St. Norbèrtus, archbiſhop of Magdeburg, 


der here; and his pretended miracles are painted round 


when it was plundered for three whole days together by 


| duce this city, was th2 peace concluded at Muntter in 
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French made themſelves maſters of this city in 1746, - 
Chapelle. 


and his remains are kept in a ſilver ſhrine. 


and ſuperannuated ſoldiers. | 


ax £ 


of 


: n 


: 


the Nether- 


it was provided with a {ſtrong garriſon, it ſurrendered to 
the duke of Marlborough in 1706, about a month after 
the memorable victory that great general obtained 
over the French at Ramillies. In ſhort, the barrier 
treaty between the emperor and the republic of the 
United Provinces was concluded here in 1715; and the 


but reſtored it to the emperor, at the peace of Aix-la- 


| V „ e | 
The territories belonging to this city are very exten- 


The 70 of Mechlin is large, well built, and ſeated 
on the Nyle and Demer, ſixteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Antwerp, in the fifty-firſt degree twenty minutes 
north latitude, and in the fourth degree thirty- one mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude. It has many artificial canals, and 
broad and clean ſtreets. It is a fortified place, but 
of no conſiderable ſtrength, and is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, who bears the title of primate of all Belgium ; as 
alſo the reſidence of a governor, who has a provincial court 
here. It is divided into fix pariſhes, each of which has a fine 
church. The cathedral is a large and noble ſtructure, 
that is ſaid to have the higheſt ſteeple in the country. 
The pariſh church of Our Lady is collegiate, and the 
Fb church of Our Lady of Hanſwyck is a priory 
of regulars of the order of St. Auguſtine, and of the 


congregation of St. Genevieve. There are here nine mo- 


naſteries, a commandery of the Teutonic order, a college 
of Jeſuits, and an archiepiſcopal ſeminary: there is alſo 
ſaid to be a Beguinage, which generally contains about 
ſeven hundred young women, who maintain themſelves 
by working, and make no vows. St. Rombant, an Iriſh- 
man, and biſhop of Dublin, is the patron of this City, 


In the arſenal are caſt great guns, mortars, &c. Here 
Philip II. king of Spain built an hoſpital for wounded 


The Pee conſiſts of a high bailiff, two burgo- 
maſters, and twelve echevins. The concurrence of this 
little lordſhip is neceſſary to the enacting of laws, and 
raiſing of money. The inhabitants carry on a conſide- 
rable trade in corn, thread, and blankets ; but the prin- 
cipal manufacture of this city is that of the fine laces fo 
famous throughout Europe. a 1 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance relating to the hi- 
ſtory of this city is, that in the year 1547, a tower be- 
ing ſet on fire by lightning, communicated to two hun- 
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deſtroyed almoſt the whole city. 
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be deſcribed under the republic of the t) nie! 
Provinces: we have only te add here a'vety fei partic 
lars. The arms of the dutchy are, à lion -azure iu 2 
field rl!!! rl 4351. Of FORTE A 


Te ſtates of the country conſiſt of plelätes, noble 


| and high Juriſdictions. The Auſtria part of the datchy | 
Killed about is under a "goyertior,” and eonliits of nine ſmall diltrigs, 


the principal place in which is,, 

Limburg, the capital of the province, ſeated on 2 
fine and fruitful hill, at the foot of which runs: the little 
river Weſe, in the fiftieth degres forty-ſix minutes nonk 
latitude; and in the ſixth degree fourteen minntes eit 
longitude. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral quarries of 
different ſorts of ' marble, and all around are ſurprizing 
mountains, rocks, and precipices. It was ny for- 
tified and defended by a' caſtle on a very ſteep rock, 
flanked with towers and baſtions of free-ſtone; but in 
4675, the French under the, prince of Condé laid ſieg: 
to it, while the French king himſelf,” with another 
army, hindered the prince of Grange from relieving it; 
ſo that after eleven days open trenches, the poverncr 
was obliged to ſurrender; and in 1677, the French, fore- 
ſeeing that they ſhould be obliged to reſtore the eity x 
the peace, blew up the caſtle, deſtroyed” the fortiice- 
tions, and burnt the whole town, except the church and 
parſonage-houſe. The next year- it was reſtored with 
the province, by the treaty of Nimeguen ; but in 1703 
the allied army under the duke of Marlborough mate 
themſelves maſters of the city, which the French hal 
ſeized in 1700, and took the whole French garriſon, with 
the governor, priſoners of war, and it was foon after fe- 
ſtored to the emperor. The city is again pretty well 
fortified ; but has only two gates. The pariſh church 
of St. George is a fine and large ſtructure, with a ſteeple 
of free-ſtone; but has ſuffered very much in the ſeve- 
ral ſieges it has undergone. Here is alſo a convent of 


Capuchins, and another of penitent nuns. 


he dutchy of Luxemburg is bounded on the eaſt by 
the eleQorate of Treves; on the ſouth by the dutchy of 
Lorrain ; on the weſt by Champagne; on the north 
the biſhopric of Liege and the dutchies of Limburg an 
Juliers. In its utmoſt extent from north to ſouth it 


— 


is about ninety- five miles, and about às many from calt 


to welt. , | SI 3s of „ 
It lies in the center of the foreſt of Ardennes, but it 
ſoil is not very fertile, though it produces ſome corn, and 
has a good breed of cattle, with wineand all ſorts of game; 
but its principal riches conſiſt in its many iron- wos 
and founderies for cannon. FC 
It is watered by many ſmall rivers, the principel of 


which are the Semois, the Ourt, the Laſſe, an! the 


Chiers, which diſcharge themſelves into the Maeſe, to- 
gether with the river Sure, which receives into it ſome 
ſmaller ſtreams, and alſo the Kyll, both which fo in 
the Moſelle. The Maeſe waſhes this dutchy on the web 
and the Moſelle waters a part of the country to the ſoutl- 
eaſt. | [ny 
The inhabitants are of the Romiſh religion, and in the 
whole dutchy, beſides the principal city, are twenry 
fmaller towns. | . 
The arms of the dutchy are, a lion gules, in a ſhi 
divided into ten parts, azure and argent. * . 
'T he ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, the nobles, and . 
deputies of ſeveral towns. The abbot of St. Maxim - 
who poſſeſſes large revenues in this dutcby, Net 
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3 Auſttian governor: At the 
emburg is 2 3 of nobles filled up in- 
obility, who have at their 


whole dutchy are twenty · three mall towns 5 be⸗ 
nr eb bich we ſhall next deſcribe, 


ral procurator, and a ſecretary. 


gene 
In 
Iaes the capital, W 


embur L * ' _—— | . 0 ; 95 e 
aer Er two minutes north latitude, and the 


ten minutes eaſt longitude: It ſtands on the 
be Fiat its confluence with the rivulet of Petreuſe, and 
Fo of the ſtrongeſt fortifications in the Netherlands. 


's les an heptagon, and lies partly in the plain and 
eq 2 dry, latter is ſeated amidft deep valleys, 
and conſiſts of two ſuburbs. * The principal church is that 
of St, Nicholas, which is parochial, but not very re- 
markable ; and therefore when any public act of devotion 
5 to be performed, it is done either in the church of the 
efuits or Recoflects, which ate both large and beautiful. 
2 are three other pariſhes, one of Which belongs to 
the Beneclictine W of Munſter: there are alſo three 
convents of men, and the like number of women. 
| This city ſuffered greatly by the wars between France 
and the Netherlands. X 
W french under Charles duke of ans; but retaken the 
following year by Gonzague, general of the emperor 
Charles V. In 1683 it was bombarded by the French, 
and afterwards taxen: they kept it by virtue of the treaty 
of Ratiſbon, but were — to reſtore it to the Spaniards 
by that of Ryſwic. | The French retock it in 1701, and 
by the treaty of Utrecht it was given to the United Pro- | 
Wvinces 28 a barrier; but was ſurrendered to the late em- 
peror in 1718 * * ; 
- As the Autan part of the dutchy of Guelders is very 
ſmall, we ſhall defer an account of it till we come to the 
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I Station, Extent, Fertility, Produce, and Rivers. 'The 
Religion and Manufatures of the Inhabitants, and the 


| Divjions of the "Country, © 


LANDER'S terminates to the north-weſt on the 
Northern ſea; to the north on the Scheld, which 
arts it from Zealand; to the eaſt on Brabant and Hai- 
alt; and to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt on Hainault and 
Artois, Its extent, taken by a right line drawn from the 
borders of Artois along the ſea-coaſt to Antwerp, amounts 
to about ninety-five miles, and from the northernmoſt 


* 


piefefturate of Douay, to ninety- five miles. 


» 


This.country enjoys a temperate and wholeſome a 
particularly to the ſouth, it being partly level and partly 
mountainous. Its ſoil, is in general fertile, and fit for 
culture and towards the ſea, and the borders of 
ance, its degree of fertility is uncommenly great. The 
Had bears almoſt all' ſorts of corn and garden-ſtuff; and 
one tracts, particularly thoſe of Bruges and Ghent, ex- 
port corn, though that produced in other parts is ſome- 
Ames not ſufficient to ſupply the great number of the in- 
aitants, The riehes of the country-confiſt in- its flax. 
he paſture grounds here are in many parts extremely 
bes on which account the breeding of cattle is an im- 


er and cheeſe. The breed of horſes and ſheep is like- 


04s forts; it bas plenty of fowl, and, as it bas foreſts 


ON It has likewiſe plenty of ſea and ti | | 
* Principal rivers-are tlie Scheid: which receives the | 
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he capital of the dutchy, is ſituated in the | 


| is diyided into the Upper and Lower town: the former 


In 1542 it was ſacked by the 


| German and Walloon. 


Newport. 


pres, 'Oftend, and Netuport. 


bd woods, it has a reat num F deer, and |- N ages, 
| number of deer, wild boars, and |-great advanta 
7 Ant 75 f for not only the Scheld receives the Ly 


25 
* 


ful canals have been dug here among theſe; that which 


— 


f 


extends between Ghent and Brages is the principal. 
. The Flemings are of the Romiſh/ church, and king 
Philip II. ereted three new biſhopries here; thoſe of 


| Ghent, ' Bruges, and Ypres.” The inhabitants boaſt of 


their being the inventors of ſome important arts. They 


were the firſt in Europe who began to ſupport» thin 
ſelyes by weaving, 2 by dying of cloths! and ſtuffs ; 


and at 'Courtray was diſcovered the manner of weaving 
all ſorts of figures in linen. In the ſourteenth century 
William von Beukelſzon, a native of Viervilet, taught 
the method of curing herrings; and in the fifteenth cen- 


tury John Van Eyck invented painting in oil. Indeed: at 


preſent the manufactures of Flanders are far from bei 

in their former flouriſing ſtate. - There ate here, how 

ever, ſtill made filk and woollen ſtuffs, brocade, cotton, 
camblets, linen, lace; tapeſtries, wrought curtains; bed 
coverlets, and other worked ſtuffs. . "Ih nt 

This country became ſubject to the 'earls. of Planders 

in the ninth century; and in 959 Baldwin III. the fourth 

count, introduced weaving, and alſo appointed fairs and 
trade. In 1369 Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, mar- 
rying Margaret III. daughter and heireſs to count Lewis I 


. | 


and his daughter Mary marrying Maximilian, archduke 
of Auftria, Flanders | 

Auſtria.” The northern part of this country was ceded 
to the States- general partly by the peace of Munſter, and 
partly by the barrier-treaty in 1715 ; and France in 1667 
ſeized on the ſouthern par r. 
Flanders conſiſts of three parts: the 


which is properly called the County of Fl and was 


formerly under the dominion of the French, has been 


divided, according to the . ſpoken in it, into the 

German Flanders terminates 
to the north on the North ſea, to the eaſt on Imperial 
Flanders, to the ſouth on the Lys, and to the weſt on 
Artois and the New Foſs; but Walloon Flanders borders 
to the north on German Flanders, to the eaſt on the 


Scheld, to the ſouth on the territory of Cambray, and to 


the weſt on the Lys and the county of Artois, All this 


part the emperor Charles V. by virtue of the ſtipulatipn 
made with Francis I. in 1526, ſet free froin its depen- 
deny on France. The ſecond part, which was called 

the Signiory of Flanders, or Imperial Flanders, from its 


being under the ſupreme juriſdiction of the holy Roman 
empire, comprehends the county of Aloft, the land of 
Waes, and the four preſecturates, as they are called, to- 
eee land on the other ſide of the Scheld. 
The third part has obtained the name of Proper Flanders; 
this being neither dependent on France, nor the Roman 


Flanders. To this part belong Dendermond, Bornheim, 
and Geerſberg, with their diſtrictss. 
The parts poſſeſſed by France and the United Provin- 
ces will be treated of in thoſe countries, and we ſhall 
here only conſider the territories in Flanders belonging 


end of Cadſand to Matchiennes, to above ſeventy-ſix ; to the. houſe of Auſtria,” In treating of this country we 
and if we draw it to the end of the narrow tract of the hall deſcribe what is called its four members, which are 


the diſtricts of Ghent, Bruges, Vpres, and the Frank- 
.enland ; the principal places in Which are Oſtend and 


Of the Territories in Flanders belonging to the » Houſe of 


1 Auftria ; with a particular Deſeriptun of Ghent, Bruges, 
1 HE city of Ghent, the-cap | 
by the natives Gent, or Ghendt, by the: French 
Gand, and in Latin Gandavum, lies - thirty-five miles 


portant article, and here is made a great deal of fine but - to the north · weſt of Bruſſels, in the fifty - firſt degree 
| twelve. minutes north latitude, and in the third degree 
le very conſiderable. Flanders produces fruits of va- | thirty-ſix minutes eaſt, longitude. On account of the 


many running waters which unite near this city it has 
| „ both with reſpect to trade and ſtrength; 
| s in this town, 
but from hence to Damme runs the Lĩeve, which is pro- 


Pearpe, 06% the Lieve, and the Bender. Some uſe- | 


4 year 


5 TH 


me poſſeſſed by the houfe of 


larvedd: of them 
i and 


empire, but is under the juriſdiction of the counts of | 


tal of Flanders: called 


perly a canal, - the digging of which was begun in tblde 
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year 1228, and, beſides ſeyeral rivolets, receives into it 
the Caele. The canal which extends from hence to 
' Bruges, and from thence to-Oftend, was begun in 1613, 
and is very remarkable. From another canal, which runs 
to the north, a branch extends from Rodenhuyſen to 


Sas van Ghent. Beſides theſe, there are here ſeveral 


Other canals and riyers. The city of Ghent is of con- 


ſiderable extent, its compaſs within the walls being eam - 


puted at W. thouſand ſix hundred and forty Ro- 
man feet. The rivers abd canals within the city divide 
it into twenty-ſix iſlands, Which are joined by as many 
eat bridges, and ſeventy - two ſmaller ones; and, by 
tting up the fluices, the country for a mile round may 
be laid under water. It is defended by a citadel built by 
the emperor- Charles V.. conſiſting of four; regular baſ- 
tions; but is not ſo. conveniently ſituated for the defence 
of the town, as to command it, and keep the inhabitants 
in awe. „ „ fn Rent ng Firs & {og $2 Soag Y 
This city, at the requeſt of king Philip II. was erected 
into an epiſcopal ſee, and made ſuffragan to Mechlin : the 
celebrated Cornelius Janſenius, from whom the Janſe- 
niſts, that have raiſed ſuch diſputes in France, have 
their name, was the firſt biſhop. -. This. dioceſe contains 
ſeven deaneries, and a hundred and eighty-three- pariſhes, 
| ſeven of. which are within the city. The cathedral, de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptiſt, is a fine, large, and an- 


by 
9 # 


tient ſtructure. There is alſo a collegiate. and fix pariſh 


churches. The abbot of the. BenediQtine abbey of St. 
Peter tiles himſelf primate of Flanders, and preſident of 
the aſſembly of the Netherland cloiſters. Here are alſo 
two abbies for monks, two colleges of Jeſuits, ſeven | 


: other monaſteries, ' and what is called the Templehof, 
Which belongs to the order of St. John, with twenty- 


two nunneries, two Beguine-houſes, a ſeminary belong- 


_ Ing to the biſhopric of Ghent, with ſeveral hoſpitals and 


chapels. Na+ 9-0: © #7 Y43 125 2. 
'Fhere are in this city thirteen market-places, ſeven of 
which are large, particularly that called the Friday's- 
-market is the moſt extenſive, and remarkable for a noble 
ſtatue of the emperor Charles V. dreſſed in his imperial 
Tobes, and ſtanding on a pedeſtal in the middle of the 
#, Upon a bridge built over the Lys ftand two braſs 
ſtatues, repreſenting a man ready to cut off the head of 
another. The ſame figures are alſo painted in the town- 
houſe; the ſtory of which is thus related: A father 


and ſon being both condemned to death, a pardon was 


afterwards offered to either of them that would be the 
.other's executioner. After a long conteſt, the father 
prevailed upon the ſon to fave his own life, by taking 
away his: but juſt as the ſon was ready to give the fatal 
blow, the blade either broke in the air, or flew out of 
the handle, which being conſidered as a moſt fingular 
inſtance of the interpoſition of Providence, they were 
both pardoned. - ed 17-2236 A 
The town“ houſe is a double building, with two fronts, 
one of antient architecture, and the other in the modern 


land, weighs eleven thouſand pounds. On the top of 


this tower is a dragon of gilt copper, ſaid to have 


been ſent from Conſtantinople by Baldwin IX. earl of 
r „ 2 

The trade of Ghent principally conſiſts in cloths, 
ſtuffs, and ſilks, of which ſuch quantities are made here, 
that among the fifty companies of tradeſmen, thoſe con- 
cerned in theſe commodities are ſaid to form a third part. 

The magiſtracy conſiſts of burgomaſters, echevins, or 

aldermen, and counſellors, annually choſen from among 
the principal inhabitants; and theſe have at their head 
an high-bailiff. This city is the ſeat of the council of 
Flanders, from which lies an appeal to the grand council 

of Meehlin , n n n 1 

- In the year 1539 the inhabitants, being over - loaded 
. with taxes, revolted' againſt the emperor Charles V. and 
- implored the aſſiſtance of Francis I. king of France; 

but he refuſed to comply with their requeſt. 
| * ; 
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| of Flanders, made. a * p- entry into the 


| publickly beheaded. In 1678 the, city was 


of Aix la Chapelle. 


| by the duke of Marlborough; the town and caſtellan 0 
| Courtray ; the county of Waes; the town and Jord 


Charles, 
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who was then in Spain, fet out immediately, 'paſſeq I 
France, and having arrived at Ghent, Priviſhed the three 
bitants with ſingular. ſeverity : | he cauſed twenty * 
the principal citizens to be executed”; baniſhed M q 
greater number, confiſcating. all their ede; eat , 
the inhabitants 40 pay 4 fine. of aboye twelve pan 
thouſand crowns ; ſentenced the magiltrates d it 
public - procefſion with à rope about their neck, , 
that the citizens might never be able to recover they 
mer privileges, he built the above-mentioned Citadel. g. 
theſe means be made almoſt a deſaxt of one of the hand 
and moſt populous. cities in Europe. But it has ns; 
a great meaſure recovered its antient ſplendor, thou. 


is laid that not half of its extent within the walls i li 
In 1576 the States-general of the Netherfands, 4 


- * 


© 3 


| cept thoſe. of Luxemburg and Limbur „ concluded . 
famous treaty called the Pacification of Ghote a 
cipal articles of which were, that the Spaniſh, an f 
other foreign troops, ſhould evacuate the Netherlany: 
that Holland and Zealand ſhould continue united id 
the other provinces ;,; and that the Roman catholic g 
gion, and the antient privileges of the. country, * 
de maintained. This treaty was approved and rat 
by king Philip II. but with no deſign. to keep it; forth! 
duke of Atſchot being appointed ed I. the provine 
= de the ci 
Ghent, and three days after the citizens Habe ty 
demanded the reſtoration of all the. privileges they du 
been deprived. of by Charles V. which being refuled ter 
they ſeized the duke, the biſhops of Bruges and Yo, 
wich ſome other lords, whom they kept priſoners; the 
which they took an oath to the prince of Orange, ſubs 
ſcribed to the Union of Utrecht, and d'Imbile, vbo h. 
aſſiſted in this great event, was made firſt echevin of th 
city; but in 1584 they again ſubmitted to the king g 
Spain; upon which d'[mbiſe was depoſed, and foon abr 


the French, and the king himſelf came before it, rk 
though the citizens cut their dykes, and laid part of th 
country under water, both the town and citadel were ſox 
taken; but, about four months after, the French felt 
it to the Spaniards by the treaty of Nimeguen. On te 
death of Charles II. king of Spain, in the pear 1700, is 
French again ſeized this city; but in 1706 it ſurrendend] 
to the allies, after the battle of Ramillies. In 1700 it 
French ſurpriſed it, together with Bruges, and tres a 
army into it for its defence; but the cy of Lille baig 
been taken by the allies at the cloſe of the ſame year, tl 
French were obliged to ſurrender Ghent, aſter a few dy 
ſiege. It continued in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of fut 
till the year 1745, when the French again made themic 
maſters of it, but reſtored it to the emperor at the peat 


The diſtrict of Ghent is very conſiderable, and coin 
the county of Aloft, with.its capital; Oudenard, oel 
brated for the glorious viclory obtained -near it in no 


of Dendermonde, and other place. 
Tue city of Bruges, in Latin Btuga, by the Fleninp 
called Brugge, nes, from a bridge named bug 
ſtock, near which ſtood a chapel that gave occaſion # 
the building of the city, is ſeated in the thiny-lit d 
ſixteen minutes north latitude, . and in the un = 
fifteen minutes eaft longitude. Here are. ſev 

one of which leads to Oſtend, Newport, 2 
Dunkirk; and can carry veſſels of four . bundred oy 
which come up to the baſon of Bruges. N 2 


is kept from mixing with the canal by means Los 
and —— e Beſides this a canal leads'to d 
another to Damme, aud a third to Sluys — 
ſtagnant water, though the ground is eighteen feet 1 
towards the ſea than in the town at the het gate ; 
the water in the city may be ſoon renewed by i , 
2 gently into the ſea, by means of they 

u v rin "11 þ 

ruges has neither rivers nor ſprings, the My 


veyed thither from the rivers Lys and 
means of pipes. 3 
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0 - 


3 
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| of Bruges arg large and itr: 
atom yang eng: 
to th fix. prin- 


cal fine {qua | 
"this | \quare_ſtands. a. fine 
red and thirty-three Reps high, with a 
bells. This ſquare is planted with ſe. 
of Pie the Burg, from the caſtle of that 
ed with many fine buildings; -as the 
is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, a- 
res of many earls and counteſles of 
ral ; the biſbop's palace, and the 
ood of our Saviour. 
{ is à very antient building, and has 
two canons. Here are alſo two other collegiate 
dul one, of which is dedicated to Our Lady, and 
pter compoſed, of a provoſt and twelve canons ; 
Noe other is the church of St. Saviour, and has a Chap- 
 onſiſting of 2 dean and ſixteen canons ; the former 
det two laſt ſtructures is very beautiful, and has a 
ce feeple, ſo high that it may be ſeen at ſea in ſailing 


end. 1 7 SHES BY e Os RG PV. 
1 85 ate here five other parochial churches, fourteen | 


"doſe, a college of Jeſuits, twelve monaſteries, and 
Seen ranenes. The pulpit in the Dominican 
church is eſteemed an admirable. piece of workmanſhip ; : 
he wood which ſupports. the top is cut out like ropes, 
ind ſeems to bend like them. Among the. pictures there 
i here ſhewn 2 remarkable one of the marriage . of our 
e-viour with St. Catharine of Sienna; the Virgin. | lary 
ins their 


welt, and old king David plays upon 
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bands, St. Dbminic performs the office of 
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| nary, eight nunneries, and ſome hoſpitals a. 
| houſes. ., Here is alſo a ſchool for poor boys, and another 
| for poor girls, where they are taught what trade they 


1 


4 


was baniſhed, and the city was obliged to pay a large 


Ever fince the cities of Antwerp and Amſlerdam have 
enlarged their commerce, that of Bruges has been 
declining ; ſo that it is far from being fo populous ad 
formerly. There are ſtill, however, in Bruges ſeveral 
very rich merchants, who meet daily in the or market- 
ace; which has been their exchange ever ſince the yeat 


i» 5.4 


plac 
f Here are ſeveral courts for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


both in civil and criminal affairs; the principal is that 
of the magiſtrates of Bruges, compoſed of two burgo- 
maſters, twelve echevins, or aldermen, twelve counſel- 
lors, fix penſioners, and two treaſurers. Theſe have 
the government of the city, arid adminiſter juſtice among 
rr 

- There is another court for the government of the li- 
berty, which has a magiſtracy of its own, conſiſting of 
four burgomaſters, twenty-ſeven echevins, ſix penſiona- 
ries, and two treaſurers. The two laſt hold their employ= 
ments for life. This court is held at Bruges in an old cal- 
tle called the Burg, or Fortreſs. In the hall where they 
meet. are ſeveral good pictures, particularly the laſt judg- 
ment, by Backer, a diſciple of Rubens. | 

We are, now come to Ypres, or Ipres, in Latin, Ipra; 
Which is ſeated on the little river Ipre, or Iperlee, in the 


. fifty-ſeven_ minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſecond t 


degree 0 6 7 minutes eaſt longitude. 


ITbe buildings make a pretty handſome appearance, 


| though the fronts are of timber. Its public ſtructures are 


the cathedral of St. Martin, five pariſh churches, one 
college of Jeſuits, fix monaſteries, one e _ ſemi- 
and alms- 


like beſt; and, when able to get their living, are ſent 
out with'a certain ſum of money to ſet them up. One- 
third part of this town conſiſts of churches, convents, and 
other religious houſes. It is the fee of a Biſhop under 
"the archbiſhop of Mechlin, and one of the barrier places 
Which was ceded to the States-genetal in 1715. It has 
I $53 {<1 JR Þ if | 

_ under Ine ſevetal calamities by fire, and has been fre- 
quently taken by the French, particularly in the year 
1744, when it Was given up by the Dutch garriſon al- 


moſt as ſoon as the French came before it, together with 


the territory belonging to the town, which confifts of 4 
very funf country, containing two or three ſmall 


towns, and as many villages. | 5 
' Offend, in Latin Oftenda, is called by the Flemings 
Ooſtende, and is ſeated in the fifty-firſt degree fourteen 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſecond degree fifty- 
nine minutes eaſt longitude, in a marſhy ſoil, among a 
variety of canals.; it being almoſt ſurrounded by two of 


the largeſt of them, into which ſhips of 2 burthen 
may enter with the tide. It is well fortified, and has a 


ſtrong rampart, a deep ditch, and eight regular baſtions 
and the ſea may be let in round the town for a conſider- 
able extent of ground, by which means it is rendered al- 
"moſt impregnable. The city is alſo defended by ſeveral 
2 1 * . | : 
forts which encompals it. hot 
Tue buildings in Oftend are but low, yet are pretty 

ts 


| uniform, and the ſtreets are ſtraight and regular. 


principal church is that of St. Peter, which was burnt 
down in 1712, and handſomely rebuilt. Here are ſeve- 


- 


"ral convents of friars and nuns, and an hoſpital founded 


by the citizens in 1403. The inhabitants labour under 


Want of freſh water, which they are obliged to get from 
' Bruges, whence the brewers fetch it in boats, and lodge 
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at of theſe runs a canal of; ſuch depth that it is ſaid | it in a large reſervoir, near the harbour, l 
anders of burthen can enter the very hall. | 55 f the 
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ſome Engliſh and Dutch merchants.; but it ae a, 
_ritime powers, who took ſome o 


many, negotiations, at laſt, | 


of middling burthen can enter it even at bigh-edde, 
it has about thirteen ſeet water. 
.pretty well fortified, yet its principa 1 ſtrentzth C0 
in its ſluices, by means of which all the be eguͤntry 


timber. It has but one pariſh-church, which is tecxoned 
the fineſt in all F — ih beſides ſeveral convents, a no- 
'ble hoſpital for the ſu pport of fort orphans, and a con- ed R 


ly ſupport themſelves by — and making nets and 
cordage for ſhips. 
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kontinvalh ly ſen ro og 1 7 

8 Informs us, that N ba * 378 he be Rove 

12 ate 0 W Kve butidred cafi- 

non-balls of 7 abou thir po 1nds Wei ald cha 
7 Oo 


whole cats of. t 


the ci Ly 
three hundred chöuland EVO, ot Freq quently, under . 
| ts princtÞ 


covert of the degd bodies, with which .the Veſieged hIfed 
1 W en en at lat they Meble, it was 
neither for want of men nor Proviſions, . 
having been open all the time, and ſupp es 80 autly 
Coming in, but merely for want 'of ground, which che 
enemy had gained foot by foot, till the befieg d had not 


ſo avg ad as would contain men enough. S. ſefend it. 


'relteve it, 


Prince Maurice had feveral times attempte te 


but to no purpöſe, | the Spaniards being too Rrongly, in 


trenched, and His atmy too "Tmall to fotce t ſem. Hif- 
To ry alſo n 19805 this 191 Kab erate that the 
eds et fe cha numb er 'of ullets a : e fand- 


WW . eo opantyrer wes 


in the | a great number of cattle.” Its eo 
received. 1 4 br r and fuel: | they i 
nd Vites. : 13 £9329 


ebour | 


Heged and took it from them. Dowbgs this laft ſieg e the 

town-houſe, which was a pretty bull ing, Was ee 

beaten down, with | its chime'of bells *reEkone + ths Het 

2 1a ; but this Arbre has be een reball i al nore 
manner. ; 

We A late emperor Charles V 197 Ire ie: for 

drawing to * city the trade 0 the E: Cans fo 

Np liſhed here the ins Gene 

Pots "fete © was pfivately encoura ged oy 


——ů— 


1 +, 


company. 


EX 


noiſe, and met with a ſtrenbous « op ppolic ition frotn. the ma- 
me Thips of that com- 


any, while on their return from th Indies; and, After 
| in 1731, cauſed that com- 
Feat to be aboliſhed. Ostend was alſo taken by. the 

rench in 1745, but reſtored to the houſe of 'Auftria 'by 
the 7 8 of Aix la Chapelle in 17 Js 
Wie ſhall conclude this ſection with a conciſe det 92 
tion of Nieuport, or Newport, which Rande about n | 
miles from Oſtend, and is a ſtre g ſea- port town on 424 
little river Iperlee. Its harbour is ſecure; but Sal th 22 $7 

dunn 


ds 


 Thpy 100 Gi be | 


may in a minute be laid under water. e iſttects 'A 
5 — and ſtraight, but the houſes are low and bullt Wich 


vent of Engliſh Carthuli an fridts. The inhabitants chief. 
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Tetired to Sluys, prince aurice received hem With 8 ts ries. of "each have their ſcat at at Mons: yes 
720 honour for their brave defence 'a as if they y had come | y "have 'tivo- 'Pletripotentiltic, whole 
from a con queſt. In 165 8 cardinal Mazdtine tente 5 three Fears ; but the towns have fr, Th 
to take this City by Aratag th andſent ee dane gn ald fer 1 deputies. All theſe i 
Woch h ſome men of War To furp riſe it; jen Be, marſhal'|\ | ; hot the re a. che eee of beh. 

Nel, wh With the In 20855 „ was 175 | the death f 8 in 
arles II. king af Spain, the French e Sed 3 e ele * 

ut in 1706, frer he Wille 0 Rafiſlies, the ales be- 
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the number of villages y ſome compte! * 
Ured and Hfty, ber by 6 ot ery” only at 1 
Fourteen, The clergy are uncommonly rich, aid in 
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and in Latin Montes; it 4s hay "ona fl b 
een of che rivers ane: And Pronjlie, and . fl 
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peta Abbes of ar enemy very Mike The (city toil 

ve four thouſand fix enum Holiſes. Ks ding * 
| Art NO: ſtitetsHatge, "the mafket- ptroe icon, 
edifices are very thaghificent. Aton th 


efults, und ſeveraltolſts 
Here is ds dy or e of canoneſſes, em 
Altrude. The chapter conſiſts öf Mies 
efſes, who it "is fad mac prove ele ang 
Cr deſcent, They are obliped "to? affiſt at 


ſervice in their canonical habits ; but the reſt of wy | 
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Yi bf” Tolga, che duke of | 


wing, Ah took it in 
| bee is 


SA 
Flowers — the F reviehs * Mons, 


afterwards kin 

4 to its relief . with thirty thouſand men, and at- 
tacked by ſurprize the 

Luxemburg, who was encamped at Caſtiaux and St. 
Denys, in order to cover the blockade; the battle was 
exceeding bloody, and the pfinge obtaiged'1 the Advantage. 
The next day the blockade was raiſed, and hoſtilities ceaſ- 
ed, upon the prince's acquainting the duke, that Fre 4 22 


bad been ſigned at Nimeguen. 


The French again inveſted: this place in in 16 697, "when 
Lewis XIV. was there in perſon; kth all.the i (Ds of 
the blood, and marſhal — commanded the army 


ef obſervation. The trenches were opened an, on the twenty- 
[fourth of March, 228 5 city to. . on 
the ninth of April. followi — of the houſes having 
been beaten down by che belicgers, bombs: but the city 
ws reſtored to the Spaniards by.t the treaty of Ryſwick in 


1697. 

pon the death of Charles II. king of Spal, the 
French again ſeized this city, and kept poſſeſſion of it 
till the year 1709, 
Marlborough The grand army, under the marſhals 
Villars an Boufflers, t threatening. to relieve the place, 
the duke advanced to give them battle, and came up with 
them in the woods near the village of Malplaquet, a- 
bout ſeven or eight miles to the ſouth of Mons: thou 155 
the French lay under triple intrenchments, he bol 
| attacked them, and gave them an entire defeat; we 
with conſiderable loſs on the ſide of the allies: after which 
immediately followed the reduction of this city and the 
province of Hainault, which was confirmed to the houſe 
of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and made a 
part of the barrier. The French, under marſhal count 
dne again took this city in 1746, but reſtored it by the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, after firſt demoliſhing 
its fortifications, 
In the county of Hainault are alſo thirteen ſmall towns, 
and ſeveral villages ; and among the latter is Malplaquet, 
"rendered famous by the above victory obtained by the 


kirk, near which the allies, commanded by king William 
I. attacked the fortified camp -of the French in 1692: 


_ it not for the conduct and bravery of the prince. of | 
onti, would have been entirely defeated. O's 


SSC XL. 
Of the County of NAMUR. 


tr Situation, Extent, and Produce : the Arms and States of 


the Country ; with a 
z particular De Namur, its 
Capital, and alſo an Account of —_— —.— , 


E county of Namur is almoſt ſurrounded by the 


apparel,. 
geit 2 Es ec a whey = . extent froin eaſt to weſt 


1 "ftruQture; "mol of its chapels] b 


7. 527; 


4 9, 30 9 105 M2 2. @ of 3 0 


terminates alſo to the weſt on the county of tattaule, © 
amounts fo — 
irty- one miles, and mene deen ee 
eight . This coun woody and mountainous z ; 
5 level parts bear re? orts' af corn. Its principal 


hk marble ad jd und adotn-" 
ay I 1 J e J hne ene worked there, 


133 


en the next 
William II ad. 
rench army under the duke 9 


when it was inveſted. by the duke of f 


duke of Marlborough over the French ; and alſo Steen- 


the French loſt more men than the confederates ;, and | 


tiches, however, conſiſt in ita iron, great quantities of 
and: converted: into ſteel. lie has 
ag andpit-eoal with a great deal of marble and 
cher one 7 Maeſe traverſes a; Fg ue "part; of, the, 
| county, und at Namur recbiułs into it the Sambre..: meg 


Jer! b armg of rheicounty are, a lion fable in Held A 
ait wits 2 feſſe draw /n over the whole ſhield. 
J. Pune ſtates of Namur conſiſt of the clergy, dba be 


oltre 


lityy all the principal town of Namur, with its Dr 
+ gu appoints the beer vr gh r 
31h 


A Fig. bend! eg egal 3 


Marſey and 2 Dark 
on a rock between the 
their junction! This caſtle is Nikewiledefendey by = 
| Wiltiamy built by order of king William III. by the fx. 
| mous'Cgehory,! This fort is equiva quitalens io old 

del; and beſides theſe there are ſaid: to be ve — 

other forts round the city, the moſt conſiderable of which 

Lie chat-ef the. the 
of Cocquelet, which is ſo large that it includes two 
villages. within its fortifications. 
bove works, is\eſteemed the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Europe. 

It has two ſtone bridges, one over the rivulet of Vederin, | 
and the other over the,Sambre. 

71 This eity is the ſee pf a biſhop, 14 is ſuffragan to 


here are two collegiate chy i four under pariſh- 
churches, a ſeminary; thitte 
and a college of Jefuits, who teach philoſophy, and whoſe 


ſupported by ten la 

dorned with, a beauti l frontiſpiece. The prince's palace 

is a ſine ſquare building, in Which the ee uſually 
reſides. Hete are likewiſe ſeveral hoſpitals. 

1 magiſtracy conſiſts of a grand ma 

s his place for life, of a burgomaſter, a 


Here is another called the ſovereign bailliage, 

compoſed of fix advocates, with the governor at their 
head, Theſe judge in all feudal caſes; but an vppral lies 

to the grand council at Mechlin. 


perſon, when, aftet opening the trenches, it held out on 
ſix days; but in 1695 was retaken . king William nt, 
after a moſt bloody ſiege: marſhal Boulers commanded 
in the town with a garriſon of no leſs than ſixteen thou- 
ſand men, and Villeroy without at the head of a hundred 
thouſand ; but did not dare to attempt its relief. Beſides 
the marſhal, there were ſeveral genera] officers, and 
twenty engineers in the city; and the garriſon fought ſo 
deſperately, that when the I was taken no more than 
four thoſand men were left. Upon the death of Charles 
II. king of Spain, the French ſeized this city, and held 
it during queen Anne's wars; but at the peace of Utrecht 
it was reſtored to the houſe, of Auſtria, In 1912 it was 
ceded by king Philip to the elector of Bavaria, and in 
1715 was given to the States-general as a barrier town 
to be garriſaned by them; but in 1746 the French again 
made'themſelves maſters of i it, and kept it till the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle. | 

Within the county of Namur are Charleroi, Walcort, 


of both ſexes, and a number of little diſtricts under the 
name of ſigniories. 

Before we conclude this account of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, it will be proper to take ſome notice of the 
barrier towns ſo often mentioned. It muſt be obſerved, 
that by the barrier treaty concluded in 1715, between the 
emperor and the States General, the former conſented 
that the latter ſhould alone garriſon Namur, Tournay, 
-Ypres, and ſeveral other places, either with their own 
troops,. or with ſuch as the emperor had no reaſon to 


H 
| "PR ro "Ha " Liege and the dutchy of Brabant; but | 


4 B) ſuſpect. 


13 


and the fort 


Namur, from the a- 


Cambray; - and,” beſides the Tathedral-church of St. Al- 
bin, the chapter of which is compoſed of twenty canons, | 


convents of both ſexes, 


church is a nobſe building, all of red and black marble, 
e columns of black marble, and a- 


„Who en 
* echevins, 
Ft! are ll changed why year by the governor- general. 

bes 


In the year 1692 Lewis XIV. beſieged this city i 


and Bouvigne, with a great number of abbies and priories | 
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1 at their o] expence to keep on foot between thirty and 
thirty- ye thouſand; men fon the ſteutity of the Auſtrian 
„ Nethettand nds; the former: paying thret {:fiſths,, and {the 
iter % fiche, In cafe dhe Sonnen dimipiſhed, his Quotaylt - 
= the latter might do ſs inithedikeproporegit'; hut on thei] 
appearance df. a war; [this bo - ns to he augmented to Acation oa: 

fofty lthouſand men; and in cafeirof an actual ware the ws the 
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augmentation tb. de increaſed at pleaſute., + The: States 
have che diſtribution of the troops in the ſevera plages 
committed to them; but im the othlem ſuch diſthution , 
is to be made according to the joint doijſent: of bath pax: the 
ties. In thoſe places garriſoned only by Dutch tro0ps g tet 
tke States General appoint: the governors, Tommundants, 
andi ſtaff· oi cers, on condition that cheit — cry 
advantages ariſing from the works, /ſhall/ino&be!/ptoducys] 
tive of any charge either to the Emperor, or to; the pro 
vinces, nor unacceptable to the emperor from particular 
cauſes. | Theſe officers are to defend the places intruſted 


, 8461 


Wo 
by oF: - 


at 
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of to them, and in their militaty capneity are only Jutye& || right g/ Eh g dw, become obo 
Wh to the States, though they take an ioath to the emperot to. ö ang be, SPIT 2 e Sieber „ 
4 f e $1003 e bl} dis el | ren ebe bas” 1b Edt erm: Ye $14 ele 5: Nile 327000 Wo 
0 | V L115 bn endet wid ene boRienu 1 5 vr) bes ods we 0 
Si , eg what 44 mes 92 261 65 3 "5 TAP £27 Y N 1 3s arg: 8 e 5 
= JJ ᷣ ᷣ ., ß a. POR WITT OT WOE 
1 C/ it fas: i 155 
= - FFF & Od ARE SHOT Oy 2: 7 1 ils eee, is ace 115 l ods. „og 
= ira P 291; 15670-omt bee | £487 hend Ugg eld 2 199609. 99. 19930 1 ng 
MM 07 71 | p THE DR LAN. bas ee ook 
il 7 1695, lle bas E e eee, Vab 315: of 
0 | | 292699 501 a 9315 207 eee SEU wo i 
Ro - ditches,” and canals, give the country” a ſingular ayer: 
1 ance, and by being Fed wich beautiful ros of tie 
1 interſperfed with Wlar and gardens, are of infuiite dub. 
1 venience to merchants. and .travellers. The treckſuat 
1 or barks, which are drawn here by horſes, go off'enq 
1 day during ſummer, and at certain ſtated times pals from 
| | | Une place th another, (of TTY TT ON 
| France, and its great lengrh, | As » great par of the foil conkifs of heath allah! 
ll as taken north-eaſt along the fide of the ocean, is abut | downs, It is far from affording a ſufficient ſupportto th 
1 three hundred miles, and about a hundred and forty on | inhabitants, nor can all their induſtry uſed in nel 
i i the ſouth ide „ „„ é „„I | ture, draw from it as much grain' as js net 
TR be ſeven United Provinces, of which we are bere to | home conſumption. But this is ſo amply, compenlat 
i treat, form only the northern part of this tract, which by its trade and navigation, that of the importel gat 
"ol borders to the ED on Auſtrian Flanders and Brabant, | they not only brew good beer, and diſtil brandy with 
_ juſt deſcribed ;; to the eaſt on the upper quarters of the | other ſpirits, but export great quantities of both, On 
! Il dutchies of Guelders and Cleve, the biſhopric of Mun: | the other hand, its rich meadows and paſtures render 
118 ſler, the county of Bentheim, and the F e grazing very an and the inhabitants are not at 
9 Frieſland ; and to the north and weſt on the Northern | ſupplied in abundance with milk, butter, and chere; 
„ ſea, The ſeven United Provinces, notwithſtanding the | but the exports of the two laſt are very conſideratls 
- js figure the Dutch made, and ſtill make in Europe, is no | the cheeſe of Edam and Texel being famous all o 
is i more than a hundred and fifty miles in length, and a | the world. In Holland the breeding of ſheep is cart 
| hundred in breadth. + ' - Ion with, great ſucceſs, and admits. of (till farther in. 
=, R The whole country is full of marſhes, which are not | provement, it appearing on an eftimate, that under pio. 
3 without their advantages, as they yield good turf for | per regulations, a million of ſheep might be fed in un 
_ fuel, and in ſome parts of the provinces of Groningen, en The wool of theſe ſheep is reckoned eren 
me Overyſſel, and Drenthe, they are eſteemed ſo ſecure a | ly good. Several places yield tobacco, and Zealand b 
„ fence againſt Germany, that draining them in order for | noted for its madder. Theſe provinces have likewiſe? 
ro: cultivation is prohibited by law, though this prohibition | ſufficiency of culinary plants, and ſome parts abqune® 
1 is not univerſally regarded. 1 I' ſo in fruit. The principal fuel here is turf and pit-col, | 
ik But theſe moraſſes, joined to the lo ſituation of the | the latter of which is imported from E land and cv 
1 country near the ſea, occaſion a damp air, and frequen, | land; for wood being very ſcarce, and bearing a fer 
11 rains, which, as well as the thick fogs, are more parti- price, is little uſed: every piece of timber wrought n 
{| cularly brought on by the weſterly winds, that prevail in | theſe countries, whether for building or exporrabos * | 
{i | theſe parts with great violence. The general diſtempers | brought from abroad. Many places make ſalt frow er 
1/0 of the inhabitants are the gout and ſcuryy. ; Coughs and | water. The county of Zutphen yields iron: but in ke. 
160 rheums are alſo very common here, and in the fenny | neral the inhabitants owe both the neceſlaries and C00y | 
| I parts near the ſea, where the mud, during the ebb, emits | forts of life to their extenſive: commerce with 1 | 
| jt putrid effluvias, and continual reachings are likewiſe very | countries. i; © wat ad lf 
[| frequent. 1 2 e eee | The provinces of Zealand, Holland, Frieſlan ke 
f As the land is for the moſt part level, and in many | Groningen, lie eontiguous to the North Sea, while br 
| | places lies even lower than the ſea, it is not only fenced | of Utrecht, Guelderſand, and Overyſſel, have 2 c 
13 . | municit 
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ny Utrecht, Guelderland, Oyeryſſel, and Frieſ- ral 


\ 


and the Scheld. 2185 71 Wai 772 tief OP 73 W gn Y 
The fiſhery; in t | 

at this country, though. very conſiderable; ſerves. only. 

© bome conſumption 3 but that of che North Sea. is of 

vi produce, and divided into the Leeſſer and Greater, 

The ſormer is that carried on along the coaſt, eſpecially 

ou the Doggershank,; between England and Jutland, on 


. The, principal rivers are be Rhine, dhe Maeſe,. 


omen i 


which are caught cod, haddock, turbots, whitings; ſoles, old. 


reſh and alive to market to the ne areſt towns of the Ne- 


nes 
es, and 


Holland guilders; a very conſiderable ſum, which might 
perhaps have been gained hy the inhabitants of Great- 


. 1 4 * 


H E Dutch are robuſt, laborious, patient, free, 


ants, and the very children are well acquainted with the 
liltory of their country. However, the boors, and eſpe- 


Pleryes, that he has ſeen a boatman in a great city, ſtrut 
p and down a room with his hat on, his hands on his 


. Nr who was treating him wich civility, and ; 
ws . an opportunity of getting a guinea for an in⸗ 
a ws N This they, miſtake for liberty, while 
th _— edge 18 confined to the common means of 
- n the gratifications of the calls of nature. Cheeſe, 
33 brandy, and tobacco, are the joys that 
abu rown the labourg of the common people. The 
a b virtue of this nation is frugality; they are at all 

contented with moderate meals, and the common 


heir cy = or brandy, ſuffices. them for a repaſt; but in 
nde 4 hey are apt to mix eruelty with their ruſticity. 
onſtant employ e is heated, he is not eaſily appeaſed. 


aps the nature of thei nick. | 
fg little addicte 4 pal wn l contribute to their be- 


ut n 84d ace, and: other of the like ornaments, 
mare frugality than is generally practiſed in 


army from twenty-five to thirty Bata, which one with 


ally the ſailors, are rude and clowniſh; , Mr. Hanway | 


ps, and with a careleſs air of inſolence, ſpit at the feet | n | 3-and 
villages no part of the globe can be compared with North 


Kople never make extravagant feaſts. Very often a biſ- 


ment, coldneſs of complexion, and per- 


e W | „ 
eads omen who are not. of. high rank. adorn their 


—- 


Holland. 


papers and boo 


| 


3 


# 


ber of Calviniſt miniſters 
and the countries belonging to them, amount to one 


rally handy, neat in their houſes t * 


nations; and the polite and well-bred are 2 qund in 


urope. Ene to ib ods, ai 
1 ö * 


induſtry mare negeſſary there tl ople o 
: The neighbourhood. of. a-dreadful, yglca- 
no, ſays an ingenious author, cannot render the fituation 
of the inhabitants of any other place more precarious t 
that of the Dutch, from the loyneſs.of the 5d; for here 


— * 


ive. 


of 


* F 
” E 


rielland, were ſwallowed up, and. ea 


irs | goes off upon an eaſy 
- | larly laid, and form 


be more lofty, and not to be ſup 


twenty thouſand people perifhedg and in 16659 an inun- 
of Moydenbure, and Jaid 


uydenbure,. and 


buſcs, after all deductions, amounts to two millions of | many. places in the province of A1 uhder water; | 
| The dyke between Amſterdzm and, Harlem, and many | 

others were alſo brokg; but the calamity was no, 55 
5 


flops. The. ftones. are here regu- 
an excellent defence againſt the 


L 


The language ſpoken here is Dutch, which is a diale&t 
of the Low German; but ſo different from the German 
tongue, that thoſe who only .underſtand that, find 9 1 | 
Dutch unintelligible. The French is alſo much uſed, 
and is generally underſtood ; ſo that moſt of the news- 
are printed in that language. 5 


1 ” 
= 


At the time of the Reformation the inhabitants de- 
clared for Lutheraniſm, adhering. only. to. the Augſburg 
confeſſion ; but in 1562, a different ſyſtem of articles, 
correſponding with thoſe of Geneva, was drawn up far 
the Netherland churches ; at the union of Utrecht in 
1579, the States agreed- to maintain and defend it; 
and in 1651, the Calviniſt doctrines, as ſet forth by the 
ſynod of Dort, received che ſanction of the ſtates of eac 

particular province, Hence the Calviniſts alone are ad- 
. mitted. to any ſhare:of the goyernment, and deemed ca- 
pable of holding the 


arincipal employments. The num- 


ers in the ſeven United Provinces, 


thouſand 


thouſand five hundred and ſeventy.” However, reſpeR is 
ien FEM kt 


<a + ati 
| ratl 
«4 3 1 . * *. 188 F - 3 e 4 11 1 
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to military 2 — ents; but 


ed to make biecrhird' of the inhabitants ; the 
| olerated;though in ſome places 


Pay 
2 


heſt fifty - one churches and ſeventy=4. leached and unbleached intd the N 


he os or linen I but the fineſt linen is made in hep 


ty Employments ; but | vince of Friefland, an 


A SYSTEM OF©GEOGRAPHY. ' been eee 


to foreign countries,” Good bez Ig Alcz lage . . 
land, aud common ſalt well refined.” Gong = Ya, 
a multitude-of.'oll mille, and/ arch bbth/ Slue and whe 
furniſhes employment for à number of hahe, G 
Juantities of thread ſpun in Germany are. imported toy 

EN. erlangen, 
goes farther improvements, and i ig. 14 


vince of Friefland,” and the Holland daa 15 not 40 


bene 8 is al Weak | 
2 whitened 'by the Dutch "Hemp is Hlewiſ min, 
atured here Teveral "ways ! and wich re wt 


„ however, are not tolerated; thoug dl nat {rice ther Pe x det wenn air ey 
ved At. . 3117 10 $4749 973 5 7 ap Ti EN -made, and de belt fon ;! 
ke Lutherans are e of their acknowledged to be ag ſine and bekitiful'as ay in In. 
ion It cle 100, s, und chef places of worſhip, in the rope. I gbe Frods: Norway and de fl. 
re architeRute; have all the uppearance of churches: tie, in ſawed by mille forthe buildiog'of Mips'and hou, 
F 


The Lütherans are, 


_ employinents. .” | rabant 

forty Lutheran congregations, 'who have fifty-two fixed: 
miniſtets. The Saltzburgbers have alſo a congregation” 
rn eee e e 
The Remonſtrants, ſo called "from 2 remonſtrance 

which they preſented to the aſſembly the ſtates in 1610 
are alſo called Arminians, from the learned Jaeob Armi- 
mus, who taught the doctrine of univerſal redemption: 
Theſe are at preſent tolerated; but inſtead of inereaſing, 
are rather under à decline. 


- 


however, incapable of all poſts and 


Holland, Guelde 
every, year” 
o 


- The Mennonites or Baptiſts are divided into various | 
al of which are the Flemiſchers and þ of 
n many places theſe ſeveral congrega- 


feds, the princj 
Waſſerlanders. 
tions are incorporated with each other. The Baptiſt 
congregations throughout all the Netherlands do not ex- 
Mi: o one hundred and eighty-ſix,' and their miniſters 
amount to about three hundred and twelve. _ 
The Rheinburghers, or Collegiants, obtained the firſt 
or theſe appellations from Rheinburg, a village near Ley- 
den, where they meet twice a year to celebrate the eucha- 
riſt; the ſecond title had its riſe from the colleges, or 
particular aſſemblies, they have eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 
places, to the number of about eighteen or twenty. 
The Quakers are at preſent dwindled to a very 
number; but the Moravians form a conſiderable body. 
The Armenian Chriſtians, who in many reſpects reſemble 
thoſe of the Greek church, chiefly reſide at Amſterdam, 
and alſo enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. There 
are many other ſects, that have no fettled congregations. 
The Jews have been allowed the public exerciſe of their 
religion ever fince the year 1619, and with reſpe& to 
many rights and privileges, are on a footing with the 
other inhabitants, except their being excluded from moſt 
_ trades at Amfterdam and ſome other places. They are 
divided into Portugueſe and Germans, the former of 
whom came from Portugal in great numbers, in the years 
1530 and 1550, and were very kindly received. 
With reſpect to the fine arts, the Dutch have chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in painting and engraving, tho 
they are not without ſkilful ſtatuaries. For ſome cen- 
turies paſt, the ſciences have been cultivated among them 
with great application and encouragement, and the num- 
ber of perſons eminent for knowledge and literature, who 
'were either natives of the Netherlands, or invited hither, 
is very conſiderable. There are no leſs than five univer- 
ſities in this country, namely, Leyden, Utrecht, Harder- 
wyck, Franecker, and Groningen, with two gymnaſiums, 
one at Amfterdam, and another at Deventer. There are 
likewiſe ſeveral famous grammar ſchools, and in Harlem 
is an academy of ſciences. | | 
The United Provinces being ſo populous and well im- 
proved is chiefly owing to the variety of manufactures 
carried on there, and to the amazing extent of their com- 


merce. Among the former are the beautiful tiles, of which | privilege of coining ; but all pieces, 


immenſe quantities are made in South Holland and | 2 general currency through the-whole republic, 


Utrecht; their ſmal] bricks, called klinkers, great num- 
bers of which are exported ; their potters-ware, and to- 
bacco-pipes, particularly thoſe of Tergow ; with the 
Delft porcelain, great quantities of which are alſo carried 


In the United Provinces and Brabant are | port 


Of this ſociety there are 


thirty E fs art” under forty-three miniſters, in 
Ierland, Utrecht, and Frieſland. "Theſe | 

old a general aſſembly at Amſterdam and | 
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ſmall | 


rection of a general mint-coll 


liged to be of the ſame intrinſic' value; withv 

regulation one province would not fail to cry - 
pieces of the others as happened to come ſhort o 
weight. The ſmalleſt piece here is n 


arge ſhiny 
ave” expotted 0 e dani, | 
great trade, I. 


3 
not want 


8000 leather 


place 


= . 


and eapernch | 
wo bank at An- 


y 


able exports are 
and Weſt India 


ducted by a company; they alſo carry on a great trade t0 
Spain; their trade to Portugal is very advantageous; bi 
in that to France the imports exceed their exports. 1 
commerce of the States with Great Britain and [rc 
very much curtailed by the ſtrict prohibitions made by 
e againſt the importation of certain commoditth 
and. by the heavy duties laid on others. Another 18 
conſiderable branch of their trade is that to No 
Denmark, Ruffia, and the other countries lying on 
Baltic, Their trade to Germany and the ne! Oy 
countries is carried on along the Elbe, the WeF" 
Rhine, the Maeſe, and the Ems: but Hamburg? 8 
port moſt frequented by them. Their trafic with 
divided Netherlands daily decreaſes. the 1 
The coinage of the United Provinces is under the“ 
. | Indeed en 
« . . . - : . | C F 
vince being a ſovereignty of itſelf, _ "oder to 6" 
are | 
; whit 
own (1 
f tbe de 
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ſur dees 89; + called gapbelehen, and a ſebillingy is 
uot} to ſix ſtivers. There are alſo lowered ſchillings 
ame value; the eight and. fourteen Aiver 4 

—_ y n e equi 
* Vers: 0 ſhi ing an eight- e. 
o ewe half guilder and tauee gunder piecre ; but 
det ue ſeldom era, -A'gold gulldenmakes-rwo gli 
a ker, and a thalery"or dollar \thivey'3 a Hixdollary 
| Alder dollar, is two. guilders ten ſtivers. There are 
alſo half and qua 


two ſtivers, 


1 


or three ſhillings and ſeven- pencę; and 
a duca 


flitution, with 4 


The Titles and Arms of ibe States; the 'Taxes| and Re- 
venues of the Republic; toit hi their Military and Naval 


- ' 4 L N. 
* * * * wa, 
a „ 44-4 
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LES: . E 1112 2 2 Y 7 71 ve 
T\HE Netherlands, with that part of Germany which 


mans, who called it Gallia Belgica: but upon the de- 


thern people, took poſſeſſion of theſe provinces, as they 
' paſſed through them in their way to France and Spain: 


dine of the Roman empire, the Goths, and other nor- 


7 


rter rixdollars ; 2 lion dollar is worth 


icular Account 'of the States General. | Cl | 
' | renounced all claim to the United Netherlands. 


| 


; 


ye 


8 


wy toon is worth ſixty - three, or five ſhillings and two- 


| 


| 


| of their province. - 


þ - 
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and England; but was terminated two years after by a 
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to fm a more durable alliance, which be happily ac- 
iſhed in 1579. In that year the celebrated league 


"of rnb ant ov ol 017 ve name to the 


United Provinees, and became the and plan of their 
conſtitution,.; The prince of Orange was afterwards on the 
dint of being nominated the ſovereign of theſe countries, 
ut eee eee an aſſaſſin | hired 
bythe Spaniſh miniſtry. The United Netherlands, how - 


ever, continuing to maintain, ſword in hand, that liberty 


to Mhich they had raiſed "themſelves; queen Elizabeth of 
England took them under her protection, and fent them 
afifance. Thus the war went on proſperouſly, and their 
commerce arrived at ſuch a pitch, that in 1602 their ce- 
lebrated Eaſt India company was eſtabliſhed, and Spain 
being both weakened and diſeour by the ill ſucceſs 


ce, Their gold coins are the well known ducats, of. a tedious war, in 1606, agreed to an armiſtice for 
Fiich are worth five Holland guildets, and four or twelve years, and in the very firſt article! acknow- 
fre-pence 3 and whole ruydders are worth fourteen guil- ledged the United Netherlands to be a free and inde- 
i 2 e e ee tg en d to N a degree of power which it has never ſince ex- 
S8 E CWT. III. l In 1621 the war was again renewed, during which the 
5 AIs ſtadtholder, prince Frederic Henry, greatly diſtinguiſhed 
| amiſs Hiſtory of the United Provinces ; their political Cons! | himfelf. This war, was brought to a period in 1648, by 


the peace of Munſter, at which Philip IV. king of Spain, 


In 1652 à war broke out between the United Provinces 


: 


| treaty, in which the ſtates of Holland 8 ever 
{ 


to exelude the houſe. of Orange from the: itadtholderſhip 


In 1665 another war was kindled with England, which 
laſted till the treaty of Breda. The ſtates of Holland and 
Welt Frieſland then paſſed an edict, by which they a- 
boliſhed the ſtadtholderſhip in their province. When 


Ü S 


6 it v France formed a deſign: to ſelze on the Spaniſh; Nether- 
kind of limited monarchies, whoſe ſovereigns were ſtiled | lands, the United Provinces entered into an alliance with 
dukes, counts, and lords. The people enjoyed great. the crowns of England and Sweden, far the defence of 


and here erected ſeveral ſmall governments that were a 


privileges under theſe princes, who were contented-with | thoſe countries: thus France was, in 1668, compelled to 
preſerving them, becauſe the ſmallneſs of their. reſpec- 
tive dominions made their greateſt ſtrength 


be vas king of Spain, emperor of Germany, and duke 
of Burgundy, he had different intereſts from thoſe of his 


be brought foreign forces from his other dominiong into 
the Netherlands, notw 
trary. | EF, 77 Fenn SA7T TEA 
At length. the reſormation breaking out, that prince 
publiſhed very rigorous edits againſt thoſe who ſeparated 
from the Romiſh church; and Grotius affirms, / that, 
during his reign, above a hundred thouſand: perſons ſuf- 
fered death for their religion; 'but the number and cou- 


tion, inſtead of being diminiſhed by. the horrors of per- 


ſeued out of the hands of the officers thoſe who were led 
to execution. Thus the Netherlands became extremely 
alienated from the houſe of Auftria, and their diſcontents 
increaſed on Charles's nominating his ſon Philip II. to be 
their governor. This prince would admit only of the Po- 
p religion ; and a' ſanguinary perſecution againſt the 
Tetics, as they were called, was carried on with freſh 
our; a court of inquiſition was erected, and theſe 
es aggravated by inſupportable takes. 


eruelti 
eſe oppreſſions being carried to the moſt tyrannical 


height b 


* had ereated governor, the Netherlanders made a 


in c 07 their freedom, and William prince of Orange, 
nd 06 with his brother, count Lewis of Naſſau, 
frtook the defence of the inhabitants, in their noble 


T1, 56, in one general aſſociation under the title, of 
© Facification of Ghent. 
x " Fay prince laboure 


7 


* 


. 


predeceſſors ; and being engaged in a war with France, 


y Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of Alba, whom 


But this union being ſoon 
to the utmoſt of his power 


rage of thoſe who embraced the doctrines of the reforma - 


ſecution, daily inèreaſed, and ſometimes; the people re- 


| 


agth conſiſt in the 
ifection of their ſubjects. But afterwards when all theſe | 
provinces became ſubject to one prince, who had large 
dominions elſewhere, the people were treated with leſs 
. indulgence, Charles V. was the firſt of theſe, and, as 


* þ 


ithſtanding the laws to the con- 5 


” 


„ 


„* 
— 


agree to the peace of Aix Ja Chapelle; but ſoon took a 


ſeyere revenge by ſubverting that alliance, and inducing 
England, with ſome other powers, to enter into a league 
againſt the United Provinces, on which a war enſued. 
In this critical juncture the republic, in 1672, nominat- 
ed the young Prince of Orange, named William III. 
n admiral-general; and the populace com- 
pelled the ſtates of Holland to inveſt him with the 
ſtadtholderſnip, which two years after was declared he- 
., ¼ ⁵ . ͤ ͤ 1497, 

In 1678 a peace was concluded with France at Nime- 
guen; but it was of no long continuance, for in 1688, 
the ſtates ſupporting their ſtadtholder in his expedition to 
England, with a fleet and a large body of troops, France 
declared war againſt them, which laſted till the peace of 
Ryſwie in 1697. At length, on the death of Charles II. 
king of Spain, in the year 1700, the Spaniſh provinces 
fell to the ſhare of the houſe of Auſtria, and the republic 
became involved in a war relating to that ſucteſſion, 
which continued till the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. On 


the deceaſe of the Emperor Charles VI. they afliſted the 


ueen of Hungary againſt France, which drew on them 
the reſentment of that power; and, in 1747, the French 
making an; irruption into Dutch Flanders, the republic 
unanimouſly declared the late prince of Orange hereditary 
ſtadtholder, captain- general, and admiral in chief. 
The Seven United Provinces form ſeven republics, or 
independant ſovereign ſtates, united together for their 
common defence in a cloſe alliance; but on condition, 
that all ſhall enjoy their own reſpeRive laws, liberties, 
and privileges. As they are confederated and allied to- 
gether, .it is requiſite that they ſhould meet, in order to 
conſult on the moſt. proper method of promoting their 
common intereſt ; but as it is impoſſible for all the mem- 
bers of theſe ſeveral ſtates to meet together, each particu- 


oops fr religious and civil liberty. Accordingly the | lar ſtate appoints ſome perſon to repreſent it; and the 
fadtho) F Holland, in their own names, conferred the | aſſembly of theſe repreſentatives is called the aſſembly of 
and erſnip on the former, and ſeveral other towns | the States General. 1245 it 15 

. ovinces declaring for him, he at firſt united them, | Not only each province, but the principal cities, fend 


deputies to the States General, as do alſo the nobles. Thus 
the number of the repreſentatives is very conſiderable, 


and all are maintained at the expence of their reſpective 
29 4 C provinces; 


ol 
FW 3 who had the precedency- before the union; then 


r 
provinees; the deputies of Holland being alloved four 
 florins' a day, and thoſe of the bther ſtates fix} But whats 

ever be the number of the deputies from each province, 
de they nobles or:commoners; they haue all together but 
one voice; and theteſore in the aſſembly of the States 

General there are» but feven voices: Beſides this, being 

properly the aſſembly of tho repreſynitatives of the ſeven 


fovereighties which compdſe:the ſtites of the United Pro- 
vinces, their power is limited either expre irly 


fly or 

by this inſtruction: % Not to ſuffer the lea wound to 
be given to the ſovereignty of that province which de- 
e putes them.“ ee e CD 

The States General, however, not only make peace or 
war in their own name, but fend and receive ambaſſadors 
and other public miniſters. The commander in chief, 
and all other military. officers, take an bath. of fidelity to 
ehem; and; during a war, ſorhe of their members, or of 
the council of ſtate, follow the army, fit in the council 
of war, and without their conſent nothing of importante 
can be undertaken. In time of war the States likewiſe 
grant licences and protectio s 
Thus the States General appear at firſt view to be the 
ſovereigns of, the country: but moſt of theſe deputies 
are appointed only for a few 'yeats, and though they 
have the power of debating on the moſt important af- 
fairs that may tend to ſecute or promote the preſervation 
and: happinet of the ſtate, yet they have not power' to 
conclude. any point of great confequence, without pre- 


& 


viouſly communicating. it to their reſpective provinces, | 


and receiving their expreſs conſent, This renders the 
reſolutions of the republic ſo tedious and dilatory, as to 
tire the patience of thoſe powers who have affairs to ne- 
gotiate with the ſtates; but tho' this ſlow method of pro- 
ceeding be attended with many inconveniences, - it has 
ſome advantages: it affords leiſure for caution and mature 
deliberation; and is ſometimes an unexceptionable pre- 
tence, for protraRting time and waiting to ſee the conſe- 
quence-of ee. ORD abt) 9! | 
In the aſſembly of the 8 
eſide weekly in their turn, beginning with Guelder- 


States Genera 15 the provinces | 


Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friefland; ' Overyilel, and 
Groningen. He who is firſt named in the deputation of 
his province preſides, and is from hence called the Pre- | 
ſident of the Week. He propoſes the ſubject to be de- 
bated, and coltects the votes of the aſſembly, upen which 
he forms his concluſion, dictates to the regiſter, and af- 
terwards ſigns the reſolution. They {it throughout the 
whole year without adjournment, and their meetings are 


The higheſt office in this country is that of ſtadthol- 
der; for he is at the ſame time governor- general of the 
ſeven United Provinces, captain- general, and grand - ad- 
miral; but his power is extremely limited. He ſwears to 
obey the States General, and can neither make peace nor 
war without their conſent. He may come to their aſſem- 
bly to lay before them any buſineſs in which the publie is 
concerned; but has not ordinarily a ſeat in it. He may 
pardon criminals condemned to ſ ufter death, and has the 
right of chuſing the magiſtrates of eities upon à double | 
nomination of their reſpective ſenates, exeepting only 
Amſterdam, with ſeveral other important privileges. 

The title aſſumed. by the States is that of High and 
Mighty Lords, or the Lords the States General of the 
United Netherlands, and in public addrefies they are 
ſtiled their High Mightineſſes. WIC © 1 

Their arms are; gules, a-lion-rampant, holding in one 

aw a ſword, and in'the-other a bundle of ſeven arrows ; 
beneath the ſhield; which is ſurmounted with a ducal co- 
ronet, is the motto CONCORDIA RES PARVA CRESCUNT, 

The council of ſtate conſiſts of twelve deputies of the 
ſeveral provinces, and their office is either triennial, or 
during the. pleaſure of their prineipals. In this 'council 
the deputies of Holland have the greateſt weight, that 
province being poſſeſſed of three votes, while none of the 
others have more than two, and ſome of them only one. 


The preſidentſhip indeed is held alternately by the twelve 


members, each in their week. The council of ſtate aſ- 
ſembles every day in the ſame court with the States Gene- 
ral. The principal affairs which come under the delibe- 
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eib is noble and 8 


are alſo ſtiled Noble and Mi 


Pn 8 ** 
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and in cnnꝗ unction witk the depilties of the S. „ 
ral; they alſo provide every thing neceſſagy be Ons, 

af the country,.'both: im time: of peare and we nee 
revenucs under the direction of this counſel ar cheg ©) 
by the Seen Provinces, aud che county af I). d 
into the military cheſt; and b fe Generals lane 0” 
che public treaſury ; a likdewile'all Canttibutions, in 

cations, and the 10. Sometimes the couneil — | 
latter Y | 


require: a: particular om runes i te 

re a: | ' COR neee with them | 

only ſend two or three deputies. : The title of this, — 
La. | The tieferen 


alſo honoured wich this title, as. being an aaf | 
thay ng 


council of ſtate; and may deliuen his opinion bo 
definitive voice. Phe receiver+ general! has a fea ; 
nn ß blow. 1:46 "Dh | 
The general chamber ef accounts is compoſed of f. 
teen deputies, each province ſending two. T, r. 
employment is to receive, ſtate, and balance 3 | 
of the ſeveral provinces. The members of r | 
7 | ignty Lords. 
Tue general chamber of finances is ſubord 
former, and conſiſts of four commiſſioners 


FI The. eee ec cl: chideiver 
by a mint-maſter-general, a 


1.4 


inate to the 
and a ſeere, 


general aſlay-mafe = 
everal: colleges meet u th 


Hague. 


With reſpect to the adminiſtration of Juſtice, the * 
ceedings of the ſeveral courts. are regulated by: the pan: 


n 
cular * of the reſpective towns and provinces whre 
they are tried, the edits of. the ftates, and the civil lay 
Each province has. its tribunal, to which, except in dl. 

minal-caſes, appeals lie from the petty and country coun; 
and if the pa caſt is diſpoſed: to. ſtand a third trial, M 
may apply to the ſtates of the province who appeint cr 
tain perſons learned in the laws and cuſtoms of that pry: 
vince to examine the decree, and: pals: a. final decifon 
Juſtice is ſaid to be no where fo: well adminiſtered as in 

tholp prise cos ei 
The taxes payable by the inhabitants of the Univ 
Provinces; and by thoſe of the conquered lands, have bert 
rendered neceſſary by the lo aid ſevere wars which thi 
republic has ſuſtained,” and the number of them, eſpe 
ally in Holland, where they are always the heapieſt, is 
great, that 'a certain writer aſſerts, that the only thing 
which has eſcaped taxation is the ait they breathe. T 
principal ordinary taxes are the duties on exports and in 
ports, levied by the admiralty offices, and appiopriated d 
defray the expences- of the nauy. The taxes. on houſes 
lands, horned cattle, &c. and on the purchaſe - moneſ u 
all immoveables, under which are comprehonded 
of above eight tons burthen, for which the fortieth penny | 
is paid; and this alone in Holland annually brings in 
above ſeven hundred thouſand golden florins, The twen- 
tieth penny levied on inheritances in the collateral and | 
aſcending line. A poll tax, which obtains only in ſons 
provinces. The exciſe on all kinds of proviſions, nete 
faries, and liquors; and here the money levied on bread 
and beer is eſtimated at above one third, that on wine 
ſomewhat leſs, and that on turf for firing alſo at ont 
third. There is likewiſe a duty on horſes, coaches, in 
ſervants; The duty on the ſtampt paper uſed in all that 
feveral inſtruments, contracts, and bonds, 


is laid to po- 
duce · annually above four hundred thouſund golden for. 
In particular emergencies, when the ordinary reren 
are inſufficient, the tax on lands and bouſes 18 doubled, 
and ſome other duties raiſed, Thus, in 17475 an cid 
paſſed for a voluntary aid, conſiſting of the fiftieth Penn 
of every man's whole wealth and fubſtance. The out 
nary revenues of the republic are eſtimated at wages 
millions of guilders; but as the contributions have file 
ſhort of the expences incurred by their long wars, * 
ſtate has borrowed immenſe fums from the ind an 
ery one of the provinces labours under very I 


and ev 
debts, 4 e ee 
The United Provinces. ſtand in need of a cen log 
able military force for their defence, notti 
which, this has never been put on 4 propt andere 
ment. Each province keeps on foot” ſuc * Sik 


ration of this council are, thoſe. of the army and revenue; 
| | 3 


h a 
troops as it can conventently maintain; but ni 
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++: paid by the States General! In time of 


pyinents nc, e the republic ſeldom- exceed. fbr 
RN very. often their number is Mill leſs.” 


dane wat the. repüblie hires troops of the German: minutes north latitude, and in the fifth degree forty-ſix 


in- general; but the executive part, eſpe· 
1 time of war, is filled the field marſhal ge- 
t in wo repair. In 


ven guilders ſixteen ſtivers ; but in 

55 only to nine million ſeven hundred ſixt -five thou 
4 four guilders. The naval force 0 the. repub- 
fe formerly made a great figure, and in ſome wars the 
Durch have had at fea 2 hundred men of war; but the 
iſa] number in time of peace is only thirty, and thoſe 
got always fit for ſervice. It however paſſes for A certain 
:uh, that the admiralties, by the aſſiſtance of the ſeveral 
wwinces, can in a ſhort time equip forty or, fifty ſhips of 
the line, Their men of war are chiefly employed in 
enviſing in the Mediterranean, to protect their trade 
winſt the Corſairs, or as convoys to the home ward 


hound Indiamen. 
Of the Province of GUELDERLAND. 
| i Stuation, Climate, Proditce, and Rivers. The Goverh- 
mnt of the Province ; its Diviſions, and a Deſcription of 


1\UELDERLAND,: of Gelderland, is bounded. on 

e the north by the Zuyder-ſea and Overyſſel z on 

te caſt by the bifhopric of Munſter, and the d of 
(ere; on the ſouth it is divided by the Maeſe from Bra- 
hnt; and on the weſt borders on Utrecht and Holland. 
The air is the beſt in all the Seven Provinces, and 
che foil for the moſt part good. The country of Zut- 
nen has ſuch plenty of apple, pear, and cherry-trees, 
that it ſupplies all the other provinces with thoſe fruits. 
There are here alſo large tracts of arable land, with a 
ſificient quantity of meadow grounds fit for paſtures. 
Guelderland is watered: by the Rhine, and its three 
banches the Waal, the Yſel, and the Lek, and on its 
fouthern borders runs the Maeſe. The ſmaller rivers 
ne the Linge, formerly called the Longwaper, which 
| takes its courſe between the Rhine and the Waal, till 
i falls into the Merwe; the Old Vſſel, which joins the 
a near Doeſberg, and the Berkel, which falls into the 
me river, DT 09 ⁵ 8 
In the whole province are twenty-two towns, and two 
boroughs, It is divided into three diſtricts, Nimeguen, 
Zutphen, and Arnheim, each of which has its own 
particular ſtates compoſed of the [nobility and towns. 
The number of the nobility admitted into the legiſlative 
Power is not fixed, every one legally qualified being ad- 
ranced to a ſhare in the government at twenty - one years 
of age, The towns may depute as many as they pleaſe 
to aſiſt at the diet of the diſtrict, though each town has 
but one vote. The aſſemblies of the ffates of each di- 
ſtrict are always held in the capital, from which it derives 
b name, and the burgomaſter for the time being fits as 


Prefident at the diet, at which all affairs relating to that | 


al are determined. To general aſſemblies of the 
tes of the whole province, conſiſting of the deputies of 


the ſtates of the three provinces; are annually held in the 


three capitals, one in ſpring, and the other in autumn. 
; © durgraye ot Nimeguen always fits as preſident, and in 
ee aſſemblies all affairs relating to the whole province 
ho of el. Guelderland alſo ſends nineteen : deputies 
ou alſembly of the States General of the United Pro- 
Ne 159 of Nimeguen contains the ſouth part of 
the . and, and lies between the Rhine, the Waal, and 
the 2eſe, Though this quarter is the ſmalleſt, it 19 
moſt conſiderable, and pays the largeſt contingent to 


the public expences, It contains only three towns that 


mand of the army is veſted in the Radt- l 


riſon; but the 
ed to its relief with ſuch expedition, that the marſbal's 


| | with the dutchy of Cleve, a 


ſ Fits white beer into all the United Provinces. - 
| The Zutphen quarter, or county of Zutphen, is ſe- 


F 
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Nimeguen, the capital of this diſlrict, fands on ſevgs. 
ral little eminenoes ong the river Waal, over which it 


12 


has a bridge of boats, in the fifty-firſt degree flſty-twa 


| ng] 
'Nethetlands to the eaſt; but the great extent of its out- 
works requires a very numerous garriſon. The churches 


here are two of Dutch Calviniſts, the principal of which. 


is that of St. Stephen, a French church, a Lutheran 
church, and five belonging to the Roman catholics. On 
the eaſt ſide of the city, within the walls, ſtands an old 
burg, or caſtle, called the Falkenhof, which is ſaid to. 
have been built by Charlemagne; and the burgraye, who 
reſides in it; is one of the moſt. conſiderable nobles in all. 
| Guelderland: Within the walls of this caſtle are delight- 
ful walks planted with rows of lime-trees, The ſtadt- 


houſe, which ſands in Burg- ſtreet, is the place where 
the ſtates of the quarter meet, and where the provincial, 


diets are held. . 3) . 
In 1678 the celebrated treaty of Nimeguen was con- 
cluded here, and in 1702 marſhal Boufflery formed a 
deſign of ſeizing this place, it being then without a gar- 

Karl of Athlone, the Pac general, march- 


ſcheme was fruſtrated. Nimeguen carries on a good trade 


* 


Rarated from Arnlicim by the river V ffel. The foil is on 
the weſt and ſouth. ſides not inferior to any in Guelder- 
land); but to the eaſtward near the frontiers of Munſter is 
full of heaths and moraſſes. It contains five towns that 


which is the following:: 


The town is well fortified, except towards the works in, 


the cauntry may be eaſily laid under water by means of 
the Borkel. There are here ſeveral pleaſant walks, par- 
ticularly on the ramparts, which are planted with trees. 
TZutphen was formerly a Hanſe- town, and more opulent 
than at preſent. The Dutch Calviniſts have two churches 
here, and there is alſo one belonging to the Walloons, 
another to the Lutherans, another to the Catholics, and 
another to the Mennonites, A gymnaſium, founded here 
in x687, has fix maſters, This town has ſeveral times 
— — ooo oe hd fornuns 
The Arnheim quarter, or the Veluwe, is ſeparated 
from that of Zutphen by the Vſſel. Its ſoil is for the 
molt part very indifferent, eſpecially towards the middle, 
which abounding in ſand, heath, and brakes, has the ap- 
nce of à wilderneſs; but the country near the river 
is as fertile as any other part of the Netherlands. It has 
five towns that enjoy à ſeat and vote in the diets, the 
principal of which is | F 
Arnheim, the capital of the quarter, ſeated on the 
Rhine at the foot of the Veluwe hills, at no great diſ- 
tance from the place where the Xſſel and the Rhine di- 
vide their ſtreams. Over the latter of theſe rivers it has 
a bridge of boats, and before the Rhine -gate is a com- 
modious harbour of a quadrangular form. The forti- 
fications to the Jand-ſide were conſiderably enlarged in 
1702 by that ſkilful engineer general Coehorn, who alſo 
incloſed-within a ſtrong line, an eminence to the weſt of 
the town, which in caſe of a ſiege might be a great an- 


camp for its defence. To the north of the town runs 
the Molebeck, which fills the moats with water. The 
walls are delightfully planted with lime- trees, and may 
be walked round with eaſe in an hour and a half. The 
town itſelf is well built: here all the ſtates of this quarter 


nave a ſeat 8 Af 
1 following ew in the aſſembly, the principal of theſe 


have their meetings, and it is likewiſe the ſeat of the pro- 
UND ; vineial 


fortified, it being the utmoſt boundary of the 


nd ſends great quantities of 


enjoy a feat and vote in the diets, the principal place in 


dhe ſabulb, where there is leſs occaſion for Rrength, ap | 


noyance to it; but is now capable of containing a ſmall 
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niſts haye alſo another church, and there is likewiſe a 
French church and a h ee of Lutherans. Arn 


bare coat with a very rich border. 


of Guelderland includes the quarter of Ruremond, which, 
with its capital of the ſame name, is ſubject to the houſe 


Ins Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Populouſ- 


 » . ſeription of the Cities of Dort, Harlem, Leyden, Amfter- 


to the computation of the celebrated John de Witt, con- 


Its fituation is in general very low, and ſome part even 


is making butter and cheeſe ; for which purpoſe they keep 


joins the Maeſe; as does alſo the Rotte at Rotterdam: 
after receiving its waters from the Rhine-cana], as it is 


out of Guelderland, traverſes Holland, and loſes itſelf in 


gers go from place to place at fixed hours on theſe canals, 
and at very cheap rates. Goods are likewiſe ſent the 


— — 
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 vincial chief court of juſtice, and the chamber of accounts. 


Antiently the dukes of -Guelderland, and after them the 
ſtadtholders of this province, kept their court in the old 
palace; which, whenever the hereditary ſtadtholder comes 
to aſſiſt at the aſſembly of the ſtates of the province, is 
fitted up for his reception. In the great church, dedi- 
cated to St. Euſebius, are the monuments of ſeveral 
counts and dukes of Guelderland. The Dutch Calvi- 


heim was taken from the Spaniards in 1585; the French 
made themſelves maſters of it in 1672, and kept it till 
,,,, . BEAD HRC 
The above-mentioned diſtrict, called Veluwe, is ſur- 
rounded by a narrow ſtrip of land ſo extremely fertile, 
as to give occaſion to a ſaying, that the Veluwe is a thread- 


* 


* 4 


It is proper to obſerve, that part of the upper quarter 


of Auſtria; and the ſmall town and prefecturate of Guel- 
dres, which belong to the king of Pruſſia. | 


O the Province of HOLLAND. | 


5 


9 5 of the Country, _— OO of the Towns and 
Villages. The Government of the Province; with a De- 


dam, Rotterdam, the Hague, and the Village of Broek. 


\HE province of Holland is bounded on the ſouth by 
| Brabant; on the eaſt by the provinces of Guelder- 
land, Utrecht, the Zuyder ſea, and the North ſea; on 
the latter of which its whole weſtern frontiers lie. This 
is the largeſt of all the ſeven provinces, and, according 


tains four hundred thouſand acres; but later authors ſup- 
ſe that it contains four hundred and forty thouſand. 

lower than the ſea, from which it is ſecured by dykes and 

dams, and interſe&ed by innumerable ditches and canals, 


through which the water is carried off at the time of ebb. | 


The air is foggy and unwholſome ; however, the great- 
eſt part of the province conſiſts of fine paſture lands, and. | 
therefore the principal employment of the country people 

a number of milch-cows. The more ſouthern parts of 
the province, which lie near Zealand, and alſo the weſt 
lands, as they are called, are excellent corn countries. 

The middle part of the province conſiſts almoſt entirely 

of turf grounds. CI we) 

- Beſides the large rivers common to the Netherlands in 

general, there are ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams; as the Vecht, 
which coming from Utrecht falls into the Zuyder ſea: 
the Amſtel, which receives the Crooked Amſtel, and 

runs through Amſterdam into the V: the Zaan, which 

waters North Holland, and alſo diſcharges itſelf into the 

V; as does alſo the Spaaren, which iſſues out of the lake 
of Harlem. On this river paſs the * veſſels bound 

to Zealand, and other ports, croſſing Harlem lake: the 

Shie, which runs through Delft to Shiedam, where it 


the Gouwe, which proceeds out of the Old Rhine, and 
at Gouda falls into the Vſſel: the Holland Vſſel, which, 


called, diſcharges itſelf into the Maeſe; this river is alſo 
joined by the Viiſt: and Jaſtly, the Linge, which iſſuing 


the Merve. 5 182 e 
In ſeveral parts of the country theſe rivers are joined 
by navigable canals, which afford a cheap communica- 
tion between the ſeveral towns and villages of this popu- 
lous province, as, by means of the treckſchuyts paſſen- 


ſame way, which is of unſpeakable advantage to the in- 
land trade. Ba [4 | 


even to the very gates in the roads, and the poſts. 


oy very carefully waſhed and firewed with a fine 


2 majority of votes, but they ſeldom exceed ten, IR 
I voting towns, at the firſt foundation of the republic, wy 


. Each member at his firſt appearance in this afleath, 


| ſhall be entruſted, Þ 


queſtion by any other authority. 
| 2 year, in February, June, September, and Novembe, 


* 


. 
| The" broad water, which paſſes:by: Amen 
the Zuyder ſea, and divides; the-province.ingg gn ſun 
North Holland, or. into Holland and Wei 7 Swurh and 
called the V, or, as it is prondunced, the B h i 
Beverwick forms the Wyker meer. by, and a 
| of his province abounds in the moſt: extraordinary ; 
* 0 dinary in, 


4 
< 


_ provements, and is amazingly populous, the 

its inhabitants being 9 on | OR y ver of | 
dred thouſand, - The buildings: in the towns . > 
of brick, and for handſome villages and clexnjy, 

their houſes, it exceeds every gther country ; bel in 
North Holland neatneſs is carried to an aſtoniſhin; * . 
In that province are villages in which the houſes, Su 
with the rooms and furniture, are clean and rw 
yond imagination; the buildings. themſelves, the*p. be 
and every wooden utenſil, both within and withoy 


paſtures againſt which the cows rub, as alſo the ver 


ſides, are kept extremely neat; but in theſe cow-ſlal 
the families themſelves reſide, to avoid foiling their ſhin. 
Their ſtreets too are paved with brick, uy 


The two parts of which. this province conſiſts are in 
der one joint regency, | called tne States of Holland and- 
Weſt Frieſland, compoſed of the nobility and voti 
towns. The number of nobility admitted into the ſeas 
bly of the States is not limited, and therefore not alway 
the ſame. The nobility ele& their ſeveral member} 


only the ſix following: Dort, Harlem, Delft, Leyden 
Amſterdam, - and Gouda; but William I. prince 9 
Orange, added twelve more; ſo that at preſent they n 
eighteen, that is, eleven in South Holland, and ſeven i 
North Holland. The ſmalleſt of theſe cities ha a 
equal voice in the provincial ſtates with Amſterim 
which pays almoſt half the charge of the whole proving 


is obliged to ſwear to maintain the rights, privileges im 
munities, laws, and cuſtoms of the country, and to gin 
his vote according to his conſcience, for the comma 
' happineſs and proſperity of the province, without hate 
or regard to the e of any particular town or perſon; 
to execute all the reſolutions taken in the aſſembly wi 
fidelity, and to keep inviolable the ſecrets with which he 


The States of Holland enjoy entire liberty of ſpeci 
and are only anſwerable for: their actions to tbe um 
which deputes them, without being liable to be called i 

They meet four tina 


In the three former ſeſſions they fill up the vacant em 
ployments in their diſpoſal, conſult about the comma 
affairs of the province, and determine particular dif- 
ences that may happen between the towns. In Nora 
ber they meet for raiſing ſuch ſupplies as may baue be 
e by their deputies to the States General, for i 
e a "Wag 


Ss wh r 1 "IS 4 


rvice of the ſubſequent year. $3615 
The reſolutions of the States are generally. detemin 
by a majority of voices; but in very important in 
they muſt be unanimous : ſo that the oppoſition of one! 
the ſmalleſt cities can prevent a reſolution: being taken; 
which caſe the aſſembly is adjourned for a day ot tu 
the deputies may have time to return to their fel 
cities for farther inſtructionss 
The grand penſionary of Holland is a perſon of gr 
dignity ; he has no deciſive vote; he propoſes the ſud 
of debate to the aſſembly of the ſtates of that prov 
collects the ſuffrages of the nineteen repreſentativ&5 00 
nounces the reſolutions, and dictates the terms in 
they are to be regiſtered; he is alſo the conſtant ul 
to the States General, and keeps the public regilten 
great ſeal of the province, He is elected by a maj] 
of ſuffrages in the aſſembly of the ſtates; and hi 0: 
. Wy 2 of whid 
is properly only for five years, at the expiration 
a new election, or rather confirmation of 
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muſt be obtained. 
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| the high council. The provinces of 
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that of South Hollatid 174 


zaffnrs; zud, 
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aties of the States General, the 
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held at che Hapue, "fikmely; the Souftt of Hollahd, and 


ed,” as 60 Have but 
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one common ba proves bf © 


count of Holland is compoſed” bf a prefiderit, with eight 


connſelſors of that provitice,” ant. three for Zealand ; 2 
ſolicitor, two attornies, u regiffer, and fix ſectetaties: 
Holland chooſes the pfeſidefit two! years, and Zealand the, 
third, The members of this court ute excluded from Be. 
ing magiſtrates of cities, directors of trading companies, 


wexed to their office. The nobles of Holland, and the 
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gates of Hoellahc ie court Bf ele greateſt. ple from 


olband and Zea- 


- 


giſtrate at their head, alſo take cognizance of, civil cauſes 
"amounting to à ſum not exceeding fix huhdred/guilders, 


| reſen- er about fifty -five pounds ſterling. _T heir method of pro- 
+ bm, and ceeding is by way of citation: the" creditor ſuttimons his 
| <ogni- | debtor to appear, and, after the fact has been ſtated, and 


doth ſides heard, the peace makers determine what ought 
to be done, 'and order the parties to comply With it: but 
there lies an appeal from their deciſion to the ſchepens. 


of ſexen deputiks of che towns of chat part of the. I'bere is no where ſuch large credit given to all forts 


| of perſons as in Holland, and there never was any cbuu- 


| try where To'few languiſh in priſon. Whenever any per- 

os | fon acquaints the magiſtrates of his inability to pay his 
| ereditors, and lays before them an exact account of his 

-- , | cireumſtarices, they immediately order the commiſfioners 


mY CAR 15 1 1 ve. f 8 . e obs 
Ech the-sdininiftration of Fate det, ire two courts 


of banktupts to take poſſeſſion of his effects, and exempt 
nis perſon from all arrefts for ſix weeks, which time is 
allowed him to compound with his creditors. In the 


q 


"to be examined, and all letters directed to him are de- 


to compound with his creditors prove ineffectual, and his 
failure appears to be owing to loſſes and misfortunes, the 
- commiſfioners;' when the fix weeks are expired, ſell his 
effects, and make a dividend, after which the magiſtrates 
-acquit and exempt him from all claim, 8 

is 


or enjoying any poſt, or any other ſalary than what is an- 2 domeſtic; nor is it in the power of any or of all 


mapiſtrates of che cities, ate futhje&t to che juriſtiction of 
this court, and appeals from the udgments of che magi- 
Watt üre d OP SD HH ND, gone ey 
The high councif of Holland and Zealand is compoſed 
of a preſident and ſix contiſelfors for Holland, and three 
for Zealand, à regiſter, and à fubſtitute. This court 
judges definitively in r ee pet them by an 
appeal from the court of Holland, and gives judgment 
= which there is no farther appeal, except by way of 
reviſion. h 1.45801 e e in a by 65 | FRF 4 : | 
© The ſenate of AﬀRetditn <onfifts* of thirty fix mem- 
hers, part of whom Have the Aftection of political affairs, 
and others the adminiſtration o js The Sunne 
k fenster is for "Fife; unleld fc ith 1 A0 dminiftra- 
tion, The ſenate Das che power of Billing op vacancies, 
ind directing all other affafrb with u fuprente and/abſchite 
authority, independent of che people. They chooſe the 
burgomaſters and ſchepens, or aldermen, of every city. 
The firſt are always part of theft Sin boqdy, amd im order 
tv become a burgoᷣtuaſtet it is neceffary that à perfon has 
borne the ofice'of à fehepen. Theft are tw 


ehepeti. © twelve burgo⸗ 
hufters in Amſterdam, fehr of item i beer the adn) 
burgomaſters, ' Ihre 6 5 are anniialfy Changed, ant 
the fourth continues in offi 1555 


i and then gives place we clleaguey, en de ſme 
rr e tne! ee Me, 1 We year 
, le ſchepens, er aldetivien, form the chief court of 
halle in every eity. In Amftettajnthete ate nine, ſeven 
of whom ate annually elected, add two tendin*arſeconf 
pear. Theſe tive the adwfiniſitation of juſtice berh in 
eil and criminal affairs; but, mg at: ndemn a 


# 


# 


weg in criminal cauſes. 
capital, not only the probf gf the cfime is #equired to be 
it. ey evident, bat che priſotier” Kirhſelf muſt confeſs 
4] or which purpofe they employ the rack and other 
J gi but this is never done except when the evidence 
meſtc. ns Seinſt the criminal as to leave nv room to 
dpettion his guilt, whence it is fatd that an innobent per- 
"Ty er lit ty chiy hae / Ef. EN 
fonthy of 4, 2 "ther court inferior to the former, but 
| kent f. beine imitated by all Chtiſtian nations, ſince 
vun conſiſt, o after Ficker Sigg. This 
na e of eight or ten mbinbers, ſtlled peace- 
who muſt he fe Benerally young gentlemen of fortune, 

ult be houſe-keepers and married. Their buſinefs 


creditors to hinder this, when the failure is not frau- 


aalen . | | 
There is alſo another method of obtaining abſolute free- 
dom in Holland ſtill more expeditious, which is for the 
debtor to apply to the proyincial high court of juſtice, re- 
preſenting his condition, and giving up all he has upon 
oath, after which he is exempted, as before, from all 
future claims, and may again engage in trade; but if the 
debtor here takes a falſe oath, the magiſtrates are autho- 
rized to puniſh him as they pleaſe, and eyen to ſentence 
„55% d d 
Holland, with reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical eſtabſithment, 
is divided into two parts, each of which has its particular 
ſynöd. The fynod of South Holland is compofed « 


| | ed of 
eleven claſſes, under which are three hundred and oy | 


one miniſters: the ſynod of North Holland bas on! 
clafſes, in which are two hundred and twenty miniſters. 
Beſides thefe miniſters of the ' eſtabliſhed church, there 
are aſſemblies of Engliſh Preſbyterians at Amſterdam, 
Rotterdam, Dort, Leyden, and Harlem; and at Amſter- 


has dani is an Engliſn epifcopal chureh. The Remonſtrants 


amount te thitty congregations, and thirty-eight mini- 
ſters. The Latheriiy compoſe nineteen congregations, 
and have twenty-ſeven' preachers. The Roman Catholics 
have about two hundred and fifty churches, and two hun- 


| dred and thirty-five prieſts, among which are about forty 


churches and ſixty prieſts of Janſeniſt principles. At Am- 
ſterdam is alſo the metropolitan church of the Moravians; 
een meeting. 
Type principal cities in Holland are the following: 

Dort, or Dordrecht, in Latin Dordracum, is ſeated on 
an iſland in the Merwe, that was formed in 1421 by a 
terrible inundation, which deſtroyed no leſs than ſeventy- 
two villages, and about a hundred thouſand perſons. 
This city ſtands fifteen miles to the eaſt of Rotterdam, 
and its fituation is naturally ſo ſtrong, that, though de- 
ſtitute of fortifications, it has never yet been taken, 
The number of houſes in 1732 amounted to three thou- 
fand nine hundred and fifty-four. It is the ſeat of the 


mintage for South Holland, and has a ſeminary. The 
harbour is very commodious, and its trade conſiderable, 
eſpecially in grain, Rheniſh, and other wines; as alſo 
in timber, which, in ſummer time, is brought from 
Germany down the Rhine, and the Waal, and here 
ſawed in mills, of which there are great numbers about 
t 5 
| Harlem, Haarlem, or Haerlem, is ſituated on the river 
Sparin, which runs through it, and is the only paſſage 
for the many ſhips and other veſſels coming from Frieſ- 
and and other parts, in their way to the towns of Hol- 
Jand and Zealand. Harlem ſtands fourteen miles to the 
weſt of Amſterdam, and enjoys a communication with 
that city and Leyden, by means of two ſpacious canals. 


to mak Fern . 4 
685 all quarrels, and to prevent or diſſuade peo- 


The houſes, which are neat brick buildings, in 1732 
5 4D a amounted 


with one experienced ma- 


mean time his books are laid before the commiſſioners 


 livered to them before he peruſes them. If his endeavours 


theran, and ſeveral maſs-houſes, the Papiſts being here 
much more numerous than the, Proteſtants. Its manu- 
factures of ſilb and linen, though fil conſiderable, are 
greatly declined. The bleaching of thread and linen, 
tor which this city is famous, employs a great number. of 
hands. Once a moſt extravagant trade in flowers, par- 
_ ticularly. in tulips, was carried on here; but at preſent' 
this. paſſion, which was carried to à ſtrange exceſs, is 
P r ney 
The inhabitants attribute the invention of | 
Lawrence Coſtes of this city; on whoſe bouſe, which: 
Rood in about the middle of the town, was a Latin in- 
ſeription, that he invented it ahout the year 1440: a ſtatue 
was alſo erected to him on the ſame account; and in the 
town-houſe'is kept in a filver caſe, wrapped up in ſilk, the 
firſt book that Coſter printed. There is here an academy 
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of ſciences, founded in 1751. wot nails oe tray, 

In the year 1573 this city held out a famous ſiege a- 
gainſt the Spaniards for ten months; during which the 
ts citizens were reduced to eat leather, and the vileſt 
animals. They for a conſiderable time kept up a correſ- 
pondence with the prince of Orange by carrier- pigeons, 
till the Spaniards diſcovering it, ſhot all the pigeons a- 
bout the town. The citizens at laſt ſurrendered, on con- 
dition of being ſaved from plunder; but the Spaniards 
had the cruelty to puniſh the inhabitants for their bravery 
by a moſt inhuman maſſacre in cold blood. The garri- | 


fon, which had conſiſted of four thouſand: men, was re- 


duced to ſixteen hundred, and of theſe they barbarouſſy 


murdered nine N 
To the ſouth of the town lie ſeveral beautiful ſeats, 
and a wood cut out into delightful walks and viſtos. 
Leyden, in Latin Lugdunum Batavorum, is ſeated on 
the Rhine, in the fifty-ſecond degree fiſteen minutes north 
latitude, and in the fourth degree ten. minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude, and, next to Amſterdam, is the Jargeſt and fineſt 
city in all Holland. In 1732 the houſes amounted to 
ten thouſand eight hundred and ninety-one. The ſtreets 
are long, broad, neat, and adorned with beautiful canals, | 
Here are ſome fine churches belonging to the Dutch Cal- 
viniſts, with a Lutheran, an Engliſh, a French, and a 
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Mennonite wr ae as alſo ſeveral maſs-houſes, the Pa- | dred thouſand, 1. 
pifts conſtituting the majority of the inhabitants. The The gates of the city are very ſine, particularly that 


univerſity founded in 1575 by William I. prince of Orange, 
js the largeſt and moſt antient in all the United Nether- 
lands. Is library, beſides a multitude of printed books, 
has two thouſand Oriental manuſcripts, many of which 
are in Arabic, and a large ſphere adapted to the Coper- 
nican ſyſtem, and moving by clock-work : it has alſo an 
- anatomical theatre, an obſervatory, and a phyſic-garden, 
The celebrated cloth manufactures of this city are much 
decayed, the demand for them being greatly leſſened. 
This city is famous for the long and ſevere ſiege it ſuſtain- 
ed in 1573 againſt the Spaniards, who encompaſled it 
with ſeventy-two forts. This ſiege laſted above five 
months with ſuch vigour, that the inhabitants were re- 
duced to the greateſt extremities, and above ten thouſand 
of them periſhed : yet, 3 the barbarous treat- 
ment Harlem met with, they reſolved to hold out, and 
upon receiving a ſummons, anſwered, They would 
« never ſurrender, while they had one arm to eat, and 
&& another to fight.” At length they cut the main bank 
of the Maeſe and the Yſſel. At firſt the water roſe but 
ſlowly z but the wind ſoon changing to the north-weſt, 
turned the Sunny round Leyden into a ſea, by which 
means fifteen hundred Spaniards were drowned. The an- 
niverſary of this deliverance is obſerved on the third of 
October as a ſolemn day of thankſgiving, and after ſer- 
mon the ſame ſiege is repreſented in a tragedy, the money 
ariſing from which is applied to charitable uſes. 
Amſterdam, or Armſteldam, is ſituated in the 52d degree 
20 minutes north latitude, and in the 4th degree go minutes 
eaſt longitude, at the influx of the Y and the Amſtel, where 
is a fluice, by means of which that river continues its 
courſe through the town. This is one of the greateſt 
trading towns in Europe, and though from the ſhallow- 
neſs of the Pampus, the only. paſſage leading to it out of 
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lineſs of the place, ar 


have a communication with each other. 


on the land. ſice with ram 
baſtions, and on that ſide the 


The Amſtel 


thirty-five; but the 


and a lion's head on the top of each 


eyery night. Th. 2,01 
one ſide of the rampart to the other, conſiſts of. 


| an eaſterly, or north-eaſt, wind, t go.through. & 
\largett apd laſeÞ tio Europe 804535 Þp6 thi dim d 
that the other towns ol the province. can exkly ſun 2 
{goods thither; And terer returns! and with a tir ws 


which, while 
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nience to trade; but. in hot and calm weather er 
fetid effluvia, which would be ſtill worſe, N 
two large a one turned by horſe, J 
fn | £3 | 1 Lbeſe ing 
divide the town, into a multitude. of, illands Joined wy 
ther by bridges, ſome of which are of ſtone and oben d 
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The city forms a ſemicircle on the V, and is fortice 
parts and twenty-ſix reguly 

baſtions, and it ſide the neighbouring country ny 
be laid under water. On the fide next the V it h, 
cured, by à double row of piles driven; into the river, pw. 
jecting ſome feet above the ſurface ;- but in ſome play 
openings are left for ſhips to.paſs in and out, and in th 
night theſe openings are fenced with a boom, The pia 
extend in. length no leſs. than fifty thouſand feet, wi 
without them, in a place called the Laag, lie the lays 
ſhips in ſuch numbers, that their maſts reſemble a wool 
In the intermediate fpaces, between the town and the 
inner row of piles, are ranged innumerable .ſmall U 
and barks. the: 8 
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go far up into the town, being in 
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The Amſtel. divides, the town into, two parti, ni i 
1732, when the houſes were numbered, they n ＋ 
to amount to twenty · ſix thouſand eight 15 
inhabitants do not exceed two bus 
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Harlem, which is adorned on each fide with large columy 

n's head on the top of each 3; in the mid 
the city's preſent arms, and on the friere of the inlies 
the gate towards the town is the antient goat, which W 
a ſhip without a rudder. On each fidejof this ge f 
gray: ole, one for the burghers, and the other for 
oldiers of the garriſon, who are paid by the agi 
and are under their command. There are four ot 
principal gates; before which is a bridge of ſeveral adit 
with Urav_brigges f ther ſtone ga 


, and ano te, that is bi 


he bridge over the Amfſh „ W 2 5 
arches, eleven of which are very high, and eight 8 
ſhut up; the reſt of them being open for boa wg 
and down the Amſtel. This bridge is fix bundre * 
lixty feet long, and ſeventy broad, with iron rails on 


Moſt of the ſtreets are extremely clean; but, a 
thoſe that have canals, Face ago much too narrow. iy 
are, however, rendered leſs incommodious by; the 


coaches. being ſet on fledges drawn by one pers 
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chandiſe is alfo drawn on fledges, which are not 
moſt uſeful vehicles for the inhabitants and heit ue. 
but are calculated to preſerve. the houſes, which, ; 
their being built on piles, might in time be damage 
their foundations, by having a great. number of % 
carriages. Gentlemen's coaches are, howeveh for 
moſt part ſet on wheels; but for this liberty chef fl 
conſiderable tax. The principal ftreets, or rather of 
of the canals, are agreeably planted on each ide 5. 
trees. The houſes are rather neat than elegant u 


modious ; the nature of the climate renders it 
reateſt part ol 
fo far as bard 
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to waſh them often ; but the 


carry this kind of cleanlineſs 5 
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enttance of theĩt hou 
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Fe which cxms.:.raxber.- occaſioned; ;-by: 
In of neatneſs and elegance, than the effect 
nd expenſiue taſte-. 0 b 55 
yf all the buildings in Amſterdam, the. 0 

feet in front, two; hundred ande thirt: two deep and 
excluſwe | the) cupola It 
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ondred and ſixteen high, * | fr 
'bree, millions of guilders;:or three hundred: thouſand 
"4 ſtecling,; when money was morervaluadle,than' it 


"«, which will be leſs ſprpriſings} if we conſider! that 
: founded upon thirteen; thouſand large piles. This 
yery grand and uſeful; building, and yet it is neither 
rant NOT agr ceable. It contains the oſſices and tribu- 
b for the execution of the laws/in-theſeveral branches 
he military, as well as civil government. It is very 
able, that the entrance of this building is very 
an; but had the doors been proportioned to the reſt 


the edifice, they would have been more ſubject to be 
ad, upon occalion, of thoſe: tumultuous aflemblies of 


nt of 2 large door ſuitable. to* the grandeur of the 

ling is, according to Dr. Buſching, a deſigued omiſ- 

v the ſeven doors in number and uniformity repre - 
ting the. ſeven provinces. Thęinſide is ſaid to be very 
putijully ornamented with marble Jaſper, ſculpture, 

| paintings. In ſome of their vaults, or cellars, are 
vt the treaſures of the celebrated: bank of Amſterdam; 
others are confined criminals, under ſentence of death, 
| others again ſerve as apartments for officers of ſeve- 

claſſes. In the upper part is an arſenal, as it is called, 
agb it is rather a collection of old-faſhioned armour 
| weapons. The chimes of the tower are: incompar- 
e, and, it commands a fine profſpeR of the city and its 
ricons as far as the Zuyder ſea. Among the other 

blic buildings are the admiralty and! Eaſt India - houſe, 
ich ae large and beautiful, On the hatbour ſtands 
arſenal and magazine for military ſtores both for ſea 
land- ſervice. Among ſeveral things remarkable in 
is magazine is a reſervoit on the top of the houſe capable 
containing ſixteen hundred tons of water, which, by 
ans of leaden pipes, may be gonveyed in caſe of fire 
ſateen different parts of the eity Near the arſenal is 
dock, which is above five hundred feet loog :- 

ln Amſterdam are eleven churches of Dutch Calviniſts, 
jo of which are parochial, with two of French, two 
iſh, one of Arminians or 


Remonſtrants, two of 
therans, and three of Mennonites.' The Armenian 
priſtians have likewiſe a church here, but the Papiſts 
ve a greater number of places of worſhip than all the 
we. mentioned ſects put together, and in particular 
ve twenty-four very large maſs-houſes. The ſyna- 
due of the Portugueſe Jews is a ſpacious and ſtately 
Iiding of a quadrangular form, and the inſide is ex- 
peh neat; The ther Jews have zlſo their diſtinct 
dogues. The number of por: houſes is conſiderable; 
ur incomes, and their conveniencies and cleanlineſs 
e worthy of admiration. | Here is an hoſpital for aged 
En and women, conſiſting of ſeveral buildings; a new 
ice for aged people of both- ſexes ; the diaconie for 

Women, which is the moſt; ſtately ſtructure of them 
n and in which old men alſo receive a comfortable ſup- 
N with a receptacle for lunatics, and ſeveral orphan- 
8 as the eleemoſinary-houſe, in which are ifre- 
07 two thouſand children, the diaconie orphan-houſe, 
2 orphan-houſe, & c. There are alſo ſome 
- ot correction, as the raſp- houſe, where felons raſp 
«x age for three, four, ſeyen, ten years, or for life, 

a * the nature of their crime. When they are 
* e, and too lazy to work, they are often put 
7 or or two into a dungeon where water comes 
do at they muſt be cantinually labouring at the 
1 A. order to avoid being drowned. Here are alſo 
in es, where proſtitutes, and other women of bad 
er, are kept to ſpinning. All theſe foundations, 
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geople, that are not unfrequent in this country, The | 
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provided ſor that purpoſe; they art for 5 
Deu man in bn een duften tt pr „ 
MHrength and abjlity> Here che pbbr whe Want work an! 
offer themſelvesz are received.“ In Acſterdam, und ot = 
of the | conſiderable cities in Holland}! is ale A Publſe 

office, here all poor travellers that can give any accon 
of themſelves may go and take à loaf, penny; and A 
N weg- of 99a they- = rec? ee | 
town 11 fs ; * kr A N 75 
They have alſo u charitable foundation, which ie ex 

tremely remarkable. As perſons of all nations tefort to 

Amſterdam, many of whom have not much to'fpend; and 
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the taverns are gene erally. very dear; they” have Tpacious | 
[rm where all poor ſtrangers of both ſexes who ure 
QDINg 


ged to make any ſtay in this eity are received, neatly 
lodged, and have bed, board, and waſhing, for three days 
and nights, during which time, if any of them fall fick, 
they: are removed into a neighbouring hoſpital; but aftet 
the expiration of three days, "they muſt remove from 
thence, and are not allowed: to return for ſix weeks; on 
pain of being ſevetely puniſhed! inte 24 En 
Amſterdam abounds in artificers. and manufacturers. 
Beſides which, this city is alone in poſſeſſion of half the 
immenſe trade which the Dutch carry on to the Eaſt- 
Indies, and governs the whole. Its commerce with Spain 
and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies is very great; nor is it lefs 
conſiderable to the Levant, Italy, and Portugal. Am- 
ſterdam alſo engroſſes almoſt the whole northern trade 
carried on by the Dutch to Norway, and the countries 
ſituated in the Ballio- bis ffbof rfl t o: nd. : 
Rotterdam, à large and populous city; fourteen miles 
to the ſouth- eaſt of the Hague, is in the fiſty- ſecond de- 
gree ten minutes north latitude, and the fourth degree 
twenty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude. It is ſeated on the 
| Maeſe, here called the Merwe; which at this place re· 
ceives the Rotter, aſter it has taken its courſe through the 
city. This river is very broad, and of a depth ſufficient 
to admit ſhips of tolerable burthen; but if they draw 
above fifteen feet water, they are obliged to take the way 
of Helvoetſluys to Rotterdam. The mouth of the Merwe 
lies ſive German miles to the weſt of Rotterdam, where 
it gradually becomes ſhallow by the gathering of the ſands. 
The canals within the town are ſo deep, that the largeſt 
ſhips come up and take in, or deliver their cargoes at the 
very doors of the warehouſes. Accordingly chis city, 
next to Amſterdam, is the place of greateſt trade, eſpeci- 
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ally to England and Scotlanßc. 8310 1 4; 
In 1732, its houſes were computed at fix thouſand ſix 
hundred and twenty-one. The fineſt ſtreet in Rotterdam 
is called the Haaring-ſliet : moſt of the houſes are noble 
ſtone buildings. The Boomties, or Boomquays ſtreet, ex- 
+ tends deli hefully along the Merwe, (which is here near 
a mile and a half in breadth): upwards of half a mile in 
length. It has a row of lofty trees, and the houſes re- 
ſemble palaces; on the other ſide runs the river, which 
has ſhips continually ſailing in or out, or lying at anchbr. 
This is the place of general reſort for people of condi- 
tion, to whom it ſerves as a mall. e 148 332. 
The principal public buildings here are the bank, the 
Eaſt and Weſt-India- houſes, the arſenal, and the ex- 
change. The firſt admiralty college of the United Pro- 
vinces has. its ſeat here, under the direction of twelve 
commiſſioners. b 20-30. ini a hee 
There are here four churches belonging to the Dutch, 
one of French, and one of Engliſh preſbyterians, with 
an Engliſh epiſcopal church, whoſe miniſter has a hun- 
dred pounds ſterling per annum from the king of Great- 
Britain, beſides ſurplice fees, ſaid to amount to two hun · 
dred pounds more; there are alſo a Scots and a Luthe- 
_ church,- the laſt „ere 8 8 
he ue of the Portugueſe Jews is a very fine 
K — not ſo — as thatoin Amſter- 
dam. Among other public buildings is the great bridge 
croſs the Merwe, in the middle of which is a fine braſs 
ſtatue of the celebrated Eraſmus, who was a native of 
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99 Ar Hague 5 el ee paſſeng 
"_ ; ten miles merth- weſt of Rouerdam; is Nor IR 
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pets are; by 
heuſe ate, ſqt the moſti pant ocatremely welb built. | 
I be number, of cosches belonging tothe! noblemen and 
gentlemen, and the] gay» appearance in point of dre gz 
e, very dif- ent ien a hte from that of the tradi e . 
| 8 The people bere are m ite and kaſy int 
haviour, than in other pafts of Holland; the er 


table purſons in Eyrope' erging thefts os well ds the 


Bon of. . Ag Which alf draws; hither 


2 g te bhe prove eſtpart,of, the ——— 1 . 

by 48 Provinces 53 ndeed, Hague may! Cons 
Agered either as a great Litys: ob ag a rufal ſeene; and as | 
ds cuſtomaty in u dae 5. baue ag and -other 
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amuſements. G bv van Hs 
Im 478, the ebe f houſes deere: favied, dent 
to fix: thouſand: one hun _ Gxey-fourg:befides/the' 
former are very: large and 


90 nd 
Noon 180 A 4 2 are alſo: bere ſeveral ſquares; | 


dog being p antes; with; trees, and forming pleaſant 


1 walksg decaſton a: greati:teſort.;of people. Beſides "the | 


States General, and thoſe of the provinces, which render 
it the refidence of Foreign. .embaſlagdots; ;enveys;' and other 
foreign miniſters, here is, the council of ftare:: for the 
United; Netherlands, the council of War, the general | 
chambet of aetompts, the general mint · chamber, the 

council of Brabant, r other. I 
The old palace 
belongs to the ſt adtholders, and has) been repaired ' with 
ſome very magnificent additions: In the center of the 
area between the buildings of this palace, is the great 
ball where the trophies of the republic in their many vie- 
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tories over Various. enemies are wuog up. Within this 


building are not only the: above colleges, but a number | 

of bookfellers ſhops; and the church of the French Cal- 
viniſtz. At the Hague are alſo three churches bf Dutch 
Calviniſts, an Engliſh church, one belonging to the Lu- 
therans, ſeveral 1haſs-houſes, and two Jewiſh ſynag . 
two alms- houſes, an houſe of cbrrection, and an 0 
bouſe. Let the canals are not kept with ſuch care — at 
Amſterdam and other places, ofi which acebunt the air 
is thought to be leſs pute en than i in many other | 
parte ol Holland. W vilzh 1: Ht 

The environs of de Hague are nm delightful x | 

and in its neighbourhood ib a fine /pleafute<garden;- in 
imitation of that of Vaux-hall: on the eaſt file the town 
is bounded by beautiful meadows:; the fouth, by ſplen- 
did ſeats; on the weſt by ſatid-hills along the North Sea, 
on which fide is a ſtraight avenue paved with brick, and 
a Walk for rs, planted with ſeveral rows of trees 
leading to the village: of. Scheveling, which is at two 
miles diſtance 3 and on the: notth-is a delightful wood, in 
which the ſtadtbolder, has a ſeat known bat che name 7 
The Houſe in the Woad. tl in 

At wilh not be improper to mention here Brock, A tk 
and handſome village of North Holland. The ho! 
are all built of boards; they ſeldom exceed one roms 
and the roofs are tiled. ' The boards which form the out- 
ſide are painted according oy, and this 


to every one's fancy 
is ſo often; done, that the houſes ſeem always'new. The 
windows are generally ſaſhed and decorated with beauti- 
ful curtains. The inſide of the dwellings is not only 
ntat, but embelliſhed beyond what can be e eee 
and. all ho have the ſmalleſt piece of ground ſbefor their 
houſes, never fail to convert it into an agreeable garden 
diverſified, with gravel walks, ſhell- work, images, and 
little hedges; or painted rails. The village is watered by | 
canals,' which are kept with the greateſt care, and all the | 
ſtreets paved with bricks, 'which in ſome places are dif. 
ſed in the form of flowers, and ate frequently waſhed, 
hat theſe ornaments may not be defaced, or their 'clean- 
ünela interrupted, the ſtreets are de nedly made too nar- 
row for carriage to paſs through. I he cattle, inſtead of 


being permitted into the, village, are kept by the meuner 
fort of peaſants, who dwell among the paſtures, and all 
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| this Provins is ſed" art Ts "by 
aur, Climate, an Fibu of Be Own; 
- Mcrount ters Sti, dud @ Dif ion of 
meme er 
FF EALAND' or Zeeland entirely cn v 
formed by the many outlets of hi Scheld. 15 
eaſt it is | oy Bib int, tothe fouthward by 
ders, to the we by the North Sea, and on the u 
by Holland. The name of this province, which yi 
Sca-land, ſufficiently points out its ſituation. | '' ® 
The iſlands of Walcheren and Schouwen, 00 
wellern coaſt} ure defehded apainft- the violebce f 
fea by dowhs'ori ſknd-hills ; and on the other fide, 
the Teſt of thelifluitds'bf Zealund y vat dykes, f 
which at che wee e e ee an tk 
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At 


and at the top ſo wide tat ke 4 ' may pil 
| breaſt. - The weigh i ulſo p ned to their thi 
neſa; yet in hi es, und 55 weather, the vir 
in many pl 
over them. The firſt 3 of ow! 8 
been attended with imtnenſe la 
the very tepuir' and war tens "of en 5 
length of 'f6rty milde, 'each” mile” — 441 
hundred rode, and fu ne poor or expetice of one tl 
another was ſix Du e, the expence bf bn. 
ral outward dykes — together amount to/thite hi 
ough the inhabitants of the öther bete, 80 
as breit ers in general, complain that the zit in 
| heavy, diſagreeable, and unhealthy. et he people i 
47 or Se a mofe conlfifm f health. 
E 
Tbe ſoil is fertile, and famed for its 
and alſo for madder, the cultivation of which er 
many of the inhabitants, It likewiſe abounds in i 
and its rich paſtures are covered with Hoc ks of fine 


aces ee 157 [ol 
ſums. The dykes ef this province: 1986 00 
32 and forty theuſand pounds ſterling. 
g 
the natives, who art bred up in 
p BY: nevi 
The water arouhd che iflands* e the FT 


plenty of fiſh, particularly with” 

uſa of an tineommon fl 1 55 e b ave 

| Zedland enjoys plenty bf vil $ of proviſions 

very ares; uf etal) tarf; wh ich being Tone 7 


great p Arg 750 40 
and 2 . 


ag 


the other provinces, ears a 
great quantities of Engliſh coals. 

In the whole provincs are eleven cities, 
and teh villages, ſome of which are very 
inhabitants are fad to be the moſt” 5 he 
Netherlands, which is in à great Le * 
trade by ſea, for whieh thicy 1 have 75 on” 
can be deſired. Their numerous ptivatcers _ 2 
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the country, 
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ardent of which ie the firſt nobleman of the province, | Sbouwen has the town of .Zickſee, whi 
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lu the, other members or ſtates are 1 5 1595 of /ix | vote in the fates of the province,; With a ſmall town an- 


3 
of 


voting towns, Which are Middleburg, Zirkzee, 


| 4 elan 
ing, and Veer. Zealand has two high} and Ter Tholen, n 
+ ;ftice in common with Holland, of which. we and in the: latter alſo a town of the ſame name with the 


* 
5 
2 


Middfeburg always fends one. 
;, only Middleburg alwa fends one. 
2 Midaleborgs the capital xj 

whole province, is à 


who aflemble in St. Nicholas's a 


and the mint. | 


- Ns » 


Goes, | Los Vis. There are alſo the iflands of Bu 


ſends four 8 4 1 2 J n nd g al 17 I 3 
4 thr office dare Me, er _are_altetately || 
vom genf the magiſtrates of the ſeveral Foting 


/ bn 16 5. 
large, handfome, rich, and ſtrong I Situation and Produce : the Number of its Cities, Tawns, 
town, which ftands nearly in the center of the land, to 
which ſituxtion it owes its name, and is Teated in the 
fiſty-firlt degree forty-ſeyen, minutes north Jatitude, 
in the third de ty-one | n, OT, 
; alf in length affords this city a com- ice. * 
erde vic me Welt Scheid, and is capable of. u. „ Up of and to the northirard, whic 
ceiving the largeſt ſhips. "Middleburg is fortified with a 4 is wholly environed by Holland and Guel- 
wall, ftrengthened wit thirteen baſtions. Here the ſtates derland. It extends about thicty-two miles from the 
f the province hol their meetings, 4s alſo the deputies | outh-eaft to the north-weſt, and twenty-two, from the 
bbey. It is likewiſe the | ſouth-weſt to the fiorth-eaſt, This 1 enjoys, a ood 
ced ta 


minutes north Jatitude, and | | 
gree forty-one' minutes eaſt Jongitude. Al _ 


bent of the admiralty-college, the chamber of accompts, | air, and in moſt parts the ſoil is very fru 


bolen,; in Which there are ſeyeral "villages, 


1 1 given an account. This province Amas iland. _ _ _. bod SY Tatts ads 131 tle 
* deputies to the aſſembly of the States General; Fred e 5246 e Ko n eee ee 
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and Villages : the States 5 the Country, and its eccle baſli- 
Hife hd of the cba lt 
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HE province. of Utrecht, gd eas one ſmall 
ing weh-rgs orthward, which bordeg on the 
uyder-ſea, is wholly environed by Holland and Guel- 
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co 


t ul. 


1 


the eaſtward, near the borders of the Veluwe, it conſiſts 


Here are ſeveral fine ſquares and ately public build- | either of fandy hills or ſmall eminences,. which are in ge- 


:108, particularly the town-houſe, which is a noble pile neral covered with trees; but in ſome places contains ſpota 
unh aver high tower and cock, which laſt coſt a hun- of indifferent paſture-ground. On the ſouth-ſide, be- 
fl 


dred and 


ty thouſand guilders. It contains ſeven Cal- | tweet the hilly part and the river Lek, it has good arable 


yinit churches, with an academy, an Engliſh, French, | land, and to the weſtward the country perfectly reſembles. 


Lutheran, Mennonite, and Popiſh church, and. a Jewiſh | Holland; it chiefly conſiſting of rich meadows, though 
ly in there ate many ſpots of ground covered with turf. 
into In che province of Utrecht are five 5 and neee 


ſynagogue. It is a place of great trade, particular 
vines. In 1574, after a ſiege of two years, it fell 


the hands of William I. prince- of Orange, and has 


of the e 


ever | towns and villages. Its ſtates are compoſe ergy. 


ice been in the poſſeſſion of the States. The high road | the nobility, and the towns: indeed the former are merely” 
from hence to F luſhing is all the way beautifully planted nominal, and conſiſt of nobles and citizens of the Calvi- 


with trees. 


Flaſhing, in Dutch Vliffingen, is a well fortified town | ever, elected from the chagters of, the five churehes at. 


at the mouth of the Hondt, or Weſtern Scheld, and de- Utrecht, and ſtill in the a 


fends not only the paſſage into that river, but alſo 
ſea, It lies eight miles to the fouth of Middleburg. 


harbour, which is large and ſecure, lies between 
noles, or dykes, on the ſouth-eaſt of the ifle of 


venteen hundred Rheinland rods in length, with 


to the other end of the town; ſo that loaded ve 


2 town-houſe is a magnificent and reg 
nk are three churches of Dutch Calviniſts, 
French, one of Engliſh, and one of Mennonites. 


nd the nayal ſtore-houſe, were. deſtroyed by fire; 


E Spaniards, and of which the celebrated 


bted to England. | 


des * E | 
Wand a conſiderable number of villages, 


ch a terribl 


ole iſland b 

e of che Water. 

and was Cyked i 
68 


ww 


ular pile. 


In | river Rhine, which here divides itſelf is two branche: 

© Jear 1749 one of the churches, the prince's palace, | called the O P e 

but | the city through its whole length, after whicl 4 

© firſt was ſoon rebuilt. This was one of the caution- | again, This city is pretty Jarge, it being about an hour 
towns delivered up to queen Elizabeth by the States | arid an half's walk in circuit, and is alſo very Ppyloud,, 


\/ith reſpe&t to the other iſlands, South Beyeland is but only conſiſts of the choir, the greatelt part of th 

her iſlands, South Beyeland is |; but only conſiſts of the choir, the greatelt part of the 0 

th the largeſt and moſt pleaſant, containing the town cached Faß ce by a te kfible form in 1674, 

weland audel⸗ North | ſince which the tower has always rem: ſep: 

Wi * once indeed the moſt pleaſant and fertile the body of the Ehurch, The chapter belonging A 
%a Zealand ; but in 1530 and 1532 it ſuffered | cathedral is compoſed of forty members, who purchaſe 


in the aflembly of the Rates. reprefent 
that | the antient clergy of the country. The college of the 


to the other iſles of Zealand, and even into Flanders by | deputies of this province conſiſts of twelve members, each 


Irs | claſs of the ſtates ſending four. The chamber of ac- 
two | compts is under the direction of four commi Par 812 
ident, 


Wal- the provincial court of juſtice is compoſed of a pre | 
cheren, and two canals. Its new harbour was formed at | {ix ordinary arid and three extraordinary afleſſors. 
the general expence of the province in 1688, and is fe- | The Calviniſt congregations of this province have ſe- 


two | venty-nine miniſters, who hold a ſenate once a year at 


Hundred in breadth, and will admit, even up to the | Utrecht. The Papiſts Have here äbòve thirty churches 
own, a fleet of eighty large men of war. To the right under forty-five prieſts; the Lutherans two congregations 
df the new haven, leading to the provincial baſon, is 
arge dock, to the ea of which. lies the entrance into | and. the Baptiſts wa, ee. 
the old harbour, which is divided into two departments, | The province of Utrecht is divided inrs four quarters, 
and ſerves for merchant-ſhips. The ſea runs quite up | and has five cities, which have a vote in the ſtates of the 
| h 915 come | province; the principal of thefe are the following : 
p to the very doors of the merchants. The houſes are | e 
n general well built, and, beſides other fine ſtructures, vince, ſtands in a delightful corn cduüntry, in, the fifty- 


is a | and three miniſters ; the Remenſtrants the ſame number; 


In | ſecond, degree ten minutes north latitude, n 


* 


one | degree ſeven minutes caſt Tongirude, Es lens on thi 


41 * g's 


14 and New Ran both of W 


2 pledge of their fidelity, and as a ſecurity for the though” it has no other defence than A wal on the ole 
„e that princeſs had expended in aſſiſting them againſt canal. The inhabitants chiefly corifiſt of traders and, ar- 
＋ dir Philip Sid- | tificers ; but along the new canal are large and handſome 
„s governor in. 1585; but it was redeemed again in: | houſes inhabited by gentlemen. | BV 
wy under the reign of King James J. for an | Among the Tf churches belonging; (6 ths de 
able ſum, much leſs than t money they ſtood in- 'Calvinifts, the principal is the cathedral, which. is dedi- 


. 11 
— 1 


cated to St. Martin, and ſtands in the center of the citys, 


. * * „ Ir A 
as always remained ſeparate from 
to this 


a #3%s 


bole ile PFriſhed, and nothing was to be ſeen on the | and ſeven thouſand guilders. The other chapter churches 


ſur- | in this city are the Old Minſter, or that of St. 9 


n and cultivated, and at preſent con- for the Engliſh who reſide here, though they are not 


4 E very 


294 
very numerous. Over the church is a muſeum, which 
contains a variety of curioſities and antiques. St. Peter's 
church has been aſligried to the French Calviniſts, who 
conſtitute a numerous congregation. The Lutherans, 
the Remonſtrants, and the Mennonites, have each of them 
a a chutch, while the Papiſts meet in houſes, of which. they 
have ſeveral appropriated for that purpoſe. In this lf 
alſo reſides the chief of the Janſeniſts in the Netherlands, 
who ſtiles himſelf archbiſhop of Utrecht, and is elected 
by the nominal chapter, which, including the dean, con- 
ſiſts of eight canons. The ſtates of the province meet 
in a building called the States chamber, wich is alſo the 


| ſeat of the other . provincial colleges. In the German- 
inundation, they betook themſelves, 1th their ea 
| houſhold-furniture, and there remained till the g 


houſe teſides the commander of the Teutonic order; here 
js alfo a celebrated univerſity, which is dependent only on 

the city magiſtracy, and not on the whole province. Its 

phytic-garden is part 
tion of the ſtudents, on the eaſt ſide of the cit 
out the gate, is a beautiful mall, conſiſting of 

walks, two thouſand paces 
with limes; but 
„ | 


even ſtraight 


In this city the memorable union was formed between | 
_ diale& and accent, which renders 


che Seven United Provinces, in the year 1579, In 1672 


the French took this city without the leaſt reſiſtance, and | 


in 1712 a congreſs of plenipotentiaries was opened here ] 


from all the ſtates in Europe, which, within two years, 
terminated in a general peace, - | 
' Amersfort, or Amersfoort, is ſituated fourteen miles to 
the north-eaſt of Utrecht, on the river Ems, which has 
its riſe in theſe parts from the confluence of ſeveral rivu- 
lets, and firſt receives that name here, where it becomes 
navigable. It is a ftrong town ſituated at the foot of a 
hill, in a pleaſant and fertile country. The buildings, 
particularly thoſe of the Old Town, are very neat. It 
as three churches, one of which is a large and ſtately 
ſtructure. The hoſpitals of Amersfort reſemble thoſe of 
the larger cities, and here is a public ſchool, where ſeve- 
ral perſons of eminence have had their education. At 
this port are ſhipped all the goods brought out of Ger- 
many by the Heffian waggons, and conſigned to Amſter- 


dam. Its new-ere&ed manufactories of dimity and bom- | 
namely, Oſtergo, Weſtergo, and Zevenwolde, eich « 


bazines are in a thriving way. It formerly ſuffered much 


from the inhabitants of Guelderland, who took it in 1543, 
| rates. Each of. theſe prefeurates annually. chools tw 


deputies, one of which is a nobleman, and the others 
| wealthy freeholder, diſtinguiſhed by his abilities and WI 
virtue. The number of theſe prefecturates being thity 
| Friefland has of courſe ſixty deputies, who are, dil 
| guiſhed according to. the three quarters, Eleven to 


- 


and in 1629 this city was alſo taken by the Spaniards, 
who afterwards quitted it. | ES Elks 


SECT. VI. 
The Province of F RIESLAND. 


Is Situation, - Extent, and Produce: the Manner in which 
tbe antient Inhabitants eſcaped rom the Inundations occa- 


fliuyned by the breaking of the Dykes: their Language, Re- 


ligion, and Government; with a Deſcription of Lewarden, 
| Francher, and Harlingen. | | 


| RIESLAND, in Latin Frifia, is thus called from 
F the antient Friſians, a martial people who are ſaid 
to derive their name from Friſſen, to dig, they having 
' recovered this country from the ſea and rivers by digging, 
or caſting up dykes. This country.is bounded on the eaſt 
by the river Lawers, which parts it from Groningen ; on 
the ſouth by Overyſſel; on the weſt by the Zuyder-ſea ; 
and on the north by the German or North- ſea. Its 
greateſt extent from north to ſouth is thirty-ſeven miles, 
and from eaſt to weſt thirty-two. E 

The air and ſoil of this province very nearly reſemble 
thoſe of Holland, eſpecially in the north-weſt parts, which 
lie lower than the ſea, and are particularly remarkable for 
their fine paſtures, among which are excellent oxen, 
cows, and ſheep, with numerous breeds of large horſes, 
many of which are exported to Germany and other coun- 
tries. In the more elevated parts are good corn Jands, 
and the wheat produced in them is particularly eſteemed 
for the fineneſs of the ears and the whiteneſs of its flour, 
'The Frieſland peas have alſo an agreeableneſs in their 
taſte ſuperior to moſt others, Here is likewiſe a great 
deal of turf ground; but the turf is inferior ta that of 

Holland. 


St. Peter's 


1 


: 
þ 


icularly curious, and for the recrea- | 
„ juſt with- | 


— 


cay z whence they became unable to wit | 
tuoſity of the Ne eſpecially 1 {Wang the 
north-weſterly wind. Þ 
laid under water, and great numbers of people 
as cattle, periſhed... 
calamities, the inhabitants raiſed ſeveral large em tick 
from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and of g 


* 


9 


twelve Holland guilders an elt. 
The majority of the inhabitants are Calvinifts; dm 
are alſo many Papiſts, and a ſtill greater number of Ma 
nonites; which is the leſs to be wondered at, as Men 


province. "Theſe Mennonites form fiſty-eight con 


gations, and three miniſters; and the Remonſtrants lun 
no more 
colleges. 
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| themielves by means of dykes „ 
expence. Formerly, when hears of de dee 


they were very low, and ful wo 


frequently ſuffered to 
illy when driven by fle 
y theſe breaches Ln 


To preſerve themſelves 9 


Confider;hl 


extent, to which, if not prevented by the rapidity of th 


Frieſland may vie with Holland in the nue 
with which it 4 in all parts N 92 


, | province are eleven towns, and three hun 1 

ö in length, regularly planted fix ! ai Ser PORT NEAR ' hundred and di 
that in the middle is properly the | The 

| . 8 which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, 


„ . i OE 
The inhabitants ſtill retain that ſtrong paſſion for ler 


ether with the 
cuſtoms and manner of living, even SE nuns | 
Jak accent, which renders the lanugage of ©, | 
country people unintelligible to the other Netherlaua, | 
Frieſland is famed for its woollen ſtuffs; but more che. 
cially for its linen, which is the fineſt in Europe, the 
price of the beſt. ſort being at 


prime coſt no len thy} 


Simon, from whom they derive their name, wa bn 
at Witmarſum, and firſt propagated his do&rines in th 


gations, under the direction of a hundred and fi 
paſtors; the Papiſts have twenty - four congregations, a 
thirty-one prieſts: the. Lutherans. have Ne hs Conte 


than one; but the Collegiants| hare ſoul 
The whole province is divided into three quit 


which is again ſubdivided into grietenyes, or preſets 


alſo ſend two deputies each to the aſſembly of the u 
which is thus compoſed of eighty-two perſons, wiv 
annually elected. _ „„ %% 
The college of the deputy ſtates conſiſts of nine p® 
ſons, fix from the prefecturates, and three from the tom 
This college puts in execution the reſolutions of the i 
with reſpect to civil and military affairs, as alſo tba n 
lating to the provincial revenues, the diſpoſal of emplof 
ments, and the like. The provincial court of juice 
compoſed of twelve aſſeſſors, aſſiſted by an attorne}F?! 
neral and a ſecretary, This court alone takes cg 


of criminal cauſes; but in civil, the firſt hearing ic u 


courts of the prefecturates and towns. - (all 
With reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, T "dd 

is divided into fix claſſes, under which are two 7? 
and ſeven miniſters. Each claſs annually ſends wo 
niſters and the like number of elders to the ſynod, "Y 
is held eight days after Eaſter. „ 
The principal places in this province are the b 
Lewarden, or Leuwarden, the capital of the kel 
ſtands about ſixty. miles to the north-eaſt of Am ＋ 
and is a rich, populous, and ſtrong town, the K#" 
chief colleges, as alſo of the mint, and the refided® 
the principal nobility of Frieſland, whence its b 12 
as well public as priyate, are very magnificent. "i 
ſeveral canals which run through the ſtreets, wr 
great advantage to the trade of the inhabitants . 
very conſiderable, eſpecially as theſe canals at 70 
not only to the ſea, but to the moſt conſiderad vel 
in the province. The fortifications of this #7 **:.0 
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Alen, they reſided in the Prinzenhof, in this city, 


" e it an air of ſplendor and dignity; but they 
d honour in the year 1747, when William 1 5 
1eclared hereditary ſtadtholder of all the United Ne- 
oi ds,” The town-boule is x noble ſtruQure begun 
\ The Dutch-Calviniſts have here three churches; 
i 1715: * "of St. James, Which is alſo called the Great 
dn in the vault ef the-ſtadtholder's family, The 
French Calviniſts have one church here, the Lutherans 
ane, the Mennonites three, the Papiſts ſeveral; and the 
mn agg Re» AP . ear 
to this city, and was ſo large; as to be called 
e Madl Sea; but it being gradually dried up; the 
has been cultivated and built upon. 


Without the city lies Marienburg, a palace 
of Lew: 


the houſe of Naſſau Or 
"Twelve miles to the welt wa | 
which is ſituated on a canal, but is neither r nor 
fortified, though endowed with an univerſity founded by 
count Lewis of Naſſau- The halls of this univerſity are 
in 2 building which formerly ſerved as a convent to the 
faternity of the Croſs, and has a phyſie· garden belong - 
ing to it. There was here an antient caſtle, which fall - 
ing to ruin, was _ pulled down. Here is alſo a good 
grammar-ſchool, and an orphan-houſe. St. Martin 
church is a fine building, with a handſome ſteepflee 
Harlingen is, next to Lewarden, the largeſt and moſt 
ous town in all Frieſland. It is fituated on the ſea, 
or rather on the Flie - water, and has a commodious 
harbour, with a depth of water ' fufficient for ſhips of 
the greateſt burthen; but the entrance being obſtructed 
by be gathering of the ſands, part of the lading muſt 
be taken out before they can come in. It is pretty well 
ſortifed on the land- ſide, and, in caſe of neceſſity, the 
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the weſt it is guarded againſt the invaſions of the ſea by 
dykes of prodigious ſtrength. - The Calviniſt Dutch have 
two churches 3 but the wealthieſt part of the inhabitants 
ue Mennonites. Here are alſo ſome Lutherans and Pa- 
pits. In 1580, the States made themſelves maſters of 
the town, and raiſed a ftrong caſtle here, which at that 


| with a Deſcription of its principal Towns, viz. Deventer, 


Campen, and Zwol, 
mT province of Overyſſel, or Overiſſel, is bound- 
ed on the north by Frieſland and Drenthe; on the 
* the county of Bentheim, and the biſhopric of 
Munſler; on the ſouthward by Guelderland; and on the 
weſt by the Zuyder Sea. Its name ſhews that it is on 
"ws other ſide, or beyond the Y fel, or Iſſel, with re- 
pect to thoſe provinces that lie to the welt of that river, 
% Holland and Utrecht. Ds VVV 
The foil is for the moſt part marſhy, yielding 


turf; but along the Vſſel is very good corn- land, 


the paſtures in other countries; but inſtead of being the 
Property of particular perſons, they belong in common 


to the inhabitants of .the neareſt vi 8 — 
ent graſs. he 


— along the rivers have excel 
Art in moſt parts low and level, except a ridge of 
* 10 s which run near the center of the province 
outh to north. It is alſo a fine ſporting country. 
fon A e of Overyſſel is, from the. nature of its 
* A ot 10 well cultivated and inhabited as ſome of the 
5 e inces, and therefore has only ſixteen towns, 
dwisons d, villages, all which are ranged under three 
alland, Twenthe, and Vollenhoven. 
e nobility and the towns, both 


iſions, named 8 
Its ſtates conſiſt of th 
which have an e 
be OM nobility. are more numerous than in any 
to the afſemks? and a nobleman, in order to be admitted 
ent 4 y of this claſs, muſt not only prove his 
"> And that he is of the Calviniſt religion; but 
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inhabitants can lay the whole country under water. To | 


only 
ſever h 
fveral paſtures, though theſe have not the richneſs of 


qual weight in the public delibera- 
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| that be u upwatde'6f bench pense bf age and in his 
diſtrict has an eſtate qualifying him to hy =o moned to 
the aſſembly, that is, bf twenty-five" thbüfand güilderg. 
Any nobleman likewiſe” who is in the -ariny; AY 
poſſeſſed of theſe ' qualifications;' is capable öf being 1 
member df the regency, provided he be not below the 
rank of Taptainz but when military affairs come under 
conſiderstich, he muſt quit the aſſembly. The towhg 
which ſend repreſentatives to the Rates are Deventet, 
Campen, and Tol, where the ſtates alternately Hol 
their annual meetings 99 
In this province is a college that may be comſidered a8 
a chamber of ſtate, or rather of finances, and is compo- 
ſed of ſix members, three of whom àre appointed by 
the nobility, and three by the towns. It has likewiſe 
a chamber of accounts, and à chancery. In juridical 
affairs the three principal towils determine in thè dernier 
reſort; where, as from the ſentences of the con. 
| courts, appeals may ores, > before'a higher tribunal, 
called the claringe, only held at Deventer, and before 
it the nobility and gentry have their firſt hearing. Ie 
is compoſed of the nobles and other perſons elected by 
the three towns, Who have a preſident at their head. 
This province ſends five” repreſentatives to the States 
General, that is, two from the nobility, and one from 
Ihe national clergy, conſiſting of 1 
ſters, are divided into four claſſes, and each claſs ſends 
three miniſters and one elder to the annual ſynods. The 
Papiſts of this province are polled of twenty-ſeven 
' churches, and have thirty prieſts; 
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four mini- 


the Baptiſts have fix- 
teen, and thirty-five miniſters ; and the Lutherans three, 
; _ the like number of miniſters. _ 
The three great towns of the province that ſend-depu= 
| ties to the aſſemblies of the States, are the following: 
Deventer, in Latin Daventria, is ſituated in à fertile 
pleaſant country on the banks of the Yſle], and js the 
capital: of the Salland quarter. Tt ſtands in the fifty 
ſecond degree twenty- five minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſixth degree five minutes eaſt longitude. ' Deventer 
E by a good wall, ſtrengthened by eight 
baſtions, ſome ravelins and outworks. It is not very 
large in circuit; but is cloſe built, populous, and enjoys 


| 


time ſtood cloſe to the ſea-ſhore. | 
"ES e oat, 7 25 | very trade. Here are three churches of Dutch 
| o I Calviniſts, one of French Calviniſts, one of Lutherans, 
SEO KK. 81 I 4 bp 30 — . 9 A gym 
. 8 IInaſium illuſtre was fou the ſtates of the province 
* Of the Pr QUINCE of OvEgRysSEL. 9 5 4 e cangrs. of the — cettity: "Te was 
bs Situation, Produce, Civil and Ecclefiaftical Government, antien ree imperial Hanſe town, and has til the 


tly a 

right ot coining both gold and filyer. The inhabitants at 
preſent brew excellent beer, of which great quantities 
are exported, and the Deventer cakes are celebrated all 
over theſe provinces. © In 1589, the Spaniards made 
themſelves maſters of the town by ens 4 but it was 
recovered by Prince Maurice in 1591. In 1672, the 
French having reduced it without much oppoſition, con- 
ferred it on the biſhop of Munſter, whoſe troops kept 
poſſeſſion of it till the year 167. FT 
Campen, a large city and port, is ſeated on the river 
Vſſel, which a little before it diſcharges itſelf into: the 
Zuyder-ſea, is divided into ſeveral- branches, the two 
principal of which form an iſland called Campen. The 
wooden bridge over the Vſſel is a curious ſtructure, it 
being ſeven hundred and twenty-three feet in length, 
and twenty broad: it is founded on piles; but the piers 
are at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that it ſeems ſuſ- 
pended in the air. It was formerly defended by-a ſmall 
fort on the other fide of the river; but in 1673, that fort 
was deſtroyed by the troops of Munfter. Though, ac- 
cording to the modern taſte in fortification, this town 
muſt not be claſſed among the fortreſſes, yet on any 
emergency, it is able to lay the adjacent country under 
water. It is much ſmaller than Deventer, and not ſo 
compactly built; but carries on a ſmall trade, and was 
one of the Hanſe towns; it has alſo the right of coining 
W ar es *****GVU 
There are here three churches belonging to the Dutch 
Calviniſts, in one of which the French Proteſtants are 
alſo permitted to aſſemble. The Mennonites, Papiſts, 
and Lutherans, are indulged in the free exerciſe of their 
religion. In. 1672, the troops of France and Munſter, 
having 
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3. communication: wih each .gthers and with be 
firong lines. The Dutch Calviniſts 
ave here nes uren: befides which there is a French 

perſuaſion, The Rapiſts meet 
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5 3 hut there are; few Lutherans. wol s 
Pane town, and ſtyl poſſeſſes 
ge of n who In 1672, it was taken by the 
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N eee or eee is . an; tho 

: Wenne ot J the (German oecan, on the eaſt by: the | 

of Munſter, apd the pripcigality-of Eaſt Fries 

che fouth by the tortigory of Drenthe, and on 
2 4 littie riyer Lawers, "which, ene i 


Nn ts” Ws fan. ſail it nearly. dies the contiguous 
. of Frieſland. The land for the moſt part lies 
W, and abounds in tine paſtures, whence grazing is 
one of 2 = rincipal employments af its inhabitants, and 

it has alſo ſome corn - land. The turf here is neither fo 


e of the province towards Drenthe, the ground con- 
of heaths and ſands interſperſed with. forefts. Be- 
tween its north-eaſt fide and Eaſt Frieſland, the German | 
ocęan forms a large bay called the Dollert, which has a 
communication with the Narth Sea, by means af the 


my of the Em. 
be principal river in this province is the Hunſe, 
Which! is formed out of ſeveral ſtreams, all which unite. 


Tp 55 nor in ſuch plenty as in F riefland. On the ſouth | 


in the town of Groningen: in that city alſo riſes the 


Nag which winding to the north-welt, falls into the 
This province, like Friefland, is every where 
interſected with canals and dykes for carrying | the ſu⸗ | 


perfluous water. 
It contains only three towns; but its villages cli 


to one hundred and ſixty-five. The ſtates conſiſt of |. 
the town of Groningen, ond the Ommeland or circum | . 


jacent country; of the latter ſome are elected by the 
nobility, and others wi the peaſants; but by wag of; 
qualification, they muſt be poſſeſſed of land within the | 
proving to a certain value. The city of Groniagen is 


e only place where the ſtates hold their meetings, and. | 
| e time of their aſſem | 


ſſembling is generally in the month 
of F ebruary. | Here is alſo the college of the ſtates de- 
puties, which is compoſed of eight perſons, that is, four. 
as repreſentatives of Groningen, and the like number | 
from the Ommelands. Theſe execute the reſolutions | 
of the ſtates. The chamber of accounts conſiſts of ſix 

ras, and. Groningen ſends ſix deputies to the States | 

eneral. 

The miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, who amount 
to one hundred and ſixty-one, are divided into ſeven 


elaſſes, apd the ſynod meets e at the beginning 
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wy . wa Hort - 1. 


1 U commons. . .. of Dube 


— Produce, and: Rivers cite Civil and” Beilefia- | 


which. de foe eBags at one end of the 


quite up to the city, and is of c ebene 
nie nes to its commerce. Its extent was foreetly ing, 
| derable, till in 1613 à was enlarge comandsthe wa 14 
and north, and its ramparts were improved by che wi, | 
tion of. ſeventesn baſtions and 'a; good. — 


though theſe fortifications uſed o be carefully "As 
; exery year by dæputies. from the callege of the. ates; u 
they are nom ſuffered te run to uin. H 


a quarter of an hour's diſtance from the tommng Ro 
erected 2. modern yn dag 40g en ae ee 
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viniſts, beſides the univerſity ay in which the ſe 
mons are preached in Latin the profeſſors of divinity; 
Among theſe the prine incipal church i is that of Se Mach 


dp a high tower. Bt. Mary s church ſtau — 

matket, and Ima! alſo a very hi th tower and 
h chimes. The Lutherans art ale 10 
one church, the Mennonites of two, and the Roman el. 
it | thalics of five. Here are three market-places,the lwyth 
of which is the ox market, ſurrounded wick fine built: 


| ings; and among theſe are the town-houſe, the exchange, 


and weigh-houſe. In the three market · places terminat 
ſeventeen ſtreets, fix of which extend in a ſtraight ling 
to the like number of and. there re tarenty· ſeven 
ſpacious ſtreets in all. 11 of, of the Houle have pleaſant 
gardens with fruit- trees. The prince's: 9 . 
north fide of the city, and is adorned. rag 
the princes of Orange and counts of Naflau, The 
verſity has profeſſors in all the ſciences, and in tek 
library is a well-attcſted inſcription that 2. ſoldiet Wd 
there ſixteen days after. receiving. a wound in the right 
E — any 
ar t wit ye 
houſe and a handſome MOD — | 
This city has often. been taken; 5 - bus in 1630 the” 
inhabitants made ſuch. a brave reſiſtance againſt tha we 
of Munſter, that after the loſs of ten thouſand men, it 
prelate was at laſt obliged to raife the ſiege. We due 
now. gone through. the: Seven United Provinces, be 
ys to confidet; the countries deport RO 
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\HE LE county 06 Drentbe, 0 or Dn, 1 r 

on the province of Groningen: e of Nor 

ea pe ſame province and the biſhopric | 

A 3 to the ſouthward on Bentheim and Segal 

to the weſtward on Frieſland. | od 1 

The ground here is viſibly higher than in Fiel * 
Gronin nh it bearing a nearer reſemblance to 8 

Overyfiel. The more elevated: parts are al 

long the rivers it affords good * Is an 2 
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and a few places alſo produce wheat. 


mon 2 the harveſt of the latter, a ſingular cuſ- 


that it muſt every where begun on a 
jo e proclaimed by tolling the bells in 
Ide villages, and on one tated day it muſt likewiſe be 
every where concluded. The ſouthern IRS Or UVEDE 
W Ry are only two market-towns, thirty- 


ſeven villages, one fortreſs, and two forts. The ſtates 


„ 
23üů318 


| confilt- of the nobles and freeholders; but every noble- 


ing to them muſt be poſſeſſed of an eſtate 
mary qualify him to fit and vote, and there being 
only eighteen ſuch. eſtates, the legiſlative part of the 
cbility amount only to that number. There are alſo 
i- freeholders, who are annually elected by thoſe 
\iages that have à right of voting. The ordinary af- 
badly of the ſtates every year is held at Aſſen towards 
inning of 5 | ſe 
apy 1995 1-3 of the country, and is always nominated 
by the hereditary ſtadtholder.. 7 warner re; wits 
This country was formerly a county of the German 
empire. But it threw off the yoke of Philip II. king of 
Spain, and became a free ſtate; yet probably on account 
of its ſmallneſs was never able to obtain the. privilege of 


1 


| {ending a repreſentative. to the States General, it being 
| anly under their protection, and to every hundred florins 


raiſed by the Seven United Provinces it pays only one. 

Beſides the above aſſembly of the ſtates, here is ano- 
ther college compoſed of-the intendant and four deputies, 
two from among the nobles, and two from. the free- 


cute the reſolutions of the ſtate, and on theſe occaſions 
has two more members added to it, one out of: the nobi- 
ly, and the other from among the freeholders. The 
ſupreme court of juſtice here conſiſts of an intendant, an 
iffefſor, and twenty-four counſellors, who decide without 


2 clergy are divided into three claſſes, under the di- 


reion of forty miniſters. Each claſs ſends a determi- 
nate number of miniſters and elders to the ſynod, which 
is always held at Aſſen in November; but has no con- 
nection with the ſynod of the Seven United Provinces. 
= principal places in the county of. Drenthe are the 
R Ph VVA 
yr my the capital of the county, is ſituated nearl 


in its center, on the rivulet of Hoorendiep ; and is well 


built, 8 „ | 4 

Coeverden, or Covorden, a ſtrong fortreſs near the 
frontiers of the county of Bentheim, and ſtrengthened 
with ſeven baſtions, that take their names from the Se- 
ven United Provinces, and likewiſe with the ſame num- 
ber of half-moons and ravelins, together with a coun- 


terſcarp; beſides which there is a citadel diſtin& from 


the town, fortified with five baſtions. Theſe works are 
kept in repair at the expence of the States'General. The 
fortreſs itſelf ſtands on a ſandy ground; but. is, on- all 
lides environed by a moraſs, which terminates on the 
A ſmall quantity of rain lays all this moraſs 


comes inacceſſible, Its ftrength has procured it the 
name of the key to Overyſſel, Frieſland, aud Gronin- 


gen. 


In the year 1592 it was ſeized by prince Maurice for 


the States, and immediately fortified in the beſt manner ; 
and in 1607 count William Lewis of Naſſau-Dietz put 
it into ſo good a ſtate of defence, that it was thought 
mpregnable; but ſome of the governors permitting the 
inhabitants to drain and incloſe the adjacent lands, and 


convert them into fields and meadows, this overſight, | 


* the want of artillery and military ſtores, occaſioned 
* Fa. taken by the biſhop of Munſter, after a very 
* a ber in 1672, though not without a ſtout reſiſt- 
wk owever, on the laſt day of the ſame year, the 


lates recovered it by ſurprize. 
SECT. XI. 


Ne Generaliis Lands, including Dutch Brabant; their Go- 
os ard the Religions of the Inhabitants; with a 


{ : 


March. The preſident of this aſſembly 


holders. This college meets eight times a year to exe- | 


| Brabant, who cauſed a wood 


2 24e, aud, and Sly, in Flanders, 


B. the Generalits Lands is meant that part of the Ne- 


* 


Pf , 4 


D therlands that has been ſubdued by the Seven United 
| Frovinces, by their joint arms, and ſolemnly ceded to 
them by- treaties and conventions. The nobility and 
| towns of theſe countries, particularly thoſe of Brabant, 
have frequently ſought to become members of the ſtate, 
und to be allowed to vote as a diſtinct province in the 
aſſemblies of the States General; but this has as often 

| been denied them. They, however, retain all the pri- 
| vileges they enjoyed when they fell under the. power of 
the republic. The hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces is governor-general over all theſe countries; 
and the States General, probably from a principle of 
ceconomy, never appoint particular governors to any 
particular province. They bave indeed governors of for- 
treſſes, but their power is limited to the ſoldiers. The 


1 
[ 


| States General and the council of ſtate annually ſend 


' foe of their members to execute all affairs of impor- 
| tance, who, at their return, lay an account of their pro- 
ceedings before the aſſembly. - 9 „„ 
Juſtice is here adminiſtered by ſeveral colleges; firſt 
by the court of Brabant, under whoſe cognizance is that 
part of Limburg which belongs to the States, and this 
college holds its ſeſſions at the Hague: the ſecond is 
the Flanders court, which meets at Middleburg; and 
the third the court of the upper quarter · of Guelderland, 
which has its ſeat at Venlo. e e 
The eſtabliſhed religion in theſe countries is the Cal- 
viniſt; but the Catholics, being much more numerous, 
are permitted an entire freedom in public worſhip, except - 
in proceſſions and other public ſolemnities. ' + - 
The Generalite Lands conſiſt firſt of a part of Bra- 
bant, This diſtrict contains the whole quarter of Bois 
le Due, and a ſmall part of Antwerp quarter, it bor- 
dering towards the north on Guelderland and Holland; 
to the eaſtward on the dutchy of Cleve and the upper 
quarter of Guelderland; to the ſouthward on the biſhop- 
ric of Liege and Auſtrian Brabant; and to the weſtward 
on Dutch Flanders and Zealand. * 4 
The court for Brabant, which is the high tribunal for 
this country, and likewiſe of that beyond the Maeſe, 
meets at the Hague, and conſiſts of a preſident and eight 
aſſeſſors, with ſeveral officers for various caſes, as thoſe 
for widows, orphans, and other deſtitute perſons. - It is. 
inveſted with an unlimited power, and grants patents, 
privileges, favours, and pardons ; confers honours, na- 
turalizations, &c. | | TY 
| | The ſoil of Bois le Due is ſandy, and for the moſt part 
naturally barren; but by the ingefatigable induſtry of the 
inhabitants is brought to yield good pulſe, rye, and buek- 
wheat, with oats and flax, though it affords little or no 
fine wheat and barley. It has alſo good fruit, and plenty 
of poultry and wild-fowl. The inhabitants are very fond 
of held ſports, eſpecially of falconry, and moſt of the 
falconers of the European princes are of this country. 
The principal city in the quarter of Bois le Duc is the 
city of the ſame name, called in Latin Silva Ducis: it 
is ſituated in the fifty - firſt degree thirty-ſix minutes north . 
latitude, and in the fifth degree twenty-five minutes caſt 
longitude, at the confluence of the rivers Dommel and 
Aa, which, after their junction, are called the Dieſt. 
At about an hour's diſtance from hence, this river loſes 
itſelf in the Maeſe. Formerly Bois le Duc was ſurround- 
ed by a deep moraſs; but ſome parts of this moraſs be- 
coming dry, rendered it neceſſary to ſtrengthen the works 
towards theſe acceflible places. It was alſo defended on 
the north-weſt fide by a citadel, on the ſouth by two forts, 
and on the north fide by a ſmall fort. The city is pretty 
large, and interſected by many canals; it has three 
churches belonging to the Dutch Calviniſts, with one of 
French, one of Lutherans, and ten maſs-houſes ; the 


* 


majority of the people being of the Romiſh religion. 


The trade and ſhipping of Bois le Duc are conſiderable. 
It was firſt founded in 1184 by Godfrey III. duke of 
ere to be cleared and 
uſed in building the houſes, and to this circumſtance 


it owes its name, which ſignifies the Duke's wood. In 
| 4 F 3 1559 
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3 


- | 


1559 pope Paul IV. erected x hiſhopric bore. but gn its 


. 


. the States in 1629, the ſee was abolithed. - 
Fi ithin that part of the quarter of. Antwerp is the ba- 


ip of Breda, which confilts of good 
LF oe, but has, many heaths and cio 
raſles, Its principal rivers are the Merk, or Mark, which, 
fter receiving ſeveral other. rivulets, is called the Distel. 
T his barony to the houſe of. Naſſau; the ſone- 


? 


cipal city it contains is the following: 


* Breda, the capital. of the barony .of the ſame name, 


is ſeated on the river Merk, which at this place receives 
he Aa. The latter of theſe. two ſtreams being a little 


| before increaſed by the Byloop, is here rendered naviga- 


ble, and has a communication with the German ocean. 
It ſtands in the fifty-firſt degree thirty-five minutes north 


latitude, and in the fourth degree fiſty-two minutes eaſt | 


longitude. Its fortifications, without very great improve- 


ments, are unable to. ſtand a long ſiege, though the city 


itſelf is partly covered by a moraſs, and, by means of the 
Merk and. Aa, the inhabitants are able to lay a part of 
the country under water. | It conſiſts of about <fteen 
hundred houſes, is well built, and contains a regular 
caftle encompaſſed with a moat; and fronting: the en- 
trance is a ſquare delightfully planted with trees. The 

reat church, now in the hands of the Proteſtants, has 
Evers very fine. monuments, and a handſome ſpire three 
hundred and fixty-two feet high: the Dutch have alſo 
another church, and the French have one, as have like- 
wiſe the Lutherans; but though the Roman catholics are 
more numerous, they are allowed only three chapels. 
The town houſe is a large ſtructure, and there are four 
ſpacious market · places; but the commerce and woollen 
manu factures of. this town are greatly declined. © 
In 1 500 prince Maurice took this city by ſtratagem; but 
the Spaniards recovered it in 1625, and in 1637 the States 


again made themſelves maſters of it. Here king Charles II. 
reſided when he received the invitation to return to Eng- 


land, and his famous declaration was dated from Breda. 


In 1667 the treaty between him, Lewis XIV. of France, 


and the States General, was concluded here. 

Twenty miles to the weſt of Breda is Bergen-op-zoom, 
the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name; through it 
runs the rivulet or rather moat of Zoom. The ſouth 
fide of the town ſtands on a ſmall eminence. It has been 
long celebrated as a ſtrong fortreſs; and its wall, which 


is about an hour's. walk in circuit, is defended by five 


baſtions and ten horn-works, Beſides the other fortifica- 
tions on the north ſide, a ſtrong line was drawn there in 


1727, that has a communication with Moermont, Pinſen, 


and Rover forts, and the' South or Water fort of five 
baſtions commands the entrances of the old and new 


harbour. The adjacent country may alſo be laid under 
water; and as long as Zealand continues clear of enemies, 


ſupplies and reinforcements may be thrown into it by 


means of the Scheld. It contains about eleven hundred | 


houſes, with an old palace called the Hof, that was once 


the reſidence of the marquiſſes of Bergen ; and at preſent 
the chamber of accompts, and the feudal court belonging 


to the marquiſate, are kept in it. Here is a Dutch Cal- 
viniſt church, and another divided into two partitions, 
which is aſſigned to the French Calviniſts and the Lu- 
therans. The Papiſts have likewiſe a chapel. The States 
General keep a good garriſon here, and the governor is 
always a perſon of diſtinguiſhed reputation. 

This town was firſt walled in 1287. In 1588 and 
1622, it held out againſt two powerful armies of Spa- 


niards; but in 1747, the French made themſelves ma- 
ſters of it by ſurprize, after a ſiege of ten weeks. It was, 


however,. reſtored in 1749, though in a very ruinous con- 
dition; but the houſes and Dutch church demoliſhed in 
that ſiege, have been ſince rebuilt. | f 
Maeſtricht is one of the moſt antient and remark- 
able cities in the Netherlands, particularly for its ſtrength. 
It is ſeated in the fiftieth degree fifty · one minutes north 


latitude, and in the fifth degree thirty- eight minutes eaſt 


longitude, on the banks of the Maeſe, by which it is 


divided into two parts, joined to eachother by a grand ſtone 


bridge. The ſmalleſt, which is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of 


baron . e Houſe o | 
reignty of it is lodged in the States General. The prin- 
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1 „aum 
| Maeſticht is one of che ſtrongeſt fortreſits Ka... 
| ig iy 


the republic, and alſo one of the prineinat £ 
Maeſe. Fame defect having been obſer 3 bo the 


works, the. late ſtadtholder William IV. ac... 

before his death, took a ſurv oats on 
formed far ; their xemoval. -* Plan v 
runs through the ſouth fide "yer tha 


falls inn 


the Maeſe at the bridge, W. 


nem, 
ed the fre cw 
publi fions only twi W chen ke ha 
| public proceſſions only twice a ewe then only row 


puties of the States General, and that of the Zoy 
This city had once a conſiderable cloth mavufattary; l. 


| The ſovercignty of the town belongs Jointly ta the 
States General and the biſhop of Liege; but the force 
alone garrifon it, and are likewife poſſeſſed” of the (a 
power over the convents and ecclefiaſtics, þ virtue f 
which they grant privileges and immunities of all kink 
In other reſpects the town is under the joint gon 
ment of the States and the biſhop; and ” town j 
divided into two departments, each eleQing half d th 
magiftracy, which confifts of 'an equal 


an equal number of 
res „ Ac and Papiſts, bon in the et 
iege. Eve r both ſovereigns (end. four decids 

e a thes are called, th at 755 L* 
the final determination of cauſes, and other affairs nlp 
ber * the town, — ͤ 

Aadientiy Macftricht was imamediately. fbjet, u. 

head of the German empire; but in 1304 the pn 
rg ceded it 5 g. II. duke of Brabant. Ia in 
this city was taken by the ps of the s Ge! 

and in 1648 their poſſeſion b- it was r 
crown of Spain, at the peace of Munſter. In 1672, tl 
French made themſelves maſters af it, and in 1676, N. 
liam TH. king of England endeayqured to one f 
but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege with the: lals. of 3m 
men, and he himſelf during the fiege received a wo 
in his arm. It was however reſtored to, the Dutch uhh 
peace of Nimeguen. In ſhort, in 1748, agreeable-to hh; 
preliminaries of the peace of Aix la Chapelle, it un 
ceded to the French, wha again evacusted it at d n 


* 


cluſidn of the peace. 5 


About two muſket-ſhots from this place ſtanda a l, 
called St. Peterſburg, which being much higher thants 
town, and having been very detrimental to it in ak 
mer ſiege, the States General cauſed a very ſtrong fat 
to be erected upon it in 1701, under the name of 5. 
Peter's fort. This lying within the territory of Le 
the biſhop- complained loudly of this - proceeding; u 
in 1717 the affair was accommodated. On this bil 
an excellent horizontal quarry, with an entrance to l 
cloſe by the Maeſe, ſo that carts, go. in and ynload u 
the bank of the river. Within this - quarry am lou 
paſſages ſupported by innumerable ſquare pillars 
are every where twenty feet high, and in many plus 
more. It has ſeveral vent holes cut in it, as allo uns 
ſmall reſervoirs, and in war-time it is. a. ſafe refug* ® 
the country people, who being acquainted with all W 
windings, ſecure their cattle and valuable effects in lla 
ſubterranean retreat, which affords room for forty thus 
ſand men. A ſtranger who ſhould viſit it without ® 
experienced guide, would be in danger not-only df e, 
wildering himſelf, or of ſtumbling againſt the come"®; 
the pillars; but of being ſuddenly ſhot by villains lu, 
ing there. The upper part of the hill conſiſts of 
corn land, and on the fide towards the 


the river, lies in the dutchy of Limburg, and is called Wyk. the monaſtery of Slavante. T1 
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1 bb 8. 5 3 1 | 
N 2 bowed 8 diſtrict 5 between the Ger- 
he gt of Plane Hondt, the Scheſd, and Auſtrian Flan- 
4 rbb erer) was ceded! by Spain ar the peace of 
10 her, eo the Siates Generel, and afterwards enlarged 
8 haber, r at the barrier treaty of 1715, and ebmtains 
. ad the little tons of Ardenburg, Ooftburg, 
1 wh and other ſmall places. , 025 * 3 das n inb 
hrs, and in French FEctuſe, ſtands on a bay in 

1 duys, vcean, named the horſe- market, from the fup- 

Germ" lance it bears in ſtormy weather, to the 
1 | f 2 marker filled with thoſe animals. "The town. 
7 pie large in circuit; but the greateſt part of it is 


garden and bleaching 


1 | 
: h ws 
ein uf , and the country towards the ſouth 
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grounds. It is 


* 


* ” 
* * 


fenced by the bay, and by a morafs, which euefy flood 
is laid under water. Alf the efforts of an enemy cannot 
hinder its communication with. the ſea, whence it may 
receive all . and reinforcements. Its air, 
however, is ſo unhealthy, that the garriſon is changed 
every year. The governor's power extends. to all the 
fortified towns in Flanders, belonging to the States Ge- 
neral, The harbour is ſo choaked up, that, to the very 

zat detriment of the town, it admits only of ſmall vel. 
els. The old caſtle, which ſtood by the Fl de of the hax- 


F 


1 
bour, is at preſent converted into lodgings for the gover- 
nor and other military officers. In 1405, the Engliſh 
miſcarried in their attempt on this place. In 158) it was 
taken by the Spaniards ; but in 1604 recovered by prince 
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Foſſils, and Mingrals., Its Springs, 
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hs Fruits, Vegetables, and Animals. 


WISSERLAND, or Switzerland, the Helvetia of 
Y the N is 2 on 2 _ by er. 90 
be welt by the Sundgaw, Burgundy, and the country of 
:x; on the ſouthward by Sayay, the Milaneſe, and the 
nitories of Venice; and on the eaſtward by the county 
Tyrol and Swabia. Its Lede length, according to 
ching, is about two hundred and eighteen miles, and 
þ breadth one hundred and forty-two. e vagcs © 
Though Swiſſerland is fit: between the forty-fifth 
the forty-eighth degrees of north latitude, yet lying 
nung the Alps, the bigheſt mountains of Europe, the 
r 1s much ſharper than in moſt northerly latitudes. 


Kiuers, aud Lakes. 
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th, moſt of the Alps conſiſting of lofty chains of 
ountains ranged one upon another, with only nar- 
In vallies between. Theſe mountains are alſo compoſed 
ttupendous rocky maſſes, two, faur, and even fix 
ing piled on each other, and from four to twelve thou- 
dd feet high, One peak of a mountain called the Got- 
ad, is by du Cret computed. at fixteen thouſand five 
ndred French feet. The lower parts of theſe high 
euntains are covered with woods and paſtures, the her- 
ge in which is of a remarkable length and richneſs. The 
dle abounds with a great variety of edariferous berbs, 

buſhes and excellent -ſpripgs, and in ſummer 
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Ickets, 


reſorted to by herdſmen with their cattle. The third 
t of theſe mountains almoſt entirely conſiſt of eraggy 
aride rocks, ſome of which are quite bare, 
Out the leaſt herbage growing upon them, while 
eis are continually covered with ſnow or ice. The 
1 between theſe icy and ſnowy mountains appear 
many ſmooth frozen lakes, and from them vaſt 
mp of ice frequently fall down into the more 
*X 11 beneath. It is from theſe maſſes, and the 
4 Far ice and ſnow, that the greateſt part of the 
; Oo rivers in Swiſſerland are derived. The ice 
* * the canton of Glaris, and aſter paſſing 
b : off territory of the. Griſons, and from thence 
WPF of Uri, terminate in the diſtrict of Bern. 
of Ur * 1 theſe mountains are thoſe in the can- 


manier, which ſend forth rivers. to all the principal 
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fil 0 in Mountains and Vallies. Ius different Climate, 


bis is indeed the higheſt country in this part of the 


| 


y, St. Gotthard, Furka, Criſpalt, and 


= Maurice. The a out for three months, till 
Jong weſt may be laid under Water; but the north | they had eaten up alf the leather, mice, amd rats they 
. higher, has a double wall. On the eaſt it is | could find, 7 | e ; | 
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WISSERLAND, with their Allies, | 


This is the moſt dreary part of all Swiſſerland; for on 
the ſummits of theſe mountains an eternal cold almoſt 
conſtantly. prevails, with hard gales of. wind, and very 
damp fogs ; while the valleys, except ſome towns and 
villages,. with a few fields and vineyards, thick woods, 
and rich paſtures, are covered with lakes, and the fum- 
mer heats are there frequently ſa inſupportable, that the 
inhabitants betake themſelves to the mountains, though 
in winter their houſes are almoſt buried in. ſnow. In 
| many places within a ſmall compaſs, the four ſeaſons are 
- ſeen. at once, and fometimes fummer and winter are fo 
near each other, that ane hand may take up ſnow, and 
| the other pluck the flowers 

During the greateſt part of the year the clouds hang 
beneath the peaks of the higheſt mountains, and from 
thoſe peaks they reſemble a ſea, from which the peaks 
'riſe like iflands, Sometimes they break, and thus diſplay 
a view-of the extenſive country beneath. From the riſing 
and ſinking of theſe clouds, the inhabitants form —. : 
certain conjectures with reſpect to the weather. Not one 
of the above mountains is without a cataract, and as the 
eye by reafon of the intervention of the clouds is not al- 
ways able to reach the beginning of them, they look as if 
poured down from heaven upon the rocks. T 

The water thus falling from one rock to another, makes 
an aſtoniſhing noiſe, and raiſes a miſt around it, on which 
when the ſun beams play, is formed d Fa e ſight, 
particularly at the foot of the cataract, where thoſe beams 
exhibit rainbows of the moſt lively colours. | 

Among theſe mountains are many medicinal ſprings, 
ſome of which form cold and others warm baths, cele- 


5 


brated for their extraordinary virtues. 


| 


Very different from this is the remaining ſmaller part 
of Swiſſerland, including the county of 'Thurgaw, which 
is a part of the cantons of Zurich, Schaffhauſen, Berne, 
'Bafil, Selothurn, and Freyburg; for though this diſ- 
trict is not without mountains, ſome of which are even 
two thouſand or two thouſand five hundred feet. high 
yet it is much more level than the above mentioned part; 
and the foot of the mountains, and ſometimes alſo the 
very ſummits, are covered with vineyards, corn- fields, 
meadows, and paſture. grounds. Here are likewiſe no 
rocky precipices, no cataracts, few trees, and, in ſum- 
mer, neither ſnow nor ice. The mountains, inſtead of 
being interrupted with vaſt chaſms or abyſſes, are gene- 
rally entire, and compoſed of a few eminences, the ſum- 
mits of which are ſo far from ſhooting into peaks, that 
they are flat or round to the extent of many miles, with- 
out any conſiderable inequality, and frequently afford 
not only paſturage, but arable land. It is only _— 
| i he | e ee 


Tue fields, though generally ſtony, are fertile, and the 


300 | 
© Jong rains that the clouds fink below the. eminences. 


- meadows are in moſt. places planted with fruit-trees. . 
There is no country in the world better ſupplied with 
c water, ſays Mr. Addiſon, than the ſeveral. parts of 
«© Swiſſerland that I travelled through. One meets every 
Where in the roads with ſprings. continually running 


* into huge. troughs that ſtand underneath them, which | 


« jg PREY commodious in a country that fo much. 
© abounds with horſes and. cattle. It has ſo many 
< fprings breaking out of the ſides of the hills, and ſuch 
« yaſt quantities of wood to make pipes with, that it 
© js no wonder they are ſo well ſtocked with fountains.” 
Indeed theſe comparatively level parts of Swiſſerland are 
watered only by a few rivers; but thoſe are lage. 
| There are here found great numbers of petrifactions, 
and the foſſil tribe is very conſiderable, as chalk, mundic, 
ſeveral kinds of clay for the making of earthen-ware, and 
crucibles, as alſo terra-figillata and ſulphur. In many 
parts ſlate is very common; and though white marble be 
ſcarce, the country abounds in a black ſort interſperſed 
with veins of white, as alſo with brown, yellow, and, in 
ſome places, with a green, and even carnation coloured 
marble. Red porphyry, ſpeckled with white, has Jikewiſe 
been found in the icy mountains. Common gypſum and 
alabaſter are not uncommon, and of the latter here is the 
fine ſort ſo much prized by ſculptors. A kind of flone 
full of glittering ſparks of a brown colour, and capable 
of a fine poliſh, is very common here; and ſeveral 
ſorts of cryſtal compoſed of lamina and angular columns. 


Its other foſſils are ſandſtone, ſaltpetre, falt, pit-coal, and | 


near Roche a pure and tranſparent ſulphur, with a rich 
ſulphureous ore. Gold-duft is found among the ſand of 
ſome of its rivers; but in no great quantities. Swiſſerland 
has alſo filver, copper, lead, and more particularly iron 
ores, of which-Gunzen, a lofty mountain in the county 
of Sargans, yields three kinds, namely, black, red, and 
iron coloured, which being mingled by fuſion, without 
any other ingredient, form a true ſteel, It muſt, how- 
ever, be owned, that the metals of this country are gene- 
rally obſerved to be brittle, ahd accordingly all metallic 
attempts, a few iron mines-excepted, have turned out to 
the diſadvantage of the undertakers.” 

The principal rivers are the Rhine, a name given by 
the Swiſs to all ftreams and rivers in general: it has its 
riſe in the country of the Griſons, and, with reſpe& to 
its ſource, is divided into the Anterior, the Middle, and 
Hinder. The Anterior or Upper Rhine iſſues from a 
ſmall lake on a mountain commonly called the Oberalp, 
and by ſome Cima del Baduz. The ſource of the Middle 
Rhine lies in Luckmanier, a part of the Adula chain, 
and, after a courſe of about ſix hours, joins the Anterior 
Rhine. The Hinder Rhine riſes about three hours diſ- 
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tance in a mountain called, by the Italians Monte del | 
Uccello, or Birds-hill. The other rivers are the Ruſa, | 


which iſſues from the lake called Lago di Luzendro, on 

the mountain called St. Gotthard, = 

rivulets, precipitates itſelf through a deep and narrow 

valley down ſeveral rocks; but at length becomes more 
entle, then falls into the lake at the four Foreſt towns ; 

but at Lucern again makes its appearance under its for- 
mer name, and ſoon after receives the Leſſer Emmat, or 

Emmen, which riſes in the mountains, and at laſt diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Aar, or Aren. This laſt river, 

which proceeds from the mountain of Grimſel, at length 

falls into the Rhine. The Rhone is firſt formed by a 

water which iſſues out of two rocks of ice on the Furka 

chain, and precipitates itſelf with a thundering noiſe 

between two rocks of an aſtoniſhing height, which re- 

ceiving ſeveral rivulets in its courſe, runs into the lake 
of Geneva, and iſſuing again from thence traverſes the 

territory of that city, and after watering a ſmall part of 
Savoy enters France. The Teſin, in Italian Teſino, 
Tiſes partly from two lakes on the mountain of St, Got- 

thard, and partly from ſeveral other lakes on the moun- 
tains, and after paſſing through the valley of Livis, and 

the Lago Maggiore, enters the dutchy of Milan, and at 


OS 


length loſes itſelf in the Po. „ 
'The large lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Neuenburg, Biel, 
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| cultivated and worked, and the like may. be ſaid 


a rock. 
which in ſummer perfectly reſemble other hares, but 


ſcarce diſtinguiſhable among the fnow. Here are i 
yellow and white foxes in 


Among the birds, the moſt remark $t 
geyer, which delights in the higheſt peaks, and reſendly 


having joined two | 


Zurich, the four Foreſt towns, Thun, and Brien, with 
| ; | | 
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waters the borders of Thurgaw, aud x Rance whic 
Gall, belongs alſo to the Helvetic S abbey 


furniſhing the inhabitants wich the 
1 wich the 


1 
— 


The levels and valleys produce grain: b. 
ſufficient quantity to 1 all e nt 
conſumption, Barley is ſowed in 2 very . 
tion, the oats in a warmer ſoil, rye in a Warmer 10 lau 
the warmeſt of all is ned to ſpelt. Flax * 
They have alſo begun to plant tobacco. Th my 
Vaud, the cantons of Berne and Schaffhauſen, the y & 
lein, and the Valais, produce the beſt, wines in $; Vet 
land. There are here plenty of apples, 1 
cherries, plums, cheſnuts, and the parts toward, | 
abound in peaches, morells, almonds, fie a3 
pomegranates, and others. Moſt of the cantons 12 
f wild animals the chamois goats, are the n.; 
markable, and of two different Decie 18 * Ws 
make their conſtant abode in the higheſt and wildeſ nom 
tains, to which ſcarce any acceſs can be found. Tis 
are of a reddiſh brown, and for the moſt part 
ſmaller than the others. The ſecond ſpecies are of a lp 
brown colour, and do not confine themſelves to the an. 
mits of the mountains; but likewiſe reſort to the yak 
and thickets in the vales,Þ © © 
The marmouſet is a kind of badger, and toward vn 
ter they grow ſo exceeding fat as to weigh tweiity ponds 
by which means they become an eaſier prey tothe pia 
and hunters. They burrow either in the earth, or ug 


. 
it g 


bone 


Among the Alps are likewiſe found a foicky of wi 


winter become all over white, inſomuch that they as 


great numbers, which in vis 


ter come down to the valleys. IEOT LITE BA 
table is the lane 
a large eagle, of ſo prodigious à ſize, that its wings i 
u. 9 fourteen rz it preys alike hs! wil 
and tame animals. There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of iu 
fit for eating, as the moor-cock, the rail, the lupe, is 
partridge, and ſome others. 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuftems of the 7 
their Magazines for Corn; their Management f it 
Cattle ; the Popu 77 of the Country ; their Langu, 

. Religions, and the Unanimity that generally prevail any 

them with the Sciences, Manufattures, and Cn 


HE Swiſs are generally tall, well made, ogg ff 
laborious ; they are diſtinguiſhed by their ha 

their ſteadineſs in their reſolutions, and their braver. 
is the principal endeavour of the ſeveral cantons to je 
ſerve the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of mannem n 
to baniſh from among them every thing that has MM 
pearance of pomp or ſuperfluity ; for ſhould dre 
feaſting, and balls, once get among the cantons, Wy 
military roughneſs would be ſoon- loſt ; their temp 
would become too ſoft for their climate, and ber 
pences exceed their income; and, as the materiab 
luxury muſt be brought from other nations, te "oa 
ſoon ruin a country that is not overſtocked w 4 
Hence every thing is prohibited that may introduce 1 
and luxury. Beſides the ſeveral fines ſet upon * 
games, balls, and feaſting, they have man 
which greatly contribute to the preſervation ot u 
tient ſimplicity. 1 
The citizens, at the head of the government, d | 

to appear at all their public aſſemblies 1n'3 bl * 
and a band. The dreſs of the women is eaten 
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$i: hens to the Ae granaries 


th 3 obſe 

ee of Geneva. Th of of the little council 
deputed for this offi 

a ſufficient. quantity of proviſions, 

caſe of war or famine at leaſt two yeatd.. Their maga- 


| be filled in times of the greateſt plenty, in or- verninents, and two protefted plates 


zines muſt 


that afford to fell — and increaſe the 
ale 09, ſmall expence.to'its members. | Be- 
les, that the three managers may have no temptation 
ts pay too great a price out of the public. treaſury, or to | 
inpoſe upon the public by purchaſihg bed corn; nohe of 
them muſt, 
from their own elde and: that the filling 
ines may not N their market, W raiſe the 
price of proviſions at home, they muſt no cbm 
vithin hap miles of een * 
ity of corn may not 7 

A pit Horte * obliged: 5 
ef it, by which means the moſt conſiderable branch 
the public revenue is raiſed 3 and the cbrn being ſold out 
it a much dearer rate than it was bought up, the prin- 
ipal income of the common=yealth,, which pays the pen 
ſons of moſt of its N RE ent is raiſed on 


tavellers, 


wile keep 


of Berne 
of horſes 


| ae of inhabitants is ated at two 3 
eſe are divided into three c $3 the nobility, the 


bur hers,. 


n Gen 


ery one 


harers of 


V oh 
| Si; $575 i 
ph ſony and are ſeld 


enough to ſpend at taverns and pablic 

The inhabitants derive their principal ſubſiſtence from 
the grazing of cattle, which is here very profitable ; both | 
the valleys and the middle part of thoſe, enormous moun- | 
ps, yielding excellent fodder. White meats 
ne the uſual food of the peaſants, and ſuch as labour in 
of the ſummer their cattle 
are driven up among the Ales, and there committed to | 
the care of perſons {tiled — who pay them a certain 
ſum for keeping them, The Senns on all the Alps like- 


tains the Al 


the mines. In the beginning 


ing two ſorts of cheeſe and butter; and theſe people alſo 
ink this whey themſelves. The Swiſs cheeſe is much 
eſleemed in other parts of Europe; but the beſt is that 


for the French cayalry.. - 


dwiſſerland is more RN hack rigen 
mie, the women being remarkably prolific; yet in 
gh provinces there is not ſo mY 
Th rh the whole country little more than a hundred. 
8 roteſtant cantons are better inhabited, and more 
xd. the Popiſh, which is owing to the celibaey | thoſe 


on N 
ki National Pride, maintains that in Swifſerland 


ir eflate equally among all their children, and thus 

o the republi tons ate alſo with figures of the moſt beautiful 

es ruſh for an overgrown eſtute no ſovher' falls TD 

Iivided wo ef one who has many children; than it is 
o many parts, that though it renders the brbœeades, velv 


ove the 10 rich enough, they are not raiſed too much a- Its woolleti a are druggets, calamancoes, 


generally weari ating 
are.to be avg their; dn 

eh, n ranks of both ſexes 
? | a bat theſe, ire Far 
are merely; marks Gf Acting 
of Bern e known. by ſthe 
Ts 8 W than: thoſe 


1 
not very uncommon to ſee i 
pot ee „ 


11 88 


n 
13 * 


Gy rac is mer Cn, Have the 
myth m_ one another. adminiſtration of 
much the 


vernment, it will 
e in theſe reſpects by the little 


upon any pretenee, furniſſi _ 1 
the mg. 


to furniſh themſelves out 


or ſuch of their o.] n gy as have . moe 


hogs, which are fed with the whey after mak- 


and the canton of F reyburg. Great numbers 
are likewiſe- bred here, which are bought uß 


— 


generally 


a8 ſingle e 


the number of convents for both ſexes. 


and the peaſants. 5. Zimmermann, in his 


ore common than even in England. 
eva and Swiſſerland it is- cuſtomary to divide 


lives at his eaſe, without becoming dang 


ſufficient | 


of os think, 22 


| 


| 
[ 


cc Were the Swiſs Ae 


* ; 


evel — the reſt. In theſe little republics this 


Airs are tranſacted, 
5 rb wane 2 9 ons ahd che Valais. 
k patt f che then ef Freyburg ind ind ev dependences, 


| with check of Wort and the eit of. Geneva, che principa- 
lieh of Neunburg, 'the Upper and Lower Valais, 55 


it is 
veral diſtricts ef the Griſdns they! —5 the Chur Traliag, 
with this difference; that in for 
Lag and is” «cordingly. tet 5 

others it has no ſmall affinity with — lu, Tndeed 
in ra ene Gt Tealiati . prevails ; but in in each 


of: Syders undi Sitten, the Fren KF EP | 
Ny Bart hes arg rg 


aces tk PRI on the 
„ while 1 in 


wich different 
Tde two 


of 
Nen are the Calyiniſt and Po- bp 


| piſh ; the —_— is profeſſed by four cantons, five an- 


nexed places, and three governments: the 11 is eftab- 


| liſhed in ſeven” caritons,” ' three incorporated Bing, 
| twelve: d 
places: Ti two cantons 3 the Iilcone, 124 go- 


Ferernments; and the like oh: 4 of 


1 reli ions 225 


on un equal footing. Each town, pier, ate, has 
its own. particular te 01 ; for the 12 gement of 
its chu ſchools, and veher ical affairs. 


have ofteri conhdered, With 3 great deal of Nenne, 


& ſays the ingeniotts Mr, Addi n Sue ound þ peace- 
«© and tfabquity er that feigns in Swillerland, and its al- 
mos. It is very wonderful fach à knot of 


« governments, which att fo e VIA among themſelves, 


in matters of religion; maintain {6 unifiterrupted an 
«© union and correſpondence, that 6 ohe of them is for 
| © invading the rights of another, but remains content. 


cs within the bounds of its firſt eſtablifhimebt;. This 1 
- aſctibed. 2 the nature of the 
Kitation f their government. | 
il of ambition, ſome 
ec or other of their ſtates would . Ret/ break in 
„ ape the reſt; or were the ſtates ſo many principali- 
6e ties, hey might often have ati ambitious ſoyereign at 
c the head of them, that would imbroil his neighbours, 
cc and ſacrifice the repoſe of his ſubjects fo his ownglory.” 
The ſciences are CONTI *I of ifferland - NY. an ap- 
plication equal to th at 0 e and the man 
eminent ſcholars it has ah 8 ced are illuſtrious proofs * 
the genius of the inhabitants, There are * good 
foundations. for the inſtruction of youth, eſpecially among 
the Calviniſts, who, beſides the meh and ſchools. 
in places, have academies at Zurich, Bern, Lau- 
ſanne, and Geneva, with the celebrated "univerſity at 
Baſil. The Papiſts have alſo ſeveral gymnaſiums and a 
—＋ college at Lauſanne. The Calviniſts have like- 
wiſe literary ſocieties for the improvement of the Ger- 
man tongue at Bern, Zurich, and Baſil: others apply 
their attention to the cultivation of the ſciences, among 
which is the Helvetic ſociety at Baſil, and the œconomi- 
cal ſociety at Bern. Some Swiſs have alſo diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the fine arts, and the number of maſterly 
palnters this couritry can boaſt may be ſeen in the Lives 
- = Swiſs Painters, publiſhed at T Zurich i in 1755. This 
has alſo — ſome excellent en _ 
ſerland ivy number of manufactures. In 
that ce tobacco, that plant is prepared 
both | 1 — | muff. Great quantities 6f flax 
and hemp are ſpun into thread of different fineneſs, for 


c people; and the 


the weaving of linen. Thread, lace, and ſtockings, are, 


likewiſe made here; and Winterthur is noted for its 
neckelottis for men and women. Among its linen ma- 
nufactures are its dimitles, cotelinies, limoges, and trieges. 
Cotton is ſpun and woye into muſſin and ſtuffs. for 
gowns; into r ſtockings, and gloves. Cot- 


colours; In be toads ſeveral ſorts of ſilks, 


articularly p 


gold and Rives 
5 8 | and ſtockings. 


ſattins, damafks, cam\blers, ratines, flannels, blankets; | 
4 G lindſey- \ 


WS : - of the laſt make a Swils guilder, Six angſters are 


— 


| | * 


Bleaching and dying 
chamois; 


| lindſey-woolſey,,. ald'ockings. . 

are likewiſe rlormed in the heſt 
magufagtures are thoſe of hats, Cos 
leather for all uſes, 


— 
* 


» 


ly famous. 


and the Schwits, calls leather,” arg panic 
Horn is worked into, a.yariety. of utenfls, Wi 
Lauſanrie are famous: for (theif eartheg-wares, parti- 
cularly for;. their beautiful white -and./painted/fovesz 
and ſeyeral places make a very: pretty-porcelam; ; The 
marble of this country is fawn and poliſhed- at home; 
but the greateſt part of the 8 chtyſtals met with 
here are carried to Italy. Their gold and ſilver manu- 
facturers deal in laces, fringes; &c, and the beſt gold - 

beaters ate thoſe. of Baſil. ; 8 veral places trade largely in 
toys; neat and good watches are made here, and Stviſ- 
_ A not without ſkilful printers, braziers, founders; 
V% ͤ—pÄP!p MD, 2881 e15te 
The fituation, of this country between German 


11 
15 3 


0 4 » 


France, and Italy, with its navigable lakes and rivers, 
particularly the Rhine and the Rhone, by Which it has 
a communication both with the German ocean and the 
Mediterranean, together with droves of pack-horſes: for 
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his xefdfaly but ſet or "the 
moſt infamous characters for 
adminiſtration becotning 
dreſſed their petitions and" E. 
butiWithdut ſucve fs: 2? 


vernor of Under y 
and, in che wantenn 


b 


© at Ae 
12 
ſtorie 


Is 


3 uf 
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ſe to giye hi 


the conveyance of goods over the mountains where. 110 


| cartlages can paſs, fender the trade of this country very: 
extenſiv beeſe, butter, horſes; 


e. Its principal exports are c 
horned cattle, thavp, ne wine, and ſeveral of the above 
manufactures. On the other hand, this country imports 
Train from Swabia, Tirol, and Alſace, as alſo hemp and 
; flax ; with wine, wool, ſalt, ſeveral ſpecies of manufac- 
tures, and particularly American and Aſiatic goods. 

* The, coinage in all the cantons and incorporated ſtates 
is notalike : Zurieb, Baſil, Schaff hauſen, and St. Gall, 
follow the ſtandard of Germany; while Bern, Lucern, 
Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, Freyburg, Solothurn, 
| Geneva, Neuenburg, and the Valais, keep to the old 

Burgundian ſtandard. _ e e e Dot owns? 

The loweſt coin here, according to Dr. Buſching, is 
the heller, or haller, which is the ſixteenth part of a 


89 


penny, two of which make a pfenning, or angſter; Zu- 


rich coins drey hallerlins, or three hallers; and Bern 
dreyerlin, or vierer. Another ſmall piece here is the rap, 
ſix of which go to a plapper, and ten to a batz, and fif-' 


equal to a Zurich ſhilling, ſeven hellers to a kreutzer; 
and four hellers to a Bernlander, or Chur batz. Bern 
and Zug have likewiſe their half kreutzers ; Zug, Frey- 
burg, and Solothurn, coin three kreutzer pieces; and 
Bern ſome of ten and twenty. The batzes are of three 
ſorts; the good, which are coined at Schaff hauſen, are 
of the value of ſixteen pfennings; the Zurich batzes are 
equal to fifteen pfennings ; and thoſe of Berne to four- 
teen: there are alſo half batzes. A gemein gulden 
uſually paſſes for fifteen good batzes, and ſixteen Zurich 
| batzes ; a Bern gulden for fifteen Bern batzes, or thirty- 
ſix Zurich ſhillings ; and a lander for thirty-two. In the 


country of the Griſons OE blutzgers, or thirty-five 
Zurich ſhillings, make a gulden. e gold coins here 
are whole, half, and quarter ducade. 


ir * 


The Hiflory of Swiſſerland ; with a general Account of the 
Regulations with reſpect to the thirteen United Cantons in 
general: the Titles by which they are 7 by foreign 
States + their ſeveral-Governments : their military Eflabliſb- 
ments, and the Contingents of each State; with the Regula- 
tions with regard to ſuch of- their Troops as enter into the 
Service of foreign Princes. 8 | 


H E antient Helvetians were a Gauliſh or Celtic 

| people, . and Helvetia, which received its name 
from them, was divided into four cantons or territories. 
Julius Cæſar was the firſt who reduced the inhabitants 
under the dominion of the Romans, who founded. colo- 
nies here; and their - dominion continued till the fifth 
century, when the country was over-run by the Burgun- 
dians and Germans, and at length became united to the 
German empire; but about the year 1300 the emperor 
Albert I. not only refuſed to 2 2. their antient privi- 


and abilities; theſe were Gerhard Staufach, 


| entered into a perpetual alliance, which proved the ongi 


_ . | is neceſſary for their mutual defence, ''a 
| ting differences that may ariſe 


bound and carried pri oner fo 


# 


F Lucern ; but Tell happily eſcapin 
croſſing the lake, retired into the m 


waited for an opportunity of deſtro 
1 ſhot him as he was paſſing 5 the toad. 

The people now univerſally expreſſed their hatred x 
gainſt the tyrants, and the inhabitants of Uri, 'Schyi, 
and Underwald, who had from time immemorial poſſeſt] 
the right of being governed by their on magi 
with other. important privileges, united in order to defeat 
themſelves to the laſt extremity. For this purpaſe the 
choſe three commanders, gentſemen of approved * 
Walter 
Furſt, and Arnold Melchthal, who ' ſecretly apreed u 
ſurpriſe and demoliſh the caſtles in which the imperial gy | 
vernors reſided. ; FRO ) F "154 . 2: er 333 1 | 
This reſolution being effected, theſe three places joit- 
ed again in a league for ten years, which gave birth ts 
the Helvetic Jaw. heh The emperor Albert thinking. 


this a proper time for totally reducing theſe places by fore 
of arms, haſted to Baden to begin % reparations ; but 


being on his return murdered by John of Hapſburg, the”? 
deſign was dropped till the houſe of Auftria invented u. 
other pretence for falling on the United Cantons. Thele 
and other parts of Swiſſerland adhering to the empem 
was ſo extremely irritated, that he put the inhabitants d 
Schwitz under the ban of the empire, becauſe 

their conteſts with the abbey of Einſidlen, they had 
ſome of the monks; priſoners ; and they were excomm- 
nicated by the biſhop of Conſtance. Soon after Lv 
pold, duke of Auſtria, in 1315; attacked the Confede 
rates with an army of twenty thouſand men; but wat 
feated at Morgarten, in the canton of Schwitz. yo 
this, on the eighth of December, in the ſame year, Ur 


of the preſent Helvetic Confederacy. In 1332 Lon 
acceded to it; in 1351 they were joined by wich m 
Glaris; and in 1352 their number was increaſed, by thr 
being joined by Zug and Bern. For the ſpace of 115 
years this confederacy was compoſed only of theſe eight | 
cantons; but in 148r Freyburg and Solothurn, and 9 
La Baſil and Schaffhauſen, 2 e into 7 1 

eracy; in 1513 Appenzel alſo aceeded to t:. 
The federal union, however, extends no farther tht; 
f 0 nd ach /i 
between tas u % 
towns or cantons, and in all other affairs they are left u 
their liberty, particularly with reſpect to conclu 7 
liances with foreign powers, their granting aux" 
receiving ſubſidies, permitting a paſſage to foreign T3 
and alſo 2 their en e 5 
ſending of envoys to forei tes, adjuſting tn 
their > Hoa or: coliitle . 0s in, and other ae 
public concern, though, both in their foreign am * 
meſtic affairs, great pains are taken to produce in 9 
nimity of opinion, in order to add the greater 


leges, without condeſcending to alledge any reaſon for 


their reſoluti 


. 
ons. Beſides, every town” nton Þ 


and ca 


* 


N 


— 
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its own 


envoys 74+ 0 7 
, l cher conſtitution ) enäcged laws and ordinances, 
een 109 de eee ab xetciſed al 


6 Arete confederacy was acknowledged to | 
per? 


; Ol he til of 1 be moſt valiant, firm and full of dignity, | 
oft. « on beſt beloved friends the common confederates of all 


| nmon ee eral | . The Town of St. Gall” 2 — 200 
it « the thirteen cantons and other places of Swifferland.,” | Biel A | 
6 li The French king addrefles them in the following manner. Baden — 
o 170 our very dear and great friends and confederates“ dburgan 
lite « the burgo-maſters, advoyers, landammen, and coun- | The Free Bailliages | 300 
at in 6 cl of the Swiſs league in Upper Germany.“ The Sargans —ʃ.]è 300 
ads king of Great Britain hey them, „ The illuſtrious and | The Rheinthal or Rhein Vale: = — 200 
nd x 6 moſt mighty lords, th conſuls,” ſeneſchals, lahdam- | _ Lauwis —— — ——_ 400 
« men, and 1 of the confederated Swiſs cantons, Luggaris . === 200 
el + a cur very dear friends.” The king of Sweden ftiles | Mendri! :! — 100 
wi tiem, © The noble, moſt mighty, magnificent, and re- | 2 Mayththal a 100 
ſeſſel nowned people, our dearly beloved friends, conſuls, Z * en #2 3 da loan £51 . | 
Tates, ſeneſchals, landammen, ſenators, and communities | 8 Total 13,400 
cfend Lc thirteen confedetraned . , ͤ c ᷣͤ ß. 
| they fPruflia writes to The high born, noble, moſt firm, |. Beſides which, each canton and incorporated diſtrict is 
urage k yiſe, and very learned, our fingularly beloved friends, | to have in'readineſs'one field-piece, with all other imple- 
Valter | of all offices and other poſts of honour, the burgo- ments, powder, ball, &c. that on the firſt notice their 
ed to | | maſter, prætor, bailiffs, and council of the -thirteen | ſuccours may be ſent without delay. Alſo every confede- 
u. confederated cantons of Zurich, Bern, Lucern, &c.“ rated and incorporated diſtrict, for the ſecond and third 
” nd the Pope's addreſs to the catholic cantons runs thus: | draught; is to furniſh and hold in readineſs double the 


To our beloved ſons the prætors, landammen, &c. 


| fay, of Lucern, &c. the defenders of the faith. The 
Pnited Cantons in rank are reckoned next to Venice. 
0 them belong in common twenty-one bailliages, two 
ns, and the fre number of lordſhips. Eleven other 


pnfederacy, or with particular ſtate. 
form of government-in the ſtates of ' the Helvetic 
public is in ſome monarchical, in others ariſtocrati- 
ch and in others again democratical.” Their ſoygreigns 
the princes of the empire, as the biſhop of Bail, 
abbot of St. Gall. The ariſtocratical governments 
* the cantons of Zurich, Baſil, and Schaffhauſen, 
ith ſome incorporated places, as the towns of St. Gall, 
ubldauſen, and Biel, which are governed by ſix burgo- 
is; the cantons of Bern, Lucern, Freyburg, and 
Wlothurn, over which are appointed juſticiaries; and 
eendury and Geneva, where the ſupreme power is 
gd in bailiffs. The demoetatical form of govern- 


— of landammen, and alſo with ſome variation 
Try *ight acceding places, as the Griſons and the 
is; but in all of them every -male from fixteen years 
ade has a vote. A a S011 GORE 
revenues of the ſtates are the uſual imports, tythes, 
va Income 85,8 Þ ; "79 - | . 
their — — js — 2 . forerignty 
reſpect to their military eſtabliſhment, the only 
lar _—_ are thoſe of the 
Deneva, and Arburg; but burgh 4 
, f g. every burgher, pea 
338 muſt exerciſe himſelf in the fe of arms; 
| dar. ſtated days for ſhooting at a mark; fur- 
and 8 proper cloathing, accoutrements, pow- 
itry, and de always. ready for the defence of his 
For x Punctually comply with every article of 


urich, Bern Baſi f | i 
Id +. > Baſil, Freyburg, and Solothurn, have 
their ſubjects into N 0 of horſe and foot 


er the command 
d of proper officers. who are compoſed 
: burghers of the 4 towns. FT Pas 


the counſellors of the eight Swiſs cantons; that is to 


e Helyetian republics are united, either with the whole 


nt geil in the fix canitns of Uri, Schwits, Un- 
il, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzell, Which are under | 


ho of Zurich, Bern, | 


ue this end almo every canton, particularly thoſe | 
at Bern; but the only fortified places are Geneva, Solo- 
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EO a0 129: 
Solothurn 1 


Appenzell — 


Abbot of St. Gall 3 — 1000 


ſame proportion. Such towns and territories as levy ca- 
valry are alſo immediately to maren... 
Ihus, as in the Seven United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, the weak are defended by the ſtrong, and thoſe 
who can ſend at one time only one or two hundred men, 
are generouſly protected by thoſe who are willing to ſend 
as many thouſands ;-and all are mutually engaged in one 


common intereſt, in the defence of their liberties and 


their reſpective laws. Happy would it be for mankind 
in general, were all its princes united by a like confe- 


„„ ff, ß HR 
The above corps, compoſed of tlie troops of all the 


different cantons, form two armies, one conſiſting of the 
troops of Zurich, Lucern, Schwitz, Zug, Baſil, So- 
lothurn, Appenzell, the town of St. Gall, the Thurgaw, 


and the Free Bailliages, Sargans, and Lauwis: to the o- 


ther belong thoſe of Bern, Uri, Underwald, Glaris, 
Freyburg, Schaff hauſen, the abbey of St. Gall, Biel, 
Baden, the Rhein Vale, Luggaris, Mendris, and May- 
enthal. Over the firſt of theſe armies the towns of Zu- 


—— — — 


rich and Lucern nominate each a commander in chief; 
Schwitz and Zug, each a major- general of the artillery; 
Solothurn, a quarter-maſter- general; Appenzell, a pro- 
| voſt-marſhal ; and the town of St. Gall, a waggon-maſter. 
In the latter, the two commanders are appointed - by 


Bern and Uri; the two major-generals,- by Underwald 


and Glaris ; the general of the artillery, by Freyburg; 
the quarter-maſter general, by Schaffhauſen ; the provoſt 


Arif, by 
müſter, by Bie „ e 
Any territory in viſible danger of an attack or ſurprize 
by the enemy, may claim from the next territory all the 
three draughts collectively, and this territory again is to 
demand ſuccour of the next, and ſo on; each 5 
ed to march its contingent to the rendezvous. For the 
more expeditious aſſembling of theſe armies, ſignals are 
ordered to be made on the mountains and high places. 

Swiſſerland is well provided with arſenals, particularly 


thurn, Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Arburg. | 

The Swiſs engage in the ſervice of foreign princes and 

(ney either merely as guards, or as marchipg 9 
| | n 
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the abbot of St. Gall; and the waggon- 
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Zuber is bounded of the north by Swabia and the 
2. county of Schaff hauſen, on the by Th 
and the county of Tockenburg, on the ſouth 
catiton 1 Schwitz, and on tlie weſt by the canton 
and the Free Provinces. | Lbs 
115 * to the learned Scheuchzer, 
N een ee. 5 
plains, corn | eget⸗ 


of all kinds 
Ea 


on the eaſt, 1 
of the fertility o 
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ur. | 
The principal lake in this country is that of Zurich, 
which is — the largeſt in Swiſſerland, it being 
twenty-four miles in length, and about three in breadth. 
The proſpect from it is extremely delightful, the little 
eminences by which it is bordered bei | 
fied with-corn fields and rineyards, d behind theſe is 
every where a gradual aſcent of larger hills terminating in 


the fupendous mountains of Glaris, Schwitz, and the 


Griſons, whoſe ſummits are always coyered with 


The Rhine waters the north ſide of this canton, where 
ſtreams. Out of the lake of Zurich iſſues a river 
flows through the town, and. having a li A 
traverſing the county of Baden, it at laſt Joſes itſelf in the 
This canton is, next to Bern the 
pulous, it being thought capable of bringi 
ſiderable detriment to its agriculture or manufactures. 
The Reformation was begun here by Zwinglius, in 
the whole canton. Religious affairs are 
rection of an eccleſiaſtical council compoſed of eight 
of ten deaneries, including under them a hundred and 
fifty miniſters. 
| petual alliance with Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, and Lu- 
cern, the latter, on ſwearing to the alliance, made no 
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it is joined by the Thur, the Toſs, and oth 
received the Hill, begins to be called the Limmat 
Aar. * 175 
FT near Key 
thouſand fighting men into the field, wi any con- 
1517, in the city of Zurich, and in 1524 
members, two of whom are clergymen, and of a ſynod. 
n the acceſſion of this canton in 1351 to the per- 
difficulty of yielding the preſidency to Zurich, which 
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BY FFP 2.5 
NxgN is terminated to the eaſt by the catitons of Uri, 
Underwald, and Lucern; to the northward by the 
Auftrian foreſt towns, and the cantons of Baſil and''So-' 
thurn; to the weſtward it borders on the canton of 


* 


Has ＋ HE I 40 &1 
cotton ſtockings, "miſlins, lawns, gold and filver | 
and galloons; beſides a foundery for bells, cans" 
4% 67; 2 M 71 


5 : . i . | 
* and other things. 1 3 8 6; li "_ 
"The arms of the. city of Zurich are, a ſhield argent 
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inhabitants, inſtead of Toaves, eat thin barley- cakes, — - 


he Tecond' fort of cheeſe ; but the principal food' of the 
common people is potatoes, and they drink milk or whey + 
but the more wealthy hare wine, which is of a hi 


- 
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7 0 - 4 P 5 1 — * * 
2 J 1 "The temitery of Hai, which is 4% in this canton; 
KEPT. of Lauſanne. - | EEE R 55 3 7 , | | territory | 15 \ 4 C 18 4 7 


according to the above author; extends about eleven hours 
from the ſummiĩt of the Grimſel hill, In the upper val- 
ley are fine woods of beech and pine, with plenty of graſs 
for cattle, both on the heights and low lands. The 


eclothurn, the diſtrict of Biel, the principality of Neuen- 


the ſouthward on the lake of Geneva, the durchy of 
Savoy; and the Valais. It pretty nearly environs the 


ind fifty-one miles in length, and ſeventy-five in breadth, 
it being the largeſt of the thirteen cantons, and form- 
ing in the whole little leſs than one - third of the con- 
| $heuchzer ſtiles this canton, with — its ex- 
tent, figure, and fertility, the moſt valuable gem of all 
Swiſſerland. . The levels yield an exuberance-'of grain 
and fruit, and the high lands afford rich paſtures covered 
with cattle ; whence the. inhabitants” ure in no want of 
milk, butter, and cheeſe. The fineſt ſp6rs here are in 
the country bordering on the lakes of Biel, Neuenburg, 
and Geneva, which not only yield the choiceſt fruits, 
but alſo excellent wine. Here is clay of different co- 
ours, of which earthen- ware is made. In this canton is 
alſo ſound mundic, with a beautiful blue and white ſand- 
lone, uſed at Bern for building. There are here alſo 
pſum, pit · coal, ſulphur, and iron ore. Some gold is 
itewiſe found among the ſands of the Emmat and the Aar. 
The latter of theſe rivers is the largeſt in the whole can- 
ton, and has its ſource within it, receiving the larger 
Emmat, the Sanen, the Senſen, the Wigger, the Aa, 
the Huſs, and the Limmat, and at length loſes itſelf in 
the Rhine, The Candel, or Cander, is an impetuous 
torrent that iſſues from the Gaſter Alp, being joined by 
the riyulet of Alp, and afterwards by the Simmen, whence 
n continues its courſe throughia ne canal three thouſand 
ſert in length, in the making of which an eminence a 
hundred and fifty-two feet high was levelled. - 
Among the lakes the principal is that of Geneva, the 
peateſt part of which is within this canton, and which 
we ſhall deſcribe in treating of Gena. 
50 this canton likewiſe in ſome meaſure belong the 
kes of Neuenburg and Biel, the latter of which is alſo 
alled the Nydaw lake, and is very full of fiſh : it re- 
er into it the Thiele, which-ifſnes from the Neuen- 
ure lake, The borders of this lake are fruitful 3 they 
i planted with many vineyards, and almoſt in its cen- 
2 two ſmall iſlands, the largeſt of which, called St. 
: S, 18 a delightful ſpot covered with meadows, vine- 
Jards, and the moſt beautiful-woods. ” 
55 vimmenthal, or Simmen Vale, in this canton; 
- r. Buſching, extends between twelve and thirteen 
o in length, with a breadth: of only one-quarter or a 


auth, and is on both ſide | ids j 
ö s bounded: by a ridge of high 
2 of equal length, but of _ different quality, 
While oth _ being extremely fertile, and others barren, 
of Simme ers again are merely bare rocks. The rivulet 
df the 4, or Siemen, which traverſes the whole length 
I ee ſaid to have a ſeven-fold ſource, and from 
Ae ance to derive its name, which it has ſince 
dcks — ted tothe vale. The ſtupendous height of the 
Toad 'rend ence vaſt fragments frequently fall into the 
ſul, eſpecial] 2 entrance into the vale ſomewhat fright- 
ion of the during the ſpring, when, by the diſſolu- 
6 ce and ſnow, whole maſſes of rocks ſeparate 


9 


mountains yield moſt excellent roots, and are frequented 
y clamois' goats, and other animals that feſort to che 


| by chan 
bung Franche Comte, and the land of Gex; and to] mountains; as alſo by wild fowl of all kinds. This 


* * 


country likewiſe aboumds in mines, pf 
of lead and iron; as alſo in Mines 1H 


. . gn * '» S | 
arly in thoſe 
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whole canton of Freyburg, extending about a hundred Oer the high” ant called" the Grimſel hin * 


le only in ſummer ; and even then; on account of 


repair by the inhabitants of the Hafsli'vale:” In many 
places chis road is hewn out of the hard rock in a' fer- 


the top of the road towards the north is a lake. On this 
| road, at the foot of a hill, is an inn or hoſpital, where 

every five years the land-holders' of the Haſsli vale ap- 
point an hoſpitaller, as he is ſtiled, who continues there 
from the middle of March to Martinmas, that is, as long 


as the rond is paſſable, and accommodates travellers 'with 


meat and drink, for which thoſe pay who re able, bu 
the poor are entertained gratis. Theexpence is defray 


federacy, and even in ſome places beyond it. 
South ward from the hoſpital an ice vale exterids two 
hours in length, and afterwards for ſix hours more winds 
to the weſt with the mountains, terminating at laſt at 
the high ice- mountain of Schreckhorn; and in this vale, 
which is called the Grimftelthal, lies the ſource of the 
river: Aar, or Aren. On a part of the Grimſel hill, cal- 
led Zinkenberg, 2 al- pit was diſcovered" in 1719; 
which yielded to the value of upwards of thirty 
thouſand rixdollars; many pieces dug in it weighing 
from four to ſeven and eight hundred pounds, moſt 
which were without flaw, and as tranſparent as water. 

The canton of Bern is well cultivated and very popu- 
lous, containing thirty-nine large and ſmall towns, and 
above thirteen villages, with about four hundred thou- 
fand perſons. ' The German is the prevailing-language 
in the greateſt part of the canton; but in the Foreign 
Lands; as they are called, the French is moſtly nſed. * 
| "Phe whole canton is Proteſtant, except a few Papiſts, 
who reſide in the Vale of Frick. Fhe churches 'of the 
German territory of Bern are ranged under fix chapters, 
each of which has a dean, who is appointed by the daily 
council of Bern, and alſo a treaſurer affifted by certain 
jurats; and theſe, every year, in conjunction with ſuch 
| officers of the bailliage as live within their department, hold 


a chapter or ſynod. © * [ 7 KM 76541 
In the year 1353 the city of Bern concluded a perpe- 
tual union with oi, Schwitz, and Underwald, and thus 
became a member of the confederacy. One article of this 
union was, that Bern ſhould likewiſe aſſiſt Zurich and 
Lucern, when required by- the three above-mentioned 
cantons, as allies of thoſe ftates, and, at the requeſt of 
thoſe cantons, Zurich and Lucern were alſo to affiſt 
Bern. This canton, on account of its power and opu- 
lence; has been zllowcd the ſecond rank among the con- 
ſederates. | e 

Its arms are gules, a bear fable, rampant, on a bend 
or. 
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122 | ut” the inhabitants in 
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18 ice, it being brought over the mountains from Vivis. 
| Dome parts" produce good fruit, and the tivulcts abound 
boch with red and common trout . 
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the ice and ſnow, is very difficult, troubleſome, ànd dan- 
| gerous, and is with great labour and enpence kept in 


| pentine form, "ſecured with walls, and connected by 
bridges that extend from one rock to another; and or 


| by an annual colle&ion made throughout the whole con- 
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are diftributed all over the country, eſpecially at the | ing vaulted over, has been converted into a muſic-mon 


with the roads, bye-ways, and different parts of the — gr mga ak ry ers 


| five men, and three non - commiſſioned officers included, | five building, in which, beſides the artillery, — ber 
2s a garriſon for Fort Arburg 


c.ruit- chamber, the commiſſioners of which conſiſt of two | at the head of the hall, aiming at che apple on Ie 
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render- | other. uſes, -of great ſervice in caſe of ſires, andivery con 
e | venient for carrying off the ſoit of the town into the Ax, 
walks, by the great church. Theſe are raiſed a po- 


. — 


at all their arms and accoutrements are, | digious height, and, that their weight might not br 


is alſo divided into certain | down the walls and pilaſters which: furcound.then, the 


| ferves,: that theſe walks being as high. from the fires 
is.of- | and gardens. that lie at the foot of them, as moſt ſleegles 
of the | in England, aſſord i proſpeft — 
le of | wotld; for give: a full view: a prodigious igious range of | 
15 —— . in the country of the Griſons, and un 
covered with ſnow, Theſe are about twenty ſiue league | 
diſtance from the towin, though their height/and colour 
makes them ſeem much nearer. 'The:cathedral ſtandson 
one fide of. theſe walks, and is a'maſter-piece in'Gothi | 
architecture. The chief miniſter is the head of the cd 
a clergy, and: bears. the title of dean; and formerly ths 
church had alſo its prebendaries. The inferior miniſter 
and deacons belonging to it now. officiate in the Don- 
N i; 74 | TS 1; nican church, where: was once. a convent of monks d 
rtillery be kept in the ar- that order; but it is now divided into an hoſpical and 
conſiderable number of field-pieces | houſe: of correction, and the upper part of the choit b. 


manſion-houſes and eaſtles where the governors and pre- | for the collegium nuſicum.. A French: congregation ut 
ſects reſide. To this — — nies of | alſo its meetings in this church. The chufch oa t 
matroſſes, and one of bombardiers, each ting of } Nydec ſtands at the lower end of Weeze el 
one hundred men, under their proper officers; and every | over the Aar, and has a particular miniſter, 3 5 
diſtrict knows the borſes and carriages it is to furniſh for ant. The hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, which Han 
the artillery, ſtores, and baggage. There is alſo a com- | the uppermaſt part of the city, has been made | 
pany. of a hundred and twenty men, compoſed of various and provided with a miniſter and-affiftant. © 

— muck for adjuſting and repairing the artillery; as | There is here an academy, to which belong eight be 
alſo another of guides, with its officers. Theſe laſt are | feſſors: it has three halls for public lectures, — 
always compoſed of ſuch as are thoroughly acquainted | tions, and other exerciſes, wich apartments for 2 


country. | | | | ratis, and alfo a large public af 
In time of peace the only force conſtantly kept up is a | here- is likewiſe here a grammar. ſchool. 1 
guard in. the city of Bern, conſiſting of two hundred men, | economical ſociety, compoſed of men of L Peer il, 
5 a town major, who is always a member | the town- hall is a large granary, and on the . 

of the great council, and three lieutenants, with ſeventy- | ſtands the office of record. The arſenal is 2 ven © 


A of all kinds for twenty thouſand men. Here #7, 
For the better regulation of levies to be made for any | the figure and armour of the count who- founded 

foreign power, Bern has a particular office called the re- | town, and thoſe: of the famous Fell, who is repel, 
meinbers of the daily council, and five of the great coun- | ſon's head, who ſtands oppoſite to him: theſe ae . 
cil. From this office licences for ſuch levies are iſſued, of wood, in which the hands and eyes are 1 — 
and here the recruits make their appearance and are re- preſſed. He appears to have been a tall ram 


Þ | | cording to bf 
giſtered. with a very honeſt countenance, - and, "> fai 


who | are built upon arebes. The ingenious Mr. Addifon obs | 


r 


r e © , 


1 


| place next to the other, and, in his abſence, acts as his. 


, /ð e . 


| Y 1 ** 2 E 0 
= ile ca Ab fir 67 bis ct i led 8 


nl. 


faſhion of 


the ſtockings Are, of 
is in his th "behind his 1 the boy 
. . 1 no kind of danger. oY 
iſe Fs ae 


-4 hem in the poll 


dhe is a. 2 i 
bibel in 1742. TB 


nah is Wiel ies ar e 


hatmely, 


unnem, each having the privil 


— only out of thoſe bodies. 
bed for government, and the perpetual inhabitants. 


the peculiar portion 


erected in che year 1191, at 4 check fo t 
Ae ofthe nobility. yer fix very ancient 12 
dle Laie found means to be c Among 7 1 
fed burghers : theſe, Re being. 


ve this privilege, 
2 2 member of the anda 


office, and inime eGately follows the Li 


Wc 
br wibunes of the people. A, 


FR tag rouncit, into Which none is ae under 


thirty years of is not to conſift of 1 leſs than to hun- 


ded perſons ; 


and 


to two hundred and ninety- 
' hundred, This council makes. war, peace, and allt 


10 but never to 


ances ; man: 
tuities, aids, —_ buildin 
ded rixdollars ; chooſes. 
nates the ſeveral! officers of the 
bers alſo prefide in all e. 
ted within the diſtrict of the city, and likewiſe in civil 
cauſes, when the ſum in debate exceed the 1 of five | 
hundred pounds. 
In the "leſſer or daily Cobol, it the tivo 
twenty-five council - 
* bannerets, aud the two; 
day, ſundays and d OP 
— of all buſineſs, whether 


or 42 other, that does not fal ke * cognizantce of | 


WT council, or of any particular office. 
he heads of the ariſt are the two 
tench called avoyers: eu . wor life, and they act 
2 every other ye magiſtrate pre- 
lides in the great and Netter NN 12 95 
robe, and ficting in a chair of Rate, ſomewhat raifed; 
jet * is poſſeſſed of no vote except in caſe 5 an nel ir 
ity, where he has the wy voite. 
oceaſions his opinion is aſked. To hi ed hes 
committed the city ſeal, and by him all letters and ot 5 
*ftruments are figned. The przetor out of office takes 


«tors, by the 


cheſentative, and is "invetted* with the ſame marks of 


iſtinction. 


ſt to the prætors ſits the treaſurer ofthe Gengad 
2 who holds his place for fix yeats, after Which 
a fe muſt be an interval of four mote before he can be 
D ond time elected treaſurer. His province is to elect 
* he Cen the reyenues of the ſeveral diſtricts 
canto erman lands, as alſo the ſtock belonging to the 
e in the Engliſh funds, for which he paſſes his 
ats twice a year. 
precede Lights bannerets, who are the next in rank, 
Nve thej other members-of' the leſſer council, and de- 
ar title from thelt office of keeping the banners 


au lays of the four ſeveral parts of the tot%n. Theſe 


and yellow ſtripes altervately'; _ br 
other black 1 one fingle piece, and 1 ol the daily council who is not free of one of them, 
can be made a Ys nor can two batinerets be of the. 


the three great battles Which eftablith- | of 
ene, oo 4 5 f 7 liberties, arid deſtroyed: freſh Mr, Tb 755 


f duke of e himſelf, with the braveſt of the legi 


5 n the fmichs, And t e | The coun 

tale of ber '6f unh 2 Knight lucrative, uſed to occakioh great | 

11 Beſides theſe there are other companies; but it prevent difputes and cabils, it was ordered in the 155 
the privilege of the former, that the four barmerets are 485 1; that theſe and other poſts 


. ref | 

of 7 — 
or 54 council, 7. 
takes place of all other menibets, though his ſenior 15 


when complete, their number wget | 


ages every. chin g relating to the revenues, ra- 
above the value; of one Hun- 
750 AS council, and nomi- | 
uratey - the mem | manner unknown to their ſimple 
cauſes e conimit-" 


# I +4 14 
a; 'S | S # 
* "— * £ ” 
- which are | the” 
- 
F 2, ann 
7 - %. * 


ene in a black 


* 


{4 6 5 E. 1 1 WY 


1 het; "have ther lims in readinels; They are dene 
rom the four above; mentioned © ies: no member 


1 fame company, each of the four having ohe of their own. 


"areas; Which they took from | They 7 e four 6480 but Tehgn' at the end 


t their eleftion may be confirmed by a 


ed of Laie r Jo | 
Nature, : F ſtand candidates for ani a 
not peculiar to the 7 ke er council; atid each of them wg 


Ind 


cious AriQure; eahpittel veſted with the intendancy of ſothe diſtricts, confiſting of 
mary is another very large ſeveral village 


$ about the city. 
; 7 5 are towel the tteaſutef of the Pals de Vaud, 
| which office is the moft profitable of all. 


of great profit ſhoul 
of by lot. The candidates fifft draw lots e 


the city are divided lotto the all- ht turns in drawing for the office; after which 
n 1 bh e | many balls as there A di 255 
ltter, conſiſting of ſuch as were made freemen ſince |. Theſe Balls are all filver gilt, Excep one with g 
the year 1635, enjoy all, privileges; but are incapable of | Which entitles to the overnment. 
the magiſtracy, an airy! oo employments, which are | deed held only fix. years; but is a 


candidates are put in a 


This office is 8 ia 
id with ſach emo⸗- 


former, as the deſcendants of ny That, 5 iy oye 3 1 10 5 — 
| burghers before that year, Thou ch is 25 ofty tho oMars tche able 
2 pi . 975 oytent : ynqueſtions- | 


any other profitable empl 
5 the ſcope of the ordinance was to promote matriag co 
5 by that means good order and the increaſe of the ſub- 
e 
In the center of the city is 2 large flone ſeat encom- 
paſſed wih iron rails; on which ths the acting judge, and 


ce of death is to be x otfoubced. © 
he commonalty of ! 


| above an hand's breadth, is fefe for ce l The; pea- 
ſants of the canton of Bern are the wealtllieft i in Swiſſer- 
land, there being ſcarce à village without at leaſt one 
inhabitant worth twenty, thirty;-or even ſixty thouſan 
guilders. Within theſe fixty years. the, manners of the 
country are become greatly. ; and a fondneſs for 
ſhow, pleaſure, and ſumptuous,  ſiving rs yen in 4 

eeſtors ; yet many 
vices are neither ſo bare · feed nor 0 comm as in other 
cities, 


Fo the city of Bern belong 


ts, each 


" E a number of ville 152 5 Near the Wal- 
oh n e 


ds, otherwiſe call. Foreign vs; Italian 
| Eands, Which were conquered by the ts of Bern in the 
| Paras I im de proper'here to mefßtion te city of 


Levin city, nich was anfiently called Lauſodunum, 
os Lalor; is ſeated in 2 ale at abbut the diſtance 
of half a league from the lake of Geneva. The. city has 
ſeveral gentlemen's houſes” in it, that ate tolerably well 


& | built, and very Coda, and is furniſhed wich two 


public fountains: 


in 1638, and" ſome years after ſhut by # ſecond; but 
though it is at preſent not above an ĩneh broad, and filled 
n up with mortar, When Mr. Addiſon "wid there, feveral' 
' | perfons' in che town were livitig who had) foritict paſſed 
through it. The tower is not without beauty; but 
having been twice burned, only half of it is now ſanding. 
A ſmaller tower belonging to this church, was alſo ſet 
on fire by lig tning, when, they prudent] beat it down 
by a chain ball, Which the body of che church was 
faved, and ſince | at was done, 2 ſpire has been W 
upon it. This church has two hundred and ſevent 
two Mately' pillars, and a fine 5815 ſeparated from t 
nave' of 'the church by a ome gallery ſupported by 
eleven pillars of black marble. To this church are three 
gates, two great ones and a ſmaller; one of the largeſt 
has à fine portico, adorned with the ſtatues of the twelve 
files, and the Virgin in the middle. The other has 
7 a magnificent portico adorned wo ſmall figures i in 
relievo, e Nithoriee! paſfages, belides ſome fta. 
ties as big as the! 
Here were formerly eight churches more, together with 


re 
impowered to ſee that the militia under their ban- | 


two 'convents ;* but they have been moſt of chem demo- 
| liſhed . 


governments of the cantons beine ver 
ſtruggles; ſo that to 


i two members of the council next 0 1177 9 


The wall of the cathedral "wif opericf by: an ethg ke 
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3083. 
nde an the 3 Bey Li . 's ch ids | 
| part of the city, adorned "Wo a portico, that bas turo beau 


terrace, like that at Bern, with 


ſanne has the 


fords a deli btful view in the variety of its little hills and 


city, in which the people have the privilege of ac it- 
ting or condemning any one of their own body in 


K-* STSTE 


1 large : 
of the lower part o the city. We 
The . is a 550 015 went, in 1 fineſt 


tiful pillars of green marb 
On the eaſt fide of 85 cath hed]. 4s. "x dpacious "tice. 
ts difference, that the 
terrace of Bern is much higher. walled, and that of Lau- 
A in. proſpect, 
lake, and all the low country towards Geneva. 
country, indeed, from its nature and improvements, af- 


dales, fields, meadows, vineyards, and woods, together 
with the neighbourhood of FE lake. 

e city. is governed b y great and leſſer council, 
the W Mo hich conſiſts: of ſixteen members, who. 
have the dure m fer for their preſident; next to him is 
the treaſurer, with the five bannerets, belonging to ſo 
many diviſions of the city. From theſe councils, in caufes | 
not exceeding twelve hundred florins, appeals lie to a ſu- 

perior Ay, compoſed of ſixty members: but conteſts | 


Sharing to larger ſums, are carried before the council off 
It is remarkable, that there is one ſtteet in this 


Bern. | 


airs | 


of life and death; and as every inhabitant. of this ftreet | 


has a vote, houſes, ſell better here than in FR other part | 


- of the town. 
This city was formerly a biſhops ſer, originall y found- | 
ed at Avenche; but Lauſanne cloſing with the Reforma- 


tion, and coming under the ſovereignty of Bern, the bi- 
ſhop withdrew to Freyburg. A part of thg epiſcopal re- | 
venues was applied to the academical pas 9705 erected 
here in 1557, and the bailiff of Fern | reſides in the bi- 
ſhop's palace, where he judges. in all 1 We 
before bim from the e E g 
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This gre⸗ 


© [the higheſt in all Swiſeclnd, j 
-., | which is carried ah A 


Go te 1 nd. is rich ar 

J 8 and _ lace, 5 K 8 7 

| trade with 3 D be Germany n 

moſt remarkable things to be ſeen here. 30 0 5 £ 

the great church, which. is yery y Hoe, a of an A 0 

dinary fize, and the ſkeleton, of @ Hag; in the 7 I. 

[The 1 15 N are the cathedrals of. St, Lead" 
rius 4 aurice, the Teſyits en aal 

2 church, and four mon; 10 by GO FI ff Fontan 

e depoſitaries of the 42; MDA he leer; 11 

ater council : the former is compoſed. of 8 

members, divided into wo equal parts, that relieve Hin 

Leer every n at's members are choſen þ the 

leller nci ne. 95 u 

fixty Four perſons ele ed ] #8 Sad Bil api of 


among. the burghers. It 
is h ikewile veſted. hd Vith 'the 55 wy ri 1 85 x 
the lat reſort, and confers the fret o&. th th 9 1 


Lucern uſually reſides a nuncio 
title of legatus a later. e l * Mer the 
The lands and towns ſubje, G this ys are ae 
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Co and 0 its pp nun N 
unlry, of i Capital. 22 bat bee G ei 1; an 


HE, canton & Uri borders g 0 yards dhe We on the 
cantons of Bern and 'Vs, er wald; 3 65 the! 0 9, 
| the canton of Schwits; . Aug, to dhe ea ealtwar Join n 
[the canton of Glaris ; the 9 05 and 12 ſeven alan 
diſtricts, with the dutthy 6 of Milan and the lais; t | 


alais; exfend- 
in about thirty miles in len twelve jn bre 9 7 
| It almoſt every. ICE con 5 ene pl 71 


| vallies, the ſummits of W re tually c 
ice and ſnow. ; The fiel ph N oat 
that ro dr St. Gotban, her 
ad in Ty continued! alcent'o f eight. 
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1. Shin, Kiter, e. and here, i ; with, 1 
120 -  Deſeription, of the City of Lucern. 


H E canton of Lucern. which i is the moſt coli; 
4 able next to Zurich and Bern, . bounded on a 
eaſt by the cantons of Underwald, Schwitz, and Z ug, 
and on all other fides by, the canton 2h Br Bern; . Extending 
thirty miles in length, and twenty in Ii 10 
his canton produces a ſufficient bean of {ear for 
Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald; and as the paſturage is 
alſo excellent, the inhabitants likewiſe apply. themſelyes 
to grazing, 

The principal rivers are the Ruſs, which iſſues from 
the lake of Lucern, and receives the Emmat, and ſeye- 
ral other ſtreams, The Wigger has its lautes in chis 
canton, and alſo the Surg. 

There are only four towns in this An 1 the 
whole canton is entirgly.Popiſh, under the ſee of Con- 

ance. It has on all occaſions; been the principal. abet - 


tor of Popery in Swiſſerland; and in 1747; and the fol- 


lowing years, it reſumed the antient ſeverities againſt the 
Proteſtants; and ſome of theſe heretics, as they \ were cal- 
led, were put to death with many Aggravatzons of infuſe 
and cruelty. 
This canton r to the Helvetic alliance in 1332. 
on which the third place was allotted to it; but it is 
reckoned the firſt and moſt powerful of the deni can- 
tons. Accordingly, whenever they aſſemble on religious 
concerns, provided ſuch aſſembly be not held i in one of 
the ir capital towns, the envoy of Lucern always preſides. 
The ſummons are likewiſe iflued ſrom this city, and the 
recorder is always a member of the council of Lucern. 
The city arms /are,, angent and azure party per pale, 
and its government is ariſtocratica 7 
The city of Lucern, in Latin Lucerna and Luceria, i is 
ſituated on the banks of the Ruſs, which, divides it into 
two unequal parts, that have a communication with each 


other by three covered bridges. It is encompaſſed with a 


5 


hours to. the. very | 


ummit of #1 Nu 0 
| | This, Fa 5 EDA, 91 by. rages 1 


8 notice, it be 

and.cyery 1755 Na 5 FR: 
ee Mee” The Ruls rung, ſometimes to 
[hg C 00 at ot 457 e Jeft, Th Bi ſeyend 
me bridges, moſt of which are 
lin ſummer is e ſafe, not on a 
carri though in winter thef 
| Fat Shi 17 che 


proved fatal to many trap gllers. 


19 
Jufing! is, | 


etw 92 0 very hi 


are covered w th th 
5 RY 1 


mou tains, e e of whic 
| woods, but a HE Are Mi bay, 
exhibit the mo a catarac 85 1 75 om the 920 
or other ſmaller Ir ;, While, m1 ny u, Me 

of the rocks that 9 Lack ch their pa age, are gens yl 50 
ja miſt, which, by the refraQting rays. of the ſun, forma 
variety of rainbows, "and at the ſame time both 5 
cool the traveller, * But as he advagces he i 1 hedat ch 


view of fright fu ] rock 8 hanging over;t 1 worn 
out er e that they . 8 if tpey we alt going 
to fall and-cruſh him to atoms. the other,h od, Wi 
he finds himſelf mur in on all 10 KA ch prod 4 
mountains of vaſtly rene a Ge, fo 


re, att 

others tufted with trees, and a 2 bis Wy ha 
ſorts of medicinal herbs, he has. reaſon tos amire —_ 
derful works of the Creator, and BY 1 10 1019 
ingenuity of the inhabj nth, 8. immenie n 
toll, and expence, keep theſe roa n. Forth oe * 
they Join, rocks together by arched res e 
through ſeveral rocks; and when. the ces 15 
io k, ſuppor t it by ſlout walls ang, ror oy 
poſts, I. they drive deep into, the earth 29 an 
which they faſten to one another by i iron hooks 

At about two hours diſtance above the village , to 
tineu lies the largeſt bridge over. the Ruſs,; 1 it ih | th 
and is of a ſurpriſing height, with on is 
is an, exact ſemi-circle, the piers of 1 iſ 
rocks alſo of a prodigious heights 750 here th noi 1 
the rapid torrent adds to the terrors of ht 
fifty feet over, and its height above 19 water 
ſeventy. It can ſeareely be imagined how, it w 
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— _ n mn mM 1 th of 
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| ame may be given'to the ſummit of a mountain. eight 


with their catar 
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ol living, are vigorous, 
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2 ok a breadth ſufficient for two hotſes to conve- 


houſand feet bigh, that has other mountains ſtanding on 


R i 0 5 # * e | a 3 TO 2 
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Me to ere a bridge there : and the inhabitants think- V ö „ eee DOR THOTS -:0vTh. 
: 1 beyond the power of man to accompliſh, ſuppoſf e :: 00 
4 rformed by-the devil, and therefore call it || 4»: a 15,8: © . | Vitt; - „„ 
it to be | . Th brid „ 1 2 5 „ W e e UE a 
Teuffelſbruck, or the Devi C1111 ²⁰2 P ͤ Vd SES 25 75. 
Immediately be ond this bridge is a road hewn out of || - + The-Canton of ScuwzITz, or Schwrrz. ei; 
e ſolid rock, for the ſpace of near three hundred paces, i Api $ devious e 


In Situation, Extent, Lakts, and Rivers ; with a conciſe Be. 
q 7 iti Capital, and of the Abbey or Hermitage of 


= | HE canton of Schweitz, Schwitz, or Switz, in Latin 


b Sutienſis Pagus, though only the fifth in rank, has 
the honour of giving name to the whole country, either 
beeauſe the wars of the Swiſs for the recovery of their 


Tn this valley the road again aſtends towards the ſouth, 
it being paved and of a great breadth, and on each ſide 
tefended by the higheſt mountains in Europe. In this 

the road is perfectly delightful, the bare mountains, 
acts, having a majeſtic appearance; and 
the paſtures, which are cloathed with a rich verdure, are 
covered with great numbers of ſine horſes. About half 
in hour farther on among the mountains lies the lake of 
Lozendro, out of 'which' iſſues the Ruſs, | which is at 
5 no more than a narrow brook ;-but-it ſoon receives 
the greater part of its waters from an adjacent mountain 


of ice, On the upper part of this vale are ſeveral ſmaller 


lakes, which may be termed the ſources of the river 


| Tefino, which runs beneath them on the fide of Italy. 


Here is alſo a Capuchin convent, in which two fathers 
conſtantly attend, and for a ſmall conſideration travellers 
ire very conveniently - accommodated; but the poor 
ae obliged to put up with the fare of an adjoining 


| alms-houſe. . | 20 
On the Alps, in this canton, during the ſummer, are | 
| fattened many thouſand heads of cattle; but the beſt 


ſs. There is here a ſmall 


ſh, and receives moſt of its waters from the Criſpalt, a 
high mountain in the nei | 


high- mountains are, in ſummer, 
very hot and fertile, when not expoſed to the north 
winds, Among the mountains are alſo found numbers 


| of beautiful cryſtals. 


The inhabitants N to à rough and hard way 
| ve, and ſtrenuous aſſertors of 
that liberty which was ſo dearly purchaſed by their-he- 
roic anceſtors. They were once a free people, under the 
JuriſdiQtion of the Emperor; but Albert I. aiming at their 
entire ſubjeQtion, placed a ſevere goverhor over them, 
who, by his tyranny, gave riſe, as bath been already 
mentioned, to an union between Uri, Schwitz, and Un- 
derwald, They threw off the Auſtrian yoke in the be- 
ginning of the year 1308, and in 1315 theſe three cantons 
"ape " a . At that time Uri held 
place among the confederates; bi at 1 
has only the fourth. 4 i; FO Me i 1 7 
i de arms of Uri are or, a bull's head gardent ſable, 
Ying a ring gules paſſing through its noſtrils. | 


he 
divided into ten diſtricts, the principal place in which is 


the ollowing: 


2 or Altdorf, that is, the Old Village, u Toots 


torfium the capit . 2 ee e 
a plain on the 1 of the canton of Uri, is ſituated in 


principal of which is 


dent reſide here that of St. Martin, and moſt of the 


town | 
fereg by ho ſeg ed by 
69 


ear 1400 the greateſt part of 
re, and in 1693 it again ſuf- 
me calamity, 5 | | 


paſtures are on a hill called the Oberalp, the cheeſe of | 
which is famed for its | 
| Jake about a hundred paces a in length, which abounds in 


ghbourhood. Out of it iſſues 
two riyulets, one of which running eaſtward falls into the | 
Ruſs, and the other directing its courſe into the | 
| country of the Griſons, there forms the Upper Rhine. 
| The yales between the hi 


 jtriſog three thouſand feeb more, and ſome even higher. | liberty began here, or becauſe here was formed the firſt 


; confederaey, in-defence of their. natural and antient rights ; 
and privileges. This canton is bounded on the north by 
the cantons of Zurich and Zug; on the eaft by Glaris ; 
on the ſouth by Uri; and on the weſt by Lucern, Zug, 
and Zurich; extending from north to ſouth about 
AT Ac” miles, and from eaſt to weſt twenty- 
three. 6. oO GE P43 a6; F065 POIIINGS AQS ES 
It greatly reſembles the canton of Uri, but the parts 
about the lakes are more fertile The lakes here are 
thoſe of Zurich, Zug, and Waldſtadten. The river Silk 
has its ſource in this canton, and, after receiving the 
united ſtreams of the Biber and the Alps, enters the terri- 
tories of Zurich. ORD e OCR ob BY oP, 
| The canton of Schwitz conlifts entirely of boroughs, 
villages, and ſcattered houſes, without ſo much as one 
town. The whole country is alfo popiſh, and in church- 
affairs aq to the biſhop of Conſtance. - Phe inhabi- 
tants are likewiſe hardy, vigorous, brave, and extremely 
tenacious of their liberties, eo 
Its arms are gules, a croſs argent, placed on à canton, 
and its government is democratical. | 5 
The canton is divided into fix parts, improperly called 
quarters, to each of which belong certain families or 
clans, who are not to remove their conſtant dwelling 
into any other quarter. The moſt remarkable places 
here are, | . 1 5 a 
Schwitz, or Schweitz, the capital of the canton, 
ſituated in a pleaſant valley, between mountains generally 
covered with ſnow, in the eighth degree forty-three mi- 
nutes eaſt Jongitude, and the forty-ſixth degree fifty- 
ſeven minutes north latitude. It is the ſeat of the ordi- 
nary regency, conſiſting of ſrxty counſellors, as alſo the 
reſidence of ſeveral families of diſtinction; but it has 
only one pariſh church and three convents; with a mint, 
an hoſpital, and an arſenal. It was deſtroyed by fire in 
1642, but rebuilt with great adyantage; and is the reſi- 
dence of ſeveral families of diſtinction, ee | 
The abbey of Einſidlen, which is feated on the Sill, 
is on all ſides ſurrounded by lofty mountains, on which 
antiently ſtood a thick gloomy foreſt. About the year 
906, St. Benno repairing hither, laid the foundation of 
the abbey and convent, which is of the Benedictine 
order, and under the direction of an abbot, who is ſtiled 
prince of the holy Roman empire. In 1704 the convent 
was rebuilt, and is now a large ſplendid edifice; the hall 
| of which is finely painted. It has alſo a-well-choſen 
| library, with a magnificent apartment and other conve- 
nient. rooms for the many recluſes here, and the enter- 


© , ww EL 
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government of this canton is democratical, and || tainnient of ſtrangers. The minſter church of our Lady 


is embelliſhed with very maſterly paintings, coſtly gild- 


| ings, and very beautiful ſtueco-work; but the moſt re- 
| markable place in it is a chapel, ſtiled the Holy, in which 
| is an image of the bleſſed Virgin, which attracts a great 
| refort of -pilgrims, who have brought great wealth to 
| the church; and among other offerings is an oſtenſo- 
rium, near two ells high, in which, ſays our author, are 
| three hundred and twenty pounds and a half of gold, with 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-four large pearls, three hun- 
dred and three diamonds, thirty-eight ſaphires, a hun- 
] dred and fifty-four emeralds, eight hundred and fifty- 
ſeven. rubies, forty- four es pet? Mag hyacinths, 
| and nineteen amethyſts. Near the abbey is Einſidlen, a 
market- town. SS Fr bo Ea 
There is a very level, fruitful part of this canton along 


the lake of Zurich, which is called the March, that is 


the Frontier, it being antiently the boundary between 
VVV the 


* - 
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FE 
te Helvetians and Rhetians, or Griſons, from whom it : 
| belonged to the houſe of Auſtria; but in 1401 was taken 


council hold their meetings, ſeated on the ſouth-ſide of the 
lake of Zurich, and is the port where travellers lapd 


- black marble from quarries near the town. 


was only ſeparated by the river Limmat. It antientiy 


by the troops of Appenzel, who made a preſent of it to 


* 
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this Canton, as an :agknowledgment for their aſſiſtance. 45 Ys e MANS 4 Of the Canton of Zou 68. 
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In this diſtri& is contained, _ _ a 
Lachen, its capital, and the place where. the court and, 


— 


who go by water from Zurich to the cantons in the 


mountains. oy C7: TH CER aw 3 * 
Altendorf is a village about a muſket-ſhot, from the 
former, where, in 1704, a large fragment from the moun - 
tain, at the foot of which it ſtands, ſuddenly fell on a 
part of this village, and the neighbouring meadows, 
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Tis Situation, Extent, Produce, Government, and princi- 
" TNDERWALD, or Unterwalden, in Latin Subfil- 
vania, is bounded on the north by the canton of 
Lucern, and by the lake of the four cantons; on the eaſt 
by high mountains, which ſeparate it from the canton of 
ri; on the ſouth by the ſame. canton, and that of Bern; 
and on the welt by that of L,ueern 3 extending abous 
twenty-five miles in length, and ſeventeen in breadth, .. _ 
It takes its name from a large foreſt of oaks nearly in 


the middle of the country, that traverſes it from north to | 
| ſouth, and is divided into two parts, that above the foreſt 


and that below it. The canton is ſmall, but abounds 
in fruit and cattle. The mountains are covered with 
rich paſtures and fields, and the vales are remarkably 
fertile: for in ſpring, when the ſnow is off the ground, 
they are full of cattle, which being afterwards driven 
up the Alps, the herbage ſhoots again in ſuch a manner, 


as to be mowed twice in a ſummer; and in autumn 


the cattle, on their return from the Alps, meet again 
with plenty of graſs, till the ſnow ſets in again. All 
the lower parts of the country produce an exuberance 
of very fine fruit, and the canton is ſo well provided with 
wood, that, without any detriment, ſeveral ſpots might 
be cleared and improved into meadow or arable land. It 
has little or no wheat, and no wines are made here. In | 
this canton are alſo good quarries of marble, and three 


- ſulphureous ſprings. Here riſes the. river Aa, and 


in this canton are the ſmall lakes of Lungern, Ruden, 
and Sarner. | 27 * „ 

There are in this canton only ſmall market- towns, 
villages, and ſcattered houſes. The inhabitants in their 
apparel and manner of life adhere to the old faſhions, 
T hey are univerfally Popiſh, and form a part of the dio- 
ceſe of Conſtance. | C 

The arms of this canton are argent, party per feſſe, 
with a double warded key erect, in pale gules and 
r ' 3 „ „„ 

The government is purely democratical, the regencey 
being the depoſitory of the whole ſupreme power, in 
. all males above ſixteen years of age have a right of 
admittance. As the country, however, conſiſts of two 
vales, each forming a ſeparate republic, ſo they have each 
their ſeparate council and officers. To the general aſ- 
ſembly of the Helvetic confederacy each vale Ende a re- 
preſentative; but both act as for the ſame canton, the 

two repreſentatives enjoying only one ſingle voice. 

The principal town in this canton is Stanz, or Stans, 
which is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the lake of Lucern, 
and has a handſome church, adorned with ſtatues of 

It has alſo a 


convent of Capuchins, and a nunnery. On the graves 


of this place are croſſes of wood and iron, and on ſome off 


them hang little copper kettles of holy water, which the 
women ſprinkle on the [graves with little bunches of 
her bs. | ; Een 
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| ſame canton, and that of Schwitz 3 to che ſouthward a, 
on che latter, and that of Lucern; and to ths N 


wine. On one fide of the lake of 
_ © -.- | Covered with cheſnut trees, which ſorm a very 
branch of trade by the als of the; nuts into the neighbou. 


EOS ing countries. 


| pike of  fiſty pounds, and plenty of trout and other fi, 
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Jts Situation, Extent,.\ Produce, and Government. ct _ 
nne of Zap... | 
2 north on that af , Zurich; to the ,caftward on ra 


on the Free Erovinces, and apart of the canton | 
cern: but is not above twelve miles either way. ile. 
a ſufficiency of grain, with plenty of fruit, and fone 
Zug the country n 
proſitable 


The woods, haye plenty of game; and ; 
general it is a fine rich canton. The above lake ut 
carp, that weigh from fifty to ninety pounds weight, wit 


lake, runs the. river. Loretz, which um 
the Ruſs. oats 3140 025 Rs 2 5s a 
The only city in this canton is Z all the other places 
here being only ſmall, towns and villages. The whole 
eountry is popiſh, and under the juriſdiction of the do - 
ceſe of Conſtance. This canton is the ſeventh in ran, 
and among the leſſer ones the fifth; beſides which it is 
a particular manner connected with Lucern, Uri, Schwit, - 
and Underwald, commonly called the five territorial c- 


federates. 


Its arms are azure, a feſle argent. 

The government of this canton is entirely demo- 

cal, the ſupreme council being lodged in a council vit! 

annually meets in the town of Zug, and in which erm 

male of ſixteen years of age is poſſeſſed of a vote. Its 
| compoſed of deputies from the five diviſions of the canta. 

The chief. perſon here is named the amman, who is 
ternately elected from the town and the territory ; but the 

town amman continues in office three years, while ü 
the 


+ - -& 4 


w 
of the country enjoys his office only two. This ar 
muſt always reſide in the town. Next fo bim i- 
ſtadtholder, who keeps the provincial ſeal. Tbe daiy 
diſpatch of incidental occurrences, and the ordinary public 
affairs are committed to the ſtadt and amſtrath,  whic 


* 


conſiſts of forty members, that is, thirteen from the tou 
and twenty-ſeven from he coupe. The . | 
diction is lodged in the amman, aſſiſted by certain 

from the town and country. Beſides the town, wy 
quarter in the canton has a diſtinct council and recorders 
its own for the management of its affairs. For the a.. 
miniſtration of juſtice the city has two courts, | 
greater and leſs, one half of the members of which are . 
pointed by the city, and the other half by the two quar® 
of Azgeri and Barr 7 
The principal place in this canton is the ry Gary. 
in Latin Tugium ; it is fituated on the caft ve 0 
lake of the ſame name, which is about ſeven miles = 
and at the foot of an able hill, which gradually _ 
to a great height, in the forty-ſeventh degree ſeven mu 
north latitude, and in the eighth degree OT Ie 


minutes eaſt longitude, ſixteen miles to the | 
cern, It has ſacicas ſtreets, and the or rea i4 
built. It has a collegiate church, a pariſh ch the 
convent of Capuchins, and a. nunnery- In 1435 
town ſuffered by a melancholy accident; when Sth , 
by the fide of the lake was ſuddenly alle a upet _ 
whole row of houſes, and the town-wall on 2 
and yet it is ſaid, that no more than fifty peric 

drow new. FCCCVCCCCGC DE; IE: 
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- and baths, The largeſt 


formed. To the Calviniſts bong thirteen pariſhes ; 
Tough at Glaris and Linthal, they 


With 
| cloth called ofaQtures, as thoſe of cotton, and a kind of 
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Grants 
of the Country 3 with a 
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e eaſt by the county of Sa and the country 
Lane 
: =; and to the northward by the March and. | 
or extending, according 10 ſome authors, near 
twenty-five miles from north to ſouth, and eighteen from 

it is ĩnvironed 


with mountains of ſo great a height, that they are conti - 
nually covered with ice and. ſnow, particularly by the 
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: The arms of this canton are gules, a pilgrim bearing a 


Its government is democratical, the ſupreme power 


held once a year in a field without the town of Glaris, 


.upwards of ſixteen years of age, have admittance. 
tides theſe, each religion has its particular landeſgemeine, - 


| which are likewiſe held annually in the open fields. The 


principal perſons. in the whole country are the landam- 


man and the ſtadtholder, both of whom are alternately ' 
elected from among the Calviniſts and Papiſts, with this 
diſtinction, that the Calviniſt landamman holds his office 


for three years, and that of the Papiſts two; but with 


Todibeg, which is cfieemed. one of the higheſt in all |;che Radtholder it is the reverſe, the Calviniſt ſtadtholder 


and is almoſt impaſſable, notwithſtanding 

x road has with great labour been made over it from the 
vale in Glaris to the country, of the Griſons, From 
7 where, the country is open, a valley extends 
io the ſouthward for the length of eight hours; but be- 
lor Schwenden, the mountain named Freyburg, divides 


into two ſeparate vales, the reater and the leſs ; the for- 7 


"er of which lies to the welt, and the latter to the caſt: | 


beſides which, there are ſeveral other vallies among the 
Aer of the mu e ˙ ts Lo Ee Ste 
theſe vales are in many parts extremely pro- 

per ſor agriculture, v little grain is ſown in them; the 
inhabitants being r deans. nr in grazing horſes, and 
ſheep on the Alps; and with theſe they alſo feed many 
thouſand heads of horned cattle, with which they carry on 
a profitable trade, and likewiſe export cheeſe, butter, | 
and tallow. On theſe mountains are large woods of 
ine, with pits. The. nigh mountain named 
— yields vaſt. quantities of flate, which being 
poliſhed and, formed into tables, or put into wooden 
frames for writing, are exported to all parts. Of all the 
mountains in Swiſſerland, that named Freyburg affords | 
the ſafeſt refuge for the chamois goats; only tyelve 


ſworn hunters being permitted to ſhoot them, and theſe | 


at no other time but between St. James's day and Mar- 

Among this part of the Alps are ſeyera] mineral waters 
river here is the Linth, which 
ines out of two rivulets in this canton, and traverſing 
the country from ſouth to north, receives the Sernft, 
which is formed by the conflux of ſeyeral ſmall ſtreams. 
The Lontſch iſſues from the lake of Clonthal, and the 
Sees is the outlet of the lake of Wallenſtadt; which ex- 
tends from weſt to eaſt no leſs than four hours, though it | 
is not one in breadth. Towards the eaſt and welt it lies 


continuing in office only two years, and the Popiſh three. 
The landamman uſually ſummons the general and parti- 


holder, and each preſides in the courts he thus ſum- 
mons. The. landamman keeps the ſeal of the canton; 
but when buſineſs calls him out of his territories, deli - 


vers it to the ſtadtholder, who is preſent during his ab- 
ſence. Next to the chief officers is the banneret, who . 
is alternately elected from among the two religions, and 


holds his office during life. The court called the lan- 
drath is compoſed of fixty-three members, forty-eight 
of whom are Calviniſts, and fifteen Popiſh, and, when 

neceſſary, is held in the town of Glaris, the landamman 
ſitting as prefident ; and each ſect has its particular lan- 
drath, for their ſeparate concerns : the landrath of each 

religion has alſo the criminal juriſdiction over the yotaries 
is tried by both landraths. + 

_ Military affairs are managed by the provincial captains, 
provincial enſigns, maſters of artillery, and bannerets. 
a ven: members. of | 

The only town in this canton is, 3 | 
Glaris, or Glarus, in Latin and Italian Glarona, 
ſituated between the Tofty mountain of Glarnich, and 
the river Linth, in the forty-ſeventh degree north lati- 


: tude, and is a large and handfome place. The Proteſ- 


the manner already obſerved ; but the Calviniſts are by 


quite open; but its north and ſouth ſides are terminated | times deſtroyed by fire. 
by very high craggy rocks and precipices. The barks andi 
boats receive great advantage from the remark- -. 


able regularity of the winds in theſe parts, which early | 


in the morning ſet in with an eaſterly breeze, and thus 


continue till about ten o'clock, when a calm takes place | 
till noon, and then is ſucceeded by a weſterly wind till | 


ſun-ſet ; when if the weather be fair, the eaſterly breeze 
then returns, This regular ſucceſſion of the winds is 
only interrupted by a north blaſt, and that not often. 
eſe phænomena are accounted for from the ſituation 

of the lake. | e 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Calviniſts, 
the reſt are Papiſts, and in many pariſhes they are inter- 
wa yet they live peaceably enough, divine ſervice 
ng in many places alternately performed by both in 
© very ſame churches ; ſo that on one Sunday the maſs 
x. ns, after which a curtain being drawn before the al- 
ca the Calviniſt ſervice follows; the next Sunday the 
vinifts begin, and when they have done, maſs is per- 


but there is only one that can be 


ed intirely popiſh, 
ren tha have their eccleſia- 
of Col mon wh the Calvigiſt, and are under the biſhop 
of he number of males in this canton above ſixteen years 
They; mounted to ſomewhat more than four thouſand. 
3 nz oy buſineſs and trade of the inhabitants, as we 
y obſerved, is grazing, though they are not 


"SECT AM. * 
Of the Canton of BaAsIL. 


Its Fan Extent, Produce, and Rivers ; with a parti - 
cular Deſcription of the City of Baſil and its Government. 


| Frickthal ; on the ſouth by the territory of Solo- 
thurn; on the weſt by the ſame country, the dioceſe of 
| Baſil, and the Sundgaw; on the north by thel ordſhip of 
Roteln in the margravate of Baden-Durlach, extending 
about twenty-four miles from north to ſouth, and twenty- 
one from eaſt to welt. SITE 

The country from Baſil to Lichſtal abounds in corn 
and wine ; but beyond it is extremely mountainous, cold, 
and barren, except the vallies on theſe mountains, where 
are the moſt beautiful paſtures covered with cattle. In 
the city of Baſil are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, and in the 
reſt of the country baths of approved virtue. The Rhine 
waters the north-eaſt ſide of the canton, and the other 


| rivers are-the Ergets, the Birs, the Birſig, or Birſec, and 


the Weſen. EH ICE ; 
In the whole canton are three towns, which have con- 


ſtantly perſevered in the profeſſion of the proteſtant reli- 


twenty-ſcyen pariſhes, divided into three deaneries. 


matzen 


cular counſellors of his ſect: the like is done by the ſtadt- 


tants and Papiſts live very peaceably together, and perform 
divine worſhip in the ſame church one after another, in 


far the moſt numerous. The landraths and courts of ju- - 
ſtice are uſually held in the town-houſe, and juſt with- 
out the town is the place where the annual landeſgemeine 
of the two ſets are held. This town has been ſeveral 


gion, ever ſince its introduction in 1529. It contains 


{ | The 
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and to this council the males of both religions, who are 
Be- 


of ſuch religion; but if the delinquent be a foreigner, he 


The Calviniſts have their own council of war, conſiſting 


tude, and in the ninth degree eight minutes eaſt longi- 


IEE canton of Baſil is bounded on the eaſt by the 
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: — country, on the ks of 
ies of Alſace and the empire, in the forty-ſeventh lected from among the greut 
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painted by the celebrated Holbein. | 
mirers of pictures ſhould not neglect to take a view of 


' theſe, and particular] 


bein; for one of which, repre entin 
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and by others 


Baũl, or Baſe 


Ton 


degree thirty-fix minutes north latitude, a 


ſeventh degree thirty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude. 


- . . The Rhine, which divides it into two parts, called and eighty 
the Greater and the Leſs, is here joined by the little rivers | ptivy-council, in which are diſcuſſed af 
Birs and Birſec ; the bridge over the Rhine which unites ] ance, relating eicher to war or the 
the two towns, is ſix hundred feet in length. On a tower 
which ſtands on the ſide is a crowned Moor's head, which 
out its Jong red tongue: but this | ſuperintend the city revenues and 


every minute thruſts 


droll figure does not, however, ſays Mr. Keyſler, give 
e n r e ins Nette e 
ſtanding on the middle of the bridge, before which the 
blic proflitutes, at their being baniſhed the town, are | leſſer council and the city recorder; belides — As 
ought to undergo ſome ridiculous ceremonies, - The 4 parti cat 
city, which lies on the German fide of the Rhine, is « 
called the Leſſer Town, and has its . ; 
ne and has no for- 

tiſications. The Great Town has five ſuburbs, and be- 
_ fades its walls, is fortified with towers, moats, and four 
baſtions; but is not of any great ſtrength. Baſil con- 
tains two hundred and twenty ſtreets, fix market-places, 
and ninety-nine wells. Its ſituation is uneven, moſt of 
ked, and paved with ſharp ſtones, 
Which are deſigned for the ſurer footing of the Horſes 
' - +hat carry loads up hill. In this part lie the. thtee prin- 


_repreſentation in a little ca 


but is ſubordinate to the Great Town, an 


the ſtreets being crooke: 


cjpal churches and pariſhes, the minſter, or antient ca- 


"A'S TS TEM OF GEOERAPHY.. 1d 
The arms of te ety of Bai ar urge, yur fa: | ery of luis though it now Ser ee 


Its government is ariftocratical, The provincial mi- likewiſe 
litia is divided into two regiments, each conſiſting of ten nuſanery; e 

: companies, and a. troop of dfagoons; to each fegiment! The ſupreme power is lodged in the pre 
zs acolonel, Cu-. and a m,. which is Lubin? + . of two hundted and L COunei 
The principal gow in this canton are the following, | under two burgomaſters and two ward mg Perſons 
„in French Baſle and Bale, and in La- Out &f cath of the fifteeticompaniesof che of try 

tin Bafilea, is the capital of the whole canton, andthe elected fifteen repreſentatives, andvut of eh e 
largeſt city in all Swiſlerland. It is ſeated in a fertile and companies of the little city twelve. The l  hy 
the banks of the Rhine, on the | is compoſed' of fix mewnbers and a piefidene, — 


thedral, St. Peter's, and that of St. I onard. To the 


minſter belong four: other pariſhes, the prieſts of which 
th; Fredch perform divine 


alſo affiſt im that cathedral. The F. ä 
ſervice in the church of a Dominican convent. 


- The Teutonic order have a commandery here, as have 


alſo'the order of St, John near the church of that name; 
the houſe. belonging to the order is inhabited by the 
bailiff, and metimes by the commander himfelf. The 


town-houfe, which ſtands on the river Birſec, is ſup- 


. 


ported by very large pillars, and its great hall is finel 
— ogy . hoſe who are = 


of the Dance of Death, on a 
covered wall near the French church, repreſenting a long 
train of perſons of all ſorts, holding one another by the 
hand, Death leading the dance. Holbein was a native 
of Baſil, and having learned his art without any inftruc- 
tor, had a peculiar turn in all his pieces. The univer- 
ſity, which was founded in 1459, has a very curious 
phyſic-garden, which contains the choiceft exotics, and 
adjoining to the library is a valuable muſeum well fur- 
niſhed with natural and artificial curioſities, and particu- 


larly with medals, and paintings; and in the cabinets of 


Eraſmus and Amerbach, which alſo belong to the univer- 


ſity, there are noleſs than twenty original pieces of Hol- 


a dead Chriſt, a 
thouſand-ducats have been offered. The Helvetic ſociety 
apply their attention to the improvement of ſcience, be- 
ſides which there is a philological ſociety of Germans. 
Near the minſter, and cloſe by the Rhine, is a ſpot 


of 1 regularly planted with trees, commanding a 
mo 


beautiful extenſive proſpect. On this ſpot 
ſtands an academy, in which are no leſs than eight 
claſſes. St. Peter's ſquare is planted with elm and lime 
trees, and there the celebrated doctor Feeſch built his 
noble muſeum, which is greatly admired by perſons of 


literary curioſity, ordering, that, on the failure of civi- 


lians in his family, it ſhould fall to the univerſity.” The 

margrave of Baden-Durlach has a ftately palace in the 

new ſuburb, which contains a moſt ſplendid chamber of 

curioſities in art, nature, antiquities, and paintings. 

In the little-town is the parihh church of St. Theodore, 

with a Carthuſian convent, that was originally a nun- 
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prayers are read and 
| 2 building that was 
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ipal perſons, in conjun@tion dich the pete 
eſſer councils, form together aij aſſembly of two biingy 
rſons. The other” colleges” bete zr f. 

opinion of this council is laid before the leſſer ws 


| that before the greater couneil : the dr 


diſburſements of the government: tire fechten, ings 
| tors of the churches and. ſchools within" rhe tors 
country, who are compoſed of three members of th 


town has à particular court for the deteriniuatin 
ery Gn 8 e e 35 506 n, 
All military affairs in the city are under the inhoty 
of two rige! pal ae war, who ate 4] 
the two burgomaſters, an inferior commiſfay, 2 way 
| lieutenant, and town- major, aſſiſted by the Captains of th 
guards in the * ton and the five ſuburbs, al lis 
| wiſe by thoſe of the leſſer ton. 
A great trade is carried on at Btaſil in ribbons. 5 
police is under great regulations; moſt of the offices 
beſtowed by lot, and none but qualified perfojis's 
candidates: but à perſon can ſeldom hold a ue 
ployment above five years. No perfon is to W 
or gold Jace, under the penalty of three guildets for d 
offence; and all unmarried women are prohibited why 
ing filk cloaths. . The garb of the counts. mini! 
| and profeſſors, with their ſtiff ruffs, Jong bear, al 
high crowned hats, give them a very foletnn and f 
arance. EF „ a © + + 3-543 200 
Here is a remarkable ſingularity, which is; tit # 
clocks in the city of Baſil are nd an Four det 
thoſe of the country; the reaſan for which is rally 
related. Among others, it is ſaid, that it was in 
bring the fathers of the famous. council which fatal 
earlier together, for the quicker difpatch of "bunt 
However the cuſtom ſtill continues. Salmon c 
to this part of the Rhine to ſpawn, and bits of geln 
ſometimes found in this neighbourhood, which ſhew Ul 
there are mines of gold near the river; but it dN 
appear that they have yet been diſcoyv ere. 
About a quarter of a league without the city bn l 
houſe, with a church on the ſpot, where, in 1444 
bundred Swiſs bravely fought for ten bout 4 f 
army under the command of the Dauphin, confimgs 
thirty thouſand ; the former were all killed, except ix 
but not before they had flain ſix thouſand of the e 


| . XIII. l 4 
NR The Canton .of FREYBURG- = hy 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Low 
- ſpoken there + the Government and dy 5 

Country ; with a particular Deſcription of the AA 
burg, and of a remarkable Hermitage. 


T's canton of Fre „or Friburgy is enco® 
1 on all fides by Ea of Bern, # few! 4 
only excepted, which border on the Nevenburg hie 
ſome diſtricts belonging in common to Bern and 1. 
burg. Its length from north to ſouth is en 
ſeven miles, and its breadth from eaſt to wet F 
twenty-ſeven, _. oe Ge 
The north-weſt parts of the coun are le 
tainous than the others, and conſequently pr 
of corn and fruit, and even ſome wine; but 
other parts are mountainous, they hae g 
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leren towns, ern 
of Betais, or a corrupt medley of German 
but in 3 of 2 pure Ger- [ 

prevails among perſons. of rank, that Ja 
wm in the council jo. a public .infrum 


. ever pars of he canton,. Ie 
the town Land the the cidintes . e Bopith, pie] 
| , 0 licton of the biſhop of Lauſanne, who: re- 
daes e The whole canton includes 
hundred and four 2 which are ranged under their 


into the perpetual union of the Helvetic body, 
time it formed the ninth in rank; 

Bai it voluntarily degraded itſelf 
' The arms of the town are party per feſle, fable and | 


al 

Ste military abt are under the 6 direction of a com- 
mander in chief, affiſted by ſeven — perſons, The 
[burgherg of the town of Frep yb 
co 
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In 1481 this canton was received 
at Which 
but on the 8 NN of 
to the tent. 


7 055 ate divided i into. four 
5 aged en rer 
ton are che fol- 
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45 er 51 1 51 council, ſuperintend the the fieſa, neg ‚ 
the. four bannerets, and 


ons, . lorgfhips ons of the ſtate. 

0 i | X. 
from. 580 of e four .divifions of the town, 

ar + Au 2 year, and, 


51 0 uſt genera ay its 
| Sf. 557 55 ers of the great council, is empower 
ee ſuch as are —.— 
f che The town court is yeſted 

Of: Gs — by 015 of the leſ- 

f life and death 

5s 85, bears alſo Ane _— The country. court 
des all ju and proceſſes among tlie inhabitants of 
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ward; for jþ 


A college 


the Rae, | NorbwithRagding the rooms lis very deep, bis chimney 


[|-ſove, are twenty-one feet =p Po 
is thought to be the moſt ſurpriſing pe 


the antient $erritory.. The court of appeals receives ap- 
peals ftam moſt K the provinces, and its decrees. are de- 


| cifive, except the party caſt can make it appear to the 


r, fortune, and 


enden and the recorder that his 
e is allowed to 


depend on the iſſue; upon which 


to. 2 ae the greats gx fern counci 


12 AR leagues — — is an herwitages 
that — — curioſity in theſe parts. It 
is frxated in the —_ ſolitude imaginable, 
among ents oe rocks, _—_ at firſt fight diſpoſe 
à men to be — In this place an hetmit lived - 
iwenty-five years, who with: his own hand had formed 


Keks in the rock a pretty chapel, a ſacriſty, a chamber, par- 


lour, reſectory, kitchen, cellar, and other conveniegeies. 


is carried up through the whole rock, to the height of 
3 He had alſo cut the ſide of the rock joto 3 
garden, and by laying upon it waſte earth; 
which be — 1 in ſeveral of the neighbouring parts, 
made ſuch a ſpot of it as furniſhed out a kind of luxury 
for an hermit. In ſhort, ſeeing drops of 'water diſtilling 
from: ſeveral parts of the rock, he py following the veins 
made two or three fountains in the bowets of the mount 
tain that at once ferved his table, and watered. his little | 
men, 
" Ihe chapal i is \ Gxty-three feet long, thirty-ſix broad, 
and. .twenty-tw. 2 in height. The ſatriſty, or vellry, is 
twenty-two feet both ways, and ſourteen in ht. 
Fe ſteeple is ſeventy feet high io the top of the _ 
and: fix in breadth. The ſaloon, or anti-chamber, be- 
tween the chapel and the refeQory, is forty-four feet by 
thirty-four. The refeQory, in which were his bed and 
woo rom hall, or- parlour, 
rformance,''it be- 
ing twenty-eight paces in length, — | in breadth, and 
twenty feet high, with four o nings repreſenting large 
s Cabinet, with his 


windows. At one..end of it was 

5 library. The cellar is ten feet deep» and twenty- 
ve lon 
This bern „ whoſe name was John de Pre, began to 


ages and Taid ue was 
ving- had no ſort 


ow. the. we at thicty you of 2 
twenty-five years in compleating it, 
of affiſtance in this work from any perſon but his yalet. 


The river Sahe flows by the foot of rock; and re 
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Mice is 115 
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this hermitage is àn eaßy deſcent covered. by 
4 K part 


the pattidi, or.cer- , 


+ 1 l wo 


8 in vieh are ſhady woods and | 


; avenues. 
It is lmþoflible to view this firuQure without a mixturt 
bt cviicetn for the fate of its firſt owner, a mah of ſuch, 
tohtrivance and induſtry, Who carrying back ſame young 
people that came to viſit him on the conſecrating of 
chapel in the yeat 1708, was drowned in the Tiber 1 
on which he uſed dnce a week to fetch IS Sons” 


TTY in a linlp Boat! e 
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HE canton of Sn is 0 of on le 4a and 
W. ef 3s 8 the: canton of Bern, on the welt by the 
| and the dioceſe of that name, and on the | 

N 5 — * the canton of Baſil, extending on both ſides the 
tiver Aar about twelve miles from 


to fouth, afid ten 
_ where broadeſt from eaſt to weſt. 

It conſiſts partly of Mount Ns, and pet of a level 
country. Its foil is tolerably fertile, ly in the 
level parts, which yield grain-and fruit, ah in ſome of 
the diſtricts of this canton are fine woods, paſtures, and 
vineyards. The rivers of this canton are the Aar, ot 
Aren, which is joined by the greater Emmat. 

In the whole canton are two towns and four Sit” 


| 
1 
ö 
| 


The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, except in one of the 150 


diſtricts, which is named Bucheckberg, where the in- | 
' habitants are Calviniſts, and the miniſters are nominated | 
by the city of Bern. The Popiſh churches here are diſ- 
tributed among we dioceſes of Conftance, ll, . and. 
Lauſanne. . 

Solothurn can raiſe ten thouſand men. It's was „ theetved. 
into the Helvetic body in the year 1481, and is in rank 
1 eleventh canton. 

Its arms are party per feſſe gules and argent, and ite 

4 | government ariſtocratical. 

Solothurn, in Latin Soludurum, and in French 8 
leurre, the capital of the canton, is ſituated in the fe 
ſeventh degree ſeventeen minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſeventh degree thirty-five minutes eaſt longitude, in a 
fertile and pleaſant country on a hill by the river Aar, by 
- which it is divided into unequal parts, and the city is ſur- | 
rounded on both ſides that river with new fortifications of | 
free-ſtone at avaſt expence. Its beſt fortificationsare, how- | 
ever, the high mountains that lie within its neighbourhood. | 
It contains a collegiate church, with an abbey dedieated to 
St. Urſina, a very fine Jeſuits college, a convent of bare- 
| footed monks, and an arſenal. The Jeſuits | church is the 
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and fable, with a crown vr. e 

The ton of Schaffhauſeny, in Lad Seapbutun x; | 
Probatopolis, is ſeated on the Rhine, over which a | 
handſome ſtone bridge, in the forty-ſevench — 
ſeven minutes forth Latitude, in the 2 
Ee minutes eaſt longitude. - The * 
thoſe of St. ſohn, which has the reputation of the 
| largeſt in all Swiſſerland; All Saints: church, wa 
minſter, once belonged to 4 Benedictine abbey oY 

ing been enlarged and beautified at the city's expence, % 
| eſteemed a fine ſtructureʒ; and on the largeſt bell, wich | 
| is-ſaid to 8 ten . men 9 8 ud 
en s "4 eg 21 * t | 
1 {6 i 


That 8. r 


* 5 rin un a 2 14 
« lightning,” 17 wa 1 Ty ar e 


1 por ; imaging N 
derived a power. of pen, 42 e to be 
raiſed by evil ſpirits, from the baptizing of them, which 
was „. Tuns with a deal of ſhew —— ceremony. Ther 
11 . two other churches. .Beſjdes theſe building 


chola illuftris. It was antien Schiſhaye 
£4 or nn ge- bouſe, as here the bi wy ET 


| Rhine from v4 lake of Conſtance, Were obliged to hal 
| their goods, on account of the cataradts at auffen, at 

which place they were put on board other vellels; but h 
name was c to mace pry which ſignifi ſheep- 


fold, it having probably carried 882 FRYE trade 1 


oft of the houſes are re n nfl, on theo rtfide ks 
as commodious as We at, po the ffreets ar 
clean, adorned with ſeveral en 5 y ing = 
| rally Seo e Te and Nause of Mil fd 
the famous archer, or ſome other deliveren of the 
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fineſt modern. building in Swiſſerland, and is famous for 
its paintings, ſtucco-work, and frontiſpiece, to which 
Lewis XIV. gave ten thouſand livres. At a ſmall diſtance | 
from it ſtood the old cathedral, on the aſcent to which are 
two antique pillars, which, by their proportion, ſeem to 
be of the Tuſcan order, and belonged to an old heathen ' 
temple dedicated to Hermes. . The town-houſe is a 
ſtructure, and the arſenal is well ſtored with arms. The 
. e are large and adorned with fountains, and the 
neighbouring country is planted with very fine walks. 

his city is the uſual reſidence of the French envoy to 
the cantons, and its burghers are ra into eleven com- 
panies, out of which both the greater and leſſer councils 
are elected and filled up; and, in ſhort, their govern- 
— is much like that of Freyburg. 
- The lands belonging to this city are divided into RS 
diſtricts, in which are a conſiderable number ba populous 
** 


SECT. XV. 


| The Canton of SCHAFFHAUSEN. - 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. A Deſcription of the 
| Oy CE with its —— and 1 re- 
mar table Cataract 


CHAFFHAUSEN is the moſt northern of all 7 


4 men. 


is a large de 


| incurs a ſevere pen 
ſof Mount "Jugs, py — 1 in 


| nets and firelocks, which, during the ſervice 


country. 
At the upper, hs town ande a large torr, 
with a good numbe r of guns mounted; but which ſee 
more 5 05 ornament a e =O On the higheſt growl. 
of all is A citadel, which Larter the town, with thi 
two wells, an arſenal, and Jodgnients under gow! 

heir Gi capacious enough to contain two deim 


men go to church not only with their ir wd, 


| keep by them, or hang up in a parti 


| ſuburbs, in one of which is a plentiful ſpring, 6 and next 
other Tubjechs, x ©, otherwiſe, are not 

| church ; an uſage, not improbably, de 

quent commotion of former da and tie wa n 


The town itſelf is well fortified with walk m 
towers even next the Rhire. Without the walls are tire 
The bur — 5 bakhante are com 
thouſand; the Ng is far from b EY by 
on any emergency, is ſufficient to arm 
arms, every. common 2 or 
church his ſword by his ſide: and e ; 
before the u te wid ut e 
5 
of tif 
ard 
the Burgundians, inſt whom; as an adjacent adjacent e 
derous ora it 8 ed ayer 
they , e 900 207. 0:78. e | 
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cataract on the Rhine, where that rive 
a rock faid' to be ſeventy feet hi 
and ninety paces in breadth.” Even before 4. Rhine 

reaches this cataract, the ground is very rocky; and at | 
the he fall divides itfelf into three ſtreams, of which the | 
geen beds and ſilver vortices thake | an ag 
© the beholder; but at the ſame time his mind cannot 
kelp being filled with a mixture of dread and amazement at 
te war of the waters: on the fouth, or the Zutich fide, 
js the moſt impetuous breach, the violence of the fall 
changing the water, as it were to a white duſt, part of 
41 lb. a light cloud or miſt, hovers in the air, and 
with the intercepted mee Toru A N of moſt 


roomy d al | 


zipitates itſelf from 
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SECT. XVI. 
* The Canton of Arr. 2 


Þ nan, Extent, Produce, and River: . et 
. f 


PPENZEL i is bounded on the eaſt by the Rhein- 
thal, on the. ſouthward by the canton of Zurich 
4 that of Schweitz, on the weſtward b J Tockenburg, 
and on the northward: by the territory o 
abbey of St. Gall, extending thirty nf in lengin, and 
about twenty- Tour in breadtd. 1. 
The country along the Rheinthal is very 
| that bordering on the high _— of hills to the ſouthward 
rugged and mountainous; yet its natural ſterility. has 
been overcome by the perſeve ng induſtry of the laborious | 
inhabitants, in ſuch a A, that carce any barren 
ſpots are to be ſeen; at leaſt they afford g 4 but 
their agriculture is both chargeable: and toiliome. The 
country produces wheat, bacley, oats, peas, beans, 
flax in abundance and of extraordi | goodneſs, | 
though they are too frequently injured by the froſt in the 
8+ This canton alſo produces a ſufficient quantity | 
of wine to ſupply the whole country; but the white wine 
here is ta 
fuch b plenty of 
ae made here. Wood aboun 7 every where, ſo that the 
itants are enabled to ſupp y the adjacent countries. 
his canton abounds in mineral waters, and the ri- 
rers and brooks in moſt parts contain plenty of fiſh, 
—— of ſine trouts. The 1 river is the 
iter, which iſſues 


"_— 5 A ˙-»-̃̃ >. I 46 ©..49 3S:-.. 


principal 
in th out of the Alperſee, the largeſt lake 
lets . pie and being increaſed by the rivu- 


e 
nach, enters the territories of the abbot of St. Gall. The 
ter; » another river that riſes in this country, after tra- 
i fg the territories of the abbot of St. Gall, where it 


n Goldach, diſcharges itſelf into the lake of 


8 — * 

y one town in the whole canton, and only 

= Villages ; the other dwellings of the inhabitants 
ſcattered about. There are, bowerer, twenty 


; in which 


— 


» 


F to theſe s the ſtadtholder. The 


The matrimonial court is "_ 


gh, | 


contraſt 


* 
; | 
? 


the town and 


fruitful; but 


rt, though, the red is good ; and there are 
fruit, that vaſt quantities of cyder and perry | 


bite-water, the Weiſhach, wy the Ur- 


* E. 5 * 
— 


ge of which 5 with two 
iſh, Np | nin Calviniſt. yy Derg R N rr 
the Prote t religion was firſt introduce 
1588, very great anime ſiſted | 
people os Foie of religion, 125 by the 
tne Ve Cantons, ce reſtored. / 
the Romiſi church are in F Matters unde 
riſdition of the biſhop of Coönſtance? | 

The Proteſtants anmually weave many Wouſatid pieces 
of linen, dr axe either vended at home, or at Trogen; 
| St. Gall, an other places; An ftem thenes exported into 
France, 11 Is Spain, 'ahd Germany 3 thiread pul 
by the'w Ane zel, and. . vond the Sitter 
is ſo fine; as to ſell for dpwards of Huey reh 
| pound: Great ſuantities of thread ate alſo bought up 
the Rheinthal,; Ar the Thurgau, an re tha 
and manufactured here. The other cofiderabile ext 
of this canton are cheeſe, cattle both fax and lean, borſes; | 
| wood; and'chareoal;- ©: ff {DO eEIoNs \ 

The arms of this eant6n are arge, A bear anz 
| with paws gules; - 152 Le F. 

The common Were of 5 r is not enly' 75 
vided for by means of a war-office ; but man is to 
furniſh himſelf with a muſket, 4 . and ball. Both 
the g and old are exerciſed at cettait and 
their arms inſpected from houſe to houſe. In each pariſh 
are. five draughts of their young men ranged under com 
| miffion and non-commiſſion officers, who are always | 
to march on che firſt notice. This canton is able to bring 
a conſiderable force into the field, and next to Bern, Zu- 
rich, Lucern, and Freyburg, is the moſt powerful of the 
whole confederacy. he Calviniſts are three times the 
number. of the Poſts, 15 ſoldiery of the latter not 
exceeding three ate pad, rr r re the Fg 
amount to ten thouſand. 

The principal place in this! code: is . {fad 
Take led Abbatis Cella, which name it obtained from 
an abbot's cell, built here in the eighth century. It is 
fituated in a delightful valley, on the bank of the river 
Sitter, in the forty-ſeventh degree thirty: fix minutes north 
latitude, and in the ninth degree one minute caſt, longi- 
tude, thirty one miles to the eaſt of Zurich. It has ont 
pariſh church, with a convent of Capuchins, a nunnery 


1 


— 
Ay 4 „ 


jul | 


| 
| 


Fark 


. 


"4 


| of Clariſts, an armoury, and a town-houſe : here alſo the 


antient general record-office of the whole canton is. * 
and the courts of juſtice are held, _ 
We have now laid before the reader as diſtin. Aa Ar 
as we were able of the thirteen cantons, and ſhall proceed 
to thoſe bailiwics, or governments, which, though 
within any of the above cantons, ate jointly poſſe d by by 
two or more of e r Hhane 


— 


8. E cT.. . xvi. | 


422 to the Thirteen Cantor, 5 5 
Thurgau iti tuation, Extent, Produce, aud 2227 
| Manner in which: it was obtained. by the Swiſs ; with its 
adn. and a ee 7 * K 1 W. 
and Ar | | 


HE bailiwick of Tburgau, or Thurg . is s bound- | 
ed on the eaſt by the lake of Conſtance; on the 
ſouth b the countries belonging to the prince and abbot 
of St. Gall; on the weſt by the cantons of Zurich and 
Schaff hauſen; and on the north by Swabia and the Lower 
lake, which by ſome. is held to be a part of the lake of 
Conſtance. 
Though this country. is ſomewhat mountainous to- 
wards the ſouth, yet it there affords. rich paſtures, and 
its other parts, which approach nearer to plains, pro- 
duce plenty of grain, with vegetables and fruits of all 
kinds, as alſo wine. The ſupreme juriſdiction over that 
half of 1 — lake of Conſtance which borders on this 
country, belongs to thoſe cantons that are ſovereigns of 
the Thurgau. 
Its principal river is the Thur, which gives, name to 
the country, and flows out of the territor 95 of the abbot 
of St. Gall, after which it receives the Sitter, and be- 
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i ene 9.01 
ever ince the year 
we!” HOY WH 


tien, and every: year hold a meeting at 


i 
f 
N 
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ever caſes of treſpaſſes, or life and death, are to be ey! 


a new edit; but has no vote, the civil and crimin 
1 being veſted ſolely in the town. The I 


vote. The town council is compoſed of fx Calvinift, 


p * 
1 939 


1 SYSTEM OR 


if 2 cout x is pap 


Te 


＋ 5 1 — 7 hy 
Af war Wie red 6 


1 Coe AL. 2 ace ES: 


o obtain Trex 


Ny one . 
the places withio tþ 


ſpixitual and temporal juſticiaries, . in their reſſ 
lardſhips and places, are poſſrſſt 


&d af tie lower jurif 
A wr wig io 
an officer preſides who. is elected by che cantons 
from among the; perſons propoed ** che Julliciaries out of 
thei on bady. 


= TRE Latin G 2 napedium, is ſeated on an emi- 
nenceinear the river Murk, over hich it has a bridge, at | 


about an hour's diſtance from the place where! it joins the 
Thur. In the manſion - houſe here reſides the bailiff of 
Thurgau. The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Cal- 
viniſts, and within the town are two churches, one for | 
each ſect; but the mother - church ſtands at a ſmall diſtance, 
at a place called Oberkirch, where alſo the Popiſh prieſt | 


2 and the dead of both communions are interred. | 


Aa the council- houſe are uſually held the general meet- 
Angs of the cantons for: auditing the annual accounts, 
Scale for :thoſe cantons that are podleſſed ,of the re- 


ey ofthe. German diſtricts of Thurgau, the Reinthal, 
Ke? Here is alſo a rere convent, which contains a 
church. 4 11 
The rageney<onfifie-of. a lefor corincil, compoſed 'of 
We members, and a greater council of thirty, » including 
the above twelve. Two parts of theſę counci ' are of the 
Calviniſt religion, and one \Popiſh. © The principal per- 
fons in the council are the prætors, one of -whom is al- 


; igel a ene uur ps 1 ene, 


2 the eight cantons: Tn 1 part e 0 


FTbe principal places i in this baliriek are. the follow- 2 
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ys part ue 
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bole tr e tan Ty way 
pant af the inhabitants are Calviniſts, and 


| pariſhes, whoſe miniſters are chaſen from the müht 
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which at the ſame time admitted thoſs of Uri, 1 
and Zug, into a participation with them; a in 1500 
de Dare alſo did Appensel; and ãn 37 = the cot cm 

the ſame mark of regard to l 
Thus the bs the {ayereignty belongs 40 nine diffeet 
cantons, which alternately appoint a bailiff over it ew 
two years, who reſides at Rhine; hut dhe pw 

enjoys half of the 5 and he 


pot of the zevenyes of the Up 


1 his coffers. 
| The uibale countiy is divided Medes ges 
* 


each of which are two ammans, ane 
nine cantons, and the other by the abliot 3 
tioned. ''Fhbe latter is alſo of abe Jawer julie 
tiotr in the Upper Rhein Vale, ani in citi obe in 
apa lies from the courts .tb the abbot's come 
Phe principal gluon in ak {cine udp Wa 


ways a Proteſtant, and the other a Papiſt, who act alter- 
nately. Theſe two pretors with a Calviniſt burgher, all 


_ choſen by the whole body of the burghers, are ſtiled the 


Aa. counſellors. : 
Arbon, or Arben, 2 town in the preſecturate of the 
fame: name, is ſituated on the lake of Conſtance, and is 


ſappoſed to be the Arbor Felix of Antoninus. Moſt of] che burghers. From the courts in this dn cauſes 


5 inhabitants are Calviniſts; but the reſt, a few Lu- 
theran families excepted, are all Papiſts. Je has but 
one church, which the Calviniſts and Papiſts make uſe 
of alternately, and the Lutherans alſo attend the dig 
worſhip with the former. In the manſion-houſe belles 
the bailiff belonging to the biſhop of Conſtance, who| 
has a ſeat both in the council and the town court, hen - 


there; on occafion of enacting any new laws, or iſſuin "g 


ent both of the council and town court is Mite the } 
ans cat who is no W! by the biſhop, and every year 
re ſented to the w of the people by that pre- 
te's'bailiff, This officer i 08 be a Papiſt; but has no 


and a like number of Popiſh members; but the tow 


Clerk is always a,Proteſtant, This council bas the di 
rection of the affairs of the town, and. takes RE 


of every thing punifhable by the [Fog Its members are 


4 court for the 


Rhein F, Way place ſeat 


10e he Up is .a ſmall tory. 
which the Wp of 8 Gall i pale . 


juriſdiction, and ſome pa 
— be by an amman had: prac} arr a "ie py 


thoſe officess :is choſen out of three pace 


removed to the -aulic-council of St. Gall; an 
amercements, one third belongs to the 
one third to the abbe of S. Gel, ad * 
to the 1 At Alth ſtetten is alſo poet 
Upper Rhein The; I at which = 
judges of the t6wn Pym in e 


other courts.” 
ing Calviniſis, and — of 4 K 25 * 


1410 the -town was ſacked and 4aid' wakte: by 4 
oy it bas pever Hnge recovered jt 
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In 14ro and 1445 this town was 
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tical affairs 
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( ͤ nt ent an arch 


gerperial communi Saber 
of territorial rights with Schwitz and Glaris, and permit- 
caſtles of Freudenberg and Neidberg to be garri- 


al eic Auſtrians: Thie | arming both the inhabitants 
this country and the city of Zurich, the latter inſtantly] 
narched two thouſand men into:the country, w dayin 
beg to the te caſtles; took and demoliſhed them. On 


de ſum of eighteen) h 


came to an 

be, d 

| 508 admitted Bern to a ſhare of the regency. Theſe 
gt cantons ſend in their 


The principal places in this 
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eie Uninach, Cen, and the Town 


: 


1:5 ASTER; or Gaftal; in Latin Caftra; borders to the 


KI eaftward on the country of Sargans; to the ſouth- 


.in.; ſome parts mountainous z, but is very fertile. This 


country Was mortgaged by the houſe of Auſtria in 1438 
to the Zia Cs and Glaris, which ſtill continue 


in poſſeſnon of it. Theſe. two cantons, as ſovereighs of 
the diſtrict, govern it £ bailiff, who. holds his office two 


Vers, and is appointed by them in turns. With ever) 
officer ſwears to maintain the liberties of the country. 
Wich reſpe& to the canton of Glaris, it is obſervable, 
that when that canton nominates ,a bailiff, he is only 
'choſen by the Papiſts out of their own body. His officers 


with a. treaſurer, 5 recorder, a ſerjeant, and A meſſenger 
The country court is compoſed of nine judges, who, 
in conjunction with a bailiff, as preſident, annually hold 
three ſeſſions in the:town-houſe of-Schianis to decide civil 


alles; but in amercements for greater crimes, one half 


ward on the lake of Wallenſtadt, and the cantons of 
{| Glaris and Schwitz : to the weſtward oh Utznach ; and 
| * he northward on the territory of Tockenbur g. It is ä 


are an under-bailiff, who is elected by the regent cantons, 


cauſes without appeal, and impoſe fines for petty treſ- 


and ix" the refidence- of the bailiff ſent by the cantons, belongs to; the town, and the other half to the regent 


14 


orn. e 2 4 8115 "xx 71 15 33 «£4: (44 | The principal place in this country is, | 295 | ; . 
Prfſers, in Latin Fabarium, and in French Faviere, |. Schanis, or Schennis, a town ſituated on the banks of 
# famous for its rich BenediQine abbey and its baths. | the Linth, or Lint. It has a church and council-houſe, 
The former ſtands on the river Caminge, about two | with an abbey for ladies, the abbeſs of which is reckoned 
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inkormed of its approach by little bubbles of water com- 


IT ns Wh CIC 6-08 i. 2-8-2” 


ning, it ſtands in the midſt: of a. fine plain, ſhaded 


"YM... 


lagues from Sargans on a high mountain, and its abbots 
xe filed princes of the empire; yet the cantons, being 
forercigns of 3 are both inſpectors and pro- 
teftors of the abbey its territories. The baths} are 
fated in a valley at the bottom of two ſteep rocks or 
mountains, through which the river. Tamin ruſhes down 
with a frightful noiſe. The crags of the rocks advance 
1 form a kind of arch. K. eee the baths 
ya firſt by ropes, as into a well; afterwards a paſlage 
Was a rut to them by wooden bridges faſtened to 
one another, and ſuſpended: between the rocks, and then 
vith infinite labour they built the bagnios and lodging- 
moms; but they were ſo darkened by the rocks, that they 
[were forced to light up candles in them at noon-day. In 
1629 theſe buildings were all burned down, but the next 
ar the abbot cauſed others to be erected, in a plea- 
lanter and more lightſome place, by cutting paſſages in 
the rock, erecting wooden bridges; where * 7 
wanting, and making an aqueduct to bring the water from 
the ſpring to the baching- rooms; ſo that now they have 
commodious lodgings, and always good company. The 
mater is perfectly clear, without either taſte or ſmell. It 
benerally riſes about the beginning of May, and goes quite 
Way about the middle of September, except after very 
| winters, when it does not riſe. till the middle or end 
of May, and then goes off later in the year. They are 


10 up in the great baſon of the bath, and ſoon after it 
gs Hows with a great noiſe and a ſtream ſufficient 
W turn a mill. It is impregnated with the ſpirits of ſul- 
u, nitre, vitriol, and of ſeveral metals, particularl 
Held. lt is hot in the ſecond degree, and good again 
iſtempers, particularly obſtructions of the brain 
— nerres, pains in the head, epilepſies, apoplexies, deaf- 
A eyes, palſy, obſtructions of the viſcera, fiſtulas, 


Wich reſpect to the abbey, though it is on a high 


Woods, and intermixed with meadows. It was 
eſtroyed by fire in 1665; but has been ſince 
Vith greater magnificence, and lined with black 
» ireaked with white, from the ground - floor to the 


the counties of Werdenberg and Tockenburg, and the 


4 


henſelf to a fingle life. The patronage and ſovereignty 
of this.abbey, which has very large poſſeſſions, is 
in.the two repent*eantons; 7.17.0 7 

„ The Arie of -Utznach lies between Gaſter, Tocken- 
tory of the town of Rapperſchweil. It was once a county 
of. itſelf, which was mortgaged | 
count Tockenburg to the cantons of Schwitz and Glaris. 
are of the Romiſh religion; and the above cantons, every 
two years, appoint a new bailiff over it, who is preſent- 
ed to the people at Utznach; and upon this occaſion they 
renew their homage. , | | : 


prætor and council of its own, with five or fix villages. 
The county of Gams is very ſmall, and lies between 


lordſhip of Saxe. In 1497 the inhabitants put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the cantons of Schwitz and 


it is, like the former, governed by a bailiff. It contains 
only a village or two, and a few ſcattered houſes. *' 
| The town of Rapperſchweil, with its precinct, termi- 


name, and Utznach. _ 
ſtands on an eminence, near the above lake, over which 


it has a bridge eighteen hundred and fifty paces in length, 
reaching to a point of land which advances a great way 


into the lake. The town has ſome fortifications, with 


a pretty firong caſtle.” The inhabitants both of the town 
and its precinct are of the Romiſh church, and in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs ſubject to the biſhop of Chur, who has a 
Capuchin convent here. Its magiſtracy conſiſts of the 


poſed of twelve, and the latter of twenty - four members. 
It was ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, but in 1464 the 
inhabitants put themſelves under the protection of the 
cantons of Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, and Glaris, with 


70 


laſt ſeized, big in 1712 were reſtored, and the country 


a princeſs of the empire; and though the ladies under her 
inſpection are permitted to marry, yet ſhe muſt devote 


pe 8 2 18 ve 4 
* 5 


burg, the cantons of Zurich and Schwitz, and the terri- 
by the heirs of Frederic 
The inhabitants of this diſtri, as well as the former, 


It contains only Utznach, a ſmall town, which has a 


| Glaris, with the reſerye, however, of their liberties; and 


nates on the lake of Zurich, the canton of the ſame | 
- The town of Rapperſchwell, in Latin Ruperti Villa, 


little and great council, the former of whom are com- 


a reſerve, however, of its liberties ; yet theſe were at 


now - 
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unde ph the weſt by the "river 


, by che cantoh Mi | 
belong Sing to it lie © 
Rhine. | e Limmit 7 
| renter 'bf the ebuytr 
A Ihe before its Fonte 
y the Redis. wy i 1 gf? 1 $24, 
8 Ai whole territory in gefierar abetinds with fruft 2 
gag Abele y on 1 . — atid Aat, where it pro 
420 vine ; it likewiſe ylel Ade eat quar fities oF. f 
ton Ge. eee en. 
In this trakt are vn iner Wis; *The's ain | 
4 of the inhabitants e Papiſts, under tie jur icon of the 
ew foes of Cbnſtanck, and ee, ektept a 


-Teveral villages 
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. ns 
his cel antiently bel to d eee, of Auf. 
: lis, but in 1415 the bake redefie being put under 

the ban by the empite, and Excommnunicated by fie 
Council of Conftinee, the Inhbicatits"of Seifert thts 
themſclves waſters of the town and county; on Which 
the emperor 5 fen fen mortgaged it che fame Fear tc the 
City, of Zurich for four thouſahd® dere as Me | ; 
and that city, cut of 'mere 1 2 friendſhip, à 
cantons of dern, F nderwald, g. and Gla- 
Lis, into a 5 mottgage ; Anf afterwarde be bit, 
aber, in ehe canton of Eri received the fue mar 

f regard. Theſe eight Gd conſederate Gies ard cantotis 

Were Aopen of this county; 'over Which they every 
two years alter ty appointed [6488 kill the Töcken- 
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"1 Ha The water is 


urg war in 1 , when the regen at Cathdlic cantons "of 
7 dern, Ui, A » and Zug, | 


thrown a garriſon e town of Baden, the cities Uf 
zern and uric 2 oo 1 maſters of it, And the 
hve aboye mentio ae Ne at the peace of 
rau, gave up 15 t it e Tegehey ef the: ; codnty, 
laris alone excepted. 

Thus the cities of Zutich 200 Bern poſſeſs ſeven parts 
of the regency of this county, the eighth belonging to 
Glazis. By virtue of this right the former nominatè the 
bailiff fourteen years ſurceſfvely, after Which Glaris takes 


=o 


4 


-drifikin 

its turn for two years, "Dhe tbove tivd cities have; how- from Nes or ſome 
ever, each their option, whether the batliff fo nohiinated Litntnat, the water-of*that river being always pig 
ſhall continue during even 455 or arother be appointed and th from! He" W 
and fand. 

The baidevr on che river belongs: to \chetonn; bt 
euſtoms to the cantons of Zurich and Bern. 
"rior magiſtrates are 


_ -at pleaſure. 

Ihe bailiff reſides in the town of Ballon; but Judges 
only in ſuch civil cauſes as are* brought before him by 
appeal from the courts Which are held almoſt in every 
village, and the members are elected from among the ſe- 

veral pariſhes, the under bailiff ſitfing AS prefident. 

Baden, the capital of this' 55 is 
Limmat, over which it has a bridge Which, though of 


conſiderable length, has neither Walls nor rails to it. tence. The 


The town is ſeated in the forty- ſeventh degree 2 
ſive minutes north Jatitude, and in the eighth degree 
teen minutes caſt Jongitude, between two very high wills 
on both ſides the river, and has two caſtles; the new 


one lies on the other ſide the Limmat, oppoſite the town, 


and js the reſidence of the bailiff, for whoſe convenience, 
in 1734. great improvements were made. The council- 
" houſe conſiſts of two buildings; in one, are held the aſ- 

ſemblies of the cantons in general, who meet for that 
_ purpoſe in a very handſome room. The deputies of Zu- 

rich have the moſt bonourable feat at a little table at the 
upper end of it, having the ambaſſadors of the foreign | 
powers on the fight and left, and the deputies of the 
other cantons ranged beſow them on both ſides. They 
all ſit and are covered, except the bailiff of Baden, and 


his deputy, who ſtand all the while uncovered ; but 
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ſituated on the four judges," 
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mulcing it an title in the: „din 
Huſband! ſhalf take her every” year: 
the ladies being here permitted to: weir whole; dil, 
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in bis name; but capital oauſes are determinei by cura 
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; drimking - 
pers, not ut 


of the hot kind; as fevers 5) but ſor — 
From cold 3 in 
Aiſorders im the 


93388 and its water 
for erility in women, it is . — 
Weman of diſtinction marries ini this ara ma 


and allowed thoſe diverſions; tllat are prohibited in oa 
parts of Swiſſerland. :Blainville ,obſerves;//that: diuk 
who bathe in the public baths; whor:ates generally 
as (cafe afford the: pence” of the pirate duet hut 
deere ved eee 2 
aſſes, they uſe hotns of ram or 
. theſe — es ſeen two or ithree n- 
dred naked perſons 'of both - ſexes':with»lioens on dr 
ſhoulders. The —_—_ ſtay at Ienrapen ſor tie ak 
of the verre, are 0 o buy the water 1 
—— their victuals, it 
ſptings on the other 1 


by the governor ot ha 
and theſe, with the jedges of : each-diftrifty decide ws 


'2who! are Choſen out of the bade cn 

by ine bailiff ; ut he has to mitigate hr f. 

great council. conſiſts of : forty i 
but the leſſer, which is only of twelve, and: included: ary” 

the greater, decide all cauſes civil: and criminal; mi 

|. two councils chooſe fy mover 'the treaſutem 
| magiſtrates. 8 = 
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Of that Part of the — leere e, the 
"the Free Provinces ;' _ Situation, Eatimt, 1 


Government; with- a" 2 e fn K 


© Towns of” Bete and 
HE Free brertnses — Ty, 
certain villages lying along the riyer « 


which traverſes all the eaftera border of; thi 7 
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bes p 
ind were for retaining; hem 
bini, who, claimed cher raſpectiven reer as having 
( oelaered,: ivBLts 
| ing deen previouſly agreed, that what any ane on driore 
cantpos-ſaguld conquer aſtetrtbe atem in thetfifld, 
noluced a conteſt that Jalled. gon years, till at lege, 
of Zalich, Lucern, Schwitz, Haderwaldt and 1GHarit: 
Us 40 n | e un. ene 
n was admitted into the coercgeney. At the ſecond 
— Atau, lin 17 1% it Was agreed: that: a boundary 
lar hould be drawn ftem Lunkhoſen to Farwangen, 
wd that all below it ſbould de cthe property of Hern 
and Zurich alone; 5 ee above it ſhould roger 
ande poſſelion off the Jean: üntengcto- Abhich it had 
been hitherto. ſubjeRt, though Beta πτ¼⁴ Afber wn ndb 16 · 
cited into the corregtnay f the Hm e departmeni 
Thus: the. Free Pegrincesphabe ever ſihee bern divided 
wo the Upper and Lower? 991991 58) 01 $2665 
The Upper Free Provinges: die to the auth of the 
Wuxdaty line, and their government: is veſted i the 
55 dd cantons of the confodera that is, in- Zurich, 
m, Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, nderwald; ag, and 
Clans,, the laſt of Which even four tei years | appdints 
bali over them. This \ofhoer;. however, inſtead of 
nſding there, vidies them only in ſpring am autumn; 
men the courts are held on wwhich! occafion' be lodges 
ache convent of | Muri, and the \commundery of Hz 
. 
8 Ut ( | 12 ! 35 - ANBICts* p 
let on. delinquen tg. In the interval alſo, if two parties 
dale his attendanee, he repairs tlilther; but itlis at their 
apenee, as he does likewiſe on any important affairs 
that will not admit of delay. F 12 3 NY 112 2 5 i# 
The ſrſt hearing: of all-civil cauſes ĩs held! at the court: 
of the ſereral provinees, under the preſidentſhip of the 
uder-bailiffs. From theſe courts appeals are carried firſt 
to the bailiff, who paſſes his verdict {ingly ; but if after 
this any of the parties think themſtlves aggrieved, they 
* liberty to 2 the cauſe before the deputies of the 
"cantons, and aftetwards from theſe again to the 
cantons themſelves. * Pe ure 7 
lehr caſes the" reconder uſpally ſends nformation 
the criminals to the::batliff, who generally commiſ- 
bim, in conjunction: with an under- bailiff, to try 
ſtem, tor which purpoſe he orders à court to be held at 
"in of Bremgarten, where he takes up his quarters, 
| = his abſence, even to paſs ſentence on the convicts ; 
3 met be tranſmitted to him, either to 
ie ju "= ; es ty If it be death, be goes with 
te hiv) o the uſual place of execution, which is in 
d f. . Lad between Bremgarten and Wollen, wer 
— ua you pronounced, after | which the exe: 
iately follows; - a, Leſs. e (01-1405 
dure Free Provintes; which lis on the north 
U "= N 
ning gest of aeg and Bern, een 
nd every f. r has hich belonged jeg Wut 
} iourteenth- year! putting in a baihff for two 


Jeers; wh 
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dere, bolk in z two years? alternately. The proceedings 


ri and eriminal caſes, and in very thing 
kext g try. "ermunal! caſes, and in every thing 
Pay i Sorsramentz ate the Ibme as in the Upper 
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1 the Lower Free TT" 
Leicht miles to the north bf: Jugs 


| eotinil, and from thence-itss the Ydpuries 


undary line; have, ſinee the yeat 1712, been 


»IRas* Zurich and? Bern are poſſeſſed of that 
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garten and Mellingen, or !Metdinger 
Bremgartan is Hituared on the N 


Provincts ad ti ruby bf Bade 
.  The'r6wh ie div 

into Upper and Lotrdr: tlie forther ſtands hi 
latter, in which 
nurn 


N 
c 


making paper. The ihhabitihts: are of che Rem 
ikebivk: was formerly imperial, has endsrgone ſe- 


| veral revolutions, and is now ſubject to the cantons of 
| Butirh;Bein; and GHaris: The rep 


d great council; the former is eompbſed 6f 
twelve. members, among whom ure two prætors dt 
auchers, hd, whenthey enter: | 
formal 'oath of fidelit 
anl Glaris at the nat annual mer 
the public accounts. The great cue confifts: : 
| members, out of hum is elected neger 
is from u hich are cfirſt carried to the little and great 
of theltegent 


immefliately tried before both cdundlils, the town being 
poſſeſſed of the privilege of beheading and hanging. 
Mellingen is a little Popiſt towh, with. One 

ſeatell on the river Ras, and is at preſent ſubject to 


Zurich, Bern, and Glaris. The mgenions Nr. Audion; 


who! viſe this town gives a more paftichlar 


möfe enterraining abcbuft of it tian any author we 


haue ſcen. (Its contains; Tays he, 2atv hündted citizen % 


aud ubuut ane/thouſard ſouls. The govertithent-is tho- 


large extent: for which reaſon though they have by 
little: buſineſs, they ave all variety of öheers and 
councils that are to be found in the greiter Rates j they. 
have a'towr=-houfe, adorned with t | 
teQtors, and chrer councils; the great council bf” fours 
teen, the little council of ten; and the privy council of 
three. The chief perſons of the ſtate are 


tis. commonwealth was ſon to the ihnckeeper where he 
 Jodged,” the father having enjoyed the "ſame 'hohotir 
beſore him. The revenue of this high poſt amounts to 
about thirty pounds a year! Every Thürſday; he adds, 
the ſeveral councils meet upon affair of ſtate, as the 
repairs of a trough, the mending of à pavement, or the 
like important buſineſs. A river which runs through 
their dominions puts them to the expence of a very large 
wooden bridge, which is covered over head like the reſt 
in Swiſſerland. All who travel over it pay a certain toll 


for its maintenance, and the French ambaſſador frequentl7 


; 


paſſing this way, his maſter allows the town a penſion of 


| twenty pounds ſterling a year; on which account they are 


extremely induſtrious in raiſing all the men they can for 


his ſetvice. The preſerving this bridge, and the regula- 


lation of the dues ariſing from it, are the grand affairs 
that eut out employment for the council of ſtate. 
There are 'alſo the four diſtricts of Schwartenburg, 
Murten, Grandſon, and Eſchalens, which are ubs 
to Bern and Freyburg, who alternately appoint prætors 
over them, whoſe office laſts for five years; but theſe 
are little diſtricts that contain no place of any confe- 
F did Gb05 IRA ao F Loos Bic 
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F ibe ſevrn 
| Locarno, Val Maggia, and Menaris, 


1 the ſeyen Italian bafliwics the' inhabitants are uni- 


1 © ver ſally Papiſts, and ſpeak the Ttafran language. The 


three firſt of theſe belong to the cantons of Schwitz, 


Uni, and Underwald; and the other four to che cantons 
„„ 


be tm of . 
up 11302 o 


Reus; ibertteen 


: | ti duenne 
Wet is therpariſh 'eMurch;/ avith'a'Frantiſcear  . 
crys hos ſeated ON the bank ef the Reus overiwhicti 4 
Saber bridgezcand lar dbe Weder end of 4 a Ciel 
|canvelit; vt ib ue place af Rent rrade; -partivatsrly"iin 


church, und hin the: dioceſe: bf Conſtahce. Te 


confifts' of the 


enter upeh their vice, take 4 
ty to the deputies 6f Bein, . Zurich; 
ting for audteing 


ehntons at che annual meeting; und Jaſtlyy' yen t6 che 
eantangi themſelves; '' All erimingl' and Capital cafes are 


etch; 


rind a 


delded aſtet that ef the other cantons, as much as it is . 
poilible. for ſo mall 4 cbmmumity to imitate choſe” of 4 


army! of Heir $162 


| etw avoyers; 
and when our author was there, the reigning avoyer of 


en ltalian Baſtoitr ſubjcs 116 the Swiſs Camtont,” 
namely, Brilinaona, Riviera, the Valle di Bligno, Ligans, 


— 
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e Wh 8 1 5 7  EOGRAPHY, 
1 u es FOR Appenzel, which ee of this Alrict ure only ' deniz: 
4 eir eee Was not eee of the: —.— biſhop of Milan It is divided 128 th 
{rat 2 Thef of theſe is the bailiwic of Bellinzona, *which | which contains ſeveral villages, © | 
4 te let on the eaſtwatd: by the Upper Griſons and the |, The: baillwie'sP by the wild 
dutchy of Milan, to the ſouthward by the bailiwic "gp on all kides. furrogtided by thoſe 2 
Lauis and Locarno, to the weſtward alſd by an of Milan. To ith 
i to the 0e che. bailiwic of: e e part of the 5 0 Lugano, which bs 
A pan of it is watered; by the river Tieine, inta | miles long; und three broad, exelufive of its 6 
which the Maſs diſcharges 10 The Bills and : moun- | bays. - * country itſelf, in Which are no * 2 
tains afford excellent 2 e for enttle, ahd likewiſe | hundred and ſix populous towns r an 
 _ abound in cheſnuts z and 151 lain near Bellinzona pro- conferred'on-the*confederiits cantohs'in efierd), wh: 
| duces good wine. All the patiſhes, three excepted, which | that time were twelve in Humber 155 
dare in * dioceſe of: Milan, are under * billop!'of } duke of Milan, in return for" the e ons alfiſlance y 
; Como. SS BY 11 5 Ty > HY had granted him againſt the French; 2 
In che wins i 1500 the town of Bellkiizons ſubmitted to | every two years n a "governor" over it, unde 
Jri, Schwitz, and Underwald; and threr title of da ere, t i divided into _ quien, 


2 8 


CI 


* 1 
* 1 


the cantons of 
Fears aſter it Was ceded to them as their abfoldts: pro- of which, in eceleſiaſtieal . 
5 50 by Lewis XII., king of France: and this ceſſion of Como, and tte other under the pefintendener ce 02 
* © was: ratified. by Maximilian Sforza, duke of Milan, in archbiſhop'of Milan ute ot r 
_ ecknowledgment; of their having reſtored him to his] The bailiwie of Locarnoz or Lupitus, Gn: 
dutchy. Every two years theſe cantons alternately no- tween the Milaneſs; the Lizyenthe , the Liviner 
minate- a ſeward, or bailiff, under the title of commiſ- the bailiwicks of mie 8 wink Lack wis, com- 
fary, which is always the perſon whom the two preceding | prebending alſo a part "Magyjore, Thy 
years had diſcharged that office in the bailiwic of Ri- three or four itte va "\rivers that run in 
| viera. Every year too each of the regent cantons ſends | to the lake, and is: 12 * communities ant 
a deputy to Bellinzonz, to audit the commiſſary's ge-  forty«nine pariſhes. — to the twelve liel tn; 
counts, to hear e and to nn . ae tons in the ſame manner and time with Lugeno, and ig. 
| 2 1 7 Ecker wh is the ſame. Its capital is of the fame nms 
The orincipal place in this bailiwie i in, 4 5 ſides watch it "has 2 town called ARISE, and 4 ＋ 
Bellinzona, or Bellentz, a large, trading, ad 1 well fi . | villages. - 10 472 e 4 
tified town, / ſituated in a plain near the conflux. of. the | Val gia, or the Mayenthal, ie fairdinkd by the 
Ticino and the Mzſa. Almoſt in the center of a large | dutchy of ilan, the Liviner Vale, aud the Captainy a 
ſquare ſtands the manſion - houſe of the commiſſary, The] Locarno. t is: three miles in length, and dering 
: collegiate and abbe church of St. Peter and St. Stephen | its name from the river Maggia,” which traverſes it. k 
" mA handſome boilding, and in the ſuburbs without the | came to the twelve confederate'cantons at the ſame ting 
town are two. ks an and one nunnery, each having | and in the ſame manner as the above- mentioned bailiwicy 
its church, beſides an edifice called the Reſidence, which | and thoſe cantons every two'years'appoint a bailiff oer 
has been converted into a college, in which the abbey of It contains the towns of ae; or 1 and lad 
Einſidlen appoints proſeſſors for the inſtruction of youth with a few villages. , oth, ee 
in humanity and moral W The town ſtands be- | The laſt of theſe bniliwice 10 chat endris, which i 
tween three hills that command it every way, and have | 5 — by tbe dutchy of Milan, — a party of the 
each a ſtrong old caſtle fortified in the antient taſte, and | bailiwic of Locarno. This alſo came to the tuch 
| rovided with cannon, In one of them reſides the caſtel- | United cantons at the ſame'time; and in the fame than 
. e an of Uri, in the ſecond the caſtellan of Schwits, and i in| with. the three preceeding diſtricts, and ar they 
FRE the higheſt that of, Underwald. every two years alternately appoint a bailiff overit.” lu 
' The bailiwic of Riviera, or Poleſe, e on the country is a town of the ſame name, and ſeveral villga/ 
ſouth by the bailiwic of Bellinzona; to the weſtward on | We ſhall now proceeed to the afſociated county 
that of Locarno, or Lugarus ; to the northward by the ſummoned to the legiſlative diets of Swiſſerland in qu- 
Valle di Blegno and Liviner; and to the eaſtward by the . of allies, and that have a vote in thoſe aſſendlis 
Upper Griſons. This diſtrict is watered by the Ticino, | Theſe are the abbey of St. Gall, the country of the G 
which in theſe parts receives the Blegno. It came to the | ſons, with their ſubjects, the principality of Neuſchatt 
cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, at the ſame | and the W o ene N e __ begin with if 
time, and is governed by them in the ſame manner with former. e | 
the bailiwic of Bellinzona. Within its juriſdiction. are | - bd; . 
only nine pariſhes, the town of Riviera, and A; few * 8 E 2 8 XXIII. 


vil 8 W 
The bailiwic of the Valle di N otherwiſe called | ._ T Terrine f the Hb of Sr. O 


dj Bregno, is bounded to the ſouthward by the diſtrict of 
Riviera, to the weſtward by the Vale of Liviner, and to Their Sitnation and Extent : a emtciſe Account f the 15 


the north and eaſt joins to the country of the Upper Gri- | with the Prerogatives and Arms of the Aa; thar C. 
ſons. It is environed by lofty mountains; but the barren- | I and principal Places, with a. Dy 
neſs of ſome of them is made up by the fertility of others. | tion of the City 17 St. Gall, a ; ſmall rotefia Rei 

The length of this territory, according to Buſching, is | indpenden of the Ally. MT” 


not leſs than ſeven hours, all watered by the Blegno; but 
its breadth does not much exceed half that ſpace, It | \HE abbey of St. Gall, which i is rod delete 
$ 


feeds multitudes of cattle, and yields ſeveral kinds of order, is included within the ſame 
grain and fruit, eſpecially cheſnuts and. tolerable wine; town of that name, but has . conſiderable 7 
dut in ſummer the men remove to Italy to earn money by] and the abbot is capable of railing an army of dh 
working in the fields, leaving all their work at home to | thouſand armed men, he being — the 2 
the women. In the year 1512 this valley ſuffered ex - country, and under the protection of the cantons of 
tremely by the fall of two mountains, which ſtopping up] rich, ucern, Schwitz, and Glaris. i 
the courſe of the river, it ſwelled to that degree that the | This country is Givided into the Old Tema wi 

far greateſt part of the vale became a lake; and this inun- | called the territory of the people. of God's __ 
dation laſted till 15 145 when the waters forced themselves diſtrict called the county of Tockenburg: the os pol hon 

a paſſage. bounded on the eaſt by the lake of Conktunce 

About the year 1500 the inhabitants ſubmitted to the Rhein Vale, on the ſouth by the canton of Apps 
canton of Uri, though with a reſerve of their liberties, | the weſt by Tockenburg and the 'Thurgav wy 
and that canton admitted Schwitz and Underwald into a | north alſo; by the latter; it being fourteen 2 of hw 
_ Co-regency. Theſe ſeveral cantons every two years alter- | ten broad. The ſoil bears a near affinity d __w | 
nately appoint a bailiff over it; but the ne gau, and its inhabitants are Popiſh, 44 11 
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| - rat he year 3g6j'chis abbey wi parted om the ety 1 Appeniil, and ls, according to Dr, Buſcing, ten hows = | 
| poly by 4 Hole edge; but, afterwards, by a particular | in length, and its greateſt breadth three, 
agreement, it Wo. Aigen by | high ways, in r . The foil reſembles that of Appenzel and othef cantons; | 
openitiy into ide city, aud another towards the | and the country is full of fertile mountains that, abourd 
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x gale e abbey. Within the circuit of this con- in numerous breeds öf cattle. The militia here form 4 
ges of the abbey. Within the circuit of this con-“ h nuthetous breeds of, cattle. The militia here form a 
4 the minſter abbey church, in which; among the body of about nine thouſand men, two thirds. of N 1 

8 „ w other lords, are -kept thoſe of St. Gallus, de [are Calviniſts, and one third Papifls. Tbe Papiſts in the 
tl riginal founder of the abbey ;z and adjoining to it is St. upper part of the country are under the biſhop of Chur; 

7 Othmar's church, in which are preſerved: the relicks of | but in the lower patt within the dioceſe of Conſtance. 

1 hat faint, Next to theſe ate the palace of the-abbot, | The abbot of St. Gall bears the title of natural ſove- 


hat de convent itſelf, is which are uſbally, upwards of | reign and lord of the country of Tockenburg, and the 
| "5x19 monks, and a library famous for its antient and eu- people take an oath to him, and pay him ſuitable ſervices, 
düs manuſcripts. The "abbot is choſen by the monks but without any violation of their rights and liberties. 
of the abbey from amongſt themſelves, and inſtantly be- He "appoints a bailiff over the country, and may nomi- 1 
comes 2 8 hs „ 5 = og 3 a native or a foreigner: he likewiſe puts in ' 
himſelf, On his acceſſion. to his dignity he is, by | the recorder and ſerjeant, who muſt be natives and xp ; 
' grant from the emperor, inveſted" with the regalia, and fons of eftate in the country. The council is com Ole : 
fef over the old territory belonging to the abbey, and the of thirty Papiſts, and the like number of Proteſtants, 
county of Koa ney” 55 7 7 45 aſſiſt 97 djets wm are choſen by the pariſhes and diſtricts. This coun- 
of the empire. On the other Hand, by virtue of the per- | ct attends to the liberties of the people, conducts the 111 
| tual community of defence entered into with the con- public and private affaits of the eoutitey; impoſes taxes, | l 
federate cantons of Zurich, Lucern, Schwitz, and Gla- ſettles the military expences and thoſe of any public * ; 11 
tis, the abbey was admitted as an incorporated place, | provements, and likewiſe audits the accounts of the par- 
nd enjoys both a ſeat and voice in the general meetings | ties” concerned, This council meets once a year, and 
| of the ee, WER Oi 3 to its deputies, en when neceſſary, All males of fourteen years of 
inmediately after thoſe of Appenzell. '. | age and upwards are ſummoned to take the count oath, 
The arms of the abbot are quarterly, in the -firſt held | The preſident of the country court is always the bailiff 
on _— rampant ſable, 55 the abbey : N for _— wine being 3 but its twenty-four judges are ap- 
feld ſiniſter, azure, an agnus Dei, argent, for the abbey | pointed by the abbot, one from each of the twenty-two 
of St. John : in the ſecond dexter fel „the family arms | old pariſhes, and two from Lichtenſteig N Wat- | 
of the abbot; and in the ſecond ſiniſter or, a dog ſable, | well. This court is held in the abbot's name as prince, 
vith a collar argent, for the county of Tockenburg. and takes cognizance of all cauſes; and being tlie prince's 
Formerly the abbey had the duke of Swabia for its council, the ſalaries attending it are paid by the prince, 
ſleward, the counts of Hohenzollern i for its grand mar- to whom belong all confiſcated eſtates and effecls of male- 
| ſhal; the counts of 8 for its arch-cupbearer, | factors executed, with thoſe of ſuicides, and fugitives for 
and the baron of Regenſberg for its high-chamberlain ; capital crimes. © Half of the Judges of the inferior courts 
hut theſe offices are at preſent borne by other perſons of are nominated by the prince, and the other half by the 
diſtinguiſhed rank. jj 000 Fe courr of apecais has for its. preſident the 
In the old diſtrict, and the county of Tockenburg, bailiff for the time being, but the twelve aſſeſſors muſt 
| the biſhop of Conſtance is veſted with all epiſcopal rights | be natives of the count and landholders. The prince 
and emoluments, in conformity to the privileges ,grant-, | here nominates. three Papiſts and three Calvinifts, and. 
& by ſeveral popes. The abbot of St. Gall enjoys, | the country council chooſes a like number from among 
howeyer, not only the diſpoſal of all the convents be. er owe 8 
lrging to him, but likewiſe of all benefices, both in the | Lichtenſteig, the capital of the country of Tockenburg, 
| old territory, the county of Tockenburg, and within his |is a ſmall town ſeated on the river Thur. It is the 
ſri in Thurgau and the Rhein Vale. To him like- | reſidence of the bailiff, who dwells in the new manſion- 
viſe belongs the juriſdiction in civil, criminal, and mix- | houſe, and the old one is uſed for holding the country - 
ed caſes, with the viſitation, &c. but the greateſt part of | court and court of appeals ; but the council of Tocken- 
aſs er ” _—_— by 1 . who | burg, with the Calviniſt ſynod, the matrimonial court, 
ways 2 monk of the abbey. He has alſo an eccle- | and the town-council, aſſemble in the town- houſe. The 
32 for the deciſion of religious conteſts, which, | government of this place is veſted in a prætor and a coun- 
. whey ms wt agg bee: _ as 8 is eil, * former alternately choſen out of both religions; 
oled of four conventuals, and ſome lay- aſſeſſors. the ſame equality is obſerved in filling up the council 
* members of the aulic- council at St. Gall, are the | and other poſts. n . 8 whe LEST 1 
hg the avocy, who fits as preſident, the ſtadtholder, We ſhall now return to the city of St. Gall, which is. 
B conventuals, and ſome Jaymen. This council | a little proteſtant republic entirely independent of ili: 
3 from the Jower- courts within the juriſdic- | abbot, and under the protection of the cantons. It is 
5 * Arn = 3 Nea . only an | ſeated ber, two ee of in Ya forty-ſeventh 175 
b ained from the abbot for a reviſal. * gree thirty-one minutes north latitude, and in the nint 
* chief town in the abbot's antient territories is f degree twenty minutes eaſt longitude, two leagues to the 
b berg. 2 3 in 8 pleaſant 1 Cooney ſouth-weſt of the lake of Conſtance. It is ſituated near 
of the lake of Conſtance, oppoſite to Lindaw. the river Steinback, which drives ſeveral mills ; but its 
t has yew fine 25 in proportion to its extent, with ps receive- their water. from a rivulet called Iren. 
| our, and great markets frequented by mul- | Here are ſpacious ſtreets, good houſes, and ſeveral pub- 
tit 7 = 1 . 2 leveral pu 
. people from all the towns and villages round | lic ſtructures. The cathedral of St. Laurence is a pirith 
5 * and a conſiderable trade is carried on in linen, | church, and without the walls is another, with a chapel. 
1 and good wine. In 1499 this place Here was a convent dedicated to St. Catharine; but now 
Fenda = ed by four thouſand Imperialiſts, was de- | converted into a gymnaſium of nine claſſes, under the like 
mos 1 n thouſand burghers, who fought with the number of maſters aſſiſted by two profeſſors, and in this 
then the repidity till they were all cut to pieces, and | building is the of library. Here is alſo a town-hou'e 
m Ay 13 1 N but 5 2 | 8 nn | 1 that hn is ſurpriſing 
By the the houſes were rebuilt with free-ſtone, | to find ſuch a num of rich burghers in the city of St 
4 tho of it is a magnificent corivent on an emi- | Gall, and ſo few poor people, in a place that has ſcares 
N er the town, and above the convent | any lands belonging to it; but the wealth of this little 
| his — belonging to the abbot. © There is here | ſtate conſiſts in its linen manufacture, in which people 
Are . 20 1 inſttuction of youth.” © of all ages and conditions are employed. The adjacent 
int territo 1 ockenbarg is ſurrounded by the an- country furniſhes them with vaſt quantities of flax, of 
ton 0 28 the abbey of St. Gall, the Thurgau, the | which they are faid to make every year forty thouſ nd 
barpang N the diſtricts of Utznach, Gafler, and | pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two hundred ells to e. ch 
Ry ordſhip of Werdenberg, and the canton of piece, and A hay of it as hne and white as any that can 
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Te fqund in Holland. This Jinen ther Loden mee 
Into Germany, Spain Teal, and. all the adjacent coun- | 
Gall, and the , houkes ſcattered | 


»% 


* 
a - : : , 


* 


which body their councils, and burgomallers, the town 
Amman and ſtadtholders, are choſen, as in other govern- 


+ouls, of which ſicteen hundred are burgkers, out off ing from eaſt to wen in us "or 
ed e ee eee 


| 5 ments of Sbiſſer land, ihe difference _confiſting in little Anse pat et zin COMMIT 18. 
more than in. ibe number of ſuch as are employed in ſtate the levels and valleys produce almott all forts of grin: 
Ide military eftabliſhment js under the conduct of ide Wine. Its hills, wich ate of a lng height, ay 
ars . 


affairs. | 


council of war, and the burghers are divided into nine 
quarters, with a captain and proper officers. to each; 
but the firſt officer is the town-major. . Here are alſo a 

company of matroſſes and bombardiers, with one of light 


— — 


Infantry, two of grenadiers, and. a troop of horſe. „ _ "The principal buſineſs of the inhabitants | is the feed: 


© The town is generally thought to awe its original to 


the abbey, which it is certain has not a little contributed Hkewiſe export a great deal of butter and cheeſe; bu # 
to its increaſe. The abbey and the town are ſaid to have the breeding of horſes is ſo much nepleQied,. tha te 


2 great averſion to each other, and yet in the general diet 
of the cantons their repreſentatives fit together and at in 


concert. 


enen 


and abbey were on the point of coming to an open rup- 
ture. In one of their annual proceſſions a Benedictine 


monk carried his croſs erect Maat the:town, followed 
by a train of three or four thouſand peaſants; but he 


had no ſooner .entered the abbey, than the whole town | the Inn, and the Adda, alt which have their ſource here, 


Was in a tumult, occaſioned by the prieſt's carrying the 
croſs, contrary te all precedents, in that manner. In- 
Rantly the burghers put themſelves in arms, and drew 
down four pieces of their cannon to the gate of their 


abbey : upon which thoſe who had formed the proceſſion | towns. The German tongue is not only, uſed in thei 
did not dare to return by the way they came; but after | general Rate aſſemblies, and public 


their devotions were ended, went out at the door that 


opened into the abbot's territories. The abbot, exaſpe- 


rated at this proceeding, raifed an army, blocked up the 
town on the fide that faced his dominians, and forbad | 


* * 0 


bo ſubjects furniſhing it with any of their commodities, | 


ut while things were thus ripe for a war, the cantons, 


* 


their protectors, wiſely interpoſing as umpires in the quar- | 
rel, ſentenced the town, for appearing too forward in the 
diſpute, to pay a fine of two thouſand crowns; and at} 


the ſame time enacted, that whenever any proceſſion en- 
ed their walls, the prieſt ſhould let the croſs hang a- 
bout his netk without ſo much as touching it with 
Either hand, till he came within the precinfts of the 
— Abe town and abbey of St. Gall carry a bear in their 
rms. The Roman catholics have the memory of this 
bear in very great veneration, and repreſent him as the 
rſt convert made by their ſaint in this country. One 
of the moſt learned of the Benedictine monks, with tears 
of affection in his eyes, gave Mr. Addiſon the following 
hiſtory of bim. It ſeems that St. Gall, who is here 
'texmed the great apoſtle of Germany, found all this eoun- 
try little better than 'a vaſt defart; and as be was walk- 
ng out on a very cold day, happened to meet a bear, 
when inſtead of being arte at the rencountes, he gravely 

| © ordered the bear to bring him a hundle of wood, and to 
make him a fire; upon which the bear ſerved him to the 
beſt of his ability, and at his departure was ordered by 
the Saint to retire into the very depths of the woods, and 
there to ſpend the reſt of his life without ever hurting 
un * boaſt F 3 Une, added the monk, the 
r lived irreproachably, and till his dying-day obſerved | 

che order given him by the Saint. AP | 


SK Cr. Nr. 
m4 The Country of the Gr180Ns. | 
Et Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers, The Language 
and Religion of the Inhabitants; their Hiſtory, Govern- 
ment, Manners, and military Farees : with a Deſcription 
of the three Leagues, or Confaderucies, into which this 
Country is divided; the principal Places in each; and 4 
particular Deſcription of the City of Chur. _ 


12 
che higheſt ſpot, are good phſtäre- grounds, del may 


* 


| of Chur, who bore great ſway here, in conu 
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county of Chiaverna 7, on the welt by ide « 


| Uri and Glaris 3,and en the north by the canon gf e. 
_ About it, there are computes . to be near. ten thaafand | ris, the county of Sargans, Zoch a part of Fiel; r 


ing from eaſt to welt in its greateſt Jen gi 15 


> + : * 
11 - * 
+ 5 
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8 EEE . „„ 
iy 18 Mountainong s, bye 


enjoy a mild ait; yield not only good prafs and hay, h 


kinds of palatable and wholeſome berries, © 


reateſt part of thoſe uſed in the Ct are parka 
V 


mits of the mountains, where 1 from fine ſpring, 
zriſons are but thre 


clergy in the three leagues are under the fee of Chur, al 
divided into chapters. 3 

Every community is ſo entirely of one religion, i 
if any perſon changes his ſentiments, he mut Fo im 
| oceſfons 


another. The Papiſts in their proceffons Jometumes 
from one community into anather; but when they ent 
thoſe belonging to the Proteſtants, they lower the crohy 
and leave ſinging till they are again upon popilh ground. 
The country of the Griſons is a part of the w_ 
Rbetia, The people were formerly ſubject to : 
, princes, fome to petty ſovereigns, me to. the biſbop hs 
Chur, and others to the houſe of Auſtria, to whom 
; Rhetians behaved with ſuch. extraordinary RErWys © 
the. emperor Frederic II. rewarded them with 11 be 


ſeveral privileges and immunities. In 149» jon wit 


the City of * aN 2 an alliance. ef fi, 
one years with the city of Zuric g. 
| The ſree ak- fv in this part of enn, 
mutual compact among themſelves, formed | 
publics, which are now called Leagues of Confede 1 
theſe go by the names of the Grey or \ ry Jub 
that of the Houſe of God, and that of the 1 en % 
ditions. The firſt concluded its alliance in 1424 9 
ſecond claims a more antient date; the thi L 
the union in 2436; and in 1471, the three Log” 
' tered 8 Aa pl we w—_— wm * 
has been ſince ratified and explained. 

The three leagues, by virtue of theſe agg ar 


| HE country of the Griſons is bounded * the eaſt - 
1 ward by Tirol and the territories of Venice; on 
| 33 5 


form one united republic ; but inſlead of one wal 
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community in * by nich ineans 
be ouraber of votes in ue ar; diet amounts to 
| 2 | y-cight, 


riſdict:ons. : 2 
Lupe is held being al wa preſident. 


; In the general diet are iſcuffed and regulated affaits : 


and the de- 


negotiations with foreign powers, 


452 of all -appeals. This diet likewiſe receives the |- 


ic revenue, and adminifters the oaths to new offi- | 
cers of the provinces. - TIE en ed 0 to 
whole united > to negotiations n 
2 ber is taken; but at the rifin) way 
the diet, a committee of the heads of the three len 
afiſted by two repreſentatives from each, is appointed | 
for digelling the proceedings, and to determine 'whit 
particulars are to be communicated to their ſereral com- 
wunities, either as reſolved and enaQted; or on Which 
Heir opinions are defired. The refolutiotis of each com- 
munity are formed by à plurality of voices, each com- 
mit) ſending up e e ee 


The country of the Grifons is extremely 


gular method of puniſhing thoſe fl of freafon, 
«of any crime againſt the fine, which makes che * 
ill men in the country tremble. When the diet 

ſenbled, the peaſants flock to it in crowds, to demand 
4 court of juſtice for the trial of the offender, which 


the dict is cond; bh, gone. This court coulfifts of ten 


— and twen vocates of each league, - [2 
power of applying torture, and doing evt 
necelfary to viſcover A Pen * 5 
proceedings are vigorous and eral! 
end in a fentence of death, or a a heavy, ik. . from | 
relp:Os the Roman law prevails among the 
though ſomewhat modified by their cultoihs: ws a 
man who has an eftate by his wife, enjoys it after her 
till be marries again, and then is | to di- 
we it among the children he had by ber. 
mani buen dere Sers, . ten Wade Uh 
an church ; but the young women have more liberty | beaut 
before they are married, 
y thing ;, yet their habits 


Though here is plenty of every 
Win reſpect to their provi- 


rature are plain. 
* their meat is very j Juicy, their fowl excellent, and 
liſh of their lakes, eſpecially their 1 trouts, inferior to 
done in the world; and hoagh the wine they drink is 
, 4 t on horſes four or five days journey, they have 
1 caper than in moſt parts of Italy and Frahce. The 
ah pn the mountains are very good, and befides good 
eue zus, Vine, there is always a great quantity 
— and veniſon, according to the ſeaſon of the year, 
paid neat Chambers and good beds. There is nothing 
- in this country for importation or exportation; but 
ay, one Uu the fruit of his labour, and the rere- 


of his 
vith th three leagues have SEAN friendly OTE 
160 © neighbouring cantons and their 9 — In 
republ all entered into a petual with the 
wh "26g the Valais, in 1602 with Bern, and in 1707 
er le t. Ia 1497 the Grey league, and the next 
enga league of < God's Houſe, entered into a like 
G IA with Zurich, Uri, 3 Schwitz, and 

. d in 1567, the Ten Juriſdictions ſucd to be 


ad | 


2 0 4 0 424 * 
1 | tice \ catitors 8 „e 


A ies and in cher jüßruments badet 8 
EE 75 
Tue 'Giifons maintain no troops; d e ihr 5 


1 


, 


- 


opulou F 
und 25 there are no people morè free, To there ite none welt. 
were jealous of their liberty. Hence they have a fin- | 


| 


the county of Cbiavenns and the Valtelin 


Frſendbip 1 


4bemſetves very Hale the "uſe of arms. Büt 4 


furniſh Toteigi powers with TINS they arè hevet 
ers, 


* 85 e me, de th Ts bout 
t ree leagues are e'to btin f 
Kghting inen into the field. But the Paneele ſtrehgtli 


of 'the country conſiſts in its high mountains And hat 


dor pater, in which''s handful of reſolute me ars able 


ent bes make e ee 21 
Tus Upper, or Grey „Which Stein verdl 
high mountains, is "bounded on the 'caft the other 


two leagues; on the ſouthward by the dichy of Milan, 


Ten | and the — 6f Bellinzona; on the weſtward by the 
vhere | canton of Uri; and on the northward by the canton of - 
Glaris and the bailiwic of Sargans. a | babe 
eight comm es, the I 
town in which is the following: pal | 
Mantz, in Latin Hantium, a ſmall town felted at the 
of à hill, between the Farther Rhine and the Glen - 


In this league are 


der. This is che chief Place in the Upper or Gr 
league, and third year the general diet of the Gri- 


every 
tons is held here; ds are likewiſe | the 'courts of qultice: | 


' The inhabitants are Calviniſts. 
The league of the Houſe of G64; or, as it 4s called, 
La Caddèe, from the Italian Caddea; * corruption f 
| Caſa Dei, probably owes its appellation to the biſhopric 
of Chur. This Colley bs bounded 
on the weſt; the county of Tirol, and that of "Bork 
on the caſt ; the Teu JurifdiQiors 58. the nörth. 2 
on the ſou 
7-feven miles in its greare dength, fro 
and forty 


It is about 


The Toil is for the molt part f ed and barren lt 


about Chir and the bunks of the 1 Rhine, they have welt 


forts of fruit except oranges and olives.” © © 
„„ 8 are ar in See 
. e e 

- The principal place of this Aches the following 


Chur, or Coire, in Latin Curia Rhztorum, 
han Goira, and in the längu of «the count Clit, 
is the capital of the whole repu of the ions, 
and fs ſituated in the forty-fixth degree fift two Mar 
nüteb hörth latitude; and in the ninth deep ee thirty- 
"two minutes eaſt loi ongitude; fourteen miles to the no 
caſt of Thntz; on \ the banks of the river Pleiffur, which 
wathes the walls of the lf logo may be conveyed chrou 


all the Artets, about half a league before it diſchargts 
itſelf into the Rhine. 
the foot of a hill, as does the ſouth part at the foot öf 
another 3 but towards the harth and welt is 4 fine plain, 
bexdtifally ' drverlified . Wit darm. Elde, wickdos, ot 
chards, and vineyards ; and towards 
R * ares with vitieyards: 


tants are Calvinifts. It his two churches; each contain- 


ing a miniſter, one of whom, who officiates it the ca- a 


thedral of St. Martin, is ſtiled Antiſtes. Beſides theſe; 
it has à church ſet apart for funeral ſermons, with 4 c- 
ibfephicint of two profefiors, founded in 1 700 


by the Calviniſt communities of the three feagues, ald 
of over which every league nominates its own cata: in- 
Spector. It bas alſo a grammar-chdol of three elaſſes. 


In the town-houſe every three 970 5 is held tlie general 
diet of the . . ©. likewife the extraordinary diets 
and con] 
ſtate-offige and record-office of the Houſe of God in 
particular, as well as of the three leagues ogg oe 
and under it is a magazine for 13 Tag the dods 6 £ 
merchants paſſing to and from Ita 
On the cloifter ſata is the arſenal, in which are x 
the artillery both of Chur and the whole flate of t 
Griſons. Adjoining to this is the granary, in which a 
corn- market is held twice a week. 

The fineſt privite buildings here is the palace erec- 


that alliance; but at a diet held at Baden | ted by Peter lord of Salis, to which belongs a moſt 


ben anſwer, that though their application was 
| com plted with, yet the conſederate cities and 


beautiful garden, and the houſe of the late burgomaſtet 


Otho bar which is built in the Italian tat, 1 
5 z 


25 5 


by the Grey 15 5 a 


. 


from eaſt to | 


eaſt part of the city lies * 


the Börtk af, ah 
is city i$ of tolerable extent, and an 4 inhabi- 


the town-houfe are alſo kept the 


Germany. 55 


_ 


— 4 


JE 


1 
1 
} 

N 

11 
2 
7 


ate divided into five companies, .. 


writing | to the council. / Whatever is. approved * thees 
comp es, the ther two muſt. acquieſce. in. 
2 F£ouncil. amy: of ſeventy perſons, anau- 
ay cho yt 2 8 * ſourern ou 0 of each 
2 on after St. roo: day. 
22 eventy chooſe _ 123 council, . conſiſt ſin 1 7% 
2 perſons. The | principal e inthe! 225 is * the the 


burgomaſter, who is Pa. elected b 
bf the great council. 


court. 


2 he origin of this city is inyolved. in obſcurity. ; bat 
ually obtained all the immunities and privileges of the lake of Como. The ſun beams thine in every | 
immemorial been Sy. 
poſſeſſed of the right of coinage. The origin. of the ſee of 
s begins 
t the 
year 440, and the ſee is generally held to be one of the 
moſt antient. The ſeveral communities of this part of 


2 imperial city, and has from time 


Chur is no leſs uncertain... I ſeries of its bi 
with Aſimo, who is ſuppoſed to have. lived 


the country of the Griſons, haye acquired the right of | 
protection over the ſee, and have. ſhewn themſelves on 
all occaſions the courageous p rot doth of the ſee and 


the biſhops. 
The biſhop of Chur i is a; 


lord of Furſtenſburg and Furſtenau. 


His arms are the ſame with thoſe of thei city, and cbe 
biſhop ee a ſeat in the. diet of the empire, and 2 


the college of princes, fits. next to the, biſhop 


bec; but in church affairs he is under the * of | keep 


the archbiſhop of Mentz. He is elected by the chap- 
ter of Chur, which conſiſts of twenty-four, prebendaries. 
The bi > ich the chief of the n 
the 
cantor 


( of the cathedral, with. he dean, ſcholaſticus, 
„ cuſtos and theſaurarius, live juſt without the city. 
of Chur, on an eminence called the Hof, which is en- 
cloſed with walls and gates, and in which alſo ſtands 
the cathedral. The revenues of the biſhop are, how- 


ever, far from being ſa contiderable as they were for- 


merly. 

The Ten Juriſdictions border to the Ht and, eaſt 
on the league of God's Houſe; to the weſtward: on the 
ſame league, and the county of Sargans; and to the north 
on Sargans and the principality of New Lichtenſtein. 
This is the ſmalleſt of the three leagues, and conſiſts of 
ſeven diſtricts. It for the moſt part conſiſts of rugged 
. and defart tar pare called th of 2 or or other fruit, 
except in that part is Rhztica, on the banks 
of the Rhine; but it has plenty of paſture, cattle, milk, 
butter. and cheeſe, not only for their own uſe, but for 

ion ; and the lakes abound with os eſpecially 
trouts. . The air on the mountains is je cold, and the 
people often in danger from the ſnow ice Which fall 


Ber them. 


The Ten Juri ſdictions are Ge” Cloſter, Caftels, | 
Schiers, . Mayenfeld, Bellfort, and Schanfig; the three 
laft are each ſubdivided into two Juriſdictions, * 
makes the whole ten. | 

The principal place in theſe Iuriſdictions i 3 

Mayenfeld, or Meyenfeld, a pretty town in a fine 
country, the moſt fruitful of any belonging to the Gri- 
* ſons. It ſtands on the banks of the Rhine, with moun- 


_ tains riſing round it like an amphitheatre, well planted 


with vines, which produce excellent wine. Beſides its 
church, which is dedicated to St. Lucius, there is a caftle, 
in which the bailiff reſides, and ſeveral magnificent houſes. 
The town has its ſeparate council and civil government, 
and the bailiff is choſen for two years, 8 * . 
Griſon leagues and ie 


— 


SECT. XXV. 


of the Countries Lp to the W viz. the Valielins, 

Barmio, and the County of Chiavenna. Their. Situation, | 

Extent, Produce, » and principal Towns. 
3 


. 6s EE ore 7 
The e power» lodged in. ah er ger | 
and by proclamation | .. 
from the council, meet on all- delibetations relative do 
de ſtate, in which. every freeman. of hoſe; companies | 


is. aſked his opinion x. the geſolyons art taken ecconding proper 
10 the majority of the 6 tages, and communicated mn 


y the free choice 
The lefler 506d wy with the ad- 
dition of two ee ee the, matrimonial 


- prince of the empire, ml 
his title is, Bibo of Chur, of the holy Roman empire, 


and apt to learn all arts and 


Italian. 


I | them, to redreſs their grievances, and decide in 


ap 
| | general diet of the Griſons. The inhabitants ate 
| ed of particular privileges, and have certain rk > 


E now come td this ſubjects of "this 14 

Y polieſs three finecouuries- at the e A 
NEAT. the” entrance of Raly; theſe are the V e 
mid, and the county of Sheena; the whole *. 

e one valley, Which ne 

of the m__ Alps, and is bounded. en the eaft b. v8 
on the fouth-b hy the dominioas of Yeniee-and #2 2 
18 the weſt at 91 N by the country of the Grifons * 
tending: about ty! talian miles i in lepgth, but; 2 * 


equal 3 in breadth... 
We ſhall begin, with: the Valicline, is 1% va 
Tellina, N lies between, the league. of Gal 
NL of | the tertntorics .of; Venixe, 5 
1 y of — and. the country of 3 
tendin .upwar thirty-eight- mil 1 
[breadth | from nine to A THR ; e in Jeng a | 


It is exceeding fruitful, and thtou Shout its 4 
tent watered by the Add, which on 


this. valley, and i it is fenced from” the no: u Ha 
high mountains. In ſome parts the heat is 5 ink 
in others more moderate; and on the hills and bs 
part of the adjacent valleys the air is moſlly . 
difference in its temperature 2 3 1 
tion in the products of the earth. The tear iv 
valley, through which the Ad purſues its 
courle,, exhibit a pleaſing variety of corn-belds, x : 
323 and orchards . cheſnuts and other e 
ards on the mountains towards the north pr 
1525 wine in the whole coun and 1 1 Y 
corn- fields and paſture-lands. I hills on the luc 
fide are covered with fine woods of cheſnuts, and ad 
paſtures, in which graze numerous herds of cattle, Th 
country alſo abounds in an excellent red wine, of ag f 
delicious flavour, and of fo. good, 2 body, that ic 
for a whole century, improving both in takle 1 
wholeſomeneſs, and „ e turning paler till is n 
neſs at length entirely diſappears. © Great quaative d 
this wine are Kt * mol places the. apples. 
pears are not ve! 3 but © peaches, e 
„ uĩſite Her zel 
wiſe plenty of citrons, E lmonds Te 
licious fruit. 1 
Tue foil would al pee all Kinde of grai 
pulſe; but the Tevel ſpots being interfperſed — 1 * 
ground, that has hitherto remained without aig 
| the attention of the indavitants being chiefly eugioſa y 
their trade in wine, it does noc ſufficient cam i 
ſo populous à country, and there ate Key are bel 
have recourſe to importation.” In ſome My 1 
hemp. Bees and ſilk- worms are here bred. in 
bers. But as to their game, it is much reduced wp 
avidity of the hunters. The Adda yields plenty of M 
and is famous for its trouts, which are very. fat and d. 
licious, and of ſo large a ſize as to Nein from 7 f 
fixty pounds. : 
. are here numbers r Paste, "Alpine wi, 
| arg, bran, wolves, Iynxes, foxes, marten 5, rs, af 
quirrels. TH 
The men are comely, frog good fold = — 
Bas The women 
civil, cunning, and amorous; and here are many po 
of, uality, who are as polite as any in Italy. 8 
he language of the. inhabitants i is 4 carropt | e 
At preſent Popery is the only religiett, 
before the year 1620 the Calvinifts conltituted 4 1 
derable body, and had their churches. and ſchool; 
in that year the Papiſts of the Valteline N bn 
x4 a general 'maſlacre, in which no regard was E 4 
e, quality, or fex. Their clergy are under i 
e n of the biſhop of Compo. 
rincipal officers are appointed 85 
by 8 e Glilons, and every two years each bat 
three 'perfons, with two clerks and a. erjeants, 10 2 
the complaints of the people againſt. the der 22 5 


appeals. A farther appeal in civil affairs alſo Jes to . 
Jaws 


- cellors aut of their own countrymen... 


ſtatutes granted them by the Griſons, as 
their conduct, and they chooſe their Paul and cur 


* 
„ 8 iT: 1 2 
44 2. * 
* 


2 


the E 14005 Are 5 — f 


wp 2 
nter e 
N nay: 


"ON 54] Ja — ties thy ; "the Court of 
Sf o* ihe Vphe ret ly ay 0 * bomination- Of. 'Þ 755 'comtilfary, 
reritpty of Yew of tbe fie! who muſt 
bits” of ſenſe 
ADDED ears oth e 
4 commſſiry,” then to | 
13 he Grifons lend hither byery r 


4 


EC 
ene 
na 


The cy ven 
7 ak «he Matra, in 
h* latitude,” an 


minutes 


y of Tirol fo ftxth 
9 fi thy High 


— ok in Ke 


ach t thät- W 40 e uüntttes eaſt longitude, thirty- two miles to 
A conſiderable p Lo _ of Char, and ls 4 pretty. arg Well baile town, 
ee delightful fituztion;” ann e 4708. - It Was 
ns rendered ict ae by te 1 walled iti, are forts eb þ es of a 
tops ef the #ountitths: | Aach £i Ben 89 n rock; dur n 1 . diſhed by = 
"The vai is rather eol@ then wite'; bat erp" * Saen i den reſidettee of the cotitiiflity; Ubd 
ay. In this csuntty is ptoduced nd Wine ut te church, and within aud flear it ate 


kale Fruit 3; i Has; However; more corn than ig fl. it, 
ſoc howe conſatypticn, and the paſtures are ſo rich, "that [' 

u inbiabitzfits- "vaſt #ct#s of Horned "cattle, "Be 2 
mitbcts of "ſheep und gosts. The bohey- 0 bt Fi Re 


be evutitty ts partie vlarly good and it won 
ee duk is other" . . 


Tue Adda, which 58 ies taper iv te pe 2 
n + Hater that fans dswif a reck into — 
cer in Wick 2 lake, afid From other r Eüiſt 


a fufinry and: 12 
hich ate forwarded” 
ling to che con- 


$0 hh thy lrge 
5 2 Whbfe they 
ich et eans is kept freſh afl che ſum- 
Leer, Ad d 4 860 15 Fit bf Peeß A be £1438 in 
Wo; Fand Bear theſs grottos they have built ſummer-houſes, 
to which they go in the evening to partake of a collation, 
90 And to enjoy the freſh air. The was formerly much 
at precipitate themſelves down tHe munis - larger 1 8 = reſent; but about five Hundred and fifty 
{The inkaditents,/ Who bunt Bows: fou?fecii'thoy- year . 80 © Borch pa re of was buried in the ruitis 
id, are Papiſts, and che whole country , is under fr}. lh, von . „ ih 
eſe of Co : | -Tt wilt be proper Before'y oe Jive of ths county of 
Bormio or Were r by 1 ©} Elia, ation the tow of Pigri, which flood in 
wel 2 podeſtz, in the fame of the Qrifons,” yet che 4 diftrict of the kame name, arid was built on the ſide bf 
labitunts Rill- enjoy an their antient rights and privi- the vil of Bellfort, While — deſtroyed by a 
* 21d alt HHRRG Here arg 14 ontai - five: Gaſes beſides 
377 but with right-&f- a . foie anche SHARE, Ne other 2 ble edifices; = 
rery foor months they eleẽt b. | Belet eil & | a anſion-houſe for the, podeſta or conillaty, aud 4 | 
licks, from their own body, with ſixteem eouiiſeſIbrs urch ſtöne- bridge 6vet the Mara. Towards the fou uth 
Abe joſtictaties; who Gy erm civil and criminal OY! loofe' ue, that had ma curretits 


r e „ iffuin from it; bur i he Sfp of the fifteenth of 
The whole comtliy- is divided inte ve Uifiricts, ile FE 1618 2 ef a is mountain, * A 
ial place in which is, 88. ddenly fell on of oo F Piuri, 
Warts, in Latin Boren: iet en e it itzu; af adfaceiſt vi ty-five rg 
let of Fradolf, whiett at © ſaid diffance rum into the re Se PBdiner both places ey, he that not ke 
u. This town is che reſidence of 4 governor called | aff trace of them h _—_ e 
podeſts, ſent hither every tu years from the. Griſons. the number =1 Jerfons Wh periſhed” by t this ene as 
B 8 2 pretty and populo praee, arid Bad formerly a amibunting e Hundred aud thirty ; others compute 
dd caſtſe; but it Has foffered much by fires, ald that tem at hundred, and others maintain that 
nabe. been conſutned. amotintecł to 5 3 of two cnöufend. The river Maira 
of (nissen tüken up the welk par of wits for om time Obffrueted by the rubbiſ of the maſs 
e «nll and is :erivitoned by the Upper — | which thus fell. The people of Chiavenna, though near 
a of God's Houle; the 8 and the ing, 2 tlie town, knew nottiing & this dreadfuf diſaſter till the 
— extehding, accordifig to Df. Buſch] — the river fink, it nöt receiving 2 drop of water for 
Men ſeven and erde tours” id Jength; aud er hours. By one of the palaces, WHICH with at a ſma 
. e from the town, an therefore not overwhelmed 
Ther ac x high at Mech inontitunie; 280 bi Moth 775 « judgrrei hay be formed of che hg pificence 
e re 
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ee of confiderable' e tent. The famußer heats ae t Was 4 pleaſure-houſe of te” f Famil 
tha Really excelive duriug which- noxious efflavie' are | Fthncken, Which, with by ardens, could: not 6s 
| co. tht from the le of Exits, when the wich ig forth; | than one dundred y * and ln be com. 
Mr both the mentale zd Valles, the St. Je n KR 
1 cb — Xipted, are well pebpied;- e this edu iti: moſt 
eg a2 only aboumds inf paſtbres3+ bur in All Kits of | © 
eite; but the” SORE Have not a fullcient | 8. Eo Te XXVI. 
8 24 * 1 "of dureſs they;- ho N.erpott ſome wine arid ln os 710 > 2 
e the culture of fir i an inifertat ge 1 Va 14 18. 
A” bete the labez W. tbneg if EAtin Jebefes oht | OD 
to N Witch" they” turn Kitehen uten, Which they ſed 2 E Ty kae bang, a Fate FY due Th 
et. 0 115 Manns, Zengigt, an H. Dibibitants ;/ thei 
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| again | 
| "ihe former in —— fruits. Beßdes the beſt kinds of 4 


D cocks, Aof (Nu the y | 
2 N Jp ery plain 


V 


: Nek are coarſe; but the live 1 f 
oſt of their houſes are of wood, Ar. 


4 
j 
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German; but the inhabitants of Siders Sitten, with 


OO" — OE PIE a — 
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| pontii Viberi, with the Seduni and  Veragri. In the 
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Stoß of Benny and is 


RG Valota was The 2 9 * 
i: Fo remedy. rhis-inconveni- | pale 
| A up, tbe. road in 


+ Ns eto 2 


its ae We ws © Rene 


1n, 1 b 4 ery the,” 
gives ror. to 'enveys,. & | 
— a meyer, 0; e 


e $94 of. Winter, | 


e batley, and 4 this country abounds |. ad 
in good wine, e 4 wee with i mi 


1 hi e | 
t NE dns 
wines | of Aten. , Here are feet foe abi wag 
s | of Simplon. Hers nes oper Bon il a 
s ſaid, | ly, a handſome Jeſuits f 
is | and here alſo are held the <2 many Pry 
r of the: ORE deftroys "7 


Leuck is 2 village feated on 


88 other CES by |.cart 
1 A or 1 — 3 the country people gire 
- the name of Rotten, and which has its ſource on the 
rok mountain. At firſt it precipitates itſelf with great 


8 a, lingle aa, 2 
with ſeveral 3 joined by the. 
Meyenwang tivulet, 1 22 95 * the Grimſel |; 
mountain, and then directing its courſe due ſouth, en- 
ters the Valais, where it runs from eaſt to weſt, till, after | 4 
winding northward, it diicharges itſelf with great im- | fon 

into the lake of Geneva; all the ſlreams and | 


le with itt | 
tie Valefians are 7 

* is uncommon to find either man or woman without a | 
large wen in their necks, which is ſyppoled to be owing | con 
to the clayey ſandy water, that leaves a ſediment in the 
glands of the body: N 


which is very durable, and grows as. wen 
— Saks cover them with late, 885 the melti 
ez | | 
In the Upper Valais the prevailing lan is the 


. ſpeak a corrupt French; tho 
in back pom they, Oppey. (yan to the Germas, 
French, Jealia which are indiſpenſibly ne- 
cefl: Rr 
and Uri, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Milaneſe; and there- 
fore a ſtranger cannot fail of being ſurpriſed at the fluency 
with which the meaneſt people here ſpeak thelp. four 


lan | 
T_— inhabitants of this country were the Lo. 


middle ages it came to he called Valeſia, and in 20324- it 


JI « 


1 or: ready to "drop; dawn; with 


3. 


lover 
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— eg Since thut time it bas been poſſeſſed by 
rent familien, and in 170% he high tribunaf of 
the of Neuſchatel, after a mature and impartial ex- 
-amination: of the claims eee eee 
| paſſed a decree in favour of Frederick I. ki 
who immediately took poſſeſſion of it; and 
mage was performed to him, he on 0 | 
all the liberties and privileges of the ſlate, and its 
ces with the \veightbouting+ powers. At“ l 
Utrecht, coneluded between France und UN 
the French king acknowledged che king of Fruſia us fo- 
vereign-lord of Neufchatel and V J and the inha- 
bitants are in all parts of France intitled to the ſame 
and' privileges 8 indulged to the natives of the TY 
cantons, or which they Ws e tas ad Fruia 
became their ſovereign, rin! In in 
On the other hand, 1 eee 
ehen which the lorde of Neuſchatel have entered into 
with the cantons of Bern; Lucern, Freyburg, and Solo- 
| thurn, ren. 
| ciates; of. the cantons. Th. 3175 Th 
The ki as head of che fate, prefids in ig afſemblies 
| convokes at pleaſure; collects their ſuffrages beret 
when equal, decides clic point in i & has 
alſo. the management of. all military affairs, W E 
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dai fountains, Near cha caſtle: is a fue titude, and in — degrov ninteen init 
at affords! « view both of the | gitode. The greateſt part of the eity is 
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n de hate is another — has its view bounded ow all ade 
e gymnaſum. Here | _ 


of: mountains; but theſe ars dt ſe 2 dite, th 
arg ſeveral ohnen ef antiquity) particularly. at ſtately | they leave open a ſurprifing variety of | beautiful = 


on the deſgent of; one of he hills, aid c have boen and from their e? the ce 
eee e Regt the gown are od al ſides | front aH-winds/ except the ſouth and Hort tht FÞ 
and cpentty villas. Fbe city i is go laſh: of: theſe winds the ' inhabitants" of tb cith ally 
verned by a council of ſixty 2 monkey Who enjey fuch the fiealthfulneſs'ofi the air; for as the . lumen 
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fiteation Mr. Addiſon obſerves, the fin fiſes later & 0 
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zu Fest, is; 3 tample hewn out of the rock, 
in whick Mrcury was atciently! conſulted. by means 4 latitude; ant the tops of the ne neighbouting: mountain 

— progbeteſſen. It is with Wen that a par- | covered with light above half auf How!" aftes dhe eh 
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the Ema Ganeves: is: the: laſt of | al cfiurety; of that name is catles St: Gerti is wy 
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the: allies: A Selb ad This republic: is but of ſmall] much inferior both in its dimenſibns and Peau to be 
extents: fot, excluſive Cn the eity of Geneva, it does. not | buildings upon tie eminence on the keft fide* of that re 
contain aboye eleven patiſhes, eight of which are 1 but for. theſe 1 il hate 


under tha juriſdicti an of the: duke af Savoy; yet it is: a | been made in ev 
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general is yo fruitful and populous: its villages; are | workmen, and occafioned! many judicious meaſures fo 
1 well. A u And with: many fine houſes | procuring» materials for building at a reaſonable rate; b 
citizens. of. Genevas It: abounds. with | that what might at fied: to taiſe; the price of pi 
— and produces white and red wine; the farmer in- vate building, has Had 4 very contraty * New; 
deed-.is ſmall, but. the latter excellent, Tho: only corn | ireet | confifis- of fine Buildings) e the hos 
ſowed: here is wheat which its foil bears in great plenty | 3 the Treille, or walks made behind the tonn. bal 
and the republick conſtantly: ay magaaine of it } Theſe walks conſiſt of lime-trees, and being on an e 

againſt a time of ſdateity, when they ſell it out at a rea | nence, afford a beautiful proſpect of the large ng 


to buy: it af te mountains. One of the moſt magnificent houſes l 
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in thü eh. colt him above: eighty thouſand dollars. Some fre 
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thr oe darkneſs, it hoped for light, and the other, wy. F 
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0. on the proceedings. 
Gaſt Serherts; and wilh thar-the' vhgle matter. Was 
aan oblivion. © LE 


WO the Plamp: als Tin 15 51 , is the general | 


place, and in this church- yard t body. of Cal- 
ee but tlie inhabitants of Geneva,,. to bew 


| rien to lectafiſmz will not tell or ſeem to know | 
Lehn place it is depoſited ; but it is faid, that a Lu- 


Benin ectleſiaſtic was buried. If by Calvin. | 
ache to the cathedral of St Peter is the chapel 
of 4 Mzccabees, where both the Germans and Italians | 

vide wor and where alſo the * profelſors | a 
of Woh read 7 cir. lectures. a Beides the two 
thirches/ and this a Already mentioned, chere are 
bur other churches. e genera hoſpital i is a new build- 
tat has a particular chaplain. of its own. The 


3 have likewiſe an hoſpital for- the relief, of their 


$eetbren. The town-boule is a flately edifice of free-ſtone, 


ſtuzted on an eminence not far from the cathedral,. and in 


2 iral paſſage paved with ſquare flones, where a perſon 
walk or 0 n cover from the bottom to the 
Wy; and at 2 fmall diftince from it is the arſenal, in 
which are ſhewn the ladders, a charged petard, and other 
pplements made uſe of by the Savoyards i in their famous 
Agen of ſurpriſing the city by night in 1602, when they 
Tere repulſed and beaten off with all the ignominy their 
yakdiouſneſs deferyed., The univerſity, „ which is reckon- 
[xd among the molt celebrated in Europe, was founded in 
858, and has twelve profeſſors belonging to it, with a 
Hebe library, in which are ſome curious manu- 
knpts. At the efflux of the Rhine out of the lake is a 
ops in which are kept the public barges, yachts, 
$ built for their de ence. 
ben the gates are handſome ſeats, delightful | gar- 
&as, and pleaſant walks. The falubrity of the air, with 
the excellent proviſions, the ap le fituation of the 
place, the politeneſs of the inhabitants, the great num- 
ber of manufaclurers and artificers, as alſo of . perſons 
piling through it from Germany or France to Italy, or 
from Italy to France, as likewiſe of young foreign gen- 
flemen reſiding here to perfect themſelves in the F rench 
loozue, polite literature, and other academical Lian 
watnibute to render 7 oy * e ee 
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2 af made here; and among. many works of ingenvity 
' that of, watch making is carried on with ſucceſs. 
Its trade is, however, ſomewhat declined ; but is 8 
MS conſiderable, oh àccount of its being a thorou 


, ber paſſing from France to Germany and Italy; 
as allo f 1 


Germany to France, they being eaſily ſhip- 
| ped from hence on the Rhine or the Rhone. 

The revenues of the city, befides that ariſing from the 
fale of the corn, which is inconfiderable, annually amount 
to about a hundred, and thirty, thouſand dollars, the great- 
eſt patt of which are Catployed | in the ſalaries of the civil 


and - eccleſiaftical- officersy in the; building; and repairs of 


the public edifices, and in the pa of the garriſon, 
Wien conſiſts 11 t hundred men w e Who 
wear an unit form © f blue faced with red. 


The ſupreme power has been immenioriaily lodge 
the people, who confiſt of about fifteen hundred — in ; 
their chieſs being four ſyndies, who, with twenty;one 
council-men, conſtitute the ſupreme. court of twenty-five, 
| of which two perſons of oe family cannot be members 
at the ſame time. 
We next is the 1 more * "a 
great coun il of: two hundred. 
ml by, the people out of .th 


and continue in 


the council, of twenty-ope ; 
ut 2 year : | they 


| retain . ; cir ſeat in the council, and are capable of being 
choſen a." Foc the ſupport of . it is cnaQed by 
an expreſs law, that no ſon who does not diſcharge hie 
father s debts ſhall be | 


e of any ace. 
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arties be — ants z all previous 8 or 2 
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ments of a- Reformed with 2a Roman cathol 
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r aſſent to it, W 3a 0 according to the nature 
of ths circumſtances.. A woman of forty. years of age 
cannot marry à man that-is ten years, younger. than her- 
ſelf; if. 2 Far, her choice. is confined d to five, years 


| younger, A man about ixty is not to 9 
tg "ave ar ea above . Kat hae. ; and a widow , 
muſt remain, ſuch fix months before can alter ber 


condition. In this 
mited ; but is, however, enjoined to wait a — 
ar addition, . both to obyiate 
a be has felt the hand of 


police, and the ſupprel- 
of. a particular chamber; 

but a very extraordinary fund here, is that ariſing from 
the dirt of the ſtreets. Js other places money is paid for 


ce ſeandal, and 
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-nia, -Oeniotria,  Auſonia, and Heſperia. The firſt. 
en the und and third from its 
primitive inbabitants, and the fourth, w_ ſignifies a 
weſtern country, the Greeks ; becauſe S 10th 9 


of Italia, according to ſome authors from Italus, a "Log 


word Iraks, which ſignifies an ox, this country 
the richneſs of its res, being remarkable * 
abundance of its fine oxen. Each of theſe appellations, 
at ſt peculiar to diſtin& territories, were afterwards 
n to the whole Sel, fea FE 

Italy, including Sicil between the thirty-ſeventh 
-fixth d 7 north latitude, and between 


* * 


Capo del N in Lower ia is 33 at near 

eight hundred Italian miles, which make about ſeven 
hundred and r gliſh ſtatute miles. Its breadth 
at the foot of the Al hundred and ſixty Italian 
miles; and through e middle, that is, between Anco- 
na and the mouth of the Tiber, one OT and thirty- 
five. 

The principal rarer in nay are the Alps and 
the Apennines. The Alps, of which we have given | 
ſome account in treating of Swiſſerland, are a long chain 


of mountains, that begin at the mouth of the river Var, 


and, after many irregular 93 termĩnate near the 
river Arſia in Iſtria. They diride Italy from France, 
Swiſſerland, and Germany, and are variouſly denomina- 


ted according to their ſituation. The Alps on the ſea- 


coaſt reach from Vada or Vado, to the ſource of the 
Var, or even to that of the Po; "the Cottian Alps, from 
the ſource of the Var to the city of Suſa; the Greek 
Alps, from the city of Suſa to mount St. Bernard ; ; the 
Peninian' Alps, from mount St. Bernard to mount St. 
Gotthard: on theſe border the Rhætian Alps, which ex- 
tend to the ſource of the river Piava; and laſtly, to 


mention no more, the Noric, or Carnician Alps, which 


extend from the river Piava to Iſtria, and the ſource of 


the Sauſtrom. We have already given an account of 
ſome ſurpriſing particulars relating to theſe ſtupendous 


mountains, and ſhall give others no Teſs extraordinary i in 
treating of Savoy and Fiedmont. 

The Apennine mountains take their rife near the Alps, | 
on the ſea · coaſt, in the territories of Genoa, and dividing | 
Italy into almoſt two equal parts, reach to the ſtreights 
that ſeparate Italy from Sicily; and give riſe to an incre- 


dible variety of rivers that water this delightful country. 


The largeſt and moſt remarkable of the rivers of Italy are 
the following : 
'S: he Po, which riſes in mount Veſo, one of the high- 


mall rivers, diſcharges itſelf inte the 7 them by fn 
I different mouths. The Adige, in 
4 ſource in the Rbætian Alps, and 


A, Language, Te Cuf — 

of into the Adriatic. The Arno flows from 9 

the Coin 8 * . and | mountains, and falls into the Fuſcan fea near Piſa, * 
- 8 | Tiber riſes alſo out of the Apennine | mountains, 
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Latin, Athebs, by 
waters the. Pr, 


n ; 


| Trent and Verona, it bting 5 7. 
bardy, and inftead of joining the Po, runs like thy 


| ſmall diſtance from Rome, empties itſelf into = 


ſea. Beſides theſe there are many others, * 
This country pr oduces in great plenty all Uh nec * 
| ries and conveniencies of. life; for. all the variety . 
cacies that lie ſcattered, as it were, in other coy 
| are here almoſt every where met with in profuſion, 5 
| conkiſt in corn, eb ns, the choiceſt frag; 
| oranges, citrons, ves, pomegrana 
| fins, almonds, ſugar, oils, mulberry- trees; 8 
ber, to facilitate the producing, of filk ; tame and yil 
| beaſts ; alabaſter, jaſper, gold, filver, ſulphur, iron 
&c. On this account authors have Ben * 
| viſh in their praiſes of this fine country, which they 
| ſtiled the parent of plenty; the ſource of earthly ſelicigz 
| the pride of our earth; "the garden of Europe; and te 
of the world. But it muſt be acknow is 
the fine plants, which, From than wa jap; vere” 
troduced into the weffern and northern countries nm 
Italy, e mother of ay, e 
natives part being traniplanted- to the 
Tralias foil from 4 eaſt; Thus Sj the fruit-trees, te 
6 the Latins called mals, were tranſſlus 
ed to 322 of the the Romany in Affe 
Steece, 2 10 Minor, Syria. The apricots came in 
Epirus, and are called mals Epiratica; the rn 
named male Perfica, from their being brought from pu 
the citrons mala Medica, from their bein F 
Media; the pomegranates mala Pai from Carthayr 
and cheſnuts were 7 planted from the town of Can 
and the diftrit agneſia, in Macedonia, The Wl 
© wich ſent from Alexandria, Numidia, Gteect, a | 
lumantia, as their Latin names fuſhciently- indem 
The firſt plums were imported from Armenia and Si 
eſpecially from Damaſcus; Lucius Lucullus was tl 
firſt 5 introduced cherry · trees from Pontus, wid 
ſoon after became the growth. ole n 


But however rich and fertile Italy in general may le 
"deemed, yet no ſmall difference is diſcoverable with 
ſpe to the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, the 2 2 of the 
air, and the pleaſantneſs of its provinces. It | is f. 
to ſeveral great. inconveniences, particularly in the mi 
dle and lower parts, and in moſt countries the numb 
of inhabitants is far from being ſufficient for the imp 
ment and culture of this frunful ſoil. On confven 
the mulcitude of people in Italy, during the reigns * 
Roman emperors, its preſent deſolateneſs, which is 
| perceptible in the papal dominions, cannot but app 
ſurpriſing. The ingenious Mr. Addiſon was of opiniohy 
that the Campania of ancient Rome cont 
people than are at preſent throughout all Italy, and 5 
there is not a town of any conſequence in "the win 
country where the eceleſiaſtics do not _ at 
| third of the inhabitants. | N 
The ancient inhabitants of Italy were the 
| Conquerors and rulers of the world. The ſofter a 
| now taken place, and ſeem the chief employment eld 
modern Italians.” Painting was indeed introduce tf 
Ronie by Caius Fabius, and was brought to com ang 
perſection before the time of Auguſtus; but 3 „55 
taſte ſoon after prevailing, the politer arts _ 20 
rated, and by degrees ſunk into oblivion. N 1 
by decay of the Roman empire, Painting paid Jl : +, 
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c. and the make 35 55 
e e an agrivalled, een 
Heck painters came to Bologna, 
u has been warm 
; m boa 

Reſco. The fir 

ſires, were generally 


this art in Italy. 
rior charact 


4 * 


payments ; the conſtant opportunity of diſplaying: 


* 4 


mere e 
prizes. Almoſt every city has V. of ſculpture| 


ſelves in architecturmee. N | 
Italy has produced great men in all ſciences, and for- 
merly gave birth to thoſe generals, orators, poets, and 
hiſtorians, whoſe actions and writings will be revered as 
long as manly fortitude, polite learning, and elegant 
compoſition, are conſidered. as the ornaments. of human. 
nature. Yet its ſtate of literature cannot now be deemed” 
conſiderable, though encouraged not only by ſeveral uni- 
verlities, but by a . multiplicity of academies or literary 
ſocieties, which are to be found almoſt in every city. 
dome of theſe affect very odd and whimſical names, as 
the Otioſi, Humoriſti, Lincei, Fantaſtici, Immobili, Im- 
perfecti, Inquieti, Incogniti, Diſcordanti, Oeculti, Ar- 
denti, Catenati, &c. and indeed moſt of their productions 
ar tinctured with the ſingularity of theſe appellations. 
Ide Italian language is originally derived: from the 
Latin, with which the many nations of Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, &c. that over run Italy, ſo N their dialect 
as to give birth to a new language, at: firſt very harſh ; 
but gradually poliſhed, and ſoftened into its-preſent-agree- 
able ſmoothneſs, - Its genius ſeems particularly adapted 
to poetry and muſic ;; for which the | Italians are alſo 
famous: and hence the Italian ſingers are more in re- 
queſt than thoſe of any other nation. 
The Popiſh is the only religion generally tolerated in 
Jtaly, and here the pope has his ſeat in quality of head 
of the church of Rome. The Jews indeed enjoy a kind 
of toleration : but it is in moſt places under great reſtric- 
tions. However, they enjoy an entire liberty in the city 
of Leghorn. e ESL ESE i 13. coliet 
The Italians are polite, affable, and ingenious 3 they 
endeavour to recommend themlelyes by their wiſdom and 
draviy ; obſerving a. juſt medium between the ſtately 
u of the Spaniards, and the airy levity of the 
2 Vet they are ſaid to act a buffoon, a mimic, or 
a Karamouch, better than any other nation; and to be 
28 apiſh and whimſical during the carnival, when under 
Ln, as any other people; but are too wiſe to do it 
at a bare face, They have a warm ſenſe of gratitude; 
obli upon all occaſions are ready and willing to return an 
= Ae though ever ſo ſmall; but on the other hand, 
6 2 ous and revengeful; very retentive of the ſenſe of 
* og eſpecially where their own honour, or that of 
= n iter, or miſtreſs, is concerned, and in theſe caſes 
uple not to proceed to treachery and murder: but as 


t OY | 
ha m" very courteous to ſtrangers, / eſpecially after they 


are 


# 4 


"0 cautious of diſobliging or quarrelling with them. 
5 1 extremely nice in all the punctilios of civility, 
2 A are more profuſe of ſtrained compliments, 
e pug titles, Whiſpering in company, ſpeaking in 

*Nguage, and interrupting a man before he has 


OT . | 
and are ning, are eſteemed the height of ill breeding, 


e 8 ; 
deteſt 1, Pen perſons, either abſent or preſent, is no leſs 


The nobilit 


gun an acquaintance or friendſhip with them, they | 


y and gentry laviſh their money on fine 
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he | their wine cooled with jce or ſnow, . 


| 
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pulouſly avoided by all polite people; and re- 
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Paintings, ſtatues, beautiful gardens, grottos, « 
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fountains, eee. than ja keeping a ſplendid 

n er 

” Eirope ; ad though the Jeet wS fohd of ric 

F 

Mer the latter to 1 with the conom y. 
1 


- They" commonly ſleep about two hours after dinget, 


which is but a flight meal in compariſon © with their ſup 
= | pers. Theſe laſt they begin with roaſt meats, Aha 2220 | 
| with ſoops, and the like. Bailed ſnails, ſerved up with 


- 


to oil and pepper, or fried in ei, and the binder part of 
| frogs, are eſteemed delicacies; ang ſeveral: forts. of fowl 


are eaten here by the great, which the pooreſt amongſt us 
would hardly touch, as kites, hawks, jackdaws, and mag- 
pies. They both cat and drink very. paringly, and have 


2x2 MEET ts ot ute © et rants CLEVER i 133 14 N {2 _ 
; The inns. in the Title towns, ſays Mr. Miſſon, are il! 


furnilthed with e eſpecially on ſome roads. The 
firlt courſe, called the antipaſto, is a diſh of giblets boiled 


wt 


with falt and pepper, and mixed. with, whites of eggs, 


B -4 


after which come two of three ſmall diſhes, one after 


another, of different ragouts. Between Rome and Na- 
| ples, the traveller is ſometimes regaled with the fleſh of 

buffaloes and crows; but that of the buffaloes is black 
and hard, and that bealt muſt, be hunted; otherwiſe. it is 


impoſſible to chew its fleſh, In all our travels, through 


Italy, ſays the above author, we never ſaw either a-hars 


or a, parttidge in the fields: and I might alſo add, that 
we ſaw none in the inns, which is the more extraordinary; 


uninhabited, and conſequently; might be expected to as 
bound, with game, like other places of the ſame kind, in 
other parts of. the. world; beſides, the lords of theſe 


ounds ſeldom. feſide upon them, and yet are-as jealous 


of their rights as thoſe of other countries. Quails;: hows 


ever » are not ſuch rarities; for on the approach of. ſpring, 


they come in ſuch flocks from Africa, as to cover the 
whole country at which time they are. fo tired wich" 


their long paſſage that they/thraw themſelves into the 
ſhips, and wherever they can find a place to repoſe them- 
ſelves,. and may be caughtin heaps: without the leaſt ſtrug- 
gling ; but as they are extremely lean,” thoſe who take 
them. uſually feed them ſome time before they eat them. 
Among the various ſorts of wine in this country, is 
one called Lacryma Chriſti, or the tears of Chriſt. About 
Loretto their wine caſks are made ſhort and broad, like à 
dutch cheeſe; but towards Pavia, their length is about 
ſeyen times their diameter. 
Towards Parma. and Placentia, whe 
lent paſtures, ihey make cheeſe of all their milk. Ag 
butter is ſcarce in Italy, they uſe. oil in all their rigouts 
and fricaſees; but though they draw it from their own 
olive-trees, it is Frequently worſe than in thoſe countries 


> 
#3&@ 7, &£ 


where none of thoſe.trees' grow ; for what will yield a 


price, and keep longeſt, is al ways exported for the fake of 


It is remarkable that the Italians begin the day imme- 


diately after-ſun-ſet, and their clocks always ſtrike twent; - 
four hours from one ſun-ſetting to another. According 


to this manner of computation,. the hour of noon varies 
daily; for when the ſun ſets at four o'clock according to 


our calculation, they reckon one when we count tive; 


and conſequently it is noon at twenty hours; and in like 


manner, when the ſun ſets at eight on our dials, it is one 
o'clock with them when we reckon nine, and juſt” noon 
at ſixteen hours; and yet with reſpect to the artificial day 
between ſun riſing and ſun-ſetting, they, like us, uſe the 
words yeſterday and to-morrow. -. _ . 
The Italian manufactures and trade are in a flouriſhing 
conditidꝭn. Italy has a great variety of excellent wines, 


fruits, and commodities, which it exports, and its ſilks 


alone make a very conſiderable article. The moſt fa- 
mous annual fairs in Lombardy are held at Aleſſandria, 
Cremona, Bergamo, Breſcia, Verond, Reggio, and Pla- 
centia. ee e ee © 

Each ftate has its own coin both great and ſmall, the 
knowledge of which, though requiring a particular appli- 
cation, may be gathered from the following account, 
which contains only what is neceſſary. 


In 


as there ate large ſpots. pf ground in Italy that are almoſt. 


re there are extel- 
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A Spaniſh Pille, twent our 125 and between 
and * ſoldi. An Italian piſtole, twenty-four, 
A qducat in gold is worth thirteen liras ſixteen foldi, 
- Yueatoon, of Milan, Venice, and Florence, or. a "fl A 
etown, is equal to eight Bras: and Aa e in . * 
e e 29 d 
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5 8 400 . one eafſettf, ten lake a vis 
| equal to about ſix· pence two-fifths ſterling. One ducato 
correntd is worth fix liras and a half, ſixty-rwo caſſetti, 

or one hundred and twenty. four ſoldi. A 'ducats di 
| ines or four ſhillings' and four-pence ſterling, + is an 
zmaginary coin, and Worth five liras one-fixth. 'A dop- þ 
Wl or a Venetian, Spaniſh, Genoeſe, Florentine, ad 

h piſtole; is equal to twenty-nine Hras current, of | 


"2 


thirty- fix of the baſer liras. K rechino is eighteen as 
k. 


and a qu arter. N ducat of gold, or ro, is dual 
. Gxteen * A large ſilver crown eleven Has © | 

in common currency thirteen baſe liras eigbieen ſoldi. 
4 juſtinian and filippo, eight liras ten ſoldĩ; but. common þ 
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; | vinces, it was, from its different inhabitants, Skin 
| three large parts, called Gallia Cifalpina, leah proc 


and modern, it was original formed into 7 milk 
of ſmall Rates, and-afterwarc | the Gaul ſettling 1 no! 
ö 'weſtern,:: and many Greek colonies! in the . 
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Wich reſpect to the di b e ede 


ſo called, 5 Magna Grecia; and this diviſion 125 
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ww} £3 call met with antient aphel 1 
curreney ee e ene eee [ROY Peony cographets : \ 
ter 1 i 795 FELL n 111 172 Tn 72 LY 503 v1 0 7 But the Romans At length ſu dued all Italy, erg F 
Ng 626 enelihciotts wi Gros. e was divided by Auguſtus into eleven provinces; ka! 
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Tveclve denari make one fold, ene foldi are 


bis authority dying with hit," the old diviſion wu n 
received; and continued under the Roman emperots til 


1 gel to one lira; which is ee e ence three-fifths | the invaſion of the Goths and' Herulians in the fifth 77 
flerling⸗ A piece of eight goes here for five liras. A tury. - Fhe. Grecian or eaſtern empetors at length d Mi 
ſcudo d'oro, ot half doppia di Spagna, is nine liras eight | out the Oſtrogoths, and made themſelves: maſters of la of { 
- foldi. A ſcudi d'argento is worth ſeven liras twelve But the Longobardi poſſeſſing themſelves of the una iu 
ſoldi. A ſcudo di Cambio, four Aras. A filippo di Mi- parts, at laſt reduced what be onged to the eilen en bf 
lano,. five. liras eight ſoldi. A ſcuio d' argento, ninety perors under the name of the exatchate ; Which un x, 
ſoldi moneta carta, in which coin ny cultoms'are paid; | on the other ſide aboliſhed b 5 the Sarabeqs, "who ww 8 
A doppia d' Eſpagna, French: wei is nineteen liras ſeized upon Sicily and N — The pope thus on th and 
two ſoldi current. A doppia di nouk eighteen liras | Point of loſing all, had recourſe to the Franke, 1 _ 
1332 ſoldi. A . 3 full Os. ah is eighteen Charlemagne their king, after his conquering the lig: fun, 
gs ates) ſoldi, 7 | dom of Lombardy, was, proclaimed. Roman emperg aryl 
5 : I Rome on the twenty- fifth of December, 800, dt broo 
11 a 1520 . Fronkxez. pd; 30. ee e authority of the Roman emperor”: was of ſhort contin] Mou 
BOS ; ance in Italy, it being inſenſibiy curtailed by de n for t 
Twelve . make 4 ſoldo; twenty Gold; a 1 tion and avarice of the /popes, and at laſt bteugbt p prow 
A ſcudo doro, is an imaginary coin, which is reckoned | loweſt ebb on the extinction of the Swabian linen mou wou 
at ſeven and a half liras, or one hundred and fifty ſoldi. Italy was again Tae out zen great number geg Mon 
A teſtoon is worth two liras, or three giuli. A Spaniſh territories. REIT ; 4% Ia rot What! lle; 
piſtole is valued at twenty liras and about four ſoldi, or | Mr. Addiſon's 8 this ſubject ene moſt 
between thirty and thirty-one giuli. An Italian piſtole, ly juſt : : % If a man conſiders, ſays he, the face of Jtalf from 
twenty liras, or thirty giuli. A ducat, or ſilver crown, d in general, one would think that nature lad f F 


ſeven; liras, or ten giuli and a half. A piece of eight, 
* liras; but in paying of cuſtom one hundred and fif- 
den ſoldi, 85 f five liras three-fourths. « 


: 
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Op gratia is equal to' one ſoldo and one-third' or five 
quatrini. One giulo di Roma is eight gratie. One tef- 
tdon is two fir iras, or three giuli. One lira, which is an 
imaginaty coin, is one giuli and a half, twenty, ſoldi, 
or two hundred and forty denari ; and one ſoldo, twelve 
denari. © One pezzo is SORE ſoldi ; one pezzo d'ollo 
rrali, or piece of e lt, is ſi& Tiras nine giuli, or a hun- 
dred and twenty , about four ſhillings ſterling. Seven 
firas make 
Florence. 


pariſh piſtole is valued at twenty. liras, 
and betiveeh fou. and five Toldi or thirty-two giuli. 


One 


„ long range of Apennines, that pales 


Je E ducat, which is the piaſtre or ſcudo of 


Ualied 'piſtole | is twenty liras, or thirty giuli. 
4555 3 
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« out into ſuch a variety of lates ani ore 
6 one finds in it. For as the Alps at ane end, and.t — 
* body of it, branch out on all ſides into feuert ue 
< diviſions, they ſerve as ſo many natural boundarps 
« fortifications to the little territories tat M6 my 
c them. Accordingly we find the whole country al 
into a multitude of particular kingdoms and e g 7 
« weakhs in the oldeſt accounts we have of ity ti 

% power of the Romans, like a torrent der c 
c its banks, bore down all before it, aud prend“ Fe 
e into the remoteſt corners of the nation. 5 i 8 
e exorbitant power became unable to ſuppoft 12 5 
e find the government of Italy again ce" fs wid 0 
%a variety of ſub-diviſions as naturally 
c ſituation.” 
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the 7 1 valleys er ; tne 
yield ſome grain; but abound more in paſture ; 
. IE — im- 
ovements in the mountains themſelves which the - ſoil ] - 
would admit of. The wine about the lake of Geneva, 
Nr and St. 8 cee is not conternpti- - 


pw „ the —— 
te 4 from 1 the lake of Ge- | between 


de is computed to be at leaſt. two thouſand fathoms, 
c e equal to twelve thouſand. eight hundred, and 
Te or above two Engliſh miles ; and the ſurface 
2 of Geneva is four hundred and drags,” A 


mountains is very ſteep, cragey, and 


ently: appearin 

f g on. the other fide, higher and more 

iich than that which is left behind; till at length, from 
minence to be ſurmounted, the proſpeR of the 


but not continued; a new ridge. of mountains 


walhed away derer of th fl, and 


geſt the Veins * 


'Rtohe ſhooting dll bf-theih ; 48 in a detayed body; the | 


hag goon the bone... 


It is 0 &s here to take notice of the Alavanches, & 
ey elm Some Which are the more dreadful as 


| . 
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along 72 


droppi 


rns 


ſuch Uincredible 


ſo that when 
keep debivities, it is 
5 5 travellers to avoid being ſwept away 
ate, coinmonly occaſioned only by the 

1 ng. JE ſome Imall- quantity of ſnow blown by the 
ar | wind from forme” prominent rock, ot ſhook off by the 
| by pen oe horſe,” the firing of agu un or pitol, or by 


y thing elſe chat ſhakes che ai. This piece of ſnow, 
ir firſt very” wer Tolſing doom the deer de- 


— gathers up ſuch freſh. * 
| increas hd aftonithingly in bulk, chat it tears up trees 
"of the and ſometimes part of « wood by the roots, with houſes; 


as it rolls 5 and 


„ men, and horſes, nothing being able to reſiſt 


churches 
the force” of theſe balls, till they have 


w the bottom, where” they genefally break in pieces by 


the violence of the ſhock, and ſometimes cover a Whole 


after which 


can. 


2 
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village, which lies buried under it. Theſe” balls art 
more particularly dangerous to travellers in thoſe roads 
which” are along the” fides of the high mountains, where, 


| On their being overtaken by them, . common- 
Lor gun at every quarter or a mile, to 
10 ee them ; 


+ wh ie peel ag char ſpace wick all the 
Theſe” amazing kinds of ad belts” 880 'peculiat 


to this country; but are common in Swiſſerland, ſeveral 


parte of Germany, and Italy; but they 
S 
0 larger and more dreadful. - Some of them by thie tract 


dogs Aro eave behind are found to be above 


are more fre- 


where they are 


a hundred 


in diameter. In the year i695 one of them fell upon 4 
village- ealled Valmedia; which deſtroyed” eleven houſes, 


remained one ſtone upon another ; and a 


have not time to avoid them. 


arne; and full of ſoam. 
Tbe river quot ag mentioned, runs 


| and as many barns and ſtables ſo entirely, that there ſcarce. 


number of men; 


| women; children; and cattle were loft. ' The noiſe they 
make reſembles 4 long and loud chap of thunder, and is 
heard among the echoing rocks and mountains at ſeveral 


3 and yet ſo rapid is cheir motion, chat 


The chief rivers in this country are; the Rhine, which 
flows out” of the lake of Geneva, and on that ſide ſeps · 
rates it from France; into it run the following rivers : 
t | the: Arvo, Which rifes in Faucigny, and, near Geneva, 
| diſcharges itſelf into the Rhone: the Suſſes and Siers, 
| the ſources of which are in the Genevois, and fall into 
| the Rhone near the Seiſel: the Iſere, which riſes at the 
foot of Mount Iſeran, and, among other rivers, receives 
| the Are, which, having a great many en, is very 


for” many miles 


and inacceflible rocks, which ſeem 
wif W give its rapid waters a free paſ= 
7 


The ſurpriſing . echoes and continual ſounds oc; 
by its ſtreams, the . trampling of the horſes and 


— hs. hallowing of paſſengers, &c. in theſe plates 


| are-reverberated three, four, and even in 


ſome parts ſix of 
ſeven times, with ſuch frightful loudneſs, as ſtrikes the 


traveller unaccuſtomed to them with terror; and tlie 


firing of a gung or piſtol; is here more 
loudeſt cl e The roads 


che ſides of the ſteep rocks, and in many 
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cover ne in particular, ©: — e itants 
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Ce waterin 
e hills be . 


ills iles punk the y 
my 01 A villages Avalon, alor 
hey fall down into the plains. fy The 'y 
Jet ſeem indeed to. have been made .F 53 
Enoug h to receive the waters that. 


6 op e bigher 
pa 01 159 e which i increa e with their courſe, 


till meeting ſome impediment they 2 ink, 
violehce i into't ounds, and there eit 
{elves into lakes, or iſcharge, themſelves, i 4 94 of ** 
gr ter rivers... 
The principal lakes are thoſe * 
nevois, ahd Bourget: in Savoy. | 
known in © er countries, called lavaretta, N fre. 
uently weighs four or five p and is ſo. palatable, | 
Nr it never fails of being ſold for a good e 
| Here are alſo fome remarkable. ſprings, particular 
5 05 lake of Bourget is one that N and falls 72 
ſores noiſe but not at ſtated and regular times. A 
Faller this Marne is 1 . nf ſix times in 0 
8 ry ſe ve once or twice; it 
from a rock, and is ca led fa ontaine de Merveille. . Of >| 
different kind are the ſprings of this country, that. ſome- 
times throw up more or le 25 r, according, to the al- 
terations in the Arz but 2700 ſuch a ſhort r 
quent flux and reflux. as in t e bring zeit mentioned. 
"The Savoy ards, from the nature of their, o ay 
generally ſo poor, chat a traveller meets few people-on | 
7 85 publix road, who do not recommend themſelved to 
5 beneyolence; and a. farmer with a yoke of onen, two 
hotſes, four cows, a few goats and and a ſmall 
cel of land, is eſteemed a man of conſiderable fortune, 
"heir bread is of oats; but the more wealthy, uſe ſome 
heat. Their other food confiſts of butter, cheeſe, 
walnuts, garden · ſtuff, and ſometimęes, though: ns Le 
fleſh meat; and their drink is milk and go6d water. 
However, thoſe who live in the valleys fare 
better. They are- all, however, þ pats oh have heatth- 
ful florid eps Fug and are remarkable. for their ſd- 
cundity. Among both ſexes a great many are feen de- 
formed and lame; and the women in particular. have 
wens that reach from ear to ear. One-third at leafi' of 
the males ſeek a ſubſiſtence in France and other vonn. 
tries in quality of chindney-ſweepers, ſhoe-blacks, rary+ 
| ſhew men, &c. yet they are fo honeſt, that 82 may 
be truſted to change gold; and if they are once able to 
ſet up a little ſhop, they are ſuch maſters of the thriving country 


- © A 


_ talents, that it is oſten the foundation of a very conſi- 


derable fortune; yet fo prevalent is the love of wheit 
country, that when they have acquired a lietle Tock @ | 
broad, they generally return home. ; 
The inhabitants of mount Cennis and the geghbwer⸗ 
ing mountains are called Marrons, or Martoniers. „ Om 
« would imagine, ſays Mr. Keyſter, that from the heavy 
«© burthens they ery carry up theſe. ſteep mountains, 
< they would ſoon or late fall into confamprions. In vur | 
<« cities in Germany, what a hoiſe. do our chairmen 
„ make, if they are to carry a perſon of any bulk two 
& or three hundred paces 3 white. here the chairmen, 
„ without the leaft panting or reſting, run direly up 
* mountain, whoſe height is a good hour's journey, 
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> 2 W n «them | = 9 St 


Pads 


about three miles in 


2 E. 


fter | ſemble the ns.. They abe all-of the Romilh't 
ligion ; but not acknowledge the deerees of den. 
cil of Trent. | 
The nobility; both ih Savoy and Nedest aft 0h 


r ö Hex, "Which, 5 5 67 
to 1 faſfened A, " 
ſee — Bid like 4 has, With broad leathern 3 oof 
I. . 75 paler = the Lr . Mount Ce as 
15 oled in fle drawn by 
[ST * e re is in f aa , Wey | 
| formed in 5 875 ; but from-Mognt 729 5 to Lafebiy | 
it is conducted in 5 very extraordinary Wanller. "Or! 
ſpot where the declivity begins is 4 ode kalle its 
maſſe, where the traveller, getting.into a ſled ge, "ith i 
guide, ſlides down With ſiich iwiftficſs, that be is Carte | 
ſe minutes, 
dity of the motion alm off Ui CN * 2 
ide fits enn Arefiag weh a-Riek; and has og end 
an iton chain, which he drops like e ehe 
e flarken the courſe of the. ledge, or 10 ſtop, it, Tr 
Tellers having been ſoinetimes: much impoſed upon, the 
king. Ras lately laid a ta on all Kind ef triaycs 0 
mountains and on both ſides is 2 
— aca _ 250 . pou! 
redreſs... 


Is" 4 woe 
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W e | 
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oppreſied ; ; the king's orfiininves: art, however, in ite 
of advantigs to theme by having eat 


all fie the tual right of: ue, J 1 
the king reſumed all the alienmted demie, oo 
means the - dignity of the untient nb 


| elines, as it Ad dves by che cumtinuaf Inctcals urs 
new; for whoever purchaſes: an eſtate that his the Wy 
vf u totqaiſate or balony, is therbytehobled: . 
marquis or baron, and fuch eſtates mut be pi 
the king for ſix ur eight thouſand Mere * 
um - aſt prove from e his mg N 
eiſb is deptivod of dhe right of uſing them; ind w 
e ce uf purchaſin Fre e 
cheoty — epy from een 6 dan thi 
res. In order to bear the tale f duke, Pine, n 
3, count, or baron, de is neceſſity" to e u fen 
Ne bung or die anceſtors, and> helen tf 


by ene un Muren hd ſevere ities 
md of all iy 28 and Worket 4 Geten 10 


re 


belongs to the king. No perſon is '16/Rll need k 
| bis] en wood, without leave: obtained from We . 
| tendantz ior is any timber to de deported” "Nv wu 


is to de placed at intereſt er lent on 5 4 
: nor is any penſion or order of 
rope dhe of Malta to . aecepted 0 4 
prince. The nobility rehibfted n 
any foreign fervice, *« bet ling abroad without 1 n 
teente from wa None ure to be et 
arms out of their fief; and à perſon not pol 
and even the officers in the atm, ure not 10 Keef bref” 
A foreigner who intends to feftfe im dhe Fah 16 
de naturalized and take the oath of ee Put 4 90 
ufter wards Rappers to be above 3 27 
country, he foffeits all his pr e | 
iv Hdt natural ized, is capable ing iis 
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family of 9 hs ar 
ae ** the tt e of 90 highneſs on 
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but every thing elſe, Aa 109 928 or immoyeables, 
are ſubject to taxes equally wi laity. All civil 8 


1 of Ged king ef Sardima 

Baue! 2 dae dre Montferrat, i 
2 een! Prince: of 
ls 23 | Sn Bekciw; count of 


3 Aal, Aleffandris; Tee 
} Romomt j baron of le Vaud and i; 
lad af 1 Faelle Piguerol, Farentaiſe, of la Lomeſine, 
. . wer ef this! holy 
Roman empire in Il i, ups 50 2 
The king's arne wee 1 y with 2 end eme, 
Wield and beart- hie ld. dexter field is again 
tered. In the frſt urgent is a ereſs nete or, with. 
four. ſmaller for the kingdom of Jeruſalem: the ſechnd 
chequited argent aid nur, With" @ erowned lien gules, 
for the kingdom of Cyprus r whe third or, With à crowned 
len gules, for en f Aren "ard the fourth 
ment, a crowned ion gales, by fon thought to indicate 
the dutchy of Luxembergy ot according to others, the 
kingdom 2 — RR] 
the dexter gales a rampant ar r the 
Go Love Saxony? che later is fable 200 bt che. 
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baxony; and the lover point fuperad 

To of a citneter gulest the keg. of rer 

The third freld. is part) per pale, the dexter arent Fa va- | 
riegated with mall fhie)ds fable, and a Hiom ble; for the 
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chequered or aud ahνE,jt: the Kelter for te dare of 
232 gubes. The point or 48 a bla & cage, 
the coumy of Manrienne.- The central ſhields ar 
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W ith a croſs gules, and font Moors heads with 'ribb: 

a Agent at the CD, for che kingdom of Sardinfa. be 

4 tean-ſbichd geles, © croſs argent,” detiotifg the pr 3 
am The princſpal order of Rajghihobt is that of che A- 

Hed 5 of Anmificidtion, which Was arftttated \ 

40 Amadeus VI. in 1 562. The badge is always wort 2 

his ſendat on the. breaſt gold chain — che neck, 
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rf Te order of St. N unte, by maintaining in its eptti- 
1. F eries three gallies againſt the Turks, bears ſoit uff. 
oft de order of Males, Te kniphis Tdodd Ute 55 
. 10 hg? but rot to widows 5 warg 
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tutchy of Chablais + the- (miſter For the Rolla, | 
2 lion argent in a field fable. Ns fourth 8 is — 1 
party per pale; und for the autehy of Genevdis, contains 


tracts, though h relating ccl ſti zull b tranſ. 

in the preſence” of 090 & 8570 ee 50 
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1 Win een a ct the  antient Loi TE dy, i 
I | bounded on che north by wy and. Italy z on the |. 
: ft by Fr tance; n the ſouth Is i IS d 


th. enda; and on the eaſt by the 1 
Montferrat and Milan; extending about one. hundred and 
fifty miles from north to ſouth, but much leſs from eaſt to 

Wel. el is called erg, * fo Latin 50 Ars 

; From, its ſituation at the foot 0 moyntaing,. or Bagh 

= phich ' ſeparate France. from. Italy. 1 his count | 

1 me parts mountainous, but is every 9271 very 

The at pi Lore na 


0 cl 1 fai 
die 5 5 the other f 


and, man 4 wart of cheſaut ** ache trees, 8 
produce 2 907 pleaſure and profit. Marons, or large cheſ- ö 
nuts, are a favourite dainty among the common people: 
theſe are put into an oven, and when thoroughly hot, and 
'cooled in red wine, are dried a ſecond. time in the oven, | is 
and afterwards eaten cold. Truffles grow here in ſuch 
abundance, that Piedmont has obtain 
Truffle Country. Some are black, others. white marbled 
with red, and the larger the are the dearer. 
they are ſound of 1 or urteen pounds; weight; and 
many country people earn om ſixty to ſexcnty dollars. 2 


w 2. digging for them. 

8 1 {A 11 Ig is py to bring into Piedmont no 
ks. cg three millions of livres per annum. ade 

tivation of filk is alſo a profitable article, the Piedmonte 
ilk being, on account of its fineneſs and ſtrength, efteem- 
ed the beſt in Italy. Many peaſants annually ſell four. or 
five rubbs of filk, each wei 4 twenty-five, pounds be- 
fore it is wound off from the cocons, at twenty-five ſols 
the pound, The fine ſilk ſells at about a Louis d Or per 
mou The Piedmonteſe gentry breed vaſt numbers of 
k-wormis under the care of their tenants, who have the 


and mulberry leaves 2 to them, At in return 


they give half the filk to their maſters, ' Fs. 
mountains contain minerals: N ia , which 
lies eaſtward, between Ferliere and Novareſe, is 'cllcemed 
the higheſt of all the Italian Alpe, and it is a days jour 
ney to aſcend to the top, where, in clear weather, it af. 
fords a moſt beautiful proſpect over all the Milaneſe, 
Trevigo, Venice, &c. The exploſion, of a mulket is 170 
only heard as the craſhing of a ſtick when broken. On 
this 1 mountain. is ſaid to have formerly! ſtood a ſtatue of Ju- 
pitex, but it was made to give way to 75 image of the Vir- 
Ein Mary, before which an annual maſs is read on the 5th. 
of Auguſt, to a vaſt concourſe of people. Even at that 
time « 0 che year, they are obliged, in ſome places, to clam. 
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e © 4 4 


Me. middle.in-cheſoyts, and the gpper;in'fine paſture, 
s large | valley. is the ſtrongeſt 


8 a wag by a very nafrow-cavity 9 


| *. belle to enter the valley. Ont the Alps whic 
i de &ven fine lakes, on the 4 of the rally 


8 8 — 


as A 22 | hills 
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Sometimes | tains, 


thick in proportion; and that when cloſely po 
pas given wi — La 


 baf, has the u mandible ſhorter than the 
ibm 


is ſixteen teſe miles in | 
lower parts e e e 


of Any Lene: | 
prodigious mountains, eng atleaſt * — 82. Kae the 


in the year with, ſnow, and enn 


| broader than the ra id river, or | 
12 5 5 of ons running throvgh a 05 
lofty bridge, which, on bein E broken dows 2 


b furroun 


pr ee Dar hat of $6 

among the higheſt of the mountains and i hikes 
which retain, that 2 all 8 bebte 
foxes, large pheaſants, and brown and white 5 
Thee thickets are Va N for being the — 
25 bears az W part 506 the: Az 
3 berbage groin, 
{agar ce 2 creatu 


: found d 
newhat. 1 


5 If gag — En of la = 5 mc rap 
the * . the e e 


and on the nt eminences, 
upon. any appearance of nee. — the reſt the 2 
a certain noiſe; upon which the whole herd un dounti 
next ſteep declivities, which they ſeem made hy hn 
climb up and down with ſurpriſing dexterity and fur 
Their botns are aa he iv k and en — | 
very good, and made che true 
r bo 1 bun 
uque u ig another kind. of Td 

larger and ar anz ts conſtant abode gn, the moul- 
a rg on . of their height, ate —— 
covered with ſnow, It generally Nleeps on the ic, 
much 2 than the Na i and te common po 
reckon. the fleſh very, ft regiment When, # 1 5 
deprived of the uſe. of his 8 cold, ſome drops 
this creature's blood are * in warm wines 
broth, Which, upon the patient being put to bed, thiom | 
him into a great ſweat, after which he recovers: lui 
uled in pleuritic diſorders, and in, ſudden ing: wr 
the freſh, blood connot always he, bad, ahen,d Js i 
reduce, it to poder. It is faid that theſe creature 2 
ker ay ih their horns, which are .two!0r "tbe 


ill throw themſelves down high precipit®" 4 
— her ll 1 the dae of thei! horny 10 e 
chi . is 2 two - ſorts,. one eee 4 
nd à mare, and the other by a bull, 


als : the latter L al ſays he, is 


than the firſt, and is called the bif; the former, © 1 
Pen 


both almoſt ble thoſe. of ſwine ; Jet che hat 
teeth in the upper jaw are an inch or tuo moe hi 

ward than in the lower, and 2 alſo much 0 
thoſe, jy oy and rabbits. The head and el hows 
reſemble thoſe of an ox; - but the former, inſtead 7 
has only knobs 5, in all other reſpeche they #5” 1, 
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8 always:belonged-fo: „erte cal 


at d Waldegſes or Mal 


*  renly moleſted for ane but 
9 Pap opilh 1 5 has been 4 4 þa 
eee The number of people in theſe vallics 
" earce-at- preſent exceeds ten 1 1 d, of which one 


d are catholics | 
a bf of. Piel l is 15 Po, which flows 
bout of Mount Viſo, The river.Sefia, the Doria, Baltea, 
.;tho antient Druria,. the. Tenaro, ahd ſeveral others, run 
into it. The Var, antiently called the Varus, riſes in 
de county of Nice, and, ann empties it- 


the Mediterranean. 
be Piel are el livel > artful, and 


* 
» 
1 
Aj N 


. Aua 
farther diſtinguiſhed by wens, as are even 
| bebe Ka. : 755 other An If che Piedmon- 


ue were al give full ſcope to their genius, which 


advancements might be ſeen 
en put the kde of any books that dif- 
#er in the leaft from the Romilh tenets, is ſeverely pro- 
 hibited. Turin has an univerſity, which is well founded, 
umd regulated after the Romifh manner; but 541 the 
| . Jeſuits nor any other br allowed open! ww hp 
ſchools. This was or Vitor Am 2 
|" who not only tied ty, but publiſhed 
Ame for the uniform education of your þ throughoiit the 


ct of the Piedmonteſt isa mixture of French 
and Italian. In this conntry are about fifty eatldems, 
'. fifteen marq tas a multitude of lordſhips, and twenty 
Abbey. Fa ler r 30h popith, 8 4˙ 
ſome valleys inhabited by the -Waldenſes, the 
nes to himſelf the greateſt part of that powet in ch 0 
Mats, which in many other places, BE benny 
Ihe, and. the conſtitution unigenitus is wuverkally 


de chief trade of this dt chy conſt in bemp and 
fe; and though moſt. kinds of filk commodities Are 
made at Turin, and as good as in other Ivey ret they 

we dear, the Piedmonteſe workmen „. gquic 

aud expert than thoſe of other * Adee this 

5 is of no great conſequetice, on account of the 

"gh duty and the land carriage on mules. 

« principal ws Mie Piedmont is Turin, or Turin, 

mien tly Auguſta Taurinorum, the capital of all the 
15 of Feta 's dominions. It is feated in the forty- 

lis $1) fifty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in 

gree FERC minutes caft Ib To at the 


e of te Po and Doria, in à very pleaſant coun- 
Wi that affords a moſt delightful profj the neigh- 
ab b. hill being covered with villas, conyents, and 
r buildings. he city is pretty large, the circle of 
ve rp being about four Inne and a half. The 
lkcations are remarkable for their ſtrength, and par- 
ticularly tht ſu bterraneous works, which cannot be ſeen 
e permiſſion from the governor. The citadel i is a 
Ky ar pentagon, with a vaulted deep well in 
- ion, ſo that the garriſon cannot be deprived of wa- 
er; and, conſidering the number and extent of the ſub- 
terraneous works, the whole. city may be almoſt faid to 
i 0 the air. The ground on which it is erected be-{ broad 
05 : tle raiſed above the adjacent country, no water 
Vt, Jed into the ditches, which is here of ad- 
q Ws, as the mines would in a great meaſure be ren- 
_unſerviceable, could they be overflowed. Both 


fr City and the citadel mutually add to each other's| 


ength, n 
From I's * ſide you ns: over ſeveral wit and] 


4+ tt, a 


2.71 tte 


* | fore it would be obliged 
|" axcoutt: but ace che yoar 373% th they have. not 5 


, the inhabitants of the ne of Ca excepted, | 


f 25 ſhackled ted by the ene religion and their manner of] miſtaken in thinkin 
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Ke he yalles of Lucerne, Pe) od, and St. Martih, O Py 1001 


ary bh boot f; th in the 
= A LE . 


ingeon Wy one would 12 8 5 Be his R. 8 
to capitulate. r is kept 
main-guard. On ts left hand towards the area of the 
citadel i is the commgiidaiit's houſe, and on the right that 
of the governor; both theſe form an elegant amphithe- 
atre facing: the area, on the left. hand of. which are the 
barracks, Tom which 924 1S 8 RR ight ih the 
h in are ſurpxiſi At the en- 
” | wo "V 9 8 hund 0 
irty, paces behind le, an ity more . 
the main ditch, you. come u IG we punter-g 
where are other. Rables for Key horſes more, H 
ſubterrancous paſſages extend 4 two. MOOS, * 
to the Po, the other to the diſtance. two.ot ree 
Piedmonteſe miles, not ſo much for N an dut- 
let, as 7 the vaſt * of mines, hich take 
up cv part the AS v 12 
12 of theſe alete is age fe Ive, e 
Micha, che brave. toneer, devoted hi i Eta | 
of his country. The F. rench wete, .hb greatly 
nking themſelves ire of ng 8 he ) 
the citadel. by means of this large /gall ay, d 8 
broad tp, for a cartiage to turn about in; for 
ſmall gallery is over the yp: wh and has feveral 
from whence they may fire upon the ecierty; : 
of neceſſity, iron portcullices may be be let down, 
granadoes, bombs, and other inſtruments of delle | 
thrown- into it, through foor Bes provided” for "ſy 
extremities, Beſides, this large gallery is fortified at th 
end of OY thirty paces, * Were ATE nt mines un- 


tn nA 
hes, the here di gr c hh is at. the 
dred and ſeyenteen feet under 


ground. "Ts theſe nos 
but Germans are adrnitted; as being 


conſtant friends to 
the houſe of Savoy, and therefore the 6ficer who attends 
foreigners here always enquires their counti V. The 
mines, counter-mines, and other ſubterraneous works, 
are very ſurpriſing, In the loweſt gallety there ate ſpira- 
cles to let in the air and keep it dry. From the ful- 
tertaneous works of the one baſtion an idea may be form- 
ed of the other four, Beſides all theſe conveniences, 
every one is provided with an oven, 4 well, and 1 ma- 


ga ine for Sees, 

86 The walls and baſtions are all lined with ger line, 
and take up an hour and a half in round” the 
fortifications. The walks ſhaded with 6aks on the am- 
parts. appear. very delightful at a diſtance, and thoſe who 
walk there have a molt agreeable proſpect of beautiful 
villas and gardens, and on one ſide of of the mountains, 
which, during the greateſt part of the year, are eo 
with indy. If Turin continues to increaſe in ſize and 
magnificence, as it has _ done, *. wo ove Pers 

nodleſt ſtreets of any ci urope, ing 2 

ſent exceeded by IKE Germany, Holland, France, 
or Italy. But this is dus only with reſpect to the New 
City, in which are the royal palace, New-ftreet, and Po- 
ſtreet, which are all remarkably fine. From the door of 
the g's s palace is a View, which extends ſeventeen 
hundred paces over the palace court, and St. Chatles's- 
ſquare, along the New-ſtreet to the Ne Gate. Thehouſes 
in St. Charles's-ſquare are very magnificent, and have 
all arched piazzas,. ſo that in the heavieſt rains one may 
walk N under ſhelter, New-ſtreet is eighteen 585 

e houſes four ſtories high, and every hou | 
atly "reſembles that oppoſite to Fir on the other fide © of 
the ſtreet, and'is atleaſt a hundred paces in front. There 
are but three buildings on each fide from the area before 
the palace, to the entrance into St, Charles's-ſquare, 
where the Ne ſtreet begins, which extends a hundred 
and twenty-three paces in front. The inner court of the 


Lang is 4 hundred and Torty Tour N dene the 
palace 


4Q 


* 7 
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ref rr 5 


- ffreet between this ſquare and. 


are extremely valuable, The king's apartment is very 
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palace hi Che 17 A night 510 Aa ern "hs þha 
lat of St. Charles four 
hundred and hn ek the ſquare of St. Charles b 
two hundred and eigb Rar s 
hundred and 6151 1.5 and kh * tn ſquare. before the | 
_ gate a hundred paces. Bernini, the celebrated archi-| 
tre, is laid to have 3 fhis ſtreet to any in Italy; 
yer the ſtreet of the Po ſcents ſuperior to it; that ſtreet 
is eleven n common paces in length, and the 
houſes only three ſtöfies highi The Tpacious and 8855 
piaz as o te-caftle-ſquare are continued in a dir 
line on both ſides of hs ſtreet, and” the houſes within 
the gate form a fine am 6 
The houſes are moſtly of bri 'red{iitt with plaiſter 
, of Paris, which while new, has a So effect; and, what | 


is not commonly ſeen, they have a range of balconies to are, forty-eiß 


eyery ſtory : but the houſes are e by” the great 
number of paper windows. 

Ihe ftreets are kept clean by a very ing enious contri- 
vance, Between the citadel and the Port de Suſa the 
Water is brought in by a canal out of the -Doria, and 
thence conveyed throug h an aquedact over the town 
ditch into the city, where it is diſtributed at pleaſure} 
through all the ſtreets, and carries off all the filth and 
ſoil. This contrivance alſo ſerves to clear the ſtreets of 
the ſnow in the winter, unleſs it be ordered to leave it on 
the ground for the diverſion of the prince, who often 
rides. upon the ſnow in a ſledge. The city 
lighted by lanthorns bung up. in the ſtreets and croſs 
lane. 
The an folenti Rrudtiile i is the front of the” palace 
where the king reſides, which is built of free-ſtone, 'and.| boo 
ſuperdl decorated with columns and ſtatues, and has a 
T 1 Bajo ſtait-caſe, where ſtands a brazen. ſtatue of 
Victor Amadeus on a horſe of white marble; The hall 
before the king's apartment, and the other chambers are 
hung with tapeſtry repreſenting the life of Cyrus. Theſe 
hangings were a preſent from the emperor Charles V. to 
the houſe of Savoy; and both for their beauty, antiquity, 
and the number of pieces of which the whole ſet conſiſts, 


well furniſhed, and ih his bed-chamber is an admirable 
piece of tapeſtry, repreſenting a battle i in which the Lor- 
Trainers were entirely defeated.” 

On the left hand of the late queen“ I apartments, i 10 
which are ſome good pictures of the foyal family, is 
gallery in which are three hundred marble ſtatues, 0 
of them antiques, placed on each fide of the gallery. It 
was on this floor, but fronting the court, that the late 
king reſided. The cloſet where he conferred with his 
miniſters is near the audience-chamber. This apartment 
opens into a fine gallery of paintings, in which Be 
largeſt and fineſt pieces are b Paul Vain 7 
freſco. painting on the wall, particularly that on 1 
cieling, is admirable, and done by the chevalier Daniel, | 
2 German, 

Upon the leſt hand, on the ſecond floor of the wing of 
the palace which looks into the garden, is the chapel of 
the Holy Sudary, which, that it miglit be adapted to the 
tragical relic preſerved there, is built entirely of a dark 
grey marble. The ſheet, as the clergy here pretend, in 
which Chriſt was wrapped after his crucifixion, has im- 
printed on both ſides the bloody figure of a man, and is 
kept in the micdle of the chapel in a tabernacle, within 
an incloſure of iron work, It is publicly ſhewn on great 
ſolemnities, as the marriage of the hereditary pr ince, &c. 
It ought not, however, to be omitted, that 10 pretend- 
ed ſudary i is alſo ſhewn at Liſbon, Mentz, and in aboye 
twelve Romiſh churches beſides. 

' The reſt of this palace is old and of brick, as is alſo | 
another palace. Theroyal library is worth notice. A-| 
mong other ſpacious buildings contiguous to the palace 
is the king's theatre, which is xeckoned a maſter-picce 
in its kind; it having five galleries, one above another, 
fincly decorated with H{culpture and gilding. Clapping, 
hiſſing, or other noiſy indications of applauſe or diſlike, 
are forbidden, when any of the royal family are preſent: 

a decorum that muſt be very agreeable to a curious ſpęe- 
fator. The other buildings contiguous to the palace are 


the record-office ; the new royal printing-houſe, which out of. the ſtreets, and employed ur ſeveral fort 
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05 F. arthet-ſtreet four 


is alſo]. 


Charite, or the hoſpital, for the 
great part of the ſtreet of the Po, and has a conſ 
revenue ariſing from rents, and the annual. ſubſcription 
of the citizens. 
tal three hundred ſacks of corn, three of which at mm 
puted to make a ſufficient quantity of bread to . 


thouſand, and often three thouſand poor people 5 


n 


1 


Ta the old city the” 1 are e a . 2 
though here and there are ſome” geg houſes, The 
verlity, Which Was fo ounded in i405, is is a large * 
drangſe, and is de a Hine building, In a 


court is a double row of A over 1 other; jy 
che _univerſit ity library, be wa 


des twent 


volumes, has. a very. valuable ee 


antient ma. 


and ei ht four Latin, two hundred and ten 
a hundred and ſeventy-two French. . 
With regard to the eccleſiaſtical buildings in 


t churches and conyents, and "a 
mofe may be ſeen in the ticigbourhood from theran. 
pra ; rg 4 

neſt in the eity, and is c for its ſeveral 
ſtatues and its lofty. roof. goin tabernacl 0 my * 


lazuli, 8 


The chapel of the Holy Trinity i is 4 but ha | 


many magnificent d ecorations : : it has a lofty. cu 

ſuperb altars, and curious works in marble of all colours 
Here is alſo a rich foundation for pilgrims... 2 TY 
- The Corpus Chriſti chapel in the market 
markable 5 a miracle ſaid to have been «gra oy 


” : _ 
: Sa 


It is pretended that in 1453 the Sayoyards having pilz 
ong with the | 


Fl, a conſecrated hoſt was brought al 
15 to Turin, packed up with ſome other things, upon 
an a but when the came to this ſpot, he devout. 


Mean while the box with which it Was loaded 2 open, 
and the wafer ſhot up into the air, where it continued 


ed, into whoſe ſacred hand it gently d deſcended, and yas 
by him carried into this chapel 
One of the fineſt churches in Turin, named h Con 


brings many pecuniary offerings ; and the Franciſcw 


led by 17 ew churches in the city for fine paintings in freſo 
and marble decorations. Adjacent to it is a. college, 
which is fo large as conveniently to rouge the wy, Raug 
of which that | og conſiſts. 

Among the laudable foundatians. at 1 the fn 


ned the moſt uſeful. The largeſt and fineſt of theſe hol 


children, foundlings, and the ſick. Such fingle women 

as are with child are admitted here, As are allo. thoſe who 
are married. This hoſpital. contains about 1 
patients, beſides four hundred foundlings and orphans, 
one hundred incurables, and two hun red patients who 
are ju 77 curable. The children are employed in ſpins 
ning of ſilk, and in other works, till they are fic to be 
taught ſome mechanic trade. The ground-floor is for 
the male. patients, and the upper ſtory 
both are ſo lofty as to be equal in height to three ond: 
nary ſtories, The beds are placed at a diftance- 


ſeen by all the patients, who may hear. maſs. witho 
getting out of their beds. The front is 2 and 


cent that it reſembles a royal palace. The annual revenue 
generally amounts to about thir.y thouſand 1 7 5 i k 
Another laudable foundation in this city i- 


The king gives every year to this bolp! 


perſcn a whole. year. This houſe generally egutaln: 1 840 
gol mr. 


oy 


| e e 


* 
ie 


thouſand pr Printed Y 


nuſcripts, which conſiſt, of a-huttdred arid . | 
brew, three hundred arid ſixty-nine NS, a 2 


* 


they are "ou. antient, ae in the, Gothic, gl hv, 60 4 
hapel of St. Bev near the palace is the . 


altar conſiſts of beautiful ſmall pillars of Gtkel we og 
and the pix in which the hoſt is n is h of Hob: | 


1y kneeled, and could not be made to ſtic a fle farther, 


hovering in the ſight of the people till the biſhop am. 


ſole, . has a miraculous image of the Virgi in Mary, which | 


church in St. Charles's ſquare is beadtifgd on theoutul 
MY 155 ſtatues and pyramids. 4 
eſuits church, though ſomewhat dark ey 


ho ſpitals for the poor, ſick, and diſabled, may be rele. 
he | pitals is that of St. John, for lying- in women aud tber 


for the ſemales; ö 


each other, and in the center is an altar which my k | 


eighty. common paces in length, and appears. ſo magnib- 


5 which takes ps | 


= =, & my, mp, my, 2 wy, wy ens AS . 
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el * res, Heerde ee of both. ſexes, 17 | 
8 Wc e com dlepels, and when fick or grown. dectepid 
„ie 2, provided en meats, ia cloaths, and ate 
* wr "22 "Forty. ſoldiers in blue, with red bandehiers, 
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\- Before the palare is a rect of houſes built of Hen 


' perſons. ; In two chambers contiguous, to the kings 
| apartment are the pictures of thirty of his mazcity's-an- 


kala 5! "124 about the city to tale up all beggars 
4 a Ae ho are; fareigners are daes 
e and the natives brought to the boſpital. The 
boch ling conſills of ting quadrangles, with galleries, 
main Ichem, ne for the men, and the other for the wW§)9] 
09" ene church is worth ſeeing on account of its 
nen „ which abs Aſcenhon- of the Virgin Mary is 
Hu "ably painted by the chevalier Daniel ; and in the 
per of the ground-floor are the buſts of the benefac- 
5 "with elegant Latin inſcriptions. | 
With reſpect to the goverament of the city, the king 
cakes care to be exactly informed in hat manner the 
laps are executed, and has been formerly known to go 
yy himſelf muffled up in a cloak, that he might with his 
oon eyes obſerve. the tate aud management of the city. 
{a order to prevent the exactions of the peaſants in 
caſing the pfice of wood during, winter, there are four 
krge tore-houſes of Wood and. coals f and when the pea- 
{.nts endeavour to take adyaritage of the weather, fuel is 


* 
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-14 at this magazine at à reaſonable ratte. 
we | 5 hen under ſeveral inconvenien- 
cies. The thick fogs, which in autumn and winter con - 
tinually riſe from the F and other waters, render the air 
thick and moiſt, and conſequently, unhealthy. , "Theſe 
exhalations are of. great diſadvantage to the city, which is 
often involved in fogs and rain, waile Rivoli, a town at 
no more than three Jeagues diſtance, enjoys the ſereneſt 
ſxy and brighteſt ſun-hinea. 
Another of the moſt conſiderable Wee that 
attend this city is the foul. muddy water in moſt of the 
wells, which is chiefly. owing to the negligence of the 
people in not keeping them ſweet an cleanz dead dogs, 


« 


Tivoli runs in a diredt lins 


ceſtors, with. Latin inſcriptions, expreſſing their molt fa- 
mous atchieyements. Be Ic; 


; 4 . 0 0 "Oe 1 „ : : P 
'tures of the emperors, of Germany, another with thoſe 


j * 


the kings of France, and a third of the kings,of England, 


twenty-five. paces in- length, twenty-two broad, and 


very lofty... At each door ſtands two: large twiſted pil-. 


lars of red and white.marble, and the pavement conſiſts 


of ſquare pieces of green and white marble, This edifice, _ 


. The royal chapel was alſo deſigned by the fame architect. 
The cupola is of a graceful height: within it are the 
| ſtatues of St. Ambroſe, St. oh Wie St. Auguſtine, 
and St, Jerom, ſtanding on pedeſta 
yellow marble. The 3 which are of a gigantic 


which is extremely admired; was deſigned by Philippo: - 


ſize, are of white marble, and were brought hither from 
Rome. The high altar is extremely beautiful, and there 


is ſcarce any kind of marble which is not to be .ſcen; 
either in the pillars or altars of this qhapel. The ſtables 
are two hundred and thirty. paces in length, and within 


them are above two hundred and twenty horſes. On. 
entering them it is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that a ſtranger 


&. x : 


2. 


muſt deliver up one of his gloves, which muſt be re- 


n 
The road to the palace of | d 
through fields, meadows, and, vineyards, and perha 
has_ not its equal. It, was planted fines ihe fe 
Turin in 1712, the French, among other devaſtations, 


> 


| having rooted up every tree in the country. This walk 


affords a very beautiful proſpect; at one end of the viſta 


ſtands the palace of Rivoli upon au eminence; and at the 


other the city of Turin; and about two leagues beyond 


- 


ſtories high, and in a direct line, belonging to private 


ond thele is a chamber of Ko. | 


s of red, green, and i 


Re the San: of © 


cats, and other filth being frequently thrown into them. 

Beſides, the inns require great regulations, to prevent 
travellers being impoſed upon; for there is not a place in | 
al Italy where the entertainment is ſo bad, conſidering the 


that in a traight line the magnificent church of Superga. 
Rivoli, beſides having the beſt apartments, has the fineſt | 
paintings, and the royal family are much better lodged 


there than at la Venerie or in Turin. 


3 


price. The country produces plenty of good wine, yet 
none of it can be obtained without paying extravagantly 
for it, that uſually ſold at the inns being the; moſt. exe- 
crable ſtuff imaginable, On meagre days the Papiſts 
fare extremely il} ; for though the PO eds variety of 
fine fiſh, as pike, carp, perch, - trout, and ſturgeon, 
from eighty to an hundred pounds weight, the avariti- 
ous landlords will not put themſelves to the expence of 
freſh bh, but their gueſts muſt take up either with ſalt- 
ki, oran amulett&. i , f fonfeblacs 
The manner of burying the dead is one of the. moſt. 
dilagreeable circumſtances that attends this city. The 
corple is carried in proceſſion to the grave, where it is 
put in the ground without any coffin. This is not only 
extremely ſhocking when the deceaſed: happens to die of 
the ſmall-pox, meaſles, and ſuch contagious diſtempers, 
but may have a very unhappy effect on pregnant women, 
.and other perſons liable to catch the infection. The 
m:iked fraternities who frequently attend at funerals; 
and of whom nothing can be ſeen but the eyes, make in- 
ded not only a dreadful but a-ſhabby proceſſion. It is 
Uo extremely diſagreeable, chat even when there is a 
cantagious diſtemper in the city, three or four dead 
odies are ſuffered to lie a whole day in the churches un- 
cered. Perſons of rank have family vaults in the 
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Xa, 1 into a vault belonging to their pariſh- 
a7” l Bl or a hundred together, without any coffin. 
bel a. e receptacles are very deep, and have ſeyeral 
5 2 paſſage leading to them being vaulted. But 
came rat prevent” the cadaverous ſmell and noxious; 
| om penetrating into the churches. Be. 


., -> 


on | 1 nctzhbonrhood of Turin are the following pa- 
called K (fan frequented by the royal family is that 
#4 . Yenerie, where the court generally continues 
uin ung to December, It ſtands above a league from 
e the road leading to it is well paved, and the 


Teatctt : X , | 
6 catcil part of it planted on each ſide with trees, it run- 


| Near this city ſtands a villa of the princes of Piedmont, _ 


very agreeably ſituated upon an eminence. The build- 


ing is not large, but regular, and the garden is in the 


form of an amphitheatre, + 
Montcallier is a ſpacious caltte ſituated upon a hill on 
the other fide of the Po, at about the diſtance of a league 
from Turin. This is a quadrangular building, With a 
large ſquare tower. The hill, as well as the neighbour- 
ing country towards Aleſſandria, is very delightfully va- 


riegated with vineyards, corn- fields, villas, and gardens; 


but is at preſent never Lonoured with the preſence of the 
; royal family. t Oi; * 1 | By" 


3 „ 


Superga, Which was built by the late king in purſuance 
of a vow he made at the laſt ſiege of Turin. It ſtands 
| upon the higheſt mountains in the neighbourhood of the 
city, at an hour and a half's ride on horſeback. At, each 
end of the church ſtand two elegant towers; and the 
; cupola is ſupported by eight large e of 
dark green marble. The baſes of theſe columns are be- 
tween five and fix feet high, ſtreaked with white, and 
their fronts ſo curiouſly. inlaid with large pieces of white 
and red marble, that they reſemble agate. Within the 


dome is a gallery that has eight windows in the circum- 


ference, and is a hundred paces round. Within the 


churches and chapels; but people in inferior circum- dome are three galleries, one above another; the two 


loweſt have ſtone baluſtrades, and the upper iron work. 
The proſpect from this gallery is more beautiful than can 
be imagined: from thence may be ſeen Rivoli, with its 
long terrace planted with trees; the valley towards Suſa j 
its mountains covered with ſnow; the meanders of the 


; Po, the Doria, and the Stura; with the fe plains 
along theſe rivers, which extend as far as the eyecan reach; 
the valleys and plains beyond Montcallier; as like- 


wiſe the delightful eminenccs in the neighbourhood, ec 
vered with vineyards, gardens, and fine ſeats; and laſtly, 


Turin itſelf. . Contiguous to the church is a large ſquare 


building, -for the occaſional devout retirement -of any 
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times ſpent. ſome wecks in, Lent. 


ning a 1 1 . ö ö 2 4 6 * . 5 
i. ke os winding between fine meadows, fields, and || of the royal family, where his late majeſty has leyeral 
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It will be proper here to take notice of the church of 
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| pb arch erated 


'  milian II. raiſed it to a duchy.. 
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wor 1 7 minutes caſt longitdde, Rt 6 te e Tre | 


45 8 French N fort co * Briangon, a few miles dftant. 
It conſiſts of eight baſtions, which together with all the 
dukt works, ate out of a ek. The baſtions and 
other wotks have 4 communication by Tubterrancous' 
paſſages ages under-the rocks, ſo large that carriages and 
mg with ſeveral horſes, may conveniently go 
from one oth = another. In the whole fortreſs not 
4 ſingle by to be feen, and of the garriſon only 
| fore nr ng 858854 and Mines would here be of no 
effcQ, ind two thouſand wen, wien ſufficient proviſions: 
and aramuaition,' might eaſily hold out againſt a nume- 
| rous army. This fortreſs commands two valleys: 
ufa, formerly 'Seguſiam, ' city on the Doria, and 
the c ital of a uiſate of the ſame nume, is ſeated at 
2 {mall diſtance from the above fort, and is an inconſi- 
derable place; but though it is only defended by a wall, 
it has always a ted i i iſon. Here is a marble trium- 


g Oottius, in honour | of Au- 
a eine 


ee the Abe bade which 
anciently belonged to Provence; is ſituated in the 

third E. forty minutes latitude, and in the ſevent! 
-five minutes.caft longitude,, and is a ſea- 


De the AA of the river Paulon; but its harbour | 


convenient we ſmall yeffels, though conſiderable 


EP 
Sr 


e port. It has ſeveral remains of Roman anti- 
. In 1691 it was taken by the del and in 
1696 reſtored to Savoy, In 1706 it was again taken by | 
the French, who demoliſhed of its förtiſications, 


king bread. 


eaſt of "Turin. The town Was dee fo 
Fand its citadel fo ſtrong, that it was r ted, 
the moſt defenſible places in all I ow It was fur One of 
With very ſtrong Lo ted 


ee e od 
a very noble citadel 47 * rs | 
This -city has LIP who is ſuffragan es 


1 I Milan, and is 7 Babs for its many _ 

; re are 'alfo Creſcentino, 'a fortified town and 
quiſate, and alſo the marquifate of Pomaro mar: 
towns of Trino, Verua, St. Salvitore,” and rhe 
The king of Sardinia pollefles ſeveral diſtricts 
formerly bt onged to the duchy of Milan; 
territories of Aleſſandrins, Lomelina, Vis 


Bobio. | 
One of the moſt conſiderable cities in theſe dif; 
Aleffandria, in the te of Aleſſandrino, Wb 
50 8 2 Td ed Della Pagli 
and is ſurnam A ia, from the inhabitant; 
want of wood uſing ſtubble to heat theit ovens for Ty 
It is ſeated ih a marin 

enars,, which divides it into two' parts, 
'by a wooden bri r e length, 

It is a 


Covered over on 
ng town with an excellent citadel ; 


lan, and is endowed with fome Cogr e i 
the ſews, in particular, are permitted 
carry on a {mall trade. Phey have a / Quarter 
allotted them, where = 28 among g themſelves, and 


and in 1708 totally deftroyed them. In this principality | 


are ſeveral other” arne beſides thoſe Wer- men 


| when 48 ahroad, bo men and . — are gbliged 


tioned, as the duchy of Aoſta, the lordſhip of Vercelli, » : beards; the married, = . 
the-marquifates of Salurza, Lure. e and 1 ies ein Chetan, and the maids 80 bare. hende. | 
wn the coun of Aſi. has a hen the ei and its territories were ceded to the 
Fanta | [duke of Savoy, in the late wars that prince ordered 1 
1 Il fert to be hui ton the other fide of the enard, and n- 
*3 's E e F. IV. . AI | other inthe ſuburbs of the city 3 but the emperortak 
"1 FE e _ ] offence at theſe innovations, 1 it was ledge d. 5 coutt . 
97 te th FR Terriers fubjeat to the go Sdn 4 | of Turin, that ſuch fortifications had — 5 built in thoſe 
ſome other- 1 (ts tht for- places many years" before, and that no more was meant | 
us Bonfire to : | the ana. Vara The | than to repair them. If Aleſſandria is not covetel by 
'. Situation, Extent, Pac of 1 „ and 3 them, the reſt of the ceded country is at leaſt, in ſone 
: « that Iſland : Its. 57 1 Cuſtoms of t | meaſure, fecured. Indeed, the kin of Sardiniz's dani 
Taba, we A 7 Ke its intel nions are greatly expoſed on the Milaneſe fide. In the 
? N cathedral of this city are ſome good ſculptures in marble, } 
1 and paintings infreſco. Upon the pavement of a thapdis | 
SHE e Montferrat, tüte in „ Nie Mone an humble-epitaph, which i informs > Us ere Philip Mi. 


1  Ferratus and Mons Ferranus, probably from the 
Fertility of its ſoil, is bounded on the eaſt by Milan, on | 
the ſouth by the republic of Genoa, and on the welt and | 
north by Piedmont; it is computed to be lixty-two mules, 
in length, and forty-eight in breadth. 
The country, though” very hilly, is pleaſant and fer- 
tile, and abounds in corn, hes) of fruit, and excel- | 
lent muſcadine wine; it alſo affords a great quantity and | 
variety of game, eſpecially of pheaſants and r 
it contains about two hundred cities, towns, and caſtles. 
In 967, the emperor Otho I. is ſaid to have raiſed this 
country to a marquiſate, in favour of Aldran prince of 
Saxony, and upon the death of the laſt male heir of this | 
' houſe in 1305; the marquiſate came to his ſiſter Violen- 
da, the wife of the Greek emperor Andronicus Palzo- | 
logus, whoſe family enjoyed it till the year 1 2555 _ 
the ſovereignty was extinguiſhed. In 1 o Maden 
Charles V. adjudged it to the duke of Df Thoſe 
wife was of the Palzologan family; and in 1572, Maxi- 
In 1631, ſeventy-five 
places in the duchy of Montferrat were transferred ta the 
duke of Savoy, in lieu of a yearly income of fifteen thou- 
ſand crowns, due to him from the duke of Mantua; and 
in 1703, the emperor alſo gave to the duke of Savoy that 
part of Montferrat which the dukes of Mantua had held 
Aas a ſief from the empire and emperor, to be held by him 
the ſame tenure. 


ria Reſta, the 1-aſt'of biſhops, | and the e 
e ſinners, ' recommends himſel to the prayers of the 


cri tion: For the benefit of the pious worlhipper 
the virgin mother of God, who ee 0 Jet 
cc ſon hung on the croſs, the gove 
cc cauſed 'this vault to be dug Fee vir 
„ dead, as well as the bins may fs 
ec the mother of _— ; 
We now come to tr | 
\minions, from whence he Feat the titles of 5 
Sardinia is ſituated in the Mediterranean ; aden r 
northward, is divided from the iſland of Corlics by . 


2 eighth degree forty-five - minutes, and che forty- 
wh - 5 hy north latitude; and betwe® 
25 eighth degree thirty minutes, arid the tenth degree 
-five minutes caſt longitude. This iſland, we . 
f Sicily, is the largeſt and moſt fertile iſland in the li 
diterranean; it extending a hundred and ſeven 
in length from north to 150 uth, a hundred in 
eaſt to weſt, and about ſevert* hundred in circuit, cum 
prehending the turnings and windings of the coaſt. port 
The moraſſes, and the high mountains _ . 
ſides of this Hand, obſtructing the wind, render te 
very wholeſome, upon which account t the ancient 


_ -  Caſfſal, the capital of the duchy, is pleafant ſituated 
on the Po, in a delightful plain, in the e th degree 


however, extremely fertile, it producing: al ſorts 


ramparts, à lar ditch, | 
er works, to which the wiki, 


SLY 


| Novarefe, ” the Tortonele, Anghiera, St. Fate and | 


pope 'Aſexkinder III. who built it in 1 tho, 


at are joined 


che houſes are of ſtone; 3 but it is neither lange br um. 
ſome, b it is faid to have 4. ae 1 
is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffrag e archbiſhop 


to live here, and 


t. render. Tn another chapel, a ſquare ftone over tit 
entrance of a vault bas the following extraordinary in- 


ts of Bonifacio, it being ſituated” between * 


bus 5 
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mans made it a place of baniſhiment. The e 
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miles | in lengt 


4 . 7 


ch 5 
that they 'hardh 
Per Wen vaſt Rerds or 1 


pere are here 


and @ fine fort of ch heele, Few countries afford: Aa 
of game <'of. all ſorts ; the moſt ' ri 
the inhabitants; js that of their b 


quanti 

which to 
boars, an 
nel 
re dog rs. The ridge 


ide . no leſs rie within than barren without, 


OS 2-46 | 


to receive a conll 

fides many inferior o 

This iſland has Emu lock many 27 oh 
to its gorernment? it was once fubject 

ginian$;' the Romans heldi it next, 'and kept 

it tiff the decline of their empire, *when, in 

century, it fell into the hands of the Saracens, who 


which time {IG inhabitants were governed” 
princes of their "own. It ſuffered ' pre 
wars between the Pifans an dq Geno 


th 
5 b % ll 
Oy VIII. at la 


5 5 ppofition, in 
of it in 1324. 1 this time it cont 
dominion of Spain, and was 1 Va vie 
the year 2708, when the En PE £0 
it for king Charles III. afterwards em 
of Charles VI. it Was confirmed to kia by he 
Utrecht. In 1717, it was: recoyered 5 the 
and the next year the . exchar 
with the duke #7 Spvoys N Was put 
in the year 1720. "Y 
"This king om is of more in 
$ayoy as a monarchy than on account of its revenues. 
for the charges of the army And civil officers being de- 


and the popes. 
1298, to king 


phonſo | IV. after 


oſe ſon, Al 


ducted, the remainder does not 1 Exceed a hundred 
thouſand livres. It is 1 od 7 4 5 ONT ae 
The whole iſland is divided 00 di 


Lugatori forms the north part ef the: be ind, 0 05 
Cagliari the ſouth. It has chree arehbiſhoprics, 4 
four biſhoprics, which, as well as the ſeyeral collegiate 
churches in the iſland, are iminenſc rich; and both the 
clergy and monks have ſuch vaſt} 
ties, that eve ry family ſtrives to have one or more df their 
children of War number: hence hey ſwarm every w where, 
do tte no ſmall detriment and opprefliont of the merciin« 

tile and working part of the inkabitzats, "who are forced 

to ſtarve themſelves tor 


1 


The inhabitants have 3 — 


vithſtanding the fertility of. the country, and the many 
advantages the inhabitants enj Joy from e — and 
Ports, their lands are in a 
the people je Tank but 


indolence robably 
preflion of 45 


ility - 
by Liens 
i — that e only — 1 

tried for any 


cake; c ir peers, who: . 25 other in all theſe. 

Jos, : that the viceroys can ſeldom putiiſh- the moſt 

2 * them, by having the ma jority of votes on his 
e, and even then it oily ends in ſome fine, or at mo 


he pre pk This 8 2 that can 
Re ce purchaſe nobility vernors at any 
which means = 947 numerous and 


h arg, e the whole . of the public taxes, as: 


'». * 


{Is [m2 1 it ane woods of fer or fix 
* of og and cieron trees; and as for} v 

r s, and“ chefnuts, they 
yield any price. 
and” ſmall | 
cattle, fo that this and furniſhes 1 ly with woal;. A 


d various Kinds of deer, ſome of which are 45 
arked, that their ſkins might be taken for thoſe 
of the mountains on the northern 


they 
yielding great ty Expo of metals and* inetals.” Round |. 


the mink | 
who were 
alterwards expe elled by the Genoeſe and . * — 


nals during thoſe between the emperofs 6f 3 


brutiſh, ignorant, poor, proud, and lizy ; 10 that, not- 


but a council of | 


Ru 3, Ihe i . 
1 , * þ : 238 4 $ f 
- _ 4 5 
. 17 f 0 ” 
. | 59 "Ns 


oy ſince, to remedy 
ifand-in fuck. a foutiſhing condition- as it 


f] 


serch, of an archbilhopric, and an univerſity 


nine 
— It has a ſecure harbour, capable of 


minutes, in 


receir- 


2 number of 'ſhips of burthen, and, beides 
den na: 


| ſituated on the deeli into n 


ivity of hilly is divided 


AP 
- 
2 8 


The 
: with A | good wall 
| is handſome and well built; but the lower, 
pal ef 
1. the th 


Acts Rata 
being ſeated juſt under the other, And 


ich falls down upon it is gene- 
ere gte in dle whole der 


: ift 


inen bund Sardinia, 2 


ſt 1 2 it; ia the . of which ate _— Tavolara, Antiots, atid 


moſt conſiderable of theſe lande! — chat o 


| Hah — Farm Mp ſ vie mn he Mp een miles 


, and iseated i in the forty-firſt degree” north: Ini. 


| | 
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1 2 
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* 
1 
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DIe 5 _ th ven log lr 
Savoy, Picdinotit, and Moatfertat; on the north - 
Swi on the eaſt b. the territories of Venice, 


uh Bills: and in its 
above a hundred and 


Fa 


. 


— rs 
2 do hn 


eee 
Her Te Jan in 9 beſt ſdup 
wine, and all manner of v 


2 are 405 CREE: 
tables mit fruits in 
tion, . with a conſiderable number of M 


| been intimated, fall on the people of the 
Wer rank, | my it does not ſeem to have Nen we 


"I. 


trees for bideding the ſilk- Worms. The charms of this | 
country are alſo heightened by mw 1 * _ 3 
lakes: theſe are Lago a i le di Lu 
Ne fon cor LE betignt 5 c c * 
di Como, hich extends from er fo ſouth mag. 
Italian miles. „ 
The trade of the e is e 
of the comm: ties d eco is 
t ee 


The cy ng 


he Mien ; wid 2 

50, arid C 

he Late aal 
2 


2 1 33 nh $7 . * 7 15 5 ind 2% % 
deſien either of the crown of Spa fornivily, uh of Sa 


any of theſe evils, and mr 


| . tho'taghatiof the iſland, and the eat of the | 


degrees rh Ss rang: eaſt: 


% 


tir duchies of Mantua, Parma, and Placentia; and on 
bis won by the depetiſeneits. of dhe republic of Genosz 
| extending A and me of & 4 


$ "$4 
| n 


_ | coming tar 


1155 e e in great 
| 15 the P jedmonteſe, and 


i 7's Sis 13% T 12 41 
1 e thei exports. l 
t of. their e F hey, however, ma- 
r of wogllen and Iinen cloths; 
plenty, but it is not ſo fine as 
che Guffs made of. it are chiefly. 


_ ſat dome ca oem thy — the ſine ſilk ſtockings, gloves, 
| — 3 mow here are uſually exgorted. 

7 55 Id and fylver laces, embroideries 
c ee yt em or its curious works in Reel, cryſtal, 
agates, hyacinths,. and other gems; . the country ſe 
every; where.abounds with ingenious. artificers. 

From the extraordinary fertility and richneſs. of. this 
dountrꝝ, it may be ſuppoſed to produce a.confiderable | re- 
venue for i . eine, It is {aid to haye brought in to 
the kings of n two millions of dollars per an- 
num; and. Kent ſays, that the Auſtrian.,general-go+ 
yernor has an annua Income of anne 


1 S s E or ten An 


Mi- marble ſtatues 


an ed with heat, . from fires wy NN for. ha 


and other 
mall diſcontent of the Miſaneſe, who thi 

as the money for the payment of theſe troops 

| among them, in ſhows. ppt. be: laid out and cir cix 
their country. 

4; The political viciflitudes of the ſtate, from * coun- 
try devolving from the French to the Spaniards, and | 
from theſe to the Germans, have occaſioned the reſort | 
of troops into this duchy compoſed of theſe different na- 
fy and theſe have. introduced a much more ſocial and 

tal 


ries, come from ho nk to the no 
it hard * 


ree way of living than is found in the ſouth. parts of 
To theſe the fertility of the country and the 
wealth of the nobility do 1 a little contribute. The 
adies can hardly be under leſs reſtraint even in France 
than they are — for, during the carnival, they give 
balls and maſquerades by turns at the public. taverns, in 
order to avoid che! inconveniences with Which ſuch en- 
tertainments would be attended at their own houſes; 
. while their huſbands ſeem perfectly eaſy with regard to 
'theſe feſtivals, either from puſillanimity or a contidence 
in the virtue and diſcretion of their Ja ies, and ſome are 
ſo paſſionately fond of them as to grudge them nothing 
_ tors can. — to their 83 The women of the 
I imitate their ſuperiors.as.much as poſſible, 
ulge themſelves in liberties which in other parts 
of py rp are 3 Here, as in Paris, trade is moſtly 
by women, who amuſe themſelyes with ſowing all 
and embroidery, and the ſhops, though they are quite 
_ open while the leaſon permits, are places of rendezvous 
Wd. great deal of company... Even in convents the au- 
- Nerities. of the monaſtic ife are ſo. far relaxed, that a 
traveller may not only talk, rally, and laugh with the 
s at the grate, but join in a concert with tem, and 
ſpend whole afternoons in theſe familiarities. 
We have f mentioned the beautiful lakes in this! 
-duchy, and it will be proper before we proceed to de- 
ſcribe the principal cities, to give a deſeription of the 
Lago Maggiore, or Lago di Locerno, which is the moſt 
extraordinary, It is ſixty-five Italian miles in „ in 
moſt places is ſix broad, and its depth about the mid- 
dle is eight fathoms. Towards Swiſſerland it termi- 
Nates in a canal that is of vaſt advantage to commerce. 
The lake is every way environed with hills, covered with 
| vineyards and ſummer-houſes, and above the vineyards | 
are plantations of cheſnut trees, the fruit of which is con- 
ſumed. in ſuch quantities, that when cheſnuts are ih great 


] 
; 
| 


| hardly be ima 


. Plenty; the price of corn falls, eſpecially at Gerioa, A- 
ong the banks of the lake are fine rows of trees, and 


town of Aleſco. This beautiful . is farthe 
heightened, by large natural caſcades ling from. the 
mountains. 
Two leagues from Seſti the lake begins to widen, and. 
on entering the bay appears the two celebrated iſlands 
Iſola Madre and 1k la n ; the former belongi 

. 0 


walks arched with vine branches, eſpecially near hel 


count! 


323% : © + 


high but ſloping, and at a conſiderable Dh earn from 


florins.': .- - | great expenge. 'The annual charges of this 
wy The regular forces, in che duchy amount to eighteen | a5. 


thonſand men, the greateſt part of 5 cloathing, arms, | 


I 
* "Rs 


| ell. conſiſting of, 9 pa ls. . teiracey . 
proportionab 4 in their 8 AS they rife towards 
top of the hill, where an oblong area, rea, paved with 15 
ſtone, ſurrou with a. bauultrade, affords 3 molt 


delightfu proſpect. : 1. is in Jeon. from forty-five 3 


fifty common 3 'on every ide ſtands a 
'of -A gigantic lize,.. "The he rims a o 
into: ciſterns, undernesth, to, which, alſo other 87 
e in order to ſupply the water- works. 25 
terrace is a pleaſant walk, and at the fout les 
$5 arge ſtatues and pyramids placed alternately. 
walls from the bottom to the top. are covered with laid 


hedges, and eſpaliers of. orange, lemo het. 
The laurels ſtand in the ya ir 12 r 


ter; but the lemon and 
with a covering of boards, an 


t putpoſe at a 


iſe amount to forty. thouſan 
to raile fo n 
tion, and to bring theſe iſlands to their preſent in 
1 beauty and magnificence, ſeems an undertaking 
ond even # 4 revenue of a prince to accompliſh. 
i dla Bella was no longer ago than the middle ofthe hrs 
W only a, barren rock, to 
[carts and Whatever is found. there, E Ponug have be 
brought by water at a prodigious.expence, 
The garden of ＋ Pelz has a ſouth aſpeR, and x 
the two, angles of its front are two round t 0 
which are very lofty apartmentsz, ad, . e 
black marble. Here is alſo a pred + | gallery, fu 
2 columns, and ſhaded with esd e 


jedmonteſe livres, 


other fide, that is, towards the eaſt, is a 710 | 


walk of large orange trees diſpoſed. in four;or fye oi. 
Ata oily ba is. a fine grove 12 Fg with na- 
row walks, and .a caſcade that falls down above ty 
ſteps. Here is alſo a plantation of large. meoranate 
trees, The lake comes up ſo cloſe both t the palac 
and-gardens, as ſcarcely. to leave ſo much oy rOUN 
to ſet one's foot upon, except a ſmall pace before the 
north front of the palace, Which has.a 1 proſpect to- 
wards Iſella. On the eaſt and weſt ſides are large vaults, 
upon which the earth has been raiſed to the 1 5 
above- mentioned; and the whole, mA be 5 1par 5 
hanging gardens of antiquity. © van ts Aye nt only 
ky nt Ft for the ſoil, but. an 3 o the gar dens, 

all of them reſembling ſo many grottos, Near the palace 
are kept in a ſhed built on purpoſe, three fine gondola 
for parties of pleaſure. upon the water. 

In the palace are à great number of fine: paintings 
vaſes, buſts, and other curioſities, Among the pictures 


cannot be ſutticiently' admired; ; ſeveral of ve. chem 
bers are hung with Rai of che caldinals who ri 
he ah on W which the 
palace ſtands are conti 6 to the lake, 55 like grotto 
are adorned with marb ble and We The floor 153 
ſort of Moſaic formed of ſmall Rones, placed f 0 5 1 
preſent a variety of figures. Beſides this aſſemblage al 
the beauties of art and nature, the lake,, with its yay 10 
lating wayes, continually waſhes,the entrance into th 


grottos; ſo that # $f more delightful ſunimer, referent en * 


On going 7 rom the houſe towards the een en 
is 4 5 refreſhed with the mingled odours of fru F 
and flowers. The firſt contre- eſpalier, after alcending® 
few. ſteps, conſiſts of bergamot, Jerez, $00 citro0 0 : 
next to this appears a high range. of 1 11 
which you come to a loity. grotto. adorne [ich wa 4 
works and ſtatues. Over its center is an 10 you 
enormous ſize, in a ſpringi attitude, with a Cupid 07 5 th 
| his. back, and.on both ſides is an aſcent by. Heps to 
oblong 

* pt rom Iſola Bella to Iſola Madre, is. about, bat 
failing, though their great height makes th. 5 
much nearer. The latter has even tertaces, WING 


other, by which means it appears. to be lower tha 
ie| Bella, though. accordin to the original 5 they ar 
of an equal height. he greateſt part of 4 . 28. 


foundation of Iſola Madre is a high perpendic ee 
8 # | 


1 


| the whole v vin. | 


A ſuperſtructure upon ſuch I founda- | 


s »..# 0 * 
as hs Aa a are an thi r 


a If 355 
area which terminates the ten. $erraG an hour'® 
each 
han 1/0 | 


* ” - 
ICY aces Ear. dt: as” 


the extern! 


„ 
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NE Here are alſo ſeveral fmall 


- cheaſants, which are eaſily confined here on act 
as breadth of th lake: for When: 


fabulous deſcriptions that have been g 


PP nl did HG ere. after bom 


the Milaneſe, properly fo « 


_— rp T i door tt ¾ Ff Eb a 


part of it. 
2 moraſs on the land ſide, ſecures it 


city are two turrets, the walls of which'are twelve 
eity is provided with a foundery for 


C —ñ— 5 "Ww wv D 


"which gives him the title of 


,, 


e e 


Vang 
Vents, a hundred religious fraternities, and a hundred | 


Us ST Ea el 7 in ey oor” 


10 ovet the * wem it did not 
onthe as Iſola Bella. That part of 


adn and, ba — wn het wich 
25 ers: portraits, andſcape: 

| 240 gr a this iNland Aid abounds with Nate 

| y x fine eſpalier of eitron- trees with” 1 10% 


E of pens „ un arched 'v | off 
cedars, 4 ſmaller eſpali bf jeſſamine, an eſpalier of 
cia, and another of 5 5 not Teſs than eight feet 


groves of laurel, 


vith walks cut moo thetn, © Some of theſe trees art 


* uncommon thickneſs; and 


e of the mildneſs of che air, ind its being fe Accel 
from the north wind he A the net Shbouring e 
Toots up to thig height ro: N years. Figd watt and fo 

The Iſola Madre is à ſecure — for ke. ing of | 


"of them 


t-to fly over it, won flag and 9 re 25 
9295 e . immediately taken 
waterr puede puts off for Sa er, and b 


back. This, however, ſeldom happens; ; for as this: Wand 


is larger than Iſola Bella, and abounds with every 


oper for them, as well as places for” ſhelter, they ſel- 
d ach t to make their eſeape. There is x little | 
houſe built for. the youn TE and near it a b beau - 
aaa grove of len e This appears to be the 
dne. part of the 1 and, a eh one's mind the 
en of enchanted 
groves and iſtands. The walks through this cedar plan- 
tation lead by a deſcent to the ſummer· houſe near the lake. | 
The ſhores of both iſlands are ſet round with painted 
fower-pots, and when any fo eig n prince comes in the 
tight, or makes ſome ſtay here, bot lands are illumi- 
nated with lights of all evlours, which” üdit a 
glorious ſpectacle 4 5 + X4 T „ 5 n 1 A 

But to return: the duch den is divided into 
led; the earldom of 'Ang- | 
hiera,' the diſtricts of Como and Lodigiano, wich a Part | 
of the Paveſe and the Cremoneſe; the two laſt of which, 
with their capitals, will be deſcrived in a ſeparate article. 

| Milan, in Latin Medilanum, the capital of the duchy, 
is ſituated in the forty- fifth degree twenty-three minutes 
north latitude, and in the ninth degree twenty minu 
eaſt longitude, and is ten Italiam miles round; but woul 


not, perhaps, take up half the ſpace, were its many 


rdens excluded. Its chief defence is a lined rampart, | 
The citadel ſtands at ſome diſtance from the City, yet, 
being in the form of a creſcent, environs'a derable 
This conſiſts of ſix baſtions, "which, with 
sin 
thickneſs; and faced with ſquare blocks of marble. The 
guns, and an arſenal 
with arms for twenty thouſand men, and over the gate 
is an inſcription in honour of Philip II. king of Spaih, 
defender of res Büch Ah 

The city of Milan is not to be 9 for'beatity 
convenience with Turin, "moſt of the ſtreets being | 


being approached with trenches or mines. 


— 7 


row and*crooked.” * Paper windows are herealfo ore | 
_ common than either at Turin or Florence, and have a 


worſe appearance; as even in the houſes of noblemen, 
= and paper are oſten ſeen in the ſame window, the | 
ater being ſtuck on to ſupply the place of a broken pane. 

All the houſes are covered with pantiles, and in many of 


the croſs ſtreets, and at tlie ſtations where the public pro- 
beſfions ſtop, figures are erected, ſome of marble, but 


moſt of them brafs. The inhabitants” are com 

at three hundred thouſand: 79 3-054 ES 139 ne 
ere are twenty-two oaths two hundred and mir 
of which ninety-ſix are parochial, ninety cons | 


and 'twen 


ſchools. The Archbiſhop's cathedral,” dedi- 


cated t | 
r ho — Maria and Thecla, is four Nündred and 


in length, and is bailt in the Gotkie taſte. 


It 
excels in the number of its ornaments and ſculptures, 


Vith which it is entirely covered both within and with- 
v to Toes a true idea of this edifice, it is ne- | 


out; and 


2 5 rh com pleted! which looks to- | 


one” of theſe 5 of |: 
Jaurels is above: eighteen feet high: ſuch a hed; 


ant of 


| 
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1 to conceive à vaſt collei 

mals, pyramids; 
ther varieties, mingled: without taſte or v 
ſtatues ate done by 
ſerve admiration, 

juſt flayed, 
— ſome 
Eve over che main portal; "Phe 
that ſupport 
thomed by three men, are all of marble; of which 
where both without and within the church; chere is" 
vaſt profuſion.” Between the 


— among other 


groteſques, ſtatues,” and a cheafänd * 
ity. / Te 

hands, and ſome of them des 
ticklarly- one of St. Bartholomete e 
Kein hanging ober his Mdufderes:; 
giye the preference to thtoſe of Adam wid 
great number of pilarb 
the roof, many of Which can ſcurce be fur 


und his 


pillars are placed oy 
the life of St. Cine Borr 


his ſelling the 9 8 
*Y 


paintings E 


Doria, and in one day diſtributing 


lars 


. — 
n XNA tm eee. 


de ſlverſiniths 45 ſale ſuch ces . 


of different ſizes ready made, that @ recovered patient 
tay immedia y pay” his vow, leſt his gratitude- ſhould 
{be codled by renn OW Pots Hoy, hn 


The church is paved with Moſaic work, formed of 


pieces of red, black, and white marble, inlaid ſo 48 to 
repreſent circles, foliage, feſtoons, flowers, Scl ſo that 


. — it is viewed from the cupola,- it reſembles. a beau - 
1 


* 


ſupported by four angels of braſe 
* er on each fide" ande another + 


carpet. TC HA ES 2690. £67776. * 
The tabernacle in the choir; where che hoſt is kept, 
of the ſize of 4 


dofius — St. Aube x are 87 Metute in 1 
ture, and every action repreſented on a diſtinct compa 


very ment. The canons are divided into three claſſes, 


| of which are nobles, and, like cardinals; Wear a e 


ment. The ſecond claſs conſiſts of weal 
Axe cloathed in 
habit of the clergy. 


are enc 
contains the 


thy citizens,” 
—— aud the reſt wet , teln 4 
The two chancels- facing the eee of we 
ompaſſed with fine braſs" ſtatues, and its outſi 


"expreſſed in baſſo reliero upon white! marble; 


it. The body of St. Charles Borromeo is Näctd on the A 


drea Biff; but the beſt of them is chat of the dae er 
Chriſt, which is accounted a maſter-pie 


ce: l 1. 


tar of a ſubterraneous chapel, directly under tlie ptincipal 


eupola; it is dreſſed in epiſcopal robes,” and 
| a cryſtal ſhrine. There is but one key to it, * which is 


depoſited in 


kept by the archbiſhop,” without whoſe-order this telic is 
not to be ſeen, D ee are almoſt e 


where lined with ſilver; but the ep 
Every 
ſolemnity and devotion. 
and contains a prodigious: number of 
buſtos, ares, oſfenſoria, ri 
-&c! of which the metal is the l 
theſe is a ſilver image of St. Borromeo, FE 
"life; with a diamond crucifix of — lue, 
at his breaſt. 
the deceaſed archbiſnop's Head when oy 


'ried' in part entirely covered With 


= on l 
1s h li 


fourth of November his body * 
2 treaſury 


ene erucifixes, 


| This' mitre, which ib Aways pit, upon 
18 Car- 
mon, has its fore 


Is. 
On the of &f the Ludir ne one of Fs nails with 


which it is pretended Chrilt Was faſtened to the 'crofs 


it ts-caſed in c 


= 


this "relic is carried about in a grand proc 
biſhop 7 15 it under a magzllificent canopy, 
body of the 


cip 


5 — e ea here ep 
which, however; the chülech 
Rome pretends to have quite entire; 
are alfo ſhewn in the palace church t 


eryſtal, and hear it is -Atriachirig 
che drawn up to 
the inyentign of the crafs, 
ſſion, the arch- 
— whole 
7; the governor-general, and the prin· 
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On bis ary, and as many 

as abuſed | e nige proeuritors'of 

concerns, counſelors, _ 4 S2 Fob 

be lived r Erde ia eriminale, ' 200” othe Er 


forms the annual ceremony: of marrying the Adiatic. 66; yet caries its reſolutions ſo priv: 
br called the bucentaur, which is pompouſſy ele l they diſcover themſelves In th 
TIL ue ret wy Ge Sqn: nen. e | 
ven. wy & great guns, pioging of 
board. this vollel, er- pong 
a be wow — | ne | 
q yachts;of fo. | © nos of theſe who'hi 7 army im nis deen 
dien eb Dun <. tha gave bim the Jeaſt intimation- F-what was piling 
died paces — ok t. Eraftno. | © | him, till 2 rk we 
The, pavinch gat d We | hands of juſlice,® . © 
| E CF |. The: next council ip the gin, al pul 
| ments did — I 
1 to / fortĩgn miniſtets, T3 
Þ petting and . — Ir conſiſts of the dog „ elan 
non of 2, fork, en the Liday and idand | the:thiree preſidents of the court of 1 FOR 
Tele and wich the ſmall ams of >| fcers of ſtate, &. RE a 
de dramn up; along the Lide here | Of cheſs three gren ene relidentiay 
ne Ilten Wilen Sen the city he et al en d 9 
on the iſland of Lido affords a She 8 Dog ma counſelors, who conſul matte} 
pous proceſſion, and of the vaſt numbet of boats, . laid before; the grand esuneil f open : 
Which "cover the: ſurfage of tha water. and make a heau- — dinettod to the doge and the e 


| appeazange, In the mean time ſeveral, hymns are 
e an hoard. the hucentaur, by the band of mu- 

belonging to St. Mark's, church, and ſeveral pra 
appointed: far t he occaſion.are read on ſung, till: the — 
has paſſed the two forts, of Lada. and St. Eraſmo; and 
_ thay. Na praceccs a, 0 ßarther towards the: Lodo more, 
ze Bern, of bis g being turned towards the main. 


re - the N pours into the bes foe. beine, 

is ſaid ta have 0 88 virtue of 2233 and allaying 

pe” | Ae gh an der ag year nA 
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— and, in concert 5 the doge, carry many 
'culars into executions The council is. annually. 
and when the doge is indiſpoſed, - ts of tens 


The procurators ef St. Mark hape I 
ſpection of the church of St. Mark, its "jor, 
records of the republic ; dut likewiſe Ls. 
relating to the poor; with wills, L * 
| the rederaption of the Chriſtian Nlaves, and e 
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rigid creditors to a Ker com poſition. 'Theil l 
noyer exceeds nine; they hold their 1 hs, 

out of them the is choſen. 
Tr eee of St. N eig more are mp; 6 
ez carcity of mone ing theſe tiles; 
— di pity is 's bigh/p aro * 
„ eenftde of ten counſellors ; the ef b 

and his fox lieri. Every dere 4 pot 
5 5 ſe 
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' without appeal, and it is much dreaded 
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| dents of it are*choſen. — The judgment 
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wore in l Walls; 
b dich! by any one 
D aid die dae Is. Ke given to "the | 
wblic of 2 may Cuncertj it ro-know, Such in- 
we ſigned; and are therefore generally 


2 
r "torn 7 of: pur; into "theſe - 

jr of 5 as they are called;-fo as to tally with it., 

Ir phat ſtreſs is to be laid on fuch fecret informations, 

phich give ſuch ſcope. to; *malice/ and malevolence to ſpit 


ber enam; Wan 1 e N of the en to | 


1 e 155 1 


lia 105 for the ü 
una Came = wh penal inferior courts takes 
deg all other e of the ſtate. 

pe he holy inquiſttion, falſely ſo called, and 8 is fol 
fonible in other Popiſh countries, is here confined by 
be republic within narrow bounds ; but of this court we 
ſhalt tike farther ape” in WR of the: religion Wi he 
Nenttians.” © 
here is a erte ede as hath 1 already i int 
Mates to whoſe care the regulation of dreſs is committed | 


(tion of this college, but noblemen s wives for the firſt two 
ers after their marriage, and ſtrangers. Ihe former 
re however no farther, indulged, than in wearing a pearl | 


and in in giving. their gondoliers ribbons to wear in their 
aps: But hete alſo, as in other countries, the women 
pr, in this reſpect, connived at, particularly the courte- 
ans, who readily find patrons, under whoſe protection 
Whey 1 1 this ſumptuary law with impunity; 
Pooh there is ſometimes an inſtance of one or two be- 
In ned on that account,” It is probably owing to the 
9 rat number of perſons who offend again this As that | 
1 ot ſtrictly put in execution. 5 
he ſmaller arms of the republic are azure, a winged | 
don, or, with a book opened, argent, on which are 'theſe | 
rords, Pax IBI, MARCE, EVANGELISTA MEUS,, that | 
b, * Peace: to thee, Mark, evangeliſt,” St. Mark 
T3 patron of Venice. 8 ſhield is ſurmounted 
by ducal cap. The large and complete ſhield is com- 
led of the arms of the ſeveral pra and de En 
Geof the republic. 
be principal order of knighthood is that of St. Mark; 
he badge of which is a large gold medal pendent on the 
nm On one fide-is either the name of the Were, 
wi or his 1 image, with St. Mark delivering. a ſtanda 
dun on the other a winged libn, holding in one 125 
1 word, and in the other a. book With the above 


| The order of the” Cee knights have a 8 
| 155 from a gold chain. The reſidence of the grand |. 
Hater is at Briana near Venice. 
ith reſpe& to the late of religion, that eſtabliſhed | 
e is the Roman catholic; but Greeks, Armenians, 
ip Fan are allowed the public exerciſe of their wor- 
A the countries of. the repu i and Proteſtants ob- 
* —_ remain unmoleſte The pope, after a 
7 oP tion, has obtruded on the republic à court of 
oc inquiſition, the members of which are the popes 
+ the patriarch of Venler an Ipquilitor, and three | : 


a | candies hs having' SO 985 ee N. 


dard is expected, the informer 


producit |S 
5 eight millions two hundred thouſand Wente Ae. 


In wer time both the nobles and the other 0 72 : 


hy the republic. None ate exempted-from the juriſdic-. | 


Necklace, and a gold fringe at the bottom of their gowns, | 


thn on a miltitude of very ſmall iſlan s, to float on 
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in ths" city vf þ hoy beſhg little gz 
0 ur al ae who depthd/rjmmiedi ately; of 
ate r. ce 7h Viz 23- Lacie „ en d him 
ee of . new" very 
cholen gut of the nobility, o ars changed ät piſs 
ation of a certain term öf year 
The enn revenue ef the tepübite l 9 


the doge himſelf, contribute in proportion 49 ch 
2 


comes towards defraying. the expences of the 
In the ar the republic make litthe uſe 6f 
| fubjes as live: under heavy 
infantry conſiſts of thirteen regiments of W 
| of great reſolution, but more expert in e 
[word than fire-arms.. The Swiſs,” on 3 
ſix thouſand men, paid by the republic. If p ah 16 


ty- e 1. ouſand nine hundred ſeventy-leven: men, oper 
Which is a field-marſhal, or commander in chief, who! is 
| always ſome foreign, general of diſtin wiſhed" kin 


ſent he can do nothing z! 
The naval force 


gallies, commanded by a captain-genefal, who” ** | 905 

one of the prime nobiſit 7). „ Ng 1 55 
The dominions of Venice conſiſt of thols in 16 al, of N 

conſiderable part of Dalmatia, of four towns in fees 


Ss, laura, Curzolari, Var di Compate, Ceptial 
and 2 ante n ;, 4uD 3 


Venice, the Paduaneſe, the peninſula of Rovigo, the Ve- 

roneſe, the territories of Vicenza and Breſcia; the diſtricts 

of Bergamo, Cremaſco, and the Marca Trevigiana, With 

part of the country of Friuli. We ſhall begin with the 

 dutchy of Venice; the prineipal . in whic ris the city 
of the ſame name. 


capital and ſeat of the republic, is ſituated in latitude 
forty-five. degrees forty-ſix minutes, and in thirteen” de- 
grees ten minutes caſt longitude, and makes à Very noble 
appearance at a diſtance," it ſeenyng from its dic 5 nh 
the ſea; 
or rather, with its ſtately buildings and ſteeples, 55 riſe 
out of it. The number of theſe iſlands ftill remains Pen 
| certain, ſome reckoning ſixty, . others ſeventy-two, an 
| others again maintaining that they amount ta one hundre 
and thirty-eight ; but the latter muſt cortiprehend in this 
calculation. all thoſe places that have been gradually raiſed 
in the Laguna, by driving pi piles i in the * groutid, anc build. 
ing on them, 
The Laguna, or marſhy lake, which lies hatch the 


too mallow for large ſhips: by the ie of the 
republic. it is prevented from e 2 part of he, | con- 
tinent, and from being ever frozen 180 as to bear an army; 
hence the city is inacceſlible on that ſide. 8 
ſea the äcceſs is alſo difficult ; but the ſafe and nav; 1555 
ble parts are pointed out by pi ples, which at 3, 175 h 
of an 2725 5 fleet may be all cut 2571 2 

2 conſiderable number X 7 mens 0 


A [omits ; but the 18 as ſo curtailed Its. power, ; 
: 55 can be tran acted without the aſſiſtants, who | 
Sm the republic every caſe of 8 Mews, 
» Caſes of blaſphemy, ſuppoſed magic and e 
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Var an 105 allies may 
expeditipuſ 4 8 out for ſea from tlie dock, 
contains vaſt quantities of 5 ſlofes t Ay y. 

from ay. atlack either by land or water, And is ffro 
enough without We The fiffe, ey: are cailg 
at the V AE = the houſes, may be ehe f 
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counts may be relied on, the whole wy Sn. of pre : 


but with him are Joined two e irhout en con- 


the depablis by ſaid: wo ek of f 
| fourtgen men of war, twenty galleaſſes,” and twe ty Ve 
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and of the iſlands of Corfu, .. Pachſu, Antipachſ . 


The Venetian territories in 1 contain the Gabel ” \ 
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Venice; in Italian Va and i in Lacks Venta! the 


35 and the continent, is five Italian miles in breadth, | 
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1 Ale Lit ju, oi it inte 666 parts; if 

ſugg with | ſhed") aces” long. The beft © N I 
a Bi ohen the city is in göndolae, hieb e 
i \ Phiefe *Glnals : but Mr. Keyfler Feta, that as they | 


f 88 1 Big > intercept u mne die 
4 1 


as it were, thres ſtreets, of which that in the middle is 


A ference, an 
5 here X Hy- ſour conyents of monks, twenty-ſix nunne 


| Notaries, phyſicians, wealthy merchants, glaſs-makers, and 


© bourhood, and the facility of carri 11 enjoys a conſtant 
he 


7 


; not em of ſtone :' the highelt and Tongeſt is the Ri- 


* the ſtreets are very narrow, and the pavement of free 
tons very flip 
- the 2 77 ſmalf bridges with their fieps * are not a little 


one bundreck and fi 
_ braſs fatues. The bilNings are indeed all of he, but 
the Tr 1 make a very mean appearance; ſo that 


. a 
„ prof alſo the ſeveral Trey marble palaces that border | 


15 taing St. Mark's: 


he 


at 1995 on io et heed Fr 


TNT * li } 


ont 55 


e "Black, And Une with Br4cle <loth, er ferge, | 
N appearance 1 ah the awning being 
x Jer Cannot ſtand upright i irr tlie gor 
tx ef gets Into one of them, it ſtems as ke | 
en a Hearſe or tomb bung with black; The 
ays in theſe pehirles ccounted'the moſt ho- | 
1 he who fits on the rigin moſt face the | 
w, and ſometimes unavoid- 
abt 4 Rim. F 24 3 3 
Oi the fey a a e laid four hundred and fifty, 
1d ſome ſay above five hundred bridges, great and ſina 5 


5 


AS 


Which in the midfl of the "chy crofſes the great canal | 

- at its narroweſt part, where it is but forty paces broad. 
' This bridge conſiſts of only one fingle arch, whoſe foun- 
dation takes up ninety feet, reſting on twelve thouſand 

elm piles. It is every where incruſted with marble, and 
is ſald to have coſt the republic two hundred and fifty 
thoufand dücats. In the upper part it is thirty-feven | 

common paces , broad, with. two rows of ſhops, forming, 
the wWideſt; and at each end is an aſcent of fift 6 tous ſteps. 
Tbis ei pl may indeed be every where traverſed on foot, 

r 


ery in wet weather; and, at the ſame time, 


4 ee git: oy erous, very few of the bridges having 


. jt city of Ve Venice is ahout fix Hain miles in cireum- 
contains ſeventy pariſh churehes Lene 


, feverſtcen rich hoſpitahs, cigh teen oratorics, forty re- 
us fraternities 15 their cha . fifty three ſquares, 
xty-fiye marble, and twenty-three 


n point of beauty and elegance, is inferior to 
Ae It is true St. Mark's ſquare is very fine, 


upon the great canal, though moſt of them are of Gothic 
architecture. In the churches and convents the paintings 
are moſt admirable; for in theſe Venice furpaſſes even 
Rome itſelf, Here are alſo two academies of painting. 
The number of inhabitants has been computed at two 


hundred theuſand. Theſe inhabitants are the nobility and | 


the citizens, after whom may be reckoned the lawyers, 


all handicraftſmen, whether dwelling in the city or the 
more diſtant iſlands, together with the ſeafaring people 
and the gondoliers. 
This city, from the fertility of the country in its neigh- 


plenty of all kinds of proviſions. ſpring-water be- 
ing very indifferent in moſt places, almoft every houſe has 
a ciftern, into which the rain water is conveyed from the 
roof, and' clarified by being filtrated through ſand. Water 
is alfo brought from the river Brenta, and preſerved i in the 
Giſterns. 1 

From this general ſketch of the city, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to a particular deſcription. It is divided into fix 


large parts, of which, the three fitſf Jie on the eaſt and 
Abel ſides; and the three others to the weſt and ſouth of 
the great canal, which, as we have already obſerved, di- 
Vides the city into two tincipal parts. 
The firſt named My 


i [the mall tome eb in the" cart of: ae, ef 


„ council- chamber, Venice is repri 


eria St. Marco, mad con- 


5 — DG, 
| air, on ee ! 


1 freſt r n "on: hundred 
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1 
4 4 


dern architectufes and billy f murbie. "Thi 
not only ſetves for theirefideneetof the: ei Vun wy 
the meeting of che 'council:' The nel Ormamens jog, 2 
See en e other apartinents, a the'pain 
| of the great maſters: . in dae cieling 


| carjopy; crownetl with oli 
on a throne, the baſe 1 t daran 1 = 
' trophies; round the throne, as emblems: of ſubiued ng 
ons, are priſoners and ſlaves, wall their: Tette ba 
and their ſovereign looking den un them wi 70 7 
| aſpeQ, the maſſere piece of Palma! The center of 
| cieling ſhews 0 queen of the Adriatic ſuppotigy pn 
q Thetis and Cybele, and- encircled:;by — | 
mage to her. On the fecond ed a 
is the ſenate headed by the doges td whom'Venkefay” 
 laurel-wreath;- by à lion neut her, ab waſting ber een. 
mands. The fill compartment is filled with a owe of 
ambaſſadors and deputies, who; in 4 Tuppliant wane 
preſent to the republic. the keys of their — tg * 
This piece is eſteemed the maſter- piece of Titer J 
one of the apartments is another piece by the ſame maſter 


„in which Jupiter, with ſeveral other gods, "onda he 


nice, in order to Jay the foundation of Ber power iu 
grandeur in the Adriatic ſea; which the arti has ini 
| tated the ancient en in the ge | 
e his head, as is uſual} we ( 
But the fineſt” piece —_— all he þ ain 
paliee; is the taking of the fortreſs of ' Zara 
In the palace is alſo a'fmall'arfenet,' where l conſtr 
able number of loaded muſkets are always kept in reads 
222 in cafe of an inſurrection of the people; the 
Gage un the nobility may' make uſe of them 'far thei 
defence; for this purpoſe the eouneil- eh nber has 2 0. 
munication through à door with: che ar mou 0 — 
three months theſe pieces are freſh loaded. 
curioſities in this arſenal are two little flatues wee 
and Eve cut with a knife in an uncommon kind uf vol 
by Albert Durer, during his confinement; for which'k 
was rewarded with his liberty, Here is alſo a moſes 
ous lantern of rock eryſtal, for which a yearly penſion 
four hundred ducats was ordered to the” invetitor, ant f 
heirs to the fourth generation. On the ſteps in dbe dan 
of the palace ſtand two marble ſtatues of Mats and Ne. 
tune, Towards St. Mark's church is alſo katie d 
Francis Maria duke of Urbino, and at che euch in 
others of Adam and Ee. 
The lower gallery of the pabies on the ade opp 
Mark's ſquare, together with the hall Ge tall 
| curatie, is calle the Broglio. Here at a certain hot 
the day the nobility wat,” and no Venetian of — 
rank muſt be ſeen there; though a foreigner * 
pofed to be unacquainted with the cuſtomz is wk " i 
to quit the place. Fhat part of St. Mark's ſquare ber * 
the two buildings and the piazza” receſbes al Wen, 
ornament from two pillars of oriental granite,” on on + 
which ſtands St. Mark's lion in brafs;' and on herd 
'a marble ſtatue of St. Theodore. Between cbele 6. 2 
place for the public execution of malefactors, thro'® ye 
no nobleman is ſeen to paſs, * A galley compleat 1 
and 3 lies cloſe to the Broglio, for the defence ; 
ducal palace, on any ſudden emergency). of 
* Contiguous to wm north part 'of eee e g p 
Mark's church, which is allo ſtiled the doge's eh ; hel 
materials juſtfy intitle it to be called magnificent p 
both on the out and infide covered wih fine 42 


the arehitecture is entirely Gothic. The be of k 


are the Moſaic paintings, and te four Fork of 
which were formerly gilt; ſtanding ever the 


ſquare, with the- adjacent | buildings. 
This ſquare, which is the pride of the city, is on the 


and are ſaid to have been brought from 
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re-is famous 
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Proacuratic Nouoves which, takes up; an entire fide of 
From ſquare. * Ia it may be ſeen the public library 
nd muſcunr'of antiquities. +: The: former is only,prized tot; 


:imire the mulcitude of Greek and Roman marble 


| dal all-bighly; fiſhed: Adjoining to the Procuratie / 


Moore is the Frocufatie V 
9 of St. \Mark's ſquare as far. as.5t. Geminiano's : 
chuceb, - Theſe buildings are, called procuraties, from the 
| — rators of St. Marks church reſiding in them. Facing 


ie, Which takes up the 


beagle formed by the New Procuratie Rands an igfulated | 


are. tower three hundred and eighteen feet high, and 


the oſcent within is ſueh chat one may 2 ride both up 


guat banal one of the moſt ſtately is that of Peſaro. This the 
F. Pauolo over the Rialto, and near it is the German- 


4 » $ 


' houſe, in which are .mercantile goods conſigned to or | 
from Germany, and in it the Proceſtants perform divine | - - 


i 


nd donn. On the ſpire at the top it 


ſplendid 


| an angel of 
d ſixreen feet high, covered with gilt bras. 


K * 


Moſes, and St. Maria Zobenigo. Of the palaces by the 
quarter has a communication by a bridge with that of 


ad * * 
ſervice: + 


1 


the- magnificent. churches of St. Zacearia, St. Giovannie 
Paolo, with the neighbouring Dominican convents, the 


Kuola di St. Marco, the hoſpital li Mandieanti with irs |. 
church, St. Giuſtina, St. Franceſcs della vigna, St. Pietto 
de Caſtello, called the patriarehate, and the ducal ſemi- 


nary. Here is alſo the celebrated arſenal, or dock, which 


is two Italian miles and a half in circuit, walled and moat- 


ed, with twelve towers along its walls, and within the 
encloſure a great variety of buildings, in which every 
thing requiſite for a land or ſea armament is kept in readi- 

neſs, Theſe buildings conſiſt of an armoury, ſtore-houſes 


for iron-work, oars, cordage, bullets, tar, hemp, canvas, 


guns, &c. A rope-houſe, a ſalt-petre-houſe, ſmiths for- 


ges, a foundery, baſons, and flips for building of ſhips 
| and gallies, Within it he the men of war, frigates, gal- 
lies, galleaſſes, and galliots; The workmen commonly | 


amount to upwards of a thouſand; they conſtantly live in 


be dock, and moſt of them were born there. 
The third diviſion of the eity is named the Seſtiere di 


Canale Regio, and has many churches, one of the fineſt 


of which is the Padri Gieſiti, or Jeſuits, i This ſtructure 
| has a ſuperb' front, adorned with'a profuſion of ſtatues and 


fne columns, and the ornaments within this edifice are 


between the pillars, the great altar, and the pulpit, are 


of white marble inlaid with green, and embelliſhed with 


flowers, - The great altar has fixteen twiſted columns of 


white and green marble. The ſteps and' the pavement 


lore it ate of yellow and green marble, and reſemble a 


10 utiful carpet. The tabernacle is of lapis-lazuli. Among 
we multitude of other fine pictüres with whicl this chureh 


| 15 adorned, the moſt admired are the martyrdom of St. 


i 


mence, by Titian; the circumciſion and aſeenſiom, 


I bintoret the beheading of John the Baptiſt, by ole 
bet: b. and the Virgin Mary viffeing ber couſin Eliza. 
T. by Andrea Schiavone. The veftry is entirely painted 


dy Palma, 


= linguiſhed by their being obliged. fo wear a bit of 
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Ay . fth, called the Seftiere di. St. Pauolo, contains 

cnange, the bank, the Franciſcan” church, the 


coapel of St. Anthony, Kc. 


1 principal churches in this diviſion are thoſe of Sr. 5 
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anſwerable to its outward beauty and elegance. The walls 
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Ide next diviſion, called Seſtiere de Caſtello, contains | 


4 
by 
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F Is which are very fine, are embelliſhed over head with bas 
1 n is diviſion is alſo the theatre, and in this quarter 
e the Jews, who amount to about fifteen hundred, and 
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Its Situation and Extent, with a particular Deſcription. If 
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bounded on the north by Treviſano, on the eaſt by the 
Dogado, on the ſouth by the Poleſino, ang on the welt 


+ 


miles in length, and thirty-five.in brendten. 


q 


country is adorned with a great numbet of beautiful yillas 
and gardens :. but it is ſubject to ſtorms, particularly thoſe 


Padua, in Latin Pataynim, is an antient. and large city 
on the Brenta, ſituated in the fotty-fifth degree thirty: ſix 


minutes north latitude, and in the twelfth degree twenty - 
minutes eaſt longitude. The inhabitants boaſt that the ; 
igin and riſe to their city; 


republic of Venice owes its o 
but it is now ſ6me centuries ſince Padua has been brough 
under the Venetian yoke,” Which has occaſioned it greatly 


are narrow, ill paved, and dirty; but almoſt all the 
houſes. ſtand upon porticos, under which one * 
without being incommoded either by the ſun or rain. The 


convents of monks, eighteen nunneries, four good hoſpi- 
tals, and in a biſhop's -s... 

be principal church is that of, the Franciſgans, dedi- 
ra tion paid 
ſpacious, full of gold, filver, precious ſtones, paintings, 
The pavement is of marble of various colours; the choir 


is adorned with white and red. marble, and the benches, 


reliefs in eighteen braſs pannels, by Sanſovio, reprefent- 
everal paſſages of the life of Chriſt, and ars very 
much admired : but the richeſt part of this church is. the 
chapel, which contains his body, and is entirely lined with 
white:marble, © “ In the chapel of this. ſaint, ſays Key- 


ler, I ſaw * above fifty large ſilver lamps, and 


«© one of gold; together with two very large filyer candle- 


« fticks ſtanding 7 of white marble, St. An- 

«, thony's. coffia is of ſerpentine, and lies winder the Ae 
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NME Paduan, or ara! for Padua, is called'b "the 
nd is a part of Lombardy: it is 


fort 


that come from the ſea, which are extremely vialelt. 
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to decline from its former ſplendor; ſo that at preſent it 
ſcarcely contains forty thouſand inhabitants. The ſtreets 


city contains . twenty-ſix pariſh-churches, | twenty-three 
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cated to St. Anthony, on account of the excefſive yene- 
the Paduans to this ſuppoſed ſaint. It is 
built upon the ruins of a temple of Juno, and is very 
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a fapls of Concord, ſome ſay of Jupiter. 
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named Campo 


erg tho tombs of many great. men, and the church is 


has been taken to have his name entered in the matri- 
cula of the univerſity. 


| ſomewhat, dark, the diſſections are generally performed by 


trived, and was the firſ 


hall is kept in ſo dixty a. 


1 n 


Poe”, 


orned with - ſeven 
93 ſeulpture; — indeed 


one a 
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i; perfumes. every, morgir 
E ate, permitted, to approach it.. 
5 75 With great devotion: in A. 


ee are 0 red 
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piece, . 
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he: —.— 
RN "copy; one has on each ſide a ſingle; 
d. 2. — than the others. The martyr- 

e by 
e chief telics of this church are the 
dt. Luke, and St. Matthias, . - 
agnificence, of 9 which 1 built of jt 
. ſquare ftee- is anſwerable to the beauty 

: it — a wy; fabric that has fix cloiſters, — 


E jar al FO 
E glee! er an 


the 


the church : « "The nit — 
co t I (4 47, 8. refect 18 very ne, 
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ſtathe of the Virgin, Ma 7. here, wh . was at 
. che Turks mads themſclves maſters 

2 * * ; but, wy frightened by thoſe nne, 


ew directly to Padua. The library is a ve 
W e but indifferently furniſhed wit 
„the cellars being much better ſtocked with nagf. 
Heads of wine. The Henedictines of St. Juſtina boaſt of 
having diſcovered in oy garden the coſſin of Titus Li- 
ent is built upon the ruins . an 


er that this :cony 


ſquare near it is the largeſt in- Padua, and. 1 was 
antiently called the Field of Mars: but its preſent name 
is Plato della Valle. There is a ſmall ſpot in this ſquare 
Santo, or the Holy Field, from the great 
Jets: hi of Chriſtians, who formerly ſuffered- martyrdom . 

The cathedral. is a very. old. ſtructure, and has a 
ere of a hundred thouſand crovyns for maintaining 
twenty-ſeven. canons, who muſt be all of noble extract 
tion, witk ſome. chaplains and other officers. There are 


adorned. with a great, number of excellent paintings by the 
reat maſters. Other handſome churches are thoſe of the 
Carmelites, St. Franciſco. - Famay the. Theatines, ny 
St. Maria della Gratie. . | 
The univerlity | founded 
formerly in great repute; 
ſo decayed, that the ſtudents now ſcarce amount to five 
Hundred”. No difficulty is made of burying a Proteſtant, 


traveller-in a church or convent, if before his death care 


by the emperor F rederic II. rack 
t has for many years. been | - 


In this ſtructure are the ſtatues 


and arms of a great number of illuſtrious perſons Who 
were members ''of- it. The anatomical theatre being 


candle -ligbt. The library is a handſome building, and 
the phyſic-garden, though not large, is ingeniouſly con- 


en 1 12 | 
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Thea good piece of archite dhe, d havia clock whi 
laſs | | both the courſe of the ſun and moon. n 


t. is Ae and diſ- 
— Lale of the fineſt 
of a row of 


Paul Veroneſe, hangs over 
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or fourteen feet high. 


and inf fair weather the ſight of the many 


in the Water; others are ; 
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ſecond ſlory is artery) with 2 — — — you 
-three columns of red Marble. The he tower ; — 


they 


The antient e of ant At i is 

* its ſpacious II 4 A5 den e 

arſenal and granaxy :; it bag. et — — whe e 

is a Latin inſcription 49. the fo} followi | 

„ Shed tears of- compaſſion on.t fa) priſon, 4 

40 blood of your anceſtors. was abundantly 

4% whom the inhuman. Acciolini-th — | 
— 


|. out, any diſtinction of ages ſex, rank ors 
< into this dungeon, periſhed with: hunger, | 
« deſpair... After ſuch. numbers-of inngcentidims, 
% were- buried: alive; in this dreadful :ſepulchreyit wan 
*< laſt the juſt fate of the 1 Amer 
«© pire in it. Hence you ought te be ſenſible, pl un 
<< preſent happineſs, in having a prines wor me i 
ee objects of: pity and compatſion, has, 7 
« happy as to be envied for.;your; — 
e ſcription was placed over this . 
e baſtiano Galvani, à native of Faun. oommiſſy 
ec the proviſions and en, ores lodged in this cid, 
2 my lente 40 10 e 27 ee 7 088 
ong the aſure-gardens in t (wid 
a noble Venetian, is one of the beſt, it Ln i 
with great numbers of ſtataes; but the — 
exceed it for orange- trees, cypreſi, and other cue 
which are diſpoſed into fine walks, Labyrinth, an devel 
tiful hedges. Of the latter ſome are of bo- trete th 
Be. 57 2 * toy 1 2 nen) 
Though the ais of Padua. is eſteemed very healthy, c 
few cities haue ſo many aporhecaries in ptopomion une 
number of the inhabitants: but it muſt be; obſerved, t 
moſt. of theſe venders of medicines are alſo const 
Great quantities of.; vipets are collected here, acts 
which ate kept. alive for various. uſes; and-others dll 
and made into powder, which .is; ſuppoſed to ber gen 
| efficacy i an medicine, 5% SIS. i ee 2 19 
The Jews have their partici re 
at Paguas out of which they at nat permitted to . 1 
The plain, about Padua is a: perfect paradiſe, aul len 
neighbouring mountains yield excellant wine and d 
The paſſage om Padua to Venice is . 
ſides. the river renders. it very pleaſant. 4 
At the diſtance of about four Italian mes from e 
dua is the village of Tr” which45: much cred 
in ſummer on account of the warm baths at about 1 
mile 2 it. * 3 5 7 ſorts 2 
very different qualities ſome. prings 
nated; with ſulphur, and bave partiqulas. e 
where, by means of ſteps, one may deſ 
doiling hat, and we 
ſuch quantities as to drive 4 n ory 
ſram oy eons 
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univerſity in Europe, ola e ee Ats 
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The chief ent ele is-the town-hou 
ſome-monuments2it: contains: it would. not be Worth ſee- |. 
ing: on the outhde, of the faur.gates:are-the ſtatues of 
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At 1 


VHEV | pany Wisch be Venice, | 
J ee by the country of Trent, 
e eaſt by the Paduan and Vieentino, on the ſouth 


lrvtmoſt entent from north to ſouth is about forty miles, | 
u its dreadth from eaſt to weſt about thirty-t wo-. 
he Veroneſe is u deligbtful country, abounding in 
adellent peaches, melons, , trawberries, truffles, very 
ke artichokes; cheſnuts, Apples, pears,” plums,” wine, 
ag com, and other vegetables. It has good ' marble; | 
ui petrifations of ſeveral © kinds. Among the moun- 
nag that of Baldo is celebrated for its valuable plants. 
The lake of Garda, in Latin Benacus, Virgil repreſents 
u bery ſtormy, comparing its waves to thoſe of the 
dean: indeed it reſembles the ſea, and his deſcription 
i nt very hyperbolical. It is upwards of eight 
Engliſh miles in length, and abounds in fiſh, particularly 
inge fine trouts. "The diftrict of Verona annually brings 
in io the republic of Venice upwards of five. hundred and 
faty:thouſand ducats. The principal my or this N 
tte follbwigg gz: 
Verona, — capital of the Veroneſe, is. a very large large 
tt, ſituated in the forty- fifth degree twenty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and in the eleventh degree fifteen minutes | 
gell longitude. It is fortified in the antient manner, with | 
lireecaliles, two of which ſtand on a hill, and the other 
duo in a plain, by the river Adige, which runs through | 
7 and over it are four ſtone bridges, one of them b 
hundred and forty-eight feet long. 
[Th bis city makes a better appearance bun its 4elight- | 
er; than when one is within it; moſt of the 
ts deing narrow, crooked; and dirty, and the houſes | 
Auen The inhabitants are compuied to amount to 
| a bſty thoufand, but they were formerly much-more 
= ds. The beſt ſtreet in the city is called II Curſo, | 
Pere the diverſions: of the carnival conclude with foot! 
5, &c, Common proſtitutes were formerly permitted 
emer the liſts, and to run for the prize; but this cuſ- 
hay been aboliſhed; and altered to à horſe-race, | 


Tk is exhibited on Shrove- Sunday, the laſt Sunday 
carnival, 


Me other rich fluff, 


The largeſt piazza in this 2 
umn are held, and in which ſtands a marble: 
Printing the republic of Venice in a female habit, 
* on her head. In the town-houſe are the 
ſha; ita os — NN 
e Catullus, ilius elius 
_y the elder Plin an 5 


dich arch, ſtands the ſtatue of Gieronimo Fracaſ- 


2 Jearned 


un Who flouriſhed in the fixtechth/ century; 


The moſt 


E people b. e, Which is fo perfect that the feats on which | 
\ aht at are ſtill entire, (Indeed: but -little-of irap-| 
tine. te it having been carefully repaired from time 
x the city's expence, The learned count Blake 


82 A 1 ute umlent, I | 0 
1 Which it "has "a caſtle; und in Abe refidence of the | 
This diſtrict, beſides the above city, 


x On the outfide of this edifice 'are the fry a get: 


St. George, belongi 


The prize is à piece of gold brocade, 5 | 
Piazza TArmi, where the two annual fairs in f. rin 2 
tue 


y, and Vitruvius g beſides which, | 


luab 7 
. piece of antiquity here is the celebrated Roman 


"Miles that it c 
73 


anveniently held twenty-two thouſand | 
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1 0 e 
very 3 tall; es the ' 
pre] ts of this acade: oy, ; 


ries, and was built ee edge e 
Bibiena, architect to the empers e verry 
ſemble here ſeveral times in EIDOS: 
| with cards, &c; this theatre may be*confidered #5 a 


exchangy-for the polite and the biete of Verons. | Th | 
de che ſtatue of à female 6F White marble. 


ber of i ions and other remains 

of which were dug up about Verona; and thut they in 

not be expoſed to any future from the injerics of 
the weather, they are inſerted in a 
ſouth, the north wind being found very detrimental to. 
tones. - Aſter theſe are ſeyeral antient monuments in 
relievo, repreſenting the gods, ſacrifices, N In the proper 


arrangement of theſe pieces the marquis Scipio 


their number; on which account the gentlemen belonging 
to this academ reer ee 
entrance of this building. e Kg 4 

In Verona there are Guiverits of 8 both 
bare- footed and others. In the church of . 
three fine altars, the firſt of which is adorhed with columns 
of verde · antico, the ſecond with pillars of # ted and White 
veined marble; and the third with columns of a' The wr BY 
marble. © The high altar is alſo. of beautiful'marble finely. | 
executed, and en with a tioble: picture of the Annun- 
ciation. LY 1 * 

In the chneckibek the the . ale. 
i a boauriful —— Earble, and in the v 

. leer . 

aphael, repreſenting our Aer 
| with Jokn the Buprif, and the Vii Sie ping 
| great c on their mu "fondneſs and ſortive 
innocence. ' 

Among the abs. one of the Buell * Unt e 
ing to the Benedictine monks.” Over: . 
the door is the baptiſm of Chriſt painted by Tintoretto'; | 
on the high altar is a piece repreſenting che martyrdom of | 
| St. George, by Paul Veroneſe ; din on one ſide near it 
our Saviour feeding. five thouſand people, by Paul Tara- 
nati, who was — years of age Abs he painted 
this piece; and on the other fide a very fine +> pris ay 
of the Iſraclites gathering manna. This piece is forentyic 
four ſeet in length, and ann 

Between Verona and Vicenza are found al kinds of 
petrified fiſh, moſt of which are of the ſalt- water 
in a ſort of white loam. Theſe fiſhes are generally well 

preſerved, their bones being entire, and frequently even 
their fcales; 24 chiefly conſiſt of pike, we 
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he Situation, "Extent, an Produce ; with 11 
. and the Manners In- 


e phyſician, mathematician, and excellent 1 
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was at no ſmall expence, and ſpared no pains 2 increaſe” 
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fire cupplas, and the cr a; cach ſide a ſingle; 
_ cupglay deeper and A than dhe others. The martyr- 


f. St. I. Tis of hs chunk 


large. Nass ie ee 


the church : . it is a v 


ectly to Padua. The library is a „ 
nificent” K nam but  indifferently. furniſhed wi 


2 
much; better ſtocked with hogſ- 


books, the cellars bei 
Heads of wine. 


vius, an 
old ple of Concord, ſome ſay of Jupiter.. 
Tbe ſquare near it is the largeſt in Padua, and was 


antiently 


canine Lr Santo, or the Holy Field, from the great 
number of Chriſtians. ho formerly ſuffered martyrdom 


thete, The cathedral. is a very old ſtructure, and has a 


revenue of a hundred thouſand erowns for maintaining 
twenty-ſeven. canons, who muſt be all of noble extrac- - 
tion, with ſome. chaplains and other officers. There are 
here the tombs of many great men, and the church is 
adorned with a great number of excellent paintings by the 
great maſters. Other handſome churches are thoſe of the 
Carmelites, St. Franciſco di Paola, 158 'Thontines, and} 
St. Maria della Gratie. W 
- "The univerſity | founded by the emperot F rederic UI. Ww 
formerly in great repute ; but has for many years. been 
ſo decayed, that the ſtudents now ſcarce amount to five 
Ea No difficulty is made of burying a Proteſtant 
traveller in a church or convent, if before his death care 
has been taken to have his name entered in the matri- 
cula of the univerſity. In this ſtructure are the ſtatues 
and arms of a great number of illuſtrious perſons who 
were members of it. The anatomical theatre being 
ſomewhat. dark, the diſſections are generally performed by 
candle · ligbt. T he library is a handſome building, and 
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hall is kept in ſo dirty a. condition: that ere it not for 4-this concretion make it perſectlyer 
would not be worth ſee- A ſudatorium has allo been 
{| is: cauſed by the ſtaam of the watery Same 
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The zenedictines of St. Juſtina boaſt of 


having diſcovered in their. garden the. coffin of Titus Li- 
d that this convent. is built upon the ruins 222 an 


called the Field of Macs: but its preſent name 
is Pfato della Valle. There is a ſmall. ſpot. in this ſquare | 
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| a .zoble. Venetian, is, one of the bei, It being Uderns, 
with great numbers of ſtataes; but the Papeſare sade 
exceed it for orange- trees, cypreſi, and other eief- gente 
which are diſpoſed into fine walks, Labyrinthe, and betwe':i 
tiful hedges. Of the latter ſome are of box- -txeds-thicters. K 
or ſourteen feet high.. g e en en 
Though the air of Padus is eſleemad very healihgy.yet!) | 
for Cities have ſo many apothecaries in proportion ta the 
number of che inhabitants: but it muſt be; obſerved, that”. 
moſt. of theſe venders of medicines arg alſo.coufeRianers:i 
Great quantities of vipers are gollected heres: ſome of 51 
which are kept alive for various uſes, and othem del 
and made inte bender biene e 5 


erer im weren: eee 
The Jews have their parti _quartehallotted < * K 
at Radua, out of which theyre mat permitted to tis 4799, 'N 


The plain, about Padua is 2 perfect paradiſe, avd:the 
| neighbouring; mountains ꝓield excellant wine and ae 
The paſſage ſtom Padua to Venice is very chnvement 
and in fair weather the ſight of the many ſeats on bib 
ſides the river renders it very pleaſant. 4 IN 
At the. diſtance of about four Italian miles from F- | 
dua is the village of Abano, Which is uch = 
iti ſummer. on account of the warm: baths at about half 
mile from it. In theſe baths are hes forts dt Mater af 
very different W ſome of thel ſprings are ifrs 
— — with: ſulphur, and bave particular bang wan 
where, by means of Reps, one may deſcgndto ee . 
in che water: others are boiling hat, and ae rag ue 
ſprings up in ſuch quantities as to drive 2: . 
Rance of about twenty paces from theidources 
Which the Water: 15 g Na 
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Fenin of the City'of Verona. RES e 
: Vol che next country lutjedt to „endes 
1 bounded on! the north hy the country of Trent, 
on the: eaſt» by the Paduan and Vicentino, on the ſouth | 
by'the dinchy of Mantua," and on the weſt'by'Breſciano. 
lis vtmoſt extent from north to ſouth is about forty miles, | 
inch its breadth from eaſt to weſt about thirty-two. -* 
The Verotieſe is à delip tful country, abounding in 
excellent peaches, melons, , ſtrawberries, truffles; very 
ba 
ene, and other vegetables. It has good marble; 
and petrifactions of ſeveral kinds. Among the moun- 
tains; that of Baldo is celebrated for its valuable plants. 
. hake of Garda, in Latin Benacus, Virgil repreſents | 
very ſtormy, comparing its waves to thoſe of the 
=> = inde it reſembles the ſea, and his deſcription 
is not very hyperbolical. It is upwards of twenty · eight 
Engliſn miles in length, and abounds in fiſh, particularly 
large fine trouts. The diſtrict of Verona annually brings 
in to the republic of Venice upwards of five hundred and 
ſixty thouſand ducats. The Principal oy 5 this diftriQ | 
i the following: 
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Verona, the capital of the Veroneſe, i is a very large | | 


City, ſituated in the forty-fifth twenty-ſix minutes 


north latitude, and in the eleventh degree fifteen minutes | i 
It i is fortified in the antient manner, with | 


caſt longitude. 
three caſtles, two of which ſtand on a hill, and the other 
ww] in 2 plain, by the river Adige, which runs through | 

the city, and over it are four ſtone bridges, one of them 
three hundre i and forty-eight feet long. 

This city makes a better appearance from its 4elight- | 
ful outlets, than when one is within it; moſt of the 
fireets being narrow, crooked, and dirty, and the houſes 
but mean, The inhabitants are computed to amount to 
near fiſty thoufand, but they were formerly much- more 
fumerous. The beſt ſtreet in the city is called II Curſo, 
Where the diverſions of the carnival conclude with foc 
races, &c, Common proſtitutes were formerly permitted 
to enter the lifts, and to run for the prize; but this'cuſ- 
» has been aboliſhed; and altered to a horſe-race, | 
Which is exhibited on Shrove-Sunday, the laſt Sunday | 

carnival. The prize is a piece of gold brocade, or | 
< other rich fluff, The largeſt piazza in this city 
= za d' Armi, where the two annual fairs in f 
- 22 are held, and in which ſtands a marble ſtatue 
ar. nting the republic of Venice in a female habit, 
* crown on her head. In the town; houſe are the | 
— of five celebrated perſons who were natives of Ve- 
13 theſe are Catullus, {Emilios- Marcus, Cornelius 


h, ſtands the ſtatue of Gieronimo-Fracaſ- 


rned phyſician, mathematician, and escellent 
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e of antiquity 
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it es been carefully repaired from time 
's expence, The ow count Maffei 
cenveniently held twenty-two thouſand | 
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ar tichokes, cheſnuts, apples, pears, plums, wine, | 


is | 


the _ Pliny, - and. Viitruvius:; beſides which, | - 


ſixteenth century. The moſt Fre 
here is the celebrated Roman 
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2 Ek ! this a; 
— operas and comedies dies; which A 
ries, we built a 1 of the famous N 
| Bibiena, architect to the As the "nobilicy 
ſemble here ſeveral times in F divert 
wich cards, &c: this theatre may be eee 
of for the polite and the literati of Werond. In 
one-room ſtands the ſtatue of à femule of white marble, 
Nr 
ber of inſeriptions and other remains of 
of which were dug up about Verona; and that fhey in 
to any future from 2 | 
the weather, they are inſerted in 4 long wall 5 
ſouth, the north wind being found very detrimental to 
ſtones. - Aſter theſe are ſeveral/antient' in baſſo 
| relievo, repreſenting the gods, ſacrifices, 8 oper 
arrangement of theſe pieces the marquis pio Matte 
was at no ſmall expence, and ſpared no ps 
their number; on which account the gentlemen 
to this academy erected a marble ae 


entrance of this buildi £ rh ata 


geniemen belonging 
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bare- footed and others. In the church of the former are 
three fine altars, the firſt of which is adorned with columns 4 
of 'verde-antico, the ſecond with pillars of u red and white” 
veined marble, and the third with columns of a ello! - 
marble. The high altar is alſo of beautiful marble finely. - 
executed, and adorned Feria ee 95 
In the church bel & to the ther Canmelte monks 
i » beautiful aur — in the a fine 
of painting by one of the diſciples of the | 
aphae], - ntin — Wn 
and the Virgin Mary looking | 
| their” | fondneſs and Forde | 
R one of the furl "oO WO I 
St. belonging to the Benedictine monks. Over 
the door is the baptiſm of Chriſt painted by Tintoretto's 
on the high altar is a piece repreſenting the martyrdom of 
| St. George, by Paul Veroneſe ; nnd cas one ſide near it 
our Saviour feeding five thoaland people, by Paul Tara- 
nati, who was ſeventy-nine years of age when he painted 
this piece; and on the other fide —_ ne * EN | 
of the Iſraelites ing manna. This piece is bene: 
four feet in length, and three broad. 
Between Verona and Vicenza are found all kinds mY 
f petrified fiſh, moſt of which are of the ſalt-water ſpecies, 
in a ſort of white loam. Theſe fiſhes are generally well 
preſerved, their bones being entire, and frequently even 
their ſcales; chiefly conſiſt of pike, ſoles, — . —— 
lying · fh, 8 . 
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en the one of: them. is St. Mark's winged 
Venion, ud on the page 


in a thentre oile-by/t 
native of this city: : 


the perſpectiꝭ e of 
—— with ftatges of the 


It is but ſeldom uſed as a theatre, 


Roman emperors and philoſo- 


2nd the ſoats 3 
p In che Campus 


fine library. ‚ 15 


_ mang theſe the 
ſuperb piece of Palladio's architecture. 


wuhout the city, is much frequented by K and | Vicenza; an empty piece of ptide, which they a, 
i to derive from an anſwer given by Charles V. we he 


In therefeQory of this convent is a picture — by he was at Vicenza, to get rid of the importuiate ſohaw 
Paul Veroneſe, repreſenting pope Gregory the Great | tions of ſeveral wealthy citizens to grant them the n 
ſeting with ſeveral pilgrims at table, where aur Saviour | of counts, faid in e Todos 1 * make 16 


. mine frontiipicce, with a convent. bui 


the deſign is ve abſurd. The pope ſits at thi upper end, 


preis 
nent i 2 curdinal, and on the other fide another cardi- 


dreſſed in tha Spaniſh manner waits at table, with a dog | 
under his arm: under the table are repreſented: a cat, | 
monkey, &c. The mountain on which this church and 
Convent are built yields à very agreeable proſpect, which | 
extends .us far as Padua. For the convenience: of the | 
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oh ar they by 
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Ir, Keyſler,' from whom we bave © bonne 0, 
tit. the | « 2 8 is little to be Loh poet oin them, 


from what it is ih or 
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image of, our Sa- © actourit the danger is the greater 
_ viour. | There is in this Sicy a 2 literary ſociety tiled the always cruel. Murder is J 5 * 
 Olympici, whoſb deſign is chiefly the 8 of the | © very Aiferehe light 
_ Halian language. The academicians hold their meetings «© IF 4 robbery is committed in the, Ateets 
[the celebrated Palladio, Who was a 2 in any of the towns. of this ü wg 
U "thief, t there is; 
of the ſtage is admirable; and it is 4 aſſiſtance at hand to puùrſue the eriminak; 
4 crying' after a murgeter, nobody 
Tbe pit in Tikewiſe adorned with. ſeveral ſtatues, | © the aflaſſin faves himſelf by . — 
"after the manner of the antient | church, convent, 1th; 
Martius, without the city, . great horjour of the clergy be it ſpoken ths lane 
le a trumphal arch built ks one of Palladio's deſi 9 <<. ceives all poſſible aſſiſtance; that be may eſeape 
in imitation of the antient ſtructures of that kind. [-* hands of the civil power. 


Monte della Pieta is alſo A Ep: fabric, and bas a very ©. above author adds, who once drove me, was trench 
“ ouſly Rabbed at the poſt- houſe of Piſtoia and thou 


Of che . which are. fifty fem. in mus; <« the fact was committed in the preſence+ wt. mort this 
fourteen-are parochial, and twenty-nine conventual. A- ten perſons, not one of them e a foot 10 feu 
mat alter of the dominican church is a | 6 A: 
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has been made up the acclivity of the mountain. In the 
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- beautiful walks, may. be eſteemed one of: the nobleſt in 

all Italy. A covered walk of / cedar and orange-trees, | 

1 alternately, and above two hundred paces in 
agth, is particularly admired. On one fide of it is a 
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805. which at the ſound of a pipe immediately appear in 


great numbers on the ſurface, in order to be fed,  Oyer | churches, forty-five convents, 
me entrance into the garden is a Latin inſcription to the | dations, with a general hoſpital. 
to the archbiſhop of Milan; be has large revenuss 
If corroding cares have haply followed thee thus far, bears the titles 95 duke, matquis, and count. 
«© though they be loth to leave thee, diſpel and baniſh | thedral is a ſtately modern ſtructure; and the celeb'® 7 
8c them, for this place is dedicated to genial mirth and | biſhop cardinal 45 coouiburt 
44 feſtivity. Whoever ſhall da — theſe cedars, orcrop | wards the building of it, and made the city 4 
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azure cro ed to 


4c ſecurely enter theſe; gardens deſigned for pleaſure and | faw in the air. | 
4 recreation. Here is no fierce dog, no Fig ful dra- fifty thouſand,” and the nobility Ling bord! in 725 
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ſubject to tba! Venetians, and, though 7 
at the beginning of the aſcent is. a triumphal arch, | ous, abounds in wine, oil, wheat, and other grain; 8 br 


"and, on the Wr hand of « is a ſtatue of the Virgin in filver, copper, iron, and marble of all-colours: 
territary is bounded an the eaſt by di Garda; 
garden at — is that of count Val- | the weſtward by the Lago d'Iſeo,. in Latin Sevinus; l 
which 1 for its ſituation, viſtas, - arbours, and | on the ſouthward by the ſmall lake of Ldro. Thaw 
| cipal city in this diſtrict is the following: : 
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Breſcia, in Latin Brixia, is a fortified city on nel 


rer Garza, in the forty- fifth degree twent 
nutes north latitude, 4. in the-tenth 12 
canal, well ſtocked with large barbel and other minutes eaſt longitude, and is defended by eo 


on a hill. Beſides the cathedral it has nigeteen: 
and ſoce charitable ian 
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in all Italy; particularly the country between Tre. yy 
bs and. Caſtel Franco is, as it were, one continued 7 F- HE independent Sa io of FOR poſleſſed) of 
| garden, every where planted with rows of wild mulber- I long tract Which extends along the coaſt of a 
ij hes, which ſerve as eſpaliers for vines; and in tra» extenſive gu ulph of the Med Mediterranean, ee called 
wlliog from. Treviſo. to Maeſtre in the dutchy of Venice, Mare 7 e FTbis tract extends along the coalt 
ach fide is moſt charmingly Wake ate in Wie | from. caſt to weſt, about one hundred: ah fifty-two-miles ; 
willas and gardens. but from north to ſouth it is very N in ——— 
The prineipal nee in this, territory | is. Fele _ Dees only; cight, and in the wideſt above twenty 
Trevigio,. a very old fortified; town, . with. a fort on the | miles broad. It is bounded- by th prin lity of Pied 
river File, into which, after dividing iſelf into three mont, the dutchies of Montſerra e ge and 
Tuche, zul watering, the e the: Piayeſella dif- Parma, ts de grand duchy of Tu 222 25 ide republic 
charges itſelf, This 1 * is of a widdling ſize, with | of ca. 
many neat houſes, and among its inhabitants ate ſeveral | The wountzios take up a gest 2 of te waney'; 
noble families. In 1608, the academy Perſeveranti was Line of theſe ate covered with: woods ; ſeme are quite 
aecled here. It bas alſo. the agademay of Solleciti. It] Herres and rocky, and eabers yield good paſture. I 
is the reſidence of a biſhop, ang pany GR on tht che Gengeke, from their Want of arable land, are obli 
republic in 1388. to furni ee with great quantities of corn 
The ele country. of F tub avciently belonged to]. om Lombardy, , 45 other countries, 
the patriarch of Aquileia; but in the fifteenth century yet ſuch is Wer All and in ipproving's maoyn- 
became ſubject to the republic af Venice. In the fix- | tainous, rocky, and Nor bog ſoil, that all the year round 
teenth century a n of it devolved to the houſe W Genoa, is plentifully furniſhed with pulſe and vegetables 
lia. | for, the kitehen in dhe higheſt: perfection. The country 
The capital of the Venetian part is Udine, a eit y of alſo proquces both common ad muſendel. wine, wien 
niddling fize, ſeated on the river and canal of la Roia. | plenty of excellent fruit, particularly-in- the welt pat 
The pattiateh, who formerly reſided at Aquileia, - ſome | are, lemens, orange, pomegranates, fige and almonds ; 
Jears ago. took up his abode here. The conteſt between | befides many plantations of mulberry-trecs,: er. in- 
the houſe of Auſtria and the republic. about the patriar- | tended | for filk-worms,' The - olives principally grow 
hate, was comprimiſed by the pops s ſuppreſſing the pa- about Spatia-bay. It will not here be improper te ob- 
tarchate, and erecting tw archbiſhopries out of it, one | ſetye, that the olive: tree very: nearly reſembles a willow, 
wing in the city, and-the other /in-that. of. Gortzs. which | and makes but a mean appeatanee. The beſt oil is the 
ongs to Auſtria, ;; The archbiſhop. of Udine. is metro- | white and. tranſparent ;. for the deep yellow is 2 made 
politan of all the biſhops in the Venetian territories. that | frem pyer-ripe: olives, or has been kept to Ide 
ny before. under the patriareh. This city contains ſeve- good oil has no ſmell nor any kind of viſeid fatneſs. Vir- 
oe urehes, convents, and hoſpitals 5 3 college for law, | gin oll, by the ancients called green oil; is were” wh both 
ol academy for martial exerciſes. from zipe apd unxipe olives, and is the whiteſt, the moſt 
ria is. kind of peninſula between two large bays. of palatable, and in every reſpect the beſt. - The inhabiran;s 
arb of Venice, namely that of T rieſte and that of have alſo ſuch plenty of falt, that they can ſpate it for 
8 1 and is about ſixty miles in. length, but not Bear | exportation, ay they alſo. can; Rope and marble. - Theſe 
It was a part of the ancient Illyticum; but tarragniey. are watered by many rivers ; - but vey are all of 
wg conquered by. the Romans, between the Ack and | tea lay and incanſidergble,  _ 
apt i Srv wars, Was annexed-to Italy. In the middle |. e iuhabitants of Genga are of the Rowiſh religion, 
— ansed to the patriatebate of Aauilgia, who was | 8nd. che ipquilition, as in ether parts of Itsly, has been 
la 11 e it a9 a mafquiſate by the cmpeter rived IV. | introduced Here. : However, 2 great number of Proteſtants 
epuble of the.onptiringe part, u pads by: the Yee mo among them without moleſtation,” -- 
8 enice, which thay beve ver CRE enjoyed, |." on _—— deſe manufactures are far Wr cheing ſo nu 
wn, leis without ſome interruption from, 05 Auſtri-⸗ „ Formerly, . Not velvet, pluſh, and fuſtain, are 
and the a 's iruitful, eſpecially in wine and il, Nr 12 together with damaſies,” and gther 1k. fluffs; 
peopled. 3 an n egunt it Mk | 170 Rs quantities of red blk are imported 
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oria; in the year 151 N l | 

of bee tlie dignity of Joge, and * 

— wry all che other © inhabicgtits* being r. 
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him to the \clafs of ' cothmoners;” However 
other eminent ang e 5 2 


joined: to geh ink 
they are obliged inſtead of theit formet 
one of the twentyr-eig 


or on the cuntinent, pay very conſiderably. The city of 
Genoa is famous for having the richeſt bankers in Europe, 
and neg a very profitable Os 3 its dealing i in bills of 
| EXE e. , * 4 
"Genoa was the capital of ä Liguria; it was de. 1 
ſtroyed by Mago tlie Carthaginian, but febuilt by 4 
5 8 Arp after them fell under the power of 
the, out of whoſe hands it was reſcued" by t 
lifarius, and rendered ſubject to the Eaſtern em- 
tp 670 it was ſacked by the Lon zobardi; but ou 
„ rebuilt, continued under their dominion ti 
1 were expelled out of Italy by Charlemagne. 
ſome centuries Genoa was ſubject to che N 
emperors, but 1 rees erected itſelf into 7 indepen- 
dent ſtate; and e its power berame ſo inereaſed 
by its flouriſhing trade, that in the "poli 806 it reduced 
the iſland of Cordes; and in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the inhabitants diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
eroiſades. The Genoeſe in or __ century ſubdued 
half of Sardinia, and the city of Syracuſe in Steily, and 
even made thernſelves maſters ar all the ports in the 
Black Sea, and ſettled themſelves in Crimes. In the 
thirteenth century they added to their conqueſts the | 
towns of Albenga, Savona, Vintimiglia, and others in 
their neighbourhood, and enga gaged | in a long and expen- 
Hive war with Veniee, which Jaſted till the year 1 381, 
and ſo weakened them, that they became unable to main- 
tain the poſſeſſion of Crimea, from which they were en- 
_ tirely driven in 1471. At length this republic ſuffered | 
many rude ſhocks from the inteſtine diflenſions which | 


aroſe about the form of government, by which the ſtate | po 


was ſo debilitated, that the E were obliged to put 
themſelves ſometimes under t protection of the duke of 
Milan, and ſometimes under that of the kings « of France; of 
but the latter treating them with intolerable rigour, they | 
ed hard for Ji but without ſucceſs, till that 
naval hero Andrew Doria, in 1528, reſcued his country 
out of the hands of the French, and eſtabliſhed its pre- 
_ ſent form of government. Genoa has from that time 
generally ſided with Spain, which has frequently involved 
it in | quarrels with France, and it has always had a 
s neighbour in the duke of Savoy. In 1684, 
the capital was bombarded by the French, when the re- | 
public, to fave it from total deſtruftion, was obliged 
| ſubmit to very hard terms; two of which were, That 
the doge and four counſellors ſhould appear in perſon at 
Verſailles, and aſk pardon z and that the ſtate ſhould diſ- 
arm all their gel except ſix, and fie out no more 
without the French ki '; eonſent. 

In the year 1713, rles VI. ſold che fate of 
Final to the . ic for a conſiderable ſum f money; 
and in 1730, the inhabitants of Corfica began their re- 
volt. In 1743, the queen of dia e having at the 
ay of Worms, ceded to the ki Sardinia all her 

right to the town and mar 2 of Final, and he de- 
manding that the Genoeſe ſhould deliver them up, they 
entered into an alliance with France, Spain, and Na- 
ples, and in 1745, declared war againſt the 
dinia; an unfortunate ſtep, for which they were ſeverely 
chaſtiſed in 1 2746, 'by by Great Britain and the queen of 
 Hunga e king of Sardinia made himſelf maſter of 
all 4. di Ponente; ſeveral Genoeſe ports were 
' bombarded by the iſh fleet, and the — even 
' ſeized on the city of Genoa; but after a tertible laughter | 


king of Sar- | 


— — — — — 


found neceſſary, prefer: | | 
quility, to recent to a new erestion of nobles,” Tu. 
} new nobilit conſiſt of about five hundred fin 


© | great countil, it is neceſſary 
r 


or ſenator muſt be a nobleman of ten years ſtanding, and 
| to be dope requices fifteen. The great families of Dori 
and Spinola have given over Dns but the obey 
nobility make no ferople ef being wholbſale went 
They are alſo allowed to hows ng ſilk, and dag 
manufactories; to farm the duties, and to have dus 
in merchant Chips ; but alf other buſineſs and handing 
employments are forbidden them. 
neral, TS the republic is poor, and the! nobility ti 
B.. 5 not to ſuch a degtee as is' commonly ſubd 
Dr. Buſching ſays, he is credibly informed, that tn 
above four or five houſes are poſfeſſed of three inde 
thouſand liri per annum, ( each tiri is worth about cg 
crap three farthings E ) that there are many mit 
rom twenty to thirty thouſand; but the bree pat 
them have not above ten thouſand; 
The form of government in this ropiltd d hs 
tical; the chief perſon is called the doge; er dul, 6 
which dignity no perſon is promoted till he ig fifty yen 
Every two years a bew doge is choſen; lth 
— is incapable during five years of holding the fat | 
| again. However, he has à procurator's elite . 
ed him, and a penſion of a hundred feud for lik, a 
| worth four ſhillings and ſix- pence. 


On the election- day, which is ufeally « on the n « | 


January, the Tons council meet in the ducal palace, u 
brewing ilt balls out of a box, where are-allo four 
ver ones, Try perſons are choſen out of the leſſer cout 
cil, who write down the names of ſuch as they fin 
worthy of being promoted to the ducal office. From ttt 
4 d and alſo from the fifty . drew the git 
85 at council, a majority of votes, 
ſifteen; e theſe again 4 leſſer fix of which each 
leaſt muſt have three-fifths of the votes. It is out of yo 


to fix that the Beat council, "off E majority « of ſulfrages, 6 


a doge. 

On account of the Meg of Corfica 2 crown lend 
on the doge's head, and a ſceptre in his hand; and dug 
the two firſt days after his election, he wears 10 
but afterwards only the ſcarlet gown' common t 
members of the council. * He is ſtiled his _— 41 
the expiration of his government he is _- bor og 
eellence, like the reft of the council. He and bs 1 
live in the palace, and have a body - guard 90 TT 
Germans. Without his conſent nothing can be? 4 
nor any reſolution of the council be 'of force. [doh 
portant affairs he makes the firſt motion, {ape 
to ambaſſadors, and all orders are iſſued in bis name 
© The title of the republic is, the moſt ſerene ſerene repo 
Genoa. Its arms are argent, a croſs gulesz the heimn g 
maunted with a regal crown, to denote the ſo 
republic over the iſland of Corſica. Its rank if 17 
next to Venice, and it requires that its miniſters 


courts ſhould be treated as thoſe of crowned hu |, 
The chief authority, next to that of — tor 


en beth iden, were driven out by the inhabitants, and in 


ed in the two colleges of the 40th 


1 ; ö 


The ancient nobility think theinſelves much ſopein 
the modern, though both are now equally V ce 
public employments.'” However, in order 10 fr in he 


to have been 4 . 
years, and fix to ſit in the leſſer; red — 
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"ani Les TR 1 e are Tevera runs x offices, 
| * 1 freemen are capable of exerciſing. 2 1 
ordinary revenue. of the ſtate is about half a mil- 
ae iri ; it ariſe from ſines ; the duties on imports | 
| 70 erpofts; the regalia at Sarzana, Gavi, Savona, 
ang, and other places; the woods and foreſts; 
0 of wine, with reſpect to vintners and others 
o keep'cellars, and have no wine of their own; and 
of epfn fold. to pakers. R 4 
5 the aboye revenues fall ſhort of anfovcin the | 
J expences, the ſtate. borrows: large ſums from 


ni les and 15 citizens, at high intereſt on cer- fragmen 


7 and even its on branches of the 
al revenue, which in 1407 gave riſe to the famous 
bank of St. George. The 07 gre and power of this 
dan E Y extraordinary, . towns, manors, and 
ding e. it. This company has not only 
Mense large ums to the republic, but alſo to foreigners, 


uſually kept on foot a 
y of above five thouſand regular troops; namely, four 
Gan natives, the duke's ife-guard of two hundred 
0 2 five hundred Swiſs, three hundred Itali ians, 
one 44 dred bombardiers. Beſides . there i is 
e which, in caſe of neceſſity ty, is obliged to 
le the field. The caval raiſed. in time of war only 
amgunt to about fix hun lied, who are but of little ſervice,: 
en account of the Ip of. the horſes i in this country. 
I the laſt war the republic had in pay eighteen thouſand: 
men, The fleet of this republic, antien ſo celebrated 
for its vitories over the Saracens, Piſanele: Venetians, 
Spaniards; and Turks, and for continuing a conſiderable 
We maſters of Sardinia, Malta, Majorca, Minorea, Can- 
Maj Cyprus, and many other iſlands and places in the 
diterranean and Archigelago, and eyen of the Black- 
figs by now S to ſix gallies, Which only, tom thy 
corn'an wine an f immer- time Ive the 
ape ladies of os and. 99 5 8 5,9 1 l | 
Ki he F of the republic on che continent are, 
foe 40 i 12 85 Riviera di Ponente,. and. the mar- 


ira. the city of ; 00 which ſtands i in the firſt of. theſe 


. twenty-; ve minutes 1 
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hundred paces into the ſea. On the; right hand, near 


| Evezy night, I- 
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io gbeich- lage gde ic is cities $66 i litters; but the lad 
twelve, and = tineſs of the houſes and narrowneſs of the ſtreets abate "Mi 


the of e tn 


Mot of the :houſes have a gallery Yar ont thiadogs he 
fat rooſs are moſtly covered: with lav E dane that 
| very muchreſembles ſtate and from: wing ſituda 
bein ere 
gardens; which havern 
AY ne ky Ce inde. 
jofting to yer 0 
tand t 


| agrecable ü 
the rocks proj 
| ſeveral baſtions, which, in ſome places, 


cations, with the lower town, is not leſs 
{lian miles. The numbet of guns mounteil y 


4 


works for the defence: of the city, is little;fhort of 


hundred. Fowards the land ther city is ſurrounded with — 
a double wall, and the outward, Which i the e 
extends beyond the hill, beginning at the 
1— and terminating at the river Biſdgn 
eq miles i in e, and ſuch is the inequslit 
of the co 
it; but this Wall is of R 
conſiderable ſervice, unleſs;- per — 2 84855 out tha 
banditti. The weſt ſide a ee 6555 river 
Bonzevera, and on the oppoſite ſide 52 "ge 
The harbour of Genoa is lingo, 2 not very 
however, no care or expence is omitted in 45% ng of oo 
and it has now a male which extends upwards of ſeven 


the light-houſe, is alſo 2 new mole, _—_ — 2 — 2 
hundred and ſeyenty-four-paces, and is defended hy huge 
ts of rocks. As the ſea is here very deep, thaſe 
works muſt have been very expenſive; In the middle 
the harbour, at a * . N is 4 
commodious watering-place ſor ſhips,. the water being 


conve ipes from the nne Within this 
harbour is the wet- dock for the republic's. gallies, the 
largeſt of which carries only from ſixty to one hundred 


fix on —— 4 0 


chat of the Capuchins. They are here at 
in the city one meets them every where chained in cou- 
ples, and crying cheeſe, cotton, cloth, &c. They allo... 
keep tippling-houſes, and petty ſhops in 
Some of theſe ſlaves are with goods to trade 
with out of the republic's warehouſes, part for ready 
money, and part on credit at a ſtated price; but at 4 by 
none of them are to be abſent from the Darſena; for then 
they are muſtered and locked up. 

he rowers on board the gallies generally conſiſt. of .. 
three claſſes. The firſt, indigent le, who ſell them- -. 
ſelves for a certain term of years. The ſecond, r 
who have been ſentenced to the oar for a limited Bt: 
or during life; and the third, Turkiſh or Barbary pri 


anity, do not recover their freedom; but their gocher. - 
| frequently put them in a better wa of living, —_ Upon. - 
their good behaviour, gi ive them their liberty. 

The li 
hundred ie ſixty- ſix ſteps, 
of the harbour on a high 


and ſtands on the ſide,” 
rae" which is alſo fortified.” * 


the ſummer ſolſtice, a lan- 3 
91 B. ig hung out 5 N top of it,.... 
| towards. the ſe ;..avd when a number of ſhips, or ally... 
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ſoners, Who, tho they ſhould become converts to Chriſti- © 1 


t-houſe is a wet which is aſcended b V one... 
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. ſaints and celebrated natives of Genoa, among whom is 


_ thitty-three coats of mail belonging to ſo many Genoeſe 
Heroines, who are ſaid to have performed a croiſade to the 
Hoy Land, in the year 1301; but it is much queſtioned 


3 


of the cob freſh Airy perſons of tank frequently live in 


however, the cornices and architraves are finely carved: 
ald gilt, and the ducal throne covered with erimſon vel - 
125 enriched with gold fringes and taſſels. In this ſtately 


iberality the public has been emiheritly-benefited, and on 
the wall at the two ends, and on the ceiling, are painted 
g fix of the republic's principal atchievements. -/'/  : / 
Tip | 


which, among many other paintings, is a noble picture by 
Solimene, of the ſolemn reception of St. John the Bap- 
tiſt's aſhes at Genoa. Near the throne is alſo repreſented 
the diſcovery of America by Chriſtopher Columbus. Its 


_ arſenal, which is alſo in the palace, and is ſaid to contain 
arms for thirty-four thouſand men. Among the antient 
weapons is ſnewn a ſhield, containing one hundred and 
twenty piſtol barrels, which a perſon named Julius Cæ- 
far Vacche is ſaĩd to have made, iu order to diſpatch, as 
| bt were, with one ſhot, both the doge and his counſel- 


1 


n and afford a moſt delightful proſpec. 


Which is dedicated to St. Lawrence, is a diſh made of a 


tinually burning, and in which they pretend to keep, 
with extraordinary veneration, the bones of St. John the 


the emotions of tenderneſs in a woman ſtanding by, are 


Peter and St. Paul of white marble. 
forming a miracle by Rubens, on another aitar, and the 
Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, give ſenſible pleaſure to 
the connoiſſeurs in painting. 1 


ant, of white marble. 
lofty galleries, both ſupported by columns of Carrata 
marble, of which there are an hundred in number, 


lace, the beſt ſecular building jn the whole city. The þto-fix ſtories high, and over them is fill an open Aare 


in the ſtreet beneath is above thirty eammon ee 


houſes of Gegos are, in general} wel! built, and painted 
on the out-fide With different orders of architecture, and 
ſome of them with fandſcapes. For the better emoyment 


> « 


two ſtathes of white marble in the court, erected in ho ; 
ngur of Andrew and John Andrew Doria. From the 
coutt is an aſcent by 4 White Marble ſtaircaſe to the 
gleaf ball, Where the doge is elected, and foreign envoys 
have audiences,” This is ſixty“ſix paces in length, thirty 
broad, and very lofty, but the ffoor is made öf plaſter; 


ſtands ſix white marble-ſtatues' of perſons by whoſe. 


4 
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his hall opens into the ſummer-council-chamber, in 


private. chapel is adorned with paintings in freſco of all the 


alſo Chriſtopher Columbus, who was a native of that city. 
From the audience hall a narrow paſſage leads to the 


lots, when aſſembled. But the moſt celebrated curioſity is 


whether theſe coats of mail were ever uſed: by women. 


"Prince Doria's palace and gardens near the harbour are 
In the whole eity are reckoned thirty-ſeven pariſh 
churches, twenty collegiates, ſeventeen convents, and two 
einen Eat nad t3 23 14 66 134 
Fhe ptincipal curioſity: to be ſeen in the cathedral, 


fingle emerald, ſaid to be one of the queen of Sheba's 
preſents to king Solomon, and the very ſame in which 


Chriſt ate of the Paſchal Lamb, at his laſt ſupper with 


his diſciples. On the left hand of the entrance of this 
cathedral is a chapel, where thirty ſilver lamps are con- 


Baptiſt. The altar is ſupported by four. columns of 
porphyry, and adorned with a white marble ſtatue of 
/ v 
St. Ambroſe's church belongs to the Jeſuits, and is a 
pop ſtructure. Over the great altar is an excellent piece 
by Rubens, repreſenting the circumciſion of Chriſt, where 


admirably expreſſed. The altar is adorned with four 
large columns of black marble, and the ſtatues of St. 
St. Ignatius per- 


The Jeſuits college is a very fine building. At the foot 
of the ttairs, next the entrance, are two large lions couch- 
Tbe court is ſurrounded with two 


Near the Jeſuits college is St. Ann's church, beauti- 
fully decorated with fine ſtucco, Florentine-work, and 


ö 1 . is | 1 5 5 14 | 5 ; "4 4 5 by 2 Js 41 | 9 1 : 8 : "Rep z br 1 28 * | 25; 1 4. f q 1 5 1 i | „ | 
J d ß oe 3s ad CEO 7.2004; 
be only firaight and broad ſtreets are the New and In this city is a ſtone bridge, that Joins top 1 
tze Balbi ſtreets. Theſe entirely eonſiſt of magnificent | hills ſeparated by a deep valley ; it. conſiſts of ae key A 

palaces; ih the former, the ſecond ſtory opens into fine f and three large, ziches, and "is between hey Wl, 

gardens ard orangeries raiſed on brick>work,” The Balbi | ninety feet high, fifteen common ; paces broad, ji 17. 
ireet is Kad otnamemed by the tro palaces of the "tween one hundred and ſixty an one hundred 2 * 

bouſe of Balbi; che Jeſuits college, and the Durazzo pa- venty in length. Under it ate dwelling houſes fen 4 


ten or twelve fert, The dismetet ef ode of 


* 


cannot be ſeen without aſtoniſument. 


Spagna. Every Sunday evening, during the Winter, ag 


* 


 ſermon'near half an hour longs, and then the ſervice ch 


* 4 q 


| chefs, and billiards, but cards and dice are, not allowes 
It is true, they do not play for;money ; but for foe Me. 
rigs, Pater nefiersy and other prayers'; and at the.breaking 
up of 2 party, the loſers 1270 before an image of the 
Virgin Mary, and there, according to their Joſingy, dif. 
charge them. by Pater noſlers, &c. In the evening they 
leave off Playing, and an oratorio is performed ; next 
comes a ſpiritual exhortation, and this, medley. of lei 
and religion cloſes with a ſolemn piece of mug, 
St. Stephen's church is worth ſeeingy on account of 
its admirable altar-piece , of the ſtoning of St. Stephen, 
dy Julio Romano, in which the rancour and fury of his 
cruel perſecutors are incomparably expreſſed; and this is 
allowed to be one of the compleateſt pieces that has 15 
peared. ſince the revival of painting. #5 OED HG 
In the year 1751, a. new academy of; painting, ſeulp 
ture, and civil architecture, was inſtituted here, under 
the protection of the council. The. chief boſpital fer 
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the poor of the city of Genoa, ſtands on an eminence 
and at preſent above 2000 perſons, officers and ſervants 
included, are maintained in it. On this foundation, 


ſineſs, are allowed to go into the world to ſeek ther ſu- 
runes. They are employed in weaving, thoe-matng 
the woollen manufactory, and other trades required tv 
ſupport ſuch an hoſpital. Et | 


4 © 


neſs of a nunnery. The married ladies are genen 
dreſſed in black ſilk or 1 liberty of-chogbng 
what colours they pleaſe expiring with the fiſt yew d 
their marriage. !: ©1102: ie ds Toe ein 
It ſeems but little to agree with the modeſty of bit 
ſex, that. moſt of the married ladies of diftinQion in thi 


city are every, where attended by a-gentleman called ! 


at coming into the church, holds the holy water tothe 
and, like a lover, does all the little arts of complaiſne 


attends the lady when ſhe goes abroad; another pr 


verſions and parties of pleaſure ; a fourth is even ond, 
ſul:ed about receipts and diſburſements of money. l 
both the beauty and wit of the lad are common * 
according to the number of theſe votaries, They 
paſs under. the denomination of Platonic Jovers,. 30d bt 
deed, ſays Mr. Keyſler, one would almoſt aps; 
the huſbands had nothing to fear from all theſe 1407 
liarities ; for the Genoeſe being true Italians ip po 
Jealouſy, cannot be ignorant | how. far theſe inn 
may be carried, as they, in their turn, are eixiſbei to 41 
married ladies. Nor is this piece of gallantry colin 
the young women only; for ladies advanced in gear pdt 
themſelves much on having their ciziſbei. Strange 
cuſtom is, it is not peculiar to the Genoeſe : it i 90 
in many other parts of Italy, and alſo #t Yiew: Jock: 
At the funerals of ſingle perſons a kind of garlane tt 


* marble ſculpture, in all which, however, it is * 


by the church of St. Cyr. 


k 


| theiextent of the middle arch is fill wider. Thi, by 

The palace in which the duke tefides is almoſt in the þ fathers of the Oratorys are)ſome fine paintings an wing 

center of the city, and'is an old large ſtone building, with | rable ſculptures in marble, and in many places it n lined 
with a beautiful kind of marble, calſed ee 1 


oratorio, ot religious. opera, is. performed.in this (4,1 
ö founded On ſome ſcripture h iſtory;, and is. fu rk, 


\ cludes. with a piece of church muſic > but in the * 

theſe fathers ſpend every Sunday in the: afrernoon at they, | 
garden without the city, in which is a beautiful ee. 
where they have , ſeveral kinds of games, a3 draughy, * 


| when they have gained ſufficient experience in thei by | 


Little of the beauty of the fair ſex is ſeen at Geb 
[:their blooming years being moſtly ſpent, in the reclue- 


ciziſbeo, who walks before their chair in the ſtreets, 1 


Some ladies, not ſatisfied with one ſuch obſequiow d. 
Igler, admit ſeveral, who have theit diſtinct offices; dt 


vides for the table; another has the management 1 
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| Mediterr; ean. miles | and ſalt- p tre. 7 2 Us f | # if 
Mo the welt the Mediterr anean. 7 1 12492 oe, | 
| ſouth-weſt of Leghorn,, from whence it e plainly paar reat'y of utiful cr) chil 3 
| ſeen in clear "Logon 3 ang abou M lier ſouth of | and Roh e ſea the hes ad hea 'of- coral; 17 4 | 
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02, It is 150 miles in len) th, om! forty to fifty in There Sache ale * ers foteRtees, but 
_ it being broadeſt, 418 the middle, and is gepe- the coltitry is babe hs 20 La fee of 4 
ally teckoned 322 miles ig circuraference, e binqg, oaks, and cheſnut- ego 0 re 
js edged, with many, promantazies. and a riet) of. bays, | ilex; br e Vs” he Saki e '% 

an exat meaſurement. round it, would extend 506 "miles. country! a- cheatfut "Took," even in 1 1 

ws isdelightfully ſituated, in the Mediterranican, whence The Corfican mei tai aße covered Viet t ae or 
| itis cooled in ſummer. by contigual breezes, and the lur- | ftrawbetry-tree,' which'gives à rich, glowing pearance, 
|. rounding body of water keeps it warm in winter. Its air as far as the eye can Teach” The Halben r ee grows 

is freſh and healthful, except in one or two places, which wild, and the box- trees! are very common, and fo 9277 
| are moiſt, and where the air, eſpecially in ſummer, is rr they may be reckoned among the timber. The le 
ſufocating and ſickly 5 but ig : general, the Corſi 7 in nm, the orange, "the Hg, and the alnjond- trees, are alſo 
breathe a pure atmo ob bery4 keen enough to brace cir 1 ly fre dect hüt tere are walriytStrees ; "and the 
fibres more than could be ER under ſo war 4. fun, 4 le,'p 5 "and cherry, are not rerharkably god. 
Cornea is remarkably. Taraiſhed with good. acbgurs.iſ tſica hay K pomeg tanhate in g reat perfection, He "the 
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Lola Roſſa, Calvi, and 95 Jaccio. MW "5 fouth Bonifacio; Vas in the eaſt. 
and on the eaſt Porto ho: B aſtia, 12 e 4 e different kinds of Pain in Corſica are wheat TIO 
The northern part of Corſica, called S po Corſo, i is a; rye, am miket, but the have. no 'oats, , 109 ehck | 
+ about thirty miles long, very mountainous, Tan cover feos and mules are fed wit e TH mille in Cor- 


ri vines and olives. The; interior parts of the iſland dez is excellent 6 ane when mixed „ makes a - 
ne generally mountainous, though interſperſed with fruit- wholeſome res, of which che peaſants are vety fond. 
ful vallies. It has ſome large tracts of uninhabited land, | Cheſniuts do ate ke Purpoſes | of corn | for tha 'Cof- 
moſtly covered with. woods, to ſome parts of which the ſicans not on . eat them roaſted; but grind them into 
peaſants reſort in ſummer, to feed their cattle and ga- flower, ànd make very good, cakes of them. As the hills 
ther cheſnuts; but there is. hardly ſuch a, A thing a de- are covered with wid 755 and other trap int derb, 
tached farm · houſe i in the whole illand; for the Corſicans Corſica has always Bred a ee "and 12 5 
gather together in little villages, which they call acſes The horſes df Cörſica ate, RF 2 yery 

er countries. Theſe are frequently built, on the very] breed, like the Welch Ponies, büt are liel ap Nv 
ſummits of the mountains, and on erage) clifts of ſo ftu- there. are ſome however Of a've good fize, The! affes 
Pendous a height that the houſes can hardly be diſtin- and mules” are alſo ſmiill, But very ſtrong, and ſur- 

' Eviſhed. during the day; but at night, when the Tip prizingly agile in climbing the fte rocky mountains. 
berds kindle their fires, the reflection of ſuch a vari oy of The, black cattle are larger in proportion than the horſes, 
iche makes the zrial villages have a mt een al! but t give cy writ milk, dee their flelh is lean and tough, 
aud pleaſing appearance. FEY The 855 icahs mike hs Dyed ſu opp ying: its place, as 
Corſica is extremely well watered. d. 18608 principal ies} in Italy and moſt other Wart conitfies. However, in 

Te thoſe of Ino and {bg about two miles from each ſodiſe 7 they mike a! gobd- Heal of cheeſe. The 
ther, and are of conſiderable, extent ; they are both ate lere à vaſt number of goats; ſheep are alſo very 
ated on Monte Roſando, a mountain of an amazing | plentiful, and the,mutton ſweet and j Juicy. 'The ſheep 
eight, whoſe top affords a moſt extenſive view of all | are generally black, or of a duſky colour, and the wool 
thica, of the ſeas, ard of Saidinia, with diſtant pro | coarſe and- hairy. "Tr is common for them to have more 

of Italy and F rance, while the Mediterranean), a | horns than 17 * and many of them have ſix. The f6- 
of its little iſles, are alſo under the eye. But the | reſts abound deer, and therk is an animal called à muf- 
;per part of the mountain, whence this view is taken, foli, which'reſembles al ſtag, put has horns like 4 ram, 
AT to aſcend, it being almoſt a perpendicular | and a ſkin uncommomiy hard; it is very wild, and lives 
» ſo that a man muſt climb two miles with tbe help on the higheſt mountains ; it is fo nimble that it will 

is 8 hand and knees, 5 and for the greateſt part of the | Jump from rock to rock; if hard chaced to 25 extremity 
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5 city of Corte, and where all ſtrangers are lodg dged. 
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Fw wah f HM 86 N ahn ;.;; | Gharles VI. who ſent general Wachtendonk wi 
225 5 [int lee 28 is f +l the of auxitiaries, but. the Corfirany Killed 1200 of 7 
tr the. mountains, rech one * on which. SUS ſent the prince of Wi 
(oe EF Bats * the mountains 1s: 2 that — temberg with a 9werful nable to reſi ſuch 
„ Ie them which h ſtretches acrals/the To the | foree;: they 16d own their. . on condition th the 
e former, belong thirty dee | d |to-the la emperor ſhout guaranty a treaty between them 1 
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1 — 15 48 al one Up with a fine g There are alſo ſettin a bigh price on His head, though he Had ſent bnʒt 
| 8 youve 9 Lazar 1 vaſt 1 78 building, de to the iſland, he did not thodle'th! _— 

ar iv Franci i and. another of Capuchins, Pet ſon, and therefote *reliquiftied! His * 

re bi 6d flat 


tu 5 is. behind, 3 . and | coming to England, he'wis 7206854 to Me 

ate wh * ine guts nd . ex- of 4 riſoger fbr debt; but was atJength releaſed ü 
Nie In this city; is an academy o N fine Wig rips * 172 on after died.” 8 4 3 
ips of war canno a its J. His mo riſtian niajeſty now en to 

"th 1 of 4 iſland 2 Corte which! is pb a N e nd os 38. wits 8 

tly its capita d her Was the .gencral's palace, and, eux was ſent with troops to Cor ca; he having put 
25 e 25 2 HR my the lac This tr oops di. ed like the Corlitans; i deftroyed multifudes; 
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by almoft ae mountains and narrow de files. Joon 'of France; he pierced into the innermoſt qarts of tie 


the point of a rock, which riſes | aboye the .reſt, at the country; cut down the ſtanding com, 15 3 
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vent of Franciſcans. which affords. the beſt view of the | were _ Giebel which character ey e 
heir eat e en 


ie, prettieſt town in. Corſica is Vas h 530 In 1741, the French quitted the iſland; lb ce On 
- many, handſome, e and he beautify — * ba eas The a ſttong bow, recovering = elit, woe 
and a palace, in which, the Genogſe governor pſed, to re with r owed o, vigour ; 75 boys ehen wan w. 
ide. Mur inhabitants are the genteelelt people in the | men, py prieſts took th fiel Gare and Matt 
iſland, and here are the remains of a colony. of Greeks, obtained the government, eb the title of k 
which ſettled in Corſica in the beginning of the preſent the kingdom The Genoeſe being in bebe e 
7 mT caſtle of Corte, it was 1 with fo 8 ba 
Corlica was conquered by the Carthaginians nd ker Corſicans, commanded by Gaffori, 
„Wande became ſubject to the Romans. I ame Fray got his eldeſt ſon; then an Hi, 1 er | - 
2 prey to the Goths. The Saracens at le th 8 the | ſion, when þe raged, to make ſome co Ph. 
Gothe out of Corſica, and maintained Foy cr of | held 40 p bis fon dire ly over that part of th nll 
it; but it was afterwards conquered by one of the kings | which his artillery | as levelled, The Chef poets ole 
'of France, by whom it was given tu the Holy See, | but Gaffori, with the reſolution of a Romani © 
But the Saracens returning, the Corſicans were expoſed | to continue the Ars, and happily the child ef vel 
to continual wars, and were for a long time: ravaged by In 174 7585 Engliſh fleet, at the requeſt of the 
contending parties. It at length became ſubjet to the Sardinia, mbirded aſtia and San Fibrenzo, * 
l of iſa, and the Genoele wreſted it out of their | they delivered into the 105 of the e Rl 
hands, They treated the m with, the utmoſt ſoon loft them again. In 175 35 e 
tyranny, * did they riſe aA but E no | by a band of Ay e employed by the Gene 57 6k 
head to direct them, they were immediately quelled Paoli, the ſecond ſon of old Glocinto Paoli, ro mon 
In 1553, Henry II. of F rance, with the aſſiſtance 1 the command, to which he was called by che Fig 180 


— 


; Solomon emperor af the Turks, invaded e and * voice of his countrymen, He engaged 4 


* 1 
ö ſelves in providing what was neceſſary for carrying | The city of Lucca was anciently a Roman colony; 1 
: RY e war with ſpirit, and foon drove the Genoele to the | «fterwards it was comprized in the dominions of the . 
1 | corners of the iſſand. Having chus expelled the | kings of the Franks, and from them the emperors. of 1 
| e he reaified innumerable abuſes, and formed a regu- | Germany became its ſovereigns; but in the rejgn'of the 11 
' | | f ſyſtem of adminiſtration 4 he civilized the manner of emperor. Charles IV. they. openly detached themſelves hs 
. the Corſcans, eſtabliſhed an univerſity, and ſettled ſchools | from the empife, and obtained the pfotection of Spain. Wi 
forthe inftrution of children'in every village of the King: The principal perſon in the flate is the gonfalonierez 
e od es indubed the Corficans to apply to gert, | which ſignifies 2 flandard-bearer. He is drelled in'a robe 
: cultute, commeree, and other civil occupations, which of crimſon velvet, with a bonnet and ſtole. His power 
% tad been interrupted, and induſtry, ruined by the horrors | reſembles that of the doge of Venice and Genoa, but be 
) of war. The nation became firm and united, and had is ſited only his Excellency. Wich him are joined nine 
N ot France again interpoſed, the Corſican heroes would | counſellors, called anziani, or elders; Thele ten per- 
WT 6 nice aer, the Genoele from we lend: but | au, who bear the title of excellentifimi, while in de 
; when Paoli had nearly completed his ſcheme of reſtorin adminiſtration, live in the republic's palace, where theit 
ö entire freedom to'the iſland, a treaty was concluded be- expences are defrayed at the charge of the ſtate; but 
q | | tween France and Genoa, by which the former engaged | When they go abroad on their own private concerns, it 
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| yas an off 


| over the mountains to Corte, and the braye Corſicans 
, weakened by their viAories, were obliged to ſubmit. 


u Engliſh ſhip, landed at Leghorn, © 
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bi: of the Mediterranean called the Tuſcan Sea, and 


Miles in circumference, is exceeding 


and the reſt they have from abroad. They have a ſuffi | 


| and the oil 


| FOring every ſpot of ground is equally ſurpriſing and 


| pa, in order 
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iſon t 
1 The French ſent the count de Marbeuf with 


- Hionlated troops in the end of the year 1764, He 
the Rip cer of en ac tem bail 8 
with the greateſt mildneſs towards the Corſicans. War- 
like operations were now ſuſpended, and the wiſe Paoli 
improved the ſeaſon of tranquility in preparing for future 
themes of victory, and in giving perfection and ſtability 


to the civil conſtitution of his country. BoſwelPs account | 


15 75 „the French king bought of Genoa, that re- 
dier cl im to Corſica, and the next year invaded that 
01nd, Flattering manifeſtos were publiſhed to induce 
| them to become ſubject to France 3 but inflamed with 
the. love of liberty, the brave” Paoli, with his veteran 
Corficans defeated the French in ſeveral engagements. 
Hel ſupplies were ſent from France, which penetrated 


Corte was taken, the French became maſters of the iſland, 
wd in June 1769, the brave Paoli leaving Corſica in 


s E C T. xvi. 
De Republic of Lucca. ; | 
Is Situation, Extent, Produce, and Government; with a par- 
ticular Deſcription f the City of Lucca. . 


HE territories of this ſmall republic lie on that part 


onthe land fide are chiefly bounded by the Tuſcan domi- 
dions, a part only terminating on the duchy of Modena. 
This little country, which is only about thirty Italian 
ö is C2 ftuitful and well 
cultivated ; for the fertility of the ſoil and the mildneſs 
of the government have been ſuch attractive inducements 
for ſettling there, that the inhabitants of the city, and the 
150 villages belonging, to it, are computed at upwards of 
120,000, of whom between twenty and thirty thouſand 
ne able to bear arms. V 
Though this country is mountainous, it produces 
Penty of almoſt every thing but corn, of which they ge- 


derally reap only as much as ſerves them half a year; | 


dent quantity of rice, pulſe, beans, lupins, and fine cheſ- 
nuts, which the common people uſe inſtead of bread; 
Vith a variety of other fruits, and have plenty of wine: 
kewiſe exceed all other countries in their olives, 
1b. drawn from them, All corn is engroſſed and 
che ſtate, diſtributing it to the bakers, who ſell it 
the public. Yet, the induſtry of the people in im- 


amendable, and the inbabitants appear with an air 


(> earfulnel and plenty, ſeldom to be found among 
rand 0 the neighbouring countries. The vicinity of the 

Cuchy of Tuſcany keeps them conſtantly on their 
uation to preſerve their freedom; for in ſuck a 
enable an univerſal concord and ney can alone 
ain B. to tranſmit to poſterity the hleſſings of their 
2nd S LIBERTY, whoſe name they bear on their arms, 


: T is not only impteſſed on their coin, but 


drawn. Theſe are changed every two months, which, 
Mr. Addiſon obſerves, is the greateſt ſecurity to their li- 
| berty. The gonfaloniere and the nine anziani are choſen 
out of the great council, which is compoſed of two hun- 


nary council, and the other the extraordinary; but both; 
ate changed once in two years, by a new econ. 
The title of the ſtate is the M | 

Lucca. Its arms are azure, with the word t1BtRTASs org 
between two fretts of or. The ordinaty revenue of the 
republic is about 400,000 ſcudi, or about 80,000]. ſter- 
ling. It maintains a regular body of five hundred men; 
and ſeventy Swiſs, as a guard for the gonfaloniere and the 
JP TETRIS, 
| The city of Lucca, the reſidence of the government; 
is ſituated in the forty-third deg. fifty-two minutes north 
latitude, and in the eleventh deg. twenty-ſeven minutes 
| eaſt longitude, in a moſt delightful plain of fifteen or 
twenty miles in extent, terminating in eminences, di- 


| meadows, and corn-fields, Every thing that can con- 


tribute to uſe and pleaſure is here in great plenty. The 


city is regularly fortified. with eleven baſtions faced with 
brick, and is about three. Italian miles in compaſs; on 
the ramparts is a delightful walk for the citizens, under 
the trees planted on them. The inhabitants amount to 
ſomewhat more than 40,000, among whom are, great num 
bers of artizans and manufacturers, who carry on a con- 


are handſome, the ſtreets broad and well paved, but moſt 
of them irregular. The ftate-palace is a large building, 
and includes the arſenal, which contains arms for 20,000 
men. The cathedral is a Gothic ſtructure, which has 
ſome admirable paintings, and in the veſtry are eight 
large filver buſts, and a golden crucifix of moſt exquiſite 
workmanſhip. This cruciſix is ſaid to have been pledged 
by the Piſans for. 24,000 ſcudi, for a limited term; but 
as they. deferred redeeming it till the laſt day, and 
then came too late, the gates of Lucca were fhut againſt 
them. The chief relic. in this church is the volto ſanto, 
a wooden crucifix, which they believe was carved by the 
diſciple Nicodemus, and is very different from the others, 
the body being covered either with a robe of velvet or 
damaſk, embroidered with gold, and on the head, inflead 
of a wreath of thorns, is a gold crown. glittering with 
jewels. It has ſeveral filver lamps continually burning 
before it, and ſtands in a chapel adorned with columns 
of porphyry and marble, where it daily receives the moſt 
profound adoration of the people, and, as a farther mack 
of the city's veneration, the impreſſion of it is ſtruck on 
their coin. > 41 Te SDA al 
The ſee of Lucca, like ſome. others, is under the im- 
mediately juriſdiction of the pope, which intitles the biſhop 
to the pallium and croſs, like an archbiſhop, and on pub- 
lic ſolemnities, the canons are dreſſed like cardinals, 
On the high altar of the church of St. Maria Corto 
Landini, is the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary by Guido 
Rhent᷑; and on each ſide of it are ſome other pieces by the 
ſame hand. Another altar exhibits the Virgin Mary in 
the clouds, and two perſons kneeling before her, with a 
Latin inſcription to this purpoſe, ** May our fins be co- 
e yered by her ſnow-like innocence.” The roof of this 


0 gates, and all their public buildings, 


_ 


church is covered with fine * in freſco and gildingy 


4 . and 


dred and forty nobles, one half of whom forms the ordi- 


oft Serene Republic of 


verſified with villages, ſeats, ſummer- houſes, vineyards; _ 


ſiderable trade, particularly in filk goods. The houſes 


muſt be incognito, and in a cloſe ſedan, with the curtains _ 
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& dies ignorant of her goodneſs and clemency.” _ 


—— 
- 


and its altats ate adorned with excellent, pieces of ſeulß 


tdtune in marble. - F ROE AATITIS „ 
In St. Augufline's church is an image of the Virgin | 
Mary; with an infant Jeſus on her left-arm, under which | 


| is an inſcription. in Latin to the following purport-: 
% This image of the Mother of God, which formerly 


% flood to be adored without the church of St, Augul- him ſuch eſteem, that the princes of - the co 
him a preſent of the mountain, to diſpoſe 


tine, being ſtruck with a' ſtone from the hand of an 
e impious gameſter, is famous for the wonderful effuſion 
«© of blood which followed : ſhe received the blow her- 

« ſelf ; and, to fave her infant ſon, miraculouſly moved 

* him from the right to the left arm. It is likewiſe ter- 
« rible for having cauſed the earth to open, and through 

« the chaſm ſending this mbnſter of impiety quick into 

tc hell. The moſt illuſtrious and reverend canons of the 
© the Vatican, as a token of their veneration for this 
three-fold miracle, cauſed a golden crown to be placed 


% on this image in the year 1690.” Without the church | 


is ſhewn both the place where this fellow was at play, 
and where the image ſtood in the church wall z but it is 
now placed in a particular chapel, where is alſo ſeen 
the ſtone faſtened to an iron ring, and the opening of 
the earth, which the vulgar believe to be bottomleſs, and 

ta terminate perpendicularly in hell, but is too narrow 


to receive a man of any bulk: however, it has an iron | 


cover faſtened with two iron bolts, and near the image 
is this inſcription : “ To efface his crime the Virgin 
«© pours forth ſtreams of blood; but the impious wretch 


In the center of one of the ſquares of this city, is a 
white marble ſtatue of the Virgin Mary upon a high 


„ | $5 
Phe ſkill and induſtry of the inhabitants in their ſilk 
and other manufactures have gained this city the honour- 
able (ſurname of the Induſtrious. Here are ſeen more 
young women in the ſtreets, ſhops, churches, and ſchools, 
than in any other part of Italy. The police is very com- 
mendable, and great attention is ſhewn to the ſuppreſſion 
of luxury, ſuperfluous magnificence, and ſuch diſſipa- 
tions, as often prove deſttuctive to. families, where no 
ſuch reſtraints take place. At entering the city, tra- 
vellers muſt deliver up their fire-arms ; but on informing 
the guard at what gate they intend to go out, when they 
leave the city, they are ſure to find them there : they are 
likewiſe allowed to wear their ſwords three days, but af- 
tet wards muſt have a particular licence, which is gene- 
rally granted only to perſons of high rank, and to the 
knights of Malta and St. Stephen. | 


* 0 OR G1, VANE. 
The Republic of St. Marino. - 
Its Situation, Hiſtory, and Gyvernment. - - 


HIS ſmall ſtate is incloſed by Romagna and Ur- 
| bino, and conſiſts of a very high craggy mountain, 
with ſome eminences lying at its foot. The town, the 

feat of this republic; is ſeated on the ſummit of this lofty 
mountain, where it is generally hid among the clouds, 
and the ftreets are ſometimes covered with ſnow, when it 
is clear and warm weather in all the country round. 


12 


There is ſaid to be neither ſpring nor rivulet in the whole 


dominion ;z but the people are well provided with large 
ciſterns and refervoirs of rain and ſnow water. The wine 
that grows on the ſides of- their mountain is extremely 
good, and much better than any on the cold fide of the 
Appenines, and their cellars have a natural advantage that 


renders them extremely cool in the hotteft ſeaſons ; for | 


they have generally in the ſides of them deep holes that 
run into the hollows of the hill, whence there conſtantly 
iſſues a breathing kind of vapours, fo very chilling in the 
fummer time, that a man can ſcarce ſuffer his hand in 
the wind of them. | 5 pes 
They have three caſtles, five churches, and three con- 
vents, and reckon about five thouſand perſons in their 
community. Both the inhabitants and the hiſtorians who 
mention this little republic, give the following account 
of its origin. St? Marine, by birth a Dalmatian, and by 
trade a maſon, was employed above one thouſand three 


J 


| they devolved their whole authority into the hands of the | 
| council of ſixty. The arengo, however, is ſtill called to- 


| 
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,; On 
hundred years . Jn . 
he had finiſhed bis work, retired to this e and after 
as finding it very proper for the life of a hermir whic 
he led in the greateſt rigours and aulterities of reli nich 
He had not been here Jong before he wrought s *: wir] 
which, joined with his extraordinary. ſan ity, - 
untry made 

as ARA © as 4 Aupoſe of it at his 
own diſeretion. His reputation quick! 1 
gave tiſe to the republic which calls PPT they es 
ſo that the commone-wealth of St. Marino may boaſt 1 


FIR. * 


| | leaſt a nobler origin than that of Rome; the one bai 


been at firſt an aſylum for robbers and murderers, 1 
the other the reſort of perſons eminent for their piety, 
To this faint the beſt of their churches is dedicaus 
and there his. aſhes are depoſited, His ſtatue ſtands over 
the high altar, holding in its hands a mountain crowned 
wich three callles, which are alſo the arms of the com. 
mon-wealth. To his protection they attribute the lon 
duration of their ſtate, and conſider him ax the preatef 
ſaint next the bleſſed Virgin; and fo high is their yeners. 
tion for him, that, by a law in their ſtatute book, ſuch z 


ſpeak diſteſpectfully of him are to be puniſhed ia the ſame 


manner as thoſe who are convicted of blaſphemy, 
This inconfiderable republic has laſted above 1 
years, in which. time all the other ſtates of Italy have 
frequently changed their maſters and forms of gorem- 
ment. Their whole hiſtory is comprized in two purchaſes 


2 


made of a neighbouring priace, and in a war, in which 


they afliſted the pope againſt the lord of Rimini. 
About two hundred and ninety years after this, they 
aſſiſted pope Pius II. againſt Malateſta ford of Rimini, 
and having helped to conquer him, received 'from the 
' pope, as a reward for theit aſſiſtance, four little caſtles, 
This they repreſent as the flouriſhing time of the com- 
mon- wealth, when their dominions reached half-way up 
a neighbouring hill; however, they are now reduced to 
their antient limits: but were they to be attacked, they 
would probably ſell their liberty as dear as poſlible ; for 
there is but one road to climb up to them, and they have 
a very ſevere law againſt any of their own people that ea · 
ters the town by another path, leſt a new one ſhould be 
worn out on the ſides of their mountain; and all whoare 
capable of bearing arms are exerciſed, and ready at x 
moments e.... ! 
The government of this commonwealth was origiaally 
lodged in what they termed the arengo, a great couneil, 
in which every houfe had its repreſentative : but finding 
great confuſion ariſe fiom ſuch à multitude of Rateſmen, 


gether in caſes of extraordinary importance, and if, after 
due ſummons, any member is abſent, he is to be fi 
to the value of about a penny Engliſh, which the fatute 
ſays he ſhall pay without any diminution or favour. In 
the ordinary courſe of government, the council of fixt, 
which, notwithſtanding the name, conſiſts but of forty 
perſons has the adminiftration of affairs. They ar 
made up half out of the noble families, and half out d 
the commoners, but are not admitted till they are twet- 
ty-five years of age. Theſe decide every thing by bal 
lotting, and chuſe the officers of the commonwealt | 
They thus far agree with the great council of Venice 
but enjoy a much more extenſive power ; for no * 
can ſtand that is not confirmed by two-thirds of - 
council, into which no perſon can be admitted during tnt 
life of his father, nor two be in it of the ſame family, "0 
any one enter but by electron, =+-- 
| The principal olicers of the commonwealth * 
two capitaneos, whoſe power reſembles that of the ths 
Roman confuls ; but they are choſen every fix mon 0 
Some have ſerved this office fix o 23 Er, but 
ſame perſon never enjoys it twice luccelnvely. . , 
The third officer 5 commiſſary, who judges u 
civil and criminal affairs; but as alliances, Fe 1 
riages, and friendſhips, and alſo perſonal feu 35 cou 
. „e ht, in ſo ſmall a ſtate, obſtruct the co 
of juſtice, if this office was in the hands of mt 
own number, the commiſſary is always 2 foreignet: 


who 


} 


is choſen for three years, and maintained out 0 
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| Ic integrity ; h is joined in commiſſion with the 
| ty; he is joi | | 
ee aal adde much in the ſame manner as the 


Norder 


ol the Middle Part of 1 


weſt eighty, | | 


Account of its many fens and wild deſart places. 
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bel, He: muſt be 2 door ol Jaw, and a man. of 


f London under the lord mayor. 
The Prion man in the ſtate is the phy b who muſt 
alſo be a ſtranger: he is maintained atthe lic expence, 
andis obliged to keep a-borſe to viſit the lick; and to in- 
belt all the drugs that are imported. He muſt be at 
Fi thirty-five years of age, a doctor of che faculty, 


eminent for his honeſty and piety, that the common | and 


not be depopulated by his raſhneſs or igno- 
ages” that they may not ſuffer long under a bad 
choice; he is elected only for three years, Another per- 
ſon, who makes no ordinary figure, is the ſchool-maſter, 
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j The ſtatutes of the republic are printed in one volume 


in folio, and in tha chapter on the public miniſters it is 
 faid,, that when an ambaſſador is diſpatched from the 
republic to any foreign Rate, be ſhall: be allowed, out of 
the treaſury, to the value of a ſhilling a dax. 

Inga ſhort, ſays Mr. Addiſon, from whom we have bor- 
towed this account, theſe people are eſteemed: yery ho- 


hd 


—- . 


neſt and rigorous in the execution of juſtice, and ſeem 


'to enjoy more content and happineſs a their rocks 
ows, than the other Italians in the teſt val- 
lies in the world. Indeed nothing can be a greater inftance 


of. the natural love of mankind for liberty, and of their 
averſion to arbitrary government, than ſuch 2 ſavage 
mountain covered with people, while, in the ſame coun- 


and there are ſcarce any pexſons in the: place who have 
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* Tuscany in gener. 
I Situation, Extent, Produce, bot Springt, and Rivers. Its 
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ALY, containing the Grand Duchy of Tuscany and tne 
Dominions of the Pope. ; ARCS eee ee 


REA ” 


| 8 EC T. . 5 IP . th 4 ameihyſts, fine jaſpers, cornelians, lapis-lazuli, borax, 
| / Aland black ſlate for tables; cryſtals, alum, beautiful mar- 
ble, ſtone, iron ore, ſulphur, quick-ſilver, and in Cala- 


bria, manna is gathered from the aſh and elm. It oozes 
out on the taking off the tind, and conſequently is not 


a production of the air but of the tree. The bees car 
| off a great deal of it, the remainder is applied in ul. 


pope = AR ney obo elle, het. 
At the foot of Mount St. Giuliano, on the borders of 
the territory of Lucca, are ſeveral bot ſprings, which 


great numbers having experienced- their ſalubrious effects. 
They are not properly ſulphureous, and the taſte is plea- 
ſant, like good ſpring-water. The degree of heat is not 
the ſame in all the ſprings. At Vicaſcio the bath is but 


the wealth of theſe countries is depoſited in the palaces | degrees by Farenheit's thermometer. The Lagoni at 


lts great variety of hills, valleys, and plains, render 
© Country very pleaſant. - The ſoil, which is extremely 
ertile, abounds in corn, oranges, lemons, and all the 


- Other fruit known in Europe, beſides oil and excellent 


vie, The oil, however, bears little proportion to 
dig multitude of olive-trees, which are ſubje& to a 
itemper, that ſhews itſelf in knots and tubercles, oc- 
caioned, by worms. Of the wines, a kind of white, 


called la Verdee, is particularly eſteemed, and 
*e0 la Verdee, is pa ſteemed, and the greateſt l 
part is ſaid to be 25 to Bagiand. Ihe 5 here choſe his conſort the famous Catharine out of this fa- 


are alſo very rich, 


he air of ſeveral places in this duchy is dhe, on 
here 
ue valuable ſalt pits, Here are alſo found Chalcedonies, 


Monte Cerboli have a vehement ebullition, attended 
with a great noiſe, and contain ſulphur, alum, vitriol, 
and falt : the heat much exceeds that of boiling water: 
here is cryſtallized ſulphur, a new and uncommon ſpecies 
of cryſtal. Another ſpring in this part of the country 
has 126 degrees of heat, with a ſulphureous ſmell, and 
it uſed to bathe in. Ih the baths de la Galeria are 
both cold and warm ſulphureous ſprings, with petroleum 
floating on the ſurface. ' Beſides theſe there are ſeveral 
others. „ 


riſes in the Appennine mountains in the — of 
Florence, and after receiving the Sieva, Peſa, and Elſa, 


into the ſea. | 

| This country was called Etruria, or Tuſcia, from 
its ancient inhabitants the Etrurii or Tuſcani ; but the 
preſent duchy does not comprehend all the ancient 
Etruria. In the ancient republic of Florence, the family 
of Medicis acquired by commercial arts the wealth and 
grandeur of princes, whence king Henry II. of France 


ſource in the territories of Sienna, through which it runs 


mily. The emperor Charles V. in 1531, created Alex- 
ander Medicis duke of Florence, and afterwards gave him 


bl 


2 


try, the Campania of Rome is almoſt deſtitute of inha- 


cany to medicinal uſes, and in France to giving a gloſs | 


have been mentioned by Pliny, and are ſtill in high vogue, 


juſt luke - warm; but that at Morba has a heat of 104 


The principal river in this country is the Arno, which 


falls below Piſa into the ſea. The Oambrone has its 


Margaret his natural daughter in marriage. Coſmo I. the 
ſucceſſor of Alexander, Was, in 1 569, declared mw 
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duke of Florence, by pope Pius V. which was tatified by 
the emperor, on condition of his holding it as a ſief of 
. the empire; and in 1699 the emperor conferted on the 
great duke the title of royal highneſ ee. 
John Gaſton, the laſt great duke, having no heirs, it 
Was ſtipulated by the quadruple alliance in 1718, that 
the duchy would for ever be acknowledged a fief of the 
Roman empire, and that with the conſent of the Ger- 
manic body,” the emperor ſhould confer it on the king of 
Spaig's eldeft fon by the ſecond marriage, from him to 
. evolve to his male deſcendants ; but that Leghorn was 
always to remain a free port. This was confirmed by 
feveral ſucceeding treaties; but a war breaking out in 
1733, in which the emperor loſt the kingdoms of Na- 
— and Sicily, Don Carlos, who had been one up 
at the great duke's court, cauſed himſelf to be proctaimed 
king, and at the peace of 1736 retained: the poſſeſſion of 
theſe kingdoms, On the other hand it was ſtipulated, 
that after the demiſe of the preſent poſſeſſor, Tuſcany | 
was to devolve to the houſe of Lorrain in lieu of that 
duchy, which was to be reſigned to king Staniſlaus. 
This took place in 1737, and ſoon after the duke of 
Lorrain and the great duke of Tuſcany made an agree- 
ment with the princeſs dowager Palatine, ſiſter to the 
late great duke, concerning the moveable parts of the 
ſucceſſion, by virtue of which ſhe transferred to the 
duke the vaſt treaſure of jewels, ſtatues, paintings, and 
other curioſities, of which particular mention will be 
made in treating of Florence. 3 DR og Ka 
The arms of the great duke are, or, fix globes gules, 
with the lillies of France in the uppermoſt. The ſhield 
js ſurmounted by a regal crown, in which is a full red 
lilly, The helmet is alſo crowned, and the creſt is a bird 
holding in his right talons a ring, from which hangs a | 
label, whereon the world SEMPER is written. 
There is here an order of knighthood, called the or- 
der of St. Stephen, inſtituted by Coſmo I. in 1554. Its 
privileges are very like thoſe of the order of Malta. 
The great duke is always grand maſter, and the chief 
reſidence of the knights is at Piſa, in treating of which 
city we ſhall give a more particular account of that 
. 5 „ 
The ordinary revenue of the grand duke is computed 
at about three millions of piaſtres per annum. In 1753 
the military force of this duchy was ſettled at three regi- 
ments of foot, and one of dragoons of 500 men; but 
in 1755, another regiment of dragoons was raiſed, and 
the militia was formed into regiments. However, this 
duchy is ſaid to be able, in caſe of neceſſity, to bring into 
the field 30,000 men, and to fit out twenty ſhips of war, 
twelve gallies, and Tome galleaffes. 1 
The chief officer of this duchy is a governor appointed, 
by the emperor as grand duke. He refides at Florence, 
where is alſo a council of regency, the military board, 
and other ſtate offices. | UNCöd4 
The countries of which this great duchy is compoſed, 
are the following; the territories of Florence, Piſa, and 
Sienna, with the States of Preſidii and Piombino. 
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SECT. I. 
: The FLORENTINO, or Territory of FLORENCE. 


Tis Situation, Produce, and the Manner in which its an- 
tient Inhabitants Iift their Liberty; with a particular De- 
feription of the City of Florence, and the Manners of the 
'  Tubabitants, „„ Beans 75 


HIS is the moſt conſiderable part of the duchy of 
1 Tuſcany, both for extent and opulence, It is 
divided in the middle by the river Arno, and is bounded 
on the north by the Bologneſe and Romania, on the 
eaſt by the Eccleſiaſtjcal State, on the ſouth by the Sien- 
neſe, and on the weſt by Piſa and the republic of 
Lucca. | 1 
Te territory of Florence is well cultivated and po- 
pulous, and juſtly eſteemed an excellent country. The 
environs of the city of Florence are particularly delight- 
ful, from the variety of the well-cultivated hills and dales; 


ſents an infinite variety of brown and'yelloy 
by a little help of the imagination, Lene, ib Bure, 00 


| 


3 


formed a republic; for which the inhabitants 
licence from the emperor Rodolphus for fix 


f 
. 


 apprehenſions and jealouſies ſrom theincreaf 


ment had the misfortuneits offend the Me . 


the coneluſion of the peace in 15305 the 
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| of the city, which is.generally reckoned to contain fe- 


from that in other places, the c being changed by then 
into b for inſtance, they ſay hoſa, inftead of ja; al 
their accent is ſo guttural, that they are called the Iain 
Swiſs. However, they write much better, having, fd 
the improvement of the Tuſcan tongue, a celebrated (+ 
| ciety of learned men, who ſtyle themſelves Academia Dei 
Cruſca. Since the year 1738, a riding academy #8 
erected, and ſince 1753, an academy of agricullut, 
conſiſting of a hundred members. 


A faint ſhadow o | 
|| among the nobility, ſome of whom are ſtiled ſenatos 
though they in reality conſtitute nothing more that 
| magiltracy, | 


Palace, which faces a large market called Ja Piazz © 

Gran Duca, is a marble ſtatue of Hercules killing Cacth 
both bigger than the life, by Baccio Bandinelli ; off 
to which, is David triumphing over Goliah, by 
Angelo. | 
fountain, with a boy graſping a fiſh, in bronze, 
another ſtatue of Hercules killing Cacus. 
hall in the palace one hundred and ſeve 
long, and ſeventy-four broad; but it is too dark 
ever, on account of its ſpaciouſnels, 
mage ceremonies, and for the dances on 
which are annually performed by a company 
of both ſexes, when the ducal family are ge 
ſent, and the duke diſtributes the appo 
the beſt dancers. 


ro r "a - 
marble, and a ſort bf lars; which, when enges my 


tepteſent 
Its $6.56 
Obtained z 
if thoulng 
* filled wit 
of the family of Medicis. In the war — — 
peror Charles V. and pope Clement VII em« 


trees, landſcapes, the ruins of caſtles,” and ſe 
agteeable objects. Nenn 15 987 . 


Antiently the city of Florene 


e, with 


guilders, but its ariſtocr atical government wa 


his army into the eity, and Having aboliſhed ce 

lican conſtitution, nominated” Alexander de 1 
duke, preſcribing him a model of government, ang erg 
doning the city, * on condition that, for the e 
ſhould pay obedience to the emperor, and the wenn 


appointed over it. „ 1 
as Fhe principal city is Florence, in Italian Fiorers,. g1 
which is delightfully ſituated between mountains cg. w 
vered with olive-trees, vines, farms, ſeats, and villa Z * 
in the four hundred and thirty-ninth degree forty-two w 


minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh geo: 
forty-ſeven minutes eaſt longitude. It is divided 25 
two unequal parts by the Arno, which, with is ou 
{tone bridges, adds to the beautiful appearance of the | 
city. With reſpect to curioſities worthy the notice of 
a'traveller, it is, next to Rome, the principal city in 
all Italy. The Florentines pride themſelves fo much 
in its elegance, that they imagine nothing equals it, 
The ſtreets are indeed clean, and paved with very bro 
ſtones, but moſt of them are narrow and crooked, any 
many of them have ſcarce room for a cartiage to pik, 
The number of houſes, amounts to about 9000, and 
among them are ſome magnificent floge buildings; bn 
their palaces are not ſo numerous as to claim a fupe- 
riority over thoſe of Turin, Geriea, and Rome. Thr 
paper windows, which, after the Italian manner, zy 
every. where ſeen, ate no ſmall diminution to the beauy 


venteen market - places, ſeven fountains, ſix columns; ta 
pyramids, 160 public ſtatues, forty - four parifh-churcha, 
twelve priories, fifty four convents, twenty-four ecclel- 
aſtical fraternities, and thirty-ſeven hoſpitals and charity 
ble foundations. The number of inhabitants is computtd 


The pronunciation of the Italian here, differs mud 


Imitat 
and b 
ingui 
artiſts 


The greateſt unde d 
the city conſiſts in its woollen and ſilk Ruffs, and ele 
the nobility not only trade as merchants, but keep ſhops 

7 the antient tepublic fill tema 


At the entrance of the Palazzo Vecchio, or the Ol 
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Michad 
phy 


In the middle. of the court is 2 po 1 


nty-two ſet 


it is. ed, for bY 
it is uſt dn 


St. Job 

15 peaſus 
necally 1 
inted prizes 
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On the cieling and walls 7 
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and in the neighbourhood of that city is a kind of white 


are painted in freſeo, the moſt rema 
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republic ce 
5 1 dlerving the marble” ſtatues of ſeveral dukes, and 
omit u who were of the houſe of Medicis, Here 


two popes: 1 oye _ OT 
_ M...vifc a; moſt admirable ſtatue of Victory, wit! 
at at her feet, by Michael Angelo and alſo ſi | 
duellen matble groups, by Vincenzio Roſſt, repre! 
| @nting ſix of | the exploits, of Hercules; his daſhing 
— ainſt a rock, bis killing the Centaur, his 
throwing iomedes to wild horſes, his carrying a terri- 
nge wild boar alive upon bis ſhoulders, his helping Atlas 
to bear up the ſky, and his victory over the gen of the 
nee, . , Pn! 
To the duke's wardrobe are ten or twelve large clo- 
eas fyll of plate, grest part of which is finely chaſed 
ind ſet with jewels. Here are alſo: abundance of 
Turkiſh arms and bridles profuſely enriched with jewels, 


o 


1 


vhich pope. Pius V. in 1569, crovned Coſmo I, as firſt 
great duke of Florence. It is made of gold; and adorned 
vith a great number of jewels. But what is eſteemed 
moſt valuable is the palliotto, - or altar-eloth, covered 
with pearls, rubies, and ather ſtones; among the reſt, 
two gems called aqua marina, in ſize equal to a large 
walnut, are ſaid to be of ineſtimable value. On both 
les the arms of Auſtria and Florence are joined to- 
gether, and in the middle of the palliotto Coſmo II. is 
repreſenzed in an emboſſed work of gems and enamel, 
10d his robe is richly ſet with diamonds. On the altar 


of table before which he kneels is a crown entirely cover- 
vel & with diamond. nh 36 ont bigs 
* Near the Old Palace under the Loggia, commonly 
0u called de Lanzi, are three fine ſtatues, the firſt of Judith 
and with Holofernes at her feet, of bronze; another, of the 
* me metal, repreſenting Perſeus with Meduſa's head: the 
and third piece, where admiration can never be ſatisfied, is a 
1 goup repreſenting a young warlike Roman carrying off 
* a Sabine. virgin; he is tranſported with joy on account of 
In his booty, while her father lies proſtrate on the ground, 
oh with looks full of the moſt paſſionate grief and rage. The 
v npe of the Sabines is expreſſed in baſſo relievo on the pe- 
* deſtal, and the performance of this piece does great honour 
is; to Giovanni Bologna, , ueT YE ET» 
"We In the ſquare before the Palazzo Vecchio is a very 
. grand fountain, adorned with ſhells, cornucopias, and 


Tritons of braſs, of a very large ſize; and in the center 
1s Neptune drawn in a large ſhell, reſembling a triumphal 
car, by four horſes, two of which are of braſs, and the 
other two of white marble, _ „„ 

In this ſquare is likewiſe the Fabrica degli Uffici, on 


l, the ground-floor of which the principal magiſtrates of 
10 the city live together, for the better maintenance of the 
„ 1 public tranquility, and the more ſpeedy. diſpatch of bu- 


nes. The firſt ſtory is filled with artiſts employed for 


Dy 
oy the duke's wardrobe and gallery, particularly in Floren- 
* ine works, where nature and painting are ſurpriſingly 


nitated by the proper arrangement of ſparks of gems, 


1 and bits of the fineſt marble inlaid. This place is diſ- 
ſhops nguſhed by the name of il Scrittorio, and though the 
2 atifts chiefly work for the duke, yet the moſt induſtrious 


Bind time to make toys to 
are (old at a great price. 7 I 
The uppermoſt ſtory of this ſtructure contains the fa- 
ous gallery, in which is a noble collection of baſſo relie- 


diſpoſe of to foreigners, which 


1 


ieling is covered with paintings repreſenting the arts and 
tk the moſt eminent perſonages of the city: of 
'"oence, and hiſtorical pieces. The walls on each ſide 
ſe hung with portraits of the moſt illuſtrious perſons of 


* — wn of Medicis, and over theſe, on the entablature, 
re is © mall portraits of generals, miniſters -of ſtate, and 
4 "ts; and oppoſite to them the buſts of learned men, 


Cn which is that of the great Sir Iſaac Newton. The 
Cee of ſtatues is really amazing : among theſe is 
1118 ſtooping to view himſelf in a well of Parian 


o dah | 

ob Bn an excellent performance ; Bacchus, with a gob- 

I pr teclin 7 left hand, leaning upon a Faunus, who is 

izes 0 18 5 deen him; and near this antique ſtands a Bac- 

is c000 e echus > anos Angelo, being a copy of the former. 

Vemen N mp ding upon a tyger, both of bronze, is juſtly reck- 
d © of the moſt remarkable pieces here; but the 


ate wanting. 


70 The pedeſtal on which it ſtands is the 


/ 


of Flotenee. A traveller ought not to 


ind in a particular cloſet is ſhewn the crown with 


% and ſtatues, In its form it reſembles the Greek II; the 
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work of Guiberti, and, on one ſide of it is repreſented, 
ia baſſo relievo, the ſtory, of Ariadne, and on another a 
 facrifice. to Bacchus, Farther in the gallery are to bz 
ſeen Mats and Venus, Cupid and Pyſche, ſeveral Gany- 
medes, Marſyas, a philoſopher, a Venus ſitting and. draw- 
ing a thorn out of her foot; a veſtal, with the holy, fre 


burning before her, &c. Among 


| the buſts or heads, the 
moſt curious are thoſe. of Alexander the. Great, three 
times Ngbec: than "the life, and Agrippa, Caligula, and 

Otho 3 the buſts of Antinous, Nerva, Aiius Verus, Ca- 
racalla, Pertinax, and ſeveral others,, in fine alabaſter; 
Among theſe. pieces is alſo: a bronze head of Michael 
Ai done by himſelt. nar 11s 
Out of the gallery you enter feverat cabinets full of 
curioſities, which are well worth ſeeing. In the firſt. 
are above an hundred and: twenty portraits of celebrated 
painters, moſt of them done by the perſons they are de- 
ſigned for, and all in gilt frames, with the names over 
each of them; among theſe is fir Godfrey Kneller. - In 
the middle of the chamber ſtands the ſtatue of - Cardinal 
Leopold de Medicis, of white marble, He was a great 
 encourager of arts and ſciences, particularly of painting. 
The next cabinet contains a noble collection of large 
porcelain vaſes, &c; There is alſo ſuewn in this apart- 
ment a large table, on which is repreſented birds, flowers, 
fruit, and feſtoons, in excellent Florentine work: twenty- 
five. perſons were employed thirteen years in performing 
this curious piece. In another cabinet the chief Scrip- 
ture hiſtories are exquiſitely painted on gems by Bruggel. 
In the next chamber is to be ſeen the anatomy of a hu- 
man head in wax, and alſo the gradual putrifaction of 
the body, till at laſt it terminates in a bare ſkeleton. 
Theſe were performed by a Sicilian eccleſiaſtic, and Mr. 
Keyſler obſerves, that however diſagreeable ſuen a ſpecta- 
cle may be to timorous ſelf- love, the execution is ſo na- 
tural and delicate, that a perſon is never tired with view 
ing it. The ſame admirable artiſt has in the ſame man- 
net exhibited the various ſtages and effects of the plague; 
In another chamber is a * collection of mathema- 
tical inſtruments. Among the optical rarities are ſeveral 
| heads and trophies of ſtandards, colours, ſpears, &c. paint- 
ed on a table, which when viewed through a glaſs in a 
2 exhibit the picture of the preſent duke's grand- 
On entering the Tribuna, the eye is immediately ſtruck 
with fix marble ſtatues ſtanding in the center, among 
which is the celebrated ſtatue called the Venus de Me- 
dicis; which has been unanimouſly eſteemed to ſurpaſs 


ſculpture throughout the whole world. The inſcription - 
on the baſe ſhews it to be the work of Cleomenes, an 
Athenian, the ſon of Apollodorus. This incomparable 
ſtatue ſtands between two others of the ſame goddeſs, 
which in any other place would paſs for admirable 
pieces; but here they ſerve rather as foils to the Venus 
of Medicis, only increaſing the admiration of it, while 
their own excellencies are quite unnoticed. That on her 
right hand is twice as big, holding the golden apple, 
and is termed Venus Victrix; the other, a noble. ftatue 
by Hercules Fertata, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Venus, 
Urania. On one fide of this laſt ſtatue is a dancing 
Faunus, whoſe ſportiveneſs and agility 'are finely ex- 
preſſed, Michael Angelo is faid to have added the head 
and arms; but the piece is originally aſcribed to no leſs 
a perſon than Praxiteles. Next to this is Artetino, an 
old man reſting upon one knee, and whetting a broad 
knife upon a ſtone, with his head erect, and, as it were, 
liſtening with great attention; but very cautious of be- 
ing obſerved. The head and hair of this piece are par- 
ticularly admired. The ſixth piece is a group repreſent- 
ing. two wreſtlers engaged, and one of them throwing 
his antagoniſt, who, in the ſtruggle, at the ſame time 
breaks his own arm. The heads in this group are, alſo 
executed with admirable ſkill. It is ſaid that this piece 
was dug up at Rome. V 

The remarkable diamomd that uſed to be ſhewn here 
has been removed from the Tribuna to the duke's private 
cabinet; but an exact model, made of yellowiſh ; glzfs, 
now ſupplies the place of it, The original, according 
to Tavernier, weighs 140 carats and a half, and was 


| the largeſt diamond in Europe; till Mr. Pitt brought 
| 85 3 85 from 


not only all the ſtatues in Florence, but any piece of. 
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there are 312 medallions, 1600 gc 
nnd about 2200 of copper. The gold, filver, and copper 


that fide, of the Doric order, thoſe of the middle Tonic, 
and the third Corinthian. - The apartments are well fur- 
niſhed, eſpecially with fine pictures, and the cielings 


he may hear and ſee what paſſes in the feveral courts of 
judicature. This gallery is ſix hundred paces in length, 


part repreſenting the manſions of bliſs, and below them 
the place of torments. Under the cupola js the choir, 
the pillars of which are intermixed with the ſtatues of 


ſtand three marble ſtatues of a large ſize, one of the 


baſſo relievo, that Michael Angelo, in the extacy of his 


of John the Baptiſt. Over the third door are three ſta- 


wrought by the body of St. Zenobius, on its being re- 


nent perſons, and done by Apollonius, a Greek, Andrea 


of John the Baptiſt ſtanding before it. 


which is the more remarkable, as it may be read back- 
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from the Eaſt- Indies a diamond that exceeded it, which 
was ſold to the Regent of France, and is the moſt coftly 
and ſuperb jewel belonging to that crown: the great duke 
is faid to have bought his of a Jefuit for 75, Ooo feudi, 
about 18,750/. but the father had a moſt exorbitant 
profit, having given only a fingle paolo, or about feven- 
pence ſtecling for it on the Piazza di Navona, where it 
was offered to fale as a bit of cryſtaalll. 
In a particular cloſet in the Tribuna are kept feveral 
vaſes of Japis-lazuli, jaſper, cornelian, agate, &c; ſome 
ſet in gold, and enriched with jewels of a prodigious va- 
lue. Here is alſo a moſt rich and admirable cabinet, 
of lapis-lazuli, for keeping intaglios and camei, or gems 
cut in relievo. The hiſtorical and mythological intaglios 
amount to a thouſand. Beſides thefe, and many others, 
gold medals, 800 ſilver, 


medals, ſtruck in honour of cities and ſtates,” amount to 
| A300 pieces. In ſhort, the whole collection is compoſed 
of 14000 antique medals, and 8000 modern. 


The palace where the great duke uſually reſides, is | he awoke he had: the pleaſure of _ the cauſe of hi 


called the Pallazzo de Pitti, where the beſt front is next 
the gardens; the columns of the firſt ſtory being on 


beautifully painted by the great maſters. From this pa- 


lace is a covered gallery for the great duke to go to the | or weak eyes. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that this piece i 


Palazgo Vecchia, where, through little private apertures, 


fix paces in breadth, and eight in height, and on the 
walls on both ſides are fine hiſtorical paintings. 
Te prineipal church is the cathedral, called St. Maria 
del Fiore, which is four hundred and ninety feet long, 
and three hundred and eighty Engliſh feet to the top of 
the croſs. Fhe cupola is octangular, and the breadth of 
each fide twenty-five feet; the paintings in the upper 


the twelve apoſtles in white marble. On the great altar 


Sepreme God and Father fitting, the two others repre- 
ſenting the dead body of Chrift, ſupported by an angel, 
done by Bandine li. heh *˙„ £64 
Oppoſite to the cathedral is the church of St. John the 
Baptiſt, ſuppoſed to have been anciently the temple of 
Mars, It is of an oQtangular form, and has three braſs 
gates, formerly gilt, on which ſeveral hiſtories of the 
Id and New Teſtament are fo admirably expreſſed in 


admiration, could not forbear ſaying they were worthy. 
of being the gates of paradiſe. Over the chief entrance 
are three marble ſtatues repreſenting Chriſt's baptiſm, 
with three braſs ſtatues over the door, of the decollation 


tues in bronze, of John the Baptiſt diſcourſing with a 
Phariſee and a Scribe. In the court before the middle 
gate, is a fine pillar of granite, which was a preſent from 
the Piſans to the city of Florence. Near them ſtands an- 
other column, erected in memory of a pretended miracle 


moved from St. Laurence's to the cathedral church, when 


nis bier accidentally touching the trunk of a dry elm, | phagi are cuſhions of red jaſper, profulely e 
jewels; the expence of each cuſhion is ſaid to 


that lay upon the ground, they pretend that it immedi- 
ately became ſound and cloathed with the livelieſt verdure. 
In the church are ſixteen large pillars of oriental granite. 
The whole cicling is of Moſaic work, repreſenting emi- 


Taff, Gaddi, &c. The font is large, and adorned with 
ſeveral beautiful marble ſculptures, particularly a ſtatue 
Here all the chil- 
dren born of chriſtian parents within the city of Florence, 
are baptized. The pavement of the church is inlaid, and 
on one ſide of it are repreſented the ſun, and the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac, with the following inſcription, 


wards as well as forwards : 


lined with theſe and other materials equally expeniſ 


number of paper windows to be ſeen here: 


| © © << Behold the ſun purſdes Bis ablique way, -- 


Qa midſummer day, at noon, the lun is ſaid to be 
reQtly concentric'to a ſolar diſk cut ina windows,” d. 
to this fepreſentation of that luminar xp. "Ppolit | 
. One of the principal relies of this church is he 6, 
| ger win which it is pretended John the Baptiſt pow... 
to Jeſus, when he ſaid, 4 Behol@the lamb of Axen 
which the people worſhip with the moſt zealous ado; "ay 
In the church of the Annunciation,-the wall . 
ciclings are hung with votive offerings, it being Ep 
for a miraculous picture of the Virgin Mary, which ; 
deed brings a great deal of money to the clergy, TN 
ſtory is, That the Services, to whom che church and od. 
jacent convent belong, employed à painter to draw the 
Annunciation of the Virgin in freſco z but when only jv 
face was wanting to finiſh the work, the artift wn, 4. 
tremely perplexed how to give it a ſuitable 'perfeQing 
and falling aſleep under this diſquietude of mind, whe 


2 


* 


anxiety removed, and the face completely finiſhed, 1; 

not queſtioned that he received this afliſtance from the 
angels, and the Florentines, from the many miracks 
performed by it, wonder how any one can have the lex ar 
doubt of it. Among other things, it is ſaid, that hy 
who look on this picture will never be troubled with ſo 


far from being an angelic work ; for though the perſon 
and attitude of the angebare proper and graceful, and the 
painting of Mary, at the fight of the heavenly meſſenge, 
 bappily defigned, yet the wonder-working face is 00 w 
de compared with ſome hundreds of pictures by hank 
merely human. This piece is covered with three cu. 
tains, and placed in a chapel with a multitude of dh 
votive pieces hanging about it. | 'The chapel is cui 
adorned with marble, the pavement is of Egypriangy 
nite and porphyry, and it is illuminated with above fory 
filver lamps and branches. Before the altar are twoſike 
eandleſticks of the height of a man, and upon them 
two large ſilver ſtatues, repreſenting two angels. Ery 
part of the altar is covered with baſſo relievos, and the 


* 


tabernacle is extremely rich. e 
In St. Laurence's church are two pulpits, ſupportei y 
marble columns, and adorned with baſſo relievos by Dv 
i natello, and in the new veſtry are ſhewn the tombs of ſone 
princes of the houſe of Medicis, done by Michael Aug. 
lo. Behind the high altar is the enterance into the ci 
pel deſigned for the burial · place of the great dułes of Fl 
rence ; it has been begun ever ſince the year 1604 1 
is not near finiſhed, though the ducal family is ext 
It is of an oQangular form, and the altar richly adomd 
with lapis-lazuli,' chalcedony, porphyry, and other val 
able ſtones, Indeed the whole chapel is, in a mano 


- . 1 
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The lower part of the walls are every where enem 
with fine Sicilian jaſper, with green and yellow vein, 
above this is a red Florentine marble, vatiega el mm 
white ſpots. The inſcriptions on the tombs-are of cn 
 cedony, inlaid with red porphyry, and the doc no 
not whiter than theſe letters, every one of which " 
three Spaniſh piſtoles. The farcophagi on ſome of 

monuments are of Egyptian granite, which is of 20 


red th of oriental granite. Upon the fal 
red, and others are of oriental gra oy buche 1 vi 


thouſand ſcudi, about twelve thouſand five Þ p 
pounds ſterling. At each end of theſe cuſhions lies a 

gal crown, glittering with pearls, diamonds, f 
jewels of immenſe value. The bronze ftatues 
great dukes, for whom the monuments are erect? "high 
in niches of touch-ſtone, and every ſtatue is ten ur , 
and the Mauſoleums are ſeparated from each 1 

double rows of jaſper columns, with capitals and co 
of braſs gilt. 5 < 1 
We have not room to deſctibe- the multitu of oh 
tues and pictures with which the- other cy or, 
city are adorned. Notwithſtanding all this ſple 1 


appearance of the city ſuffers conſiderably __ 


En giro torte fol ciclos, en rotor 1gne. 


among its ornaments is a vaſt Doric columm oi 


1 


Ae 
ſerres lor 
A ber balance. 
gt one of the ſtreets is a fine ſtatue of Her- 
In cho middle of e ſtreets is a fine ſtatu 
1 
n ae by Giovanni Bologna. In the Old 
25 where provifions are ſold, the goddeſs of Plenty, 
dane b Donatello, ſtands upon a granite pillar. The 
New Market is properly the exchange of Florence, where, 
bout noon, the principal merchants meet to do bulinefs, 
nao of whom ate of great families. Some of the no- 
lie deal in a retail way; and a noble Florentine often 
condeſcends to meaſure out a yard of fk. „ 
- A particular part of the city, noted for houſes of ill 
lame, was affigned by Coſmo. to the je vs; and an in- 
ſcription at the entrance of this ſtreet obſerves, That it 
92s thought more adviſeabls to permit the Jews to remain 
in the neighbourhood of Chriftians, that, by their good 
exachple, they might be Brought to ſubmit to the eaſy 
| yoke of Chriſt, than totally to expel them.” I 


The | 


a" pedeſtal to a porphyry ſtatue of Juſtice 


wt 


Florentines attribute the vivacity and penetration 
by which they boaſt that their countrymen have made 
ſuperior improvements in the polite arts, to the purity 
ind falubrity of the air; and they never mention their 
countrymzn Michael An elo, Dante, Petrarch, and other 
eat men, without tranſports of admiration. They are 
:nimitable in making rej artees, and telling ſtories with a 
od grace 3 but are ſo infatuxted with theſe endow- 


known amongſt them: but happy would it be for them, 
if this vanity was all that could be laid to their charge; 
for they are, even to a proverb, addicted to that moſt un- 
natural vice which brought down the Divine vengeance on 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorra. 
The road from Florence to Vienna is paved, and till 
exhibits many remains of the ancient Via Caſſia. It ex- 
tends over a chain of hills, and though the country is not 
ſo fine as that between Florence and Piſa, it affords very 
delightful proſpects, it being every where planted with 
vineyards and olive-yards, bs 5 | 


SECT. HI. 
The Pisaxo, or Territory of Pisa. 


Is Situation, Produce, and Extent '; its 275 
particular Deſcription of the Cities of Piſa and Legborn. 
IE Piſano, a territory of Tuſcany, is bounded on 


1 the north by the territory of Florence and the re- 
publie of Lucca; on the eaſt by the Sienneſe; and on 
the weſt by the ſea, extending about forty- ſeven miles 
in length, and twenty five in breadth, and abounds in 
com, wine, all kinds of vegetables, fine cattle, and 
every thing requiſite for the comfortable ſubſiſtence of 
human life. : „ oy 

The road from the city of Piſa to that of Lucca, which 
ae only twelve miles diſtant, is moſt delightful, eſpecially 


LE 


dt. Julian, one may keep along the plain. The country 
8 divided into ſquare incloſures, and planted with rows 


attly intermingle their branches at the top, and form 
autify] feſtoons. In ſummer and autumn nothing can 
erceed this delightful tract of land, the mountain which 
uns 2% the way on the right being covered with olives 
ind eypreſs. trees of an extraordinary height. 5 
| iſa, formerly a republic of conſiderable figure, reduced 
— _ of Sardinia and Corſica, drove the Saracens 
Md the city of Palermo in Sicily, maintained with ho- 
our along war with Genoa, and ſubdued the iſland of 
AND, though Almeric king of Jeruſalem ſent forty 
K ” os ſuccour. But in 1390 it was deprived of its 
FP by John Galeazzo Viſconti, duke of Milan, and 
Ko 15 the Florentines; but, by the aſſiſtance of 
the nn III. king of France, it recovered its liberty in 
Noce 1494 3 however, being again reduced by the 
L ubjea.* in 1509, it has ever ſince remained in a ſtate 
10 Ki F — he principal cities in this territory are 
Tr eghorn; we ſhall begin with the former. 
alSa ſpacious 
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This granite column is ſaid tu have 
1 at Rome, in the. emperor Antoninus's bath. 


the centaur, cut out of a ſingle block 


ents, that the government of the tongue is but little | 


with 4 


in dy weather, when inſtead of crofling over Mount 


of trees, with vines twining round them, which luxuri- | 


. ” 
1 7 88 2 . : - 7 ; 
G : "4 371 


ch ſtands befors the church of St. Trinita, | vides it into two parts, in the forty-fifth degree thirty: 


ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh degree 
eighteen minutes eaſt longitude, twelve miles to the 
north of Leghorn: It ſtands in a damp may air; but 
the ſtreets are ſtraight, broad, and well paved, 

greateſt patt of the houſes make a tolerable appearance; 
but the life and ſpirit that formetly animated this city, 
namely, the multitude of its inhabitants, are ſo far ex- 
bauſted, that the 'graſs grows in ſeveral of the ſtreets, 
Tune moſt wealthy inhabitants, ſince the loſs of its free- 
dom, have withdrawn themſelves; and there is little ap- 
pearance that this loſs will ever be repaired ; for though 
Piſa is in a convenient and delightful ſituation for trade, 
and is encompaſſed by a fertile country, the inhabitants 
now ſcarce amount to. ſixteen thouſand,” though in the 
eleventh century it is ſaid they amoutited to one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand ; but, in the year 1615, they 
were reduced to fifteen thouſand and ſixty, including 
even the Florentine court. The univerſity, which was 
founded in 1339, may be ſuppoſed to partake of the miſ- 


fortunes of the city; though it wants neither colleges 


endowments, nor able profeſſors, who ate of the great 
duke's nomination. e 9414-4 „ 
Some duſineſs, however, is ſtill carried on in the city, 
on account of its being the place where the duke's gal- 
lies are built; and the few gallies of which his naval 
force conſiſts, generally lie here. 
Another Tircumſtance of ſome little benefit to the city, 
is its being the chief ſeat of the order of St. Stephen. 
Theſe knights are divided into Cavalieri della Giuſtitia, 
della Grazia, and de Commanderie. The laſt are thoſe 
who, for the honour of wearing the croſs of the order, 


found a commanderie, which upon their death reverts to 


the order. In the ſecond claſs are celebrated painters, 
and other eminent maſters in the polite arts, on whom 
the duke confers this honour. "Theſe two claſſes are 
not obliged to make ary vows ; but the firſt, who are 
the proper knights of St. Stephen, ſwear allegiance to 
the grand maſter, who is always the great duke, and to 
ſerve againſt infidels. The proofs of noble deſcent muſt | 
be the ſame as thoſe required by the order of Malta. 


Their vow of chaſtity does not exclude marriage; but 


the unmarried knights have this advantage, that they live 
in the palace of the order, where they are elegantly. 
lodged and provided with a ſplendid wble d The 
knights have the free diſpoſal of their fortunes and in- 
comes, of which a fourth part only devolves to the order, 


| on their deceaſe. On ſolemn occaſions, they wear on 


their breaſt an octangular croſs of crimſon ſattin, em- 
broidered with gold; but on common days, when they 
appear in public, they have only a plain white croſs upoti 
their cloak. The name of St. Stephen was choſen by 
Coſmo I. the founder of the order, from a ſignal victory 

he obtained, on the feſtiyal of that. ſaint : whence St, 
Stephen's day is kept as the chief feſtival of the order. 
Their church is then hung with ſeveral hundred flags, 
and other trophies, taken from the infidels. „ 
The ſquare before the church conſiſts of ſtately houſes, 

with the palace of the order, round which are the buſts 

of the great dukes in white marble, and in the front a 


fine marble ſtatue of Coſmo the Great. 


The ducal palace has nothing magnificent, or ſuitable 
to that title. The market is ornamented with a white mar- 
ble ſtatue of the goddeſs of Plenty, ſtanding upon a pillar, 
which ſerves both for a whipping-poſt and a pillory, 

In the cathedral is a pair of large folding-gates of 
braſs, on which is repreſented in relievo the life of Chriſt ; 
but both the workmanſhip and deſign are very indifferent. 
On the {ide of the church are three entrances, with braſs 
doors, on which are ſeveral hiſtorical pieces of the Old 
and New Teſtament in baſſo telievo, much ſuperior to 
that mentioned above. The door frames are adorned with 
very curious feſtoons, and figures of animals, with the 
arms of the houſe of Medicis interſperſed in ſeveral places. 
The middle portal is adorned with two columns of white 
marble, embelliſhed with admirable foliages, and faid to 
have belonged to Nero's baths. The frontifpiece of the- 
cathedral is æ Gothic work, with innumerable pillars 
carved up to the very top. The number of pillars with- 
in the dome amounts to ſeventy- ſix, each of which is cut 


city ſeated on the Arno, which di- 


out of a ſingle block of white oriental granite, The pave- 
| ment 


and the 


* 


„ * 
ment before the high altar is of Moſaic work, made of 
| ſmall gems, repreſenting à va of figures. On each 


oy 
el 


fide ot this altar ſtands an angel ot bronze, admirably ex- | 
ecuted by Bonanno Piſano. The ſtatues of Adam and 


Hexe, on the altar of the Holy Sacrament, are greatly ad- 
mired. The Baptiſtery is a large circular building with a 


high cupola; it has no lantern, or any, opening at 


the top, and is built all of white marble, There are 
here eight pillars of oriental marble,” each cut out of a 
ſingle bloc. The large marble font is divided by four 
partitions, which ſhews that formerly baptiſm was here 
performed by immer ſion, and in the middle ſtands a bronze 
ſtatue of John the Baptiſt, The concauity of the cupola 
is diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that any noiſe made below; 
is followed by a very loud and long double echo, which 
even exceeds that of Simonetti pay 7 but the repe- 


12 0 


tition js not ſo clear and diſtinct. Two perſons alſo, 
whiſpering, with their faces near the wall, oppoſite to 
cach other, may converſe together, without being over- 
heard by the company that ſtand between them. 


— 


In the cathedral church- yard; near the choir, ſtands. 
the famous leaning- tower, detached from any other build - 
ing; it is round, and aſcended by 355 1te;.s to the top, 
which is encloſed. with a breaſt-work, and in it hang 
ſeven bells. It is computed to be 188 feet high, and is 
divided into eight partitions, or ſtories, each furrounded 

with a colonade of thirty- eight pillars, which in all the 
rows. are of the ſame thickneſs; but decreaſe in length 
in proportion as they riſe towards the top, It is remark- 
able, that a plummet let down perpendicularly from the 
top, touches the ground at the diſtince of fifteen. feet.” 
from the bottom of the tower. Its. thus leaning has raiſed , 
the admiration of travellers, ſome pretending that, by a 
_ peculiar art of the architect, it appears to lean on all 
ſides, though in reality it inclines only on one, which is 
occaſioned by nothing more than the ſinking of the foun- 
dation: This is evident from the pedeſtals of the loweſt 
row of pillars being ſunk much deeper in the earth on 
the ſide of the inclination than on the other. 
The Campo-Santo, or the city burial- place, is an ob- 
long piece of ground, and as the earth. was brought 
from the neighbourhoad of Jeruſalem by fifty Piſan gal- 
lies, it is walled round with a building in the form of a 


* 


cloyſter, with marble columns and portioos, covered with re 
Ferdinand, with four Turkiſh 


lead at the top, and is divided by low ſtone-walls into 
three equal parts. On the walls of the cloyſters are 
Scripture hiſtories, painted by ſeveral hands, among | 
hich that of Job, in eight pieces, by Giotto, deſerves 
particular notice. IT here is here likewiſe the life of the 
patriarch Joſeph, in four compartments, and a very large 
repreſentation of the Laſt Judgment. On our Saviour's 
left hand hell is repreſented, and on his right the man- 
ſions of bliſs, crowded with monks and nuns: however, 
an angel is ſeen to take the freedom of dragging away | 
a monk by the hair, as not*qualified to be in ſuch good 
company, *_ 3 „ — 
pm - Motthiw's church, which belongs to the Benedic- 
tine nuns, is a ſmall, but very elegant ſtructure, remark- 
able for the perſpective paintings in freſco on the cieling; 
but the beholder muſt ſtand on a particular ſtone ncar 
the middle of the pavement, for that is the point of view | 
from whence all the figures of the picture are diſtinctly 
ſeen in their proper arrangement. E 


= 


The city is encompaſied by a moat and walls; it is alſo 
defended by an old caſtle and large fort, but its citadel 
is a modern fortification. Between this city and Leg- 
horn is a canal, ſixteen Italian miles in length, and of 
great ſervice for the convenience of trade and draining 
the moraſſes. | | . 

We come now to the city of Leghorn, by the Italians 
and other nations called Livorno, the aatient Liburnus 
Portus, a handſome city, built in the modern taſte, and 
with ſuch regularity, that both gates are ſeen from the 
market-place, It is ſeated in latitude forty- three degrees 
thirty-three minutes north, and in ten degrees 3 
five minutes eaſt longitude, In the north part are the 
fineſt houſes, and from its being interſected with canals it 
is called New Venice, Leghorn was ſormerly a place 
belonging to the Genoele, and by them given to duke 
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is computed at forty thouſand, among whom are tweaty 


| 


ay 


7 8 ; . 


put on a quite different aſpect. The eanals cut in f 

ral perts without the town, haye rendered the ſexe. 
fit for culture, and in ſome meaſure diflipated the ba des 
eMuvia, tho, the air js not yet eſteemed. perfeciy hei 
ful; and freſh water is ſo ſcarce, that they are oblioc, - 


| | r LEP u4s tte This Won ada ord 
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ſea, behides the citadel. The ramparts afford 
agreeable proſpect of the ſea, and f DAS . 
land ſide; the number of guns in the ſeveral, forts... 
tions at preſent amount 0 about three Dundtel, uc 
f chem of braſs ; and the garriſon conſiſts of ſix l 
dred men: The harbour is E the outward M 
[inward, the laft of which je called the Darfs, wr De” 
ſena, and is only appropriated. to the great duke gl. 
lies, -Which are about five or ſix in number, 1 
ſometimes ſent out upon a cruiſe a Corſair, 
nes; of 2 


etimes ut u ruiſe againſt the 
Tbe outward mole has a ſtrong barrier of ſto 
2 1s emen, with. a » 
[the.middle of it, where, on wr 


TW: 1 A 
X the | 
* 1 


vaſt ſize, upon which is a ps 


fide or the other, 4 perſon may be always ſheli. 
from the wind. The ength of the male bo i 


dred common paces; but. the breadth: is ſaid to be fl. 
teen hundred. On this mole the wealthy. inhabitans 
take the air in their coaches. One great defect in the 
harbour is, that in the middle it is tao ſhallow for lau 
ſhips, which on this account are moored to pillars and 
large iron rings on the ſide of the mole. Phe ligh. 
houſe, where every night thirty burning lamps are car. 
tained in one lantern, ſtands on a ſingle rock in the 
ſea; and not far from it, on the main land, is the La. 
zaretto, where quarantine is performed by perſons com- 
ing from lader Talpedhed od. unfecanbn.. 
On a building near the harbour, where the grand duke, 
formerly reſided, is an inſcription to the following purpott. 
„ Fly hither, ye merchants, with alacrity : this faced 
“e place by its beauty, -commodiouſneſs, freedom, al 
plenty of all the neceſſaries of life, allures you: Lol. 
„ mo III. the ſixth great duke of Tuſcany, who relle 
© in this houſe, courteouſly invites you; having en- 
«© larged and fortified the city, he [rebuilt this edihce, 
« firit raiſed by his grand-@ather Frederic I. and'matejj 
more ſuperb and magnificent in the year 1695. 
In the ſquare before the Darſena is a ſtatue of ule 
| ſlaves, in bronze, of ag- 
/ ²⅛—T—T—!— . Ü 
Here all nations, and even the Mahometans, hat 
free acceſs, and may fettle, The number of inhabitants 


thouſand Jews, who live in a particular quzrter of the 
city, have a handſome ſynagogue, and, though ſubjat 
to yery_ heavy impoſts, are in a thriving. condition, tl 
greateit part of the commerce of this city going through 
their hands. The generality of the Greeks and Arute 
nians ſettled here, acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy 
and each have their peculiar church. The free Turs 
and the Turkiſh ſlaves have a moſque, but the protel- 
tants are not permitted the public exerciſe, of tba 
religion, the Engliſh excepted, who being of all foreigh 
nations the beſt cuſtomers to Leghorn, are allowed n 
have a chaplain, while the other -proteſtants make de 
of the chaplains of ſhips. None of the churches u 

eghorn afford any thing worth the curioſity of 2 JF 
dicious traveller. | | 

The port is entirely 


free for commerce to all nation 
and the duties on imported goods are ſo caly as 1 90 
cauſe the leaſt obſtruction to cominerce. "Travelon 
not troubled at Leghorn about ſearching their bagg%" 
they are only obliged to deliver up their piſtols, and oo 
fire arms, till they obtain an order from the governor 

have them reſtored, which is attended with very!“ 
difficulty. - _ 4 4 
| Leghorn, after all, is far from being a cheap pany 
live at; for the proviſions and other neceſſaries, bro 

thither by land, are ſubject to very h gn du f 
the duke reſerves to himſelf the monopoly. of Jer 5 
commoditics,, particularly brandy, tobacco, and d 
and Mr. Addiſon informs us, that in his time, er | 
ſon who had the monopoly of ſelling. ice at g 


Coſmo I. in exchange for the town of Sarzana. It was 
then an inconſiderable place; but ſince that time it has 


- 


paid | annually above 10col. ſterling for th 
lege, and the tobacco-merchant 10, Oocl. 
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ing, and a watch is continually walking about the bar- 
a ns. The three claſſes, of rowers are the volunteers, 
« tie criminals, and the Turkiſh flaves, who have each 
ne their reſpective wards; in other reſpects no diſtinction is 
el made, and one ſick ward and diſpenſatory ſerves indiſeri- 
- ninately for them all. The number of theſe galley- 
; rowers is generally about two thouſand, and of theſe the 
i Turks make eight or nine hundred, 1 
5 „% 08 DO In 
n. | c 
- Is Situation, Extent, Produce, Gover nment, and Hiſtery; 
= with a Deſcription F Sienna, and the Cuſtems and Man- 


4 


F Prefidii and Piombino. 


7 


HE Sienneſe is bounded on the north by the 


rentino; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea 


Orvietano; and on the weſt. by the Florentino and the 
Tuſcan ſea, it being about fifty-five miles in length, 
and as much in breadth. | HH. | 


here are ſeveral medicinal ſprings. | 
The Sienneſe flatter themſelves with reta 
f liberty in the election of their ſenate, which conſiſts 
ff nine perſons called Hccelſi, whoſe preſident is ſtiled 
aptain of the people; but this is only an external ſhew, 
de ſenate being ſo far under the check of the great duke 
{ Florence, that no meaſure of any conſequence muſt 
e taken without his knowledge and permiſſion, + | 
dienna was at the time of ihe long interregnum a free 
ae; but has ſince been thrown into ſrequent convul- 
ons, by the ambition and inteſtine broils of the principal 
milies, eſpecially the Malateſta and Petruzzi. In 
e year 1554, the emperor Charles V. reduced them en- 
ch under his dominion, and at his reſignation in 1556, 
e ſovereignty devolved to his ſon Philip II. king of 
pan, This prince afterwards, in conſideration of a 
be ſum of ready money, and a promiſe that they ſhould 
t take part with the French, ceded the country to 
mo I. duke of Florence; but reſerved to himſelf 
* maritime towns, as Piombino, Orbitello, Tela- 
ne, Porto Hercole, Porto St. Stefano, Porto Longone, 
5 the He 8 A conſtitute what is called 
, reſidii tard* pi * 
„ rom the Spaniards keeping arri 
Principal city in this territory is Sienna, which 
. irty-ſix miles to the ſouth of Florence, and fif- 
you 0 the ſouth-eaſt of Leghorn. It is pretty large, 
E antly ſituated on three hills, which render the 
n but this is compenſated by the 
* 2 of the proſpect, and the exceeding health- 
3 e air. The houſes are elegant, but thin of 
* 3, who ſcarce amount to ſeventeen thouſand, 
s their fl il and of a chearful diſpoſition; the women 
any oth are of beauty, and have more freedom than 
are div, Parts of Italy. Several of the nobility, 
vided into clafles called Monti, chooſe it for 


un of the Inhabitants. A conciſe Account of the States 


e Flo- 
and the duchy of Caſtro; . on the eaſt by the Perugino and 


The country is pretty fertile, eſpecially in mulberry 
tees, which feed a great number of filk-worms, and 


taining a kind 


EO] 
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part is covered with boards in order to preſerve it, and 4 
foreigner is only ſhewn ſome feet ſquare, In this church, 
are the buſts of one hundred and ſeventy popes, in plaſterof 
Paris, ſix of whom were natives of Sienna, and the twelve 
apoſtles have marble ſtatues. The roof of the whole 
inted with azure, and, as it were, ſtrewed- 


A mu - 1 wt | | "ET! beg * « 54 
den. They lie Bere ſingly in long barracs, the beds] with golden ſtars.” DEC ig Tio ba 
bling in five or fix rows over each other, with rope lad- | Through an aperture in the pavement of the choir 


one may look down into St. John's church, which lies 

directly under the cathedral, and there is an entrance to 
it at the foot of the aſcent. This ſingularity is oa 
ſioned by the uneven and hilly ſituation of this city. Near 
the cathedral is the archbiſhop's palace, and oppoſite to 


it a large and well endowed hoſpital, founded by a ſſioe- 
maker, who lies buried in a church belonging to it, and, 
in return for his liberality, was canonized, and has a ſta- 
tue erected to his memory. r 
The Jeſuits church is, as uſual, very fine, and adotned, 


4 


 |-with a great many marble ſtatues: That of the Auguſ- 


tines is worth ſeeing for the admirable ſculpture. on the, 


high altar. On each ſide of the tabernacle ſtands an 
angel of whi 


ange te marble, holding a lighted taper in his, 
and. 0 . 0 „ 
The head of St. Catharine of Sienna, which one of 
her countrymen, upon her dying at Rome, out of a pi- 
ous zeal, is ſaid to have ſevered from her body, and 
brought to Sienna, is kept in the church of the „ rt 
nicans with the greateſt veneration, and is exhibited to, 
view only twice a year. On the high altar of this church 
are two admirable ſtatues of Mary Magdalen and Catha- 
rine of Sienna, the latter of whom has a fine chapeb 
here, painted by Sodorno. The Dominicans here pre- 
tend to ſhew the ring given her by Chriſt at the ſolemni- 
zation of his eſpouſals with her, which are profanely 
ſaid to have been performed with celeſtial ſplendor, 
while king David grated the ſolemnity with the muſic of 
his harp. The houſe in which they ſay ſhe lived with, 
her parents is now an oratory, and her private cham- 
ber is converted into a chapel, profuſely adorned with 
ſtucco-work, gilding, ſculpture, and painting. 
Not far from Re eainioan church is a remarkable 
bridge, extending from one hill. to another acroſs a ſtreet; 
but the inconſiderable height of this bridge does not 
admit of any buildings under the arches, like that of Ge- 
noa. This city has an univerſity, founded by Charles 
V. but it is in a declining condition. The German ſtu- 
dents enjoy particular privileges, which they derive from 
the ſame emperor ; but in the Jeſuits college is a conſi- 
derable number of ſcholars. In the fifteenth century the 
Academy of the Intronati was founded here, 1 x 
The Senate-houſe is ſcarce worth ſeeing ; before it in- 

deed is a large ſquare called the Branda, reſembling a 
diſh, or rather ſhell, which it. is pretended in caſe of fire, 
or for a mock ſea-fight, may be laid under water, by 
means of the city fountain. On one fide of this ſquare 
ſtands a tower called the Mangiana, remarkable for its 
chimes, which, howeyer, neyer play but on extraordi-. 
nary occaſions ; it derives its name from a ſtatuary, wha 
made ſeveral ſtatues erected upon it. Before the Senate- 
houſe is a fine marble fountain by Giacomo della Quer- 
cia, a ſculptor of this city. 1 Be | eu 
The arms of Sienna are, Romulus and Remus ſucking 
a ſhe-wolf, and as ſuch they are to be ſeen in ſeveral 
parts of the city; particularly on a pillar of ophir front- 
ing the Senate-houſe. z indeed, boaſts of being 
a colony founded by thoſe celebrated brothers, but can- 
not ſupport its claim by any ſatisfactory prof. 
The Sienneſe alſo contains a number of ſmall towns; 
and in the Tuſcan ſea are the iſlands of Melora, Gorgo- 


: 


* * 


na, Pianoſa, Le Formiche, Monte Chriſto, Giglio, and 
Gianuti; all of which belong to the duchy of Tuſcany, 
We now come to the ſmall and inconſiderable ſtates 
of Preſidii and Piombino, with which we ſhall conclude 
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refide : 
_ and on this account Sienna is famous for 


this ſection. 
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The former of theſe ſtates, which lies as it were ſcat- 
tered near the ſea, formerly belonged to Sienna; but 
Philip II. king of Spain, as we have already intimated, 
on transferring the diſtrict of Sienna to Cofmo I. ex- 
_ cepted this tract, which thus continued annexed to the 
crown of Spain, till, in 1707, the greateſt part of it, 
with the kingdom of Naples, was conquered by the Im- 
perialiſts; but in the peace of 1730, this tract was yielded 

to Don Carlos, King of both Sicilies.. 

The ſtate called della Preſidii, or of the garriſons, 
from its being garriſoned by the troops of the king of the 
Two Sicilies, contains the following places, Orbitello, 
Telamone, Argentaro, Porto Hercole, Monte Filippo, 
JJ. EE Toe Lebomnand® Eras 
 Orbitello, the capital, ſtands near the Tuſcan ſhore, 
at tho foot of Mount Argentaro, on a lake formed by an 
arm of the ſea, which ſerves for a good harbour, having 
a narrow entrance between two capes, It is ſtrong both 
by art and nature; being almoſt ſurrounded by the lake, 
which is eleven or twelve miles in compaſs, and having 


no communication with the continent, but by a narrow 


cauſeway that may be eaſily broken; and it is defended 
by ſome good forts. 3s 5 „ 5 
The other towns, juſt mentioned, are only ſmall for- 
tlfied places. 5 5 3 
I The principality of Piombino is a ſmall territory lying 
along the ſea-coaſt, between the Sienneſe on the eaſt, 
and the Piſano on the weſt: It was formerly part of the 
republic of Piſa, from which it paſſed into the family of 
Appiani, who took the title of princes of Piombino ; 
but the laſt male heir dying without male iſſue, the em- 
peror conferred it as a {ef on others. 7 3 
The town of Piombino ſtands on a rock in the ſea 
and is defended by a citadel and caſtle; it was built out 
of the ruins of the antient city of Populonia, 'but makes 
no great figure at preſent. BE ths Sas 
There are ſeveral other ſmall towns in this diſtri, 
ſome of which are fortified; and oppoſite to Piombino is 
the iſland of Elba, which is ſeparated from the con- 
tinent by a channel; it is ſmall; and with all the turnings 
and windings of the ſhore, which is very uneven, is not 
above ny miles in compaſs. It is very mountainous, 
and affords iron, lead, and ſulphur, with quarries of 
marble, It has two fortreſſes, namely, Porto Longone, 
| rina by the Spaniards, and Porto Ferrario, which 
longs to the duke of Tuſcany. 1 | 


„ 1202Y DOTY Y; 
Of the ECCLESIASTICAL STATE. 


Its Situation and Extent, The Reaſon of the Poverty and 
Want of Inhabitants in the Pope's Dominions; the Prero- 
gatives claimed by the Pope; his Power nat derived from 
St. Peter; the Riſe of the Cardinals, and their Manner 
of chuſing the Pope ; the Offices of the Government and 
Courts of Juſtice, with the Revenues, Military and Na- 
| wal Forces of the Pope. | 


THE Eccleſiaſtical State, or the territories of the 
1 pope, is bounded on the north by the dominions 
of Venice; on the eaſt by the Adriatic; on the ſouth- 
eaſt and ſouth by the kingdom of Naples and the Medi- 
terranean; and on the weſt by the grand duchy of Tuſ- 
cany and the territories of Modena; extending from 
ſouth to north two hundred and forty miles, and from 
the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, in ſome parts, one hun- 
dred and twenty, but in others ſcarce twenty. 
Mr. Addiſon, Dr. Buſching, and other authors ob- 
ſerve, that on conſidering that the pope's dominions ge- 
nerally conſift of a very fertile and excellent ſoil; that 
his harbours, both on the Adriatic and the Mediterranean 
ſea, are very advantageouſly ſituated for trade; that he 


receives conſiderable ſums out of Spain, Germany, and 


other countries, that belong to foreign princes, which 
one would fancy might be no ſmall eaſe to his ſubjects; 
that his country is viſited by numbers of foreigners, who 

ſpend a great deal of money in it; and that on account 
of the ſuppoſed ſacredneſs of his perſon and character, 


| taken from them. The many holidays; which 


rapaciouſneſs. 


— 


make them capable of ſucceeding to a throne, © 


A SYSTEM Or GEOSGRAPH T. Ecersstäsrient fa, 


all theſe pelticulags, and the long peace r 
in Italy, one would be apt to dons i ned 
could not fail of being extremely Rouriſhing, Ki t _ + 
the ſlighteſt inſpection the ve ſe manifeſt FL 
and thin of 


as | reverſe is 
The country is but ill cultivated, poor, 
inhabitants, the city, of Bologna alone excepted. T 
and manufactures are entirely ſtagnated, and were * 


for the bounty of Providence, which furniſhes the tid, 


bitants. with dates, figs, almonds, olives, and 
fruit, which, grow ſpontanequſly, and "> Soom 
their ſloth would abſolutely ſtarve them. Ther un 
inclination and ſpirit for work is the eſs wontertu * 
they are conſcious that if they have much, much will he 
pediment to trade and buſineſs, and the e 
of young ſturdy Deggars, ſtrolling about, under the title 
of pilgrims, inſtead of encreaſing the common ſtock " 
their labour and induſtry, lie as a dead weight on the;, 
fellow-ſubjects, and conſume the charity that oupkt to 
ſupport the aged, the fick, and the'decrepid,- * - 
The multitude of convents, which are like ſo man 
neſts of drones, that hinder the increaſe. of inhabitants. 
the many hoſpitals that confirm the people in idleneſß: 
the inconceivable wealth in the churches and conyents. 
which lie dormant, without the leaſt advantage to the 
public; and the inquifition, which will not permit the 
want of inhabitants to be ſupplied by thoſe of another 
religion, are ſome of the great cauſes of the wretched 
condition of the papal dominions; though there are 
others attended with ſtill more fatal conſequences. No 
chriſtian government equals the papal in rigour, the 
temporal ſword being not only uſed, but, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, the ſpiritual. Nothing is ſo monſtrous as the 
paſſion by which moſt popes, cardinals, and other grent 


-prelates, have been carried away for enriching and pro. 


moting their nephews and relations, and nothing is ſo 
vain as the ambition of gaininy a great name by found. 
ing churches and convents. The regulars vie with each 
other in the number, ſplendor, and riches of their reli- 
gious houſes and churches ; but it is from the bopels of 
the poor inhabitants that the money is generally extra. 
ed for the ſupport of their frivolous rivalfhip. The le- 
gates, governors, and other inferior officers in the pro- 
vinces, knowing that the'time in which they dae 
their poſts is but ſhort and uncertain, ſcruple no kind of 
| On canfidering theſe various cauſes, we 
ſhall no longer be ſurprized that in no part of Europe 
there is a more wretched people than the pope's temporal 


; s 
4% * 


| ſubjects; © 


According to the antient canon-law; the pope is the ſu- 


| preme, univerſal, and independent head of the church, and 


inveſted with ſovereignty oyer all Chriſtian communities, | 
and every individual member. He has a right to pre. 
ſcribe laws to the whole world. What he does is as if 
God himſelf had done it, he being god upo th, Al 
ſovereigns muſt pay homage to him. He any depoſe 
both diſobedient EN ill- governing princes, and give their 
dominions to others. fle has a right to examine au/ 
perſon promoted to a kingdom, and may require 3k 
oath of allegiance from him. On the vacancy of 2 
throne the government devolves to him. He has 1 
right in all ſtates to uſe both the temporal and ſpiritu 

ſword. If a prince be remiſs in his government, he 5 
appoint him a colleague, or ſubſtitute another in his ſtead. 
He can legitimate children born out of wedlock, h 
is a ſhort ſketch of the extravagancies of the pol tical 15 
tem of the court of Rome, which, notwithſtahding 

impiety and abſurdity, has been ambitioully obtru "ly 
on the world, and even was for fome ages —_— 7 
put in practice. It is chiefly owing to the Reform wang 
the encreaſe of learning, and a ſpirit of watt Jo 
that theſe corrupt maxims are at preſent, iN 

rational part of Chriſtendom, treated with con able 
and that the pope has loſt a great part of the 4 i 
power he has vainly and arrogantly allume 40 
has reduced his power even among thofe mw Cer 
own his authority, and ſeveral of them ſeem pow por 
him leſs as a fpiritual father than 28 110 89 f- 


his government ſhould ſeem moſt eligible and beſt cal- p 


culated for the welfare of ſubjects: on conſidering 


prince. Hence many of the abuſes with WA 
formers juſtly charged the court of Rome, _ thet 


| a very conſiderable increaſe ; 1 = king o 


ſhall hereafter ſhew in the deſcription of thoſe parts. 


fore we deſcribe the manner of 
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ler quite ſet aſide, or managed with more art and poli- 


* 


inltcad, of being treated with threats and 


„ Princes, in ; E 
Uithecas, are addreſſed with great civility and ſubmiſ- 


al # | 
the clergy and monks are become more learned and 
0 4. though they have laſt none of their 


ot 


ate do not uſe ſo mu 


hog 15 do they treat thoſe who diſſent from them 
10 {ich uncharitable language and virulence. Proteſ- 
4 i. of all ſorts, are uſed with more humanity in thoſe 
. and the learned of all religions hold an epiſ- 
tlary commerce with each other, with the utmoſt friend- 
ſhip and, candoure . 2 { + {beta ak hag pf 
Dr. Buſching obſerves, that the papal territories are 
&r from being derived from the poor and diſintereſted 
te St. Peter, who, according to the groundleſs opi- 
nion of the church of Rome, is ſaid to have been the 
felt þiſhop of that city; but have been procured and an- 
nexed to that ſee much later, It is equally falſe, he adds, 
that the emperor Conſtantine the Great, in the year 
324, made a grant to Sylveſter biſhop of Rome, of that 
city and St, Peter's patrimony, as it is called. This fable 
was firſt mentioned by Iſidorus Mercator, and is probably 
nothing better than his own inyention. However, the pre- 
tended inſtrument of donation. is alone ſufficient to place 
in a clear light the ignorance and audaciouſneſs both of its 
forgers and partizans. Certain it is, that the biſhops of 
Rome gradually procured for themſelves ſeveral eſtates 
and lands, which, particularly in the year 755 received 
rance giv- 
ing the whole exarchate to the ſee of 'Rome, and his ſon 
Charles not only confirming that gift, but making three 
ſeveral additions to it. No mention was made, till ſome 
time after this, of the ſuppoſed gift of Conſtantine to 


h violence and cruelty as they 


Sylveſter, Rome was {till reputed ſubjeA to the empe- 


ror, the king of the Franks retaining the temporal ſo- 
yereignty of the places which had been granted to the 
popes, But under Charies's ſucceſſors the popes finding 
opportunities of increaſing their power, at laſt arrogated 


" to themſelves the diſpoſal of the empire. In the follow- 


Ing ages they took all meaſures for raiſing their ſee to an 
aſtoniſhing and formidable greatneſs, which proved 
highly detrimental both to the welfare of Europe, and 
the cauſe of religion. How the ſeveral parts of the 
papal territories became annexed to the ſee.of Rome, we 


The pope is choſen from among the cardinals, and be- 

| 25 election, it will be 
proper to take ſome notice of them. The word cardinal 
was a name anciently common to the preſbyters and dea- 
cons of great churches in cities; but in the eleventh 
century the preſbyters and deacons of the church of Rome 
reſtrained the appellation to themſelves, and their power 
encreaſed with that of the pope. The firſt dawn of their 
grandeur appeared under pope Nicholas II, Innocent IV. 
at the council of Lyons in 1243, gave them the red hat, 
Voniface VIII. the red veſtments, and Urban VIII. the 
title of Eminentiſſimi, but before they were only ſtiled II 
luſtriſimi. Sixtus V. at the le of Baſil, fixed their 
number at ſeventy, which is ſeldom complete. They are 


Juvided into three claſſes: theſe are ſix cardinal biſhops; 
namely, the biſhop of Oſtia, dean of the ſacred college; 


the biſhop of Oporto, ſub-dean; and the biſhops of Sa- 
bina, Paliſtrati, F reſcati, and Albano. Theſe biſhop- 


nes may be held with other biſhoprics or archbiſhoprics. 


The ſecond claſs conſiſts of fifty cardinal prieſts, and | 


fourteen cardinal deacons ; each of the cardinal prieſts 
2 deacons bears the title of a church in the city of 
3 The cardinals inſiſt on precedeney before the 
2 tors of the empire, and of being treated on the ſame 
Hoting as crowned heads. Indeed the title of a cardinal 
M 20 revenue annexed to it; but embaſſies, the pro- 
_— of Roman catholic nations, e e arch- 
8 biſhoprics, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
a go em to live in ſtate, though not ſuitably to the 
action.“ me, eſpecially when, being of mean ex- 
The? they have no fortune of their own, 3 
. Leere is the theatre on which the cardinals 
au endeavour to give proofs of their genius and 


th 


ms! reducing proteltants to their church, yet in gene- 


d, except in a ew countries more bigotted than | life-guard, and orders every thing neceſſary for openi 
the conclave, which is held in the galleries and ſome 


Ea . _ 
addreſs. The deceaſe of the pope is made kriown to the 
people of Rome, by tolling the great bell of the capitol, 
firing the cannon of the caſtle of St. Angelo, and open- 
ing the priſons ; and ſoon after circular letters are ſent to 
foreign cardinals by the cardinfl cammerlingo to invite 
them to the approaching conclave. Mean while the 
cammerlingo acts as regent, is attended by the pope's 
1 
the anti-chambers of the Vatican, and conſiſts of a num- 
ber of ſmall rooms ſeparated by wooden partitions, and 
diſtributed by lot, both among the cardinals then in 
Rome, and thoſe that are abſent. Each has uſually two, 
50 52 himſelf, and one for two attendants called con- 
laviſts. iS 4 IH 4 
On the eleventh day after the pope's demiſe all the 
cardinals in the city meet in the morning at St. Peter's 
church, where the maſs San#i Spiritus is celebrated ; and 
after a ſermon on the duties to be obſerved in the election 
of a pope, they proceed two by two into the conclave, 
which is then ſhut up by the governor and marſhal of the 
conclave, none being let out, unleſs in caſe of illneſs, 
till a_new pope is elected, and the perſon ſo let out is 
not allowed to return, The governor of the conclave is 
always previouſly choſen by the cardinals, and, together 
with the marſhal, reſides at the entrance of the Vatican, 
and without their expreſs licence no perſon is. ſuffered to 
£95 Gone. +... . 15 | 
While the catdinals fit in conclave, refreſhments are 
brought them in baſkets, or boxes, which are ſearched, 
though not with much ſtrictneſs. Each cardinal orders 
his conclaviſts to write down on a ſlip of paper, the 
name of the perſon to whom he gives his ſuffrage. This 
is thrown into a chalice on the altar of the chapel of the. 
conclave, and two cardinals appointed for that purpoſe. 
ſucceſſively read aloud the notes, marking the number 
of votes for every cardinal. He who has two-thirds is de- 
clared pope; otherwiſe the ſcrutiny is repeated till this, 
number is complete. If this manner of election does 
not take place, recourſe is had to another, called Sealer 
whereby the notes of the former ſcrutiny being ſet aſide, 
every cardinal muſt give in writing his vote to another, 
and if by this way two-thirds do not appear, there is ſtill 
another reſource called Inſpiratio, in virtue of which, 
thoſe of the cardinals who are unanimous, come out of 
their cells and call aloud to each other, Such a one 


“ ſhall be pope, ſuch a one ſhall be pope: upon which, 


others, to avoid incurring the diſpleaſure of the new 
elected pope, frequently join in the cry, and thus the e- 
lection is ſometimes carried; but if this alſo fails, the 
ſcrutiny begins again, and a conclave in this manner. 
ſometimes proves a long-winded buſineſs, = 
The emperor, with the kings of France and Spain, 
are allowed to exclude a perſon propoſed for the pope- 
dom ; but this proteſt, muſt be made before the complete 
declaration of the votes for ſuch a perſon. It is required 
that the pope be an Italian, and at leaſt fifty-five years 
of age, though the age moſtly inſiſted upon is between 
ſixty and ſeventy. hen the election is over, and the 
pope ele& has declared what name he will bear for the 
future, the chief of the cardinal deacons proclaims him 
to the people. His coronation with a triple crown is ge- 
nerally performed eight days after,” | 
The governor and magiſtrates of the city of Rome are, 
during the conclave, inveſted with full power during the 
interregnum. ; GY ER tp mou 
Each pope may chooſe his arms. The papal court is 
numerous and ſplendid. The poſts of cammerlingo, 
prime minſter, upper confeſſor, ſecretary of ſtate, da- 
tary, and vice- chancellor of the holy church, are filled 
by cardinals. Some officers are removed at the pope's 
deceaſe, as the ſecretary of ſtate, the upper confeſſor, 
&c. while others, as the. cardinal cammerlingo, vice- 
chancellor, &c. continue in office, | 
The pope's high-council is formed of the eonſiſtory of 
cardinals, and its ordinary meeting is once a week in 
the papal palace; but the extraordinary meetings depend 
on his holineſs's pleaſure, Here are diſcuſſed all the 
temporal and ſpiritual affairs of the papal ſee, as the 
filling up of vacant archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, prelacieg, , 
| abbacies, 


1 


il 


U 


Sie 
827 


abbacies, & c. , Every nation of the Romiſh religion has 
à Cardinal for its protector. The inferior colleges are 
called con tions; as the congregation of the ſacred 
office or inquifition : the congrepation de propagands fide, 
_ . dthoſe of religious ceremonies, and the candidates for 
eccleſiaſtical benefices, The cardinals prefide in theſe 
tongregations, © The r Romana is a kind of ſupreme 
_ cvilftof appeal, where alſo every popiſh nation has one 
of two aſſeſſors. The dataria is the chancery, and is fo 
. called from the uſual ſignature, Datum Rome apud Sanc- 
tum Petrum, &E-when the pope lives in the Vatican: 
and Apud Sanctam Mariam Majorem, when he reſides at 
the Quleindds+t- 25) 1466s 9opkh che bee rt 
he revenues of the pope are very latge, as thoſe of 
the cbuntries of which he is ſovereign as a temporal 
prince are conſiderable. No perſon. in Rome muſt fell 
any wine or fruit till the pope and his nephews,-with 
their dependants, have diſpoſed of what is conſigned to 
them from their domains and eſtates. The annates of the 
great conſiſtorial benefices, the pallia, and inveſtitures of 
archbiſhops and biſhops, the jubilee year indulgences, 
diſpenſations, canonizations, promotions of cardinals, 
ſubſidies of the clergy t 
nually bring vaſt ſums into the papal treaſury, from all 
Roman catholic countries. The annual income of the 


pope is generally computed at eight millions ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand eudi. This revenue is under the ma- 


N 
q PETER 


na of the apoſtolic chamber, where the offices 
are ſo lucrative, that ſome of the principal are ſold for 
Eighty or a hundred thouſand. dollars; yet in the year 
1741 the apoſtolic treaſury was indebted no leſs than 
fifty-ſix millions of ſcudi. C 
The pope's ſoldiers are by no means deſpicable; but 
they have ſeldom good officers. They are both well 


clothed and paid, and are augmented or reduced as „ und „ 'BY 
ot confirmed every three years. 


circumſtances require. His body- guard conſiſts of forty 
Swiſs, ſeventy- five euiraſſiers, and as many light- horſe; 


hut his gallies, Which lie at Civita Vecchia, are of ſmall 
** | | 


In the papal territories are five legations or principal 
governments; theſe are Bologna, Urbino, Ravenna, 
| Parra, and Avignon. At the laſt place the legate 
neyer reſides in perſon; but is repreſented by a vice- 
gate. The poſt of legate is only triennial. The other 
countries belonging to the pope are under eccleſiaſtical 


governors, and the adminiſtration is every where deſpo- 


tic, Bologna alone excepted. | 8 
Me ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the ſeveral countries 
ſubject to the pope, with the principal places in each. 
Theſe countries are the dutchies of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Romagna, and Urbino, the marquiſate of Ancona, the 
territories of Perugia and Orvieto, the dutchies of Spo- 
leto and Caſtro, St. Peter's patrimony, and the Cam- 


4 


pagna di Roma, or territory of Rome. 


be SECT... VI. A. 
De BoLoGNESE, or Dutchy of BoLoGNA- 


In Situation and Produce, with a minute Account of the 


. Bononian Stone: The Hiſtory of that Dutchy ; a particular 
Deſcription of the City Fl Bologna, and of the Trade, Man- 
ars, and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants. | 


2 Bologneſe is bounded by the Ferrareſe on the |. 1 
. and other officers of ſtate have their apartments, and the 


north; by Romagna on the eaſt; by Tuſcany on 
the ſouth; and by Modena on the weſt; and is watered 


by a great number of ſmall rivers, which render the ſoil 


extremely rich and fertile; but it is far from being ei- 
ther populous or well cultivated. The country abounds 
in all kinds of fruit, eſpecially quinces, olives, and grapes. 
The quinces, in particular, are remarkably large, and 
of an exquiſite flavour. The whole territory is ſaid to 
contain three hundred and eight towns and villages, and 
three hundred and eight thouſand ſouls, | 

Among the — curioſities of this country is the 
Famous Besse ſtone, found about the Appennine 
mountains, and in mount Paderno, four Italian miles 
from Bologna; alſo in ſeveral other parts of Italy. It is 
commonly of the ſize of a walnut, of a light-grey co- 
16ur, the ſurface uneven, impregnated with ſulphureous 
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,/ convent collections, &c. conti- 
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particles, and nat very compact, 
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ſelldr in the Rota, no citadel muſt be built" ac 
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has the title of legate a latere, 
legate, under him. The legate himſelf is 
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one would imagine from its 
of it ſparkling like tale. Aft 
oe earth Jown' from the 

efore it is properly prepared 
another ſtone;' bit by eee 
the following property: that after lying in open 
it abſorbs 1d much luminous ſplendor as to 


e 
s though heavier 
Ae lize, and in many /, 
After T heavy rain has hes 
mountains, it is eafily f; 
It appears in the dark l: 
open gau hett, 


q 
; 
aw 


&) 
25 
. 


1 


found, 


| ne Tn che 


dark, Uke a glowing coal, for eight, or even 
nutes, and when the ſtone is very good, its tuft 
bles that of à flambeau. The moon-ſhine 


ſteen mi- 
by 


the leaſt impreſſion on it, and the ſun-beamg 27. 


ſtrong for it by calcining it tod much, fo 
it to powder. It retains alſo its luminous 


po, : . uali 5 
laid in water 3; and in general it laſts. three a fe When 
at the expiration'of which,” or at any other time. G 
quality ) but it never he 


be calcined anew to recover its 
comes ſo luminous afterwards.” 
This country formerly maintained its 


as 10 


" 
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intfepentency 4 


a republic, under the protection of the emperor: but'in 


7 9 


the year 1278, ſubjected itſelf in ſome 


meaſure to 


is 


Nicholas II. In E Hara it underwent fy Nun 


on occaſion 


revolutions, till pope Julius 
tian war, annexed the city of Bologna, 
dencies, to the papal dominions in 1513. 
ing freely ſubmitted to the Romiſh. chair, 
oy fda been. preſerved, and it: ſill 
ſen 


Phe 


and the effects of the citizens are not to be ti 


of the Vene. 
and all its depen. 


city hay. 


15 various pri. 
| | enjoys thoſe o 
ing an enyoy to the court of Rome, of bath 71 


olopna, 


the effects | | ken from 
them, upon-any pretence whatſoever, In menioty ( 


of their 


former ſtate the word LIBERTAS is ſtamped on their coin. 
The temporal government is under a cardinal, why 


5 9 1 
o & 


and has a prelate, or vice- 


The principal city in this territory is Bologna, in La. 
tin Bolonia, antiently Felſina, which is, next to Rone, 
the beſt and richeſt city in all the Eccleſiaſtical State, It 


is ſituated in forty-four degrees thirty minutes 
titude, and in the eleventh degree forty minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude, two hundred miles to the north-weſt of Rome, 


north la- 


| and is of conſiderable extent, it being five or fix Italian 
. f 2008 #7 FP SY Iii 22 „ © tiotodiikwtl: 
miles in. circumference, and ſo populous, that its inhabit« 
ants amount to upwards of eighty thouſand, It is ſeat- 


runs by the walls, and the Reno through the ci | 
the houſes are many fine buildings. In coſt of 


1 k 


ef at the foot of the Appennine mountains, in a-fertile 
plain, and enjoys a wholeſome air. The river Savona 


Among 
the prin- 


cipal ſtreets they have a kind of portico, which ſupports 
the ſecond ſtory. "Theſe muſt be allowed to be yery con- 
venient in windy or rainy weather, and in ſhading the 
rooms from the ſun ; but they deprive the houſes of the 
ornaments they would receive from a fine front, and an 


* 


paſs is conſiderably lower. 
though flat, are covered wi 
pet towards the ſtreet. %% ͤ $4652 OH 

The palace in which the vice-legate, the gonfaloniete, 


ſome of ſtone and others of wood, they have a 


difagree- 


able effect. Theſe porticoes, or galleries, ſerve. only for 


walking, and that part of the ſtreet where the 


catriag 


The toofs of the houles, 
th tiles, with a kind of patt- 


4 


ſeveral boards and courts of juſtice are held, ſtands in the 


* 


great market- place, and 


| the front is two, hundred an 

eighteen common paces in length. Qver the entrance 
C: praſs ſtatue of pope Gregory XIII. who, was a native o 
Bologna; it weighs. eleven thouſand three hundred 


pounds, and the workmanſhip does great honour to M: 


4 


ganti, the artiſt by whom it was made. On the 


on entering the door is the ſtatue of pope Boniface 
Among the apartments ſhewn to ſtrangers is one | 


ſtatue of 


elt hand 


Lo 


Il Salone d'Ercole,, where may be ſeen a noble fat 


Hercules, of an uncommon ſize: it is of terra cotta, A 
In another ſaloon is rept 


- | | | * nts 0b 
ſented, in freſco, the moſt conſiderable ache no 1 
marble 
Batus 


* 
* 
} . 


A 
i: 
. 


ſkilful hand of Lombardi. 


the Bologneſe, inſcribed with Latin verſes. 


apartment is the Sala Farneſe, fo called from 


A 


called 


; elegant entrance: For as the pillars of thoſe porticoes are | 
very irregular before different houſes, ſome. being high, 
others low, ſome ſquare. or octangular, others round, 
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jred and cighty-{even 'foligs, 


tain that 1s much admired : the ſtatue of Neptune on the 
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ſtatue of po pe 
the belt 
ben, on | 

Rolpollls; EE Loan onde art of vt: 
” The Aldrovabd? museum 3b 15 1 
ſch eie, that it js never 6pehed But in 


nich the cabinet of the marquls ed contains a 


men. The phyfic-garden in the court is very 
Z// ĩ remetbabe, 
The area before the palace is three h ndred and ſeyen-. 
feet long and three hundred broad, in Which is à foun- 
top is eleven feet high. Within the baſon are à great 
number of dolphins efecting water, and four women with 
three fireams iſſuing our at each breaſt. The ohly excep- 
tion to this ſuperd work is, that the jetteaus are in no pro- 
"tion to the ſize of the figure. WOT 

A connoiſſeur in painting will meet with a great deal of 
entertainment in the palaces'of tlie city: that which moſt 
ratifies a traveller's curioſity is the palace of Caprara, 


where he cannot but admire the double ſtaff-caſe, the 


tapeſtry hangings, and the richneſs of the other furniture. 


Here are particularly many ſmall coffers of admirable Flo- | 


rentine work, one that has fix. large and as many ſmall. 


pillars of rock cryſtal, ſeveral curious works of ivory and 
wood. In the N are ſome fine paintings, among 
which is the death of Bragadino, Who was flayed by the 
Turks, painted on woods”: TT OLE HT As 
On the cieling of a ſaloon of the palazzo de Favi are 
the adventures of Jaſon, in eighteen pieces, by the two bro- 
thers Auguſtino and Annibat Caracci. In another apart- 
ment are painted on the frieze twelve paſſages of the ZE- 
neid in freſco, by Luigi Caracci. The reſt of the ad- 
ventures of /Eneas are painted in ten pieces by Albani, 
under the direction of Luigi Caracci, and his other diſci- | 
ples have finiſhed the remaĩinder; but the latter are in a 
diferent apartment, and under every picture is a Latin 
verſe out of the Eneid, explaining the ſubje&. Several 
other fine pieces of painting are likewiſe to be 'feen in 
this palace, and particularly ſome very delicate drawings. 
with a pen, 3% FL SS Held © $0 wb LITE 

"The palazzo de Monti ſhews the genius of the Italian 


_ obility for adorning their palaces with collectons of 


pantings and other curioſities; who often abridge them- 
lelyes of many of the conveniences of life, in order to 
be poſſeſſed of ſomething that attracts the admiration of 
other people, and eſpecially of foreigners, The firſt 
for of this grand edifice, conſiſting of above thirty apart- 


ments, which are by far the beſt, is never, or at leaſt ve- | 


ty ſeldom, inhabited, and then only for the reception of 


tone perſon of diſtinction; their general uſe being only 


to diſplay an amazing collection of paintings and other 
Uuriolities, Beſides the many pieces by Albani and the 
maccl's, here is a gallery painted by young Cignani, 

Vith a large piece of painting repreſenting the railing of 
the liege of Turin, by Antonio Caſa. In another apart- 
ment is to be ſeen a woman aſlcep, with a wanton boy 
Ughing, while he lets down a mouſe, hangin by a 
read, upon her breaſt, In this piece the expreſſion is 
ety ftrong, and the mouſe js admirably done. | 
he palace of Ranucci js built in a grand taſte, with 

a noble ſtaircaſe, and ſpacious lofty rooms. Here is ſome 
autiful tapeſtry, made at the Gobelins, and ſeveral clo. 

= full of Florentine work, filyer vaſes, and other furni- 
"it, particularly a clock of raiſed inlaid work of gems, 
aground of Iapis-lazuli. The hei ght of the chapel takes 


UÞ three ſtories of the houſe. Among the paintings in 


: . Palace are St. Jerome, and Joſeph flying from Po- 
* as wife, by Guido; the fall of Haman, by Anto- 
cee where the beautiful figure of Eſther is par- 
of 2 admired; and the portraits of the great dukes 

he family of Medicis. „ FOE Of OTB St 
e hall now take notice of ſome of the eccleſiaſtical 


rtr a 2577 
| welh. | which in dedicated ta 
This g be iu Belegen, ar the expente of cxrdſnal | large Vion concher 
the Tribuna is am 


vith | was. a native of Bologna. 
: hk 30-4: 33 » 3. þ 3 B34 = 4 8 18 | . 
room is a fine piece of painting by Luigi, aracci, repre- 


) 


* 


4 
4 


arge lion .couchet of red marble, on each of which is 


placed a baſon of holy paler: On the center arch, near 
K es of pope Gr TY . who 


ſenting St. Peter on his knees; before. the Virgin "Þ 


„ a 


N . ' atv 1 15 gin N * 
here is alſo the Annunciation, by the ſame hand, which 


% Ä... ⅛ K if i ; 
St. Agnes's church is finely gilt and painted, and a- 
mong the pictures is the matyrdom. of St. Agnes, over 
the high altar, which is one of Dominichino's pieces. 
In St. Anthony's church, over the great altar, is an ad- 
mifable piece by Laß i Caracci, repreſenting; the preach- 


P 


irgin Mary and her Divine Infant, with a 


| ing of the primitive ermits. On another altar is a pic- 


ture of the? 


gfoup of angels hovering over her. In the oratory ot 
mall chapel near this church is a moſt beautiful piece re- 


preſenting the Annunciation, by .Tiarigi. . 
3-4 US = cl . rn 1 5 „„ * 4 1 4 * $5. 
Before St. Bartholomew's church ſtands. a marble ſta- 


LY F— YL N 1 
& 


tue of St. Petronius, by Brunelli. This church is di 


vided into three iſles, and that in the middle is of a re- 
21 1 4 0 + . * N if &- 
markable height. Al the three make a fine appearance, 


and are ene . particularly that on the 
£ | | 


fouth fide. Angelo Michael Colonna, as is mentioned 
in an inſctiption, from a motive of devotion, performed 
this grand piece, and ſome others, without any reward. 
The igh altar is of beautiful marble, with ſome figures 
inlaid. The Annunciation by Albani ig accounted an 
incomparable piece, and nothing can ſurpaſs the ex- 
preſſion of the Virgin's admiration. Two other pieces 
repreſenting the nativity, and the flight to Egypt, are alſo 
„ ln ot on. | a 

In tie church of St. Petronius, the biggeſt in the 
whole city, is to be ſeen the celebrated meridian line q 

Caflini, which conſiſts of pieces of red and white marbl 

inlaid, of a hand's breadth; but thoſe pieces in which 
the ſigns of the Zodiac are cut, are a foot ſquare. 
This fine is above half the length of the church, and at 
the beginning is a Latin inſcription, which ſays, that 
the whole length of this line, which is ſaid to be one 
hundred feet, is the ſix hundred thouſangth, part of the 
circumference of the terraqueous globe. In the arched 


* 


roof of the nabè is a hole directly over the noon point of 


this line, through which a ray of the ſun entering marks 


the ſolſtices and 'Equirioxes upon the line. However, 


the ſame operation may without much difficulty be per- 
formed in any other convenient place; the whole myſtery 
conſiſting only in meaſuring the degrees of the line pro- 


1 


„ 777; Bonne e ee 
The Madonna di St. Luca, on the Monte della Guar- 
dia, is a Dominican nunnery about four Italian miles from 
Bologna, and is much reſorted to of account of a picture 
of the Virgin Mary, pretended to have been painted by 
the hand of St. Luke: on which account it is every year 
brought into the city in a ſolemn proceſſion, with more 
than ordinary magnificence, attended by the firing of 
cannon, the ſeveral companies of artizans, the fraterni- 
ties, monks, heads of the pariſhes, the magiſtrates, the 
gonfalonier, and the legate himſelf. The picture is always 
carried under a rich canopy, the people upon their knees 
ſaluting it as it paſſes by, with the moſt zealous &acula- 
tions that can be conceived; For the greater conveni- 
ence of the pilgrims, an arched colonnade has been built 
from the city to the top of the mountain, which on ac- 


count of its great length may be juſtly eſteemed the 


moſt remarkable building of that kind of Italy. In the 
contribution of the neceſſary ſum for this colonnade, all 
the handicraft men, &c. ſeemed to vie with each other in 
the erection of a perpetual mono ment of their zeal for 
the Bleſſed Virgin; even the very lacquies of the city were 
at the expence of building fifteen of the arches. On each 
of the arches are the names and arms of the benefactors. 


road, every arch reſts upon its reſpective pillars. Every 
urch is five common paces, or twelve feet wide, which is 
alſo the breadth of the walk. The height is about ſix- 
teen feet. This arcade does not run in a ftraight line; 


ulld | ns 
„ss at Bologna, and ſhall begin with the cathedral, | 


15 0 


but its direction is now and then interrupted with ſmall 
4 5 C : * e 1 


* 


St,, Peter, and has a, great number 
ach ot the main entrance is a2 


Fhapter- 


portionably to the height of the hole through which i 


One ſide of the arcade is walled, bo that towards the 


- Winding, 


c * 
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riding, yet in tnatiy parts there are very long viſtas, 
which one has a view of ninety-thres arches in a dire 


of "ſteps to aſetad the acclivity of 
Aights confiſt of à few ſteps, and 
level and payed with Rat ſtones,. 


7 


che fplendor of their churches ; but in wine-cellars they 
Have been hitherto exceeded by the Franciſcans. The 
church of the latter is adorned with many highly-finiſnied 
FD of paintings and on each fide of the convent are 

e arched eloiſters, one of which is one hundred and 
thirty-three, and the other two hundred common paces 


in length. In the ftreet before the convent is a tg Nag fi Exotic fruits, Woo 
117, 


the top of which is a braſs ſtatue 
ſtanding on a creſcent. 30 by 

In the Dominican convent are about one hundred and 
forty monks. An anti-chamber, divided into three iſles, 
Teads to the Hbrary 

aintings in honour of the Dominican order, aud pope 
Pius V. Fhe dooks are very numerous, and N | 
difpoſed. In the lower cloiſter of the convent is a ſmall 
chapel, ſaid to have been the apartment in which St. Do- 
minic, in the year 1221, departed this life. In one piece 
of. painting in this chapel is an angel repreſented going 
up a ladder to heaven with St. Dominic on his back; but 
that the angel and St. Dominic may not have the ill 
manners of turning their poſteriors towards the. people, 
they aſcend the ladder backwards.. Another circumſtance 
no leſs abſurd, is our Saviour and the Virgin Mary ſtand- 
ing above, holding the ladder. 3 
lere is an univerſity, in which are profeſſors for ora- 
tory, philoſophy, geometry, aſtronomy, anatomy, divi- 
nity, phyſic, the oriental languages, the civil and canon 
law, civil and eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, and all of them have 
handſome ſalaries. The foreign ſtudents amount to about 
four hundred. The public college it two hundred and 
thirteen paces in length. Near its entrance on the right 
hand isa grand ſtair- caſe, adorned with ſome good paint- 
ings in freſco, repreſenting the noble actions of St. 
Carlo Bortomeo, and other pieces. The anatomical 
theatre is adorned with wooden ſtatues of the moſt cele- 
Þrated anatomiſts, and the floor is boarded with cy- 
preſs. 

Int 
 Mituted at Bologna an academy of- ſciences, for the im- 
provement of natural hiſtory, mathematics, natural phi- 

ſophy, chemiſtry, anatomy, and phyſic. With this 


of the | Virgin | 


ED ke #7] 
he year 1712, Luigi Ferdinando de Marſigli inſti- 


the Clementine academy, founded by pope Clement |, 


XI. for architecture and painting was incorporated; and 
for the farther advancement of this inſtiution, the 
city purchaſed and gave the Palazza Celeſi to the acade- 

my, that the library, the muſeum, the obſervatory, 


the ſchools, and the apartments of the profeſſors, 


might be under the ſame roof. In aſcending the tower | 


you firſt come to the aſtronomical ſchool, where is to be 
ſeen a model of the Copernican ſyſtem. Here is alſo a 
perpendicular meridian line, cut through a wall a foot 
thick. On each ſide hang teleſcopes, quadrants, &c. fo 
that, as the ſtars croſs the meridian, proper obſervations 
may be conveniently made, for which purpoſe all 
the ſhutters in the aperture may be removed at plea- 
ure; — _ 
Higher up the tower is the obſervatory, which on 
every ſide has ſhutters to be opened or ſhut as required, 
and a gallery on the outſide. This tower is aſcended by 
two hundred and ſeventy ſteps, and- the top of it alſo 
ſerves for aſtronomical obſervations; and through an 
aperture juſt over the middle of the ſpiral ſtair-caſe, the 
ſtars may be ſeen in the day-time, from the vault under 
the tower. The library belonging to the college is in 
the ſecond ftory, and chiefly conſiſts of the books of 
count Marſigli, who founded the academy, and contains 
ſeveral Turkiſh, Arabic, and other oriental manuſcripts. 
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rly at the gratid portico: near the city, rw! 8 
thres arches! ut) 
Ine, Which taken together are ſeven hundred and fifty 
colnmon pace in length. There ate thirty- three flights 
ivity of che mountain; theſe 
the ſpace between is 


| name affixed to each piece. Here are alſo m 


„ and on each fide are ftatues and | 


ffaſhion. The women of the middle claſs 
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The paintings with which'this zwoch is dect .. 
ſent Ren ed og mountains of» Tage 4 

z ge, illands of ice, frequent in the 151 
1 of the Nile, 5 other the north * 
a. cloſet adjoining to this apartment are 
ones, among. which is one, ſcarce fo nap load. 
Hſt, that. weighs only nine ounces without the 3 
p two hundred and thirty ounces. Another abet 
ment exhibits a variety of ſhells and other marine. © 
ductions. Adjoining to this is a cloſet containino Po- 
lection of ſemi-pellucid ſtones, as agate AS * 


d nes. Ilitts up two hundred and thir 
A continual emulation reigns between the Franciſcans 
and Dominicans, eſpecially at Bologna; each of theſe 
orders ſtriving to ſurpaſs the other in buildings and other 
external magnificence, in order to increaſe their revenue 
and authority. The Dominicans have the advantage in 


quoiſe, chalcedony, onyx, and Lapis Hel The 


tranſparent ſtones are kept in another Cloſet, with the 
7 hun- 


dred ſpecies of marble, and other ſtones, in... 
politories, which being well poliſhed, and all n 
according to their different colours, make a be, 
appearance. In another room are kept ſeyeral king, of 
ſea-weeds, corals, ſponge, &c. In another, all king; 
dods leaves of plants, roots uy 
ms, reltns, with the ſeed, of all kink 
ne large room contains a variety of 

* 3 all ſorts of — af 


barks of trees, 
of vegetables. 
kinds of animals 
er 

he painting academy is on the ground - floor. a: 
cieling beautifully arge In n thoſe ee 
ſtructed in painting meet in a particular room, built in 
the form of an amphitheatre, and well illuminated with 
lamps, where above a hundred and fifty of them may con- 
veniently ſit and draw from the life. In the academy of 
ſculpture are wooden models of the antient obeliſks x 
Rome, and in a place adjoining to it are ſtatues and 
copies of the moſt famous originals in plaſter, To thi 
edifice is added a noble printing-houſe, furniſhed not 
with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but alſo with 
and othes oriental types. 4 
The Bologneſe ladies dreſs entire 


— 
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Arabic, | 


ly in the French 

MN | generally ap- 
pear in a black gown, with a black ſilk veil over their 
heads; and the female ſex in general enjoy a greater free 
dom here than in moſt cities of Italy. One meets with 
5 perſons walking the ſtreets with ſpectacles on, who 
are ſo far from labouring under any weakneſs of fight, that 
they calt their eyes about on all ſides without once looks | 


, , ac 


ing through the glaſſes. Fhis faſhion is of Spaniſh origi- one 
nal, and is ſuppoſed to give an air of gravity, which has il 
recommended it to the generality of the monks and 1 
Ihe Bologneſe are famous for their vivacity and wit, ( 
and particularly for their ſatirical jeſts. However, a one 
ſtranger no where meets with more civility than at of! 
Bologna; but their afliduous application to their ſe- reſt 
veral trades and manufactures, is a much more valuable | Ima 
quality. WEST "IS = Ta dig 
The little river Reno, a branch of which runs through ata 

the city, turns many filk-mills. The Bolognadamals, live 
ſattins, taffeties, and velvets, are in great repute, This ain 
city alſo carries on a conſiderable trade in flax and hemy, tho 
and alſo ſupplies the neigbouring provinces with al a ſa 
and wine. . 3 bran 
The wine made about Bologna is ſo ſtrong, that on is Alex 
firſt coming from the preſs it is generally diluted with A 
fourth part of water; except that appointed for the fac town 
ment, which is without mixture: the neat wine is to gull 
purchaſed at the convents. Many ingenious. works ar rus 
here made of walnut- tree; for with theſe trees the coun- ** 
try abounds, and the quinces are here large, and obs ty | 
exquiſite flavour. Bologna is likewiſe celebrated is vile 
eſſences, aqua- vitæ, ſope, and ſnuff; but more fan. 5 0 
larly for its theriaca, which is prepared in 3 
elaboratary; and at Bologna rock-eryſtal is W! Ty 
into ſnuff- boxes, luſtres, &c. | 1 "it 
The nuns of the city are very ingenious in 145 fair. 
moſt beautiful artificial flowers of filver, filk, n 10 Ohe 
enamel, and iſinglaſs. Fruits of all kinds ate 11 — 
imitated in wax, ſo as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed 2t el of the 
light from the products of nature, This country m. colun 
abounds in honey and wax, great quantities o fig dein, 
are exported. All kinds of proviſions are here ag 1 brateg 

. 8 Arc 
good, and in great plenty. Fogyls of all kin vera. 


2 | 111 
theſe parts very large, and of à fine flavour, eſperig 


In another apartment is taught experimental philoſophy. 
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de pigeon are famous, not only throughout Europe, 
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| Bologna, Its fortifications are of little value, except the 
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Penh ARESE: | 


7, 


Flle Bologris ceivelldt, and other faiſages; | white; and black matble; adorned with columns and 


The other towns in 


inconſideraÞle. 


The F ERRARESE, or Duchy of F ERRARA, 15 5 
uation, the Manner Soon it became ſubj 1 the 
its preſent wretched State, and a particular Deſcrip- 
27 __ the Capital of the Country. PI OE WOES. 


HE Ferrareſe is bounded on the north by the Po- 
T: ſeſino di Rovigo, on the weſt by the duchy of 
Mantua, on the ſouth by the Bologneſe and Romagna 
Proper, and on the eaſt by the A of Venice. It had 
formerly its own dukes, who held this country as a fief 
of the papal ſee, till 1597, when pope Clement VIII. 
annexed the country to the Eccleſiaſtical State; ſince that 
time it lies almoſt uncultivated, though it was one of the 
reſt countries in Italy. The air is unwholeſome on 
account of the marſhes, the inhabitants being too thinly 
ſcittered to drain them. = eager oof” 

Ferrara is an antient, Jarge, and beautifu] city, not- 
withſtanding its being poor and ill peopled. It is feated 
an the Po, in the forty-fourth degree thirty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and in the twelfth degree fourteen 
minutes eaſt longitude, thirty miles to the north-eaſt of 


citadel of five whole, and as many half baſtions, built 
by Clement VIII. Within the city is a large caſtle, or 
race, ſurrounded with high walls, towers, and moats, 
at preſent the reſidence of the legate a latefe over this 
duchy, At the entrance are two braſs ſtatues of two 
former dukes, one of whom is on horſeback. The ſtreets 
are long, broad, clean, and regular, with many hand- 
ſome houſes and palaces. RO 

The architecture of the cathedral is in the Gothic 
taſte, and its outſide adorned with a multitude of marble 
pillars and baſs reliefs. Its large ſquare ſteeple is alſo 


entirely of marble. The grand gate is ſupported with | 


three ranges of pillars, between which are ſeveral porticos, 
one above another, and juft above the entrance is a large 
pl ſtatue of the Virgin Mary. The chapels of this 
future are finely ornamented with ſculpture and paint- 
ing | 


Oppoſite. the cathedral are two fine braſs: ſtatues; the 
one is equeſtrian, repreſenting Nicholas d'Eſte, marquis 
of Ferrara, with an inſcription, intimating, that he thrice 
reſtored peace to Italy; the other is fitting between two 
ſmall figures of tink upon a pillar about twenty feet 
big, and repreſents Borſo d'Efte, the firſt duke of Fer- 
ara, one of the moſt virtuous men of the age in which he 
lived, This is ſaid to have been formerly an aſylum for 
criminals, which extended twenty paces round the ſtatue; 
tho'it has now loft its protecting power. But near it is ſtil] 
aſanftuary; a very handſome pillar adorned with oak 


branches and leaves, which ſupports a gilt ſtatue of pope | 


Alexander VII. whois ſitting in achair giving his bleſſing. 


At a ſmall diſtance is another ſquare in which is the | 


lomn-houſe, which is adorned on every ſide with marble 
| leries and baluſtrades, together with ſeveral other fine 
ruttures, Theſe two ſquares, with the adjacent ſtreets, 
ar the beſt peopled parts of the whole city. 
7 he church of the Carmelites is a very ſpacious ſtrue- 
oo led with fine paintings; the moſt valuable of 
K a W a converſion of St. Paul, to whom the church 
_ eicated; the martyrdom of that apoſtle; and the 
dation of the eaſtern magi, all in the choir, 
% — Benedictine convent is very fine; and its eloiſters 
rw of magnificent porticos. At the foot of the 
Oth, 1 that leads to the warned 1s the ſtatue of 
2 = founder, Its church is large, and the ta- 
of the : 0 he high altar much admired for the beau 
column, orkmanſhip, It is adorned with very fine fluted 
dine and the figures of ſeveral ſaints of the Bene- 
order, In this church is the tomb of the cele- 


* are very ſmall and 
delt e dete 57111 e 


| 


— His buſt is of white marble, and crowned with 
| DAYS. EC Coe Wa od OS ages 
The church of the Theatines is latge, and their eon- . 
vent vey magnificent. Its library is e ed one of the 
errara, both for printed books and manuſcripts. 
The Chartreuſe is alſo worthy of notice, and is adorn- 
ed with gy Point moan Its church is a large ſuperb 
bn it contain many magiificent chapels, all 
adorned with excellent pictures. Thoſe ovet the hi 
altar, which mn. the aſcenſion and the laſt judg= 
ment, are by Baſtianitio Philippi; a native of Ferrara; 
but the marriage of Cana in the refectory of the con- 
dic: by Bononi, who was born in the ſame city, is by 
e N , )..1 : rad ; 
The univerſity of this city is gone to decay; and has 
only one college, which belongs to the Jeſuits; = 
t muſt not be omitted; that in 1735 pope Clement 
III. raiſed the biſhopric of Ferrara to an archbiſhopric, 
' which at once put an end to the long diſputes about ju- 
riſdiction between this biſhopric and the archbiſhopric 
of Ravenna. | „ 


Ferrara was very rich, and poſſeſſed a * trade; 
while governed by its own princes, eſpecially its three . 
laſt dukes, who fortified, embellifhed, and enlarged it ſo 
much, that it contained upwards of a hundred thouſand 
inhabitants; but it is at preſent very deſolate, vaſt aum- 
bers of the houſes being uninhabited, and falling to 
re. -" 3 | 
In this duchy are alſo Comacchio, a biſhop's ſee; but 
a ſmall place, and two or three market-towns; | 


Of RomaGcna. Je: 
tis Situation, Produce, and Hiſtory ; with a Deſcription of 


RS MAGNA, in Latin Romandiola; is bounded on 
| the north by the Ferrareſe; on the ſouth by Tuſ- 
cany and the duchy of Urbino; on the eaſt by the gulpli 
of Venice ; and on the weſt by the Bologneſe and a part 
of Tuſcany. "The country produces corn, wine, oil, 
and fine fruits; and eſpecially ſalt, from which ariſes its 
principal revenue. It has alſo excellent paſtures, with 
ſome mines and mineral waters; but the country lies 
miſerably uncultivated, except near the principal towns. 
This country was a part of the antient province of 
Flaminia, which in the fifth r became ſubject to 
the Oſtrogoths, whoſe king, named Theodoric, having 
taken the city of Ravenna in 493, made it his uſual 
place of reſidence. In the following century the Goths 
being driven out by Beliſarius and Narſes, generals of 
the emperor of the Eaſt, Ravenna became the reſidence 
of the emperor's exarch, till the Longobardi made them- 
ſelves maſters of it; but in 755 Pepin, king of the Franks, 
having compeled Iitulphus, king of the Longobardi, to 
ive up the whole exarchate, conferred it on the ſee of 
ome. The moſt remarkable places in this country are 
the following. | . - 
Ravenna, the capital, was formerly a city of grand 
E 


ſplendor, but is now mean and inconſiderable. 

houſes are old and ruinous, the ſtreets filthy, and all 
parts have a melancholy appearance; for the number of 
its inhabitants ſcarce amount to fifteen hundred. In the 
time of the Romans and Goths it ſtood on a bay formed 
by the Adriatic, and had a celebrated harbour; but at 
preſent it is three Italian miles from the ſea, which is 
owing to the great quantities of mud thrown up by the 


tide, and ſince formed into a track of land which is 
cultivated. Without the city is ſtill to be ſeen a high 


brick tower, which formerly ſtood at the harbour; and 


one mile and a half farther a ruinous old light-houſe. 


The air is unwholeſome, but has been ſomewhat im- 


"ates by conveying along the ſides of the city the rivers 


ontone and Ronco, which carty off the ſtinking water 


from the adjoining marſhes; 


The large market-place of this city is adorned with 


OO 2 the Author of Orlando Furioſo, and ſe- 
erhers highly eſteemed. This tomb is of red, 


— 


two lofty pillars of granite, upon which ſtand at preſent 


this 


the ſtatues of St. Victor and St. Apollianaris. In 
| area 


* * 
/ 


pho 
Reeg, 


erected to the vicars of 


trophies of the yalour of the inhabitants of Ravenna; 
But” the common people are þnluo4re, that (theſe. getes 
were 7 9 8 from the Holy Land, and that they were 


thoſe which Sampſon carrie away from Gaza. 


On the area before the cathedral ſtands the ſtatue of 


the Virgin Mary, on the top of a pillar erected to her 


in 1959, becauſe, according to the inſcription, ſhe pre- 


eryed the city more than once. from the plague. The 

reat door of the church is made of rough boards, with- 
Jat Anh Akhatdent; but what is moſt remarkable is, that 
theſe boards N out of vines, and ſome of them are 

velve feet long and two ſpans in breadth. In the ca- 
thedral. ate fifty-two large marble pillars in four rows, 
and in the chapel of the Holy. Sacrament is a repreſen- 
fation of the children of Iſrael gathering manna in 


che Wilderneſs, with ſome other paintings by Guido 
3 1 I. 121495 „ J 1 a Ii, 


E 1 


Rheni: © 


The church of St. N is worthy the notice of 


a traveller. On each ſide of it are twelve marble pillars, 
and the cieling is an old, but beautiful Moſaic work, re- 

efenting the three Eaſtern kings worſhipping the infant 
eſbs⸗ "and ſeyeral ſaints with. their names in cribed over 
them. In the center is the head of the emperor Juſtinian. 


The ſculpture and marble of the high altar are exceed- 
ing, beautiful. In St. Anthony's chapel are ſeveral fine 


mar ble ſtatues; the altar is ornamented with black mar- 
ble pillars, and near the entrance are two pillars of 
quince- coloured alabaſter. The altar of the chapel della 
Reliquie is decorated with four beautiful pillars of red 
porphyry. All the other altars in this church are of 


marble, adorned with many excellent pieces of painting. 
Great devotion is paid to he body of St. Apollinaris, 
and on his coffin are three fily | 


ver. tablets, on which are 
engraven a long account of his life and martyrdom. 
The pavement of St. Vitalis's church is very beauti- 
ful, and the Moſaic work in the choir extremely 
curious! The ceiling of the church is painted in frefco 
and on the walls are painted the martyrdom of St. Vitalis. 


On the altar della Madonna ſtand three beautiful white 


marble ſtatues of the Virgin Mary, and two angels. 

is an excellent Pieta, between two angels. | 
The church called the Rotunda lies without the city, 

and at preſent reſembles a ruified cupola. Its diameter 


Over another altar which is likewiſe of white marble, 


is about fixteen common paces, and its pavement, ex- 
cept in the dry ſummer months, is always under water. 


It is fuppoſed to have been built in the year 526 by 
Amalaſunta, daughter to Theodoric, king of the Oſtro- 


goths. The moſt remarkable part of it is the roof, 
Which is in the form of an inverted diſh, and conſiſts of 


one ſingle ſtone, which many years after this church 
was built was ſplit by lightning: it is as hard as a flint, 
and, according to an account writteh on vellum, and 
kept on the altar of the chapel, was brought out of 
Egypt. The thickneſs of this ſtone is four geometri- 
cal feet, the circumference a hundred and fourteen, and 
the diameter thirty-one feet two, inches. It is difficult 
to conceive, ſays Mr. Keyſler, in what manner, at a 


time when the modern machines were in a great mea- | 


ſure unknown, this huge maſs, the weight of which 
cannot be leſs than a hundred tons, was raiſed to the top 
of this edifice. Round this ſtone formerly ſtood the 
ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, as appears from their names 
ſtill to be ſeen on the pedeſtals, which project a little 
way from this ſtone roof, and in the center ſtood a coffin 
of porphyry, in which was the body of Theodoric, king 
of the Oſtrogoths. 8 e 

On a fountain in the area before the pope's palace is 
an antient ſtatue of Hercules, bearing on his ſhoulder 
an hemiſphere that ſerves for a ſun-dial, The club on 
which he leans diſtinguiſhes him from Atlas, for whom 
he might otherwiſe eaſily be taken. 


Good ſpring water is extremely ſcarce at Ravenna; 


and ſeems to haye been more ſo in the time of the Ro- 
mans; for Juvenal thus complains; 


F GRHOGRAPTH TY 5 
Alſo:ereQted a hrafs tatue of pope Alexander VII. 
Which is the. bases e public monuments 

riſt. Under an arcade in the 

market-place are eight ſmall. iron gates, which are ſaid | 
to. be thoſe taken from ty City, of Pavia, and ſet up as | | . ; 5 
of | After thus -deſcribing the capital, we ſhall ment, 0 

We ** 


on an iſland formed by the river Santerno, 


ing condition; but, among other. calamities, ſuffered 


— 


and Umbria; on the eaſt by the marquiſate o 


. e 
N 


By a Rayenna yintner once betray'y, ... 
80 much for wine and water mix d I na. 4 Kalb 
- © But when I thought the purchas'd les * 
The raſcal fobb'd me off with only wine» e 


” 
0 


ſome other places worthy of notice. 
| Tmola, the antient Forum. Cornelis, is 
che north-weſt of Facnza. It has 4 wall, meat. 30. 
towers, with a ſtrong, old caſtle; it is the reſidence 7 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Ravenna, and 2 
tains fifty churches, convents, and hoſpitals, _ tag 
Faenza, in Latin Faventia, a town thirty-four mil 

to the eaſt of Bologna, is ſeated. on the river Amo 5 
from which a canal runs through the city, and he 
wards falls into the river below it. Over the Amone » \ 
ſtone. bridge, with towers, leading to a ſuburb that hay 
ſome fortifications, though, like thoſe of the cit, 


are of no conſequence. ; It is a biſhop's ſee . 


archbiſhop. of Rayenna, has a fine market-place, and ig 


famous all over Italy for the goodneſs of its earthen. 
WS ꝛ ] / ES TIRE ties 

+ Servia, a. ſmall new-built town near the fea, with 
handſome broad ſtreets. It formerly ſtood about half an 
Italian mile farther from the ſhore; but was removed 


hither in the year 1703, on account of the unwholeſne, 


neſs of the air. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Ravenna. Up the country is a low tract of ground 
about two Italian miles and an half in length, and in 
ſome parts nearly as broad, into which, during the ſum- 
mer, the ſea-water is conveyed through a large handſome 
canal. The heat of the ſun prepares the water in this 


chamber have the ſyperintendency,, and ſupply the pro- 
vinces of Urbino, Ferrara, Cona, Bologna, and Ro- 
F 15 4þ A city on the river Marecchia, which was 
formerly called Ariminum, twenty miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Ravenna. It was once ſituated by the ſea; as 
appears from the remaining mole of the old harbour nat 
the city wall; but now it is thirteen hundred paces 
diſtant, the ſea having thrown up a large tract of land that 
has been improved for tillage. and gardening, and the 
harbour ſo choaked up with ſand, as ſcarce to admitot 
ſmall barks. Ravenna was antiently in a very flourib- 


extremely by an earthquake in the year 1671; but it is 
{till a biſhopric . ſuffragan to Ravenna, and is venerable 
for many monuments of its antient ſplendor. A little 
without the town towards Peſaro is a. triumphal arch, 
on each front of which are two, beautiful columns, and 
two buſtos. This was erected to the emperor Au- 
guſtus. Here are alſo the remains of an amphitheatrs, | 
and . ſeveral antient inſcriptions. Among its church, 
that of the Franciſcans is the. fineſt. In the ſquare be- 
fore the council-houſe is a beautiful fountain on which 
ſtands a ſmall bronze ſtatue of St. Paul, In this city's 
alſo a large library, in a very elegant ſtructure, for the 
uſe of the public. | 


LECT 
The Duchy of UngINO. 


= . g "yy 1 1 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Hiftory ; jw D- 
' ſeription of the Citjes of Urbino, Pezaro, and Fan: 


2 duchy of Urbino is bounded on the north * 
the gulph of Venice; on the ſouth by & 7 
and on the weſt by Tuſcany and Romagna ; extends 
about fifty-five miles in length and forty-five in bread 
It contains fruit and great plenty of game, as wel 7 5h 
but the air is not very wholeſome, nor 15 the 10 
markable for its fertility, . .. | b whon 
This duchy had formerly its own aue * 
the laſt, Francis Maria, of Rovere, dying in 1 
papal treaſury took poſſeſſion of his territory» , 4 
duke having before, by will, confirmed the popes 54 


Ua 


ſpacious reſeryoir for making ſalt, of which the apoſtolie 


AxconAs 


pe fortifications, and is theſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to 


Cloſures by rows of trees, interwoven. with vines. 


* for ſmall veſſels, is ſeated about twenty miles to the eaſt 


bd 
* 


in effect made over the country to him. The prin- | 

” | Jaces in this duchy are the following 
N Urbino, the capital of the country, is ſeated on a 
duntain between the rivers Metro and Foglia, twenty 
les to the ſouth of Rimini, and is a handſome place, 
aber the dukes formerly relided; and, tho' not large, 
gh reſidence of a legate and archbiſhop. . The houſes 
- very well built, and great quantities of fine earthern- 
10 are made here. The palace of its former dukes is a 


ilding. e | | 
qr As - ſea-port on the mouth of the Foglia, in a 


leaſant country, is a handſome. clean city, which has 


Urbino. There is here a fountain of mineral water, 
\hich, though its jet d'cau is not extraordinary, is very 
convenient for the inhabitants, and 1s ornamented in a 
1 taſte, In its upper baſon, which is in the form of 
2 drinking-glaſs, are ſeveral ſea-goddeſſes and ſea horſes, 
which ſpout water from about thirty different apertures. 
In the great market-place is a highly finiſhed marble 
fatue of pope Urban VIII. in a fitting attitude. The 
city contains many fine churches, convents; and palaces; 
and the figs of this country are reckoned the beſt in Italy. 
Round Pezaro is a fine country, divided into ſquare in- 


Poggio Imperiale is an antient pleaſure-houſe of the 
dukes of Urbino, ſeated on a hill about a mile from Pezaro, 
and is adorned with ſome good paintings by Genga, and 


a ine orangery. | 5 ; Ker Sade | 
Fino, a ſea-port, pretty well fortified, with a harbour 


of Urbino, and derives its name from a fanum, or 
temple of Fortune, which antiently ſtood here. In com- 
memoration of this, the image of Fortune is not only 
erected on the fountain in the market-place, but has alſo 
a place in the arms of the city. This is a biſhop's ſee, 
which depends immed A S's the pope, and has forty-four 
churches and convents. The greateſt curioſity here is a 
marble triumphal arch in honour of the emperor Au- 
euſtus, which after having withſtood the injuries of 
time till the year 1458, was then much damaged by the 
cannon during the ſiege of Fano. This arch had for- 
merly three gates; but the ſmalleſt on the left hand, in 
coming from the town, has been pulled down to make 
rom for St. Michael's church, and the other is ſtopped 
up by a mean houſe; ſo that the middle gate is now the 
only one open. In the cathedral of Fano are ſome ad- 
mirable paintings, repreſenting the annunciation, the 
Lord's ſupper, and the gathering of manna, by Quercina; 
ad the aflumption of the Virgin Mary, by Caraccioli. 
In the chapel of the Virgin Mary are the fifteen myſte- 
ries of the roſary, painted by Domenichino. St. Peter's 
church alſo deſerves notice for its cupola, ſculpture, 
ad paintings. On the high altar are two angels of 
white Carrara marble, by an eminent hand; the picture 
of Chrilt delivering the keys to Peter, by Guido Rheni; 
"ith ſeveral other pieces. A nobleman, by the name of 
Torelli, has erected in the market-place at Fano a very 
elegant theatre for exhibiting comedies and operas. 

Here are alſo Sinigaglia, Poſſombrone, Borgo St. 
Lepulchro, St. Leo, Cagli, and Gumbio, each of which 
5 the ſee of a biſhop, with ſome other ſmall places. 


[FETYT 
The Marquiſate of ANCONA, 


In Station, Produce, and Rivers; with a remarkable Ac- 
count of the Ballani, a Shell-fiſh incloſed in Stones, with 
other Kings of Sea-fiſh in the Adriatic : A conciſe Hiſtory 
of the Country, with a particular Debs the Cities 


f Ts and Loretto, including an accurate Account of the 
a Santa. | . 


T* marquiſate of Ancona is bounded on the north 
dach and eaſt by the Adriatic ſea; on the weſt by the 
duch, of Urbino; on the ſouth by Umbria, or the 

of Spoletto; and on the ea by the Farther 


— 
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from north to ſoutli. . . | 
The air is extremely temperate, and the foil ſo fruit= 


It produces a great variety of excellent fruit, with flax 
and bees-wax, = Ke 3 
This country is watered by no leſs than twelve rivers; 
theſe are the Fiumeſino, the Aſpido, Maſone, Potentii 
Laſino, Chiento, Tingo, or Tenna, Leta-Vino, Aſone; 
Tofino; Ragnola; and Tronto. | | 


tants very rich, had they not the misfortune to groan 
under the tyranty of ptieſts. On this account it is 4 
deſart; if compared to what it was formerly; for Pliny 
aſſures us, that after a long bloody war it ſubmitted at 
laſt to the Romans, with upwards of four hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants; 5 ; 
fertile than moſt parts on the weſt fide. 
All along the coaſt of Ancona, on the Adriatic ſea; 
ſtands a range of towers, at the diſtance of half a mile 
from each other; defended by one or two pieces of can- 
non, in order to hinder the landing of pitates, or the 
corſairs of Barbary. . Fa 
In the loamy ſhallows along this ſhore, and eſpecially 


which when alive, harbour in a kind of large ſpongy 


ſea-dates. Frequently twenty or thirty of theſe are found 
in one ſtone. Many of theſe ſtones have little orifices on 
their ſurface; but others have none at all, notwithſtand- 
ing which the fiſh live and grow up in them. At An- 
cona they are larger than at Conaro; but the largeſt do 
not much exceed a finger in length. When they fiſh 
for ballani, they pick up ſuch ſtones as have their ſurface 
full of little holes, theſe being a certain ſign that the 


the fiſh, have penetrated into the ſtone, happens to be 
afterwards ſtopped up ſo as not to be diſcernable, and 
yet they 
than is juſt neceſſary to open their ſhell a little way, 


getting them out, is by breaking the ſtone; for the 
paſlage through which they entered is much too ſmall 
even for the young fry to come out at. 
of theſe ſnell-fiſn happen by their growth to come into 
contact with each other in the ſame ſtone, only one fiſh 


the outſide of an aſh-colour. When taken out of. the 
ſtone a gut reſembling a worm about the length of a 
man's finger, hangs to them. This is entirely white, 
and full of clear water, which it ſquirts out when 
pleaſed. Such as find a particular delicacy in the taſte 
of theſe fiſh, ſay, that they do not feed on the groſſer 
parts of the ſea-water, but as it were on the ſubtile dew 
which penetrates rough the ſtone, and thus undergoes 
a kind of filtration. 
the fiſh and the juices got from them are ſo luminous in 
the dark, that one might read by them; and even the 
water into' which this fiſh has been ſqueezed, when put 
in a glaſs, emits an effulgence that laſts between ten and 
twelve hours. Great quantities of theſe fiſh are ſent to 
Rome, where they are reckoned dainties. bo 
At Ancona is alſo a kind of ſea craw-fiſh, called 
nocchia, that have ſome reſemblance to our lobſters; 
but have a more delicate flavour. Their claws are leſs 
than thoſe of a craw-fiſh, and the head and tail are of a 
very uncommon fhape. The largeſt of theſe ſpecies is 
about four inches in length. | 
Among other remarkable ſea animals in the harbour 
of Ancona is a fiſh called the ſepi, which is probably a 
ſpecies of the cuttle-fiſh, and has a long whitiſh ſhell 
on its heads... on . 3 
In the neighourhood of Ancona are dug out of the 
ground amber, ſulphur, and ſeveral mineral reſins. The 
{ea near Ancona is obſerved to ebb and flow about a foot, 
or a foot and a half; but this tide gradually abates as the 


75 


6 3 0 . | 
ruzza, from which it is ſeparated by the river Tronto; | 


5D Adriatic 


extending from eaſt to weſt about eighty niiles; ind ſixty 


ful, that it has been formerly called the garden of Italy. 
This would be ſtill an excellent ſpot; and its inhabi- 


The eaſtern 1 of Italy is much more pleaſant and- 


near Monte Comero, or Conaro, ten miles from the city 
of Ancona; are found the ballani, a fort of ſhell-fiſh; 


ſtone, and being not alike a date kernal, are called 


fiſh have inſinuated themſelves into them: but ſometimes. 
the aperture through which the ſpawn, or ſmall fry of 


thrive very well. They have no more room 
this having been gradually abraded by the motion, in 
order to make room for their growth. The only way of 


If two or more 


is found to be alive. The inſide of the ſhell is white, but 


t is very remarkable, that both _ 
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city of Venice. | 


ſd far. excel thoſe of the other parts of Italy in ſhape and 


ſufficient to obſerve, that over the city of Ancona and 


derived the appellation of the marche or marquiſate of 


to build a citadel, As ſoon as this was done, Gonzaga 


on the mole, which ſtill makes a beautiful appearance, 


the gates of the city is a Latin inſcription to this pur- 
“ aſſociate with Peace on this happy ſpot. | 


| ſituation affords a delightful proſpe& of the town and 


ber, and the biſhop depends immediately on the pope. 


à thouſand paces nearer to Recanati; and at laſt, as it 


— 


* 


< 


he A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, © j, | 


Adriatic ſea approaches to its junQion with the Mediter- 


tanean, and encreaſes in its no part towards the 


The inhabitants of Ancona, eſpetially the female ſex, 


complexion, that they ſeem to be a different race of peo- 
| ple. The ſame may be obſerved of the inhabitants as 
ar as Rimini: | 5 | 
With reſpect to the hiſtory of this country, it will be 
its diſtri, antiently called Picenum, was formerly placed 
a governor, who had the title of margrave, whence 1s 


Ancona; but afterwards recovering its freedom, it con- 
tinued independent till the year 1532, at which time 
Lewis Gonzaga, general of pope. Clement VII. ren- 
dered it ſubject to the pope. Under the plauſible pre- 
tence of defending it againſt the incurſions of the Turks 
and banditti, the biſhop of Caxla and the above Lewis 
de Gonzaga prevailed on the inhabitants to permit them 


having drawn-out all the young men of the city, under 
the pretence of exerciſing them in arms, the perfidious 
biſhop allied out of the citadel with his garriſon, cauſed 
the gates to be ſhut, ſeized the magiſtates, and obliged 
them, with the reſt of the inhabitants, to take an oath 
of obedience and ſubjection to the pope. os | 
Ancona, the capital of the country, is fituated in the 
forty=third degree —_— minutes north latitude, and in 
the fifteenth degree eaſt longitude ; and ſtands by the ſea 
between two hills, on one of which is the citadel, and 
on the other the cathedral, It cannot be termed ſmall, 
and ſome parts are not unhandſome ; but it is far from 
being ſo populous and wealthy as it might be, from the 
conveniency of its ſituation and the neſs of its 
harbour, 'This harbour was conſiderably improved by 
the emperor Trajan, and in commemoration thereof a 
triumphal arch of fine veined marble was erected to him 


it having eight fluted columns, which are ftill entire 
and very elegant. The extremity of this mole is forti- 
hed nay planted with ten or twelve pieces of cannon, 
which contribute to ſecure the harbour. Over one of 


poſe : «+ Fair Probity, which built this city, delights to 


3 


The cathedral is incruſted with marble, and from its 


along the ſea-coaſt. In the portico before it are two 
remarkable pillars reſting on two marble lions. The 
churches, convents, and hoſpitals, are forty-five in num- 


'The exchange within the city is a large elegant build- 
ing, and perſons of all religions enjoy liberty of con- 
ſcience, though the Proteſtants are not allowed any place 
of public worſhip: the trade, however, is but inconſi- 
derable, and for the greater part kept up by the Jews, who 
amount to about five thouſand, and live together in a par- 
ticular quarter, where they have a ſynagogue, but are 
diſtinguiſhed from the Chiſtians by a bit of red cloth in 
their hats. The large lazaretto for performing quarantine 
ſtands partly on the ſhore and partly on the ſea. 

Loretto is a ſmall town very pleaſantly ſituated on a 
hill, about fifteen miles to the ſouth of Ancona. It is 
two thouſand paces from the ſea, with the moſt delight- 
ful proſpect on all ſides, and is ſurrounded with deep 
moats and ſmall towers, which, however, would prove 
but a ſlender defence in caſe of an attack. The Santa 
Caſa, or Holy-houſe, which has rendered this place ſo 
famous throughout all the catholic part of Chriſtendom, 
is ſaid to be the hen re in which the Virgin Mary 
lived with Joſeph at Nazareth. According to the hiſtory 
of the adventures of this building, it is pretended that 
in May 1291 it was tranſported by angels through the 
air from Galilee to Terſato, in Dalmatia, and three years 
and an half after into Italy; where, on the tenth of De- 
cember, 1294, about midnight, it was firſt placed in a 
wood belonging to Recanati, a thouſand paces diſtant 
from the ſea. Fight months after it was again removed 


lit there. | 


hung in this tower, not doubting but that their 
will diſperſe any tempeſt, and prevent any Aas 


ture of the Crucifixion, pretended to be brought by the 


which is five feet high, and is ſaid to be made of 
by the hand of St. Luke; the infant on her right amis 


n | 


| 


* o 


. * 
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were with more mature deliberation; depoſited 
Tent place. Nothing can be more amazing than th 

dit given to ſuch an abſurd and endionton. | fabl. way 
which all popiſh countries have been volun 45 by 
to make byrthenſome contributions, it bein K em 
that with reſpect to the received: chronology af n. 
miraculous graiiſthigration; the ſacred houſe", ü. 
placed in Italy; and its fame much celebrated, even — 
before ſome popiſh writers, as St. Vincent and de 
ſought for it in Nazareth, and maintained that eh ar 


in it pre. 


The facred houſe itſelf is built of bricks 
ſize. The length within is thirty-one feet nie qu 
the breadth thirteen feet and near three. inches, at 
height eighteeen feet nine inches at the fides; but - 
center of the roof is five palms higher than the ſid = 

On the top of Caſa Santa is a little tower * 
the Roman Catholics cannot deny to have been the _ 
of Chriſtians; ſince it is contrary to all probabili 10 
imagine, that the Virgin Mary had ſuch a tower As 
upon her mean habitation, In violent tempeſts of thun. 
der and lightning they ring two little bells which ae 


MK: | 27 5 

One part of the Caſa Santa may be confidered as the 
Holy of Holies, it being ſeparated from the other part 
by a ſilver baluſtrade, and a gate of the ſame metal. lu 
the larger part are thirty-ſeven ſilver lamps, ſome weioh.. 
ing fifty, others eighty, others a hundred and four, and 
four of them weigh a hundred and twenty-eight pounds 
each. This part is alſo ſeparated from the other by an 
altar, which being without a back, affords a view of 
the celebrated image. In this larger part is the 
curiolity, that is, the windows by which the angel Ga. 
briel entered at the Annunciation ; over which is a Pice 


apoſtles into this houſe, and to have been done by dt. 
Luke, The ſmaller part has the wallLplated over with 
ſilver, and contains the hearth where the bleſſed Virgin 
uſed to dreſs her victuals, and over it ſtands her mag, 
ar 


alſo of cedar; it is not quite two palms in height; andin 
her left hand ſhe has a globe. The faces of both images 
have been over-laid with a kind of filver lacker, which 
is now become quite black with the continual ſmoke of 
the lamps ; ſo that the Virgin Mary wants only thick 
lips to make her a perfect Negro. The infant Jeſus i 
dreſſed in a flame-coloured habit, and the Virgin May | 
in an azure robe ; with which ſhe is ſo modeſtly covered, | 
that no part of the ſtatue is to be ſeen, but its face ind 
toes. The mantle hanging down her ſhoulders is of the 
ſame colour, powdered with golden ſtars; her hair hang 
on her ſhoulders and part of her back. On her head 82 
triple crown of gold, enriched with pearls and diamonds 
and another is on that of the child Jeſus ; both the git 
of Lewis XIII. king of France, and valued at ſeventy: 
five thouſand crowns. The gold chains, rings, an 
jewels, with which the image of the Virgin is loaded 
are frequently changed, and her apparel is not alu 
the ſame; for on the ſeven days of Paſſion-week ſhe s 
drefſed in deep mourning, and has daily a freſh ſuit. The 
niche in which the image ſtands, is adorned with ſevent)- 
one large Bohemia topazes. On the right fide cl 8 
image is an angel of caſt gold, profuſely enriched 1. 
diamonds and other gems, with one knee inclined, d- 
fering a golden heart embelliſhed with large 2 71 
and terminating in a flame of rubies and pearls. 1. 
piece is ſaid to have coſt fifty thouſand ducats, and wa 
offered by Maria Beatrix Eleanora, queen to James he 
of England, that by the interceſſion of the Virgin» 
might conceive a ſon ; and it is ſaid, that ſoon after ; 
had the ſon -who has made ſuch noiſe under the 22 
of the Pretender to the Britiſh crown. On the! of 1e- 
of the Virgin is a filver angel, in the ſame poſture ; it, 
verence, offeribg her a golden heart crowned, mn 
tering with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, like e. 
minating in a flame: this was preſented by the Vi " 
of the ſame princeſs, On the right hand of dhe is 


three hundred and fifty-one 
offering on a cuſhion of the 1 _— — 

| old, weighing twenty-four pounds. This 
55 ir gay 6 Pubcng XIII. king of France, for the 
5 of the dauphin; afterwards Lewis XIV. Seven 
1 lamps are continually burning before the image; 
- of which; preſented by the republic of Venice, 


Anconar 


weig 


nother richly ſet with jewels. The lamp that ſtands 


irgin's face, which is held by three angels, 
2 N ; and another, which F — II. 
fle of Modena, offered to the Virgin, weighs eighteen 
od and a half, On both ſides of the niche are cup- 
Feards filled with the antient ornaments of this ſtatue 
and in a little window in the wall are ſome earthen- 
albes ſaid to be uſed by the Holy Family. Some of 
theſe veſſels have ſince been edged with gold. #7 
© The robe which this famous image had on when it was 
brought from Dalmatia into Italy, is of red camblet, and 
kept in a glaſs ſhrine, The diſh out of which it is pre- 
tended the Virgin and her divine. Infant uſed to eat, is 
ſhaped like a ſhallow bow], and of earthen-ware; but its 
outfide is now plated over with ſilver. This utenſil is not 
only kiſſed, but roſaries, medals, Agnus Dei 's, crucifixes, 
and paper caps painted with the image of the Madona 
of Loretto are rubbed againſt it, from a firm perſuaſion 
that they thus become an infallible remedy againſt the 
head-ach, and other diſorders. An ague 1s ſaid to have 
been perfectly cured only by drinking a little cold water 
| out of this diſh : even the oil and wax of the lamps and 
candles burning before the image are not without their 
medicinal virtues. | | 
Notwithſtanding the mean appearance of the walls 
within the outſide of the Caſa Santa is moſt elegantly 
zlorned with the fineſt marble z but is ſo contrived, that 
the marble ſtructure ſerves only as a caſe for it, leaving a 
ſmall interval between it and the brick walls of the Caſa 
Santa, This is partly. to be attributed to the venera- 
tion entertained for thoſe ſacred materials, and partly 
from an apprehenſion that they would not have ſuffered 
the new and unhallowed marble to be in contact with 
them; but would have repelled it with ſuch violence as 
to endanger the lives of the workmen; This, it is pre- 
tended, formerly happened to ſome builders, who, from 
an indiſcreet zeal, were going to ſtrengthen thele ſacred 
walls by ſome new additions. „ 
The marble caſe was begun iti the year 1514, and con- 
ſecrated in 1538 by Paul | 
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II. The expence of it at that 
time, when labour was cheap, amounted to twenty-two 
thouſand ducats, excluſive of twenty marble ſtatues, and 
our braſs doors of curious workmanſhip, that muſt have 
coſt an immenſe ſum. Oneof theſe is, however, a falſe 
door, there being but three entrances cut through the 
wall, The moſt celebrated ſculptors of that age ſeemed 
to have emulated each other in this noble ne It 
1s abbut fifty feet in length, thirty broad, and about the 
lame height 3 and the two longer ſides are adorned with 
tyelve Corinthian columns, while the two other ſides 
have eight, The intervals between the columns are fill- 
ed with baſſo relievos finely executed, repreſenting the 
moſt remarkable incidents in the life of the bleſſed Vir- 
zin. There are alſo ten ſtatues of the Prophets, and a- 
bote them the ten Sibyls. Among the Prophets on the 
both fide; David, with the head of Goliah at his feet, 
5 greatly admired by all connoiſſeurs : and on the north 
ide, in a group repreſenting the eſpouſals of the Virgin 
iy, a boy playing with a dog, whilſt his mother, with 
achild in her arms, looks at him with a countenance full 
i Maternal tenderneſs and complacency, cannot be view- 
© without pleaſure. | 
at he treaſury infinitely ſurpaſſes the Holy-houſe in 
= _ It is a ſpacious hall wainſcoted, and the arched 
_ divided by gilt compartments, beautified with ex- 
ae pictures. They were formerly glad to keep a 
1 * of works in ſilver in large preſſes of folding doors, 
it metal is now laid up in heaps in private places, 
5 a haps for private uſes ; and they are now glled with 
hy gs but pure gold, an amazing quantity of the | 
delt and richeſt jewels, and ſuch veſlels and orna- 


m 
— is are ſuppoſed to execed the value of gold and 


bs thirty-ſeven pounds and a half. Under this hangs | 
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The large church in which tze caſ@ bf the Holy 
houſe ſtands, as it were under a tent, is built of Iſtriaii 
ſtone ; but the front is entirely of marble finely embel- 


the Holy Virgin by Lombardi. The three gates on 
this ſide of the church are of braſs, with beautiful 
baſſo relievos repreſenting different hiſtories of the Old 


Teſtament by Lombardi: Here are about twenty altars 


and chapels; in which all the celebrated artiſts 
cimens of their ſkill. Ihe great cupola is ſupported by 
eight large pilaſters, and on the inſide is the e 
_ t of tlie Virgin Mary by Chriſtopher 

oncalli, | 3 


gave ſpe- 


— 


bronze, embelliſhed with beautiful baſſo relievos, and 
the baſon is ſupported by four angels; over which is 
painted our Saviour's baptiſm. | . 
Formerly the walls of the church of Loretto wers 
covered with multitudes of pictures and votive pieces; 
ſome of woods, others of wax or braſs : 
coarſeneſs of the performance and meanneſs of many of 
them, they very much darkened the church, and there- 
ſore, in 1673, the greateſt part of them were remove 
and the fil 
uſes; | 9 
Near. the Caſa Santa in this church is the picture of a 
prieſt offering lis entrails to the Virgin Mary, and under 
it is a moſt 2 inſcription to the following purpoſe: 
that this prieſt, who was a Dalmatian, and lived in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, being taken priſoner 
by the Turks, and ſtrongly ſollicited to abjure the Chriſ- 
tian religion, ſo incenſed them by his continually call- 
ing upon Chriſt and the Virgin, and promiſing a pil- 
rimage to Loretto, that they at laſt ripped open his 
reaſt, and putting his heart and entrails into his hands 
ſarcaſtically bid him go and perform his promiſe ; on 
which he ſet out for Loretto, where having ſhewed his 
empty breaſt, and offered his heart and entrails to the 


413 


liſhed with ſculpture; and over the portal is a ſtatue of 


| The front, which ſtands in 4 ſeparate chapel; is of 


but beſides the 


„ 


ver and gold tablets employed to better 


image of the virgin, he related the whole affair, and 


having received the ſacrament died in an extacy of joy. 
The number of pilgrims who annually viſited this 
place formerly, amounted to two hundred thouſand, but 
the Reformation has given a ſevere blow to indulgences. 
and the zeal for tireſome pilgrimages is greatly cooled ; 
ſo that at preſent the number of pilgrims who annual] 
repair thither, ſeldom exceeds yy or fifty thouſand, 


The female pilgrims, who can afford the expence, gene- 
rally travel to Loretto in a carriage ; and as large com- 
panies often travel together, many droll incidents happen 
on the road. As ſoon as they enter the ſuburbs they 
ſet up a finging, which continues till they reach this 
church. If the company be too large, the ceremony of 
going round the Caſa Santa on their knees is omitted, 
and they are 1 to expreſs their devotion in ſome o- 
ther manner. The poorer ſorts of pilgrims are 2 
into an hoſpital, where they are provided with beds, an 
three days. 5 | 

Loretto is generally without a garriſon, ſo that it ſeems 
ſomewhat ſtrange the Turks have not made greater ef- 
forts for getting into their hands the precious booty kept 
there, than they have hitherto done. . The Roman ca- 
tholics indeed affirm, that in all the attempts which the 
Turks have hitherto made againſt Loretto, they have ei- 
ther been repelled by ſome extraordinary miracle, of miſ> 
carried by a ſupernatural pariic. But all theſe pretended 
miracles have not produced ſuch confidence to the inha- 
bitants as to put the affair upon ſuch an iſſue ; the trea2 
ſure being upon the leaſt appearance of danger ſent away 
to Ancona, or ſome other place of ſecurity; But the 
reaſon why the Turks make no formal attempt upon 
this place may probably be owing to the ſhallowneſs of 
the Adriatic, which in theſe parts has not a ſufficient 
depth of water for Jarge ſhips to approach the ſhore; 
beſides, a "Turkiſh garriſon is no ſooner known to be at 
ſea, than a ſtrong garriſon is immediately ſent hi- 
ther. 5 
In going out of the church on the right hand, is a 
ſtatue of Sixtus V. ſeated on a pedeſtal decorated on 


every ſide with baſſo relievos all of bronze, In the great 
EV area 


Some come on foot, and others ride on hotſts or aſſes. 


have bread and wine every morning and evening for 5 
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from the Scriptures, the 


miles from north to ſouth, and about thirty from eaſt to 
. weſt. | | | 5 


7 


— 


area before fh 


appointed for perſons, of diſtinction who come hither. up- 
on pilgrimages, Here are alſo the wine vaults belonging 
ly-houſe, which are a hundted and fiftyreight 


to the 
common paces in length; and in theſe vaults are gene- 
rally kept one hundred and forty: large caſks of wine. 
Over the wine cellar are the; kitchen, offices, and diſ- 


penfary. In the latter are three hundred and ſixty- eight 


gallipots, moſt of them very large and with covers, 


which are extremely valued on account of the paintings 
on them, ſaid to be the work of the great Raphael. The 


ſubject of theſe * is a medley of ſtories taken 


tamorphoſes. 


The arſenal is in one of the upper ſtories; it is pretty 
' well furniſhed, and one. eloſet is full of prohibited wea- 
pons which have been offered to the Virgin. 

The trade carried on by the inhabitants of Loretto, 


beſides what they get by entertaining ſtrangers, chiefly 
conſiſts in making and ſelling medals, crucifixes, images 


tun chufch is a beautiful marble fountain, ¶ agreeablelſort of white wirie, as tear Fax rack wane: ; 
made at the expence of Paul V. to whom the city.owes | ſomewhatof the flavor of muſcadine. ihk 

The fine water.itireceives by means of an aqueduct from 65 

a neighbouring hill, In the palace which ſtands in this with ſome villages, 

ary, the clergy, the officers of the Holy-honſe, and the | 

governor of the town, have apartments, beſtdes thoſe | 


| 


of the Virgin Mary, roſaries, painted paper caps, 


ribbons, &c. which are bought by the oredulous as 


amulets. 5 CC 
The vaſt concourſe of foreigners occaſions a great con- 
ſumption of proviſions in this city, and the inn-keepers 
are for impoſing as much as they can upon ſtrangers; but 
the entertainment is generally very good, and the inhabi- 
tants behave with great civility. It is obſerved, that the 


lower claſs of people are much more reaſonable in their 


demands from thoſe. travellers who return from Rome 
than from ſuch as travel to that city ; for they conclude 
that the latter are ſtrangers to the cuſtoms of the road, 


and think it allowable to take all advantages of the un- 


experienced. 3 | „ 

The country about Loretto, as well as the town itſelf, 
fwarms with beggars ; with whom it is cuſtomary in 
ſpring to ſtrew flowers in the road, when ſtrangers ap- 


| proach, who cannot ſee ſuch an honour: paid them, with- 


out giving a ſmall gratuity in return for it. 
* There are ſeveral other towns in the marquiſate of 
Ancona; but as they contain nothing very extraordi- 
nary, we ſhall omit giving an account of them. 
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Of the PERvUGINO, ORVIETANO, and SPOLETTO; | the extinction of the Longobardian monarchy, became 


I ſubjecẽt to the Franks, and was afterwards annexed to the 


Their Situation, Extent, and. principal Cities. 


1 H E Perugino, or territory of Peruſia, is bounded 


on the weſt by Tuſcany; on the north by the 


4 


- 
e 
2— 


fle end forty in breadth, and abounding in corn, wine, oi, 


duchy of Urbino; on the eaſt by Spoletto; and on the 


ſouth by Orvietano; extending about twenty-eight 


The Tiber, which runs acroſs the country from the 


north-weſt towards the ſouth, is the principal river ; be- 
fides which there are ſeveral ſmaller. This territory con- 


tains a pretty large lake, anciently called Thraſimene, 
but at preſent the lake of Perugia, in which are three 
iſlands. Between this lake and a high mountain near 
Cortona, in the dominions of Florence, is a long valley 
with only one narrow entrance, where Hannibal defeated 


Flaminius the Roman general. 


The air of this territory is very pure, and the ſoil fer- 
tile in corn and wine; beſides, the lake ſupplies the coun- 
try with plenty of fiſh, | 


The principal city in this province is Perugia, which 


is very ancient; and like its citadel is going to decay, It 


is advantageouſly ſeated upon a hill ſeventy-five miles to 


the north of Rome. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has an | 


yniverſity that has three, conſiderable colleges ; beſides 


- which it has two academies, one of which was founded 


fo lately as the year 1752. This city is famous for the 
reſidence of ſeveral perſons of quality, and for a very 


.| pleaſant plain, encompaſſed at a diſtance with a chain 


| walls are ſtrong, though ancient, and both the e 

| and the. other churches, as well as the . 

: | lace are very noble edifices, enriched with great qu pa. 
oman hiſtory, and Ovid's Me- * 


one ſtair- caſe and up the other. The town neither ha; 
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There are three or four {aiall towns in thic . 
e he 8 % 2 in t pl 5 . 
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The territory of Orvieto is bounded on the $0.) 


eaſt by Spoletto, on the welt by the . : mas 


the ſouth by remaining part of St. Peter's x; and on 
and Caſtro In this canton is the luke Boſley, P fr Mony 
Velen 23 Bo lena, , formerly 


Orvieto, the capital of this territory. (is. Ty 
and craggy rock near the eee e * b 
and Chiuna, which falls into the river Tyber a lite 
low it, ewenty-fix miles to the ſouth-eaſt. Of Perg fe. 
an epiſcopal ſee, and has ſix churches andconresrs. Ie 


ties of marble, prophyry, ſtately towers and 1 
and eſpecially paintings. The palace was built by „4 
Urban VIII. who alto adorned ſeveral of the chuck 
and public ſtructures. But what is moſt ſingular in ba 
City is a well cut into the rock by order of pope Cheney | 
VII. to ſupply it with freſh water. This well is two hun. 
dred and fifty cubits deep: one deſcends into it by a iu 
ble ſtair-caſe of five hundred and fifty fteps, enlightened 
by ſeventy windows cut through the rock. The mules 
which bring up the water upon their backs, down 


nor needs any other fortifications than thoſe ſolid roc 
and precipices with which it is ſurrounded, and from 
which one can hardly look down without dread, © The 
height of the city renders the air very ſerene and healthy 
except in autumn, when they ſteep their hemp in the ri 
ver Paglia, which cauſes a very offenſive ſtench, © + 
| Aqua Pendente, a pretty large city, but/indiffetently 
peopled ftands on an eminence about twelve miles betyeen 
Orvieto on the eaſt, and Savona on the weſt, near the 
river-Paglia, and was erected into a biſhoprie by pope 
Innocent X. in the year 1650, or rather the ſee was re. 
moved thither from Caſtro, ' which city he cauſed to be 
N aver. murdered: the biſhop, 3 
_ - There are no other places in this territory worthy orthy of 
A bers h nn 

Spoletto is bounded on the north by the . 
Ancona and the duchy of Urbino; on the eaſt by the 
Farther Abruzzo; on the ſouth by Sabina and the patri- 
mony of St. Peter; and on the weſt by Qrvietano and 
Perugino; extending about forty-five miles in length, 


almonds, and other fruit. 8 | 
This duchy, which is part of the ancient Umbria, on 


papal territories, SF WR: © 
Ihe principal places in this duchy are the follow- 


 Buligno, or Foligno, a ſmall city furroundebbyandl 
wall with port- holes, and almoſt of a circular form. It 
is ſituated fifteen miles to the north of Spoletto, in 3 


beautiful hills that extend farther than the eye can reach, 
and that form a vaſt amphitheatre, interſperſed with 
towns, villages, and country ſeats, that may be dif- 
cerned through the trees, which are chiefly: planted In 
ſtraight lines, and cover part of the plain, while the 
ſpaces between them are laid out in corn-fields and vie- 

ards. It is the ſee of a biſhop appointed by the Pope. 
The cathedral- is dedicated to St. Felician, e 
biſhop of Fuligno, but has ſcarce any thing remarkad — 
except ſome good paintings in freſco, and ſome maght” 
cent tombs,” ' . 

In the church of the nuns of St. Francis is an _ 
piece by Raphael Urbino, in which the Virgin N. "he 
repreſented in all her glory, and below St. you be 
Baptiſt, St. Francis, and Cardinal Conti, firſt = A, 
to pope Julius II. who ordered it to be painted. Iu 
Franciſcan church are four bodies of ſaints in 4 11 the 
ſilver gilt, placed upon four different altars; 107 of 


moſt honoured of them is that of St. Angela, 0 pr. 


quality in the city of Fuligno, who made "chabith 
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which bas a grand and regular front; the inſide is 


The city of Spoletto or Spoleto, the capital of the 


Meh. - ²˙ ae 
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ae ſaid to be "Pen fifty hermitages. 
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bing. three huſhands and fifteen chil:ſ tba, riuer. Nera paſſes, where are the remain of; Rrand 
THe 252 _ e. river, built by Auguſtus, and con- 

ſtreet | ] | frived in ſucha manner as to join tWo oppoſite mountains 

uſe ; theigovernat a palate; nor chat of the bn each fide of the river: we 810 Alien C'S 37 0 


:iſhop are worth notice: The moſt remarkable building | The road from Narni to the city of Ferni, extends 


in the 


ous; and the apartments well furniſhed. {1447} 2/2 7 
5 ; | 


whole. ton is the Houſg of the ;marquis-;Juſti;| through a7 delightful: valley: planted with rows uff trees, 
(pacz>45 round the trunks of which twine very thick and large 


vines. This country alſo abounds with fig- trees and 


Affſa, Aſiſiog is ſeated on a hill about twelye miles olive yards: The turnips it produces; which thrive beſt 


ta the eaſt of Perugia, and though it is but ſmall, is a; in a gravelly ſoil, are ſo large as ſometimes to weigh bes ; 


.. -z 


biſhopric in tha) pape a momination. Here St. Francis] tween thirty and forty: pounds; Melons, peaches, figs, 


mation, of this agnvennt 18; very fine : it is laid\to be (built 
on the ruins: of a;temple:; dedicated. to Jupiter Paganicus; 


the popes have. granted ſuch indulgence) /to- this 
4500 cnacthole who enter it on the feaſt of St. Fran- 


ci ame ablolved from allitheirfdins} great number of 


n bam, and ff mee are-depakited in a ſmall waulr and other fruit are alſo. larger here than in other 
under the high altar of the Franciſcan. Church. The: ft f parts: . re Pr | 


MY OG IOEND INT 33% CLVEVWCTSIET ON 74 oat LAS 20 1y cr A 
The famous cataract, commonly called : Cafeats del 
| Marmore, from the mountain down which the Veleino 
falls, being almoſt wholly of marble, lies about three 
| = from Terni, and the road to it, part of which is 

gut in the rock in the ſide of the mountain, is witholit: 


ſher cru He icontinyaliy; burning found the place fails; very ſlippery, and oonſequently very dangerous to- 


ather relics;; pretend to haue a, piece of our Saviour's | | 
| 


thorn out of his crown, the point: of one of the nails 
that faſtened him to the eroſs; together with ſome hair, 


0: St. Clara is ſeated; at chereꝶtremityroft th eity; but 
contains nothing remarkable, exceptian ancient picture, 
of the eroſs; which: it is pretended oke chree times to 
5 Francis 1 in: et 2639 1 T uin 
ducky of che ſame name, is ſituated gin the forty-ſecond 
teeree- forty-one minutes narth latitude, and in the fif- 
tenth degree forty- ſeven minutes eaſt longitude. It ap- 
penn at a diſtance like an amphitheatre that terminates the 
beautiful plain of Fulignoa and is ſeated on the declivity 
of a hill that renders the: ſtreets very uneven. It is, ſur- 
wunded only by a ſingle wall, with port-holes; and its 
ale is a Gothic ſtructure, that entirely commands the 
place. This city contains twenty-one, pariſh-churches 
and a like number of, convents, ſeventeęen hermitages, 
and thirteen religibus fraternities: ; The ſquare of Spo- 
ktio is very ſmall, , and the cathedral but, a. mean ſtruc- 
ture, though the pavement, which is compoſed of ſmall 
pieces of marble, curioufly arranged, is very beautiful. 
The biſhop's palace is alſo a mean building, and though 
the city is a biſhopric ſuffragan to the pope, and is the. 


. 


bottom. Nine eee 


Q and horſes. The ſpectator is ſtruck with terror on 
lewing the precipices, which are of a ffightfub height 
ut the traveller is ſufficiently rewarded when, on reach- 
the top of the mountain, he views the ſtupendous ca- 
act formed by the tiver Velcino, ruſhing from the 


3 27 2.4 
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Due river, after running ſome miles with a gentle eburſe, 


many thick ttees, covered with perpetual verdurę, as are! 
the mountains by which this:is ſurrounded. The water 
no ſoòner reaches this declivity than it proceeds with fo 
rapid a courſe, that every wave ſeems to preſs forward: too 
| overtake the former, till they ruſh at once with a furious 
noiſe down a ſteep rock, atleaſt three hundred ifeet high, 
falling on other rocks, againſt which they daſh; and. 
break, + riſing; in miſts, which, after hovering ſome time 
in the air, far above the level' of the cataract, and the 
neighbouring fields, fall in a kind of perpetual rain into 
the adjacent valley. After this fall the waters ruſh into 
the cavities of the racks, and then foaming, burſt thro? 
ſeyeral openings; and after rolling for ſome time down 
other precipices, at laſt reach the bed of the river at the 
Toerni, an aneient city, has ſeyveral remains off ſtruc- 
tures built by the Romans, but they are chiefly in ruins. 
In the ſquare is a very fine fountain cut out of the rock, 
on which ſtands a pyramid; on the ſides are two ſtatues, 


capital of a duchy, it makes but an indifferent appear- |, repreſenting two Naiades, or river nymphs, with a - 


axce, and is very poorly peoplet. 
Among the remaining antiquities of this city the moſt 


large lion, which appears as if deſirous of coming out of 
the hollow of a rock. Perni is encompaſſed only with 


conſiderable are, a triumphal arch very much decayed, a ſingle. wall, and is at preſent ſmaller than Spoletto, 
a aqueduct, the ruins of a palace built by, Theodoric, | though better peopled. Moſt of the ſtreets are badly 


ling of the Oſtrogoths, and thoſe of an amphitheatre. 
With reſpect to the aqueduct, it is ſtill entire, and con- 
es water into the city. It is ſaid indeed to be a Go- 
hic work, but it is ſo magnificent that it would be no 
Uſcredit to the ancient Romans, and has not perhaps its 
equal in Europe. It joints Monte Lugo to the hill on 
vhich Spoletto is ſeated, and conſiſts of ten. free-ſtone 
aches between four and five hundred feet in height, 
from the bottom of the valley, and three hundred and 
ity feet in length. What appears very ſingular, is their 


dung cut a path beneath the, water-courſe on the crown | 


of the arches, by which means they can walk from one 
mountain to another. At the extremity of the aqueduct 


g " antique head of a lion, 'of an extraordinary magni- 
85 which diſcharges through its mouth, with great 
"nga a prodigious quantity of water into a baſon, 
2 1 ence it runs into two others much larger, 
ence conveyed to different parts of the city. 

onte Lugo is remarkably e for it enjoys a 
en verdure, and is plentifully ſtocked with fruit- 
S, and ſprings of clear water, on which account there 


fa 255 the lent Narnia, is a poor town delight- 
; . Tg on a high rocky mountain, forty- ſix miles 
Arcs north of Rome, This was the native place of 
— Nerva, and is at preſent the ſee of a biſhop, 

2 ſubordinate to the pope. Here are ſome 
tris cn and à noble aqueduct, by which the wa- 

*nveyed to this place from the diſtance of fifteen | 


we — . 


paved, and thoſe. which run acroſs the town are not 
paved at all, which occaſions their being very dirty. It 

is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the pope. The cathe- 
dral is a modern ſtructure, and there are ſome convents, 


but they contain nothing remarkable. 


The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade in black 
taffeties and olive oil. Their wine is very good, and their 
pigeons excellent, Terni boaſts of having given bitth 

to Cornelius Tacitus, the celebrated hiſtorian, and to the 
two emperors Tacitus and Florianus. 3 
Between ſix and ſeven Italian miles to the north-weſt 
of Terni, is mount Eolo, remarkable for its cool breezes, 
which, eſpecially in ſummer, iſſue from the chaſms 
in the rocks of this mountain. e pe A 


TE CT. 10 
SABIN A, CasTRoO, and St. PETERS PATRIMONY. 

i — ; £8 bh 1 | 10 ? F f IJ 
Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and principal Places. 
12 province of Sabina derives its name from the a 

1 Sabines, whoſe country alſo included a part of the 
preſent duchy of Spoletto. It is bounded on the north 
by Umbria; on the eaſt by the Farther Abruzzo; on the 
ſouth by the Campania of Rome; and on the weſt by 
St. Peter's Patrimony. It is twenty-two miles in length, 
and almoſt as much in breadth. It abounds in oil anc 
wine, and is watered by ſeveral ſmall tivets, which ren- 


t - . Re . 
Alan NY OY the city is a valley, through which 
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der it fertile. | 
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reaches the declivity of its channel, which is ſhaded with? 
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„ this. province are no walled towns; its principal 
place is Magliano, | 
the xiyer Tyber, thirty miles. to the. ſouth-weſt of Spo- 
letto. It is a ſmall 
The duchy oſ Caſtro is bounded on che north by Or- 


vietano; on the caſt by the river Marta; on the ſouth} memory 


by the Mediterranean; and on: the weſt by Tuſcany; 
 and+-produces'-Cora and fruit; but is ill-peopled, and 
worſe cultiv ate. FOE” 1 
The duchy of Caſtro and the earldom of Ronciglione 
was conferred by pope Paul III. on his natural ſon Peter 
Aloyſius Farneie, who afterwards became duke of Parma 
and Placentia. His deſcendants held this country as a 
Raf of the papal chair, till Adoard mortgaged it to the 
Monte di Pieta at Rome; but paying neither principal“ 
nor intereſt, pope Urban VIII. ſequeſtered the land, and 
tool upon himſelf the liquidation of the debt. Adoard, 
indeed, afterwards found means to make himſelf. again 
maſter of the country; but it was taken from his ſon by 
pope Innocent XI. and the money lent not being repaid 
at the appointed time, this duchy was, in 16061, again 
annexed to the papal chamber. In 1664, Lewis XIV 


| king of France, prevailed on the pope to allow a farther | 


term of eight years for, the redemption of the land; but 
even when that was expired, nothing was effected. On 
the other hand, Don Carlos laying claim to it in 1732, 


offered to pay the loan; but the pope refuſed to agree to i 
| PURUM,. The government of this place is commonly 


| it; and it continues united to the papal dominions. 
The principal places in this duchy are the follow- 


ing: 5 8 i £8 
| Caſtro, formerly a genteel city, and a biſhop's ſee; 
but the inhabitants having murdered the biſhop ſent them 
by pope Innocent X. . his. holineſs, in 1646, removed 
the bithopric to Aquapendente, and ordered the town to 
be demoliſhed. e MESH 
In this duchy are alſo. Farneſe, Montalto, Valentano,, 
and other ſmall places. To this duchy likewiſe belong 
the iſlands of Biſentina and Mantana, which lie in the 
lake of Bolſena. Each has a church; and in one of them 
it was that Amalaſunta, daughter to Theodorie king of 
the Oftrogoths, was kept priſoner hy her coulin Theo- 
dat, with whom ſhe had ſhared the merit, and af- 
terwards, by his orders, was ered while ſhe was 


bathing. | | * Oh 
St. Peters Patrimony, formerly called Etruria Subur- 
bicaria, was given to the ſee of Rome by the counteſs 
Matilda. This grant is ſaid to have been made in the 
year 1077, under Gregory VII. and in 1102, renewed 
to Paſchal II. But granting the truth of this account, it 
is evident ſuch alienations to the prejudice of the Roman 
emperor and empire were not founded in juſtice. 
This country is bounded on the north by Orvietano; 
on the eaſt by Umbria and Sabina; on the ſouth by the 
Campania of Rome; and on the weſt by the ſea; it be- 
Ing about thirty-five miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth. © | | : 
The principal places. in this province are the follow- 


Ing: ä 
Bolſena, a ſmall town, moſt delightfully ſituated near 
the lake of the ſame name, which is thirty-five Italian 
miles in circuit. The mountains which environ it are 
covered with, oaks, and afford the proſpect as it were of 
an auguſt amphitheatre, Here is ſaid to have been 
wrought by a hoſt the miracle which gave occaſion to 
the inſtitution of the feſtival of Corpus Chri/ii, Near this 
lace are ſeen, on an eminence, the ruined walls of the 
Lung city Volſinium. | | 
Monte Fiaſcone is ſeated upon a mountain; but would 
be little known, were it not on account of its white 
muſcadel wine, which, however, ſeldom comes to per- 
ſection. Its biſhopric is incorporated with that of Cor- 
neto, and immediately ſubject to the pope. Near this 
city, in the church of St, Flavian, is a monument ſaid 
yy erected to the memory of a German, who unhap- 
pily was ſo delighted with the wine of this city, that he 
drank himſelf into a fever, which ſoon carried him off ; 
but has the honour of 1 buried before the altar, he 
having left ſix hundred ſcudi, or a hundred and twenty- 


ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ſterling, to the church and the Falerios, once the capital of the Faliſci. Its bil 1 


which is ſeated on a mountain near | poo 


place, but is pretty populous. con- 


obliged 


or in bread and cheeſe, 


twelfth degree'thirty-nihe minutes eaſt long 


and Was given to the pope by the empreſs Mari 
of which donation an * © 


fertile valley: it is large, the ſtreets" for the greater pen 


The inhabitants, however, | ſcarce: amount *« fifteen 
' thouſand, though there are ſixty-nine chicas; con. 

in St. Lucia's ſquare is juſtly admiꝛed as the moſt ele. 
| gant for the workmanſhip, and affords the beſt Water, In 


the cathedral are the monuments: of Nr dar | 


Franciſcan nuns pretend to ſhew the body of 

Virerbo, which is uncorrupttd,/ and dried up like 2 
city is a handſome church dedicated to che Virgin, wid 
the ſurname della'Qyercie, which is reſorted to by a ger 


number of pilgrims; and near it is a Dominican conver, 


Here are two academies; one ſtiled Gli Offinati, or the 
Obſtinate, whoſe emblem is a pyramid beat on every fide 

| Gli: Ardenti, the Fiery, whoſe emblem is an ingot of gold 
in a crucible over 2 furnace, with the den 4 


given to ſome favourite biſhop or cardinal, who | 
to keep a noble houſe and equipage, and to en- 
tertain-all the cardinals and men of a public character 
that come hither. The town is divided into. ſixteen 


pariſhes, ſome good hoſpitals are likewiſe here, elpecially ' 


thoſe for © is and foundling, s. 
At the diſtance of two or three miles to the north-eaſt 
of Viterbo, ſtands a moſt delightful villa belonging tothe 
duke of Lanti, which has this peculiar advantage, that 
of the many dukes who have ſucceeded each other in this 
ſeat for ſome hundred years paſt, not one has neglect 
to improve it; and accordingly this palace abounds in fine 
pictures, antique ſtatues, and rich furniture; and no- 
thing of the kind can exceed the fountains, grottos, 
canals, walks, arbours, and groves, in the gardens. 
The adjacent country is naturally rich and fertile, and 
where it is well cultivated, produces plenty of com, 
oil, fruit, rice, and pulſe, notwithitanding which, er- 
cept where there are ſome villas, it is a perfed ſolitude, 
without houſes or inhabitants, and the very roads ſo un- 
frequented, that one may ride many miles without mert- 
ing any body, ws Bs e 
TCivita Vecchia, a fortified ſea- port, and the belt in 
the papal dominions, is ſeated in the forty- ſecond de- 
gree ten minutes north latitude, and in the twelfta de- 
gree ten minutes eaſt longitude, and obtained its nam 
in the following manner: In 854, pope Leo IV. built a 
new town, which, from his own name, he called Leo- 
polis, and peopled it with the inhabitants of Centum- 
cella, which the Moors had ſacked ; after ſome: time the 
inhabitants returning to their former place of abode, E. 
paired it, and hence it was called: Civita Vecchia, or 
Old Town, The remains of Leopolis are fill to be fen 
at ſix miles diſtance. Pope Urban VIII. cauſed this ci 
to be regularly fortified ; and beſides, it has a ftrong a 
caſtle, that ſtands by itſelf in the ſea, The port 159% 
quite ſheltered from all winds, but has a ſpacious © 
for ſhips, and an artificial mole, at the end of which 153 
ſtrong high tower, which at once defends the entre 
into the port, and ſerves as a light-houſe. The place * 
in good. condition, but thinly inhabited, the ail * 
unwholeſome, and good water very ſcarce; but this 
inconvenience has in ſome meaſure been remedied 
means of a canal. Here are ſome good churches an 
other edifices, and here commonly lie 0 8 r 
' This city would greatly leſſen the trade of Leghorn, 
it declared a free port, 75 
Civita Caſtellana is a ſmall town, of mean appearan” 
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tiful and 
are broad amd well paved, and the houſes are handfome: 


theipope. ' Among the ſeveral' fountains in the city, thay. 


by the winds, and the motto xxusTRA: the other, flileg 


| Rouſe | 
.nited/ to that 
-w of an un 


nen del over, witholit oing down into the val- 
= which is of à confiderable opth. 0 


a" ntl called the lake of Cymin 
The pa 

| of Parm, 
Piterbo, n . 
It was built in the f1xteenth « | 
ander Farneſe; its outward figure is a pentagon, reſem- 
King a citadel; but the (inward court, which has a 
gallery round it, is quite circular, and yet the apart- 
ments ate ſquare and well contrived. The whole art of 
this ſingularity con 
walls, The top of this ſtructure affords a proſpect as 
fr as the city of Rome, which may be perceived, though 
at twenty-eight or thirty miles diſtance. - In this palace 
2 moſt ſuperb ſtair-caſe, and it is likewiſe famous for 
2 whiſpering-hall, in which four perſons ſtanding cloſe 
to the wall, oppoſite to each other, may converſe with - 


Rands at the diſtance of ten Italian miles from 
the way to Rome, but out of the poſt road. 


out being heard by a fifth ſtanding in the center. A 


ſamp with the foot on the floor of this hall, ſounds to 
thoſe who are without, like the report of a piſtol. Seve- 
nl apartments have their cielings and friezes painted by 
the two Zuccaros, who, particularly in the cardinal's 
hed-chamber,- have ſhewed their admirable ſkill and 
jud ene K een eie ane Th 
The is of Caprorola are alſo elegantly de- 
fel, 


ments, 


I and is computed to be about ten Italian miles in compaſs; 


11 


Th Caur ANA I 
in Situation, Extent, amd fertile zur deſolate Soil, with a 
purticular Deſcription of the Gity of Rome, andthe Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Iububitam s. 


HE Campania, or tertitory of Rome, anciently 


4 * 


, called Latium, is bounded on the north by Sabina; 


on the eaſt by Abruzzo; on the ſouth by Terra di La- 
Yoro; on the ſouth-weſt by the Mediterranean; and on 


the weſt by the Mediterranean and the Tyber; extend- 
ng ſixty miles in length on the Mediterranean, to the 
frontiers of Naples. gs 2 
{tis divided into Campania Proper, which lies on the 
north fide between the river Anio, and the ridge of the 
mountains of Segni, and is a very mountainous tract, 
nd into the ſouthern or maritime ſide, called la Marina; 
hich extends from eaſt to weſt, between thoſe moun- 
7 as the ſea-coaſt, . * 

Ide waters of this territory are generally ver , 
pecially thoſe of the Tyber. Here nk pi A eons 
oy rwers, the Numico and Aſtura, and ſeveral 


This country is bleſſed with a very fertile ſoil, but 
ant of cultivation the inhabitants are wretchedly 
5 0 It has delicious plains of conſiderable extent, 
tan carce fo much gas a village, ſo that the few inha- 
em mn are obliged, in order to pet in their harveſt, to 
ll, "7 the peaſants of Viterbo, Perugia, and other 
kalle — ot. Peter's Patrimony. It is, however, ob- 

©, that, in general, the plains are not the places 


* 


that, 


ak... building 3 but rather the hills, for the ſake 
b perl nels. The air is here very unwholeſome, which 
and fed, regen by the fens and lakes, the indolence 
rain dh of the inhabitants, who take no pains either to 
dre in 8 marſhes or to cultivate the dry lands, which 
many to menner deſerted, to which may be added, the 

Ins and villages that lie in heaps of rubbiſh, 


nd h 3 ‚ ) 
wy Lreat quantities of ſtagnated water, which rent parts of the city. 


lace of Caprorola; Which belongs to the duke 


ſiſts in the different thickneſs of the 


1 Romana, or CAMPANIA of 


the ſixteenth century, by cardinal Alex- {| 


þ 


| 


but not one half of this ſpace is built upon, the places 
-}| which once boaſted! the nobleſt ſtructures being now 


paved, and ſome of them with brick; but they are neither 


tains as this city, it having not only very good ſprings, 


expence of Sixtus V. and conſiſts of three arches, ſup- 


- 
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: 
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contributes to corrupt the air. After the wind has been 
a long time in the north, and ſuddenly ſhifts to the ſouth; 
or when a ſtrong ſouth wind blows, attended with cloudy. 
weather, the ſeafon is very ſickly at Rome: this is; how- 
ever, an obſervation' not peculiar to , but to all 
Italy, That Rome itſelf is not remarkably. unhealthful; 
may be concluded from the great number of its inhabi- 
tants, who live to a great age; and even one-third of the 
cardinals. are computed to arrive at their eightietk 
year, 7 YA 6 „ Be EXD 75, 
Rome is a very antietit city, ſituated in the forty-firſt 
degree forty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the 
third degree five minutes eaſt longitude, ſeventeen miles 
from the Tuſcan ſea. It was formerly conſidered as the 
capital of the whole world, and revered as the refidence 
of its mighty emperors. Indeed, it may ſtill be ſaid to be 
the moſt remarkable city upon earth for pomp, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curioſities, the conſtitution of its 
court, and the importance of its hiſtory. In ſhort; a | 
the center of all that is fine in ſculpture, painting, an 
years before Chriſt, 


architecture. 420 7 

The origin of Rome is dated 753 

at which time Romulus firſt built on mount Palatine; 
Its figure and ſituation have been ſeveral times changed, 
eſpecially ſince the ſeven principal s it ſuſtained, in 
which it was ſacked by the Gauls, Vandals, Herulians, 
Oſtrogoths, the Viſigoths, and the German armies, par- 
tieularly in 1527, under the command of Charles of 
Bourbon. At preſent the ſeven hills on which it was 
originally built are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, it ſtanding ra- 
ther on twelve, and being enlarged on one ſide, while 
other parts lie in ruins. Indeed modern Rome ſtands 
higher than the antient, the preſent city ſtanding upon 
the ruins of the former; and the earth being waſhed from 
tut hills, the very cauſe that has raiſed the low grounds, 
Has contributed to fink thoſe that were higher, ' 


Ft is environed with a brick wall, which probably is 
not of more antient date than the time of Beliſarius, 


| waſtes, „ fields, meadows, and vineyards. The 
greateſt part of the ruins: of-antient Rome is ſeen behind 
[the Capitol. In the year 1714 the number of inha- 
bitants, according to a lift taken by order of Clement XI. 
was found to be one hundred and forty-three thou» 


0 In the beauty and magnificence of the religious build- 
and palaces, modern Rome far ſurpaſſes the antient. 
pariſh-churches alone amount to eighty. Moſt of 
the houſes are of brick; but thoſe of the better ſort have 
the doors, windows, and ſupporters of free- ſtone. UI p- 
wards of two-thirds of the houſes are the property of the 
churches, convents, and alms-hoyſes, to which new 
purchaſes are continually annexed, The ſtreets are well 


. 
: 


kept clean nor illuminated. | 


o place in the world is ſo well provided with foun- 


but being ſupplied with water by means of ſome ſuperb 
and ſtupendous aqueducts, the principal of which at pre- 
ſent are thoſe of Aqua Felice and Aqua Paulina; the 
former is conveyed thither from the diſtrict of Paleſtrina, 
at the diſtance of twenty-two Italian miles, and does ho- 
nour to pope Sixtus V. its founder. It diſcharges itſelf 
at the Fontana di Termine, which was alſo built at the 


ported by four Corinthian columns, and the water guſhes 
out at three apertures, Over the middle arch ſtands a beau- 
tiful ſtatue of Moſes ſtriking the rock with his rod; over 
another arch is a baſſo relievo of Aaron leading the peo- 
ple to a miraculous ſpring in the wilderneſs; and the third 
ſhews Gideon trying his ſoldiers by their drinking at a 
river. Round it are four lions, two of which are of mar- 
ble, by Vacca; the other two of oriental granate, and 
are ſaid to be brought hither from a temple of Serapis; all 
the four lions eject water. | 
pope 

di- 


9 
* 


The Aqua Paulina, ſo called from its reſtorer 

Paul V. is conveyed the diſtance of thirty miles, an 

vides itſelf into two main channels, which ſupply diffe- 
1 


* 
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Fhbeſe pure limpid.ſtreams deeb flaguiar benefit to the j and is admired as the maſter· piece oF chat a6, U 
+ City, as the water of the Tyber is generally do thick and 
muddy, that even horſes are not watered at it; but after: 
two or three days ſtunding, it works itſelf clear, and be- 
comes fit for drinking. Th bed of this river being raifed 
by: the many ruihs of houſes: that have fallen into it,, and 
uch: choaked up, it-frequently overflows, ef. | charged waath 
| St. Conſtanza fuori di Porta Pia is of a 


its mouth m 


Pa wich a ſtrong ſouth wind. 


A STS TEM OP GEOGRAPHY. 


The ae demies and learned ſocieties for the promotion * the roof is ſu; 


of — and ſciences are very numerous, and among them 
are the academies ef. geography, hi in general, the 
Roman hiſtory, church hiſtory, — as li- 
turgical or old ecclehaſtical rites and councils, which ſour 
lait were inſtituted, or rather revived, by the late pope: 
Benedit XI V. alfo academics of painting, ſculpture, ar- 
Aitecture, &c. ſome of which have 3 titles, as, & 


„ 4a Partbenia, Ii Lyneer, & Congregati, & Infecerd, U 


the Arcadians, &c. 


It would be difficult to enumerate all che canvents, | 
chapels, oratories, boſpitals, {eminaries, &. in n 
we ſhall therefore only mention the princi 
St. Auguſtine's church is ſmall and dark, Kut. lard 


with ſerie Rne 


among which is a picture of 


mired. In he Paeplel chapel is a ſtatue of St. I homas | ter; athers will have 

ef Villa Nova, in white marble, who is repreſented gir- wife Tarquin the Proud. 

ingalms to. a poor woman ſuckling an inf int: the dra- The Jeſuits church is ane ef the Gineft in Rome; 6: 
is efteerned inimitable, as is alio the womat's face. | front is ef 2 kind of free-fione: found ner Tonk, | 


[he tadernacle on the high 


agate, jaſper, and a 
lars ef alabafter, beautifi 


white, reſeradling Lowers. On the high altar is a Ma- 
dona, ſaid to de done by 
obierves, that he has ſeen ſo many of his pieces in 6: | 
rent places, that it is ditt cult to conceive how that evan- 
elitt could nd time. for any thing. ele, and adds, that 
dre of a certain devetional tafle plane an antl- 


thian columns, of rd ad white maidle, many bats re" 


WORE with fine pil- veral 


with red and 


St. Luke; - but; Mr. Keyſler gens 3 


of Ay = poliſhed gems. Under the table of the 
altar lies che body af St. "Ignatius, in 2 cuſin of in 
gilt, and by means of à lamp burning bchind it; tir 


this ſine ; ſtatue lies the — 
coffin, of oriental alabaſter; and near — dee * 
a red pillar of Egyptian marble, with 4 Latin-infer; 

that to this pillar St. Bibiana was bound, — 


. 8 


antiently a temple of Bacchus wile: others 
that Coiiſtantine che Great excited this 


. 


paintings, 
. the prophet Iſaiah, by Raphael, 8 — or nn rele 


. to; . that of Tull, tz: 


altar is made of ametbyits, | adorned with Ionic and Corinthian columns. It has r- | 


He never met with name of JESUs of inlaid cryſtal in the front emits 2 gra 
andy os as Pe Juftre. _The front of the altar on feſtivals is cm 


A OY - then 


| in height, inlaid with Lapis En. Over the aba: 
proees painced em wood, winch, oy 3 get, 


fZands behind. it, —7— whach i gilt, 


winch 


Bets, of which thai over mak of the altats ar of One riched with peark and diamonds. — 


block of marble, though very ge. That on the bh 
altar is a reprefentation of darth os Jchn the Bp | preveats 
tilt, and contains a troup of txenty gur, tare of 
endesa From ms you Sie 


to the Loci T 
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on Egypt to Rome, though it is ſaid to weigh 
bought agel 94 ninety-two thouſand ſeven hundred 
pine u pounds, an] the-height of it is eighty feet, 


ind eight) f the baſe, Which is d. Frey our lions 
3 ch ſupport, the obeliſk are placed on the pedeſtal, and 
cgi bronze. The croſs on the top, which is ſeven 


of Ae ſays a Pater Noſter, and Ave Maria, for the 


proſperity of t 


for ten JEATSs. * 1 
de area up to the church have at the bottom on each 
kde the ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul. - At the top of 
eſe ſteps is a grand portico two hundred and ſixteen 


jet in leogth, and fort) in breadth. - Eight, columns 


is built in the form of a 
Latin croſs, and the proportion is fo exactly obſerved in 
the length, height, and breadth, that the eye cannot 
perceive any thing extraordinary large in any of the three 
dimenſions, though the whole taken together be of an 
uncommon bulk and extent. The breadth of the mid- 
de ile, which runs the whole length of the church, is 
eighty-ſix Engliſh feet; but the whole breadth of the 
durch, excluſive of the thickneſs of the walls, is two 
hundred and ninety- one feet. Its length to the croſs iſle 
is four hundred and thirty-eight feet, and its breadth 
krenty-three, The height of the church, from the 
pavement to the roof, is one hundred and forty- four feet. 
tis univerſally agreed, that the cupola is a work of aſto- 
niſhing art and grandeur. The height from the pave- 
ment of the church to the top of the croſs, is four 
hundred and thirty-two. feet. The outward circumfe- 
rence of the dome is ſix hundred and twenty feet, and the 
inward diameter a hundred and forty-three. This dome 
vas built under the pontificate of Sixtus V. The honour | 
of the undertaking and the deſign is owing to the great 
Michael Angelo, who hearing ſome perſons crying- up 
the Rotunda as a work of antiquity never to be paralleled, 
ſad he would not only build a dome equally large, but 
buildit in the air. Gioſoppe d' Arpino drew the deſigns 
for the Moſaic ornaments of the cupola, among which 
the four Evangeliſts, in four large oval compartments, 
ae particularly admired. This amazing ſtructure reſts 
on four pillars, each of which is adorned with a white 
marble ſtatue, over which is a gallery, from whence ſe- 
veral times in the year the relics, which are kept in a 
particular chapel, are expoſed to public view. | 
To return to the entrance : At the two firſt pillars, 
Which ſtand oppoſite each other, are two ſhells or baſons 
of yellow marble for holy water, held out by two angels 
White marble. This work is large and beautiful. 
| Fes high altar, at which the pope alone is to' officiate, 
_ Kands in the middle of the croſs ifle directly under the 
center of the cupola, and firſt attracts the eye. Over this 
atauis 2 canopy of gilt bronze, embelliſhed with four 
angels and a crucifix, and reſting on four large twiſted 
als pillars. There are a great number of chapels finely 


This incomparable church 1 
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and in the center the Holy Ghoſt.in the ſorm of a dove. 
Before this altar ſtands a large bronze lamp made by or- 
der of Clement XI. who granted to all the religious or- 


placed here. The ſtatue of St. Dominic is cut out-of a 
ſingle block of marble, which, before it came into the 
ſculptor's. hands, coſt two thouſand crowns. His coun- 
tenance and artitude expreſs the vehemence and riggur 
which influence his diſciples in the proceedings of the in- 
quiſſtion; and at his left ſide is a dog, with a Aaming 
torch, which js the arms of that dreadful tribunal. Op- 
polite to it is he ſtatue of St. Francis; but the other or- 
ders have not yet taken advantage of the pope's grant. 
In ſhort, the altars of this church amount to twenty- 
nine, The pavement is entirely of marble, and there 
are in this church about a hundred and eighty large mar- 
ble pillars; the ſquare pilaſters are incruſted with red 
marble, adorned with white medallions and buſts of the 
popes. Every thing is kept with ſuch neatneſs and order 
that it looks like a new- built church, and upon the leaſt 


| appearance of any duſt on the walls and cieling, people are 
drawn. up in machines, who wipe it off with linen cloths, 


Adjoining to St. Peter's church, on the north fide, is 


| the ſpacious palace of the Vatican, in which are ſaid to 
be twelve thouſand five hundred and twenty-four rooms. 


But this palace having been built and enlarged at dif- 
ferent times, there is not the leaſt ſymmetry obſerved in 
its ſeveral parts, and, to avoid damaging the fine area. of 
St. Peter's church, it has not ſo much as a portico in front, 
Over one of the doors is a Moſaie work of the Virgin 
Mary, with St. Peter and St. Paul. From hence, by 


ments of the palace, you have a view of three galleries 
over each other, in which Raphael immortalized his 
name by his amazing ſkill. 
into an apartment called Raphael's Bible, from the hiſ⸗ 
tories of the Old and New Teſtament, painted by that 


freſco. Among theſe pieces the portrait of Eve, h 
Raphael, is much admired. . The Judgment of Solomon 
is a capital piece, as is alſo the Lord's Supper. - But 


the place why-: Raphael's ſkill ſhines in its greateſt 


glory, is the Camera della Signatura, and the three 
adjoining rooms. The firſt of theſe apartments has 
four large emblematical pieces. The firſt contains the 
chief articles of the Romiſh faith, the Trinity, Tran- 


progreſs of the human mind in philoſophy, mathematics, 
and aſtronomy, on which account this piece /is uſually 
termed The School of Athens: the third is of poetry; and 


ing the keys, and another the 2, crown. In this 
apartment, which was defigned by Beraini, the pope on 
Maunday Thurſday waſhes the feet of thirteen poor 
prieſts of different nations. The ſtucco curtain, which 
ſeems tied to the cieling, is ſo happily executed, that it 
has all the appearance of white ſilk, embroidered and 
fringed with gold. Here the pope alſo holds conſiſtories, 
and gives audience to the ambaſſadors of crowned heads 
The Sala Regia opens into the chapel of Sixtus IV. 
and is a ſpacious room, with a beautiful pavement of in- 
laid marble. The hangings are very fine, and the,pro- 


are by Michael Angelo; but the piece moſt admired 1s 
that of the laſt judgment by that admirable artiſt, who has 
introduced ſuch a multitude of figures, with. their limbs 
and attitudes fo accurately delineated, that one would 
imagine his chief intention was to diſplay his exact know- 
ledge in anatomy, But on this ſolemn occaſion he has 
ridiculouſly introduced the heathen fables of Charon and 


0 . a . . : 4 
"amented with ſculpture, painting, and the moit Minos. 


atiful Moſaic work. 
tg anther end of the church is taken up with the 
5 1 - Peter, where they pretend to have the wooden 
_ 1 8 that apoſtle incloſed; in another of gilt bronze, 
te ones by the ſtatues of St. Chryſoſtom, St. 
8 aus, St. Auguſtin, and St. Ambroſe, all four very 
e and of gilt bronze, ſtanding on four ſtately marble 


— 


{ 


The ſummer apartments of the pope are uſually hung 
with crimſon ſilk damaſk, and thoſe for winter with 
velvet. In moſt of the rooms are to be ſeen ſeveral wooden 
chairs and benches painted green and varniſhed,. which 
under all the revolutions of the ſtate remain unaltered; 
only on the acceſſion of a new pontiff to the papal chair, 


$7 1 


-- 
| pedeſtals, Over the pulpit is 3 glory 6f the ſame metal, 


ders the privilege of having the image of their founders 


aſcending a pair of ſtairs, which lead to the grand apart- 
The middle gallery leads 


great artiſt. This gallery is divided into ſeveral vaulted 
compartments, each filled with exquiſite painting in 


ſubſtantiation, &c. the ſecond the Sciences, with the 


the fourth of juſtice, prudence, and other moral virtues. 
Over the door of the Sala Ducale is an angel hold- 


phets, er and other paintings in freſco on the cieling, 


the name and arms of the deceaſed pop? are taken away 


faid to contain above twenty-five thouſand, it is efteem- 
ed the moſt valuable in all Chriſtendom. Directly under 
| hieroglyphics upon it have aftorded'the learned al 
| fail to contain arms for torty thouſand men; but being | 
chiefly ſuch as were uſed in antient times, they are now 


famous of which is that of Laocoon, ſaid to have been 
Laocoon is repreſented in the greateſt agony with his eyes 


ther, and expiring when he comes to their relief. 


broken by the Romans, who made ule of them 5 oo 


the ceffation of the divine wrath, and therefore built a 


Holy Angel. Rome being without a citadel, or any re- 


-which he had brought upon himſelf, by provoking the 
emperor Charles V. is at preſent a ſtate priſon for per- 


garden in this place. It is of an octangular figure, and 


plenary indulgences for twenty- nine thouſand years. The 
pavement of this church is of fine inlaid work, inter- 


The Vatican library is extremely famous. It is not 
indeed very remarkable for printed books, the whole 
number ſcarce mounting to more than twenty thouſand 


As YSTEM OF 


to make room for thoſe of his ſucceſſor. The cardinals 
and ambiiſſadors at an audience fit on chairs, and princes 
on the like occaſion fit upon three cuſhi:ns laid upon on: 
another; whilſt perſons of an ordinary claſs kneel. In 
the audience-chamber on each fide of the papal throne is 
a red ſtool for kings; but for theſe two laſt centuries 
eErowned heads have not been ambitious of that honour : 
even the pretender 'to the Britiſh crown never bad any 
other than private audiences of the pope, and then fits in 
ad arm- Char 15 p 


WS * 


It is obſervable, that ſeveral of the Rair-caſes' of the 


Vatican, if they may be ſo called, are either without or the 
feet in height, and two of the ſides ten 


with very low ſteps; ſo that wood, water, and other 
neceſſaries may be carrie j up and down by aſſes. 


volumes; but in excellent manuſeripts, of which it is 


the library is the zune built by Urban VIII. and is 


8 


I 


of little uſe. © ty 
In the middle of the palace is a ſpacious: ſquare ſur- 
rounded with orange-trees and antique ſtatues, the moſt 


1 


performed by thoſe excellent artiſts Ageſander, Polydorus, 
and Athenodorus, natives of Rhodes. In this group 


lift up to heaven: near him are his two ſons, with ſerpents 
twined about them, who are at ſome diſtance from their fa- 


As the Vatican joins on one fide to St. Peter's church, 
on the other a colonnade leads to the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
This caſtle was formerly the burial-place of the Roman 
emperors, and a large round tower in the center of the 
edifice was once adorned with a conſiderable number of 
marble columns and ſtatues; but moſt of them were 


the Goths, when they aſſaulted the city. When Rome 
was. viſited with the peſtilence in the reign of Gregory 
the Great, in a general proceſſion, where the pictures 
of the Virgin Mary, painted by St. Lul:g, were carried, 


— CER 


the pope, it is pretended, ſaw an angel directly over the | 


caſtle; who, upon the pope's looking up, ſheathed his 
flaming ſword. This Gregory ſuppoſed to be a ſign of 


chapel in honour of the angel, ordering the place itſelf 
to be called Caſtellum St. Angeli, or the Caſtle of the 


gular fortifications, this caſtle has been rendered a place 
of ſecurity, and fortified in the modern way, with five 
regular baſtions, ramparts, moats, &c. The governor 
is appointed by the pope, and is generally a prelate, who 
enjoys other conſiderable offices; the garriſon conſiſts of 
two hundred regulars, and ſome hundreds of citizens, 

In this caſtle is a handſome hall adorned with gildings, 
fine paintings, and Adrian's ſtatue. The apartment to 
which Clement VII. withdrew, amidſt the diſturbances 


ſons of rank, who, through a ſmall window, may look 
into the chapel and hear maſs. On the top of this ſtruc- 
ture ſtands an angel of white marble about twelve feet 
high. | 

The church of St. John de Lateran is ſo called from 
its chapel of St. John the Baptiſt, and the Roman martyr 
Plantius Lateranus, put to death by Nero, who had a 


bears the title of the head and mother of all churches; 
and as it is one of the four churches enjoined to he vilit- 


ed every jubilee year, it has a gate walled up, which at | 


the commencement of that year 1s opened by the cardinal 
arch-prieſt, On the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt here are 


ſperſed with circular pieces of porphyry. Both here and 
at St Peter's are confeſſionals for different nations; and, 
by proper inſcriptions over them, every one may know 


| riety of ſmall white marble pillars, ' Both here. 
the church are a multitude of fictitious relics not 


fully attended, and commodioully lodged. In this ſquare 
| is alſo to be ſeen the Scala Santa, or holy ftairs, fad to 
be thoſe of Pilate's houſe, which Chriſt frequently aſcend. 


GEOGRAPHY. _ 


The roof is very richly gilt, and the cupota e 
with eight pieces of painting, by Andrea "Fry 2dorned 


„ Oy 


3. and the 


painting in freſco in the church is by Carlo Mar G 
fatty, 1 


mignani, Camaſſei, and Magnoni.. Alon 
iſle are twelve large ſtatues of the apoſtles, "ear 
| of a ſingte block of white marble, and done by 
maſters. There are two pillars of verde antico 
every two of theſe ſtatues. Over them are baſſo i I; 
and above theſe are the pictures of as many of the W 


n and the 


%. 


| Before this church is à beautiful fountain 
largeſt obeliſk in Rome, it being, excluſive of the 


ſtal and the iron croſs on the top, a hundred and e 
| | N R 7 feet and Ways 
and the other two eight ſcet in breadth near the Wi 
At firſt it conſiſted of a ſingle piece of Egyptian 5 1 
and ſtood in the Circus Maximus; but amidſt e 
quent wars and commotions it was broken into th... 
pieces, and lay on the ground till the year 1588, wh 
Sixtus V. gave directions to his architect Poptane. .. 
remove it hither and ſet it up again. The "hy 


- 


field for exerciſing their ſkill. The veſtry of the 1.14 
church leads to the cloifters of the re, * 


the ſide towards the inner court, have an elegant yz 


and in 
deſcribing. - e va 6 | 0 
On the other ſide of this piazza, or ſquare, is + 
Lateran hoſpital, a handſome and well contrived buillins 
where ſome hundreds of patients of both ſexes are care. 


-ed, before he was Jed to be crucified, which nobody ar 
permitted to aſcend but on their knees: however, there 
are ftairs on each fide, by which men are allowed to 
walk up to the Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy of Ho!ies, 
a ſmall chapel at the top, in which are abundance of 
reliques belonging to the Lateran palace, The myſt re- 
markable of theſe is a picture of Jeſus Chriſt, begun, 1 
it is pretended, by St. Luke, and finiſhed by an angel, 
Any perſon ſcrupling to pay the required adoration to 
this picture, are not admitted to ſee it; nor are women 
ever admitted beyond the gate where it is kept. 

The Pantheon, from its circular figure called the 
Rotunda, dedicated by Boniface IV. to the Virgin and 
all the martyrs, and by another pope to all the faiats a 
well as the martyrs, is one of the moſt beautiful and en- 
tire pieces of antiquity in Italy, and ſeveral of the niches 
are ſtill remaining that antiently contained the ſtatues of 
the gods. The outſide of the building is of Tivoli fre- 
ſtone, and within it is incruſted with marble, The roof 
of the Pantheon is a round dome, without pillars, the 
diameter of which is a hundred and forty-four feet; 
and though it has no windows, but only a round aper- 
ture in the center of the dome, it is very light in ever 
part. The pavement conſiſts of large ſquare ſtones and 
porphyry, ſloping round towards the center, where the 
rain-water falling down through the aperture on the to 
of the dome, is conveyed away by a proper drain coverel 
with a ſtone full of holes. Eight altars are placed round 
this church, among which the high altar is of porphy7y- 
The colonnade in the front, which conſiſts of {ixtees 
columns of granite, thirty-ſeven feet high, excluled 
the pedeſtals and capitals, each cut out of a ſingle block 
are of the Corinthian order, and cannot be viewed with 
out aſtoniſhment. The entrance of the church is ador 
with columns forty feet high, and the architrave 1s fom- 
ed of a ſingle piece of granite. On the left hand, on 
entering the portico, is a large antique vaſe of Numidian 
marble; and in the area before the church is a fountalh 
with an antique baſon of prophyry. | : 10 
The Campidoglio is a ſuperb ſtructure, built on tie 
ſpot where the antient Capitol ſtood, by the great 1 
chae] Angelo. The ſteps that form the aſcent ate low 
and of an extraordinary breadth, and at the hte 
each ſide is a ſphynx of Egyptian marble ejecting _ 
Cn the top of the aſcent are two large antique ſtatucs 


Caſtor and Pollux on horſeback, facing each other; = 


where to apply to a prieſt who underſtands his language. | 


are antient trophics, generally thought to have been 240 
for Caius Marius, and fixed on new pedeſtals, 14 


25 


dus deen depoſtted. In the middle of the area Paul III. 
— 4 an equeſtrian ſtatue of the Roman emperor Marcus 
urelius Anton inus, which formerly ſtood in the church of 


bind being ſacred to Minerva. Theſe ſlatues, with the 
up t | 

ne this place a grand appearance. | | 
* — 7155 the antient Capitol ſtood is a very 
magnificent palace, the roof of Which is flat, and adorn- 
4 with many ſtatues of illuſtrious perſons among the 
Romzns, In the front of the building is a high tower, 
vith the ſtatue of Religion erected on the top. The 
(double flight of ſteps at the entrance of this palace is the 
york of Michael Angelo; who likewiſe added to the 
beauty of the front by a ſuperb fountain, adorned with 
| two ſtatues, repreſenting the Nile and the Danube in a 
reclining poſture. In the center is a porphyry ſtatue of 
Rome, in the habit of Minerva, repreſented fitting. This 
is a piece of great antiquity, and is univerſally admired 
by connoiſſeurs. In the rooms are great numbers of 
curious antiquities, with the nobleſt antique ſtatues, and 
paintings by the greateſt maſters. In the main building 
reſides the ſenator of Rome, who daily adminiſters juſ- 
tice there; and in the wings are the apartments of the 
conſervators of the city. 5! if 7 4 . 
As the churches of Rome are remarkable for their ar- 
chitecture, painting, and ſculpture, theſe alſo diſtin- 
puſh the palaccs of the princes and nobility of this city; 
tor an Italian prince ſetting” little value on equipages, 
liveries, entertainments, and the like, places his gran- 
keur in adorning his palace with the moſt noble decora- 
tions, , | 8 +; \ : : ; 4:4 / Y Ws , 
The Barberini palace is exceeded only by the Vatican, 
| and contains four thouſand rooms, adorned with an 
anazing number of ſtatuzs and paintings, and among the 
former is a remarkable ſtatue of the conſul Brutus holding 
in his hand the head of his ſon, whom he had ſentenced 
to die, Severus Septimius in bronze is highly eſteemed, 

ad a Narciſſus in marble is much admired, , _ 

At the palace of Juſtiniani, the catalogue of the anti- 
quities amount to eighteen hundred and fixty-ſeven pieces, 
of which fix hundred and thirty-eightare curious pictures: 
the moſt excellent of them are, Nero's head, Minerva, 
Venus coming out of a bath, and three little Cupids 
7 , and leaning one upon another. | 
ardinal Chigi's palace is ſcarce inferior to any in 
ome, The gates are cruſted over with old green mar- 
ble: the ſtatues of the two Venuſes, of Marſyas flayed, 


* 


ad the dying gladiator, are admirable pieces. 
Ide Farneſian palace was begun by Antonio de St. 
allo, and brought to perfection by Michael Angelo. 
he front is a hundred and eighty feet in breadth, and 
uncty feet high; but all the principal ſtones of this beau- 
bful fir ucture were the ſpoils taken from the Great Col- 
ſeum, which admirable monument of antiquity has alſo 
umilhed materials, not only to the palace of the chan- 
mo and St. Laurence's church, but alſo to ſome part 
« the city walls. Thus Innocent VIII. deſtroyed the 
| _ arch to build a church, and Alexander VI. that 
ot beautiful pyramid of Scipio, to pave the ſtreets with 
* The Hercules and bull in the Farneſian pa- 
= celebrated throughout the world, and the gal- 
1A J Hannibal Caracci, the hall by Sabriati, and the 
N wand Adonis painted by Titian, are finely performed. 
We have not room to mention the thouſandth part of 
CIO of the many palaces of this city,- and ſhall 
ole proceed to its celebrated antiquities. 
I pr brick arches of extraordinary ſize are ſtill ſtand- 
fa 2 5 temple of Peace, built by the emperor Veſpa- 
— 0 = before it was demoliſhed was eſteemed the 
* 3 moſt beautiſul in Rome. Here the emperor 
ple of re the utenſils he had taken out of the tem- 
7 culalem after his conqueſt of that city. | 
of th. © Phal arch of white marble erected in honour 


ir urn on the top, in which Trajan's aſhes are ſaid to | j 


the injuries of time. 

The columns of Trajan and Aurelius are magni- 
ficent monuments of antiquity, adorned with mott ex- 
cellent baſſo relieves, aſce:ding in a ſpiral line from the 


and eighty feet high, and exhibits a great number of baſſo 
relievos, repreſenting the moſt remarkable actions and 
atchievements of Marcus Aurelius. Within this column 
a {tair-caſe, conſiſting of a hundred and nĩnety- two ſteps, 
winding in a ſpiral line, leads to a ſquare gallery ſur- 
rounded with an iron balufirade, from whence there is 
a molt delightful proſpect. The light is admitted into 


teen feet higher than this gallery is a ſtatue of St. Paul 
of braſs gilt erected by Sixtus V. who cauſed the whole 
column to b> repaired. The im in the upper part 
of the column is bi than the lower; and this is al- 
molt the only inſtance of antiquity where the rules of per- 
ſpective, with which the antients were but little ac- 
quainted, have been attended to. This pillar indeed is 
falſely called the Aatonine; for from the baſſo relievos, 
among which are intermixed ſome circumftances of the 


erected in honour of Marcus Aurelius, and not by him 
to his father Antoninus Pius. This error, however, 
paſſed current, till the genuine pillar erected to Anto- 
ninus Pius was found in 1704, half buried in rubbiſh. 
This laſt is of a red oriental granite, forty-four feet 


ter. It is without ornaments; but the pedeſtal, which 
is of Parian marble, twelve feet long, and eleven broad, 
is an exquiſite piece of work. On one ſide is the inſcrip- 
tion, and on the other baſſo reiievos repreſenting the 
apotheoſis of Antoninus and his empreſs Fauſtina, and 
likewiſe ſome horſe- races. . 


is adorned with bolder reliefs than that of Aurelius, 
and makes a very ſuperb appearance. The grandeur of 
this column is ſtill heightened by a noble pedeſtal repre - 
ſenting a maſs of huge rocks embelliſhed with trophies 
of coats of mail, ſhields, &c. The baſſo relievos are 
carried round, and from the bottom to the top form 
twenty-three ſpiral circumvolutions. The ſubject is 
Trajan's expedition againſt Decebalus king of the Daci- 
ans, and they contain near two thouſand five hundred 
figures, but with fo little regard to perſpective, that thoſe 
in the rear of a corps appear as large, and as full in view 
as thoſe in the front. The ftair-caſe within conſiſts of 
one hundred and eighty-four ſteps, and is very light by 
means of forty-three apertures or windows properly dif- 
poſed. Anciently ſtood either Trajan's ftatue, or an urn 
with his aſhes on the top; and where, ſays Mr. Addi- 
% ſon, could the aſhes of an emperor have been fo nobly 
© lodged as in the midſt of his metropolis, and on the 
c top of ſo exalted a monument, with the greateſt of 
« his actions underneath them? or, as ſome will have 
c it, his ſtatue was on the top, his battles in the midſt, 
% and his urn at the foundation.” However, whether 
been obliged to give place to a braſs gilt ſtatue of St. Pe- 


the pedeſtal, conſiſts of thirty-four pieces. 

The amphitheatre of Titus, notwithſtanding it has 
greatly ſuffered by the injuries of time, is not to be beheld 
without aſtoniſhment. The whole edifice is of T raver- 
tina ſtone, with four galleries over each other, adorned 
with columns of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthizn, and Com- 
poſite orders. This ſtructure was one thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and twelve geometrical feet in circumference, and 
its external figure circular; but the inſide was oval. A 
great quantity of ſtone has been taken from this antient 
edifice, for building ſeveral palaces; but ſome ſay that 
only ſuch ſtones were carried away as had been thrown 


E | . Web 
ewi er Emperor, on account of his ſucceſs in the 
pedition, is indeed much damaged; but the in- 


.- 


down by the weather or by earthquakes. However, not 
the leaſt care is now taken to oreſerve this noble ſtruè- 
| ture, 


baſe to the 'capitals, Aurelius's column is a hundred 


this pillar through fifty-two ſmall windows. About four- 


Marcomannian war, it is evident that this monument was 


three inches high, and five feet eight inches in diame- | 


Trajan's pillar is not only of a much larger fize, but 


it was his urn or his ſtatue which was on the top, it has 


ter. This pillar is of marble, and the whole, including 
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ture, and the arca within it is overgrown with graſs and 
weeds. According to the moſt exact computation, this 


amphitheatre was capable of containing thitty- four thou- 
ſand perions, excluſive of thoſe in the ùpper gallery; and- 
according to Dion Callus, nine thouſand wild beaſts were 
killed w. chin its area at its dedi cation. 3 

On one ſide of the Porta Oſtia is a pyramid deſigned 
for a monument of Caius Ceſtius, one of the ſeven Epu- 
lones, or oſũcers whoſe buſineſs, it was to furniſh ban- 
quets for Jupiter and the reſt of the gods. This ſtruc- 


ture is built with brick, and encruſted with marble, It is 


one hundred and ten fect high: each fide of the baſe is 
eighty-one feet and an halt ſquare, and it has ſeveral 
 intcriptions.: At the entrance of this pyramid are two 
fine marble pillars, and within it an apartment with a 
Victory painted at each corner. | | 


— 


Of the temple of Concord, eight oriental oranite pil- | 


lars of the Tonic order are till to be ſeen behind the Ca- 
pitol towards Mount Palatine. It was erected as a me- 
morial of the reconcilement of the people and nobility at 
Rome. | LI a Re bel £22 t-TEES $ 
At a ſmall diſtance are to be ſeen three pillars, by ſome 
thought to be the remains of the temple of Jupiter Lo- 
nans, or the Thunderer, and by others that of Julius 


The temple of Minerva ſtood in Nerva's Forum, 


where the front, embelliſhed with fine baſlo relievos, is {till 
remaining. In one baſs relief the goddeſs is herſelf re- 
- preſented; TE © To TILT Wo 
Among the other noble remains of antiquity, we ought 
not to omit the temple of Peace, of which the detached 
parts that are roofed are ſtill remaining. The roof is di- 
vided into a great number of octangular compartments, 
formerly ſaid to have been plated with gold. Phis temple 
was rebuilt by Titus on the ſucceſsful concluſion of the 
_ Jewiſh war, and ſplendidly adorned with the ſpoils brought 
from Jeruſalem. Herodian gives an aſtoniſhing account 
of its riches, and when in Commodus's time this temple 
was burnt bylightning, the melted filver and gold is ſaid to 
have flowed out in a ſtream two hundred feet broad, and 
three hundred in length. At preſent a market for cattle 
being kept every Friday at this place, this famous tem- 
ple is parted into ſeveral diviſions, and let out by the 
apoſtolic chamber to graziers, as an encloſure for their 
builocks, &c. 5 
The catacombs of Rome are not ſingle vaults, but ra- 
ther whole ſubterraneous cities, with turnings and wind- 
ings like ſtreets, extending under all the ſuburbs. They 
are dug out from among the rocks, each paſſage being 
commonly fifteen or eighteen feet wide, and between 
twelve and fifteen feet high. The hollow niches on both 
ſides of the walls are ſhaped like cheſts of various ſizes, 
placed in rows one above another without any coffins, 
and only covered with flat ſtones like tiles, cemented 
with mortar. Theſe were the burying- places for ſuch of 
the Romans as could not afford the expence of burning; 
and the primitive Chriſtians, who never burned their 
dead, made uſe of them for the ſame purpoſe. |. 

It would make a volume larger than this is intended to 
be, were we fully to deſcribe the antiquities and modern 
buildings of this city. We ſhall therefore leave this ſub- 
ject, and only take notice of ſome noble foundations, one 
of the moſt fingular of which is the Monte della Pieta, 

_ which is intended to prevent exceſſive uſury, money being 
Jent on pledges at two-thirds of the value, and to the 
amount of thirty ſcudi without any intereſt ; but larger 
ſums at the moderate intereſt of two per cent. | 
The hoſpital for poor children is ſo large, that the 
front towards the T'yber-is an hundred paces long, and 
four ſtories high. This is a moſt admirable foundation 
for bringing up orphans, who are allowed to chooſe their 
trade; and when they are twenty years old, and able to 
maintain themſelves, they are diſmiſſed from the houſe, 
new cloathed from head to foot, with twenty crowns in 
their pockets. Very good tapeſtry is made here, and ſuch 
boys as have a remarkable genius, are inſtructed in drawing 
for two or three years, and ſpend about the ſame time to 
obtain a therough knowledge in tapeſtry weaving. In 


ether perſons who by age and infirmities are rendered in- 


— 


UAE h ! 
capable of earning their bread Peſides e n 
many other charitable foundations. wels chene am 
Ihe court of juſtice is one of the nobleſt buy 


. * 5 4 
Rome, and in the e dings in 
of. a man flaying 


W. facin 
court is a marble grou | ug the! 
ſpecies: Whether 1 this be Marſyas, AN is own, 
who was puniſhed for his preſumption by Apollo: ? 
whether jt be an emblematical repreſentatich of Mel. cr 
ſeries of A client in the bands of a rapacious 1 
iniquitous judges, I ſhall not pretend to dete 
Ihe two cuſtom#houſes are alſo ſtately buildinx. 
moit travellers are obliged to viſit much againſt N 
inclination. "The contraband: goods for which the 
ſearch is made are tobacco, prohibited books. 
linen; but a 


ba 


own 
piece of money and a readineſs to open one 

gage ſeldom fail to make matters eaſr. 
Ihe French academy was founded by Levis XI for 
twelve young gentlemen natives of France, 144 6 be 
inſtructed in painting, four 
architecture, who are. maintained at the expence of the 
French king; and when they have completed themſelve, 
in theſe noble arts, return to their native country. On 
Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, and Thurſday in Pal. 
ſion-week, a young fellow is faſtened naked to a erok 
who droops his head, as if he was juſt expiring, with k. 
veral lamps placed round him, while the ſcholars and 
other artiſts are employed in copying from thelife; ſome 


preiling the attitude, 'muſcles, veins, &c. of the obje& 
before them: but when a ſtranger goes away, this fel. 
low quickly leaps down from the croſs, and importune 
him for a piece of money. In this academy one has an 
opportunity of viewing excellent copies of the belt pieces, 
both of antient and modern artiſts, The copies of ſtatues 
and pieces of ſculpture are moſtly of plaſter; and among 
theſe are the wild- boar in the Floreatite gallery; the 
wreſtler, and the Venus of Medicis, in the Tribuna of 
Florence; the hermaphrodite in the Villa Borgheſe; the 
Barberini, Laocoon, Apollo, Antinous, in the 
a faun, a centaur, buſts, &c. without number; with 
many fine pieces of painting. FRETS 
Here is alſo an Italian academy of painting. 
With reſpect to the manners and cuſtoms obſerved in 


this city, the people take great care to preſerve ten- 


ſelves from the heats, which are uſually in ſummer very 
troubleſome; for which purpoſe perſons of quality hart 
low apartments, ſhaded from the rays of the ſun, payed 
with marble, and farniſhed with tains and waters 
ſpouts; and beſides, the doors and windows are ſo con- 
trived, that they are never without a kind of cool breeze, 
The beds are encompaſſed at ſome diſtance with acurtain 
of gauze or tiffany, which is joined cloſe to the board 
of the floor and cieling, to prèvent their being troubled 
with gnats. It is alſo the cuſtom. to ſleep! two hours 
immediately after dinner: but they never. lie down, for 
they have a fort of folding-chairs, which have backs that 
riſe and fall with a ſpring. The uſe of umbrellas 8 


| common every where: the evening dew in the Campagna 


di Roma is eſleemed mortal, during three or four months 
in the ſummer, and great care is taken to avoid ij fot 
this purpoſe travellers double their pace, to arme at 
Rome in time, or ſtay at the diſtance of eighteen ® 
twenty miles from it. | 3 
The way of living at Rome was never ſo rb 
as at preſent, not a day paſſing without aſlemblics 
both ſexes at the houſes of perſons of quality; but un 
married women have not the liberty of appearing in 
lic, they generally being cm in a convent, t £2 
are either married or grown ole. 
The carnival at FE affords a more ee 
tainment to perſons of an elegant taſte than that of 
nice; and ſhould a proftitute dare to appear upon 
Corſo, her being diſcovered would expoſe her to very 
vere treatment. The Corſo is a 
tends two thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty reg 10 
paces in length. People appear there with cn - The 
maſk, in a carriage or on foot, juſt as they Ples -acipd 
coaches follow each other two a-breaſt, and the pri nich 
nobility make their appearance in triumph 
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this hoſpital are alſo admitted old diſabled ſervants, and 


add grea: ſplendor to the ſpectacle. The 225 
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. Keyſler, 


in -{culpture; and td in 


deſigning on paper, others working in plaſter and ex. 


vedere; 


fine ftreet, which c. 
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Ron? 
1. and down to preven 
ed up and'down | L , till orders are obtained for horſe- 
ſeen EI but * yr and the my” 
f inions. Moſt of the racers in Italy are brought 
2 e whereas England glories in the ſpirit and 
ur af thoſe of her own — In Italy, inſtead of 
1 under the management of their riders, they are 
have leathern ſtraps, ft 


uck on with pitch, 
. 
ph in ion and they have the cruelty to ſtick 
| ancther of theſe ſpiked balls under the horſe's tail. The 
farting-place is on the ſquare called Piazza del Popolo, 
where the horſes, being generally from five to eight in 
number, ſhew the utmoſt impatience for the ſignal, which 
is giyen by dropping a rope that runs a- eroſs the courſe 
e thenn! Upon this they ſtart, and | 


* 


fl a vor / the 
Corſo with incredible ſwiftneſs, the coaches . | 


on each fide of the ſtreet. The prize is generally a 


5 brocade, of the value r or eighty Roman 
The people are entertained with ſuch a race 


crowyns. ; 
| day during the carnival. 


otwit ſplendor o 


4 22 


+ > inn 
ings of this 


kſtanding the ſplendor of the build 
city, the people have the diſagrecable cuſtom of drying 
linen out of the windows, and on ropes'hung a-croſs the 

The ſummers at Rome are very tedious, every body 
keeping cloſe at home the whole day. Hence it is here a 
common ſaying, That none but dogs, idiots, and French- 
men, walk the ſtreets in the day- time. The heat of the 
climate makes the Romans extremely fond of ſpring- wa- 
ter, iced and cooling liquors; ſo that great quantities are 
conſumed of ſnow and ice, which are fetched from 
7 —. aged any 5 ice-houſes. 1 feſt A 5 
autumn the vintage is a time of general feſtivity, 
when the common — I '- 


Rome are plays and operas, and, during the carnival, the 
ktter are acted at three theatres. One of | theſe, callec 
Alberti, from the count of that name, its founder, has a 
pit which will contain nine hundred perſons, and is ſur- 
rounded with ſeven galleries over each other. 
Wich reſpect to the Roman cuſtoms in other reſpects, 
trery prudent traveller ſhould be on his guard; and ra- 
ther talk too little than too much; for there ate ſeveral 
pnnate channels of information for conveying to the go- 
rerument's ear every thing that is ſaid or done in the city. 
Homever, thei» conduct towards travellers is very pru- 
from the conſideration of their annually ſpending 
peat ſums of money in this city. At the meeting of 
the Hoſt, and other proceſſions, the Proteſtants, need be 
u n0 fear of thoſe brutal inſults which they ſometimes 
meet with in other countries, from the bi gotted- perſe- 
os, 2 of the vulgar. Beſides, in Lent, and on 
other falt- days, the Proteſtants never fail of meeting with 
meat at the inns and taverns, without bein 
om of procuring a licence for eating it. 
oy ome een are licen! 
0 the papal treaſu — 
: ns cleuated 4 4 - j urys here are ſeveral regula 
municn, and if 3 
denied Chriſtian bas 11 
obliged ſeveral times 


hat profeſſion they are 
al, In ſome parts of Italy they are 
durch, where the in 2 year to aſſemble in a particular 
Ie re their vicious lives are painted in the black- 
511 a ſermon preached before them; and they 


Who are moved b : 

k . the reacher? . 
of their repen Ad p er's arguments, and in token 
Qt e conducted to 


tion. a convent founded for their recep- 


ith crown was by order 
ing of England; but this was no more 
Wich the Italians themſelves made 
r. Reyſler obſerves, he had an annual in- 
ouland ſcudi, or crowns, out of the 
y three thouſand pounds 
xy the clandeſtine remittances of his 
Ul very ſhort __ might amount to as much more, it 
pected in a kin wnat is required to keep up the ſtate ex- 
fee Coackes and his he generally appeared abroad with 
6 © 5n0uthold conſiſted of forty perſons: 
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t diſturbances, and their captain 


itch, and under | .* 
with ſtrong points like the 
which continually prick the horſes while 


mm give themſelves up to all man- 
ner of licentiouſneſs. The favourite winter diverſions at 


g at the 
ed on paying a 
they are excluded from 


kiſs a crucifix which is handed about, 


but at his coming into an aſſembly, nd Engliſh Proteſt- 
ant roſe up, and even the Roman Catholics paid him their 
compliments in a very ſuperficial manner: for his puſil- 
lanimity, and the licentiouſneſs of his amdurs, leſſened 
him in every body's eſteem. His lady ſeldom ſtirred 
abroad, except to viſit a convent; and ſhe; allowed her 
ſervants no gold or ſilver Jace | 


. y* - Vt , 
on their liveriess. 
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Of the-other Places worthy of Notice in the Cainpania of Rome 
with a particular I of the Villa Borgheſe, Freſcati; 
1 the Belvedere, and TB’jp, ee 3 04 
+9330! | 482) i 987 $41 ; 

in the neigh 
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HE country bourhood of Rome is plea- 
1 fant,” but, like the reſt of the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
thin of inhabitants; for along the delicious plains be- 
tween Rome and Tivoli, Freſcati, Veletri, &c. neither 
town or village is to be ſeen ; ſo that, in harveſt- time, the 
peaſants of Viterbo, Perugia, and the mountainous parts 
of St. Peter's Patrimony, reſort thither to help the few 


*. 
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| wretched inhabitants to E in their corn- 


In deſeribing the principal places in the Campania, we 
ſhall begin with the Villa Borgheſe, which is ſeated in 
one of the fineft ſpots in Italy, and may be ſaid to exceed 
all other country ſeats in the world. It ſtands at the 
diſtance of a quarter of à league from Rome, and was 
built by cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, nephew to Paul III. 
who has here aſſembled every elegant and ſplendid obje&t 
of curioſity. In the gardens are at leaſt twenty beautiful 


walks, and all the viſtas are terminated by ſtatues, or 


dragons ſpouting water. Here are alſo ſeveral groves 
of oaks, limes, cypreſs trees, pines, and pomegranate 
trees, The eſſ — conſiſt of myrtle, jaſmine, and 
orange trees, &c. In other parts of the garden are little 
parks for deer and hares, and a warren for rabbits. Here 
is alſo a large tanal ſtocked with ſwans, and all kinds of 
water- fowl! In two large and lofty aviaries, with foun- 
tains playing in them, are to be ſeen all of the known 
— ſpecies, and the flower-garden exhibits the 
moſt beautiful flowers and remarkable vegetables. On 
the grand area before the palace are twenty-four ſtone 
pedeſtals, finely: carved, for flower - pots, with ſix anti- 
ent ſtatues. 54 59 Fey? | £2 | 123 a +7 28 4 SEV 
The houſe conſiſts of a quadrangle, the four ſides of 
which are embelliſhed with ſtatues and baſſo relieyos. 
The double flight of ſteps leading to the firſt floor is 
adorned with two cornucopias, and vaſes embelliſhed with 
baſſo relievos; and in the. firſt court are a conſiderable 
number of antient marble ſtatues: and buſtos, with ſeveral. 
fine baſſo relievos. The firſt room one enters is adorned 
with twelve columns of porphyry, granite, and the moft 
beautiful kinds of marble. On the walls on each fide are 
fourteen marble buſts, which are thoſe of Scipio Africa- 
nus, Hannibal, and the twelve Cæſars. A ſtatue of Bac- 
chus lying in the poſture of a river god, is a maſterly 
piece, as are the marble baſſo relievos over the fix doors 
of the apartment, and the room is adorned with many ex- 
cellent pictures. In the next room, among other fine pieces, 
is a celebrated antique ſtatue of Seneca expiring in the 
bath, of black marble. The expreſſion is exceeding natural, 
and the colour of the marble gives it a more melancholy 
appearance. The paintings both in this and in the other 
apartments are by the greateſt maſters, and it is impoſſi- 
ble to deſcribe the aſtoniſhing number of fine ſtatues that 
are to be found in each of them. | 

The avenues about the hoũſe are adorned with the 
ſtatues of Auguſtus, Commodus, Lucius Verus, Galba, 
Claudius, Perſeus, Narciſſus, ſeveral gladiators, a great 
number of buſts, and ſeveral pyramids and obeliſks of 
granite, &c. | ES | 

Freſcati ſtands on a mountain about twelve Italian 
miles from Rome, In the way thither are to be ſeen the 
ruins of the Claudian aqueduct belonging to the empe- 
ror Gallienus's country ſeat, and the tomb of Alexander 
Severus, Freſcati is ſituated on or near the ſpot where 
the antient Tuſculum ſtood, and derives its name from 
the arbours or tabernacles built by the inhabitants of Tuſ- 
culum, when their city was demoliſhed in 1191. This 


charming retreat is at preſent the ſummer reſidence of 5 
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veral perſons of. the firſt:rank, who! have here not: only 
ſplendid palaces and:gardens, but have taken the advan- 


. very grand water- works, Indeed the ſeats of the Roman 


animal when enraged. 


Among the ſtatues is a Fauhus playing on one wt: 


and in the center of the pavement is a hole, over yubich 


tus of air forced up by. water through the hole, The 
caſcade conſiſts of ſixty-five ſteps, and on both ſides are 


| town, however, is a very mean place, except only the 


N 


tage of this favourable ſituation among hills. for making 


nobility at Freſrati have been ſpaken of by 
a contempt: which they little deſer ce. 
The villa Aldobrandiniz or the Belvedere, is remarka- 
ble for its fine water- works. They form a kind of theatre, 
and a braſs globe, ſupported on the ſhoulders of Atlas, 
ejects water on all ſides. Near this ſtatue are a tyger and 
a lion fighting, and the water iſſuing from the mouth and 
noftrils of the former exactly imitates the ſnarling of that 
a The column of water, in the 
center of the fountain riſes ſeventy-faur.palms. high, and 
is attended with a noiſe like the whizzing of ſky-rockets. 


travellers with 


cient paſtoral pipes; conſiſting. of: ſeveral unequal reeds, 
anda Comms blowing org Frog! is ſaid to be heard four 
Italian miles. The water which ſupplies theſe curious works 
is brought hither from a ſpring at fix miles diſtance. Here 
is a beautiful ſaloon paved with fine ſmall ſtories. curiouſly 
arranged o as to repreſent flowers, foliagts, and birds; 


a light globe or ball is kept in a perfect equilibrium, at 
the diſtance of a ſpan from the floor, only by the impe- 


tortoiſes, dolphins; ani other aquatic animals: cut in ſtone, 
and ſpouting water at each otlier. ITbe cielings of 
the m F4 in the houſe are painted in freſco by 
d' Arpino. e Fare 11 06 erat ) 9435 al , lei, 13 1 

The gardens and palaces of ſeveral other noblemen at 
Freſcati are alſo extremely beautiful. t. 
Tivoli is ſeated on a hill, about eighteen Italian miles 
from Rome; but the road to it is entirely level. This 
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Near the fall of the Tevergne, are the ruing of, 


ö 


jple of Ae. or dba. Tiba es Sybil, or acc 


villa Eftenze. In this palace is to he ſeen eight rooms 
on the ground-floor beautifully painted in freſco; Here is 


alſo a (mall marble b firs the Nile; and twelve boys 
o 


ſporting about it. ' Formerly in the gardens were foun- 
tains adorned with the ſtatues of Leda, Aſculapius, Are- 
thuſa, Pandora, Flora, Pomona, and Antinous, with 
the grotto of Venus, &c. but they are now in a. ruinous 
condition, However, moſt of the water-works are kept 
up; for as they are eaſily ſupplied from the Anio, they 
cannot be very expenſive. I he large baſon juſt before 
the palace, with a ſtatue of a horſe in the center, furniſſies 
a great quantity of water. Near this baſon is a long row 
of ſome hundreds of pyramids, vaſes, eagles, and other 
figures, cut in ſtone, and fixed on pedeſtals, with baſſo 


relievos of ſtories taken from Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and 


the water is ejected from all of them. This row of figures, 
being ſome hundred paces in length, is a very elegant or- 
nament, and at the other end of it is a ſhip, with its maſts 


and rigging, as it were engaged, and vigorouſly defending 


itſelf by ejecting water from all parts. The Girondola, 
or Dragon fountain, throws up a vaſt column of water. 
The water-organ, over which is a. beautiful ſtructure, 
adorned with ſtatues and baſſo relievos, is alſo a curious 
work, and the ſteep caſcade where the water precipitates 
itſelf from a conſiderable height without ſteps, is alſo in 
a good taſte. | 
In the market-place of Tivoli ſtand two large Egyptian 


idols of Oriental granite, ſuppoſed to be images of Iſis, 


which the Tiburtines brought as a monument of their 
victory over the inhabitants of Norica, though ſome main- 
tain that they were brought hither from Adrian's villa 
within this town, . 


colonnade of ſixteen columns; but now only ten 


merh a 
IG are re. 
ſerved, ſo that, the feſtoons and foliages on the dall. 
lievosſtill make a very beautiful 27 Ie. 
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peakance, Thee 
are of marble; but the work wi his.only of 5 


name of Travertina, or "Tivoli ſtene ; 


of a biſhop, and has twenty-four churches and coe 


the niches are ſome paintings in freſeo; but as the Y;..: 
Mary is to be ſeen here, it is evident dt chi l 
has been converted by the Chriſtians into a church. 
| i delightful proſpect not only of de 
cataract, but of the ſpots where the ſeats of Horace ad 
Catullus ate ſuppoſed to have ſtood. The violence of th 
fall of the Feverone down the precigice turns the yy. 


Kae of fes ala, ap afpown rom een en 


it alſo 
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Four Italian miles from Tiyoli lies 


- 


graſs and ot eee its hank 
aclly reſembling 


Piperno as a ſmall town, ſeated on an eminence, if 
miles to the ſouth- eaſt of Nome, and contains {ome pu 
laces. Its neighbourhood abounds. with the cork-trx 
which is an ever-green; the leaves are {tiff and hay 
and nat - unlike thoſe of the plum or: pear. tree, a 
the fruit, which makes good maſt. for hogs, | rclemwn 
ſmall acorns, - When the tree is ſtripped, it recovers 
coat in about two years... | 
Veletri, the antient Velletræ, is - a, ſmall. city, pe 
ſantly ſituated on a hill, twenty- two miles to the foul 
eaſt of Rome, in the great road to Naples. It is thek 


The only palace in this city belongs to prince Lance 
and is 7 Len e wor T he great ſtair-cal 
built with white marble, and is ſo magnificent ani 
contrived, that it paſſes for the fineſt in all Italy. 
the apartments are a great number of fine ſtatues, dun 
baſſo relievos, and paintings. The moſt renan 
among the firſt are, a Venus with a-Cupid, TP! 
ſpe& from the gardens is extremely beautiful, 
are-ornamented with fine pieces of ſculpture. * 
In the market- place, near the palace, 1 4; | 
bronze ſtatue of Urban VII. who 1s repreſent 1 
pontifical habit pronouncing the benediction- 
deſigned by Bernini, and ſtands on a marble Pecs 
The laſt place we ſhall mention in the er 
Albano, the antient Alba Longa, a well-bul N. 
much celebrated for its antiquities, and ſerving f 1. 
mer receſs for the Roman nobility. It is one arte! 
biſhoprics conferred on the oldeſt cardinais. | 
tance of a mile from it ſtands Caſtello Gan 


vourite reſidence of pope Clement XI, © 
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the Lower Patt of ITALY, containing the Dominions of the Kin 
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e / ile Kingdom of NapLES. n 
ft Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce ; with & parti- 
_ cular Deſcription of Mount J efuvius, and of the moſt re- 
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| as the genuine lachrymæ. 


' markable AN that Kingdom; among which 15 giuen ö 


a circumſtantial Account of the Turantula. 


x 


eaſt by the Eccleſiaſtical State ; but on all other 
parts by the Mediterranean and Adriatic. Its extent 
from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt is two hundred 


and eighty miles, and from the north-eaſt to the ſouth- 


welt from ninety-fix to a hundred and twenty miles. 
This country is extremely hot, which ſubjects fo- 
reigners, unleſs they take great care of themſelves, to a 
fickly habit of body ; and particularly they muſt forbear 


travelling in July, Auguſt, and September. In the lower 


part of the Kingdom little of winter is felt, and in the 
plains. it is very extraordinary to ſee ice or even ſnow. 
The ſnow that ſometimes falls in the mountains is gar 


 thered, and kept for cooling liquors in ſummer inſtead of 


ice. Even fo karly as April, the heat of the ſun is very 
great; but the nights are cold.” „ 
The fertility of the ſoil is very extraordinary, it pro- 


ducing an exuberance of all kinds of grain, the fineſt 
fruits and culinary vegetables, which may be raifed any 


time of the year,” Their'vil, wines, rice, and flax, are 


equal to the fineſt of other countries, 
Calabria affords great quantities of manna, and both. 
there and in other parts of the kingdom ſaffron grows, 


and is efteemed as-good as that brought from the Eaſt. | 
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Here are alſo allum, vitriol, ſulphur, rock-cryſtal, quar- 


ries of marble, and a variety of minerals. 


The Neapo- 


litan horſes are much eſteemed. The wool of the ſheep 
is fine and good, and great quantities of filk are ex- 


ported. Wk Code | 3 
Of the filaments, or a kind of hair or wool, of an 
olive green, growing on ſome ſhell-fiſh, are made waiſt- 
coats, caps, ſtockings, and gloves, much warmer than 


wool; and though not ſo fine and ſoft as ſilk, yet al- 


to be met With at Malta, Sardinia, Corſica, and in the 
gulph of Venice. Among the natural curioſities of this 
country the Phrygian ſtone may be claſſed. It has neither 
the hardneſs of ſtone, nor the properties of earth, but 
conſiſts of an indurated mixture of earth, rotten beech 
wood, and fibres of ſeveral plants. From this ſtone, laid 
in a ſhady and damp place, grow in a few days, accord- 
ing to its bigneſs, muſhrooms, that frequently weigh 
twenty pounds each. The ſeed lies in the ſubſtance of the 
Kone, and is diſtinguiſhable only by a good microſcope. 
The growth of the muſhrooms is greatly forwarded by 
pouring warm water on the ſtone. Some other natural 
ingularities will be taken notice of in the deſcription of 
the ſeveral parts of this kingdom. 
IP Appennine mountains extend the whole length of 
dx" Country, and terminate at the Streight of Sicily. 
ot Veſuvius, ſo famous for its fiery eruptions, lies 
on Italian miles from the city of Naples, but ſeparate 
2 — the Appennine mountains. 37 
F ye declivity towards the ſea is every where planted 
<5 and fruit-trees, and is equally fertile towards 
8 The circumjacent plain affords a delightful 
proda z and the air is clear and wholeſome. The wine 
al e 405 this fide and the lower part is of three ſorts, 
bs, eious. T'wo of them, which ſeem moſt in 
e Fes the Vino Greco, x yellow muſcadine, and a 
of Chrif impiouſly called. /achryme Chriſti, or the tears 
Of the latter, the little that is produced is re- 
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bn retain a peculiar ' gloſs. Theſe ſhell-fiſh are alſo 


* 
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I ſerved for the cellars of the king, who makes preſent 


of it, though indeed a great deal of wine is diſpoſed 
The ſouth and weſt ſides of the mountain form very 
\Uperont, Yiew, being; We whe top, corrred ith black 
'cinders and Rones. | | 

arnaſſus, conſiſts 


the right hand as you come from Naples emits fire and 


ſmoke, The valley between theſe hills is about a mile 
long, and extremely fertile. The height of the burning 


ſummit, is comput: to be eleven hundred fathoms above 
the ſurface of the ſea; From Reſina, a villa 


o * 


Here are ſevetal large ſtones half calcined, ſcattered in 
different places, and left as memorials of former devaſta- 
tions ; the greateſt part being uſed by the peaſants living 
on the mountains for incloſing their vineyards. It 1s 
aſtoniſhing to think of the impetuoſity by which huge 
maſles of four or five hundred weight have been thrown 
to the diſtance of ſeyeral Italian mile. 

At laſt the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, eſpecially as. it is 


mountain increaſes, yet one may {till ride on horſeback, 


by the ſervants, and it is adviſeable for the traveller here 


- 


to change bis boots for ſhoes, Hereabouts, ſays Mr. 
Keyſler, (one of the lateſt authors who has given an ac 
count of this mountain, which he aſcended in 1730) a 
hermit has built a mean dwelling ; and ſuch is his for- 
titude, that Veſuvius muſt rage with uncommon yehe- 


apt to be fatigued with climbing up this uncommon aſ- 
cent, he ſtands ready with ſome wine to refreſh them at 
their return; and as the rules of his order do not pro- 


little acknowledgment made for his ſeaſonable civility. . 
At this hermitage the attendance of the peaſants, who 


neceſſary; but as they are apt to quarrel with one another, 
and are even trained to rob and murder, a traveller ſhould 
always carry fire-arms with him. All they do is to go 
before with leathern belts round their waiſts, by which 
travellers hold, that they may climb with the greater 
eaſe ; and if the two peaſants that go before every travel- 
ler are not ſufficient, others help by ſhoving him behind; 


exactions and their numbers, ſtile themſelves Ciceroni, 
the proper title of learned antiquarians who ſhew and 


country. © | 54 
The aſhes giving way Cauſes a man. to ſlide ſeveral 
ſteps downwards; and in places free from the aſhes, the 
ruggedneſs of the melted matter puts you to no lefs 
trouble; for from this volcano too often iſſues a lava or 
mixed floods of melted ſulphur and metallic ore, to the 
inexpreſſible damage of the neighbouring country. The 


tum, with large ſtones projecting from them, which, 
in their courſe along the ſulphureous ſtream, were ſtopped 
by their inequalities, and fixed as the melted matter gra- 
dually hardened. By chemical experiments it appears, 
that the ſtones ejected by Veſuvius contain ſulphur, 
vitriol, allum, antimony, marcaſite, arſenic, and iron 


other minerals, have alſo been extracted from them, 

whence the difference to be found in the colour and 

ſubſtance. of the ſcoriæ are not at all ſurpriſing, 3 
Near the ſummit of the mountain, ſays Mr. Keyſler, 
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Mount Veſuvius, or Veſuvio, as it 

is called by the Neapolitans, like 5 

| | 1 I, properly of two ſummits, though at preſent only that on - 
T5 kingdom of Naples is bounded on the north- 


; Or (Ne IEA , Fx ly © within 
| three. miles of the city, of Naples, the acclivity of the 


all over covered with aſhes and cinders, will not admit 
of riding, when the horſes are left to be taken care of 


mence before he removes his quarters. As travellers are 


hibit his touching money, he thankfully receives any 


follow travellers from the neighbouring villages, becomes 


Theſe men, who are at beſt very troubleſome by their 


explain to foreigners the antiquities and curioſities of the 


ſcoria of this ejected matter till lies ſtratum upon ſtra- 


ſmall quantities of gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and 


« we met with ſtones at leaſt of a hundred weight 
1 ** glowing. 
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& very ſoles of our ſhoes, 


6c glowing, hot, and, when broken, exactly reſembling 


_ &'red-hot iron; and, if our guides may be relied on, 


te they had been but juſt ejected from the abyſs. As. 
& we {till advanced, our ears were frequently aſſaulted 
&* with a horrid noiſe, like that of the exploſion of a whole 
< batrery of cannon ; and under our feet we had a con- 
te tinual noiſe, not unlike the boiling of a large cauldron. 


CL Upon making a hole with a ſtick in the aſhes but a 


& few inches deep, a heat was immediately felt, which 


e jn ſome places was hotter than our hands could bear, and 


&* ye perceived the ſmoke to iſſue out, as it were, in 
<« ſeveral places through ſmall fiſſures. 791 
At length, after many weary ſteps, we came to the 
place where formerly the largeſt mouth of the moun- 
<« tain was; but this has undergone ſuch changes, by 
& the frequent eruptions, that at preſent it is not only 


8 choaked up, but covered by a round bil of aſhes and 


& cinders. In Addiſon's and Miſſon's time there was a 
« plain of near three hundred paces to croſs before they 


e came to the ſkirts of this round hill, or new mountain; 


<« but ſuch great eruptions have ſo enlarged its circum- 
ce ference that there is in moſt places no more than a kind 
« of trench ſeven or eight feet deep, and about thirty 
<« paces wide. The lower, or old mountain is of ſuch a 
<« height, that at the foot of it the trench is not perceived 
ce from the bottom. Here we felt a very ſenſible increaſe of 
& heat; and eſpecially at every explodes of the moun- 
ce tain, which made the aſhes fly againſt our faces, ſo 
< that ſome of the company were obliged to cover their 
eyes. . The ground alſo. was almoſt inſupportably hot 
cc under our feet; for the embers, or ſlag, burnt the 
| Here indeed we were not 
cc terrified with the horrid noiſes we heard below; but 
cc every diſcharge was attended with a whizzing like that 
ce of a great number of rockets flying up at once; the 


C“ multitude of ſtones and other matter ejected, together 


with the clouds of ſmoak with which the ſky is totally 


cc gbſcured, reſembling the ſpringing of a mine. Moit 
of the ſtones, eſpecially the 5k returned perpen- 


* dicularly into the abyſs from whence they were thrown 
c up. Great quantities, however, fell on the ſides of 


cc the hill, and the noiſe they made in rolling down was 


& indeed ſomewhat terrible. As the wind generally 
& drives the aſhes, ſmoke, &c. one way, it gives the 


ec ſpectator an opportunity of chooſing the moſt favourable | 
<« ſtation; yet if 


the eruptions happen to be violent, 
6 there is danger of approaching on any ſide, It being 
&« a bright day, we could perceive no flame at the mouth 
ce of the hill; and the great increaſe of the heat felt at 


every diſcharge, might proceed from the melted matter 


c and ignited ſtones thrown into the air, which in the 


© night appear like red-hot bullets: but the phæ- 
c nomena exhibited by volcanos are not conſtantly 


„„ 


c We had ſtill about eight hundred paces to aſcend 
e among hot ſtones and aſhes; but the eruptions fol- 


c lowed fo thick upon one another, that before we could 
& have reached the ſummit, we muſt have ſtood at leaſt 


eight ſhocks more; and as the danger every minute 
became maniſeſtly greater, and our faint-hearted guides 
grew exceſſively out of humour, we all agreed to re - 
"6 turn,” | | 

Mr. Addiſon aſcended to the top when there were no 


eruptions, and thus deſcribes the inward cavity, as it then 
appeared. Having, with much difficulty, conquered the 
laſt hill, he and his companions ſaw in the midſt of it 
the mouth of Veſuvius, which went ſhelving down on 
all fides, till it reached above a hundred yards deep; 
the mouth itſelf ſeeming perfectly round, and about three 
or four hundred yards in diameter. This vaſt hollow 
was geneally filled with ſmoke, but having the advan- 


tage of the wind, Gy had a very diſtinct ſight of it. 
] 


The ſides ſeemed all over ſtained with mixtures of red, 
green, yellow, and white, with ſeveral rocks projecting 
out of them, like pure brimſtone, The bottom was en- 
tirely covered, and, though they looked very narrowly, 
they could ſce nothing like a hole in it, the ſmoak in 
many places breaking through ſeveral imperceptible 
cracks, In the late eruptions, this genffeman informs us, 
this vaſt hollow was like a prodigious cauldron filled with 


melted and glowing matter, which, on its boiling over 


296. As YSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 


in any part, ran down the ſides of the mountain, 6... 
hve rivers of liquid fire; and adds, as the hea s form 


mountain, and ſinking very leiſurely, had tim 
together, and form the bottom which” covers. hs » 


ſeveral times with a prodigious quantity of earth and cin. 
ders, that have been thrown up out 97 the ee — 


lies in the middle of it, and increaſes in bulk at eve 
eruption, the aſhes falling down its ſides like the lil 
in an hour- glaſs; fo that in length of time it will cover the 


whole plain, and make one mountain with 
top of Which ... phat ut 6a.the 
Though mount Veſuvius, ſays Mr. Keyſler, often filz 
the neighbouring country with terror, yet as fey thi 

in nature are fo abſolutely noxious as not to produce 


ſome good; even this raging volcano, by its ſulphureous 


and nitrous manure, and the heat of its ſubterraneous 


the country about it, and the profuſion of fruit, herb- 


# - 


are obſerved to be the moſt fertile ſpots-which abound in 


ſulphur, ſalt-petre, & c. and if ſuch igneous and inflam- 


mable ſubſtances were pent up, their fermentation and 


Experience ſhews, that earthquakes, 
eruptions of Veſuvius, are neither ſo frequen 
duce ſuch fatal effects, as at other times. Hence the in- 


vernal eruptions, when they are not violent; and the air 


Barra, a.yillage at the foot of Veſuvius, near the fea, is 
remarkable for its healthfulneſs.. s. 
p Jn the fo near the foot of the mountain, is ſometimes 
oun 
very high price, and makes a rich perfume. Dur 
ad that i riſes, the ſurface of the ſea is for « little face 
covered with its bubbles, which they ſkim off into their 
boats, and afterwards ſet a ſeparating in pots and jars; 
but its ſources are ſaid never to run but when the wea- 
ther is warm and calm. Perhaps they may be hindered 
from diſcovering them by the agitation of the water, 
Notwithſtanding the advantages ariſing from theſe 
vents given to the inflammable matter contained in the 
bowels of the earth, earthquakes have been of no ſmall 
detriment to this kingdom, and are chiefly felt in the 


Cities, of which now ſcarce the name is preſerved, 
Another inconvenience, but common to all Italy, is the 
ſwarms of lizards, eſpecially of the green kind. In ſpring 


flat roofs, and as they crawl up and down the walls, if a 
window or door be left open, they. make their way into 
the houſes. The green lizards, which are very nimble, 
have very beautiful eyes, a fine gloſſy {kin,. and are quite 
harmleſs. About Fondi, Capua, and Gaeta, there is 4 
noxious ſpecies of lizards, improperly called Tarantula, 
whoſe bite is attended with danger: theſe are brown, 
larger than the green fort, and, when the tail is cut oft, 
reſemble a toad. | by % | 
The ſcorpion, which is a much greater-nuiſance, not 
only harbours in old buildings, and under large ſtones, 
but infeſts the houſes in this country; ſa that it is nat 
unuſual in ſome places to make the bedſteads of poliſhed 
iron, and to place them at ſome diſtance from the 
to prevent their getting into the beds. It is true, 
ſeldom hurt, unleſs they are firſt aſſaulted, or accident 


himſelf, or moving a leg or an arm in a bed where tn 
noxious animals harbour. The ſureſt remedy 

{ting of a ſcorpion is to bruiſe that anima, 
faſt on the wound. In the northern parts of It: 
creature has little or nothing of that rage and venom 
which appear in thoſe of hotter climates. Scorpions 
yield a ſalt and oil, which are a part of the materia 4 
dica. They are caught in great numbers among Tun: 
or in ſtoney places, and being taken hold of with a pal 
of pincers, are dropped in narrow-necked glaſs veflels, 
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this matter m have ſubſided within the bowels of the © 


of that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Ty, dun 
mountain, ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, has been a2 


fires, contributes not a little to the uncommon fertility of 


habitants are far from being alarmed. at . this mountain - 


petroleum, a very fragrant oil, which is fold ata | 


— — — — 


age, &c. with which it is 1 where covered. Thoſe | 


ebullition would be productive of the moſt calamitou 
effects; whereas they find a vent 3 theſe volcauos. 
er any continued | 


t, nor pro | 


is ſo far from being rendered unhealthful by them, that 


injured, which may be eaſily done by a man's we | 


which are too llippery for them to cy out, af othes . 


lower parts, where are ſeen the ruins of many celebrated | | 


hundreds of theſe little animals are ſeen baſking on the = 


, 


'- - +. glague almoſt. peculiar to the kingdom of 
| 3 aaf, — 51 2 is 4 re aral a 
', 1 .f ſpider, 10 called from City 1 arento, in the 
kind of fe of which they abound, Ind where they are 
ny and moſt venomous, . The perſons bit by this 
(he -4 are called by the Italians Tarantolati. Few of ſuch: 
inn o peſons can bear the ſight of black or blue; but 
| a hted with red and green objects. They are alſo 
: e Ach an averſion to eating fruit or vegetables. A 
nelancholy ſilence and. a fixed eye are the firſt ſymptoms 
wenne ß he bite of the tarantula diſcovers itſelf, and 
| Laue is immediately called in to rouſe the patient 
; motion, and by that means to promote per- 
2 a copious weat. But neither the ſame 
ip es nor the ſame inſtruments anſwer this end with re- 
1 to different patients; ſeveral trials are therefore 
0" and chiefly with the guitar, hautboy, trumpet, 
Goin, and Sicilian 6 
| ite of a tarantula at firſt occaſions only a ſma 
3 like that occaſioned by the ſtin of waſp, 
ud there are above eighty ſpecies of themdiftering in ſize, 
colour, and form, but produeing the fame miſchievous 
effects by their venom. The tarantula is moſt dangerous 
in the dog-days, and during the violent heats, eſpecially 
on the plains, as if they. wereincited to greater rage by the 
fun: for thoſe of Tuſcany never occaſion ſuch deplora- 
dle diſorders as the malignant kind found in Apulia ; and 
eren in theſe, when carried Ls the ein aan parts 5 5 
inedom of Naples, or to Rome, the venom is rendere 
chris, ſo that their bite is attended only with a ſlight 
tranſitory pain. : | 
The tarantula's chief haunts are holes in the earth, old 
walls, and hollow trees, and the cobweb it makes is 
ſtronger and coarſer than that of the common ſpider. 
The poiſon is contained in two ſmall veſicules within 
the gums, on two fangs, with which they are armed, 
beſides their leſſer teeth. 1 
In ſome parts of the kingdom of Naples, particularly 
in Apulia, the venum of the ſcorpions is ſo ſubtile, that 
| their ſting produces the like effects as the bite of the ta- 
rantula ; and though the ſame tunes have a proper effect 
 ontheſe patients alſo, yet they require ſofter inſtruments, 
25 the flute, & c. accompanied by a briſk beat of the drum. 
The country people, who are more or leſs ſkilled in all 
theſe inſtruments, enforce the operation of their muſic 
with grimaces and odd geſticulations. The Tarantolati, 
on their ſide, vigorouſly exert themſelves, regulating their 
motions according to the muſic, till the venom is quite 
expelled; this exerciſe. and cure ſometimes takes up five- 
or ſix days; not that they are kept continually dancin, 
al that time, but when nature ſeems to be exhauſted, 
the * is ſuſpended, and the patient put to bed well 
covered, and a ſudorific cordial given him to promote 
perſpiration, It is remarkable har the patient on his re- 
covery remembers nothing of what paſſed during his diſ- 
order, and that if the cure be not N effected, and 
the poiſon entirely expelled, the ſame ſymptoms return the 
ſucceeding year, eſpecially during the ſummer heats; and 
lome have laboured under this terrible diſorder, at inter- 
"as, for ten, twenty, or thirty years. 
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SECT. 1. 
The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Neapolitans; pee 


Entertainments; the State of Religion; with an Account 
of the Proceſſion of the penitent Praſtitutes. The Ferm of 
Gmernment and Hiſtory of the Country. An Account of 


the Order of St. Januarius: Its Forces and Diviſions of 
the Country, SE | | 
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without ſeeing that infernal monſter. She is a little old 


1* has been ſaid by ſome authors, that the worſt crea- 
tures in this delightful country are the inhabitants 


themſelves, who, beſides their unnatural luſts, are of a | 


ROT, treacherous, and bloody diſpoſition. National 
—_ * indeed, generally imply ignorance, narrow- 
75 1 oo and want of charity; but it muſt be con- 
iy the hiſtory of Naples abounds in inſtances 
that iſgrace human nature. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, 
3 en he was there, Tophana, the noted female 
in ir, who firſt invented the agua Tophania, was ſtill 
e 5 ſon, and that few toreigners left Naples 


. : 


woman, ſays he, who had entered into a kind of religie 
ous ſiſterhood; and on this account; if not a worſe, het 
life has hitherto been ſpared. She is ſaid to have poiſoned 
ſome hundteds of people; and was retnarkable liberal of 


ſolable for the death of their huſbands, Five or fix drops 
of this liquid, it ſeems, anſwered the hotrid purpoſe, and 
might be lowered br tempered ſo as take effect in any 
determinate time. This water even ſtill continues to 
be privately made at Naples. : 5 fee 


rope are proſtitutes ſo numerous or ſo abandoned: theſe 


ples, and in one particular part of it, is a receptacle for 


two thouſand of them; and yet it is no uncommon thing 
for even eceleſtaſties to lodge in thoſe infamous parts of the 


town. This has an unhappy effect, and the clergy be- 
ing exempt from the civil juriſdiction, and connived at by 


their ſuperiors, ſet the worſt examples; and any com- 
plaints againſt them from laymen are conſidered as the 


height of inſolence. | | 

Naples, ſays the ingenious Mr. Groſſey, is the center 
of the beſt muſic in Italy, and the non plus ultra in exe- 
cution. The emulation of the muſicians, ſhews itſelf 
in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner at the opera, which is 


hibition in Italy; | 


extraordinary is the proceſſion with four triumphal cars, 
on the four Sundays immediately preceding Lent; the 


getables, and the fourth with fiſh. Thoſe proviſions are 
piled up very high, with muſicians placed at the top, and 


laged by the populace. But that which draws the greats 


the rules of fortification, and faced all over with pieces of 
beef, bacon, hams, geeſe, turkeys, and other proviſions; 


each ſide of the caſtle is a fountain running with wine 


reſtrain the ardour of the populace till the viceroy appears 
in his balcony, which is the ſignal for the aſſault. 

It is uſual for the Neapolitan nobility to ſpend ſome 
years in a parſimonious retirement on their eſtates in the 
country, that they may cut a figure for a while in the 


generally running into extremes: their fortunes, how- 
ever, are not very conſiderable, which is a natural 
conſequence of there being a great diſproportion in their 
number to the ſmall extent of the country ; for there are 


dred and fifty-ſix dukes, a hundred and ſeventy-three 
160 p96 Ag ab counts, and four hundred and forty- 
five barons, all vaſſals of the crown; and as many ſpots 
of land that are not worth above fifty dollars a year, 


give the owners the title of marquis, they are conſe- 


quently very poor, 5 
Religion, as we have already hinted, is on a very bad 


footing ; and the beſt that can be ſaid of the eccleſiaſtical 


conſtitution is, that the Neapolitans have always reſo- 
lutely oppoſed the introducing of the inquiſition. The 


td which the clergy have arrived, that they have more 
than once been ready to ſeize the civil power, and to ar- 
rogate to themſelves a deciſive authority in matters quite 
foreign to their paſtoral care, nor can they bear the leaſt 
controul or cenſure on this account. Some who are 
well acquainted with the ſtate of the kingdom affirm, 
that the clergy are poſleſſed of near two-thirds of its 
whole produce, without the people's having any hopes of 
recovering the leaſt part, all alienations being prohibited 
by expreſs laws. The laity have often, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, petitioned their ſovereigns, that the clergy 
might be no longer allowed to purchaſe lands and houſes; 


but all endeavours were fruitleſs, till at length, in 1751, 
5 H Fn meaſures 
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her drops, which ſhe gave by way of alms to wives, who, 
from ſeveral intimations, ſhe knew would not be incon- 


The inhabitants of this kingdom have always been re- 
' markable for their voluptuouſneſs, and in no city in Eu- 


are ſaid to amount to eighteen thouſand in the city of Na- 


the moſt ſplendid, grand and magnificent dramatic ex- 


Among their public entertainments one of the moſt 
firſt with bread, the ſecond with fleſh, the third with ve- 


guarded by armed men, till they are given up to be pil- 


eſt concourſe to Naples is the caſtle built according to 


This welcome ſpectacle is exhibited once a year, and on 


during the whole day. A party of ſoldiers is poſted to 


city, by living in profuſe magnificence; thus they are 


in this kingdom a hundred and nineteen princes, a hun- 


number of monaſteries and convents is attoniſhing, and 
the clergy are as remarkable for their wealth as the 
laity for their poverty. Such is the power and opulence 
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megſures wete concerted; with the pope's conſent, for 
leflening the number of convents.'  - FE STEW 
The devotion of the Roman catholics is not here, 


however, ſo outrageous as in ſeveral parts of Germany, 


At the elevation of the hoſt in the churches, or when it is 
carried along the ſtreets, no traveller is compelled to 


| kneel; and fo little difficulty is made about ſtrangers 


eating fiſh and fowls in Lent, that the inn-keepers rea- 


_ dily provide for them whatever they pleaſe. Since the 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 


overument came into the hands of the Auſtrian line of 


te houſe of Hapſburg, the ſtatue of St. Nepomuk has 


been erected on ſeveral bridges; but croſſes are not very 


numerous in the ſtreets ;' nor public-proceſſions, even in 


the capital itſelf, ſo frequent as in moſt other popilh cities. 
The moſt common proceſſion, which is exhibited al- 


— moſt every day, is leſs intended to excited devotion than 


to raiſe a fund for penitent proſtitutes, who have quitted 
their abandoned way of life for a convent, In order the 
more effectually to move the ſpectators to charity, the 

oungeſt and moſt beautiful of theſe penitents are ſe- 


Qed, who walk bare-footed through the city two 
_ abreaſt * at particular places they knee] down, acknow- 


jedge their paſt wickedneſs, and ſing penitential hymns, 


while an eccleſiaſtic and a Iay- aſſiſtant receive the con- 
- tributions of the people in a purſe faſtened to the end of 


a ſtick. Their habit on theſe occaſions is a violet co- 


charms of youth and beauty, which are found to be 
owerful incentives to a liberal contribution. 

The Neapolitans are far from-being deficient in their 

intellects; but, notwithſtanding all their ſchools, uni- 


to the improvement and encreaſe of ſolid literature. 
The ſilk, woollen, and other manufactures, together 


with the improvement of the arts, owe their firſt eſtab- 
liſhment to Ferdinand of Arragon, who patronized them 


in a very liberal manner. Fheſe manufactures, joined to 


the produce of the country, are the ſource of their trade. 


loured gown, tied round the waiſt with a cord of the 
ſame colour. Their heads are ſhaved, and they wear a | 
blue veil; but it is ſo thin as to afford a ſight of the: 


verſities, and academies, their religion is a perpetual bar 


In this kingdom are only two ſtates, conſiſting of 


nobles and commons, the clergy not making a diſtin 


claſs, but being intermingled with the; other two : but 


in the city of Naples there are ſeveral noble and illuſtrious 


but are in ſome ſenſe conſidered as foreigners. 
neral aſſembly of the ſtates 1 every two years 
to meet at the capital, where the ſeſſions are held in the 
Minorite convent near St. Laurence's church, where their 
chief buſineſs is to deliberate on the cuſtomary free gift 
to the king, which has oſten amounted to upwards of 
one million five hundred thouſand crowns. 14 | 


The provinces of which the kingdom of Naples con- 


fiſts were formerly a part of the dominions of the Roman 
republic, and afterwards of the emperors, In the fifth 
century they were over-run by the Viſigoths, Oſtrogoths, 


peror of the Eaſt, took Sicily and the provinces of the 
preſent kingdom of Naples ; but theſe provinces were 


ſoon again diſmembered, one part ſtill remaining under 


the Grecian emperors, and the Longobardi ſeizing on 
the other. At laſt the Saracens took Sicily, and fre- 
quently committed great ravages in Italy, After ſeveral 
revolutions it was conquered by the Normans, Conſtan- 


. tia, the wife of the emperor Henry VI. the laſt of the 


legitimate deſcendants of Roger, the firſt king of the 
Norman race, dying in 1198, the ſueceſſion devolved on 
her ſon Frederic II. emperor of Germany ; and thus the 


kingdom fell to the houſe of Swabia, On the death of 


his ſon Conrad IV. his natural ſon, Manfred, having 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdom, pope Urban IV. 
and afterwards Clement IV. being ſtrenuouſly bent on 
the expulſion of the houſe of Swabia, offered the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily to Charles of Anjou ; and, to 


families which make no part of either of the two ſtates, 
The ge- 


and Herulians. Beliſarius, the general of Juſtinian, em- 


give the greater ſanction to the enterprize, crowned 


him king. Manfred loſt his life in an unſueceſsful bat- 
tle, and Charles's ſeverity ſo alienated his ſubjeAs, that 
Conradine of Swabia, the ſon of Conrad IV. the only 
lawful heir to the kingdom, was invited to aſſert his 


claim to the hereditary dominions of his father; but this 


young prince being ſo unfortunate as to be taken pri- 
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ſoner, was beheaded ;' and thus Charles was . 
the throne. In 1277 this prince 8 cired on 
alem, but loſt Sicily z; for the: inhabitants, , Jer. 
by the infolence and tyrainy of the French, þ <4 
nobleman ealled John de Procida at their head on Eat v3 
day, 1312, when. che belle chimed for veſpers; rope” 
maſſacred all the Frenchmen in the Hand. Upon wn 
Peter of Arragon was choſen king, and his . 0 
reigned over Sicily till the beginning of the fifteenth . 
tury, when it was again united to Naples. At! — 
F erdinand the catholic, king of Spain, and 1 5 
king of F rance, ſeized the kingdom 3 but Ferdin II, 
maintaining that the entire kingdom belonged hit « 
and making good_his claim by force_of arms, Nay 
continued to be governed by Spaniſh viceroys aal hs 


| deins of the preſent century. During the long and 


oody war ſor the ſuecaſſion, count Daun, in 10% 
conquered this kingdom for Charles III. afterwards E.. 
peror, by the title of Charles VI. who in 1720 alſo * 
quired Sicily. In 1794 the :Spaniatds:made themſe}jc, 
maſters of both : kingdoms for the infant Don Carts, 
and in 1736 the emperor; by. a formal inſtrument, ceded 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily to him and his bei 
and in default of iſſue to his younger brothers and N 
but Don Carles, on the death of his father, being place 
on the throne of Spain, was ſuccecded'by Ferdinand I 
his third ht... Gai u.. 
be army of the kingdom of Naples are afield azure. 
interſperſed with lillies or, with a toutnament collar of 
five lapets es e 7 891% 15 
' There is here an order of knightho6d, which is tha 
of St. Januarius, inſtituted by Bon Catles, in the year 
1738. Its badge is the image of this ſaint, appendant to 
a watered carnation ribbon, paſſing; from the right ſhoul. 
der to the left ſide, and on the left breaſt of the coat i 


ſilver croſs. The principal offices under the government 


are the council of ſtate, to which belong the ſecretariem 


of ſtate, the - King's privy-couneil, the treaſury, the 
Sicily council, the treaſury of Palermo, the council of 
war, &c. LOO IST Te end nf ns 5 
The ſtanding forces throughout the kingdom do not 
exceed thirty thouſand. men, of which the Swils reg 
ments:are. the heſt .. 3 nee 
The kingdom of Naples is divided into twelve po- 
vinces: theſe are Terra di Lavora, the Hither Principa- 
lity, the Farther Principality, the Baſilicate, Hither 8 | 
labria, Farther Calabria, and Apulia, under which laſtare 
included the territories of Otranto, Barri, the Capitinata, 
the Moliſe, and the provinces ef Hither and Farther 


Abruzzo, _—- 
| . + 4 "+2 SE CT. ; 


' Of the Province of Naples called Terra di Lawra, of the 
Territory of Lavora; its Situation, Extent and Rim, 
with a particular Deſcription of the City of Naples. 

© By RRA di Lavora, in Latin Terra Laboris, i 
| eſteemed the. principal diſtrict in this kingdom, on 
account of the number of its towns, the richneſs of it 
ſoil, and its containing the capital of the Kingdom. It 
comprehends a part of the antient Campania Felix, 2 
was ſo called on account of its amazing fertility, and In 
the middle ages the Caſtellany of Capua; but received Its 
preſent appellation in 10941 from Richard II. prince 
Capua, and the Normans, who in the beginning © the 
ſame Jar were driven by the Longobardian inhabitants 
out of the city of Capua, and inſtead of the principality 
of Capua uſed to term it Terra di Lavora, from the ft- 
neſs of the ſoil for all manner of culture. Its coaſt ex- 
tends along the Mediterranean about a hundred an 
twenty miles, including the windings and creeks, = 
it is about thirty-three in breadth, where broaden 3 © : 
its greateſt length, from the Eccleſiaſtical State he 4 
Hither Principality in a direct line, does not eres the 
venty-four miles. It is bounded on the north by ä 

Hither and Farther Abruzzo, on the eaſt by the 2 
of Moliſe and the Farther Principality, on the 9 7 1 
the Hither Principality and the gulph of Naples, and en 


the weſt by the Campania of Rome. Tho | 
Ed - | 
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Merit 
Cuiglano, the antient Liris, the Saone, or Novigliano, 

„ Volorno, which receives the Sabato, Calvi, and ſo ne 
28 the Clanio, or Patria, and the Sarno, or Scafati. 
Idich is rather a gulph, the Aveino, and the Colhicia, 
che The Acheruſius. 1 $4 Ws 5 Fre JETT 8 $77 | 
be city of Naples, in Italian Napoli, tlie antient Par- 
thenope, after wards Neapolis, the capital of the * 


ted in the forty-firſt degree tweiity-one 
= "_ latitude, and ja the unge dere 
5c minutes eaſt longitude, ning: partly'on à moun- 
kin, and partly towards the ſea. Its walls, which a 
aully faced with à bard black one called piperno, are 
nine miles in circuit; but including the ſuburbs, the 
entire circumference! cannot be leſs then eighteen or 
twenty Italian miles. Moſt of the ſtreets-are'admirpbly 
yell paved wich fre- ſtone; but the fault is, they have 
no ſlope or gutters to carry off Water. That of the 
elt length and breath ĩs called the Strada di Toledo, 
which is about twenty-three: common paces broad ; and, 
ter running im a direct line fifteen hundred aces, it fs 
continued fo e hundreds more in an eaſy. ufve: T iis 
ret indeed has not one eminent palace; but though 


Naples has not ſuch magnificent ſtructures as are to be 
buildings which in other cities dif; the fineſt ifects 
The houſes in general are lofty and of ſtone, with paved' 
dat roofs, ſurrounded with elegant baluſtrades: but the 
geat number of ſtalls on which eatables are expoſed to 
fale, and of balconies with lattice windows, are a great 
impediment to the ſtreets appearing to advantage: be- 
ſides, they are left deſtitute of the convenience and or- 
nament of being illuminated at night, and few cities are 
more dangerous after it is da.. 
The harbour is very ſpacious, and has a grand light- 
houſe, with a mole near five hundred paces in length, 
which ſeparates the main harbour from the baſon. The 
latter lies behind the: Caſtello Nuovo, and has generally 
in it four gallies, the crews of which, both rowers 
and ſoldiers, are obliged every Lent to come to a formal 
confeſſion, and to receive the ſacrament. The devotions 
of the firſt galleys are followed by a day of reſt, the ſecond 


ſe of the proceſſion uſual on ſuch ſolemnities, the 
| hoſt is expoſed, and all the gallies give it a ſalute. 
The great number of fountains are very elegant orna- 
ments of the city, though in many of them the water 
» but indifferent; The fineſt of theſe-fountains is that 
of Medina facing Caſtello Nuovo, or the New Caſtle : | 
the upper baſon is ſupported by the three Graces, and 
on the top ſtands a ſuperb Neptune, attended by ſeveral 
other figures, all ejecting water, which make a very 
grand appearance, Several of the other fountains are of 
degant architecture, adorned with good pieces of ſculp- 
ture. A very fine aqueduct ſupplies the city with a vaſt 
quantity of water from the foot of Mount Veſuvius, 
Y means of which Alphonſus II. in 1442 made himſelf 
maſter of the city, The place where formerly was the 
greateſt reſervoir of theſe waters is at preſent known by 
the name of Seggio di Nido, or Nilo, where there is an 
antique ſtatue of the river Nile, repreſented under the 
dure of an old man fitting on a crocodile, with boys 
Paying about im. 112) vRalt 1301.6 
oy number of the inhabitants is at leaſt three hun- 
— thouſand, and as the commerce of the city occaſions 
5 _ buſtle, Rome, in compariſon of this city, has by 
=, travellers been looked upon as a kind of defart. 
wbl. ſwarms of princes, dukes, marquiſes, and other 
call 9 8 to whom are appointed five large ſquares, 
u ana Nido, Montagna, Porto, and Porta 
tic. Each os commonanty have alſo their peculiar diſ- 
benen ele ſix diſtricts chooſes its deputies, who 
ti mination of ſuch public concerns as fall under 
they 2 the nobility of the five piazzas, as 
ee ere 1 lo name their ſyndics, who, in the par- 
and tþ other ſolemn aſſemblies, repreſent the city, 


e wh ; 
Of all as Kingdom 


„ 4 : 


he chief rivers which water this fide territory ard the 


ſeen at Rome and Genoa, if has very few of. thoſe mean 


by a like interval, and ſo on. In the evening, at che 


which is al 
he police of the city, and hold a court for | 
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famous Fortind: | The preat perron; which is disided in: 
[to two flights of ſteps is of ' white marble, eleven com- 
' | / p — Er | NN ; " 

; mori paces in breadth, and has a magnificent appearance. 
At the bot of "the ſteps. on each fide is the ſtatüe of a 
river, that on the right tepteſentirig the Ebro, arid that 


an the left the Tagus: bur the eye uf a connoiſſeur, o 


entering tie palace on this fide, inuft'be offended at the, 


diſproportionate narrowneſs bf the coutt; In the audi- 
ence- room are finely painted the moſt remarkable actions 
| of the Spahiſh nation, among which is placed the expul- 
ſion of the Jews out of Spain. 'The Sala Regia, where. 
the carnival entertainments are held, is hung with the 
2 me Arie bes full length, and a particu-; 
lar gallery is taken up with the exploits of the duke 4 
Alva. In another ſaloon is reprefented the war carried _ 
on by Charles V. with John Frederic, eleQor of Saxony. 
Indeed all the apaftments abound in fine paintings and 
beautiful tapeſtry. In the palace chapel are ſurpriſing, 
quantities of plate, and behind the altar ſtands a molt 
admirable white marble ffatue of the Virgin Mary. 
The monäſteries and converts of both ſexes" in this 
city.are computed at à hundred and forty-nine ; beſides, 
| which are thirty- four Houſes for poor boys, girls, and 
women; eleven hoſpitals, five ſeminaties for eccleſiaſtics. 
four capital churches,” thirty-two pariſh-churches, ſe- 
venty other churches and chapels, and upwards of a. 


. hundred and chirty 'oratoties r chapels of religious fra- 


tetnities :. Moſt of tlie churches are deficient in good 
paintings and a fine frojit, and their marble monuments 
ate not of thoſe beim cent large dimenſions that ſtrike 
the eye with ſuch furprize, as the far greater part do in 
Rome; but every thing elſe, in beauty and richneſs, ſur- 
paſſes all of the kind in other Catholic countries, the 
value of the jewels and utenſils, of the altars being alone 


eſtimated at ſeveral millions of dollars. 


For che defence of the city, and at the ſame time tao 
keep it in ſubjection, are five caſtles, which, according 
to the old method; conſiſt chiefly of very ſtrong walls. 
Fhe Caſtello Nubvo has a communication by a coert- 
way with the king's palace a id one fide is contiguous 
to the ſea. Its ſub neous works and mines are 7 


mirable, At its ent rice Rands » tr phat arch of Very | 
curious ſculpture: Near it is a brafs gate decorated 


With fine baſſo relievos, Date rf g org of the atchieve- 


ments of the kings of Arragon. The caſtle church is 


| handſomely decorated with gilding and ſtucco-work, and 


2 Pieta, in a room adjoining to it, is greatly admired. 
Facing the armoury, which it is ſaid can compleatly fur- 
niſh fifty thouſand men, ſtands a marble antique ſtatue 
of a young ſoldier, or, according to ſome, of the emperor . 


The Caſtle del Uovo, or Egg Caſtle, fo called from 
its oval form, ſtands on a rock in the ſea, which is join- 
ed to the continent by a bridge two hundred and twenty 
paces in length: it is ſupplied with freſh water by means 
of a ſtone conduit, embelliſhed with a variety of marble 
figures of animals, and conveys the water from the city 
under the bridge to the caſtle, where are two reſervoirs... 
The third check upon the city of Naples is the eaſtle 
of St. Elmo, or St. Eramo, thus called from a church ' 
dedicated to that ſaint, which formerly ſtood on this ſpot. 
It is fituated on an eminence towards the weft, and is in 
the form of a ſtar with fix rays. The ſubterraneous 
works are very ſpacious, and hewn' out of the rock to 
ſuch a depth as to be bomb-proof, on which account a 
great quantity of military ſtores are kept here. This 
caſtle may be ſupplied with proviſions from Caſtello 
Nuovo, by means of a ſubterraneous communication. 
In the upper part of St. Elmo's caftle are ſeven ciſterns , 
o water, and under the vaults and mines is a reſervoir” 
large enough for two galleys to fail in; The water, 
ways extremely cold, is drawn up by buckets. . 


The twoother caſtles are of little note. | 


The moſt remarkable houſes at Naples are thoſe of 
the prince di St. Agata, the dukes of Gravina and Ma- 


taloni, and a few others, EN” 8 : 


The moſt remarkable churches and convents in this 


city are the following: 


Tube cathedral is dedicatad to the Aſſumption of the 


ad of 43 palaces that of the king is the moſt auguſt, |. Virgin Mary, and though a Gothic ſtructure, is very 


ne weſt architecture. It was the work of the | fine, On the high altar is the Aſſumption of the Virgin 
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_ verde-antics.. | 
curipu as, feſtot | 
children, and angels, which are 
ere Angelo, why allo d ee . 

atue of cardinal Qliverio Caraffa, the founder of this | 

Chapel, placed behind the altar. The pavement. is-inlaid | 


the architecture of whick is extrem 
are the ſtatues of St, Peter and St, 

ully ſpotted; the door is 
with feſtoons and foliages. 
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or failure of this miracle the proſperity.or calamity of the 
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ſtands ſurrounded by a great number of lights: it is about 
three inches long, and is applied to the mouths and fore- 
heads of an innumerable multitude of people who throng 
to-partake of ſuch a bleſſing, |the prieſt, all the; while, 
turning it every way; ſo that by the continual agitation 
the warmth of his hand, the heat from the lights, the 
effluvia from ſuch crowds, the ſultrineſs of the weather 


&c. it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe a condenſed fluid I 


may be gradually reſtored to its liquidity. At length the | 
prieſt cries out, I miraculs e fatto, The miracle is per- 
cc formed,“ which is immediately anſwered by a Te 
Deum, amidſt the acclamations of the people, and the 
diſcharge of cannon. This pretended miracle is not how- 


ever peculiar to the blood of St. Januarius, for that of | 
and it is profuſely enriched with gems. 


St. John the Baptiſt, St. Stephen, St. Pantaleon, St. 
Vitus, and St. Patrizia, exhibit the like Spectacle in 
other churches at Naples, where ſuch relies are kept, 
and generally on the days dedicated to thoſe ſainte. 

In the area before the cathedral ſtands a fine marble 
obeliſk, on which is erected a braſs ſtatue of St. Januarius, 
with a Latin inſcription to the following . purpoſe : 
„ Erected by the city of Naples, out of gratitude to St. 
c“ Januarius, the ever propitious and powerful protector 
c of his native city and the whole kingdom.” This 
obeliſk is annually illuminated on the nineteenth of Sep- 
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The church of the Holy Apoſtles is almoft «cy... 


with;gildipg.and painting; ut it wants a beautiful from. 
ini os . 


Qver the entrance is a pieck of painting 


repreſenting the angel, 1 to' ſtir the Waters of 
by the ſanic hand. The 


Betheſda, and the roof is paint 
cupola is likewiſe * painted, and the tabernacle 


the great; altar is a moſt admirable piece, conſiſting of 


| and the 
33 
he ſts in a ſpiral line, 
thajſtops are very on for the — ab.ep- 
the granaries. The library is ele. 
e <F7 er 8 6 5 

ent is held a weekly meeting of 
nſiſting of two hundred To 
the poor; 


;| nominated to undertake his cauſe : but neither this mm. 


ber nor the ſociety are at any expence, che lars charge 


. The, Jeſuits. college, as uſual, is one of the fuel 


fectory, the library, the 
woe bib belong. ut 


ing to Po was 7 will afford entertainment to à travel. 


he cupola, which is admirably painted 
by Lanfranco, was damaged by an earthquake in 1688; 
ſo that the only remains of that eminent pencil are the 
Evangeliſts, thereſt being painted by Paolo de Mattheis, 
a Neapolitan, The altars are extremely rich, and in the 
treaſury, | beſides ſeveral ſtatues and bulis; is St. Cyr, a 
big as the-life,: of ſilver enriched with emeralds. The 
Jewvits. have; alſo ſeveral other churches, in this city. 
St. Dominico Maggiore belongs to the Dominican 
| iguous to it is a convent, where there 
are generally a hundred and forty monks. This church 
was built by king Charles II. whoſe heart is kept here 
embalmed in a ſmall ivory urn. In the chapel of the 
Holy: Crucifix is: the ,crucifix, which, it is pretended, 
expreſſed its approbation of the writings of Thomas of 
Aquinas on the real preſence of the body and blood of 
Chriſt in the Sacrament, and on certain days this cruci- 
fix is annually expoſed to public view with great pomp; 
but at all other times it is not to be ſeen. In the Capella 
di Stigliano is an exquiſite image of the Virgin May, 
and in the chapel of St. Joſeph are two fine pictures by 
Guido. The veſtry is very lofty, and finely painted by 
Solimene. In the gallery are ſeven coffins, richly cover- 
ed, in which are the remains of the kings and queens of 
Naples, and other great perſonages. | 
The church of St. Franciſco di Paola, which faces the 
vioeroy's palace, is remarkable for a beautiful pavemeh 
roof finely carved and gilt, and ſeveral marble ot 
ents, eſpecially at the high altar. The tabernacle s 


embelliſhed witheight incomparable pillars, twoof * 


lazuli, and the other ſix of green jaſper. In the mi 
of this altar is an excellent piece of perſpective in enam 
The paint 
about the altar, and of the whole choir, is by Me 
deno. Among its relics are on ſmall 8 _ : 
pretend are full of the Virgin Mary's m it 
— terræ Erie, but lihuilics on the feſtivals eh 
Virgin. Among the ſilver ornaments in the chapel, chad 
tiguous to the diſpenſatory, is a ſtatue of It. 
near three feet high, glittering with jewels, 

lued at twelve thouſand ducats. _ "hes il 
St. Maria Annunziata is one of the fineſt ker gait 
Naples, for the eye every where meets with nodle 


ings, ſtatues, monuments, and baſſo e Tis 


tember, with a ſplendor hardly to be conceived, while a 
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being defrayed by the Theatine convent, which has lage 
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ee hoſpftal called la Caſa Santa, belonging to this upright which does not look very like the poſture of an 
1 p< wo the beſt endowed of any in the whole | expiring perſon. The e the cloiter; which 
world, its annual income amounting, according to ſome, | is a hundred paces ſquare, is of marble inlaid in boughs 
io u million of ſeudi, or about two hundred and 771 and ſuch like ornaments; and the four. galleries are 
woufand pounds ſterling. The children maintained | ſupported by ſixty pillars; each of one entire piece 
bene genere abour en thouſand der hultidred in | of the beſt white marble of. Carrara, Every'fryzr has 
amber. Tue boys are brought up to handicraft trades | his own chamber, cloſet, library, and little garden; 
ſome even to the church. The girls, "ab they grow | and the prior's, lodgings are fit for the reception of a 


/ 


according to their capacities, or inclinations, 0 othe | prince. _ 
2 of the hoſpitals, are employed in the inſtruction of th From this aſcent there is the moſt delightful proſpect 
the children, entered into a convent, or married, and had | that can be well conceived; for at one view may | 
ly a portion of one or two hundred ducats. The | ſeen the ſea and many iſlands, and particularly that of 
women married from this houſe, in caſe they are | Caprea, and the famous ſeraglio of Tiberius; as like- 
l w dows in neceſſitous circumſtances, or forſaken by | wiſe the whole city of Naples; with a great number f 
their huſbands 3 op if the marriage, without any fayyt of | yillages f y Sor r 
theirs, proves unfortunate, are entitled to be re-admited, * The univerſity of Naples was founded in 1224 by the 
and havea particular apartment allowed them. The an- | emperor Frederic II. andthe univerſity, or palace of Degli 
t of the dowries to other women, with which | Studii-Publici, founded in the ſeventeen century, by 


nual amount e x bes ber 77, ha 5 I | | 
this houſe is charged by ſeveral antient lepacies and foun- | count Lemos, would, if it was finiſhed, be the fin 
Jations, was at leaſt eighteen thouſand ducats; there ſcholaſtic ſtructure in Italy.  ' 
being many noble families whoſe daughters at their mar» | The ſuburb of Chiaia, or Spiaggia, lies along the ſea- 
oe received to or three thoufand dollars from this hoſ- ſhore, and is one of the pleaſanteſt parts in the city, and 
2], The phyſicians, ſurgeons, apotheearies, ſervants, on that account ſome hundreds of coaches reſort thither 
ic, ſtood the houſe annually in fourteen thouſand | in an evening. CCC 
. 1 Me cannot take leave of Naples without mentioning 
To the Caf Santa belong four en, one of | the catacombs, which the vulgar imagine were the ga 
qhich is at Puzzuolo, and another at Tritoli, where | of the primitive Chriſtians, and ſerved as retreats in time 
geat numbers of patients are ſent every ſummer to the of perſecution; but this opinion is confuted by their be- 
yarm baths and ſudatories, and there proyided with food, | ing hewn out of the ſolid rock, and its being impoſſible 
lodging, and neceffary attendance, * | to accompliſh them clandeſtinely and without immenſe 
This was the ſtate of the hoſpital at the beginning of | charges, and conſequently they could never be the work 
the preſent century, when it proved bankrypt for above | of the chriſtians while 6 Pagans had the ſuperiority. 
fve million of ducats, on which account, till the debts | The galleries, or paſſages, are here loftier and wider than 
ure diſcharged, the revenue is affigried over to the credi- | thoſe of Rome; th fre generally arched, and fo broad 
tors, allowing only forty-two thouſand ducats a year for | that fix perſons may walk a-breaſt ; and here is one par- 
the ſupport of the hoſpital, the church, and the convent, | ticular vault of ſuch a height, that the roof cannot be 
This has reduced the girls portions from two hundred | diſcerned by the light of flambeaux carried into it. The 
ducats to fifty, and the other expences have ſuffered a | catacombs muſt have been extremely loathſome, if, as ſome 
portionable diminution. ng 4 l have imagined, the dead bodies that lay in them were 
In the church of St. Maria della Sanito, which belongs | left to rot in open niches ; 2 this was not the caſe. 
to the Dominicans, are thirteen ſmall eupolas over jo | They were depoſited in cavities on both ſides of the 
many altars, all finely ornamented with paintings. The | vaults, four or five, one over another, and theſe cavities 
tabernacle on the high altar has eight pillars of rock cry- | were cloſed up with a marble ſlab or tile cemented 
fal, each a foot high, cut out of a hngle piece. It is | with mortar. St. Proculus's ſepulchre appears to have 
dſo enriched with a great number of ſapphires, and other | had a kind of Moſaic work on its covering, for at one 
precious ſtones, The pulpit is an exquiſite inlaid work | end of it are ſeveral ſmall pieces of marble ranged toge- 
of marble and mother of pearl. In the yeſtry ate ſhewn a | ther after that manner ; and it is probable they were all 
crucifix and ſeveral pyramids of cryſtal 3. fourteen filver | adorned, according to the quality of the dead. It is in- 
candlefticks, each above fix feet high; a very ſmall caſ- | deed ſurprizing to find ſuch a multitude of niches un- 
ket in the form of an altar, on one ſide of which is the | ſtopped ; but they were probably opened by thoſe who 


paſſion of Chriſt, of ſuch fine workmanſhip, that in the | were in queſt of ſome ſuppoſed treaſure. 5 
boſom of the Virgin Mary, which opens with two fold- It is proper to mention among the curioſities of 
ing doors, the crucifixion of our Saviour is to be ſeen | Naples, the manner of furniſhing that city with ſnow | 
within the compaſs of a ſilver two-pence. In the.caſket | which they there uſe inſtead of ice, becauſe th 
8 alſo kept- another repreſentation of the crucifixion, | ſuppoſe it ſooner cools any liquor. There is a great 
compoſed of emeralds and other gems. ; On the Often- | quantity of it annually conſumed ; for they drink very 
 forium, where the conſecrated dl lies, the ſun is finely || few liquors, and not even water without it: thus it 
repreſented, the radiancy of his bearns being heightened | is uſed by every body from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
by the blaze of diamonds, pearls, and rubies. The | ſo that a ſcarcity of ſnow would occaſion a mutiny, as 
thurch and convent are built on an aſcent; ſo that a great | much as a dearth of corn in any other country. To 
part of the former, and even ſome pillars, are hewn out | prevent this the king of Spain fold the monopoly of it to 
of the rock, The proſpect from thence towards the ſea | certain perſons, who are obliged to furniſh the city with 
and Mount Veſuvius is extremely beautiful, and before | it all the year round at ſo much the pound. For this 
the refetory is an orangery in the open air, the trees of purpoſe they make uſe of an high mountain at about 
Which are of an uncommon fize, © (di | eighteen miles diſtance, in which they have ſeveral pits. 
ſpacious convent of St. Martino is every where | There they employ many poor people at the proper ſea- 
| of curious and magnificent pieces, and the church, | ſon of the year to roll in vaſt balls of ſnow, which they 
ough none of the largeſt, is a very fine one. The | ram together and cover from the ſun-ſhine; Out of theſe 
r boaſt that under one priorate above five hundred | reſeryoirs of ſnow vs fi veral lumps, as they have 
oulandducats were beſtowed among themin ſilver plate, | occaſion for them, and ſend theg on aſies to the ſeaſide, 
uptures, and pictures. The B ativity of Chriſt is a | where they are carried off in boats, and diſtributed to ſe- 
of quite piece done by Guido: the four pictures of | veral ſhops at a ſettled price, from which the whole city 
0, alt Supper are by the hands of Eſpagnolet, Hannibal | of Naples is ſupplie t. Te WIC > 
acct, Paul Veroneſe, and Mafhmo ; beſides which,, While the banditti continued their diſorders in this 
= are many other pieces of great value, and in parti- kingdom, they frequently put the ſnow-merchants under 
i wo famous crucifix of Michael Angelo, done, as contribution, and threatened them, if they proved tady 
boſe ad, to the life, after a peaſant, who for that pur- | in their payments, to deſtroy the magazines; which, it 
bore if re by the painter: it is of wood, and not | is ſaid, they might eaſily have done, by the infuſion of 
e half a foot high, It is obſervable, that the head is | ſome barrels of oil. | 5 
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„ 30 Cd rub 81 dofingo | the earth ſoon cauſe a proſuſe ſweat z. in ſome 9 
Of the natural and artificial, Curigſitias, and principal Places ' the wall is too hot for the hand to bear 8 Places 
- in the Terra di Lavara, particularly the Grotta of 5 2u- | heat is ſupporxtable in the hoteft togm. [eſpecial] 15 the 
e "42 ts Bret 4 R © ground. Ihe ſamè obſervation 4,998 
114 emarkable Valley of Selſatare, the Cities Fuaauele on the baths of Lritoli. The patients are put into row 
and Cipua; with Jeveral remarkable Lakes, Gr. J of different degrees of heat, according to the nature.” 
e THAIK (rok Sha ts I their complaint; and in the ſudatories of St. Ger het 
ON the road from the beautiful ſuburb of Chiaia is | which are faid to be very efficacious in the grout, deb. 
IF the grotto. of Paullilipo, which the common people | ties, inward heats, &c.. they never ſtay above a quite; 

of Naples believe: to baye been formed by magic, and | of an hour at a time. 
hat Vil Was the magician. , To form a juſt idea of | Within an hundred paces of theſe falubrious fudatorie 
this place, ſays Addiſon, the reader muſt imagine a yaſt | is a, ſmall natural cavern known by the name of he 
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3 Grotto del Cani, or the Dog's grotto? that animal bein, 

it, hear as long and as broad as. the mall in St. James's | generally choſen to prove the ſurprizing effect of tte 
park. This ſubtetraneous paſſage is much improved ſince | vapour in this cavity. It is about twelve fett in len 

c of, it, The entrance at | five broad, and fux-hugh, and1s famous far the paiooou 

oth ends is higher than the middle, and ſinks, by de- teams which, riſe above its furfyce, The ſides of the 


ſtaid a day or two in the town longer than ordinary, to | a torch; but nothing followed upon it, However, 
| „to remove all farther doubt, I horrowed a weather- 
ſides of a neighbouring mountain; ſome of them were] glaſs, and fixed it in the grotto in ſuch a manner that 
te the ſtagnum was entirely covered with the 114 

ſembled galleries; and ſome were not unlike amphithea- | but after half an hour's ſtanding in it, I could not 
tres. The gentleman had formed. ſeveral ingenious hy- | © perceive that the quick-ſilver ſunk. It is generally 
potheſes relating to the uſe of theſe ſubterraneous apart- | ** ſuppoſed that this vapour is ſulphureous, but! could 
ments, and from thence made ſeveral obſervations on the | ©* ſee no reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition: upon my dipping 
magnificence and luxury of the antient Chateaudunois ; | ** my hand into it, it left no ſmell upon it ; and though 
but communicating his thoughts on this ſubje& to one“ I put a whole bundle of lighte | brimſtone matches 
of the moſt learned perſons of the place, he was not a | * into the ſmoke, they. all inſtantly went out, 3s if 
little ſurprized to hear, that theſe ſtupendous works were | © immerſed in water. Whatever be the compoſitionof 
& the vapour, let it have but one quality of being very 
«© viſcous or gluey, and I believe it will merten 
men. | | | 485 & ſolve all theſe phænomena. Its unctuouſneſs wil 

On this mountain they ſhew a tomb of Virgil, though | render it heavy, and unfit for mounting, unleſs the 

it is well known that this celebrated poet was buried on | © heat of the earth was much greater than it is, to ra- 

- *the other fide of the city, which is pleaſantly variegated | “ riſy and ſcatter it. It will be too thick and grols to 
with churches, convents, and vineyards that produce keep tbe lungs in play for any time, ſo that animals 


* 


M be excellent wine. | | <4 & will die ſooner or later, in proportion as theit bl N 

. On leaving the grotto of Pauſilipo, you turn off on | ©* circulates ſlower or faſter. Fires as ſoon exempt 

. the right hand into a very pleaſant road, which running | ©* ed in it as in water, from its wrapping itſelf r | 
. between fine vineyards, leads to the lake of Agnano, “ ſame manner about the flame, and hindering, by oy 
5 which is almoſt a perfect circle about an Italian mile in | * continuity, any quantity of air and nitre from 12 
04 circumference. At high water in ſome parts of it is ſeen ]“ proaching it; but as its ſparks are no leſs comp 00 
. * a ftrong ebullition. On approacting near it one is ſen- | ** than thofe of liquors, they are not ſo tenacious oh : 
F fible of the motion of the water, which poſſibly proceeds | © intercept the fre that has once caught a tram dd 5 Bl 
& from the aſcent of the effluvia. The tenches and eels | ** powder, on which account they may be quite br os 
> in this lake have in winter a very good flavour; but in ]“ and diſperſed by repeating this experiment. * 4 
1 ſummer are not eatable, which is in ſome meaſure im-] Solfatara is a little valley, which, to ether wit with R 
"oh puted to the great quantities of flax and hemp brought | neighbouring mountains, is of à yellow! N * a 
1 thither from all. the neighbouring parts, and put in the | ſmoke iſſuing from ſeveral parts. Upon widenin * J 
| j# water to be mell owed, AI holes from whtence it proceeds, and digging to forme 15 1 
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4 them. The ſtones that. lie round ſuch open- 


ings are in à 0 * 
the gr und a handful of 
c tobe eight r ten fegt bigh/in/the 


are in a continual agitation, and upon throwing to 


throw up the ſand, and keep it ſuſ 5 . 
valley may, be deemed thè miniature of V 


bs 1 f n d Þ go f. Krane 
becomes ſoiqxceflive, that there. is no apy altar the beheading of St. Januarius is extremely well | 


ſmall; pieces. of mopey; ſome | with the frſt Chr 

ul the air, Eyen in ſome in. bis journey to. 

Haren the mere exhalations e ee In the ſquare of 
wg 1 Thus, this | fine ſtatue « 
eſuvius; and tue of fine marble dug up without the city. The bar- 


404 


painted. 
This ci 


; values; itſelf, on its having been hapoyred 
iſtian community in Italy, St. Pau 
ome having found brethren. there. 
| I oledo is a fountain adorned with a 
e ſtatue of St. Januarius, and an antient Roman ſta- 


= 


though that mountain is upwards, af, eight miles diſtant, | bour of Puzzuolo is very commodious, and is;formed by 


there appears to be a ſubterraneous, communication be- 
tpeen it and this Valley, it being 1 8 
the ſmoke is hexe, the more quiet Vęſuvius is; and the 
more violent the, eruptions 19 5 latter, the leſs ſmoke is 


moſt every 


— 


he caſt into one of the holes that have Fe dug, the, noiſe 


is almoſt as great as that of. thunger., H 
ſüpbur, vitriol 4 a ſapphire colour, eſteemed better 


. than that of Rome,, and likewiſe, alunx/ to the; greateſt 


perfection. ; The large leaden kedtles,uſeq in this opera- 


tion are not heated, by any fire of wood or 
only by the natural heat of holes in the ground over 
which they are placed. The people in Ke elieve 


of purgatory z an@1t Sora that ghoſts often appear 


ucapuchin convent in the nejghbgur 
people more tractable. 


where St, Januarius is. aid to have been, behea 
there is always a.great heat f r Which is 
prigcipally: emitted from ſome. holes, near the high altar. 
A great quantity of ſalt- etre is to h ſeen on t 18 
W1 


of the veltry. That the monks may be prov: 
wholeſome water, their reſervoir ſtands upon a 
pillar encloſed with, 4 wall „out of the reach of the warm 


cool and wholeſome water, 


ad fulphureous exhalations, FCC 
In the neighbourhgod of this valley are a great number 
of ſubterranean pailages that hay a, ute en with 
each other, and ſeem. to haye been fo many reſervoirs ot 
vater for the old city of Puteoli, which extended to this 
valley, as appears from an amphitheatre in this neighbour- 
hood, that antiently ſtood in the midſt of that city. 
Portici, à village near Veſuvius, and between ſeyen 
and eight miles from naples, where a royal palace was 
built by the preſent king of Spain, when king of the 
Two Sicilies, with à valuable muſeum of antiquities, 
At a ſmall diſtance from Portici, antiently ſtood the 
ty of Heraclia or Herculaneum, which in the reign of 
«0 was 'almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake, and 
afterwards, in the firſt year of the reign of Titus, 
overwhelmed by a ſtream of the lava of Veſuvius. In 
the years 1689 and 1711, upon digging into theſe parts, 
ſomewhat of this unfortunate city was diſcovered ; but 
lince the year 1738, farther ſearches having been made 
i 2 conſiderable expence, ſtately buildings made their 
Ipearance, and from among the rubbiſh were taken a 
multiplicity. of valuable antiquities, as paintings, ſia- 
wes, buſtoes, books, furniture, and various -utenſils, 
and the earch is {till continued, | 3 
kan Fa, där u kee re kee 
Was a conſiderable ity, but as aten 1 on > l 
Nada g de, e e ee 
r : bay, where the great quantity of beautiful 
prof of its s caſt un by the ſea, afford a ſufficient 
yeaſt p former ſplendor and magnificence, The 
and tele Jof theſe Rones are of a blue or red, caſt, 
wee anden = quently found among them pieces of 
ud in Piet 0, Porphyry, which ſeem to have been 
8 ale work; likewiſe agate, cornelians, ame- 
ety 125 N onyx, 777 and lapis-lazuli. The old 
3 n entirely deſtroyed by the ravages of war, 
h ions, and earthquakes, W | 
Ne is built with large blocks of marble, 
"fend MO from a pagan temple into a Chriſ- 
whoſe Raty., wy jcated to St. Proculus and St. Januariup 
\t the ene, ol marble ſtand in the middle of the church, 
I rance on the left hand is a beautiful altar of 
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or coals, but 
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The church, of the above convent js built on the ſpot | which cauſed a terrible devaſtation in | | 
have been beheaded ; and | hood. The ſubterraneous fire, after making a wide 


it, a long ſubterraneous echo enſues; but if a large ſtone | 


ere are prepared 


L 
4 
1 


that theſe apertures are ſpiracles,, if not. of hell, at leaſt | ; 


inthele parts, making dreadful. lamentations ;, and theſe | 
idle notions are very, carefully dente by, the monks of 
bb "NOX d, to render the 4 | ety 

; -..,1: ] twentieth of September 1538, during an earthquake 


fourtecn piers, jor pilaſters, riſing above the ſurface of the 
water, which were antiently joined together by arches, 
and on the ſides of theſe pilaſters are vaſt ſtones with 


holes in them for faſtening ſhips, &c. Formerly there 


were twenty-five of theſe pilaiters; but ſome of them 
have been totally demoliſhed, and others do not riſe fo 
nigh as the ſurface.. -- - 


7 


he ſea about this city abounds in fiſh, eſpetially of 


inch in length called cavallo mur ino, or ſea-horſe 2 
e dried for keeping: the head very much re- 
is often bruiſed with vinegar 


£:mbles. that of a hor 125 ften bri 
and honey, and applied by way of plaſter to the part 


bitten by a mad dog, and the woman eat them to pro- 


cure a good breaſt of milk... 5 
. 41 n + ig? — 4 122 1872 l 311 1 
The Lucrine lake, famous among the Rom ins for its 
fine oyſters, and great abundance of other fiſh, lies near 
the ſhore, and at preſent is very ſmall, it having been for 
the moſt, part dried up by a new mountain which roſe 
inſtantaneouſly in the night, between the nineteenth and 


which cauſed a terrible devaſtation in the neighbour- 


| 


chaſm, ejected ſuch'a quantity of ſtones, aſhes, ſulphur, 


and ſand, as within twenty-four hours formed this moun- 


tain; the perpendicular height of which is not leſs than 
four hundred rods, and the circumference three Italian 
— — EET 95 gi 

Tube lake of Averno lies in a narrow valley, and is 
nearly of the ſame ſize as the lake of Agnano; but its 


water has not the quality aſcribed to it by Virgil, and 


other authors, who repreſenteq its poiſonous exhalations as 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly. killing the birds that attemped to 
fly over it. At preſent fowls are obſerved not only to 
harbour about, but even to ſwim upon it; it is ſtocked 
with fiſh, and the land all round produces fine fruic and 
excellent wine: for Auguſtus having cauſed. the woods 
about it to be cut down, the country became more 
healthy, and the lake was no longer formidable. 
This lake is in ſome places an hundred and eighty feet 
. deep; and ſome old walls ſtanding near it, are luppoſed 
to be the remains of a temple of Apollo. 
In the ſame valleys is the entrance into thegrotto of the 
ſibyl Cumana, which, is hewn in the rock, and after 
one enters, ſtooping very low, is found to be about ten 
feet in breadth, twelve in height, and ſeveral hundred 
paces in length. The ſtory of a ſibyl's reſiding here is 
unqueſtionably fabulous. | : 
Ibe ſhore of the bay where antiently ſtood the city 
of Baia, was once covered with magnificent ediſices, as 
appears from the ruins of the emperor Nero's palace at 
this place, and particularly by the remains of the warm 
baths at Tritoli, the reſervoirs of which are cut in a 
rock after a very ſupriſing manner. The ſteam of the 
water is of ſuch intenſe heat, that no perſon can proceed 


Theſe baths are at preſent uſed for the ſame diſorders 
as the ſudatory of St. Germano. At the foot of the hill 
are ſeveral other baths, and particularly one called 
St. George, in which the water is only Juke-warm. On 
the ſhore are the remains of à palace of Julius Cæſar, 
and of the temples of Diana and Venus. 5 
Caſerta is a ſmall town, the ſee of a biſhop, and the 
capital of a ſmall principality. Here has been lately 
built a royal palace, which is ſaid to have coſt an 
immenſe ſumn. | 33 
Capua is now a ſmall town on the river Volturno, 
fifteen miles to the north-eaſt of Naples; it has ſome in- 
conſiderable fortifications, and ſeveral fine houſes and 
churches. The preſent town was built in the year 856, 
and in 869 was made the firſt archbiſhopric in the king- 


Rat : % 
id Work, with a very coſtly tabernacle, On the high 


dom of Naples. The antient celebrated city of Capua, 
EEE, 785 which 


the teſtaceous kind. Here is a ſmall fiſh not quite an 


beyond twenty paces into the paſſage leading toit. 
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* 
which. vied | in magnificence with Rote and Carthage, | 
ood two Italian miles from the modern, and out of its 


uins was built the market town of St. e in the en- 


1 PEPE IT or. ot ork Pity; 


| Neapo 


"How | 


freſh water from every part; Which Felt a rags: 
droppings of a 1 7 Thofe of the Aae n 
Utans who have heard of Tiberius fs —— — 2 


vitons of which ate fin feen che reihe of palated, beit. rin that! this was one of rem br wu reaſons the 
les, and other buildings,” particul A Veal A Fit to de natural, for beſides ee uſe of Bop # dark 
Packete of free ſtone- nei hbouring eolinitr Len e r e of the chiſel; 
produces great plenty of the fineſt fruits and wise. fides are of 4 e outing fie, ind there ur fr 
There are ſeveral other ſmall cities and towns in the | many of re like h6How ſp che bottom oe 
Terra di Lavora; but as contain very tile that is the r are more br les able 0 the der 
worthy the notice of the curious, we ſhall procved tb f of the vater that beats them. 
deſetil ni the e6aft of chat tetrt err. Tbe fand of Nifſda is aer hen ages from 
eee ae 0 | mn ee Fil Wat in 
Arn Kale ch. eee 1 beauti and ned with 
5 E er. 1. {if 1 plantations, fil ue IHR e f e 
| 1 a9 | its proprietor a yearly income of eiche ound ducatz. 
o th Fwy on the Ca 0 the Terr# 4 a |] Towards the ſouth it has a {mall ur, called Ports 
dalrh (pie, Malt, Procitcy abi 71% — neighbouring rock Rands x lvare 
ITE RANGE C47? Mo 4 Irin i er wy", Megs Naples are '0bliget fo perform 
VN deferibing the! iſlands onthe evaſt of che country | quarantine,” 1 Sf 0 Po og 
lat deſeribed, we ſhall begin with Capri, the attint] Te ine of Protita, hie belongs to'the mitgut ue 
Eaprea, to which Auguftis Cfar often cattle for his | Vaſtb, though not above fix miles itr tr circuit, Ras about 


health add recreation, and Tiberius made it a ſcene of 
the moſt infamous pleaſures. This ifland lies chrer 
Italian miles from that part of the main land that pro- 
ee fartheſt into the fea; It extends four miles in 

h from eaſt t6 welt; and about one in; breadch. Th 
elend part is, for about two miles, a continued 'tock, 
| all wry Aer 

ar 


four thouſand "inhabitants, and produces abuhdince of 


$264 þ frttit and wine. A little town of the fame name 


2 and on the ſhore 
main land iv 4 m polis the 


son ity ſouth 


The ifland of 
fea; at two miles diftance fre 
tient poets called Imarime. 
lying under itz on account of 


15 hich Rand fther' out 


Procita, A n 


Kee repreſent T deus 20 
its fie tions: ; but 


high and inacbefflble next the ſea; yet Ano Capri 
ws part are ſeveral places covered with a very 


fruitful 


town of the ifland, is ſituated here; and in 
ſoil. 


eipices that are nearly as high, 75 
e rocky mountains àt eac 


ound that 45 acroſs the ifland, 


as the weſtern. Between 
end, is a ſlip of lower 


and is one of the pleaſant 


The eaftern 17 of the iſland alſo riſes up in pre- 


though not quite ſo long, 


ſpots imaginable; it is co. 


there have been none of theſe for near three buoded 
| 34 the laſt was very tetrible, arid d a whole 
city; but at prefent there are ſcarce any ma of devs 
terrancdus fire: there; are indetd ſeveral cracks thro 


nly from the warm ſp 


vered with myrtles, olives, almonds, oranges, figs, vine- 
r and corn- fields, which look extremely freſh and 

cautiful, and afford a moſt delightful little landſcape, 
when viewed. from the tops of the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Here is ſituated Ns town a, Caprea, two 'or 
three conyents, and the biſhops palace. In the midſt of 
this fertile tract riſes a hill, which in the reign of Tibe- 
rius was prababl covered with buildings, the remains | 
of which are ſtill to be ſeen. But the moſt conſiderable 
ruins are thoſe at the very extremity of the eaſtern pro- 
5 where there are ſtill ſome apartments that are 

very high and arched at the top: theſe appear to have 
been either bathing places, or reſervoirs of water. From 
this place there is a very noble proſpect; on one fide of 
it the ſea extends farther than the eye can reach; juſt 


oppoſite is the green promontory of Sarentum, and on of 


the other fide the bay of Naples. What recommended | 
this iſland to Tiberius was its wholeſome air, which is 
_ cool in ſummer and warm in winter, and its inacceſſible 
coaſts, which might be defended by a handful of mien 
againſt a potent army. The whole iſland was pro- 
bably cut into ſeveral eaſy afcents adorned with a variety 
of palaces, and planted with as great a number of grove 
and gardens as the ſituation of the place would allow; 
yet the works under ground were more extraordinary than 
thoſe on its ſurface; for the rocks are undermined with 
grottos, galleries, bagnios, and other ſubterraneous.re- 
rirements, that ſuited voluptuous life of the emperor. 

It would appear ſurprizing that ſo few remains of thoſe 
many works of art are now to be ſcen, were we not in- 
formed, that after Tiberius's death, the Romans ſent 
thither an-army of pioneers in order to deface the beau- 
ties of the iſland. 

In ſailing round Caprea, ſays Mr. Addiſon, I was en- 
rertalrred with many rude proſpects of rocks and preci- 
pices, that in ſeveral places riſe half a mile in pe pendi- 
cular height, and at the bottom are caves and grottos 
formed by the continual breaking of the waves upon 
them. In entering one, called by the inhahitants Grot- 
to Oſcuro, after the light was a little worn off my eyes, 
I could diſtinctly fee al all the parts of it, by a glimmering 
reflection that 2555 upon them from the ſurface of 

the water. The mouth is low and narrow, but after 
having entered pretty far in, the cavern opens on both | 
 fides in an oval figure of a hundred yards from one ex- 


dry ſudatories with 
rar for about one of theſe breathing p 


and have a > congional moiſtyre banging 
iſland, including the projection of its final 
is ten miles in Ne and is ve 
but produces great ftore of fruit, 
Ihe little town and caſtle 
of the iſlands, ſtand upon a vety high 
the ſea from the iftand, but jo 
This fland i is the fee of of aber. * 
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a YR Wied J Naples, walled FI Pra 
tra und Ultra, or the Hither and . rther Pri wh, 
the Baſilicata or Beſilicate 3 their. ae £ 
DI Cities. Ep | 
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HE: preise called't th e Pitdcipard Ci tra, or the 
Hicher Principality, had its name from th 'fol- 
. circumſtance : in the time of Arechis, duke of 
Benevento, this countr „together with the ee 
Ultra, formed only one prinei ality ; but Radalchis an 
Siconolf, having divided, it b tween them, that patt 
ing on this fide the A ppennine cue ond 
name of the Hithet Principalicy,: and that oh th the ohe 
ſide the Farther Principality. | 6 
The Hither Pri incipality i: is ve n the nor 1 
the Farther Principality, and part of Campania Fe yi 
on the Touth and welt by the Tuſcan ſea 3, and 00 | 
ſouth-eaſt by the Baſilicate; es N * in its gre 
length from the nörth-weſt to'the eaſt about i 
miles, and in its greateſt breadth. from, north. t 19 and 
about thirty. The ſoil produces: corn winks 17 
ſaffron, and they have a great deal 0 follor 
The: principal towns in this proyinee a a0 the 9 
ms. pital of hep 
Salerno, in Latin Salernum, the capital 0 
vince, is fituated near the ſea, in the 995775 1 iy 
755 1 


15 - a ; 


twenty-ſix minutes eaſt Jongitude 
ſurrounded with fertile and' a ke 155 
good harbour, though it is little frequented „ „ah 
tified and defended by a caſtle, It became an 4 


treme to the other, The roof is vaulted, and ann 


—— . — W 


cus... 
al ſes ſo early as the year 974. Its ſchool; was for- 


fly in.great requeſt, on account of the Arabians or 
gucens reſorting to it in great numbers, under the 
inces of the Lon rdis and from them the inhabi- 
du learned. pbiloſophys. and. eſpecilly.he — 
ye, for which the Arabians were. the | 

ted. This ſchool was at laſt raiſed. to an univerſity. 
e has no buildings worth notice, except the ca- 
deral, ſome convents, and the town-hall. The ſtreets, 
45 in moſt antient cities, are narrow and uneven; there 
ire indeed but two principal ſtreets, theſe run parallel, 
and are eroſſed on both ſides by all the others. T4 
Scava, a ſmall but well inhabited city, is the ſee of a 
biſhop immediately ſubject to the pope, and is ſituated | 
on the.north-ealt coaſt of the gulph of Salerno, about 
ſour miles from that City. : en Fav 62 
Amalfi is a ſmall city on the bay of Salerno, about 
welye miles to the weſt of that city: it is an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, and is honoured with the title of a principality. 
At was built in the year 600, and Was formerly 2 canſi- 


* 


handſome city; and the ſee of an archbiſhop, ſituated in 
the forty-firſt degree fifteen, minutes latitude, and in 
the fifteenth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude; thirty- 
four miles to the north-eaſt of Naples, and fifteen from 
Capua. It has ſuffered greatly by earthquakes, particu- 
arly in 1688, when the archbiſhop, afterwards pope 
Benedict XIII. was dug out alive from among the ruins; 
but when he was advanced to the papal chair he rebuilt 
the city, which is at preſent ſubject to the pope, and is 
fated in a delightful and fertile valley near the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Saboro and Calore. Mech 104 4 14 
There are in this principality a conſiderable number 
of ſmall cities, which have the honour of being the ſee 
of a biſhop, and many ſmall market towns. 
The Baſilicata, or Baſilicate, is partly ſurrounded by 
the ridge of the Appennine mountains, which near Ve- 
noſa, in, this province, is divided into two branches; 
both of which extend to the ſea. It formerly compre- 
hended the largeſt and beſt part of the antient Lucania, 
and though very mountainous, produces corn, wine, oil, 
laffron, cotton, honey, wax, and fruit, It is bounded 
on the north by the Capitanata; on the eaſt by the gulph 
of Tarento, and part of the territory of Barri ; on the 
fouth by Hither Calabria; and on the. weſt by the two 
puncipalities juſt deſcribed. - . 5 
The principal place in this province is the following: 
5 cerenza, the antient Acherontia, is a ſmall town with 
e of a dukedom belonging to the houſe of Carac- 
8 f and was formerly an archiepiſcopal ſee, which was 
* ated to Matera, in the territory of Otranto. It 
eated on the river Brandano, at the foot of the Ap- 
Pennines ; but is a mean place poorly peopled, and daily 


fuming to decay, as are moſt of the cities in the Baſi 


S r. vi - 


9. ” Fenice of Calabria, Citra and Ultra, or Hither 
us Yarther Calabria: Their Situation, Produce, and prin- 
dal Cities, | BETTIE. 
®LABRIA Citra, or Hither Calabria, was formerly 
Called the Valley of Crate and was eſteemed a part 
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bighly cele- | 


| iſſues ſpontaneouſly, like a kind of ſweet, from the leaves, 


order of St. Francis of Paola, is ſituated a mile from 


from the laſt Greek emperors, and is bounded on the 

north by the Bafilicate ; on the eaſt by the gulph of 
Tarento, and the Ionian, ſea ; and on the ſouth and welt 
by the Mediterranean. e . 


: 


1 c Sufi 
This country produces abundance of | fru it, corn, wine 1 


oil, flax, hemp, ſugar, rice, ſaffron, honey, cotton, and 


As manna is chiefly. produced in Calabria, it will be 
proper here to take notice of that excellent drug, which 
exudes from a kind of aſh- tree very common in this 
country: for in the heat of ſummer it flows from it in a 
white ſweetiſh juice or gum. There are three Kings of 
this Calabrian manna; one called manna di corpo, which. 
is the fineſt, and is ſpontaneouſly diſcharged from the 
trunk and large branches of the tree, in the form of a 
cryſtalline liquor, which hardens into grains of differ- 
ent ſizes, and is carefully gathered the ſucceeding day. 
The ſecond ſpecies, called by the Italians manna forzata, . 
or ferzatella, is obtained by making inciſions in the bark 
in the month of Auguſt, after the natural diſcharges. 
ceaſe. From theſe inciſions the manna flows copiouſſy 
from noon till towards midnight, and is the next day 
expoſed to the ſun in order —_ dried ; but this ſort is 
leſs eſteemed, on account of its impurity and yellow 
colour, The third ſpecies, called manna di Frondi, 


on which the drops are indurated by the ſun into grains 
about the bigneſs of wheat; but this laſt ſort is not con- 
ſtantly gathered on account of the difficulty of ſeparat- 
ing it from the leaves. That manna is reckoned beſt 
which is white and new, the dark coloured and brown 


0g O08, and decayed. 


This country is ſaid to have alſo mines of gold, ſilver, 
and iron; together with- ſulphur, alabaſter, and rock 
The principal cities of Hither Calabria are: | 
Conſenza, the antient Conſentia, the capital of the 
province, and the ſeat of the tribunals of juſtice. It is 
ſituated in the thirty-ninth degree twenty-five minutes 
latitude, and in 8 thirty- nine minutes 
longitude, on the river Grati, near the place where the 
Vaſento falls into it, and at the foot of a hill opening 
into a moſt delightful and ſpacious plain. It is the ſee 
of an archbiſhop, who has a conſiderable revenue, though 
he has only one ſuffragan, the biſhop of Martorano. 
KRoſſano, a ſmall city, with the title of a dukedom, 
a hundred and forty: miles to the ſouth-caſt of Naples, is 
ſituated on a hill almoſt entirely ſurrounded with high 
rocks, and upon a ſmall river that falls a little below it in- 
to the Salano : it is alſo the reſidence of an archbiſhop ; 
but he has no biſhop under him. . 

Paola, or Paula, a well built little city at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the ſea, ſtands thirty miles weſt by ſouth of 
Roſſano, and belongs to the houſe of Spinelli. The in- 
habitants boaſt of its being the birth-place of St. Fran- 
cis, the founder of the order of Minims. Here are con- 
vents of Jeſuits, Auguſtines, Franciſcans, Capuchins, 
and Dominicans ; but the convent of Minims of the 
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the city, and has a fine church. At a little diſtance from 
the town is the palace of prince Francavilla, ſituated be- 
tween two hills. This province has alſo ſeveral other 
little cities and ſmall towns. . | 

Calabria Ultra, or the Farther Calabria, antiently call- 
ed Terra Jordana, is the fartheſt province of Italy, and 
is ſurrounded by the ſea, except where it joins to Hither 
Calabria. It has but few towns of any note ; but the 
moſt conſiderable of them are the following: 

Reggio, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation di Calabria, 
is a ſmall town ſituated oppoſite the iſland of Sicily. Tho 
it is ſeated near the ſea, its port is only fit for very ſmall 
veſſels, which lie expoſed to all winds ; and though it is 
an archiepiſcopal ſee, it is neither large, rich, nor well 
peopled. It has two convents, or colleges, one of Je- 
ſuits and the other of Dominicans, and in both are taught 
humanity, philoſoply, and theology. The ſtreets are 
narrow, and the buildings mean and in the old taſte z 
but though the cathedral is ſmall, it is neat, and has a 
noble chapel, in which is a ftately cupola, and is adorned 
with porphyry, different kinds of marble, ſculpture, and 
painting. | | 
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cela Magna. Calabria in general received its name 
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 ſemibles a large muſcle, but is hairy; and this hair; which 


the fiſh, being well ſoaked in freſh water and waſhed, 
is carded, ſpun, and knit into ' waiſtcoats, ſtockings, 


winters cannot penetrate through 


1 Actount of the Ifandi fit uated on the Coaft , and of t be Pro- 


A PUGLIA, or Apulia, includes the three territories 


ſuch want of ſprings and rivers, that the inhabitants 
have no other water for drinking than the rain faved in 


; high, and has nothing growing upon it but myrtle, 


them. In this ſandy ſpot, particularly towards Barletta 


#- 
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a: 
In this city is a ſingular kind of manufacture of what 
they call 6ſh-wool. It is taken from a ſhell-fiſh that re- 


is longer or ſhorter according to the largeneſs or age of 


gloves, petticoats, caps, &c. and though lighter than 
cotton or h, is ſo warm that the winds in the ſevereſt 
6 it. Such quantities of 
this work are fabricated here and in the nei ghbourhood, 
that it is bought very cheap; but when the traders carry 
it to the great cities of Italy, they raiſe the price to an 
Tropea is a city ſituated in a ſmall plain on the top of 
a high rock, that affords a fine proſpe& of the fertile 
fields of Calabria, and on the other fide of the ſea. It 
ſtands about thirty-nine miles to the north of Reggio, 
and the aſcent to the city is by a ſpacious ftreet adorned 
with gardens before the houſes on each fide, and being 
continued in the ſamè line within the gates, diyides the ' 
city. into two parts. The reſt of the ſtreets are narrow, 
and the cathedral is a plain antient ſtructure ; for the city 
has been an epiſcopal ſee under the archbiſhopric of 
Reggio, ever ſince the eighth century. At ſome diſtance 
without the city are ſeveral ſmall rocks, on which are 
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built little forts. 1 
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Of that Diſtrid of Naples termed Apulia, including the thret' 
Provinces of the Capitanata, Barri, and Otranto: their 
Situation, Produce, and principal Cities; with a conciſe | 


vinces of Hither and Farther Abruzzo. 
of the Capitanata, Barri, and Otranto ; but it is 


only in a more extended ſenſe that the firſt can be faid | 
to belong to it. It is fituated between the. Appennine 


mountains, which bound it to the fouth, and the Adria- gar Pat enn eee 
— £30014 * Þ - Noeewichſtand ing theſe diſadvantages, the province of 


tic ſea, its northern boundarx. wah 
Apulia, eſpecially the two firſt, territories included in | 
it, being a level country, with few or no hills, is in 


ciſterns, either in their houſes, or built at the public ex- 
pence in the open market-places. The cattle drink alſo 
rain-water out of reſervoirs formed by nature among the 


rocks. The dew in this hot country, from the proximity | is ſeated on a —_ iſland, joined by a bridge to another 
of the ſea, is very copious, and ſerves to refreſh the 


corn-lands and vineyards inſtead of rain : but, during the 
exceſſive heats, the garden-grounds are watered day and 
night from the wells, which yield only a brackiſh fetid 
water. However, in the parts from Manfredonia, as far 
as Mount Gargano, are ſprings of fine ſweet water. The 
coaſt between the town of Manfredonia, and Barletta is 
one continued heap of ſand, which has probably been for 
ſome centuries thrown up by the ſea, where it forms a 
kind of bay. In ſome places the ſand lies ſeveral fathoms 


ſhrubs, and herbs, with deep roots that ſhoot down to- 
wards the water : yet this place, though naturally fo 
wild and deſart, produces ſeveral advantages. In the 
adjacent ſea, which is ſhallow, the fiſhermen, during the 
months of April and May, make conſiderable profit 
by catching a kind of cuttle-fiſh, For this purpoſe 
the fiſhermen throw into the ſea ſome bundles of 
myrtle, and the fiſh coming to them to ſpawn, are 
caught in nets. | | 

The only fuel the fiſhermen have to boil their fiſh 
with, is the dried dung of buffaloes, which they gather 
along the coaſt, no inhabited place being near at hand 
where they can provide themſelves with neceſſaries. To 
this coaſt herds of buffaloes reſort, and during the heat of 
the daylie in the water, the waves at flood beating over 


are planted gardens and vineyards ; the beds of the gar- 
dens are here covered with branches of myrtles, that the 
winds may not diſorder them by tearing up the ſand, and 
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2 them; and the like is obſerved with reſpeck 


' ſummer months. On the it 


| Otranto, the capitalof the province, is ſituated in the 


nineteenth degree twelve minutes eaſt longitude, on the 


iſland, which alſo 


* 
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water imbibed by their Tbots; for the fleck 
vines are ſet ſo 1 in the ſands, | that nog of their 
ent plants; as melons, pompiona, and cucumbers, pn” 
he wine produced by has: a ſaltiſh nds, _ che Hence 
elons are incomparable,” and are ſent even 10 Nate | 
being reputed. a moſt delightful refreſhment in he et 
of Parentum are lib, 
wiſe broad, waſte, and uninhabited tracts, — like. 
tirely of fand hills, which only-produce junipers vin 
red berries, and a few other ſhrubs and plants, > 
3 The other part of the country is much more fertile, 
Apulia producing great quantities of corn; but the 3 
bein 4 9 hot; it is in ſome years all nen F 
The Jeſuits are the proprietors of half this-provinee, aj 
are ſaid to treat their tenants with the ſame rigour the 
Neapolitan lords frequently exerciſe towards their far 
mers; ſo that Burnet ſays, they ſometimes die of aww 
even in the moſt plentiful years, from the cruel cuſtam 
of exportiny Wer ein!! Hh Tn 
We ſhall now give an account of the three provinces 
included under the name of Apulia,  _ 
The country of Otranto, which was a part of the an. 
tient Calabria, is bounded on the north by the territory 
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of Barri, and by the gulph of Venice; on the eaſt by 


the ſame gulph; and on the ſouth and welt by a great 
bay, which is between that province and the Balea. 
Within land it is very mountainous, dry, ſandy; and in 
ſome parts barren ;' but in moſt places abounds in wine, 
olives, figs, and other fruit. But the country is fre. 
quently infeſted with locuſts, ' which at-certain ſeaſon 
come in fuch ſwarms, as threaten the deſtruction of all 
the produce of the earth; but Providence has remedied 
this evil by ſending at the ſame time birds which deyour 
them. This province is alfo infeſted with tarantulas, 


eſpecially in the diſtritt of Tarento. It is likewiſe fre- 


quently viſited by Algerine pirates, who not only tavsge 
the country, but carry all the people that fall into their 
hands into ſlavery. To prevent this they have built 3 
eb of forts all along the coaſt, in which ato 
rifons. © 1 ; , ITY ©) 70448 


Otranto has a confiderable number of cities and towns, 
four of which are archjepiſcopal ; theſe are Otranto, 
Tarento, Brindiſi, and Matera; and ten epiſcopal. 


fortieth degree five minutes north latitude, and in the 
mouth of the Adriatic, on the eaſtern coaſt of Italy. It 


a bridge has a communication with 
the continent, It Ras a good harbour and a conſiderable 
trade, and is defended by walls, baſtions, and a citadel, 
FTarento, the antient Tarentum, is a ſmall city feat: 
ed on a peninſula that projects into a bay of the ſame 
name, and had once à fine harbour; but it is'now © 
ſhallow as to admit only fiſhing- boats. It has a pretty 
 {trong fort, and the bay is famous for freſh water ping 
at the bottom. It has ſtill ſeveral monuments of its a+ 
tient grandeur, as the ruins of a ſtately theatre and othef 
public buildings; but though it was once the headof 2 
republic, which even made war on that of Rome, ts 
now ſmall and chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. 2 
oor name to the ſpiders called tarantulas, already de- 
ſeribed. * 5 
Brindiſi, the antient Brunduſium, is ſituated on the 
Adriatic coaſt, thirty-two miles to the eaſt of Tarn 
and had once a convenient harbour, which A 
ſpoiled by the Phoenicians ; and fince it has bad ti 
it has much declined, and is now nothing near fo lug 
as it was formerly. | the 
Gallipoli is ſeated on a high and craggy rock in 


gulph of Tarento, and though ſmall is ve frong 1 
well inhabited. It is ſurrounded by the ſea, bein? 


communication with the continent by: a * 
by a good fort, and has a good trade. 

7 Ms is an inlaid city he wells fide \ uh 
vince, and is ſeated in a valley by the river we 5 
ninety-five miles to the north-welt of OE. three 
pretty large, and is computed to contain 
thouſand families, | The 


the plants receive their chief nouriſhment from the ſea- | 
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ntry of Barri, or Bari, is bounded on the 


Monte Sant Angelo, which is the ſee of a biſhop: 


midg] 


miles diſt 


Other two iſlands, which m | 
ay be rather termed huge rocks 
and are not worth deſeribin, ; 4 2 1 


is bound 


” -. 
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= 4 Adriatic ſea; on the weſt by the 


itanata, from which it is divided 8 the river O anta 3 
on the ſouth by the Baſilicate. It 18 eſteemed one of. 
the moſt fertile and beſt cultivated provinces in the king- 


| dom of Naples, eſpecially towards the Adriatic ſea, along ; 


which it has its greateſt extent. Its principal cities are 
r $5; 2 RL; „ 
. . the capital of the country, ſtands on 
the Adriatic ſea, in the fortieth degree forty minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſeventeenth degree forty minutes eaſt 
longitude, and is the ſee of -an-archbiſhop; It is pretty 


lage and well inhabited, and had formerly a good haven 


"+ was ſpoiled by the Venetiansss. | 

ms > Tavis Tamia is ſeated in a fruitful plain 
on the coaſt of the Adriatic, about twenty miles to the 
veſt of Barri. The inhabitants ſay it was built by Tra- 


| :n, and from him was antiently called Trajanum, It | 


ius been erected into an archbiſhopric ever ſince the 
ninth or tenth century. The _ handſome, well 
built, and 18 defended by a caſtle; but is ſmall, though 


- the courts of judicature for this province are held there. 


The Capitanata or Capitanate, the antient Apulia 


Daunia, is bounded on the north and eaſt by the Adria- 


te; on the north-weſt by the Moliſe ; on the ſouth by 
he Farther Principate, the Baſilicate, and Barri. Its 


| pil is naturally dry and-ſandy, the graſs ſhort, but ſweet, 


and feeds a great number of cattle, which are driven 
thither from the Abruzzo, — 
There are hardly any woods in this country; but there 


re ſeveral lakes and ſome conſiderable rivers. _ The | 
principal of the latter are the Offanta, Carapella, Cer- 


varo, Candelare, Fortore, and the Tiferno. The only 


mountain of note in this province is called Gargano, or 
Monte Sant Angelo, and extends itſelf through a great 


part of the province. On the top of it is a convent, 
where particular devotion is paid to Michael the arch- 
angel, On the ſame mountain is ſituated a town called 


| Manfredonia, the capital of the province, was built 
out of the ruins of the antient Sipontum, and is. ſituated 
the foot of Monte St. Angelo, upon which it has a 
caftle, and before it a port on the Adriatic. ' It had its 
n:me from Manfred, natural fon to the emperor Frede- 
fie II. who rebuilt it in the year 1256 ; but has been in 
a very low condition ever fince the year 1620, when it 
was ſurprized and taken by the Turks, who carried off 
all its cannon, bells, &c. and ſet it on fire. The city 


ls ſmall and thinly inhabited, and the haven being choak- 


ed up, is only fit for ſmall veſſels. It is, however, an 
achiepiſcopal ſee. 5 . 
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and mountainous, it being croſſed by the Appennines; 
but is fertile, and produces corn, fruit, and ſaffron. It 
is healthy, pleaſant, and well inhabited; and the people 
who are tolerably induſtrious, have ſome manufactures. 

Aquila, the capital of the province, is ſituated on a 
little hill, at the foot of which runs the river Alterno, 
and has an antient caſtle. It was once a handſome city; 
but, on the ſecond of February, 1703, was almoſt de- 
ſtroyed by a dreadful earthquake. - The firſt ſhock was 
ſo terrible, that the inhabitants abandoned the city; but 
returning to hear veſpers, it being Candlemas-day, the 
ſhock returned, and two thouſand four hundred people 
periſhed, eight hundred were deſtroyed in one ſingle 
church, and the greateſt part of the city, with its walls 
were thrown down. Fats; „ 
_ The other towns in this province are very inconſi- 
A | „„ Th ty 

Abruzzo Citra, ſo. called from its being on this ſide 
the river Peſcara, is bounded on the north-eaſt by the 
Adriatic ; on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the territory of 
Moliſe; and on the ſouth-weſt by that of Lavora, It 
has not only the Appennines running through it, but 
ſome other conſiderable mountains, particularly the Ma- 
jella and Cavallo, the former of which is covered with 
perpetual ſnow. 5 F356 „ 
The country produces plenty of corn, rice, fruit and 
ſaffron; here are alſo many large woods, which ſhelter a 
great number of wolves, bears, and other wild creatures 
ect render it neceſſary to go always in troops and well 
armed. | | wo | 

Chieti, the antient Theate, and the capital of the pro- 
vince, is ſituated in the forty-ſecond degree thirty-two 
minutes north latitude, and in the fourteenth degree forty 
eight minutes eaſt longitude, and ſtands on a hill near 
the river Peſcara, on the confines of the Farther Abruzzo. 
It is a pretty large, well built, and populous city, the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who has only one ſuffragan, ame 
ly the biſhop of Ortona; and here the courts of juuica- 


ture for the province are held. This city gave name to 


the order of Theatines, which was inſtituted in 1 524 by 
John Peter Caraffa, who before his exaltation to the 
pontificate by the name of Paul IV. had been archbiſhop 
of this city. 02 | „ 
Lanciano, the antient Anxanum, is ſituated ſeventeen 
miles to the eaſt of Chieti, and is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, but without ſuffragans. A little river to which 
it gives name, diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatic, and 
forms a kind of harbour. The city is well inhabited, 
and famous for its fairs, to which the merchants repair 
from both ſides of the Adriatic. PE 
Sulmona, the antient Sulmo, is ſituated twenty-two 


Moſt of the other towns of this province are very in- miles to the ſouth-weſt of Chieti, and ſtands in a plain 


b: conſiderable, we ſhall therefore leave them to take notice 


of ſome iſlands, ſituated off the coaſt of this province in 
the Adriatic ſea. Theſe are the Tremiti, which conſiſts 
of St, Nicolo, or Tremiti, St. Domino, and la Capraria; 


dhe principal of which is St. Nicolo, which is inhabited 
by a ſet of monks, who have ſurrounded it with high 


walls flanked with towers, to which are added four ſtrong 
baſtions. Near the ſhore is likewiſe built a ſmall arſenal 


for the rigging of ſhips. The monaſtery, which is a 
ſpacious and magnificent edifice, has a large ciſtern in 
the center of the eloiſter, for the uſe of the monks, be- 


des ten or a dozen more for that of the other inhabi- 


umts. The church, which has a high roof, and three 
ſtately iſles, is a hundred and ſeventy feet long, and 


"enty broad. The choir and pavement are very beau- 


titul, as is alſo a chapel enriched with offerings of im- 
menſe value, in which they pretend to have a miracu- 


dus image of the Virgin, and a miraculous crucifix, 
he iſland is of an oblong irregular figure, and in the 
e almoſt divided by a narrow iſthmus, 
Domino is the next in bigneſs ; it is about ten 
ant, and is very rocky and craggy, as are the 


1uzz0 Ultra, or Abruzzo beyond the river Peſcara, 
cd on the north-eaſt by the Adriatic ſea ; on the 
by the Hither Abruzzo ; on the ſouth-weſt by 


abina, and the Campania of Rome; and on the north- 


{urrounded by mountains, between two rivulets that de- 
ſcend from the Appennines, beſides the Sora, which runs 
by it. It is pretty well built, and full of inhabitants. 
This city has the title of a principality belonging to the 
houſe of Borgheſe, and is the ſee of a biſhop. It is fa- 
mous in hiſtory for being the birth-palace of Ovid. 
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O the Iſland of S1C11 v. ORE 

His Names, a conciſe Deſcription of the Streight of M:ffina, 
and of Scylla and Charybdis. e ſiluation and Extent of 
the Ifland ; its Climate, Rivers, and Produce. A Deſerip- 
tion of Mount tna, its Eruptions, and the dreadful 
Earthquakes that have laid waſte the Iſland. The number 
of the Nobility, and the Government and Arms of the i/land 


ICILY is by far the, moſt conſiderable iſland in the 
8 Mediterranean, both with reſpect to its ſize an! 
fertility, It was anciently called T'rinacria and Trique- 
tra, from its triangular form, and Sicania, from the Si- 
canii, its inhabitants; but the Siculi afterwards making 
themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the iſland, gave 
it the name of Sicilia. In ſucceedings ages, ſome Gio. 
cian colonies ſettling here, ſpread over a great part of 
the country, and their language became the vernacular 
dialect, till the iſland at laſt fel] under the dominion of 


'& marquiſate of Ancona, This country is cold 


the Romans, As to its modern hiſtory, it has been 
| | touched 


408 
touched upon in our account: of the kingdom of Na- 


Both the ancients and moderns have maintained that 


Sicily was originally joined to the continent of Italy, 


but gradually 
the ſea and the 
The ſtreight between Sieily and Calabria, which is at 
moſt but three Italian miles broad, is called the Faro, or 
Pharo, Meſſina, from its faro, or light-houſe, on the 
narroweſt part, and Meſſina, its capital, which is ſi- 
kuated near it. Oppoſite the cape of Faro, on which the 
light-houſe ſtands, is the rocky promontory of Sci- 
go, the ancient Scylla, where the ebb and flood in this 
treight are very irregular and ſtrong, and, where it is 
narroweſt, extremely impetuous; ſo that there is no 
ſtemming the tides, even in a ſtrong ſoutherly wind, on 
which account it is uſual to have the veſſel hauled up by 
oxen along the coaſt of Calabria. IN 


„ from it by the encroachments of 


The famous whirlpool Charybdis, in this ſtreight, lies 
on the outſide of the harbour of Meſſina, and was no leſs 
terrible than Scylla to the ancients. It is probable that 
this dangerous vortex is occaſioned by the currents of 
the ſea, which here run counter. Theſe misfortunes for 
which this place was formerly rendered dreadful, are now 
ſeldom heard of; and in a calm, eſpecially when the 

ſouth wind does not blow, the place is ſo ſmooth that a 
| ſmall boat may ſafely paſs over it. 1 YHv9 105 
Sicily extends from the thirty- ſixth degree thirty mi- 
nutes to the thirty- eighth degree twenty minutes north 
latitude, and from the twelfth degree twenty minutes to 
the ſixteenth degree twenty- five minutes eaſt Jongitude. 
We have already obſerved that it is of a tłiangular form, 
and its utmoſt length from eaſt to weſt, that is from 
Cape Faro to that of Boco, is computed at ſomewhat 
more than two hundred and ten miles; its breadth from 
north to ſouth, from Cape Faro to that of Paſſaro, is a 
hundred and fifty miles, and its whole circuit about ſix 
hundred. | [oat | 
The climate of 


this iſland is ſo hot, that even in the 


beginning of January the ſhade is refreſhing, and chil- 


ling winds are only felt a few days in March, and then a 
ſmall fire is ſufficient to baniſh the cold. The only ap- 
pearance of winter is found towards the ſummit of Mount 
Etna, where ſnow falls, and is perſerved by the inha- 
bitants in the following manner. They dig pits in the 
open air, and in them lay the ſnow, with ſtraw or ſtub- 
ble, and ſalt, /fratum ſuper flratum, and then cover the 
place with earth, In ſummer, when ſnow is wanted to 
cool their liquors, one of theſe pits is opened, and the 
quantity of ſnow required being taken out, the hole is 
immediately cloſed, Fe DI | 
In this ifland are 


=” 


agate, jaſper, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, marble, and ala- 
baſter; and it is equally rich in metals and minerals, as 
gold, ſilver, and copper, tin, lead, iron, and alum : 
it has alſo a variety of hot baths of very ſalubrious qua- 
lities, beſides other medicinal waters. | 

The principal rivers of this country are Cantera for- 
merly the Taurominius ; the Jerretta, the ancient Sy- 
methus ; the Salſo, the Belicis, and the Termini. 

Though the iſland appears as one entire rock, the ſoil 
is exceeding fertile; it was anciently ſtiled the granary of 
Rome, and at preſent has not only ſufficient plenty of 
corn for home conſumption, but exports great quan- 
tities to the kingdom of Naples, which would otherwiſe 
be diſtreſſed. Fe is however far from being ſo well cul- 
tivated as formerly, ſeveral tracts lying walte, eſpecially 
in the weſtern part, Its wine is excellent, as are alſo 
moſt kinds of fruit, in which it abounds, together with 
oil, ſugar, honey, ſaffron, and falt ; the ſugar is chiefly 
produced in the neighbourhood of Mount Ætna. 

'The cattle are very fine, and all forts of game are in 
conſiderable plenty. All the coaſt affords good fiſheries, 
particularly for tunnies; and at Trapani is a conſiderable 
coral fiſhery, Great profits are made of ſilk, the culti- 
vation of which was fir{t-introduced in the year 1130, 
by earl Roger, who returning from an expedition into the 
Holy Land, brought back with him ſome perſons well 
verſed in the management of ſilk; hence it ſoon ſpread 
into Naples, the Milaneſe, Spain, aud the French pro- 


lock of earthquakes; ſo as to become a | * "Tr 
44 As Etna is the higgheſt mountain in Sieily, it is the 


found gems and valuable ſtones, as 
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quiſite in point of neceſſity, delight, or orn Wage 

country affords in ſuch 4 baten, that — any 
notwithſtanding the ex actions with which the- W 
ways been burthened by their ſovereigns wy is'dele. 
gates; live at their eaſe, and grow ric... 


firſt diſcovered at a diſtance by failors, to whom it 
ſents the view of a prodigious chimney, or à very lug 
rogged pillar, | The inhabitants call it Monte Gibels 
or Mongibello, chat is, Maunt of Mibußts, The aden 
to it from Catanea is thirty thouſand paoes high; but on 
the ſide near Rondazzo, only twenty thouſand, 1 
ſtands ſeparate from all other mountains; its figure is 
circular, and it terminates in a cone: its cireumference 
at bottom is no leſs than a hundred thouſand paces, The 
lower parts of it are very fruitful in corn and ſugat. cants; 
the middle abounds with woods; olive- trees; and vines. | 
and the upper part is, almoſt the whole year, yer. 
with ſnow ; yet within it is continual re, which, by | 
its frequent and violent eruptions, has | always reg. 
dered it very famous. Many of theſe dreadful eruptions 
are recorded in hiſtory ; but we ſhall go no farther back 
than the year 1669, of which we find an account in 
the Philoſophical 'I'ranſattions, It then broke out on 
the eleventh of March, two hours before night, on the 
ſouth-eaſt ſide of the mountain, about twenty miles from 
the. old. mouth, and ten from the city of Catanez, 


| The noiſe of the eruption was heard an hundred miles, 


to which diſtance the aſhes were alſo earried. The 
matter thrown out was, like that of Veſuvius, a ſtream 
of metals and minerals, rendered liquid by the ferceneſs 
of the fire, which boiled up at its mouth, till it flowed 
over, and having run a little way, the extremity began 
to cruſt, and turning into large porous ſtones, reſem- 
bling large cakes of burning ſea-coal, came rolling and 
| tumbling one over another, bearing down any common 
building by their weight, and burning whatever was 
combuſtible. The progreſs of the inundation was at 
firſt, for ſeveral days, at the rate of three miles in twen- 
ty-four hours; but afterwards it ſcarce: advanced a fur- 
long in a day,” and thus continued for fifteen or twenty 
days together, running into the ſea cloſe by the walls of 
Catanea. At length it made its way over the walls into 
the city ; but there did no conſiderable damage, except 
to a convent of Benedictines. In its courſe it over 
whelmed fourteen towns and villages, containing thiee 
or four thouſand inhabitants; and its remarkable, that 
wag the whole time of this eruption, which lalted 
ws our days, neither ſun nor ſtars appeared. 
But though Catanea then eſcaped the threatened 
ſtruction, it was almoſt totally ruined in 1693, b one 
of the moſt terrible earthquakes mentioned n hiſtory. 
It was not only felt all over Sicily, but at Naples ad 
Malta; and the ſhock was ſo violent, that people could 
not ſtand upon their legs, and thoſe who lay upon the 
ground were toffed from ſide to fide, as if upon the roll 
ing billows. The earth opened-in ſeveral places, throv- | 
ing up large quantities of water; and great numbers 
periſhed in their houſes by the fall of rocks that Welt 
looſened and rent from the mountains. The ſes wi 


— 
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| | violently agitated, and roared dreadfully ; mount And 


and the ſhocks-were al. 


of 


threw up. vaſt ſpires of flames, 
tended with a nails that exceeded the loudeſt claps 
thunder. | SAT Da] DA 
Fifteen or ſixteen towns and eighteen manors, Toes 
the inhabitants and cattle, were entirely ſwallowed bi 
ſeveral other towns and villages were laid in ruin?» 
ninety-three thouſand: people loſt their lives, of w 1 
eighteen thouſand were inhabitants of Catanea, 1e) 
eſcaping the general and ſudden deſtruction of that cl 
Fhe number of churches and convents involved 1 1. 
dreadful calamity was no leſs that nine hun ed an ah. 
venty-two. Since that time there have been WP 
markable eruptions of Mount Etna, one in ! 153 5 
the other in 1755, and at the laſt time 15 raged w. 
ceſſive fury, _ . | 
Though the country has not Nerol 
ficiently inhabited, yet its nobility to Ales, fle 
7 in ty duk cs; 
they being computed to amount to 1xty ee ; 


for a long time been * 


marquiſſes, above a hundred earls, and a 8 


Fier v.! 
been W 
1 foundations is alſo exceeding great the 
, and the revenues nderabls. 
lere is a ſovereign ecelefiaſticakfibunal, whichjudges 
mall diſputes and affairs in uhich ehe elergy are concern. 
I. le was originally inſtituted by the papal court, and 

he pteſident, Who is called tlie judge of the kingdom of 
gey, claims the reſpect "uſudHy"paid to 4 | lotere. 
we court of Rome hasendeavoured to circumſrribe the 

ver of this tribunaly but chis the king has always 
irenuouſly oppoſed, und forbid the clergy to appeal to 
Rome. Pope Urban II. having granted earl R T and 
1's ſacceſſors'the title of his native legates in Sicily, the 
lng conſiders himſelf as an independent ſevereign, not 
«al in temporalz/ but in ſpiritual affairs. The kingdom 
governed by a viceroy. Its arms are a faltire with ſix. 

e pules, and for ſupporters a crowned eagle ſable. 
The king's revenues ariſing froui this fruitful iſland are 
yery conliderable. 3 
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he bumber of charches;ccbnvears, and re- 
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the three Diviſions of Sicily, and the principal" Places in 
95, with a more particular Deſcription of the Cities of 


, ; 
Meſina and Palermo. 
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li Demino, or Demona z - 
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HE kingdom of Sicily is divided into three pro- 

vinces, which are called valleys.. The firſt is Val 

the ſecond Val di Noto; and 
1180 Ty $53.5: £8 *1 wich 


neareſt to Italy, extends 


* 


the third Val di Mazara. 
Val di Demino; which is the 


b <4 8 


places in this province are the followingg & 
Meflina, antiently Zancle, and afterwards Meſſana, 
$a pretty large and well built eity, ſituated in the thirty- 
ghth degree eleven minutes north latitude, and in the 
ſxteenth degree fourteen minutes eaſt longitude, ſtand- 
ing partly in a plain near the fea, and partly on ſome 
e grounds. Beſides an irregular fortification, it has 
z citadel, of five large and regular haſtions, and the 
neighbouring I e Gonjaga, Caſte] 
Reale, Porta Reale, Conſagra, Mattagriſone, and Caſte] 
Lacio, are all defended by forts. The private houſes 
ae handſome and well built, and the public edifices mag- 
nificent, eſpecially the palaces of the viceroy and ureh- 
biſdbop, Its churches,” and convents are numerous, and 
generally elegant ſtructures, with conſiderable revenues, 
and the arſenal is well ſtored with all kinds of arms 
and ammunition. . 25 l S PIE | 
The cathedral is a large ſpacious ſtructure, but very 
atient, It is richly ornamented on the inſide, particu- 
krly the high altar, by the fide of whieh is the vice- 
07's throne, which is likewiſe very rich, and elevated 
on an aſcent of ten or twelve broad ſteps. It has alſo 
ſeyeril magnificent chapels, particularly one dedicated- 
o the Virgin Mary, enriched with every thing that can 
le termed magnificent and coſtly, and is much reſorted 
lo by the inhabitants, who pretend that the Virgin ſent 


A 


r e 


0 
o 
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We * . 8 . 
- mem a letter, which is here preſerved as a choice relic, 
ele a once a year carried about in proceſſion with great 

5 1 RY 4 IF | 
118 fond. The Jeſuits have a- college and three other 


louſes, The archbiſhop's palace is large and well built. | 

he general hoſpital, called the Loggia, in one of the 
— beautiful public buildings in the city; beſides which 
KC is a large and rich hoſpital for old people, found- 


ith ings, lunatics, the lame, blind, &c. which are here well | 
ups PUN vaſt numbers; and near it is a ſpacious well 
and lt lombard-houſe, under good regulations. 

om clina extends itſelf on a riſing ground along the 
few de with ſome declivity. The chief ſtreets are large, 
it © running parallel with the port, and the city is well 


fürn! . 
athed with water by ſubterraneous aqueduas, and 


ſe⸗ Vil, all Kinds of proviſions. 
re I X port is of an oval form, and ſo deep that ſhips 
and "S'ty guns may come near enough to the quay, for 


5 — go in and out by the help of a plank. To- 
. e Faro, or light-houſe, it is encloſed by a crook- 
& of land, on the broadeſt part of which to the 


on he citadel, and towards its weſt end a fort 
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buildings: 


legate 2 latere.” 


contains ſeveral cities, and above forty towns. The 


ſtom Cape Faro to the river Termini. The principal 


by the antients the fountain of Arethuſa, which ſupplies 


towns in this province are, 


. 


F 


a 


* 
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4 Z 
to the harbour. Near this neck of land is the lazarettoo 
buflt on a rock projecting out of the ſeas /, 

The trade of this 1 greatly declined, is 
{till conſidered, eſpecially ſince the year 1728, when 
the harbour was declared a free port. An annual fair is 
held here in Auguſt; at which great quantities of fo: | 
reign goods are expoſed to ſale. This city claims the 
| 3 of being ſtiled the capital of the kingdom 1 
but Palermo diſputes this point of ppęecedenex. 
Catanea, the antient Catana, ſtands by the ſea; near 
the foot of Mount Etna, and has been ſeveral times al- 
moſt deſtroyed by the eruptions of that mountain and by 
earthquakes, * It is pleaſantly ſituated upon the river 
Indicello, eighty-four miles to the weſt of Meſſina, and 
was antiently one of the richeſt and moſt powerful cities 
in Sicily particularly famous for a magnificent tem- 
ple dedicated to Ceres. The cathedral was a noble build- 
ing, ſupported by columns of fine black marble; but in 
the dreadful earthquake before mentioned in 1693, eleven 
hundred people who had ſheltered themſelves in this 
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ſtructure, where the relics of St. Agatha their great pa- 


troneſs were kept, were buried under its ruins, and tlie 


1 city in a manner deſtroyed: yet the fertility of the adja- | 1 


cent country has induced the people to return by de- 
grees, and to rebuild a part oſ it. It is a biſhop's ſee; 
under the archbiſhop of Mont Real! : 
There are a conſiderable number of ſmall towns in 
ble GBS ont bene fairs f96-ts (1 

Val di Noto extends from the river Jarreta to the ſouth_ 
coaſt of the iſland; and alſo reaches to the river Salſo. It 


on 
o 
A 
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principal places in this diftri& are the following: 
Alt the diſtance of ſeventy-two miles to the ſouth-by- 
weſt of Meflina, is Syracule, antiently the capital of all 
Sicily, and a very flouriſhing republic: it was twenty-two 
miles in compaſs; but at preſent is extremely reduced by 
a ſeries of calamities, eſpecially by the earthquake in 
1693; yet its inhabitants are now ſaid to amount to 
fourteen thouſand, and it ſtill continues one of the moſt 
conſiderable cities in the iſland; on account of its advan- 
tageous ſituation, the commodiouſneſs of its port, and 
the height and ſtrength of its walls, which are waſhed on 
every {ide by the ſea; for it now contains only one of the 
five parts into which it was antiently divided, and ex- 
_ no farther than the diviſion formerly called the. 
nſula. 5 C : 
At the entrance of the port is a ſtrong. but regular 
caſtle, which has a communication with the city by a 

wooden bridge. In thjs caſtle is the famous ſpring called 


it with plenty of water. The port is of a roundiſh 
figure, and though not every where of equal depth, has 
room ſufficient-to receive the largeſt veſſels, or even a 
conſiderable fleet; its only fault is its not having ſafe 
anchoring ground, eſpecially when the wind blows hard 
from the eaſt and north-eaſt. MCT IF 
Caſtro Giovanni, the antient Enna, is a city much 
celebrated by the poets, who repreſent Proſerpine as being 
carried off from the fields in its neighbourhood. It is 
ſituated near the heart of Sicily, forty-five miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Catanea, upon a hill to the north-weſt of 
the lake of Pergus, and has a ſpacious plain adorned with 
flowers and rivulets, near which is a cavern, whence 
Pluto is ſaid to have come with his car, and to have car- 
ried off that goddeſs. This city is now ſmall, but well 
built, and defended by an old caſtle, - 7 
T he province termed Val di Mazara lies on the weſtern 
ſide of the iſland, having Val di Demino on the eaſt, 
from which it is divided by the Fiume Gronde, or Great 
river, and the Val di Noto on the eaſt- ſouth-eaſt, from 
which it is parted by the river Saſo, and is on the other 
ſides encompaſſed by the ſea. It is very mountainous, 
but fertile and well watered, it having near a dozen con- 
{iderable rivers, and many leſſer ones. The principal 


Palermo, the antient Panermus, the moſt conſiderable 
city in the province, and even the capital of the iſland. 
It is ſituated at the bottom of a gulph on the north coaſt, 
ina delightful and extenſive plain terminated by high and 
fertile hills, -which almoſt ſurround it on the land fide, 


| 


* vadore, which defends the narrow entrance 
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in the thirty-eighth degree ten minutes latitude, and the 
5L thirteenth. 
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thirteenth degree forty-two minutes Joggitude. It Bs 
been already mentioned in treating of Meſſina, that Pa- 


lermo diſputes with that city the honour of being the 
Capital of the iſland; and indeed it contains the houſes of 


à great number of the nobility and gentry, with ſeveral 
* fine publie buildings, and the ſtreets are ſtraight, large, 
und regular, particularly a beautiful and ſpacious one 


called Caſſaro, that extends through the whole city, and 
has the viceroy's palace at ↄne end, aid the ſea- ſhore on 
the other tb which it deſcends by a gentle _—_— 9 1 
The viceroy's palace is not only a magnificent ſtruc- 
k 2 adorned with fine ſculptures, paintings, and gar- 
© dens, but alſo ſerves inſtead of a caſtle, it commanding 
| the city by its ſituation, and being flanked by high towers 
and other works. It has a noble piazza before, adorn- 
ed with the ſtatue of Philip IV. of Spain, ſtanding on 
A pedeſtal enriched with trophies in baſſo relievo, and 
with the ſtatues of the four cardinal virtues on the four 


e | 1 
On one ſide of the palace is the great hoſpital of the 

Holy Ghoſt, and on the other the cathedral, an antient 
ſtructure, with four large towers, and richly adorned 
? "within. This city is ſaid to contain upwards of a hun- 
! dred and twenty thouſand inhabitants; it is an archiepiſ- 


copal ſee, has an univerſity, fifty-two monaſteries, and | 


twenty-two nunneries. It has ſeveral fine churches, 

| hdres that of St. Matthew, commonly called de 
I'Anima, which is much admired for its architecture, 
beautiful marble, paintings, and ſtately portico, Among 
the other public buildings is the court of judicature, which 
is equally eſteemed for its largeneſs, the magnificence of 
its archiiecture, its paintings, and other ornaments. Be- 
fore it is a ſuperb fountain, which is eſteemed the moſt 
beautiful in all Italy, both from the number and elegance 
of the baſons, which ſtand one over another, and from the 
great variety of figures which throw water into them. 
The city contains many other fine fountains and mag- 
nificent buildings, particularly the city gate, which is ſo 
wide and lofty that it reſembles a magnificent triumphal 
arch, adorned with a great number of marble figures and 
other ornaments : it ſtands at one end of the long and 
noble ſtreet of Caſſaro, as the viceroy's palace does at 
the other; ſo that from the palace through the whole 
length of the ſtreet you have a proſpect of the ſea, which 
through this ſtately gate reſembles a beautiful canal of a 
ſtupendous extent. ; g 4 
The quay, which runs the whole length of the city, 
from which it is divided by a ſtrong wall, is wide, beau- 
tiful, commodious, and one of the fineſt walks and places 
of reſort about the city. The greateſt part of the quay is 
planted with trees; ſo that one may walk under them 
ſheltered from the ſun and rain, with the port, the mole, 
the forts, and the open ſea full in view. The port is 
very convenient for ſhipping; the long mole extends 
about two hundred fathoms towards the ſouth, and about 
four hundred towards the weſt, in the formof a rectangle: 
at the end of it are two batteries of cannon, and a high 
tower or light-houſe. In themiddle of the mole is a ſmall 
fort, and at the other end, next the land fide, is a for- 


treſs, with four baſtions ; with the arſenal for the gallies, | 


the magazines, and other ſtore-houſes. The port is ſafe 
and commodities every where, except on the ſouth- 
welt ſide, which is full of rocks, that riſe no higher than 

the ſurface of the water, on which account ſhips enter 
it, near the head of the mole juſt oppoſite the city, 


where they have from eighteen to twenty-two fathoms | 


water. | 
Trapani, the antient Drepanum, ſtands on a peninſula 


on the weſt coaſt of the iſtand of Sicily, about forty miles 
to the ſouth-welt of Palermo, and is ftill famous for its 
trade; for number of nobles and gentry who live in 
the city and its neighbourhood ; for the many trading 
veſſels that ſail to and from it; for its ſalt ſprings and 
works, and its having a good coral fiſhery. Ir is 3 
ed on a peninſula, forty-miles to the ſouth- weſt of 
Palermo, and is deſended by a ſquare caſtle. Its haven 
is large; but too much expoſed to the ſouth winds. At 
its entrance is the above caſtle which is ſeated on a rock, 
and ſurrounded with other works and batteries, and alſo 
by the ſea. The town is encompaſſed by a plain wall. 
The hill at the foot of which it ſtands was antiently 
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Gergenti was antiently the preateſi/andrich,@ . 
the! whole- and; it Gand an four, mie — 2 
ſea, on che ſouth-weſt coaſt, ſucty-ſix.miles-to.the ſou 
of Palermo; It roſe, oe of the ruins of the ante, 
 Agrigentuiny though it does uvt-ftandidirefly.on. d. 
fame ſpot. It is ſituated: at the mouth of dhe river 8 
Blaſio, upon # bill, and is-defended by a caſtle @ dr” 
by nature, that there is no acceſs ton ft but at one plac, 
It is che ſee of a biſhop, and is ſaid to have been an 
tiently ten miles in compaſs, and is famons forits tran 
brazen bull, and for his reward was guitly.-conden, 
to have the firſt experiment tried upon himſelf. The ag. 
jacent territory is rich and produces great quantities of 
corn, of which it carries on a conſiderable trade by mes 
of the river and its port, Which lies about five miles ts 
the weſtward, | MAES TS "x PETE $310 8 
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Of the Wands round Sicily; with a. particular Deſeriyan, 
/ Male, and the Knights of that Sand,” 


N principal iſlands round Sicily are, firſt, the 
1 - Liparean iſlands, called by the antients oli and 
Vulcaniæ; theſe lie towards — Sicily, and the 
neareſt is about forty miles diſtant. The volcanges that 
were in ſome of them, and ſtill partly remain, have a. 
ways contributed to the violent winds which continually 
reign in theſe parts; whence the antients ſaid, that 
ZEolus, the god of the winds, reſided here, and accorl. 
. ere erg by his name; and Vulcan being the 
tutelar god of ſuch volcanoes, they were alſo called 
| Vulcan's Iſlands. The moſt remarkable are the ſol. 
loving orice rr St Oban Fate 
Lipari, or Lipara, the largeſt and moſt populous of 
them, is computed to be about eighteen miles in circuit 
including its capes and the windings of coaſt; for it 
is of a very irregular figure. The climate is healthful, 
the air ſerene, and the Bil rich and — — 
wine, and fruit, which grow in great plenty, the inla- 
bitants ſend great * of 9 raiſins into molt 
parts of Europe. It likewiſe produces abundance of ſul- 
phur, allum, and naphthe; and has ſeveral warm baths, 
formerly much reſorted to. The coaſts yield great plenty 
and variety of fine fiſh, In this iſland were formely 
pits emitting ſmoke and fire; but at preſent they hare 
entirely ceaſed. In Lipari ſtands a town of the ſame 
name built on a ſteep rock, with à caſtle, and is the 


ſee of a biſhop. WE N iin 
Volcano, in Latin Vulcania, antiently alſo Thermill, 
Theraſia, and Hiera, or the Holy, is parted from Lipat 
by a narrow channel, and though not ſo large, 71s 
much higher. On the north coalt is a mountain Wi 
top continually emits flames or ſmoke; but more fu- 
riouſly at ſome times than others. 

Stromboli, antiently Strongyle, is of a round lam 
and ſituated on the north eaſt coaſt of Lipari, about tui 
miles from that iſland. It is compu about 


4 


ted to be a 
twelve miles round, but it is wholly uninhabited, dis 
properly-nothing more than a burning mountain 7 
extraordinary height, that continualy caſts forth 
and ſmoke, which are ſeen at a great diſtance at fer 

Another cluſter of ſmall iſlands, named the . 
or Ægades, lie on the weſt coaſt of Sicily; © -— 
Levenzo, theantient Buccina, or Phorbantiaz Favagn 
the antient Capraria, or Ægufa, which 1s-x% 
fruitful ; and Maretamo, the antient Maritun& 0 
are very inconſiderable, we ſhall therefore proceed 
one of much greater conſequence. teln 

The iſland of Malta, the antient Melite, is ſitua 
the thirty-ſixth degree of north latitude, and be Lug. 
the fourteenth and fifteenth of caſt longitude, bxty ry 
liſh miles to the ſouth of the iſland of in of is 
commonly treated of under Italy, Africa. l 
greater proximity to it than to the coaſt of Ac 
was here that St. Paul was bit by 4 Viper, 


wrecked on that coaſt. This iſland is compute : 
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fxty in circumference.” It was untſenty Aiteke more! 
+29 a barren roch, but ſueh quantities of ſoil have! been: 


| ee from Sieily;” that it is now'become a fertile iſlandʒ 


oduces/nomore corn than is barely ſufficient 


, — the inhabitants fix - months" in the year, and 


de delt they porchaße cheap in Sieily7:- The vine pro- 


ed in this iſland is alſo not ſufficient fot its conſump- 
oy it is likewiſe deficient-in wood, Rut, on the 
"ther hand, it has plenty of figs,” melons, and other fine 
fuit; with honey, a great deal of cotton, paſtures 
conſiderable bſheries;- ſea ſalt, and a profitable - coral- 


but the heat is exceſſive both day and night, and 


they have a great number of gnats, which ane thaplague 
| of the county. hed e pa guy + ty, LG 


be annual revenues of this iſland are computed at 
feventy-fix thouſand ſcudi, and the number of its inha- 
hitants amounts to about ſix thouſand; The common 


| people. ſpeak Arabic z but thoſe in genteel circumſtances 


the Italian. LES 


/ The moſt antient inhabitants of Malta of whom we 


he laſt place they po 
the iſland of Cyprus, and in 1308 took the iſle of 


have an account, were the Phæacians, who were driven 
out by the Phœnicians, as they were by the Greeks. - It 


- ſeems afterwards to have been under the dominion of the 
Cuthaginans, from whom it was taken by the Romans. 
Upon the declenſion of the Roman empire, it was firſt 


ſubdued by the Goths, then by the Saracens, from whom 


t was wreſted by the Normans in 1090, after which it 


had the ſame maſters as Sicily, till Charles V. gaveit to 
the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 


Theſe knights aroſe in the following manner : Seve- 
ral trading people of Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, 


had by their trade ſo ingratiated themſelves with the 
Saracen princes, that they were permitted to build a 
church at Jeruſalem, . which was finiſhed in 1248, and 
called St, Maria della Latini. As there was a great re- 
fort to the Holy Sepulchre, the above merchants built an 
hoſpital and oratory for the accommodation of pilgrims, 


which they dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and appoin- 


e certain monks to attend on the pilgrims, who from 
their office were ſtiled Hoſpitallers, and from the church 
of dt. John. Johannites. At firſt they procured neceſſaries 
from Amalfi, but after the conqueſt of Paleſtine, the 
fruit of · thoſe deſtructive croiſades which deſolated Eu- 


rope, Godfrey of Bouillon endowed them with ſeveral 


lands: and his ſucceſſor Baldwin having put them in 


poſſefſion of ſome caſtles and towns, they held a general 


chapter, and elected Raymund di Podio their maſter, 
vho inſtituted an order out of the brotherhood, and made 
them take the vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience ; 
gave them the octangular croſs, and a. black cloak, as 
the badge and habit of their order, and divided them 
into three claſſes, knights, Capellans, and Servanti 
VArmi, This happened towards the cloſe of the ſeventh 
century. The order was confirmed by the pope,' and, 
notwithſtanding their vow of poverty, they obtained con- 
ſderable wealth. They maintained their ground in 
dra and the Holy Land, againſt the continual affaults 
of the Turks, for two hundred years, till loſing Acra, 
poſleſied, in 1191 they removed to 


Rhodes and the neighbouring iſlands, which they held 


for the ſpace of two hundred and thirteen years, during 


which they were {tiled knights of Rhodes; but Solyman 
II. having diſpoſſeſſed them in 1528, after they had made 
a long and brave reſiſtance, they firſt went to Candia, 
and atterwards ſeparating, ſome went to Venice, and 
Others to Viterbo and other places in Italy, eſpecially to 


ice in Savoy. But Charles V. apprehending that So- 
man would dn their account make a deſcent Into Italy, 


= them to Syracuſe in Sicily; and in 1529, conferred 
n them the iſlands of Malta and Gozo, and alſo com- 


— to them the defence of Tripoli, which was then 
is poſſeſſion. From this period they obtained the 
name of knights of Malta. 5 | | 
Mae _ conſiſts. of eight tongues, or nations, the 
mild of which are the French, Italian, Spaniſh, 
>, and German. In France are three tongues, 


namely, thoſe of par Opec 
i gne, and France, pe- 
a fo called, Spain is divided into thoſe of Ar- 

£ and Caſtile, and with the German are united the 
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| prioty of Denmark, Sweden, and Hungary. Tach of 

| thefe countries has contributed to the adyancement of 
the order, eſpecially France; there being three hundred 
commanderies in that kingdom, which, if added to thoſe 
ol other countries, the whole number of knights may 
be computed to amount to three thouſand: yet their 
lofſes by war, and more particularly by the Reform | 
| have been very conſiderable, the order being how deſti- 
tute of the Engliſh, Daniſh, Swediſh, __ Hungarian 
Priories and they have ſuffered gteatly in Germany 
andthe Neerlandage Ir TS » 
The knights muſt be all noblemen, and produce 

| proofs of an illuſtrious anceſtry,: ſuch as have done this 
are ſtiled cavalieri di juſtizia, in contradiſtinction to the 
cavalicri di gratia, ho cannot ſufficiently aſcertain their 
deſcent, yet are made knights on account of their perſo-— 


| nal merits, According to the ſtatues, no natural chil- 


dren, except thoſe of princes, nor perſons under eigh- 
teen years of age, are admitted into the order. They 
engage to be at continual war with the Mahometans 
and all corſairs of that religion; and, as they have a- 
dopted St. Auguſtine's rule, are as a religious order ſub- 
ject to the pope, The grand maſter is ſtiled by fo- 


| reign-princes:Moſt Eminent Highneſs, and is under the 


juriſdiction of no temporal power ; but in what relates 
to the order he is accountable to his council and chapter: 
though, with reſpect to the iſland and inhabitants, he is 
entirely abſolute, His ſubjects ſtile him Moſt Serene 
Eminence ; the knights and others only- Eminence, 
When at home, he uſually wears a long black gown, 
made after a particularly fathion, with a large golden key 
of the Joly Sepulchre hanging by his ſide ; but on a 
journey he dreſſes like a laymang and wears a (word, - 
Priories of the order are eſtabliſhed throughout all the 
popiſh countries in Europe, of which the great prior 
of Germany, eſtabliſhed at Heiterſheim in Briſgaw, holds 
the firſt place. Its adminiſtrator has the dignity of a 
prince of the empire, with a ſeat and voice in the diet 
amomg the princely abbots; and he muſt annually remit 
to the grand maſter, whoſe vicar he is reputed to be, the? 
neceſſary contributions for acting againſt the Mahome-. + 
tans, and the uſual - aſſeſſment payable by every com- 
' mandery.  : NID e 5 
But to return to the iſland : the principal city is that 
of Valetta, ſo called from John de Valetta, the grand 
maſter who laid the firſt ſtone, in the year 1566, an a 
| hill which extends into the ſea; and it has been ſince 
ſo ſtrongly fortihed, that few places exceed it in ſtrength. 
Its walls are of large ſquare ftones, and planted with 
ſeyeral batteries. 'On the point towards the ſea ſtands 
the caſtle of St. Elmo, which is fortified in the modern 
taſte, and defends both harbours z one of which, called 
Marſa Muſcietto, lies at the entrance from the ſea to the 
right of the town, and incloſes a ſmall iſland, on which 
ſtand both a fort and a lazaretto. The other harbour 
on the left ſide is ſimply called Marſa, or the Great 
Harbour, it being the largeſt, ſafeſt, and moſt commodious 
in the iſland.” Its entrance, beſides the caſtle of St. Elmo, 
is guarded by fort Rieaſoli. From the port there is an 
aſcent to the town, which is but ſmall, tho? very beauti- 
ful. It has but two gates, one of which leads to the port, 
and the other to the county 5 


— 


There are ſeveral churches, among which that of 
St. John the Baptiſt is the principal. On one ſide of it 
is a fine ſquare, which a fountain at each corner, 
a large byalding paved with beautiful marble, and with- 
in it are hung up a great number of flags taken from 
the Furks. They allo pretend to have here many relics, 
and in particular St: John the Baptiit's right hand. . - | 

Among the ſeveral noble buildings in the city, is the 
palace of the grand maſter, in which is a magazine of arms 
for thirty-five or forty thouſand men, which are kept 
very clean and in great order. Before this palace is a 
large ſquare, in the midſt of which is a noble fountain, 
that throws up great quantities of water to a conſiderable 
height, and even ſupplies the whole town. T he palaces 
of the conſervatory and treaſure are alſo fine buildings, 
as are alſo the inns. The hoſpital is likewiſe well built 
and the hall for the ſick knights is hung with tapeſtry, 
where they are attended by knights, and ſerved in plate. 


They arg all under a vow of gelibacy ; and yet they make 
. * 
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2 
travellers find entertainment here, till they can get a 


which is almoſt a mile in lengtu. 3 
dry D. ye ee is full of gardens, and very a- 
des of pleaſure. Abaut twelve miles; from 


ſcruple of taking Grecian women for.miſtreſſes, Pon | ide, and 


paſſage to the place to wbich they are bound, and then 


through theic voyage- :-:: 
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ley are furniſhed with proviſions, and their charges paid | munication. with, t 
+; The eus have: a-well built college; and there ate | 


alſo: ſeveral convents and nunneries. Even:the meaneſt 


commodious, from 


reaches from the caſlle of St. Elmo to the Royal Gate 
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alta, Medina, or, Citta Vecchia, that 5 the Old 
' Town, are different games for s foritied den lat han 
on a hill in the middle of the iſland, and-was forme:] 
bove twice as large a8 it is at preſent. It is the ref 
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"I; Punt 14 8 | 
is the iſland of Gozo, which i; 


hs a $15 tvs: $45 455 
Five miles from. Malta 


the city: the grand maſter has a palace built in the form | very wholeſome air, and though mountainous, is almoſt 


of a caſtle, the halls of which are adorned with excellent 


paintings. It has very neat gardens filled with orange, 


citron, and olive trees, with ſeveral beautiful ſountains; though it has many places well watered, and fit for gar- 4 
and at a ſmall diſtanee is a grove ſtocked with game for | dening and paſtute. It has ſame good harbours, defend. 4 

LE n inne SE inhabitants amount to about 
| > ETAL 6,37 1 15 
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all cultivated ; fat the inhabitants delight more in till; 
ather ſort of huſbandry; 
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the land for corn, than in 


ed by three: ſbris, and the ir 
| three thouſand; : 43 F325 791] £5: auth: 
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Its Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, and à particular Ac- 


nerals they contain. The R:uers, Vegetables, and Ani mals 


of the Country. 30-1 f CET LEES #35 £ 1 


*HIS country was formerly known by the name of 
; Iberia and Heſperia, which, like that of Spain; is 


| thought to be derived from three of its antient kings; but 


it has never yet been proved that theſe kings ever exiſted. 
It is not improbable, that the firſt people who came into 


this country ſeeing nothing beyond the ocean, which en- 


vironed Spain on three ſides, imagined themſelves at the 
end of the world, and therefore aſſumed the name of 
Iberians, from a Phcenician word of that import; calling 
the country, itſelf Iberia, and giving the name of Iberus to 


the largeſt river they met with. The Greeks called this 


country Heſperia, from its weſtern ſituation; and to diſ- 
tinguith it from Italy, which had the ſame name, called 
it the Farther Heſperia, It was uſually, called by the 
Romans Hiſpania ; but this is now altered by the inba- 
bitants to. Eſpana, which ſome derive from the Phceni- 
cian word Sepan, or Sepana, a rabbet, this country be- 
ing formerly over-run with theſe animals. The French 
call this country Eſpagne, and we by contraction Spain. 

This, country, including Portugal, is the moſt weſtern 


part of all the continent of Europe, and is a large pe- 
ninſula encompaſſed on every ſide by the ſea, except on 


that part which joins to France, from which it is ſeparated 
by a continued range of mountains called the Pyrenees ; 
on the eaſt and ſouth it is bounded by the Mediterranean, 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic ocean; on 
the weſt by that ocean, and by Portugal, which ex- 
tends along the coaſt; on the north by that part of the 
Atlantic ocean called the Bay of Biſcay, and alſo by the 
Pyrenean mountains; extending between the thirty- 
fixth and forty- fourth degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween the tenth degree weſt, and the third degree eaſt 
longitude, that is, thirteen degrees from eaſt to weſt, 
and eighteen from north to ſouth. The whole circuit 
of Spain, in a continued direction from town to town, 


and from port to port, excluſive of the windings of the 


* 
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count of the Pyrenean and other Mauntains'; with the Mi- 
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or eighteen, hundred miles, including Portugal, which _ | 


was antiently a-part of Spain. 1474 53-3: 


June, July, and, Auguſt, the days are extremely bo, 
| eſpecially in the middle of the country, yet in the night 


a traveller ſhivers with cold. Towards the north, and 


in the mountainous parts, the air is, as uſual, cooler 
than in the ſouth, and near the ſea contracts a moiſture, 
It ſeldom rains, and the winter froſts are never ſo: ſevere 

as to bind up the ground. The want of temperature in 
the heat, and the coolneſs of the nights, is the reaſon that 

ſeed lies a long time in the ground before it ſhoots up; 
ſometimes indeed a cool breeze, by the Spaniards called 
a gallego, iſſues; from the mountains of Galicia; and 


this, without great precaution, occaſions violent, and 


Among the many mountains in Spain, the Pyrenees | 


are the moſt remarkable..  Thefe ſeparate Spain from 
France, and extend from the Mediterranean to the A. 


lantic ocean, which is about two hundred and twelte 
miles, and:in ſome. places are above an hundred miles in 


breadth. They: begin at Vendres, a ſea- port in the 
province of Rouſillon in France, and extend to Fuen- 
tarabia, but under different names. Near Rouſillot. 
they divide themſelves into two branches; that which 
ſeparates the country ſrom Languedoc is called Anu, 
renee; the other, between it and Catalonia, is telmel 
Col de Pertius: between Gaſcony and Amazon lie the 
mountains of Jaca and St. Chriſtine, and the famow 


Pic de Midi which reſembles a ſugar-loaf ſtanding on A | 


a table, and is of a prodigious height. In Navarre 
, tween Pampelona and St. Jean de Pie de Port, ate 
mountains of Adula and Roncevaux. ( 
tains there are only five paſſages out of Spain into France. 
and even theſe are narrow; one of them lead fa. 
St. Sebaſtian's in Guipuſcoa, to St. Jean de Lus f 
ſecond from Maya in Navarre to Annoa 3 the thin bn 
Taraffa in Navarre to Pie de Pott; the fourth ite 
the county of Comminges in Arragon; and wi 
leads from Catalonia to Languedoc. 


* 


The very valleys between the mountains ate ins of. | 


with thick and lofty woods, The uder wege 


„ e 
«2. natural canal runs up inte the land, and. fü. 
rounaing the wn, forms: 2 25 Batheur. On x 1 
. ſte of St. ;Angelo, which has a com 7 
can town Dy'a bridge. The inhabi. 
paar yaa ps about;three thouſand, and formerly the 
8 
houſes make a good ſhe w, they being allfat=roofed, and I ines 83.36} 149256 3 4 $5)" Hig dal. 
built af large ſquare white ſtone, which retains its colour | 
and ſeems unn „ Ibe ſtreets, however, are in- 
their being always up and down hill, 
but they are wide and Rraight, The handſomeſt of theſe | fidence 
of the biſhop of this iſland, and has ſeveral churches ang 


twelve miles in Jehgih, and fix in breadth. It -enjoys 2 


In moſt of the provinces ihe ait is pure and dry, but in 


Over theſe moun-. 
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Spain are Sierra d Oocs, or mount Idubeda, which is a 
"hain extending from the Pyrences to Tortola. At the 


to welt, as far as Cape Finiſterre, To the ſouth, below 
mount. Cayo, another branch, called Oroſpeda, riſes 
adually, and near the ſource of the, T. us takes the 
Anat Sierta Molina, which, farther ſouth, it changes 
chat of Sierra d Alcaraz. FF 
Here the chain turns off to the. ſouth-weſt, ſeparating 
the kingdom of Granada, and extending to the Streights 
According to antient writeis, the mountains of Spain 
are very rich, in gold and ſilver; but the Spaniards chooſe 
nher to import theſe metals from Ametica than to have 
the trouble of ſearching for them in their own country; 
dul the iron mines are worked here with great ill. 
Spain has alſo other minerals, as lead, tin, cinnabar, 
vickſilver, alum, vitfiol, copperas, lapis calaminaris, 
and likewiſe cryſtal, amethyſts, and other gem. 
The great and ſmall rivers in Spain are ſaid to amount 
to an hundred and fifty; the principal of theſe are the 
Minho, which riſes in Galicia; the Douro, which has 
its ſource in Old Caſtile, in a part of the mountains of 
[dubeda; the Tagus rifes in a mountain in New Caſtile; 
the Guadiana allo iſſues from New Caſtile, deriving its 
ſource from ſome lakes, at a ſmall diſtance from 
which it takes its courſe between high mountains, 
and thus conceals itſelf for near three miles, till it 
ſhews itſelf again in ſome fens, but ſoon hides itſelf 
again amidſt reecs and rocks, which probably gave oc- 
cahon to the miſtake of loſing itſelf uncer-ground. 
The Guadalquiver, or Great River, begins its courſe 
in Andaluſia, where ſeveral ſmall ſtreams iſſuing from 
mount Segura unite in a lake, from- whence this river 


flows. From Corduba to Seville, it is paſſable only by : ter ha ey are univei 3 
given to women, and their jealouſy, where either their 


ſmall craft; but from the laſt City to its mouth it is na- 
vigable by fhips of burthen, though dangerous on ac- 
count of its many ſand-banks. The Ebro riſes in the 
mountains of Santillane, in Old Caſtile, from two 
ſprings, and receives upwards of thirty brooks in its 
courſe, becoming navigabie near Tudela-: its naviga- 
tion, however, is dangerous, on account of its many 
rocks: at length it diſcharges itſelf with great rapidity 
into the Mediterranean, and its: mouth forms the little 
iſland of Alfacs. | 3 | 

The country in general labours under à great ſcarcity 
of corn, which is principally owing to the neglect of 
agriculture ; for though the ſoil be in many places ex- 
tremely dry, and the growth of vegetables obſtructed in 


the day-time by the exceſſive heats, and by the intenſe | 
cold of the nights, yet it appears from hiſtory, that | 


Spin former!y enjoyed great plenty of corn. It however 
abounds in the moſt delicious fruits, as figs, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, pears, - peaches, al- 
monds, cheſnuts, common nuts, &c. and alſo produces 
very good ſaffron. The Spaniſh wines, particularly 
ack, are eagerly bought up by foreiga nations ; 
the value of the wines and raifins annually exported out 
of the country about Malaga alone, amount to a mil- 
lion and an half of piaſtres, an imaginary coin of about 
three ſhillings and ſeven pence value. | 151 
Several parts of the country alſo produce ſugar- canes. 
Spain likewiſe enjoys great plenty of exquiſite. boney, 
and fl in abundance 5 but little flax and hemp. Salt 
exported in conſiderable quantities, a great deal of 
A. alt being made in the maritime parts of Andaluſia, 
ag ye Valencia, where the ſun ſerves inſlead of 
Are. igi i -aſh 1 
from 54 — pe 2 = oy _ 
In this country are alſo innumerable flocks of fine 
ange? Fart of which, during winter, feed in the plains, 
N in ſummer are driven up into the mountains; and 
| _ . are produced the beſt wool: others are al- 
— . in one place. The number of ſhepherds in 
2 M been computed at forty thouſand. The beſt 
hs at of Old Caftile, t h the Spaniſh wool is 
1 a', extremely fine and valuable. Andaluſia and 
oy de particularly famous for their fine borſes. 
Mew 6... here alſo a great number of large and hand- 
3 ules, ſome of which are ſeventeen hands high, 
"ry * burdens ; but Spain has ſew horned 
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cattle. In Andaluſia ate caught the wild bulls for, the; 
bull fights. _ PISS | ; * 5 
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be maritime parts of the country, particul rly thoſs 
of Gallicia and Andaluſia, abound in fiſh, and, among 
others, in ſturgebn, tunny; .falmon,, haddeck, lam 
preys, &c. but for want of a 1 roper improvenRnt of 
the fiſhery, Spain, according to. ſtariz, annually pur- 
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chaſes falt-fiſh from foreigners to the amount of above 
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three millions of piaſtres, 


Spain 18 thinly inbalited, and of their Poverty, notwit 
America. Thus: Language, Religion, and the [ncove- 
mences ſuffered by Traveller. 3 


＋ H E Spaniards are grave - and ſolemn in their be- 
haviour, and are not always dreſſed in a ſhort cloak 


They ate remarkable for frugality, love of pomp, fidelity, 


are very jealous of thcir honour, when once engaged; 
and the baron de Monteſquieu obſerves, in his Spirit of 
Laws, that“ The dpaniards have been in all ages fa- 
* mous for their honeſty. Juſtinian mentions their fide- 
«© lity ia keeping whatever wes entruſted to their cate; 
<< they have frequently ſuffered death rather than reveal 
da ſecret. They have ſtill the ſame fidelity for which 
„they were formerly diſtinguiſhed. All the nations 
* who trade to Cadiz truſt their fortunes to the Spa- 
„ niards, and have never yet repented it. 
On the other. hand, they are univerſally too much 


wife, daughter, fitter, or even miſtreſs, is concerned, 


ſeldom fails to end in bloodſhed ; for they think no 


means too cruel, baſe, or unjuſt, to wipe off any ſtain 


chat is caſt upon their honour, or to gratify their te- 


venge. Pride of birth is no where carried to a greater 
height ; and the infinuation that a'man is deſcended from 
the Moors, is ſufficient to make him ſtab the flanderer, 
or procure his being privately aſſaſſinated. In ſhort, 
they have a mixture of the moſt amiable virtues and the 
moſt ſhocking vices ; and while they affect a haughty air 


to thoſe with whom they are unacquainted, no people in 


, % 


the world are more courteous to thoſe with whom they 


are intimate. 3 * 
As to their food, they are very moderate in their 


— — 


eating, and can make a meal of olives, a ſallad, a little 
garlic, or a few roots ; but perſons of fortune have ſeve- 
ral expenſive diſhes. The men dine by themſelves, and 
their wives and children eat together. #7 


which they derived from the Moors. They are much 


home by the jealouſy of their huſbands. 1 
The kingdom of Spain is faid to contain about ſeven 
millions and a half of inhabitants; but it would ſupport 
more than twice that number, was it properly cultivated. 
It is ſaid, in the time of the Goths and the Moors, it 


contained between twenty and thirty millions of people, 


in America; but now it is thinly inhabited. The uſual 
reaſon aſſigned for this is, fiſt, the expulſion of the 
Moors; for when Ferdinand the Pious took Seville from 
them, in 1248, the ſeveral diſtricts of this kingdom con- 
tained a hundred thouſand populous towns and villages ; 
and when Ferdinand the Catholic reduced the kingdom 
of Granada, it conſiſted of fifty fortified towns, beſides an 
infinite number of ſmaller places, the greateſt part of 
which were afterwards demoliſhed. Another grand cauſe 
of the want of inhabitants is the decay of arts and manu- 
factures which formerly flouriſhed here, and the heavy 
taxes by which the people are oppreſſed. But perhaps 
the greateſt enemy to the populouſneſs of the country 
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The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Spaniards, the Reaſon 970 | 
anding ths; mmenſe Quantity of Gold and Silver. ſent from 


and coat, nor do they always appear abroad with a long 
ſword, curled whiſkers, and a pair of ſpectacles on the noſe, 


valour, intrepidiiy, and abhorrence of drunkennels ; they 


The women are generally very lean, and very amorous * 
they bave black eyes, flat boſoms, ſmall ſeet, and long 
and | garments. They ſit croſs-legged on carpets, a cuſtom 


and might yet be very powerful, if it had no poſſeſſions 


are the convents, by which no leſs than two hundred 
thouſand perſons are teltrained. from propagating their 
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addicted to painting, though they are kept very much at 
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fpekies: for if a family have more than vne or tro ſons, 
the eldeſt muſt at any rate be a gentleman, aud the feſt 
Monks! Fe way öf Ring among the Spaniards,” par- 


tcularty in heir eiting and drinking, alſo contributes] Wfilfingiy; and, when they gall them; dice 
to tender them unffuftful; for in te üſe of ſpices, pars as vent a ſigh after fret dom. Under any diz 
either in views of  ayarice of ambition, the 


ticularly of pepper, they know no bounds.” Their wines 

are alſo 7570 and inflammatory ; and yet, after à meal 

they add to theſe a very fiery ſort of brandy. On the 

other hand, they are no leſs immoderate in the uſe 6f 

cooling foods and drinks, and the conflict of ſuch diſcor 

dant qualities muſt nedeflarily.produte great diſorders in 

5 the body. Leanneſs is here ſo general, that a fleſhy 
corpulent man is batdly. to be met with; and there are 
few or no'countries Where Toſs: of fight is fo common. 

_ © Small as the number of inhabitants are, yet their po- 

verty is-rematkable, for they not only live in a country 

capable of ſupporting many millions more than it does, in 

the greateſt plenty, but have prodigious ſums poufed in 

from America. Savala computes that, from the year 1442, 

when America was diſcovered, to-1731, above fix thou- 
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Spaniards are indeed mere faves to the erg p fg 


gentleman, and the tet artfully hoodwink" then thar "Mey "#6 Hot Pete 


chairs of their Alavery, or if they petevive ei he” 
nat 6 much, 
J. </oÞÞdin}tthent 
att be re re Pape nd To ah 
theilt dreadful inquifition* ar hand, 'WEIch" ſeizes Poſß 0 
honour and life; fo that petfons 'of the med wan: hy 
innocence eſteem it a pitticulat favout rd come 705 
with the fofs f their fortones: I ordet'ts be tale mw 
for a Jew or Mabometan; and conſequently 6 ew... 
pet not” az ok all one Pad, bot to be bie an”; 
Was till lately fufficient for Bip not to lobe . | 
and not to have worked on Pfiday or Sathich ben 
though the informer was only ſoche menial fees mia 
| of whom-are ſpies to the inquiſition, "and, Betrajer of 
the families in which they lire. 
Ide court of | inquifition was fiſt introdvegg in 14-9 
by king Ferdinand the Catnelle, apd queen Tabel: 
the ſuggeſtions of John de Torquemada, 3 19 Pike 


fand milhions of pieces of eight in regiltered. gold and 
filver have been imported into Spain,  exclulive of far 
greater ſums unregiſtered, beſides thoſe received by foreign 
merchants from the Spanich dominions in America. It 
even appears that, ohe year with another, Spain receives 
from their American colotiies above twenty - ſix millions 
LES, of peros, or pieces of eight: yo Uſtariz computes, that 
all the coined and wacht gold and filvet in, paip,. in- 

cluding that belonging to churches and private perſons, 
. x ſcarcely amounts to one hundred millions of piaſtres. 
The two principal cauſes of this poverty ate the want 

of induftry in the Spaniards in agriculture, handicrafts, 

and manufactures, which occaſion the country to be an- 

nually drained of many millions ſor corn and foreign 

goods. The fecond is, the inſatiable avarice of the 

cletgy, who prattiſe a thouſand arts to obtain the polleſ-: 

ſion of the wealth of the country. To them not only 

belong moſt of the towns and eſtates, and theſe like their 

ns are exempt from all public taxes, but they alfo 

turn both the living and the dead to their profit ; while 

| | the laity of _ ranks implicitly eomply with all their ſor- 
| = did views. The Mendicant friars, who have divided all 
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families among themſelves, tax every one according to 

their condition; and when they knock at a door there is 

; no refuſing them, though they ſcarce condeſcend to re- 

| turn thanks for what they receive. All wills are drawn 

7 | up by them, and that commonly when the teſtator is near 
| the laſt gaſp, by which means they often impoveriſh 

A | | widows and children, by aſſigning in the will the right- 

ful inheritance to what they unjuſtly call pious uſes. 

| Few marriages are made without their negotiation ; and 
as by this means they become father-confeſlors, they are 

the deſpotic lords of the whole family; the caſh, the 

manner of living, equipage, children, and ſervants, 

ate all ſubject to their controul. Their commerce, which 

is free from all duties and payments, and carried on 

| © partly by privilege and partly clandeſtinely, is likewiſe 

| a rich fund to them, eſpecially if confidered with reſpeR 
to their aftoniſhing failures, without paying a ſhilling, 

and their lf the ſanction of their names to cover the 

- merchandize of others; an abuſe which the governtgent 
has in vain endeavoured to ſuppreſs. 3 
| The language uſed in moſt of the provinces is that 

3 which they call Caſtellano, and Eſpannol, or Spaniſh/ 

- which has the neareſt affinity to the Latin, both in the 

words and compoſition, of any language in Europe: but 

in Catalonia and Valentia the common people uſe a dia- 


” 


and corrupt, that it is not underſtood by any other pro- 
vinces. ? . 1 
The popiſh religion is practiſed in Spain with the 
greateſt ſcrupuloſity and pomp. In no country is there 
more praying and ceremony, and leſs real Chriſtianity. 
| | Fhe Virgin Mary is more reſpected and adored among the 
Spaniards than God himſelf, as appears even from their 
| compliments: the expreſſion of God be with you, the 
uſual compliment at parting, does not convey the ſame 
mark of affection as that of the Virgin be with you, which 
they imagine expreſſes a much warmer cordiality. Thus 
ſwearing by the Supreme Being is eſteemed a trifle, but 


who was the fitft inquiſitor.” Ac Nagtid it eoliits of 1. 


inquiſitor-general and fix counſellors, one of bo ix 
always # Dominican, two judges, one fiſcal, and fee 
other officers and affiſtants. The number 6f the families 
who are dilperſed all over Spain, as lpies and informer 
are computed at about twenty tho vid,” Un der "the, 
fupreme court art others in the principal cities in ie 
kingdom, and bven in the Candty Minds, fee Cu 
thagena, and Lima. But the Re, Mr. Claike obe, 


that the power of this tribunal is now declliing yet 


viſibly, and ſeems haſtening to its fall; for the prefect 
king of Spain has taken a Folder lep 10 home the in- 
quifition than any of the Philips or Charles's who went 
before him. The inquiſitor-general Navin 7 thought pro- 
per to publiſh a liturgy Which he had Ticenfed without 
conſulting his majeſty,” the King, with à very proper 


| ſpirit, put the inquiſitor under an arreſt, and immedinel 


ſent, him guarded with a file of grenadiers into exi 
in a convent at a great diſtance from'Madrid,” 80 deitt- 
* mined and reſolute a meafure as this alarmed the whole | 
body of the clergy; they moved heaven and earth to 
obtain the inquifitor's recall; but for ſowe time tte 
king remained inflexible. The common people wete 
now taught by the prieſts to fay, that his catholic mi- 
jeſty was no good catholic. ia his heart. At length, tow- 
ever, the king reſtored the inquiſitor to his liberty; but 
in ſuch a manner, as that prelate had no reaſbo to ti. 
umph'; for at the time of releaſing bim bis majelly pub- 
liſhed a very ſpirited edi, which was dated on the twet- 
ty-ſeventh of November, 1761, by which he greatly | 
limited their power. 
Amidſt the great decreaſe of the inbabitants in Spain, 
the body of the clergy have ſuffered ho diminution; but 
has wther been gradually increaſing, infomuch that 
Uſtaria computes the number of eecleſiaftics and ther 
ſervants at two hundted and fifty thouſand, © The king 
tominates all biſhops and arctibiſhops, who areaftetwats 
confirmed by the pope. In 1752 an agreement was ei- 
tered into between the king and the pope, wherein to: 


latter ceded to ihe former the homination'to all foal 
benefices ; which has not only conſiderably ſtrengthened 
the King's power over the clergy, but alſo keeps thoſe 
vaſt furs of money in the country, 'which uſed 8 
expended in journies to Rome, for the folicting o ooh 
nefices. The king can alſo tax the ecclzſialtical poſe! 
ſions according to his pleaſure. However, the po" 
of the pope and bis nuncio is fill very Extenſive bes, 


* 


1 ect of the old French, or rather Gaſcon; but ſo mixed though no bull can be publiſhed without a written by 


miſſion from the king. ä 
One of the Feine inconveniences a tran 4 fi 5 
this country is, the miſerable accommodation to Ne 
with on the public roads. The Kev. Mr e 
you muſt abſolutely carry your proviſions and d * 
along with you, and even then, unlefs you ęan hear 1 
tigue well, lie down in your eloathe, eat eg en ry 
and cheeſe 3 -unleſs you can fleep whit E 1 
riſe the moment you are called, and ſe E il 
the morning before the heat comes on, you We 
as a traveller. It is a good method to carty ded 10's , 
with you, hard eggs, fome portable ſoup, tei, ge, 


by the Virgin is conſidered as the height of impiety. The 


And faft; 1d 
» 


ſpirituous liquors, not forgetting even pepp*f 
E-= 1; F 


wie, Al 
not, becau 


ige, always to buy, them Khethec you, want them or. 
duce, A kate, fork, and 


© they are contraband, and may occaſion the detentibn, 
not the ſcizure of your baggage. You I 
have as few books. as poſſible, for the, inquili 
ine then, 20 ied tet ok whores le 
| 535 e 
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(f the Piepen "of the Spaniards ; particularly of their 


Bull Fat, Plays, and ather Amuſements, 
E bell begin our account of the diverſions and 
paſtimes of the Spaniards, with a deſcription of 

the dull · feaſt exhibited in the Piaga Mayor at Madrid, 
upon occaſion of his catholic. majeſty's public entry into 


ji capital, on the fifteenth of July, 1760, which we | 


fl! give from the account publiſhed by the Rey, Mr, 
Cake The ſquare, which is large, was thronged with 


people, and all the balconies ornamented wich differeat 


boden fs, and crowded from. the top to the bottom | 


of the houſes 3 the avenues to the ſquare were built up 
into balconies, and a ſloping ſcaffold placed round for the 
common people, and raiſed about eight or nine feet from 
te god, Gi det dds io; 
Firſt came the coaches of the cavaliers, four in num- 
ber, of a ſingular make, with glaſſes at the ends, and 
quite open at the ſides ;, the cayaliers were placed at the 
doors of their coaches, from . whepce they bowed to 
the people in the balconies as t „e round the quare, 
and were accompanied by their ſponſors, the dukes of 


Oſuna, Banos, Arcos, and Medina Cæli. Before the | 


royal family came a company of halberdiers, followed by 
{:yen or eight of the king's coaches, preceding his coach 


of late, which was extreme], rich, with red and gold or- | 


naments, and beaulyfu] going pannels, Then came a | 
coach with ſome of the great officers ; and next came 
the king and queen in à very ſumptuous coach of blue, 
with all the ornaments of Maze ek and a crown at 
the top: the trappings of the horſes were likewile ſiluer, 
with large white plumes. They were, followed by the 
coaches of the prince of Aſtuxias, the two infantas, and 
Don Lewis, with their attendants. i” 


o 


Their majeſſies ſeated. themſelves oppoſite to the bal- 
cony of the Engliſh ambaſſador, in which was our au- 
thor, in a gilt balcony, with a canopy and Curtains. of 
ſczrlet and gold, Oa the right hand of the king's. bal- 
cony were placed the reſt of the royal family, and on 
| theleft the gentlemen of the bed-chamber in a row, all 

reſſed in a very fine uniform of blue and red, richly 


1 5 
1 


embroidered with gold. The halberdiers marched from | 
the king's balcony, which was in the center of one ſide, 
and forming themſelves into two lines fronting different 
Vays, cleared the ſquare of the crowd, who retired into 
ihe ſcaffolds eiected for them; after which the halber- 
diers formed themſelves into a line before the ſcaffold, 
under the king's balcony. Then two companies of boys, 

«Id in an uniform, with caps and red taffety jackets, 
_ with buckets of water in thejr hands and watered: 
my be as they croſſed over it to the oppoſite ſide: the 

xd tef alguazils of the city now came mounted on hae: 
3 ” cONered With trappings ;z they were drelled in the 
una 1 habit, black, with flaſhed fleeyss, great white 
fee 129. 20d hats with plumes of different coloured 

our. th theſe magiſtrates advanced towards the king's 
— 1 J. were obliged to Ray the 

6 elve hi { v1 
the Fink, 2 troops belonging to the cavaliers aſcended 
Iverice 2 large companies dreſſed in ſilk Mooriſh 
45 ey We ily and elegantly ornamented. wich lace and 
then 9801 theſe firſt bowed to the king's ba conys; and 
elegant Goo bloc hon round the ſquare ; and, from, the 

Saat lingularity and variety of their uniforms appeared 


it | 1 ] 
tion will 
4 bY of 
* % 
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in England. - - EY, | By 

My apprehenſions, ſays our author, were at firſt prin- 
Cipally excited for the men on foot; but the knights are 
in much more danger, their horſes being too full of fire 


to be exactly governed; they cannot therefore ſo well 
avoid the aim, and are liable to be every moment over- - 


thrown with their horſes, if their attendants by their fide 
do not aſſiſt them. Two beautiful horſes were neyer- 


Y | theleſs gored; one of which was overthrown with his 
rider, but fortunately the man eſcaped any miſchief from 


his fall, The courage of theſe horſes is ſo great, that 
they have been often known to advance towards the bull, 
when their bowels were trailing on the ground, 


world, whether it be conſidered merely with reſpet to 
the ſplendor of the ſight, or as an exertion of the amaz- 
ing agility and dexterity of the performers. The Spa- 
niards wy ſo devoted to it, that even the women would 
pawa their Jaſt rag to ſee it. Nothing can be imagined 
more crowded than the houſes even to the tops of the 
tiles, and dearly enough do they pay for their pleaſure, 
pent together in the hotteſt ſun, and with the moſt ſuf- 


focating heat that can be endured. This is certainly a 


remnant of Mooriſh, and perhaps Roman barbarity, and 
will not bear the ſpeculations of the cloſet, or the com- 
paſſionate feelings of the tender heart; but, on the other 
hand, it has all the good effects of chivalry, in exciting 
in the minds of the ſpectators a diſpoſition to hardy ac- 
tions, without the horror that prevailed in former times, 
of diſtinguiſhing ' bravery to the prejudice of out own 
{pecies, '-: It teaches to deſpiſe danger, and that the ſureſt 


way to pvercome it is to lock it calmly and ſtedfaſtly in 


extremely beautiful. 


After them came the four knights | 


the face, and to afford a faithful and generous aſſiſtance to 
thoſe engaged with us. in enterprizes of difficulty. 
a The 


This 5 he adds, is one of the fineſt in the 
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enough to be heard by the people in the boxes. The 


petually changing, in order to ſhew the expenſive variety 


-  ber's blocks which he placed upon the ſtage, which he 
firſt dreſſed in mens cloaths; but then undrefling them, 


| pelled to bear his croſs; when he kneeled d 
cried, Padre mi ! Padre mi 7 © Father, father, why haſt 
4c thou foriaken me! After this the fellow placed him - 
ſelf againſt the wall, with his hands extended, as if on 
the croſs, and there imitated the expiring agonies of the 


put on his wig and coat, joined the reſt of the actors in 
ceraments; and the play was concluded by Chriſt appear- 
and there were two other Engliſh gentlemen in the ſame 


treſs, and many other pretty fights ; but the interlude 


ated the miſtre 


; 4 


Tbe bull-feaſt in the Plagz Miyor is never exhibited | 
but upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, as the acceffipn or 
marriage of their kings, and is attended nk very great 
expence, both to his majeſty and the city. But there 
js a theatre built without the walls, where there ate bull - 
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feaſts every ſorimigbt, which to comviſſeurs are greatly |<. 
preferable” to the others, the bulls being more furious, |. 


and the danger greater to thoſe who ſight them; but therg, 
is little difference in their manner of engaging them. 

We ſhall now give ſome idea of the Spaniſh theatre, 
which our author viſited at the ſeaſon ſor acting the autos, 
or plays, in ſupport of the catholic faith. The theatre 
made a goodappearance with reſpeQ to its ſae and ſhape, 
but was rather dirty and'illighted, and, what was worſe, 
had an equal mixture of day- light and candles. The 
prompter's head appeared through a little trap-door, a- 
Te Th level of the ſtage; and he read the play loud 


pit made a motley appearance, many ſtanding in their 
night-caps and cloaks; while officers and foldiers were 
interſperſed among the dirtieſt mob. The'fide and front 
boxes were filled by perſons well drefſed, 'and that which 
anſwered to our two ſhilling gallery was filled with wo- 
men, all in the ſame uniform, a dark petticoat, and a 
white woollen veil. The actors were dreffed in richer 
clvaths than thoſe in England, and theſe they are per- 
of their wardrobe. | | HS 2 
After ſome tedious and infipid ſcenes, came on an in- 
terlude of humour. One of the comedians addreſſed a 
lady who ſung very prettily, and offered her a puiſe of 
money: in the mean while a man brought in three bar- 


dreſſed them in womens apparel, after which came in 
three men who had a fancy to attempt theſe three Jadies ; 
but they were inflexibly coy, and it was not long before 
their gallants diſcovered their miſtake. At length after 
fome long tireſome unintereſting ſcenes full of fuſtian and 
bombaſt, an actor, dreſſed in a long purple robe, in the 
eharacter of Chriſt preached to the four quarters of the 
world in their proper dreſſes; Europe and America heard 
him gladly, but Aſia and Africa remained incorrigible. 


Our Saviour was ſoon after blind-folded, buffeted, ſpit |. 


upon, bound, ſeourged, crowned with thorns, and com- 


o * ©» N - 


| 
own and 


bleſſed Saviour; after which one of the actreſſes unbound 
him, took off his crown and ſcarlet robes, and he having 


a dance. After this one of the actreſſes, in a very long 
ſpeech, explained the nature, end, and deſign of the ſa- 


ing in a ſhip triumphant. | 
Soon after our author went to ſee a regular comedy, 


box with him. They underſtood very little of the deſign 
of the firſt act; they ſaw a king, a queen, an enchan- 


— 


was extremely low. The ſcene was intended for the 
inſide of a Spaniſh inn, during the nigbt : there were 
three feather-beds, and as many blankets brought upon 
the ſtage ; the queen and her maids of honour perſon- 
of the inn and her maids; and ac- 
cordingly fell to making the beds. After this fix men 
came in to lie there, and one of them being a mifer had 


. 


rolled up his money in twenty or thirty pieces of r. 
They . undreſſed before the ladies by pullin off f ſix 
or ſeven pair of breeches, and as many coats and waiſt- 
coats, and got into bed two by two: when behold, the 
jeſt conſiſted in ſeeing them kick the cloaths off one an- 
other, and then fight, as the ſpeQator is to ſuppoſe, in 
the dar. The abſurdity of this ſcene, and the in- 
«© comprehenfible ridiculouſneſs of it, made us, ' fays our 
« author, laugh immoderately. The fight of the fea-' 
«© ther- beds, the men kicking and ſprawling, the peals 


|; lignifies a ſword, and they are ſo painted on their 
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amazement, 
At other times the enchan. 
k | ooh, and reſtored to life with a n 
In ſhort, after ſevetal ridichlous incitents,. the enchan. 
treſs renounces the devil and al his works, and in the 
concluſion embtaces the catholic” faith, and declares he 
will adhereto that alone. — But it can hardly be ſupnoſes 
that theſe abſurd dramatic pieces are the beſt of the kind. 
and indeed they are faid'to have ſome that are excellent 
| 2s thoſe of Lopez de Vaga, which come neareſt to out 
„% M, A OT WIE TY 09% gg 
Tbe taſte for gallantry amm dancing prevais in Spain 
univerſally, and they are the two ruling paſſions of the 
country. The latter is ſo much their favourite enter- 
| tainment, that their greateſt matrons never think them- / 
ſelves excluded by age from this diverſion; and you may 
fee the grand-mother, mother, and daughter, all joining 
in the ſame dance. The two moſt favourite and univer. 
bal Spaniſh dances are the ſequedillas and the fandimgs : | 
the firſt is ſomething like bur ey; the ſecond is a very 
antient dance, and though originally Roman, yct the 
Spaniards have mixed ſomewhat of the Mooriſh along 
with it: they are exceſſively fond of it, and it is danced 
by the firft nobility, as well as by the common people. 
Ide military turn of the Spaniards appears in many of 
their diverſions, and even in the very terms and language 
they uſe at cards: hombre in, Spanifh ſignifies a man, and 
from thence we derive our game at ombre: the four 
principal cards are called matadores, or murderers, be- 
cauſe they win all others. Spadills is the little fword, or, 


as we call it, the ace of ſpades ; for adh, in Spaniſh, 


cards. „F a 
It is uſual with the Spaniards both to breakfaſt and 
ſup in bed; their breakfaft is uſually of chocolate, tea 
being ſeldom drank by them. Their dinner is generally 
'&c. all boiled together; If it be a richer or more expen- 
'ſive mixture of meats” and delicacies, it is then termed 
an alla podrida, or what we call an ois. They are fond 
of garlic; and it is a proverb among them, that olives, 
ſallad, and raddiſhes, are food for gentlemen. 
Tue Spaniards generally ſleep after dinner. 
Though the men ard women all wear the fame dreſs 
in the ftreet and at maſs, yet the ladies in their private 
viſits wear as great a variety of dreſs, and of a much 
richer ſort than thoſe of England. The ſpirit of jealouly 
is fo far worn out, that the married ladies of Madrid hare 
each their profeſſed lover, juſt as the Italian ladies hare 
chers, oo 8 pn 
Their evening's airing is to the laſt degree infipid : you 
ſee nothing but a ſtring of coaches following one 5 
other, filled with people of faſhion : here a duke and 1 
confeſſor; there à couple of ſmart young abbes ; here : 
whole family grouped together,  hufband, wife, an 
children. When they take their airing on gala or 8 1 
days, all their footmen are dreſſed in laced liveries, W 
plumes of feathers in their hats. 
' The number of ſervants kept by the gran 
people of the firſt faſhion, is immoderate. 
have three or four hundred domeſtics, 0 
ambaſſador, in compliance with the taſſe of the apa 
keeps near a hundred. As br Nee pr 
drove with four mules, they have two poſt 1415 1 der 
generally four and ſometimes ſix footmen ber; 5 
coaches, In the hot weather they take out the! 7 
backs of their coaches, for the ſake of the * a ey have 
"Fhey ſeldom uſe ſedans; and when uy he hindmeſ 
always two' footmen who go on each ſi * 1 fall: 


—— 
* 


« of applauſe that echoed through the houſe, were truly 


| chairman, in order to hold him up, let Ee re 
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ESpatiards are far from being wanting in Capacity 
for the ſciences, yet little progreſs can be expected 
ſrom them while they are debarred the uſe of rheir na- 
ul talents. "The Gergy wot Being very Towrned mie 
ſes, it is eim of pblicy with them to ſoppreſs all 
ſceotifical knowledge” among tlic laity 5" and thr order'to 
keep them in ignorance and ſubjection, they brand all 
ſterary reſearches with the name of hereſy Hence, tho 
Spin has noleſ3 than twenty-two: univerſities, and ſeve- 
nl academies, among which is one at Valladolid for geo- 
 paphy x yet are they under ſuch feftrictione, -that thoſe 
' who attend them carr never make any figure in literature, 
The bookſellers in Spain ſcarcely dare to keep a valuable 
bock in their ſhops, on any remarkable ad intereſting 
ſubje& ; the inquiſition being extremely vigil ant in ſup- 
| may tend to open their eyes. They have pretences al- 


# is * F , 
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ways ready for ſeizing foreign books, though they have 
ways ready 18 . n ana and Almiranta, which ſerved as: convoy for eight or 
twelve ſhips that put to ſea from Cadiz every March or 


not the leaſt relation to religion. Indeed, moſt of the 
books publiſhed in the Spanifh language are printed out 
of Spain, few printing-houſes being to be ſcen there, and 
the far greateſt part of their paper is imported from 
VVT 
With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of divinity, it con- 
fiſts, much as it formerly did, in the ſtudy of the fathers, 
councils and decrees of the popes and their canons, and 
in ſyſtems of Thomatic and Auguſtine theology, ' The 
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(wwey lee eff nde: procets 4 tirks, and (et ip fot et- 


fons of quality. The great duties likewiſe: on 


| ſtuffs rendet "them dearer than the foreign. Thus the 


 Spanigeds part with the produQs of their own countty, 
And with the treaſures of Ameriea, to foreigners, who ſup- 
bly them with bread, and every chisg that can contribute 
% EonVenionce=tnd ſplendor It Has indeed been ſaid, 


chat of late the Spaniſh manufsckäres ate in « thriving 
fine cloths; beſides works 


way, and that they make very 
in gold und ſilver ; but this will not probably be laſting ; 

atleaſt it will be a long time before they are able to ſupply 
the wants of their on country, ſo ss to exclude foreigri 
— . ĩðâ w ĩ $310, Ap pe 70 


Spain is enbemely Well fituated for "VER und u ies 
** | tion z they mighr' be heir on carriers; but this advan: = 


tage they neglectz and leave it to other maritime nations; 
who tutn'it to a very good account,” The Spaniards in- 
deed deny them all acceſs to their poſſeſſions in America, 
and are o jealous of having that trade 'confined only to 
themſelves, that no foreign ſhips muſt even approach 
their coaſt :' yet of this com̃mefee, which is carried on in 
their on ſhips, 'they have the leaſt profit, they being 
little more than factors for the French, Engliſh, Dutch, 
and ſtalians, who ſend their goods to America by them, 


and have the greateſt ſhare in their returns of gold, ſilver, 


and other commodities.” oO TD 
Phe trade to America was formerly catfried on by the 
flota' and galleons. The flota, or Plate fleet, conſiſts of 
a certain number of ſhips, ſome'belotiging to the king, 
and others to merchants: theſe uſed to ſet fail from 
Cadiz to Mexico about Auguſt, unlading at Vera Cruz, 
and returning to Spain in eighteen or nineteen months. 
The. galleons were two men of war, called Capitana 


Rell Their firſt port was Carthagena, on the coaſt of 
Terra Firma; from thence, by way of the Havannah, 
they returned to Spain. But face the years 1735 and 
1737, the flota and galleons have been diſcontinued, and 
the trade to America carried, on in regiſter ſhips, which 
any merthants may ſend, on obtaining permiſſion from 


| the council of the Indies. Theſe fail from Cadiz directly 


; * 


knowledge of the learned languages, and explication of | to Lima, Buenos Ayres, Maracaibo, Carthagena, Hon- 


the text of the ſacred writings, have little to do with it. 


To this tract of criticiſm they are almoſt utter ſtrangers, | 


though they are well verfed in cafuiſtry, which makes a 
conſtant part of the ſtudies preparatory to the paſtoral 


ce, V 
Ia hiſtory the Spaniards have had many valuable writers; 
tit is dangerous to deſcend too near to the preſent time; 
beſides, his preſent majeſty has abſolutely forbid any of 
his ſubjects to write the hiſtory of Charles V.. 
In phyſie and ſurgery, Mr. Clarke ſays, they are at leaſt 
two centuries behind the Enghſh ; but where the people 
are perſuaded that ſaints, miracles, and charms can be 
procured to cure the moſt inveterate diſeaſes, there muſt 
be little inclination to have recourſe to art. However, 
they ſtill praQiſe copious bleeding in moſt diſeaſes, and 
botany is much ſtudied. © ..... B15 11 
In poetry they have many writers, beſides the celebrat- 
ed Lopez de Vega, who wrotethe Feruſalem Conquiftada, 


tragedies, comedies, &c. Their ſongs have a wonderful. 
at of ſimplicity, and in ſome of them are much ſentiment 
28 well as dignity: thoſe upon love are extremely chaſte; 
and ſome have a pleaſing air of romance ; but are moral, 
bare, majeſtic, penſive, like the people themſelves. 
be moſt celebrated writers of humour in proſe are 
Tvantes and Guevara; the moft famous work of the 
er 13 the E/ Diablo Caxue!s, which la Sage modernized 
Non romance, known in Engliſh by the title of The 
Vevil on two Sticks. ht ek” pt Det 
* dete dere a want even of the me neceſſary trades ; 
5 N = few they have, the greateſt part are in the 
re we the F rench, who are very numerous in this 
Jide 7 3 for the natives, beſides their averſion to work, 
Deg to ſtoop to labotious employments. © They are 
of bo vets entirely without manufactures, eſpecially 


ing con. 9913 but theſe fall far ſhort of that flouriſh. 


tra Conga to which they might be brought: and as 


1 and merchants are looked upon with contempt, 


duras, Campeche, and Vera Cruz, | 
In 1728 an exclufive charter was granted to a compan) 
for trading to the Caraccas, a permiſfion to the inhabi- 
tants of the Canary Iſlands only excepted, who were al- 


| lowed to ſent! thither annually one regiſter-ſhip, whoſe 


cargo was entirely to conſiſt of the produce of. thoſe 

iſlands, In 1756 another company was erected for trading 
to Hiſpaniola and Porto Rico, and ſending annually ten 

tegiſter · hips to the bay of Honduras, and the ports of 
the province of Guatimala. 1 


| Manila, in the iſland of Luconis, and the harbour of 
Acapulco on the coaſt of Mexico; but of this trade we 
| have given a particular account in treating of Manila, 
Vol. I. page 102, 103. | | 

With reſpect to the Spaniſh money, it is not eaſily un- 
derſtood; for the Spaniards make up moſt of their ac- 


} | counts, and form their calculations, chiefly in theſe two 


| ſpecies, the real de vellon, and the maravedi. The 
latter is the loweſt of the denominations of their copper 
money, and in this the king's accounts are kept; con- 


from Peru and Mexico, are annually computed by an 
integer of copper, that is three times leſs than our 
C 3 
The real de vellon is the ſmalleſt piece of their filver mo- 
- ney, and equals our two-pence half-penny, and two thirds 
of a farthing. But though it be the moſt uſual way in 
Spain to compute by the maravedi and the real de vellon, 
yet there are ſeveral other methods of calculation ſtill in 
uſe. Thus, penſions from the court, payments of the 
army, navy, &c. are ſet down in the regiſter of the Spa- 
niſh finances in eſeudos and ducados, or copper crowns 
and ducats. Some accounts of merchants and private 
perſons are likewiſe kept in this way; but few things are 


e 
7 = no ſooner amaſſed a competent fortune, than 
7 : * 


| ravedis and reals. - © | 
5 N In 


The Spaniards alſo carry on a very conſiderable trade 
to the coaſts on the South Sea, between the town of 


uently the revenues of Spain, and the wealth brought 


bought and ſold but by the former computation of ma- 
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10 the ee t dec rents,.or; tythes tidlopgiogy 60: 
the: A. ech of Toledo, accompts ire keptiin the ob- | 
folete: n of) 8 2 _ 4 on a | 
maravedi. F re ar 0 t Q S 8 
ofſide; and ho voluminous muſt their acqompts; be for 

above thirty thouſand pounds at year that ate kept ina 
denomination. the value of which) is Dr e 
15 than an Engliſn farthing li Ga sge oets wn 8 


eigne, and compute. uſually by the piaſtre, or old diſuſed 
_ of . ene 8 2 
vedis : Or "feckon pliſtoles mean the pi 
5 8. n 1 


keyg called:the u effed@ive, de rs. 
following - is OEM! to Mi 9 n and , ; 


A pounds ngliſh weight, four of wich make | 


and conſequently che arrobe, are much larger than thoſe 
of Cate. 
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4 bart Hiſtory of Spain; the Titles and oa of the King: 


Tha ſmall denominations, by which the Spaniaeds 4 60 | 
pate, renders their accompts, like themſelves, | 


But our Engliſh merchants traffic chiey in pieces of 
teen reals and two mara- 


which is the common piſtole, and hot 
gold one of ſeventy-five and ten maravedis, other- 


To give a more perfect idea of the Spaniſh coin, the 


kb +1 piy 4 
| The old Spaniſh. Salton, + 4 pen. wt. 57 5 o 17 4 


The new Seville bittole, 4 pen. wt. 8 gr. 0 17 4 Bar 


Tbe old double doubloon, 17 pen. wt. J gr. 3 9 
The old double pile, 8 pen. wt. 16 . 7715 
The new Seville double viſtole, 8 pen. 1 gr. 1.14. 


The half and quarter of theſe in proportion. 


The new Seville piece of eight — — o 3 
The Mexico piece of eight — reg — o 3 
The pillar piece of eight b 4 
The inl, dr bit * te | e e wy 


The Spaniſh weights are the woos which is exaQly 


4 quintal or hundred: but yet the arrobe is not the ſame 
throughout all Spain; for the pound of Cadiz and Seville, 


In Spain 4lmoft every thing, whether dry ot liquid, 
is ſold: 'by the avErdupois pound f (oaths Aeon) und 


Sorts bread, ſalt, &c. are ſold by the pound, andi in 
ere by the arrobe. : F 
=P and ſilver-ſmiths weights re, 
| quilate, or carrat, is four grains. 
A tomin, equal to three carrats, twelve grains, 
A caſtillan, equal to eight tomihs. | 
The ounce, equal to {ix caſtillans and two tomins. 
The mark is equal to eight ünces. 


The liquid meaſures are, 
Dos agumbres, or a gallon. 
+ An agumbre, two quart. 
' Half an agumbre, one quart. 
A Jy; one pint, 


}' 1 


a po pomnte av 


s E Cr. V. 


the Nobility, and the Orders of Knighthood, Of the 
nauguration of the King, his ſeveral Council: and Gourts 
of Juſtice, bis Revenues and military and naval Forces, 


ZITH eſpe to the hiſtory of Spain, it will bepro- | 
per to obſerve, that the ſouthern coaſt was an- 


tiently frequented by the Phœnicians for the ſake of com 


mercs: after them the Carthaginians came in a hoſtile 
manner and reduced the country; but were in their turn 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Romans. owards the beginning of 
the fifth century it was over-run by the Swabians, Alans, 
and Vandals; but theſe were ſoon ſubdued by the Viſi- 
goths, who entered Spain under the command of their 
king Atolphus, or Adolphus, Witiſa, one of their Kings, 
dying in the year 711, the kingdom was diyided into 
factions, and the public revenues greatly diminiſhed by 
the wealth which the biſhops and clergy had accumulat- 
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ds, and elaborate ;- but then they have this 7 
en they maka their aceomptant; . Thus 


nutely exact. - 221bBotos 


il 
The piaſtre of Spain, or Seville pieces of eight © 4 6 they 

7 

5 
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ö norca, and VVica. 


conſequently by the arrobe: thi wine, oil, wood, 'coals, immediately, creed, the count ge tion 20 


1 ſubmitted to do homage. to Ferdinand and 


4 pnndred thouſands of, them, fled to Africa z, 4 


, 


rid aſeandei th 
buted, en 


throneg 0 
Bat we TI 
His: rape on the lady, or, 


inſtigated the Moors to invade 
ſufficiently proved. It is, however, certain, that 
| was delivered oy to ws Moors b oc craft and trea 


oe) the 2 po 
racens, begame. maſters of te ee. Th ke 5 
tion happened. in che Near 77 pad by . 
Pelagius, a pr̃ince of the eee th a from > 
ber of, Se hin follow Us bro | 
Galicia, Biſgay,” and the mountains of Aſturia: 0 
bodies of the. ſame nation diſperſed .themſelyes j into N. 
vagres; Arragon, and 8 Þyr AP 5 
che Gothis empire became ivided inta. 

petty ſtates ; for Pelagius hay ing, in bn 
victory, oyer the Mpors, the remajalng. ( a 
into inconteiyable; animoſities, and. ſeh; Ec vr 
foundations of the, kingdoms. LA 17 Ne are, Ar 
ragon, and Sobrarbien; and of 

eels, de Thel pal alan ren 
tinualiy at war with the 


Hence: their frequent. q 0 ler the 
hiſtory very intricate. 12 he kin 5 i 5 1 
ragon at length became ſuperior. to th ut 
were thrice l e, t 2n ſeparated 
again; 125 in 1472, 2 „ Pere K place, b) 
means of the, marri Ferd inand, Ereditary pri 
of Rrragon, to wal jul of Caſtile, who, wo 
became king and queen « unte Naa aids 
Ferdinand 5 father, in 2479, Of [Ars Pa To Cab 


at that time belonged no 
Tg amadura, 3 er 0 Mut 5 ” an 
Aſturias Navarre, Biſcay, lava, 
and Galicia; Arragon fred Ao 


Rou ſillon, .Valengias and the, 


+ hs oh 
Ferdinand, on his, fell gb al btaining v6 great 


„in 


1491, by the conqueſt of the city of Granada, put an 


end to the dominion of the Moors in ans on which 


account. the pope gave, him the title of he Moſt Ca- 


| tholic king. 


By the articles of ca itulation, on. which „ Granal fur- 
rendered, Roabdil, the Moorith. King, with ha {i ech 
{abella, on 

| condition of retaining the poſſeſſion, of their kingdom and 
| their laws, with the free excrciſe of their religion. , But 


| this capitulation was ſoon violated, and it being reſolved 


to put all, to death who refuſed, to be baptized, ſeveral 
eir 


7. ubjects, who were very fünzout, fe pee 
ortugal. Arete 
Ibn the gs of Fe erdinand, now Angle the 


. celebrated Columbus to undertake the diſcovery 


lof new countries beyond the Atlantic Ocean, 40d in 


1492 he ſailed to the VER e + * , the 
In 1504 king Ferdinand acquired, r 15 
whole RET of N N In 1509, ene ed, ran 

on the coat of Africa, and in 1512. made him 

of the kingdom of Navarre :; by which the. HAT 2 
of Spain were united into one body. In 1496 2 marge 
was concluded betweon Philip of Auſtria and 121 
daughter to Ferdinand, which ſoon after ca ad 
Auſtrian dominions to be united to the Span g 
Charles V. grand-ſon to Ferdinand, in 1520, ear 
both king of Spain and emperor of, Germany; 5 ah 
1556 3 the empire in favour of hs gener d 
dinand. 

His fon and ſucceſſor, to the throne of Spain 2 
Philip II. who alſo poſſeſſed Milan, with the 5 1 
provinces of the Netherlands, and the county. 0 
gundy; and in 1581 ſubdued Portugal. But 175 
to govern as arbitrarily in the Netherlands, as 9 5 ou 
had done in Spain, and at the ſame 175 125 A | 


ed, Such was the ſtate of the nation when king Rode- 


| 4 of inquiſition for the ſuppreſſion 0 f the F 0 


— 


ain, | 
e began to be very numerous, occaſioned an almoſt 
which the duke of Alva, the king of Spain's general, ex- | 
crciſed great eruelties. They were then aſſiſted by Eli- 
[abeth, queen of England; and by France. Upon which! 
Palio fitted-out the moſt formidable fleet that ever ſailed 
ppon the ocean this was his boaſted invincible armada, 
jn 2 great meaſure deſtroyed by the ſtorms of Heaven and 
he bravery of the Engin. 
Philip III. weakened his country by expelling a mae 
lion more of the Moors, and the new converts that re- 
mained N were petpetually petſocuted and tortured 
e inquiſition. | 3 1 21 
bes Philip JV. Portugel fi60k off the Spaniſh yoke, 
.nd ſejeral other countries revolte#.” In 4648 that'prince 


: 


4 
2 


; 
5 


5 


| 
| 


as obliged to acknowledge the United Provinces a ſree 


t ſtate; and in 1659 he loſt all the county of 
Charles II. was diſpoſſeſſed of a great part of 
vhat he enjoyed in other parts of the Netherlands, as like- | 
viſe of Franche Compte, and by. his death in 1700 his 
fanily hecame extinct, „„ e 
Philip, duke of Anjou, 'grand-fon to Lewis XIV. of 
France, by Charles's will aſcended the throne of Spain; 
hut this occaſtoned thirteen years war. between France 
andthe houſe of Auſtria, till, by the peace of Utrecht, 
Philip's poſteſſion was confirmed by ceding Gibraltar and 
Migorca REY” 
the emperor Char]: being only a 
e vp and certain dominions in Italy. | 291 
In 1917 Philip took Sicily and Sardinia from the em- 
or; but in 1720 acceded to the quadruple alliance, 
and renounced all claim to France, the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, which was confirmed 
in 1725 by the peace of Vienna, in which Charles VI. re- 
linquiſhed all pretenſions to the crown of Spain : but in 
1733 he procured his fon Don Carlos to be inveſted with 
Naples and Sicilx. 35 . 
In 1739 a war broke out between England and Spain, 
after which king Ferdinand VI. at the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, found means to procure for his half-brother, 
Don Philip, the three duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
daten. Ferdinand died in 1758, when his brother 
Don Carlos, king of the Two Sicilies, aſcendedthe throne. 
The titles of the king of Spain run thus: Charles III. 
by the grace of God king of Caſtile, Leon, Arragon, 
the Two Sicilies, Jeruſalem, Navarre, Granada, Toledo, 
Valencia, Galicia, Majorca, Seville, Cerdena, Cordova, 
Corſica, Murcia, Jaen, the Algarves, of Algezira, Gibral- 
far, the Canary Iflands, the Eaſt and Welt Indies, the 
Ilands and Continentof the Ocean; archduke of Auſtria; 
duke of Burgundy, Brabant, and Milan, of Hapſbu 


independen 
Nouſillon. 


VI. bein g only able to obtain the 


* 


Ig 
Flanders, Tirol, and Barcelona ; lord of- Biſcay 441 
Molina, &c. He alſo enjoys the title of Moſt Catholic 
king, and ſince the year 1 308 the hereditary prince is 
ſled prince of the Aſturias, The other royal children 
re called infantas. eker een 7 [SOLE] 
The arms of Spain are, afſhield divided into four quar- 
ters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand and the 
loweſt on the left contain a caftle or, with three towers 
tor Caſtile; and in the uppermoſt on the left and the 
loweſt on the right are three lions gules, for Leon ; with 
three lillies in the center for Anjou. 1 
Te inferior nobility ſtile themſelves cavalleros and 
Hidalgo; but enjoy no privileges above the burghers. 
owever, the higher nobility, including the dukes, mar- 
quiles, and counts, who are ſtiled the'titulos, or titulades ; 
and particularly the grandees, who take precedence nexi 
the king and the princes of the blood, enjoy great privi- 
es. They are divided into three claſſes, but conſider 
themſelyes as being all upon an equality: yet when the 
ind nominates a grandee, if he be of the firſt claſs, he 
ies the King's hand, and returns his majeſty thanks 
Ns if of the ſecond, he does not cover himſelf till 
"ter the compliment; and if of the third, he does not 


2 


* 1 


puton his hat till he has kiſſed his hand, and returned 
dus place among the grandees who are preſent. 
e pre-eminence of a grandee does not ſolely conſiſt 
king's preſence ; this being 
as cardinals, nuncios, archbiſhops, 


of crowned' heads ; for at an aſſem- 


I his being covered in the 
emmon to others, as 


and the ambaſſadors 


k b 74 , , 
oY YR; 


\ Caſtile excepted. 
though no dukes by title. 


* 


and ſteels, with ſparks of fire on all 


and Sicily to the duke of Savoy ; | 


ö 


anointed nor crowned; for theſe 
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bly of the ſtates, or the nominatiori of a king, they take 
place of all temporal lords, the conſtable and amifunt of 
y all che privileges of a duke, 
they ride 2 ——. — 
bs gpm ride next to his „che of 
the horſe only excepted, who by virtue of his office ride . 
by the King's fide. The king in writing or ſpeaking. 
tiles them prince or couſin· german. At an audience of. 
the pope they e to fit, and he gives them the 
title of Serinoria, No grandee can be taken into cuſtody 
for any offence, unleſs by expreſs order of the king; and 
it muſt be high treaſon or ſome other heinous crime 
againſt the ſtate, that can occaſion the obtaining of ſuck 
an order. Phey and their eldeſt ſons are filed Excel- 
lency, and they even -eſteem themſelves equal to the 
princes of the empire and of Ita 7. 
The principal order of knighthood in Spain is that of 
the Golden Fleece, which received its origin from theBur< 
gundian dominions, and at preſent belongs both to the 
kings of Spain and the houſe of Auſtria. The collir of 
the order conſiſts of an al —— ry golden flints 

„and a golden 
AUTRE N' AuRAI. 
inſtead of this collar; 


They enj 
on horſeback, 


fleece e from it, with this motto, 
Charles V. permitted the knights, inft 
to wear only a ſcarlet ribbon ., - , 
The three orders properly Spaniſh; and that have a 
revenue annexed to them, are 
The order of St. Jago di Compoſtella, which was in- 
ſtituted in 1175, by Ferdinand II. king of Leon, has for 


its badge a red uniform croſs, divided into twelve depart- 


ments. This order has four convents who are brothers 
of the order, ſeven religious ones 
pitals, and ſix hermitages. el £1 

The order of Calatrava, inſtituted by Sancho III. of 
Caſtile, has for its badge a red croſs, divided into five 
departments. To this order belong one convent of re- 
ligious, and one college, tf oo 

The order of Alcantara, the badge of which is a lilly 
placed croſs-wiſe was inſtituted by Ferdinand II. king 
of Leon, and was at firſt called St. Julian de Perepro, 
This order is alſo divided into five departments, and to 
it belong three convents of religious, and one college. 
The king is grand maſter of theſe order. 
Beſides theſe, the preſent king of Spain has now in« 
troduced the Neapolitan order of St. januarius ; and has 


, one college, five hof- 


ordered it to be worn in his court above the French order 


Sa. £ 


of the Holy Ghoſt, or that of the Golden Fleece. 
Spain, from the Gothic times to that of Pelagius, was 
an elective kingdom; and for two centuries r | 
the throne was filled by the ſuffrages of the ſtates,” who, 
however, in no inſtance departed from the royal family. 
At preſent the crown of courſe devolves, without any 
form or ceremony, to the neareſt in blood, and females 
are capable of inheriting ; but it is only on the failure 
of the male line. If the next heir be incapable of govern- 
ment, eſpecially when on the deceaſe of the former king 
affairs are in confuſion, the ftates are impowered to 
chooſe five perſons to take the adminiſtration upon them, 
among whom the queen- mother is to hold the chief place. 
On the inauguration of a new monarch, he ds pro- 
claimed in the church of the Jeromites at Buen Retiro, 
and receives homage from the ſtates; but he is neither 
ceremonies have been 


on 


diſuſed for ſome centuries. ' 1 1 
The antient Spaniſh cortes reſembled our parlia- 
ment, it conſiſting of the clergy, the antient nobility, 
and the deputies of towns; and the legiſlative autho- 
rity was ſo blended in that of the king and the ſtates, 
that no laws could be made, appealed, or ſuſpended, 
nor any money raiſed upon the ſubjects, but with their 
common conſent. But now this cortes is laid aſide, 
Spain is no longer a mixed monarchy, but entirely ab- 
ſolute ; the whole government being in the hands of the 
king and his miniſters, and the councils, which are al- 
ways at his devotion. This change from mixed to ab- 
ſolute monarchy, was occaſioned by the timidity of the 


commons of Caſtile, who having, in their laſt ſtruggles 


for expiring freedom, ſupported for ſome time a war againſt 
the crown, on a ſingle defeat, in the moſt abject manner 
deſerted the noble cauſe of liberty. This war began in 
the year 1520, and laſted only two years; at which 
5% ee 3% time. 
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 additions(of their own; theſe are called the | 
_ #idas, and at preſent form 2 l modern Spaniſh 


ſembled as one, to determine appeals 


and three aſſeſſors, who are members of the royal coun- 


ſeſſions in America. | 
The council of the finances is divided into four cham- | 


tions are only ſubject to the ſupreme council of Caſtile. 


counſellors, a ſecretary of ſtate, and two other ſecre- 
"anda 7. EIA ,c3 tr 4591 1 


ſtile, is the high 


conſiſts of a governor · or preſident, twelve judges, and a 
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tithes of ch 


= 


h Were bound to. furniſd; 


there have been no other aſſembly than conventions of of Catalonia, Arragon, Valencia, and Major a; the ec. 


the deputics or agents of the towns, amcng whom are 
ſettled the x dren thin 5 ae gin ats 
The laws of Spain are chiefly compounded of the Ro- 


ovincial cuſtoms. Where they thought the Roman 


quickſilver, and other American revenues the 
ndia trade ; the coinage, &c; all NAN Weſt. 


ro 
Jaw was not ſufficiently extenſive;;they have made large | ſterl 


Leyes de Par- 


Taws, and have been publiſhed in fix volumes octavo. 
The name Partidas comes from their being divided into 
The moſt weighty: affairs of ſtate are diſcuſſed in the 

council of ſtate, which conſiſts of a preſident, three other 


The ſupreme royal council, or royal council of Ca- 
court of judicature, and is divided 
into five inferior courts or chambers, viz. the firſt and 
ſecond halls of government, which are frequently aſ- 
„ to dete eals made from the 
chanceries of Valladolid and Granada. The hall of the 
Mily Ouinientos, ſo called becauſethe parties muſt firſt de- 
polite: fifteen hundred doblas, about two hundred and 
twenty-three pounds, before the appeal can be lodged : 
this is nothing more than a committee of the ſupreme 
council. The hall of juſtice, which is a court for mat- 


ters purely litigious ; and the hall of the Province, | 

which is a court for matters chiefly relating to the po- 
lice ; the provinces being diftributed among the ſeven | 
. counſellors of the firſt hall of government. 1 


The chamber of the alcaldes of the court and houſe- 
hold, which may alſo be claſſed with the great councils, 


- : . 
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he ſupreme council of war is at preſent compoſed of 
four” counſellors, one of whom is ſecretary, one fiſcal, 


cil of Caſtile. This council determines all cauſes re- 
lating to the army, except what belongs to the following 
counet};:!- 1-:) . | 

The ſupreme royal council of the Indies conſiſts of a 
8 twenty-two counſellors, four ſecretaries, two 
or 


Peru and two for New Spain, one accomptant gene- 
ral, and other officers. This tribunal decides, without | 


appeal, in affairs relating to the Spaniſh ſeas and poſ- 


bers or: balls. „ 

The great court of the civil law is divided into the two 
chambers of Valladolid and Granada, which include 
the whole kingdom: but though Arragon, Valentia, and 
Catalonia have loſt their antient privileges, yet they {till 
retain a court of chancery among themſelves, in audiences 
held in the capital of each kingdom, whoſe determina- 


If it be a caſe of property, the ſuit is commenced in that 
chancery to which the plaintiff belongs, and then the 
affair is referred to the ſupreme royal council, at which 
the king may order all the deputy councils to aſſiſt. All 
other cauſes go before the reſpective courts to which 
they belong. | ro Bd Flogiy eel: en 4. 
Ts revinns of the king ariſes principally from the 
tenth of every thing ſold, to which may be added the 
tithes and fourths of a hundred; the exciſe on wine, 
oil, tallow, ſoap, paper, falt-ftſh, &c. the uſual aid of 
four hundred and forty-one thouſand one hundred and 
ſeventy- ſix crowns, paid by all under the rank of nobi- 
lity ; the wine-gauge money; the ſtamp duties, and the 
half annates; the duties on proviſions, which is four- 


* 


teen per cent. thoſe on ſalt, tobacco, the poſt- oſſice, the 


regulations of the crown of Arragon, and the bull of 
the cruſado, by virtue of which the clergy and laity pay 


a contribution towards carrying on a war with the in- 


well defended on all ! des: towards | rance it 1 a 3 


ſecure fence in the Pyrenean mountains; and the ſez. 
coaſts are lined with redoubts, forts, and towers; and u 

the country the army: of an enemy would be pit toren 
e inconveuiences, particularly the horſe, for want of 
forage. | Bas La a 


. 


| Te naval forces of Spain eonſiſt at preſent of fory. 


ſeven ſhips of the line, ' twenty-one frigates, fourteen 


xebecs, four packet-boats, and ſeventeen bomb-yeſſel; . 


the complement of all which amount to forty-five 
thouſand nine hundred and fixty men. 
; The foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain in 
Africa, are the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Mad. 
quiver, on the coaſt of Barbary ; in Aſia, the iſlands of 
St. Lazarus, the Philippines, and Ladrones ; the greateſt 
part of the main land of South- America ; and in North- 
America, Mexico, New Mexico, California, the iſland 
of Cuba, part of Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, &c, 
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extent from eaſt to welt is a hundred and twelve E gliſh 
miles, and from north toſouth a hundred and beep 
It was formerly larger than at preſent ; but France 
at different times curtailed it of the counties of ee 
e Conflans, a good part of Cerdagne, and long ſince 
oix. | 3 
This fine country is watered by ſeyeral rivers, ſoine of 
which intermix, while others diſcharge themſelves ſept 
rately into the ſea, Of the firſt ſort is the Segre, n 
Latin Sicoris, the largeſt of all the rivers of Cataloui 
It has its ſource in Cerdagne, and receives in its 110 
the Noguera Pallareſa, the Noguera Ribagorzans, 1 
the Cervera. It afterwards unites with the Cinca, be⸗ 
at laſt loſes itſelf in the Ebro. Of the ſecond n ; 
ſides the large river Ebro, which paſſes through <rh 


tain of Pendis, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Barcelona; the Beſos, or Betulus, Which al 
ſea not far from Barcelona; the Ter Wh 
ceris, which iſſues between the mountains, and ; Flu 
itſelf into the ſea below Torcella; the E aber 
which falls into the ſea near Empurias ; and ae 
Llobregat, the mouth of which is near Roſs. ges, like 
Though Catalonia does not produce ſugar -c! 


fdels, even whether there be any ſuch war or not; 


— 


the reſt of the provinces of Spain, yet it enjo)s 75 


ii FP Rb 7 WOt, BAPS 2. ts. fo, of $0 1 2 | Set. A 
indulgences ; licences for eating butter, , 
told. the cortes he would always have the ſupplies granted and eggs, in Lent; the ſubſidies and th dees milk, 
firſt; and then would paſs the bills they petitioned for, and abb | arch 
and not before, to which they timidly ſubmitted. | Since of the lanees and galleys 
the time of Philip III. in the beginning of the ſeven- the taxes on downs, commons, and other paſtures; the 
teenth century, the cortes have been diſcontinued; and | Madrid exciſe 3 the thirds, tenths, and patrimonial oats 


bey-lands z the 8 paid by. thoſe | — * 55 5 
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good ſoil, with a Pure ang wholeſome air. The winters 
b the northern parts, contiguous to the Pyrenees, are 
. d with ſome froſt and ſaow; but in the ſouthern, 
along the ſea · coaſt, that ſeaſoꝶ is very mild. 
entirely mountainous, a few places. excepted, 


 attende 
' articular Pl 
4 is almol 


Aich extend themſelves into moſt delightful plains ; |' 
3 23 mountains Are fo far from being barren, that 


are covered with wood and fruit trees, 'The coun- 
| yields plenty of wine, corn, oil, pulſe, and fruits, 
and alſo produces 2 great quantity of flax and hemp. 
The fleſh meat of this country, and in general all pro- 
ions, e , hd 8 
With reſpect to minerals, marble, cryſtal, alabaſter, 
jaſper, amethyſts, &c. are. found a here 3 likew iſe f Id, 
Fer tin, lead, iron, alum, vitriol, and falt, and the 
coaſt has ſeveral. coral fiheries 
In ſhort, this province is one of the moſt populous in 
ill Spain, and contains an archbiſhopric, ſeven biſhop- 
cs, twenty-eight large abbies, one principality, two 
duckies, five marquiſates, ſeventeen earldoms, fourteen 
* yiſcounts, and a multitude of baronies. 1 
Some geographers divide this N into Old and 
New Catalonia, including in the former the country ex- 
tending eaſtward from the Pyrenean mountains along the 
river Llobregat to the Mediterranean; and, in the latter, 
they-comprehend that tract to the weſt, which extends 
fom the Llobregat to the confines of Valencia and Ar- 
n. This country is uſually divided into fifteen juriſ- 
| Ions, ſix of which lie along the coaſt ; theſe are thoſe 
of Tortoſa, Manblane, Tarragona, Villa Franca, de 
Panades, Barcelona, and Gerona, Along the Pyrenean 
mountains are the two juriſdictions of Campredon and 
Puicerda, with the earldom of Cerdagne. The two ju- 
niſdictions of Belaguer and Lerida join to the frontiers of 
Arragon ; and within the country are thoſe of Agramont, 
Tarrega, Cevera, Manreſa, and Vique: but as it is im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh with any certainty the places be- 
for ing to each juriſdiction, we ſhall inſert the moſt re- 
meld without ſtrictly attending to theſe minute 
REL AI* Toe „ 
Tortoſa is an antient, large, and fortified city, on the 
Ebro, over which it has a bridge of boats. It lies partly 
on a level, and partly on a hill, cighty miles to the weſt- 
by-ſouth of Barcelona, and a hundred-and eighty-five to 
the eaſt of Madrid. It is divided into the Old and New 
Town, of which the former is the largeſt, The avenue 
to it is defended by two baſtions and other out-works, 
and the antient ſtrong caſtle, which is built in the form 
of a citade], ſtands on an eminence between the two 
towns. Here are five gates, ſeventy-eight ſtreets, with 
ſpacious ſquare or market-place, and many churches 
and convents ; the biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſnop of Saragoſſa, has an annual revenue of fifteen 
thouſand ducats. Its univerſity is inconſiderable; but 
e adjacent country abounds in corn and fruit, oil and 
fk, and with quarries and mines ; for there are thoſe 
of ſilver and iron, alabaſter, very fine jaſper of various 
colours, and ſtones with veins of gold. They alſo make 
re fine potters-ware, which reſembles porcelain. . 
arragona, an antient and ſtrong city, is ſituated on 
a eminence near the mouth of the little river Francoli, 
forty-five miles to the north-eaſt of Tortoſa, and about 
the ſame diſtance to the weſt of Barcelona. It is neither 
0 large nor fo populous as it was formerly; for though 
there is room for two thouſand houſes within the walls, 
ere are not above five hundred, which are all built of 
1155 quare ſtones; but it is ſtill the ſee of an arch- 
: op, who enjoys a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats 
Jer, It has an univerſity founded in the year 1532. 
Its harbour, on account of its ks, will d 
wit of lire nt of its many rocks, will not ad- 
n1ps of burthen ; but it has a pretty good trade. 
” neighbouring country produces corn, oil, flax, and 
) 800d wine; and both within and without the city 


Te to be ſeen the ruins of magnificent buildings, and 


© . * 
"MT ornaments of antiquity, 


f * f city are a multitude of Roman inſcriptions, and 
e 2 thence, in the road to Barcelona, you paſs 
ami wy handſome triumphal arch, erected by the 

Wok the Licinii, adorned with fluted Corinthian 


colu 4; iles, li ie 
uns, and a pediment with dentiles, like the Ionic 


1 ” 
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farther on, is the tomb of the Seipios; it being the bas 
of an obeliſk, or P ramid, erected to their memory, with 
a figure on each fide in the Roman habit; theſe are by 


ſome thought to be deſigned for the two Scipios, but 


others ſuppoſe them to repreſent weeping flaves. - 


large and well fortified ſea-port, ſeated at the foot of 
Montjoui, in the forty-firſt degree twenty. minutes lati- 
tude, and in the ſecond degree ſive minutes eaſt longitude. 
Tt opens to the ſea in a beautiful ſemicircle, between the 
rivers Llobregat and Beſes. It is a large and well forti- 


hed place, divided into the Old and New Town, wud | 


are ſeparated from each other by a wall and ditch. Moſt 
of the ſtreets are broad, well paved, and clean. It has 
many beautiful ſtructures, a large and ſuperb cathedral}, 
with ſome other fine churches and convents, and ſeveral 
handſome ſquares, At the church of Capiuleſmona, 
or the Alms-taker, cloſe by the cathedral, three hun- 
dred poor people are daily-fed. The number of houſes 


in Barcelona is computed at about fifteen thouſand. Its 


| biſhop is ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Tarragona, and 


his annual revenue is computed at ten thouſand ducats. 
Here is alſo an univerſity, an academy of the fine arts 


erected in 1752, a court of inquiſition, and a royal au- 


dience of Catalonia, in which, next to the governor and 


here are tem counſellors, five criminal, or juſticiary, 


officers, and two fiſcals. On the coaſt of Barcelona is a 


ſafe road. The city carries on a good trade, and has 3 
large, deep, and, ſecure harbour, defended on one ſide 
by a large mole,” at the extremity of which is a light- 
houſe, with a little fort, and a garriſon for the defence 
of ſmall. veſſels, thoſe of larger burthens lying out in the 
road. On the other fide the caſtle of Montjoui covers 
the harbour, between which and the city is a line of 


trance of the harbour is flanked and commanded,. _ 

Barcelona had its own counts till the year 1162, when 
it was united to Arragon. In 1640 the inhabitants re- 
yolted, and put themſelves into the hands of the French; 
but in 1652 the city was reduced by the Spaniards. In 


| 1691 and 1697 it was beſieged and taken by the French, 


under the duke of Vendoſme ; but the ſame year was re= 
ſtored to the 8 


took it on the fourth of October, 1505, ſword in hand, 
after a ſiege of only three weeks, with a handful of men, 
not much more numerous than the gatriſon which de- 
fended the place. In April 1706, Philip, . duke of An- 
jou, and marſhal Teſſe, inveſted it with a large train of 
braſs artillery, and a numerous army; but the city, anis 
mated by the preſence of king Charles, held out thirty- 
five days, till relieved by lord Peterborough and Sir John 


French and Spaniards raiſed the fiege with great precipi- 
tation, leaving behind them all their cannon, -ammuni- 
tion, tents, baggage, and wounded men. The city re- 
mained in the polleon of Charles III. till the year 1712, 
when his brother Joſeph dying, he became emperor ; and 
the citizens erecting themſelves into a ſort of common- 
wealth, ſet up for. an independent ſtate ; but in 1714, 
after holding out a long ſiege againſt the duke of Ber- 


V. and ftill continue in ſubjection to the crown of Spain. 
The neighbouring country abounds with wheat and 
other grain, oil, rich wines, fruit of all ſorts, wood, 


cattle, fowl, plenty of wild game, and honey. It is well 


watered, and thick ſet with villages. They have filk 
and woollen manufactures, and excel in iron and ſteel 
works. | | 

Roſas, or Roſes, a town of Catalonia, conſiderable 
for its ſtrength, trade, and commodious harbour, is ſi- 
tuated on a =: of the fame name on the Mediterranean; 
about ſixty-two miles to the north-eaſt of Barcelona. It 


tified, and j eopled it; ſince which time it has flouriſhed 


vicinity to them, have often made themſelves maſters of 
it; but have always been obliged to give it up at the 


0 . 
ider, 5 228 way on one ſide the road, lomewhat | 


50 concluſion 


- 
. - 
Ta, 


Barcelona, or Barcino, the capital of Catalonia, is a 


captain-general, fits the agent. The other members 


communication, and upon this is a fort, whereby the en- 


paniards by the treaty of Ryſwic. The 
French poſſeſſi ng themſelves of this city and the reſt of 

the Spaniſh monarchy in 1700, king Charles III. after- 
wards emperor of Germany, by the title of Charles VI. 


Leake, who coming up with the Engliſh fleet, the 


wick, the inhabitants were obliged to ſubmit to Philip - 


was in a declining condition till Charles V. rebuilt, for- 


very much, eſpecially under the French, who, from its 
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N 
concluſion of a peace. This was the only place in all 


_ Catalonia that held out for king Philip V. mo berg 
Anne's wars, while all the reſt uf the province had ſub- 
mitted to Charles III. Pl 2nty 1 


Gerona, antiently Gerunda, is an old fortified" city, 
ſtanding on an acehvity adjoining to the Onhar, which 
at a ſmall diſtance falls into the er. It is an eatidom, 
and a place of confiderable trade; yet the revenue of its 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 'Tartagona, | 
is only three thouſand ducats a year, and its univerſity | 
makes no great figure. The large juriſdiction, of which 
this is the capital, is reckoned the moſt fertile tract in 
all Catalonia. In 1694 this city was taken by the French; | 
in 1697 by the Spaniards; in 1705 by the forces of 
ene and in the year 1711 was again taken by the 
f rench. , * Th 5 N 5 424. hv f 4 5 K FF OERY 4 FEY 
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Of the Kingdom or Province of Aragon its Situation, Ex- | 
tent, Rivers, Produce, Hiſtory, and principal Cities; with 
©  @ more particular Deſcription of Saragofſa. 


PHE kingdom of Artagoriis bounded on the north 
1 by the Fyrenean mountains; on the eaſt by Cata- 
lonia; on the ſouth by Valencia; and on the weſt by 
Navarre and Caſtile. Its extent from north to fouth is 
upwards of a hundred and fixty miles, and from eaſt to 
welt above a hundred and four. The river Ebro croſſes 


the country from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, divid- | 


ing it into two almoſt equal parts. Into it the following 
rivers diſcharge themſelves : on the north fide the rapid 
Cinga, or Cinca, which riſes in the mountains of Bielſa; 
the Callego, the antient Gallicus, which iſſues from 
Mount Gavas ; the Iſuela; and ſeveral other Tmaller 
ſtreams. From the ſouth it receives the Xalon, or Salo, 
which comes from New Caſtile, and the ſtill ſmaller 
ſtreams of Guadalaviar and Alhambra, all of them having 
plenty of good fiſh. The Torio, or Turio, fertilizes a 
great part of the country by its flow and gentle courſe, 
which gives the huſbandmen and gardeners an opportu- 
nity of cutting channels from it to water their grounds, 
which are much admired for their continual verdure and 
fertility. In ſhort, Arragon, both on theſe accounts 
and the ſerenity of its air, has been compared to Egypt; 
but this account of its fertility, given by ſome authors, 
ſeems exaggerated, for it is only true of particular ſpots ; 
and Dr. Buſching obſerves, that, with all theſe rivers, 
the greateſt part of Arragon is dry and barren, and ſome 
places even uninhabited :. the ſoil is for the moſt part 
ſandy, mountainous, and ſtony ; ſo that where the rivers 
do not come, or where water is not conveyed by art, it 
produces nothing. In thoſe parts, however, which are 
watered, are corn, wine, oil, flax, fruit, and in ſome 
places alſo ſaffron, which make up the whole riches of 
the country. | 
Arragon had formerly its own laws and privileges, 
ſome of which were ſo conſiderable, that they had even 
a ſupreme magiſtrate called the Juſtica, or mayor of Arra- 
gon, whoſe office was to check the power of the ſove- 


reign in behalf of the ſubjects; ſo that appeals lay to | 


him from the other courts, and eyen from the king him- 
ſelf. Ennicus, ſurnamed Ariſta, from his love of fight- 
ing, who had been elected king of Navarre by the vote 
of the people, was the firſt choſen into this office. They 
had beſides by a fpecial contract made with their firſt king, 
and ſworn to by all his ſucceſſors, this farther privilege, 
that if any of thoſe monarchs ſhould infringe their liber- 
ties, they might lawfully take up arms againſt them. 
Peter, one of the kings of Arragon, was the firſt who 
prevailed on their cortes, or parliaments, to aboliſh this 
rivilege, and accept of ſome others. At length Philip 
I. of Spain, the ſon of the emperor Charles V. being 
enraged at the a ee for defending Anthony 
Perez, his ſecretary, ſent an army againſt them; and 
having deſeated and deprived them of all their privileges 
and liberties, reduced them to the level of the meaneſt 


A SYSTEM OF. GEOGRAPHY; | 
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I produces a variety of fruits in g 
- | rounded with walls, which, 
and beautiful, being adorned with ſeveral ſtate] 


] 


achat Charles 111; Philip V. te be 
leges, and rendered them fubject. to the laws of 
rhich the revenues of 'the:crown-from-that | 
e encreaſed. B '; : 
natives of Arragon are generally courteous 
bred, ingenious, generòus, well verſed in military 
courageous, ſtrict obſervers of their laws; but bipot , 
in religion, and poſitive in dei opinions,  - | © 
Arragon is divided into ſeven dioceſes, namely. 28 2 
biſhoprie and ſix epiſcopai ſees. It has ten << pig 
mous. univerſities, ſeveral: conſiderable -adbies, belide; 
| this country, | 


monaſteries, nunneries, boſpitals, &c; _ 

8 , or Sa e capital of 
ſtands in a very fertile plain on the Ebro, by whoſe wind 
ings the neighbouring country is rendered fofertile, thatie 
it abundance, It is fur. 
gh antique, are ſtrong 
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and four noble gates facing the four cardinal 505 IP 
is ſaid to Nave bath built by the famous king Tabs Fe 
afterwards beautified by Auguſtus, while he was carryin 
on the war againſt the Cantabrians. It is of in oblong 
figure, and has two ſtrong and ſtately bridges over the 
Ebro. The on is large and handſome, the ftreets long 
and broad, but ill paved and very dirty. The handſomeſt 
and broadeſt is the Calle Santa, or Calle de Coſſo, which | 
is the uſual airing-place of the quality. It has mult. 
tudes of magnificent buildings, as churches, palaces, 
ſquares, miarket-places, and hoſpitals.” 
The number of inhabitants amounts to fifteen thous 
ſand families, many of them of quality, included within 
fourteen large pariſhes, and three others that are ſmaller, 
Here are alſo twenty-three monaſteries, ſome of them 
large and magnificent, thirteen nunneries, and à noble 
hoſpital endowed with a revenue ſufficient to maintain 
eight hundred fick perſons, beſides two others for or- 
phans, ſome ſmaller for decayed people, and a very noble 
olle at a ſmall diftance from the city. Here is alſo an 
univerſity, which was founded in 1474. 
The cathedral is a rich and ſtately edifice, in which ae 
twelvedignitaries, twenty-four canons, thirty-nineminor 
canons, and ſeveral beneficed prieſts, The annual re- 
venue of the archbiſhop is about forty-five thouſand dif- 
cats. The tabernacle, or repoſitory of the pix over the 
high altar is a magnificent piece of architeQure, all of 
maſly filver finely wrought, and weighing fix hundred 
and twelve pounds. e 
The collegiate church of Our Lady of the Pillar, ſo 
called from a pretended miraculous image of the Virgin, 
is likewiſe a fine ſlructure. This image is very ſmall; 
but its crown and robes are almoſt entirely covered with 
rich ornaments, and holds an infant Jeſus in its arms. It 
ſtands very high on a. pillar of the fineſt jaſper. Who 
ever attentively views the image, finds his eyes dazzled 
with the multitude of filver lamps and wax lights cont- 
nually burning in the chapel, mingled on all ſides with 
the refleQion of the gildings, jewels, and golden chan- 
deliers. To this image a vaſt number of pilgrims 
annually reſort, in order to pay their deyotions to the 
Virgin. „ Fg Hh GEV yo 
8 the civil buildings is the palace, where je 
cortes meet, and the exchange, two very magnificeat 
ſtructures; the latter built in the year 1551, and we 
mer much ealier ; but greatly beautified fince. = 
royal palace ſtood at a ſmall diltance from the Cit5, 
has been given to the fathers of the inquiſition. . 
The city carries on a conſiderable commerce. * 
t number of trades and manufactures both within 
without the walls; for it has handſome! uburbs, and ma} 
fine buildings without the gates, as well as gardens, | 
chards, and beautiful walks. Couch of 
Teruel, or Tervela, about eight miles to the ſou by 
# on a ple 
Saragoſſa, is ſituated on the banks of the Turio 1 
ſant eminence, encompaſſed with ſpacious meadows 0- 
cloſed and ſheltered by high and fertile panes wi 
vered with variety of ſtately trees, odoriferous plants, 


fragrant flowers, which, with a multi. bel pt 


orchards, and corn-fields, afford a molt hun- 


province, Dr. Buſching, however, gives a different ac- 
count of that affair, and ſays, that the inhabitants of Ar- 
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ſpe. The city is walled, and inhabited by 
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lud fie; whe dte Avided inte 5 
des: which there'are four | monaſteries, : one nunnery, 
| hoſpital. / It is the ſee of a biſhop, 


| gnnvalirevent 
o 
rr! forty-five miles--to the ſouth-weſt of Sara- 

is Bubiera, 
Pint high hill on 
fertility, pleaſantneſs, The 
frong, and adorned: with many ftately towers, and the 
city populous, it having about three thouſand families, 
jnided into thirteen pariſhes, with eleven monaſteries, 
and four nunneries. The Romans, who gave it the 
| name of 8 | m b 
buildings, and endowed it with many privileges. It 
was particularly celebrated for being the birth-place of 
Martial the famed Epigrammatift; e 


the banks of the Xalon. Its foil; ſi- 


# " 
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Of the Kingdom or Province of Valeria; itt Situation, Es- 
unt, Produce, and Rivers ; with a particular Deſcription 
of the Cities of Valencia and Alicant, © 5 Ws 


TALENCIA is bounded on the weſt by Murcia and 
V New Caſtile ; on the north by 

Jonia, already deſcribed z and on the eaſt and ſouth 

the Mediterranean ſea extending about a hundred and 
ſaty-two miles in length, and ſixty- two in breadth ; 
and is the moſt populous and pleaſant province in 5 
for here they enjoy an almoſt perpetual. ſpring. le 
country, beſides its . 8 in wine and 
ſruits, produces alſo rice, flax hemp, ſilk, honey, and 
ſugar; and as the ſurface of its mountains is leſs fruitful, 
this is well compenſated by the minerals within. 
All its rivers run to the eaſt or ſouth-eaſt into the Me- 
| diterranean : theſe are the 8 : the Xucar; the Gua- 


dalaviar, which receives its ſource in the confines of Ar- 


ragon and New Caſtile ; its banks are delightfully bor- 
dered with woods and flowers, and it loſes itfelf in the fea 
m_ Valencia; the others are the Morviedro and the 

ares. ” | 2 
Valencia, the capital of the province, ſtands on the 
ſhady banks of the river Guadalaviar, over which it has 
hve ſtately bridges, in the forty- firſt degree thirty-ſix 
minutes latitude, and nearly under the meridian of Lon- 
don. It ſeems to have been originally built by the Ro- 
mans; but was deſtroyed by Pompey, and a little after 
rebuilt by Cæſar, and called Colonia Julia Valencia. ' It 
{tands oppoſite to the place where the famous city of 
dguntum formerly ſtood, on the other fide of the river. 
Its preſent form is almoſt circular; it is about fix thou- 
land four hundred and forty paces in circuit, and is ſur- 
rounded by a ſtrong wall, which has many lofty towers, 
and thirteen gates. Grao, its ſea-port, which ſtands 
a the Mediterranean, furniſhes it with every thing either 
for convenience or delight, particularly with a great va- 
nety of ſea-fiſh, and its neighbouring lake of Albuſera 
Vith great abundance of water- fowl and freſh-water-fiſh ; 
N the fertile country round it with corn, wine, 
", fruit, herbs, and other proviſions. Mulberry-trees 
ae planted in rows in all the fields, and ſo induſtrious are 
: e inhabitants in its neighbourhood, that the ground 
te lies fallow. The city is ſaid to contain fifteen 
hes and families, fourteen pariſh-churches, forty-eight 
i — and nunneries, beſides other foundations of 
ang Hrary order, fix chapels, fix hoſpitals, and twenty 
2 thin? which every year give portions to a hundred 
6; Poor maidens on their marriage. Here is alſo 

Ty, with five colleges, 

—— is the fee of an archbiſhop, whoſe revenue 
= i to forty thouſand ducats a year. The cathedral 
des en dignitaries, twenty-four canons, beſides minor 
© and other inferior prieſts. Among other valuable 
cture is a chalice ofa rich kind of 


= ures in this ſtru 
Sate, Which rey ridiculouſly pretend to be the ſame our 


e N 
e amounts to twelve thouſand ducats; the | vine Maſter ; they are of ſilver, and weight about fifteen- 
pence of our Money. Nothing can be more magnificent | 


are inferior to none in Spain in theit 
, and ſalubrity. The walls are 


Bilbilis, adorned it with ſeveral magnificent 


| and Cata- 


| 


— N ” A ; * 
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eight pariſhes'; be- 


cal has fox dignitaries, and fourteen canons, be- 


which is ſituated at the foot of a plea | tion. 


and gentry who reſide in it, and its 
I chere is a vari 


| 


[ 


444 
| Saviour uſed at his laſt ſupper. They alſo give cit, that 
they have two of the thirty pieces. which Judas received 
from the Sanhedrim as the reward fdr betraying his Di- 


than their grand proceſſion on Corpus Chriſti day 
when theſe are carried with the utmoſt pomp and devo- 


b 


Here is alſo a ſovereign court of judicature, a court 
of inquiſition, and an exchange. The city is plentifully 
ſupplied with water, not only from the river, but from 
a vaſt number of deep wells dug almoſt in every 
and ſome compute that thoſe within and without the walls 
amount to thirty thouſand, ' There is here alſo an ex- 
traordinary common ſewer, ſaid to be a Roman work, 
by which the ſoil of every houſe is carried off under 
round. Upon theſe accounts it is reckoned one of the 
thieft and moſt pleaſant places in Europe. 
The city is enriched by the vaſt number of quality 
t commerce; 
| of manufactures carried on here, eſpe- 
cially the woollen, the cloth made in this city being re- 
puted the fineſt in all Spain. The ſilk manuf: 
likewiſe flougiſh here, the inhabitants alſo export large 
quantities of wine, oil; and fruit. In the markets of 
Valencia, and all over Spain, they cut their poultry into 
pieces, and ſel] them by quarters. Here they make large 
veſſels of goats ſkins, for putting their oil and wine into. 
The government of the city is by fix jurats, or con- 
ſuls; there is alſoa judge for criminal cauſes, with 
an advocate to affiſt him, and a lieutenant-criminal ; a 
muſtafa, who has the care of all proviſions, corn, 
weights, meaſures, &c. and a judge for civil cauſes. 

In the year 1705, when all Catalonia had ſubmitted 
to Charles of Auſtria, the nominal king of Spain, this 
city likewiſe opened her gates to the earl of Peterborough 
and the Engliſh forces. Though after the unfortunate 
battle of Almanza, in 1707, the duke of Orleans, who 
commanded the Spaniſh troops for Philip of Anjou, re- 
covered it, after whichꝭthe inhabitants were ſeverely 
puniſhed by that prince for their forwardneſs in revolting, 
and ſtripped of the greateſt of their antient privi- 
leges, which they had preſerved with the utmoſt bra- 
very, : [N24 8 

Alicant is ſituated ſixty miles to the ſouth of Valencia, 
and at the ſame diſtance north of Carth „ in the 
thirty-eighth degree thirty-ſeven minutes north latitude, 
and in about five minutes weſt longitude : this is a cele- 
brated city and ſeaport in the Mediterranean, delight- 
fully ſeated between two hills. It is well walled and de- 
fended by a caſtle built on a high rock. On the neigh- 
bouring ſhore ſtand ſeveral watch-towers, from which 
the veſſels of the Sallee rovers are obſerved. It is a place 
of conſiderable trade, on account of its commodious har- 
bour, and is well known to the Engliſh, eſpecially for 
its wines and fruit, which they uſed to bring from thence; 
as well as from their landing ſome of their forces here 
in the reign of queen Anne, when the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain was conteſted between Charles of Auſtria 
and Philip of Anjou. The city then contained about 
ſeventeen hundred families, two pariſh-churches; one of 
which is collegiate, with ſix monaſteries; two nunneries, 
and three handſome market-places ; beſides hoſpitals, 
chapels, &c. The Engliſh made themſelves maſters both 
of the city and caſtle in the year 1705, and held them till 
the peace of Utrecht in 1713, when they returned to 
Philip of Bourbon, ſtiled Philip V. of Spain. wy 

About half a league from the city is a famous convent 
of nuns, to which there is a great reſort of pilgrims, in 
order to pay their devotions to the impreſſion of the holy 
face, ſaid to have been imprinted thrice on a napkin 
with which Veronica wiped the face of our Saviour, 


| when he was going to his crucifixion. Among theſe ' 


votaries are many ſeamen, who on their leaving Alicant 


frequently make a vow of performing their devotions 
here upon their ſafe return, which they do bare-footed. 


This picture of our Saviour's face, faid to be repreſented 


in fo miraculous a manner on a piece of white linen, we 


are told is a wretched piece of dawbing. 


| 
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GG 
dom Valencia; on the weſt by Andaluſia and Granada, 


* 2 
4 


and on. the ſouth by the Mediterranean fea, extend- 
ing - v ſinty-two miles in length, and fifty- eight in 
Tbe principal river. is the Segura, which receives. its þ cinths, garnets; and Other gens. * 
ſource in New Caſtile, and running from weſt to- eaſt In the time of the Moors, Stanada was the malt pon, 
...... and the | the omtrnge mk ths ent ons ut tvgk 
e air of this province is pure and healthy, and the | the contempt whi Spaniards entertain ſor aer 
3 are both. good 3 for agricu 1 


in the thirty- 


degree 
e 


3 Little Carthage, is: city 
e 2, or Li thage, is.a pretty good city 
landing on the fide of a hill, by 2 fine bay of che Medi- 
terranean, at the mouth of the river Guadalantin, in the 


thirty-ſeveath degree forty minutes north latitude, and 
n one degree five minutes welt longitude. It has one in 


the beſt harbours in the kingdom: the ſmall iſland of Eſ- 
combrada fo ſhelters it from ftorms, that veſſels moor here 
n the utmoſt ſafety : it has plenty of freſh-water, and a- 
bounds with maekarel. The air is here fo temperate in 
ſummer and mild in winter, that the trees have leaves 
bloſſoms, and fruĩt, at the ſame time; and even roſes 
blow here at Chriſtmas. The adjacent country produces 
a great deal of ſedge, and in the bowels of the earth are 
found amethyſts, agates, and other gems. This 
city is the fee of a biſhop, who enjoys a revenue of 
_ twenty-four thouſand ducats, and is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Toledo. It contains about twelve hundred 
inhabitants, and has four monaſteries and a nunnery : it 
lies twenty-ſix miles to the ſouth of the city of Murcia. 
The kingdom of Granada ſometimes called Upper 
Andaluſia, is bounded on the eaſt by the kingdom of 
Murcia, on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea, and on 
the north and weſ by Andaluſia, It is about a hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five miles in length, and ſeventy-five 
in breadth. pO * 
The principal rivers are the Xenil, which riſes near 


the city of Granada, and paſſing through Andaluſia, falls | 


into the Guadalquiver ; and the Guadalantin, which alſo 
riſes in this province, and, after traverſing Murcia, runs 
into the Mediterranean. There are alſo a great number 
of ſmaller rivers. EE 
The country is very mountainous, particularly towards 
the ſea; but 1s interſperſed with delightful valleys. The 
Las Alpuxarras are mountains of a prodigious height, 
mhabited by a Mooriſh race who have embraced the Ro- 
' miſh religion; but ſtill retain their national cuſtoms and 
manner of living, and their language is a mixture of 
Arabic and Spaniſh. They are divided into eleven 
diſtri. "4 
The air in this country is temperate and healthy, and 
in general it is very fruitful, and produces corn, wine, 
oil, ſugar, flax, hemp, and tine fruit, as pomegranates, 
citrons, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, grapes, and al- 


1 his of Gib 3 


reid led at ay Jol his life nie 5505 ph Mit 
againſt the Chriſſians in 1236, his ſubjects and followery 


Mooriſh, then contained thi 


. plantations, gardens, and villages. It is ſeated by the 
river Xenil, into which the Darro falls after ark fn 2 


. w4 55 
wards, the principal of which, called Granada, lies in 


the plain, and in the vallies between two mountains; 
and here the nobility, clergy, merchants, and mok 


wealthy citizens reſide. Its public and private buildings, | 
are very handſome, In the cathedral lie buried ſweri 
kings, as Ferdinand the Catholic, and Philip I. wich 
their queens. The king's tribunal is held in a large and 
ſtately edifice, and oppoſite to it is the Alcaxeria, a vat 
building, in which the merchants have their ware-houſes. 
In the great ſquare are held the bull-fights. The univerity 
here was founded in 1531, and the city has alſo a colt 


The Mooriſh palace, called Al-Hambra, is built on 
high hill chat over-looks the city and the valley aud 
contains many grand apartments, all in the Moor ſtile, 
with alcoves, domes, fountains, Arabic inſcriptions, ltc. 
beſides which there is a part built by Charles V. but nut 
finiſhed. The front is handſome, and the 


- 


| 


apartments 
built round a very beautiful circular court, with (nut 
two fine marble pillars below, and as many in 4 ju 
above. Not far from it is a delicious garden of us 
Mooriſh kings, with all kinds of trees flouriſhing = 
a ſteep hanging rock, and as much water as ſupp! 
A number of jette d'eaus and fountains. 


When Ferdinand the Catholic made bine ab 


F 


this city, the ſhort method taken by ca 
7 the converfinn of the Moors, was, that, (Be 8 
either be baptized, or be put to death. The preien 


habitants conſiſt of the deſcendants of the antient Mons 


monds. There are prepared here twp kinds of raiſins, | 


and of old Spaniſh Chriſtians, as they are eme 


- 
LE 


* 


pA. 


Malaga fifty one in inutes horth latitude, and in the 


Fierce fity-ſix minutes welt longitude; two hun- 
ee miles do che ſouth of Madk id, ad ſeverity-! 


| 1 ſouth-weſt of Granada. It ſtands at the foot 
14 moun 
8 8 oak, with a fine moat running into it five hundted 
| 29 and ſeveral pillars of jaſper ta faſten ſhips: 

3; alfo a chapel upon it for ſea-faring people. The 
8 omely built and populous; it being defended 


city is kandfe ee! "PANE deen 
' +. two caſtles, one on the top, and the other at the foot 


do the mountain. 


907 and has nine gates. On one ſide the fea waſhes 
walls; and on the other runs the little river Guadal- 


o, over which chere is 4 handſome bridge. It is' 


Croke a biſhop, whoſe revenue amounts to twen ty 
thouſand ducats a year. The grounds all round being 


covered with vines and” the greateſt variety of fruit, it 


ls 2 very beautiful proſpect both from the land and 
be ther e ar lf Emo rom! the large 
imported to England, beſides thoſe ſent into 
of Pitta; SPORE PS Ra bye Ag 


tities 1 
computed to pie ee cgit "Bundred en 


"Th place was in the poſſeſſion of the Moors ſeven 
hundred and ſeyenty-three'years, When king Ferdinand 
wok it from them, in 1487, aſter a bloody and-obſtinate' 
lege of three months. Off Cape Malaga, near this city, | 
the Engliſh and Dutch, under Sir George Rooke, ob- 


tained a ſignal victory ovet the French fleet commanded 
by the count de Thoulouſe, in Auguſt 1704. This defeat 
would have been 'more complete, had not the Engliſh 


juſt before exhauſted moſt of their ammunition in the 
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| Of the Kingdom or Province of New C ltr; its Situation, 
Extent, Produce, and principal Riuers; with a particular 
© | the grandees are generally built with ſtone, and adorned 


Dentin of Madrid, and the Eſeurial. 


(\/STILE is he principal and moſt opulent kingdom 


in Spain, and is generally divided into the Old and 
New; the former being recov=red from the Moors ſome 
time before the latter. XN 
to the order of ſituation we ſhall firſt treat, is by ſome 
Called alſo the kingdom of Toledo, it being the center of 
the monarchy, and the refidence of the king, It is di- 


'ided on the north by a chain of mountains from Old | 


Giftile, and a like chain alſo divides it to the eaſtward 
from Arragon and Valencia, and this fide alſo borders 
upon Murcia; to the ſouth it is likewiſe ſeparated by a 
chain of mountains from Andaluſia ; and to the weſt- 
ward is bounded by Eſtremadura. Its teſt extent 
eaſt to weſt is a hundred and eighty- four miles, and 
from north to ſouth two hundred. *'* © 1 
his province has a good air, and is very fertile. 
Are Tagus, Guadiana, and Guadalquiver have 
as Tources in this province. The other moſt con- 
rae rivers are the Xucar, which runs through 
encia into the Mediterranean; the Xarama, which 
les in the mountains of Atienca, and, after receiving 


the Henares and Tajuna, unites with the Tagus. The 


kan berama has its ſpring head in the mountains of To 
count and r unning from north to ſouth through the 
be J, falls into the Tagus a little below Toledo. 
. places in this province are the following: 

of tel de the metropolis of all Spain, and the reſidence 
ketitude ing, is ſituated in forty degrees thirty minutes 
ey 2 in four degrees fifteen minutes weſt longi- 
e 3 5 * upon a chain of little hills that are in 
— a large plain, terminated on all ſides by lofty 
it ele city, where it has neither walls nor moats, 
I the . - by the Manzanares, which ſwells in winter 
elang ol the ſaow ; but for the greateſt part of 


70 


(lies is an ahtiedlt fortified ſea- port, in the thirty<" 


tain; and has one of the beſt roads on all 
aces long, and twenty broad, with ſtairs fot 


It is Iarge, and of 4 eircular form, 


m— 


 tiking of Gibraltar, and the Dutch ſent part of their | 
ſquadron to convoy their metchantmen home. week x | eaſe, X 

| Ip ported by an arched cloiſter like that of Covent-Garden, : . 
h | | [with open walks underneath for ſheltering the people - 
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the year, particularly in ſunmer, is naturally ſhallow: . 
Kiag Phitlip II. however, erected over it a lately fone © 


bridge eleven hundred paces in length, and to the extent 


of ſeven hundred it is twenty-two broad.” On the fouth- 


fide of the eity is a muck finer bridge over this little river 


built by Phülip V. called the bridge of Toledo 


6 The city is large, and contains fifteen thouſand inha- 
itants. It Bas four hundred ſtreets, a few of them wide 


- 


and ſtraight, but che reſt long, narrow, and ſo exceſſive | 


dirty, that, according to ſome authors, the ſtench may 
be ſmelt at N a mile. The houſes are 


moſt of them lofty, regular; and ſpacious, but partake 


in ſome degree of the nauſeouſneſs of the ſtreets; they 


are built of brick, and the beſt of them have lattice- 
Windows, moſtly of canvas, or ſome ſlight oil - cloth. 


The rich indeed have them glazed ; but take the ſaſhes : 
down during the heat of ſummer, and put up others in 
their ſtead, covered with gauze, or other thin ſtuff, to 


let in the air. They in general, however, look more 


like priſons than the habitations of people at liberty; 
the windows, beſides having a balcony, which takes off 
much of their beauty, being grated with iron bars, pat- 
—— the lower range, and ſometimes ms | 
A houſe is generally inhabited by many ſeparate families, 
who are, Wing; for — molt part, ſtrangers ta 
The city has fourteen ſquares, among which the large 
marketplace, called the Place Mayor, would be a very 
fine one was it kept clean, it being four hundred and 
thirty-ſix feet one way, and three hundred and thirty-one - 
the other; but it is commonly filled with ſmall ftalls 
and proviſions. As public ſhews are exhibited here on 
extraordinary occaſions, the houſes that ſurround it, 
which are exactly uniform, and five ſtories high, have 
balconies and galleries to each ſtory, for the convenience 
of the ſpectators; and, as they amount to the number of 
a hundred and thirty-ſix, are capable of containing fifty - 
thouſand people with eaſe, they being throughout ſup- 


from the ſun and rain. The houſes of the nobility 
have ho courts before them, but ſtand even with the 
ſtreet; theſe, with thoſe of the gentry, amount to twelve 
thouſand, all of them ſpacious and beautiful; thoſe of . 


Yew Caſtile, of which in rd 
Manzanares and the country bey 
down in 1734, but has been ſince rebuilt with greater 


» Whole ſummits are always covered with ſnow. |. 


within with expenſive furniture, 


The other principal ſquares in Madrid are the Sun- 
market, della Sabada, and that of St. Domingo. The 
king's palace ſtands on an .eminence on the weft fide of 
the city commanding a delightful proſpect of the river 
ond it; it was burnt 


magnificence. —_ EO MERITS $3.4 41 
: Finch the other buildings the imperial college of Je- 
ſuits is a very noble ſtructure. Some of the convents are 
fine, particularly that of Atoche, or Our Lady of the 
Buſh; in the church belonging to which they ſing Te 
Deum upon victories and other public occaſions. The 
convent of the Saleſas is likewiſe a new and noble 
ne: THI ESE. e 
In this city are the colleges in which are managed the 


affairs of the government, and alſo the courts of juſtice. 


There are here likewiſe three academies; one inſtituted 
for the improvement of eloquence and the Spaniſn tongue, 
another for hiſtory, and a third for phyſic. 
Proviſions of all kinds are here both excellent and rea- 
ſonable, and the reſidence of the court in the city cauſes 

a briſk trade and circulation of money; yet foreigners are 
very much diſtreſſed for lodging at Madrid, -there being 
only one tolerable inn, which is the Golden: Fountain ; 
and the Spaniards are not fond of taking any ſtrangers into 
their houſes, eſpecially if they are not Catholics, There 
is no ſuch thing as-either a tavern or coffee-houſe in the 
whole city, and they have only one news-paper, which 

is the Madrid Gazette. Their places of diverſion are the 
amphitheatre, built for the exhibition of the bull-feaſt, 
as it is called by the Spaniards, which has been already 
defcribed, and the two theatres of la Crux and del Principe. 
The noiſe by the itinerant bodies of pſalm-fingers in the 
evening is very diſagreeable; the frequent proceſſions, 


| particularly thoſe of the hoſt, are troubleſome , eſpecially 
| 2 
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u Eaffes, ben the ügbt of thoſe bloody diſciplinants,/ 


'A SYSTEM OH 


the Flagellentes, is extret ly ſhocking. n ſhort, there 


is no paſſing the ſtreets of Madrid commodiouſly without 

aivehicle'; for as they worth: ous Mr. Clarke, the 
Edinburgh cuſtom of manuring the itreets by night, they 
would be too offenſive to your 


without a chariot by dax. 


Madrid is governed by a principal officer called the 
 corregidor, who is ſomething like our Lord mayor, tho 


he is not ehoſen by the city, but by the king, and is not 
a-merchant or man, but a gentleman well verſed in 
the law; He acts as a ſuperior judge, and has under him 
forty-one regidors, not unlike our aldermen, who com- 
poſe his council, acting as inferior magiſtrates under him. 

At the end of the city is a famous place for airing and 
recreation, called the Prado or Pardo de St. Hieronymo, 


_ a delightful plain ſhaded by rows of poplar-trees, and a- 


dorned: with twenty-three fountains, from which it is 
ſprinkled every evening when the nobility and gentry re- 
pair thither in their coaches, or on horſeback. _ 

At the extremity of the Prado is the Palace called Buen 
Retiro, or the Good Retreat. This, Mr. Clarke ob- 
ſerves, is' a very indifferent quadrangle, and is not fo 

a royal manſion as St. James's. It was deſigned as 


| a place of retreat for the king, from the hutry of the 
court and town. It, however, contains a t num 


ber of ſtately rooms and noble apartments, adorned with 


the moſt coſtly furniture and paintings, executed by the 


greateſt maſters : but it is only built of brick. The gar- 


dens are faid to be a perfect paradiſe, and abound with | 


the moſt delightful ſhady walks, water-works, and the 
moſt curious productions of art and nature; among the 
farmer is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Philip IV. ve 
finely executed in bronze, ſtanding on a marble . 
On the canals are pleaſure- boats, and ſome ſummer- 


houſes, in which the muſicians play, while the king a- 


muſes himſelf on the water. At the entrance of the 
outer- court are the kingꝰ's ſtables, in which are a great 
number of horſes and mules. Contiguous to theſe is the 
armoury, a ſpacious handſome room filled with curious 
ſuits of armour formerly worn by the kings of Spain. 


The outer-court of the palace juſt mentioned is a large 


ſquare, with cloiſters on both ſides the ſtables and ar- 


- moury fronting the palace. | 


Caſa del Campo is a royal ſeat ſtanding on the other 


| fide of the river, to the weſt of the city, directly facing 
the king's town-palace, and was a very delightful place 
with a fine park, but is now much neglected. Florida 


is another royal pleaſure-houſe, ſeated near the former in 


an enchanting ſituation. 5 


The palace of Aranjuez, about thirty miles from Ma- 
drid, has a fine front, and is agreeably ſituated in a plea- 


ſant vale at the confluence of two rivers, the Xarama 


and the Tagus. Though the gardens are only a dead 
flat, and the walks plantations of trees in ſtraight rows ; 
yet there is ſomething chearful and refreſhing in this 
cool and ſhady ſpot. Ss 

St. Ildephonſo is a palace about ſixty miles from 


Madrid, in a delightful lonely country ; part of it is alſo 


a convent. 'The building is not grand, nor in a good 
taſte ; but the gardens are very fine, and the fountains 
the nobleſt in Europe. The gardens are ſaid to have coſt 
five millions ſterling. Here king Philip V. retired on 
his reſignation of the crown in the year 1724, and cauſed 
the relics of ſome ſaints, which were highly revered, to 
be brought from the Eſcurial into this chapel. 

We now come to the palace, or convent, of the Eſcu- 
rial, ſo called from the village in which it ſtands, which 
is ſituated ſeven leagues to the north of Madrid. Philip 
II. the founder of this palace and the convent belongin 
to it, made a vow at the battle of St. Quintin . 
the French, on the frontiers of Picardy, to build a con- 
vent at the Eſcurial for monks of the order of St. Jerom, 


which he preferred from his being obliged to cannonade 


a convent of Jeromites during the fiege of St. Quintin. 
The battle being gained. on St. Laurence's day, he called 
the convent after the name of that ſaint; and as he was 
burnt upon the gridiron, this prince immortalized the 
very manner of his martyrdom; for he not. only ſtuck 


gridirons, either of paint, wood, metal, or ſtone all over 
the convent, but built the very convent itſelf in the form 


et, as well as your noſe, 


| , 
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of a gridiron. That part eg the huildia 3 
he palace is the handle, of this gridirat af oma 
bein divided into a great number of ſquare the reſd 
buildiogs are fo ranged. as to. form. the ſides auf he 
But in erecting this ſtructure he gave great diſeuſ bars, 
Spaniſh cortes : for Philip having aflembleq tien > dle 
ſupplies for carrying on the war againſt France oh lo alk 
very freely, vo a large fublidy of fome millions Rs 
the artful monarch, as ſoon as he had once feu f 
his own coffers, applied to the building of this con it in 
This miſapplication of the public revenues * 
vexation to the cortes, that they afterwards - Are 
with more reluctance, being unwilling to be cajoled c 
of their money by the tricks of deſigning princes, 
This royal monaſtery of St, Laurence is built 5 the 
ul 


declivity of a mountain, part of the Segovizn 
which ſeparates the two Caſtles, It js G « bei 
white ſtone, veined with blue and brown, of , , 
fine poliſh, and is furrounded with the moſt delight] 
proſpects. The length of the front from eaſt to wet : 
five hundred and eighty feet, and at each extremi 0 
two ranges of buildings that extend backward "1; hoy 
dred and tiny Ret, and then are again joined by and. 
ther front of the ſame dimenſions as the former; Ih tha 
it conſiſts of four fronts, and at each angle js £ tower 
The principal front has three gates, of which that in the 
middle is ſupported by four Doric columns of ſpeckle 
marble on each fide, and over them are others of the 
Ionic ꝓrder. Above tha portal is a beautiful ſtatue of $ 
| Laurence, of white marble, fifteen feet high, dreſſed in 
the habit of a deacon, with a book in his left hand, and 
a large gridiron of bronze in his right. The 3 
of windows in this front is two hundred and forty- ſeyen. 
After paſſing the principal gate you enter a porticothat 
extends from the college to the convent; over it is the | 
library ; and in the front are three noble arches leading 
into a grand court, where the eye is ſtruck with the mas. 
nificent frontiſpiece of St. Laurence'schurch, on each ſil 


of which is a lofty tower, and in the centre a dome. It 


has five grand arches that form the entrance into the 
veſtibule, and on the lower part of the portal are fix 
large ſtatues, placed on pedeſtals, of David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, Joſiah, Manaſſeh, and Jehoſaphat, with 
crowns of gilt bronze on their he. ds, and ſceptres in 
their hands. „ Ln Ce ge. 
The whole ſtructure is ſupported by four ſtrong ſquare 
pillars round the centre of the church, forming four grand 
arches.. Every pillar has two altars, and two niches | 


over them; and in the niches of the pilaſters along the 


walls, on both ſides, are altars anſwerable to the others. 
Beſides theſe, the whole circuit of the church is ſurround- | 
ed with very elegant chapels, and over theſe are gallerie: 
with braſs baluſtrades extending quite round. Thecupola 
is encompaſſed by two galleries, and crowned with a, 
lantern, that has eight windows divided by pilaſters gra- 
dually diminiſhing to the top, where there is another 
ſmall dome on the crown of the lantern ; and over this 
a fluted ſtone obeliſk, on the top of which is a globe of 
gilt braſs, with a croſs and vane. The doors are nine in 
number, and over the arches of the principal of theſe, 
and on the great altar, are twelve croſſes, of a vet) beau. 
tiful red jaſper. The altars amount to forty, all of 
| which are richly adorned with carved work, and in. 
numerable paintings, many of them by the ' gieatel 
maſters. bore 4 
You next view the great chapel, the aſcent to wc. 
from the church is by twelve ſteps of red jaſper. * 
pavement of this chapel conſiſts of Moſaic work of jalpe 
and marble of various colours, ranged in the mort. 
tiful compartments, The altar-piece is adorned with 
the orders of architecture, except the Tuſcan. You 
ſee fix Doric columns, in the middle of which the tabet- 
nacle is placed, and in the compartments of the 2 
columns are ſeveral paintings of ſacred hiſtory. A 
baſes and capitals, with thoſe of all the other he 
and pilaſters behind them, are of braſs gilt, 2 at 
ſhafts are of jaſper fluted and beautifully poliſhed. f 
the two extremes are niches, containing the 2 
four doctors of the church in gilt braſs, Which has 3 


| effect, the jaſper of the niches being green. lade 
on each ide of the tabernacle are two pieces of pain 15 


un- 


1 


wi 
4 ond of knie Nati fi 5% and the other of 
10 ee e Jafuns Jeſus. 
Mfbe 
enn 
: . | 
te ſatis of the fout Evangeliſts, of the ſame materials 
and beauty with the former The principal picture Over 
the tabernacle repreſents the martyrdom of St. Laurence 
by eregrino; and in the ſide Sompartments are our 88. 
your bound to the pillar, and his carrying the croſs, by 
Vibe third range confiſts of only four columns of the 
Corinthian order, the extremes of the lower rank bei 
ſupplied by two pyramids of _m jaſper, between whic 
are fine braſs ſtatues of St. James, the patron of Spain, 
and St. Andrew, both larger than the life. The hiſtory 
in the middle repreſents the Aſſumption of the Virgin, 
ides are the reſurrection, and the deſcent of 
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thoſe on the 11 
The columns of the Compoſite order ſupport the fron- 
tiſpiece, which terminates in the principal arch of the 
chapel. The compartment is green jaſper, in which is a 
crucifix of braſs: gilt; with the ſtatues of the Virgin 
| Mary and St. John ſtanding on the ſides, and thoſe of 
st. Peter and St. Paul on the extreme pedeftals. The 
whole height from the pedeſtal of the Doric order to the 
centre of the grand/arch is ninety-three feet, and the 
breadth forty-nine. The above tabernacle ſtands on a 
pedeſtal of jaſper, within an arched portal, whoſe pilaſters 
ze of red and green jaſper. The form is globular, and 
the order Corinthian. The materials are all gems, and 
lt braſs. The firſt pedeſtal is of jaſper finely inlaid. 
eren eight jaſper columns of a deep red veined 
' with white. In the intercolumniations are four niches, 
vith as many ſtatues of Apoſtles. Over the cornice is 
another baſe, with eight pedeſtals ſupporting the like 
number of ſtatues in gilt braſs : it alfo ſuſtains the cu- 
pola, which is divided into four compartments inlaid 
with jaſper. Above is a ſmall lantern. crowned with 
another cupola, and over all is an image of our Saviour of 
the ſame metal as thoſe of the Apoſtles. - In the lower 
part are two doors of rock-cryſtal leading into the ſanc- 
tuary, the jambs and lintels of which are of beautiful 
green jaſper ; the other parts conſiſt of jaſper of ſeveral 
colours and poliſhed braſs. In ſhort, this whole chapel 
is ornamented with the richeſt Moſaic work, and a great 
variety of ſtatues and paintings. | 1 
The other chapels and all the different parts of this 
ſuperd church are adorned in the moſt beautiful manner; 
columns of jaſper, the richeſt kinds of marble, and moſt 
beautiful paintings and ftatues are every where to be 


KN, f : Ec 3 
The convent conſiſts of five beautiful cloiſters, and 
may be entered from the church. The principal cloifter 
53 large as the other four; it extending two hundred 
and ſeven feet from eaſt to weſt, and two hundred and 
ten feet from north to ſouth, The grand ſtair-caſe is 
forty feet broad; the ſteps are of the moſt beautiful 
one, each of one piece, and the baluſtrades of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, Thearcadeaboveisembelliſhed with paint- 
ing exhibiting the founder's motives for erecting this 
edifice, and the whole ſtructure is adorned with the works 
of the moſt celebrated Spaniſh and Italian painters. - 

In the gallery of the royal apartments are excellent 
pantings by Baſan; and along the wall are repreſented 
wo curtains hanging down from the hooks ſo naturally, 

that the ſpectators often endeavour to lift them up. On 

1 ſecurtains are painted the battle fought by Don John 
 2gainſt the Moors of Granada, in the plains of Hi- 

guernala, and the battle of St. Quintin ; and at the two 


Auemities are two naval victories gained off the iſle of 


ercera. 


5 ny ſouth ſaloon are two doors of inlaid work 
inf 85 t from Germany, extremely beautiful, and the 
: is adorned with a number of exquiſite paintings. 
led, ang the apartment in which king Philip II. re- 
8 4 where he died: here the furniture, cielings, 
des of fe blain. It is however, embelliſhed with ſmall 
gin Mary ants, ſome very beautiful pictures of the Vir- 
*Uy, and other religious pieces. From this . 
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ſceond range of columns is of the Tonic order, in- 


green in the compartment ; and in the extreme 
.jations are niches of green jaſper, containing 
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ment is a paſſage to. the queen 4, which is of the ſine. 
conſtruction, The, monks: here have a higher opi4 
nion of Philip. II. .tlie founder, than even of St. Lau- 
rence and St. Jerom: this indeed is only a decent part 
f gratitude ;. for as he thought that by raiſing this ſu- 
perb fabric be ſhould atone for all his fins, Ia de ſpared, 
no expence to render it complete. It coſt during his 

reign twenty-eight millions of ducats, which "RE | 
three millions three hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. - He lived here chiefly during the laſt fifteen, 
years of his life ; and when near his death ordered himſelf 
to be brought out in his bed to the foot of the high altar: 


that he might die in fight of it; and thus he expired. The 
ſpot on which his bed was placed is ſince railed off, 


as 
cred. However, ſome are ſo ſuperſtitious, ſays Mr. 
Clarke, as to believe that his unquiet and perturbed 
ſpirit. ſtill nightly viſits his favourite manſion, and ſtalks 
horrid round the long arcades and corridores of the. 
Eſcurial; * For a certain princeſs, to my knowledge, 
«© he adds, gave orders laſt October, that the guard ſhould. 
<< patrole in the night round the cloiſters, to ſee if Philip: 
© the Second's ghoſt really walked there or not“ 
| "There are two libraries in the Eſcurial, one upon the 
firſt floor, and the other upon the ſecond: that upon the 
firſt floor is a fine arched room a hundred and ninety-five 
feet long, thirty-two broad, and thirty-fix in height; 
and the pavement is of black and white marble in beau- 
tiful knots. The concave part of the cieling is-finely 
painted by Pelligrino, exhibiting Divinity, Philoſophy, 
Grammar, Logic, and all the other ſciences, ſurrounded 
with proper groups of figures., This library contains all 
the printed books, except ſome firſt editions which are 
kept above. The library above ſtairs is ſuppoſed to be 
one of the nobleſt collections of manuſcripts in the world, 


there being eighteen hundred and twenty-four volumes of 


Arabic manuſcripts only ; Greek manuſcripts in pro- 
fuſton, in folio and quarto, of very great antiquity, yet 
fair and legible. But all this wealth is depoſited in the 
hands of a few illiterate Jeromites, who are as jealous of 
theſe treaſures as if they underſtood their true value, 
The laſt part we ſhall mention of this ſuperb ſtructure 
is the Pantheon chapel, the ſepulchre of the princes of 
Spain. The portal is one of the fineſt pieces, in the Com 
polite order, in the world. The principal members ate 
of black marble, regularly veined and ſpotted with white; 
In the leſſer 5 gems, gold, ſilver, and bronze; unite 
their luſtre. On the ſides are two pillars in relievo, with 
their baſes and capitals, beſides the jambs and lintelsg 
formed out of one block-of marble. Over this is the 
frize, and figures to the number of ten, ſupporting the 
crown. The pedeſtals, capitals, &c. are of braſs gilt; 
and before the door is a baluſtrade of gilt braſs, of moſt 
beautiful workmanſhip. _ EL OT BIT 
From this portal you deſcend a ſtair- caſe compoſed of 
the fineſt Tortoſa jaſpers and Toledo marble, beautifully 
variegated, finely poliſhed, and joined with ſuch art as to 
appear only one ſingle piece, ſixty-four feet in length, 
conſiſting of thirty- four ſteps, divided into three flights, 
by the like number of landing- places. The baluſtrades 
are of jaſper marquetry, with marble mouldings. In 
the middle hangs a gilt luſtre with ſix cornucopias. 
At the third landing-place is the Pantheon door, 
adorned with four pilaſters, two of jaſper, and two 
of bronze. The pavement between the pilaſters is of 
poliſhed jaſper, and the cieling repreſents Jacob's lad- 
der. £ 
Upon entering this auguſt cemetry, you areſtruck with 
the beauty of its ſeveral parts. The order of its archi- 
tecture is the Compoſite. Its circumference is one hun- 
dred and thirteen feet, and the diameter from wall to 
wall is ſomething more than thirty-ſix feet; the height 
from the pavement to the central ſtone at the top is thir- 
ty-cight feet, and its figure is perfectly circular. The 
pavement repreſents the figure of a ſtar, the rays of 
which are formed of innumerable gems, jaſpers and diffe- 
rent kinds of marble, with a fleuron in the center, glit- 
tering with gems. The whole is ſurrounded with a beau-, 
tiful pedeſtal or baſe, on which ſtand ſixteen fluted Co- 
rinthian pilafters of jaſper, the baſes and capitals of gilt- 


bronze. The ſarcophagi or coſſins are placed in * 
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- 1s the burying- place of many of the Spaniſh monarchs. 
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along the « ve th 
eight angels r N and the other eight are 
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heads | 


pal ſtructure are interred. 
f niches, to the number of 


in the form of a horſe. ſhoe, over which it has two ſtate- 
ly bridges. The land- ſide is fortified by a double wall, 


” # A 
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5 wine, oil, fruit, and in ſhort every thing that can con- 


tribute to the convenience and delight of man. The air 
is particularly ſerene and healthy, and there is plenty of 
viſions, which are very cheap. Here reſide many no- 


ble families, beſides gentry, learned and religious per- 


ſons, merchants, trades- people, and artificers, eſpecially 
in the ſilk and woollen manufactures, which two bran- 
ches alone are ſaid to have employed ten thouſand hands; 
but at preſent they are much declined. ' | | 

The city is divided into twenty-three wards, and has 
twenty-ſeven pariſhes, about twenty- chapels, thirty- 
eight monaſteries and nunneries, four grand houſes of re- 
tirement for women, two large colleges, and twenty-five 
hoſpitals, one of them for lunatics. 

a The ſtreets are narrow and fteep ; but there are no leſs 
than ſeven ſquares or market- places. There are here 2 


agnificent and ſpacious old palace taken from the | 


m 
Moors, the ſtables of which can hold at leaſt five hun- 


dred horſes. | 
The cathedral is a large Gothic ſtructure, rich in carv- 


ing, but the building is neither light, nor in a good | 


e. It is three hundred and eighty-four feet long, one 
hundred and ninety-one broad, and one hundred and ſe- 
venhigh, all of white ſtone. The roof is ſupported by 
eighty- eight lofty pillars, which divide it into five leſſer, 
the middlemoſt of which is very handſome, it being di- 
vided into two choirs neatly carved and inlaid. One of 
them is called the chapel of the Bleſſed Sacrament, and 


It is encloſed with coſtly iron- gates on baſes of jaſper ; 
and on each fide ſtands a braſs pulpit on pillars of the 
fame metal. The other choir belongs to the canons, 
is cloſed in after the ſame manner, and beautified with 
carvings in wood and jaſper. All the outſide of the two 
choirs is adorned with ftatues in niches, and other ſculp- 
ture repreſenting the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. There are in this ſtructure thirty-four chapels, 
and the entrance into it is by eight large braſs pates, 
with magnificent porticos ; and above is a lofty tower 
with a ring of bells of a prodigious ſize. The treaſury 
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matter of entertainment to the antiquarians. e an- 


| when it rains. There is here a remarkable common 


de Prio Seco. The wine produced here is 


| and the utenſils; are of the risbeht maten, 0 f 4 


the veſtry is painted by Luca Giordano, and 8. 
and precious ſtones, are inconceivable, 24 FE 
ver, gilt; the Ggures” of he four quarters; df g. 
world, each adorned with the preciohs tones peculiar 
its own quarter, and: fitting on globes of two feet By 
meter, the globe reſting,on a pedeſtal, and that on ay,” 
the figure, globe, pedeſtal and baſe, being all topethe? 
ten feet, and ſaid to be all of maſſive filyer, were the ein, 
of Charles TI's queen. In ſhort, this is one of the tichel 
cathedrals in the univerſe, and the arclibiſhopric, both i 
power and revenue, the greateſt next to that of Rome: 6 
that the late queen of Spain obtained it from the pope for 
one of her ſons, though a minor. The lands for the je. 
pairs of the church are faid to bring in annually thi : 
thouſand ducats, and for the dignitaries and ende fn 
hundred thouſand more. The whole number of perſons 


q 


| — to the cathedral, is faid to amduit ts ſix ban. 
dred. | 6 63 ee 0 ieee 
The remains of the alcaſſar, or palace built by Charles 
V. or according to others, by the archduke Charles, ap- 
pear very noble; but it was bart by the allies and Auſ- 
| trian 2 the partition or ſucceſhon war, leſt it ola 


hands of Philip v. 5 
| * There is alſo a very great curioſity at Toledo, which iz 
quity 3 but the piety of the Spaniards in converting thi 
temple from Judaiſm to-Popery, has taken away much 


tient diviſions have been all taken down; the holy of 
| holies, and even the tabernacle itſelf, have been literally 
done away. The walls, it has ſince been found, were co- 
vered with the Pſalms in Hebrew charaQers ;buttheSpa- 
niards had zealouſly plaſtered them over; but a pentle- 
man of parts and learning, who is canon and treaſurer of 
the church, has lately cauſtul the plaſter to be carefully 
removed. There are alſo the remains of the Nomi 
circus and amphitheattte. 
The Caſtilian language is ſpoken here in its utmoſt 
| purity. One of the greateſt inconveniences ofthis city 
is, the inhabitants having ho water but what is drogt 
from the Tagus, or ſaved from the eaves of their houſes 


' ſewer, which is ſaid to run under every houſe; tocaryof 
all the ſoil into the river. Beſides the above truths, 
there is an univerſity founded in the year 1475, and 


ö 


| court of inquiſition. The city is populous, and carries on 
a great trade in fine ſword-blades, wool, filk, and fuſs 
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8 E C Ti XI. by 


| the Kingdom or Province of Old Caftile; its Situatin, 
| 8 Rivers, and Pralle 3 with a Debt 
Avila, Segovia, Valladolid, and Burgos. 


| & pr Caſtile is bounded on the north by the Aſturw 
CJ and Biſcay ; on the eaſt by Navarre and-Arrago; 
on the ſouth by New Caſtile ; and on the weſt by Leon. 
Its figure is very irregular, and conſequently its dimen- 
ſions extremely different; however, its gr | 
from Valladolid to Tarragona, is about one bundred and 
twelve Engliſh miles, and its greateſt breadth about on 
hundred and'eighty, 3 
Its principal rivers are the Douero and Ebro, the frf u 
which is joined by the Atayada, the Andaja, the Arch 
rillo, and the Piſuerga, which alſo receives thERONe 
and Arlangon. The ſources of all theſe rivers are 
rovince, which is mountainous and leſs fertile 
ew Caſtile. The moſt fruitful part is a tract called 
Tierro de Campos, which lies to the north, near "ellent; 


the plains are covered with cattle, particulat * 
ſheep, which yield the beſt wool in all Spain. . 


is of an ineſtimable value; the veſtments for the prieſts, 


k 


| formerly only a country ſubject to the kings i 


1 


Selin: 


tin 1016 was erected into à kingdom. The molt re- | 
b cable places in this provinze are the following: 
- Avila, or Avila del Rey, forty miles to the caſt of Sa- 


lamanca, is an ancient city, ſeated on a fine plain en- 
vironed with mountains, and producing excellent grapes 


er fine fruits; it is ſurrounded with a wall, on 


pat 
annual charitable donation of ten thouſand ducats given 
yy the city, for maintaining poor orphans and other 
2277 perſons. The royal caſtle ſtands on a rock, and 
1 roy ided with 2 garriſon and artillerx. 
The city of Segovia is of great antiquity, and ſtill a 
conſiderable place. It 7 wo 
nd is large, populous, and handiome., It has excellent 
manufactures of cloth and paper, and alſo exports a very 
ine fort of wool. The number of families in this city, 
amount to at leaſt four thouſand. It has twenty-ſeven 
ariſk- hurches, as many monaſteries, eight nunneries, 
fre hoſpitals, three Chapels, ſeven ſquares, and forty- 
three ſtreets of the firſt rank, beſide a great number of lanes, 
The cathedral is a noble ſtructure, in the Gothic 
ſtyle of architecture, and has two choirs, as it were ſur- 
rounded by a moſt ample baſilica, which is lined on the 
wall-ſide with a vaſt variety of finealtars, and rich ſhrines, 
The painted glaſs is good, and gives a dim religious light. 


* 


The ſacriſty is a fine room, and contains ſome paintings. 


There is an old cloyſter adjoining to the cathedral, in 
which are hung up ſome hitidreds of veſtments, the 
badges of ſo many unhappy Jews, who had the misfor- 
tune to be burnt, becauſe they did not believe all that 
the inquiſitor did. The inquiſition, or the holy office, 
25 it is called, was then at Segovia, but has been ſince 
removed, In this cathedral is a grant of queen Urraca, 
which mentions'the Alcazar, or royal palace; and, ac- 


cording to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, is concluded in the fol- 


lowing impious manner: Whoſoever ſhall violate this 
& grant, let them be ever baniſhed from God's threſ- 
& hold, and be eternally tormented with Dathan and 
&« Abiram, whom the earth ſwallowed ; be damned with 
« the traitor Judas, and pay a thouſand pounds of un- 
« alloyed gold to the biſhop.” “ 
There are ſeveral fine churches beſides the cathedral ; 
that of St. Milan is very old. The arches of this church 
are all round and large; and the pillars, which are lofty, 
have carved capitals, containing many figures both of 
men and animals ; ſome with beautiful foliage : the ſhafts 
me round and plain, placed upon ſquare baſes extremely 
large, Atthe entrance is a ſort of alcade, with beautiful 
mall columns of black marble, and the pillars joined to 
one another by a ſort of ſpiral line. 58 
The church of St, John the Baptiſt is ſaid to be the ol - 
delt in the city, it being built in 922. It conſiſts of three 
naves, all round arches of the old Gothic, and here 
the archives of the city are kept in a handſome chelt. 
The cornice is compoſed of the heads of animals, the ca- 
pitals of the pillars carved with animals and human 
hgures, and the windows are ſmall, long, and narrow. 
F The Alcazar, or royal palace, is ſuppoſed by Mr. 
: arke to have been built in the eighth century, The 
cont is about fifty feet long: there are two conic tur- 
dess at each wing; and the facade is adorned with ſeve- 
diminutive turrets in the fame ſtyle. Above the ſkil- 
ng or ſpan-roof of the firſt front, there riſes another 
ling roof adorned with turrets in the ſame ſtyle; and 
ag the wings in the middle riſes a lofty ſquare brick 
8 Iurrounded with ſmall circular turrets ending in 
ca - - Along the front of the firſt building runs a 
Viale 7 l, open gallery, juſt under the cornice, The 
aer of the fabric appears to be in the old Mooriſh ſtyle, 
= N en pretty and light. You go to it through 
8 8 court, over a ſmall bridge; it being on one 
Die 5 by a deep foſs, and on the other 
vaſſeg A oF precipices, it ſtanding on a rock. Having 
3 dt ridge, you enter a cloyſter, where there is a 
g e . and a fountain, and having: paſſed through 
8 * 2 enter into a ſtate-room, with a rich cieling, 
dee. deco upon the walls, and Dutch tiling round 
th at the bottom, This brings you to a ſecond 
dent in much the ſame taſte, but a much richer 
79 | | 
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which are eighty-ſwe towers, and ten gates. Tt has nine 
" - churches, as many monaſteries, ſeyen nuuneries, | 
viohteen chapels, two colleges, nine hoſpitals, and an 


ſtands high between two hills, 


1 f # 
o at * 5 »4 . | 
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cieling ; then you enter a magnificent room,; called the 
Hall of the Kings, it containing*the wooden or waxen 
images of nineteen kings of Caſtile, ſix of Leon, two of 
the Aſturias, and ſixteen of Oviedo, all placed over your 
head, about the middle of the wall, round the room, 
with their queens, and four counts, or dukes; placed un- 
der them. Round all the rooms are inſcriptions con- 
taining prayers and pious ſentences, in old Gothic cha» 
racters, 1 | ow er AAR 

This is the famous tower or caſtle of Segovia, ſo cele- 

brated in Gil Blas and other romances, the antient re- 

ceptacle of ſtate priſoners. © There is another large pri- 
ſon in the middle of the city; but that is only for com- 
mon felons, 263 „ 

The Plaga Mayor is a tolerable irregular ſquare, but 
the buildings are in the old Spaniſh ſtyle ; and though 
wood is ſcarce, and cracks with the ſun, the fronts of 
moſt of them are of deal, and moſt miferable buildings. 
 Thiscity has a famous univerſity ; and is the ſee of a 
biſhop, who has an annual reyenue of twenty-four thou- 

ſand ducats. hs . | 

The town-houſe'is a good modern ſtructure; but the 
city, upon the whole, has a ſtrange appearance: the build- 

ings look wild and odd, ſometimes beirig raiſ:d upon the 

uneven and craggy parts of the rock, and conſiſting 
of all the ſtyles of architecture, Roman, Gothic, 

Mooriſh, Saxon, and Spaniſh. | 

But what is moſt worthy of notice among the build- 
ings of this city, is the Segovian aqueduct, which extends 
to a ſmall river, called Rio Frio, which riſes in the ſkirts of 
a paſs in the mountains, and takes from it as much water 
as would fill a duct that would contain a human body. It 
is received into an arch of ſtone, five hundred paces from 

the city; and from thence begins to run in the channel 
of the aqueduct, which does not require more elevation 
than ſeventeen feet. By little and little, the height in- 
creaſes as it comes to deeper ground, but without requir- 
ing more than one range of arches, till the water has paſfi- 
ed over ſixty-five arches, where the arches have a height 
of thirty-nine feet, cloſe to a Franciſcan convent. There 
they begin to wind-from eaſt to weſt, requiring two ran- 
ges of arches, one arch being put upon the other ; that 
being the loweſt part of the valley, which is the little 
ſquare, now called Azoguejo. In that part the aque- 
duct is one hundred and two feet high ; the channel en- 
tering by the battlements of the walls, with an extreme 
elevation from the ground to the top of the arch. Th: 
aquedect goes through the middle of the city, from eaſt 
to weſt, with an arched duct fo large, that a man may 
walk in'it : and from thence dividing, it extends to the 
public fountains, and the ciſterns of convents and pri- 
vate houſes. This ſtructure conſiſts of one hundred and 
ſixty- one arches, of hewn ſtones that are a bluiſh granite, 
placed one upon another. This was doubtleſs built by 
the antient Romans, and ſome attribute it to Trajan. 

In two niches on the higheſt part were formerly ſtatues of 

Hercules, which are now changed for thoſe of our Lady 

of St. Sebaſtian. 5 | 

In this city is fixed the principal mint of all Spain, 

which, when at work, can coin thirty thouſand ducats'in 
a day, Here they make good paper; but the woollen 
manufacture of this city is the beſt and moſt conſiderable 
in all Spain.; the blankets of Segovia are, perhaps, the 
fineſt in the world; for they have a vaſt quantity of the 
fineſt wool, produced from the numberleſs flocks bred in 
the neighbouring plains. Here are alſo ſeveral other ma- 
nufaCtures, particularly of linen, which is carried on 
with great ſucceſs, 

Valladolid, antiently called Pindia, is a large, beauti- 
ful, and populous city, eighty-ſix miles to the north-weſt 
of Madrid, It is ſituated in a ſpacious and delightful 
plain, watered by the Piſuerga, over which it has a 
ſtately bridge: beſides which, it has about nineteen 
{mall ones over the Eſquera, a ſmall river that runs thro' 
ſeveral of the ſtreets, and thence through a delightful 
landſcape of gardens, orchards, meadows, and fields, 
which it waters in its courſe. The city is walled round, 
and has ſix gates; but is a place of no great ſtrength, It has 
long broad ſtreets, with large and lofty houſes, ſplendid 
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palaces, ſpacious and elegant ſquares, and fountains; ſe- 
venty convents, among which the Dominican convent 
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built after the model | 


ſilverſmiths. 


yet the revenue of its biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhoꝑ of Toledo, does not exceed twelve thouſand 

ducats per annum. 5 | es 

The inhabitants of Valladolid are as polite and well- 

bred as any people in Spain. They not only carry on 

- a conſiderable trade abroad, but cultivate ſeveral manu- 

factures at home, in which they are very expert and in- 

| Burgos, the capital of Old Caſtile, ftands on a hill be- 
' tween the rivers Alanze and Ailanza, and is encom- 

Paſſed with mountains. It is ſituated in forty- two de- 
grees -thirty minutes latitude, and in four degrees five 
minutes weſt longitude, one hundred and ten miles to 
the north of Madrid. It has old but ſtrong walls, ſeven 
gates, a good bridge over the Aclanza, and on the 
north; ſide is a caſtle. ſeated on a ſteep rock. The air 
is here ſo diſagreeable, that the Spaniards have a 
proverb, that Burgos has nine months of winter, and 
the other three of hell; the former meaning rainy and 
cold weather, and the latter exceſſive heat. This city 
is large, but irregular, and moſt of its ſtreets are narrow 
and crooked. It has, however, many fine ſquares, pub- 
lic buildings, and noblemen's houſes. This city has 
fifteen pariſh-churches, with five hoſpitals, ſix chapels, a 
college, ten monaſteries, and nine nunneries, one of 
which is the royal foundation of Huelgas, of the order 
of St. Bernard; its lady abbeſs is a woman of the firſt 
quality, and next in rank to the royal family; ſhe having 
ſeventeen monaſteries, ' ſixteen towns, and fifty villages 


nuns, all gentlewomen ; and its revenue amounts to eighty 
thouſand ducats a year. The convent of St. Auguftine 
has what they term a miraculous crucifix, which the 
pretend was made by Nicodemus, | | 
Tube cathedral, which is one of the nobleſt and richeſt 
in Spain, has five large choral chapels, with an organ in 
each, yet ſo incloſed and remote, as not to diſturb each 
other. The archbiſhop* has a revenue of forty thou- 
ſand ducats a year, Bega, one of its ſuburbs, exceeds it 
in convents and hoſpitals. The inhabitants of both 
ſexes are here more induſtrious, and carry on a greater 
number of trades and manufactures, than is common in 
the large cities of Spain. 5 


8 ECF. XI. 


Of the Kingdoms or Provinces of Navarre and Biſcay ; their 
Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; their Hiſtory, 
and principal Cities. : 


'AVARRE, which to diſtinguiſh it from the 
country of the ſame name belonging to the 
French, is called Upper Navarre, is bounded on the weſt 
by Old Caſtile. and Biſcay ; on the ſouth by Arragon; 
on the eaſt by Arragon and the Pyrenean mountains, 
which divide it from Peock Navarre; and towards the 
north by the ſame mountains. It is an hundred miles 
in length, and about ſixty in breadth; it is mountain- 
ous and colder than the reſt of Spain; and as the great- 
eſt part of the province lies among the Pyrenean 
mountains, its chief wealth conſiſts in cattle. Hence 
it produces very little corn, wine, or fruit; but has abun- 
dance of excellent timber, and ſome jiron- mines. The 


rivers, all of which fall into 


year 718 to 1512, had its peculiar kings 


ſubject to her. In this abbey are one hundred and fiſty | 


4 


ſtags, roe-bucks, witd-fowl; Be, It b 8 N 
theſe are the Arga, 
king. | 


% 


milies; but in the laſt mentioned year. | 
king Ferdinand: dea rt lined 
that John D'Albert, its king, 
XII. of France, with whom pope Julius IL was a+ 
riance, bad been declared-an enemy to the church vaſt 
 Pampeluna, antiently Pompeiopolis.or Pompelo c., 
its being built by 'Pompey the Crop, is eee 
Navarre; and is ſeated on a plain near the Pyrences of 
the river Arga, one hundred and fixty-ſeven miles 0 the 
north-eaſt of Madrid. It is a place of tolerable extent. 
and has twa caſtles, one within the city, and the other 
without on a rock. Its ſquares are handſome, and a 

ed with ſhops full of rich merchandize. - Its bilbop is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Burgos, and has an annua} 
2 of ry thouſand ducats. It has alſo an 
univerſity, founded in the year 1605, and is the refidence 
of the viceroy of ate; 5 100 on | 
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The province of Biſcay is bounded to the weſt by the 
Aſturias ; to the northward by the ſea, which is here cal. 
ed the Bay of Biſcay; to theeaſt-by Navarre;:and to the 
ſouth by Old Caſtile. Its extent from north to ſouth, is 
between eighteen and ſeventy-five miles, and from eaſt 
to weſt one hundred and eight, 

The air here is mi 


| ere is mild and. temperate ; but the ſoil is 
ſtoney and uneven, ſo that in ſome places hardly any 
thing grows; but in others they have alittle wine, call- 
ed chacolino, which is E and drank as ſmall- 
beer. They have corn ſufficient for the; uſe of the inha 
bitants, and have apples in great plenty, of which they 
make excellent cyder, which in ſome meaſure. ſupplies 
the want of wine. The coaſt alſo abounds. with oranges 
and lemons, which they ſell very cheap, and in the foreſu 
is excellent timber fit for ſhip- building. The mous- 
tains yield mines of iron and lead; while the valleys pro- 
duce ſome flax. CC 
Its commodious fituation on the ſea, in the neighbour- 
hood of France, renders the trade very flouriſhing; they 
particularly export great quantities of iron- work, win 
all ſorts ol powder and fire- arms, which are very neatly 
finiſhed, and a great deal of tar. Here they ſhip off large 
. N of wool, which is moſtly brought from Old 
aſtile; but their own produq in this laſt article, being 
neither ſo fine, nor pA 37 hoe in ſuch quantities, they 
manufacture wholy at home. The ſea alſo furniſhes 
this province with all kinds of excellent filh. 
The natives of Biſcay are of Celtic extraction, and 


leges, of which they are extremely jealous. They have 
a particular language of their own, called Baſque, ot 


Biſcayan, that has no affinity with 


Biſcayans were ene 


they wele 
title of 3 


following ſubdivi- 
; the prin- 


and ſignifies 2 
It is the capital of the pio 


mountains alſo abound in game of all kinds, as bears, 


JJ 


Bo the imble, while thoſe that are larger lie The province of Alaba, the aft of the three diviſions of 
ing ae he road. The greateſt export of this place Biſca bounded cn thoneieeby Gotpelcotated Bikay | 
farther out In t — 2 E. Old 
" 03 ol fine wool and excellent iron, molt of the latter | Prover, on the eaſt by Navarre, on the fouth by *C 
58 though great quantities of it are wrought into Caſtile, and on the weſt by Biſcay Proper and Old le. 
1 "ds, fre- arms, and other military implements; they It is pretty fertile in rye, batley, and ſeveral kinds of 
'* export ſaffton and cheſnuts. The city is large and | fruit, and has alſo tolerable wine. | It has likewiſe very - 
NE Dn IE | Ia E a ana neces 
e hundred 75 : » | 
e onaſteries, and ſeven nunneries. It has a which lies about thirty miles to the ſouth of Bilboa, and 
are 41 — by a ſruitful country, whence | is ſeated on an eminence, at the end of a pleaſant val 
id e 4 F | nt 'v 
ons are plentiful and ches. lley, and environed with double walls. In the principal 
17 here is alſo in this province Ordunna, a ſea- port DN are the rig ap wines: two 8 ſeveral 1 
: in a pleaſant valley formed by high moun- | built houſes, and in middle is a fine fountain, The 
as greg FR to the ſouth-weſt of Bilboa, and Jarge ſtreets 9 ͤ 5 „ On are a good 
OG II towns. VFC efence againſt s monaſteries | 
: neee ſecond ſubdiviſion of Biſcay, runs along | magnificent, and the convent of St. Francis is in parti- 
| f the north bay, and is bounded to the welt- | cular very large. There are here ſome rich merchants, 
the coaſt o M | a | 
vnd by Biſcay Proper, and part of Alaba ; to the-ſouth- | who carry on a great trade in iron and ſteel, ſword- blades les; 
ward by Navarre; and to the eaſtward by Navarre and | wool; and wine... AER ES 
France. It abounds in moſt things, except wheat. The | My TER 
" principal places it contains are the following: e 8 | - 
Tt. Sebaſtian, a city of conſiderable ſize, ſituated in | 2 
forty-three degrees thirty. ſeven minutes latitude, and in SECT. XIII | : 
one degree fifty-fix minutes weſt longitude, has a ſecure ESD #59 ? ; ee Rem te ra; 
harbour at the —_ of the little _— ee, r. is | Of the 8 4. rw 3 2s Situations Extent 
zated at the foot of a mountain, which ferves as a de- rodaces > principal Cities. 
wh againſt the tempeſtuous ſea, The harhourisr| 8 ho n 
ſecured by two 2 between ee ig "wes = Fn fer 1 1 — eat — 1 
at a time. Near its entrance is alſo a fort defe nort y iſcay, ; 
1 Aer The town is ſurrounded by walls .de- | vince of Biſcay, on the ſouth by Old Caſtile and Leon; | 
ended with baſtions and half-moons, and on the moun- | and on the weſt by Galicia and takes its name ſrom the 
tun under which it lies, is a citadel. The ſtreets are | Aſturians, a Celtic nation, who came bither from Gaul; 
long, broad, GR _ REP z they . paves _ _ whoſe 1 all —— _— — 
bite lag ſtones. The houſes are pretty handſome, the | other nations abortive. Its greateſt about as 
| ik be neat, and the environs extremely pleaſant; | eight miles from ſouth to north, and about a hundred 
one ſide affording a proſpect of the ſea, and the other a | from eaſt to weſt. The air is tolerable; but the country 
diſtant view of the Pyrenean mountains. _ . | uneven, rugged, and thinly peopled ; yet the foil pro- 
A conſiderable trace is carried on here in iron and | duces a good deal of grain, fruit, and wine. Its horſes 
ſteel, which ſome take to be the _ pr ont "al dap _ were — wy _— N ſought after on 
in wool, The town was taken by the French in the | account ir ſpirit | | 4 
year 1719. In time of war with * Engliſh there are The nobility of this province value themſelves on be- 
many privateers here, and the prizes are generally brought | ing deſcended from the Goths, and on their blood not 
into this harbour. r | I being adulterated by a mixture with that of the Jews 
Fontarabia, or Fuentarabia, is a little neat town, ſeat- | and 3 For after the unfortunate battle which the 
ed on a peninſula on the ſea-ſhore, twenty-two miles to] Goths, commanded by king Roderic, fought with the 
the ſouth-weſt of Bayonne. It is fortified both by na- | Moors near Xeres, Pelagius, the Gothic prince, retreat- 
ture and art, and has a pretty good harbour, though it| ed with a conſiderable number of the nobility into the 
1s dry at low water. The town is built in the form of | mountains of the Aſturias, where he aſſembled a ſmall 
an amphitheatre, on the declivity of a hill, and on the | army; but being unable to face the enemy in the field, 
ad- de is ſurrounded by the lofty Pyrenean mountains. | retired with a thouſand brave Goths to a large cave in 
Itis a very important place, it being accounted the key | the mountain of Auſena, and upon the approach of the 5 
of Spain on that ſide. 5 Moors ſallied out and entirely defeated them. This 
The young gentlewomen of this city have ſomething | bold exploit of the Goths is ſtill ſo celebrated in 
particular in their dreſs ; for their braided hair falls on | Spain, that all the inhabitants of this mountain enjoy 
their ſhoulders, and on their heads they wear a ſmall | particular privileges; and though they are but peaſants, 
muſlin veil, which flutters about their necks, round which | and go in great numbers from this mountain to ſeek for 
they have necklaces of coral : their garment is a waiſt-| work in the other provinces of Spain, both great and 
os with looſe ſleeves, and they are very alert and aQtive: | ſmall give 21 5 the Ne - 5 
u als is Chiefly to be underſtood of thoſe who inhabit | or Illuſtrious Mountaineers; and, amidſt their poverty, 
le adjacent — . | fs He | think it a diſgrace for them to with the great and 
In 1638 this place held out a fiege againſt the French, | rich families of any other race. Indeed they are fo 
for which it was honoured by the king with the title of | highly eſteemed, that other families frequently give con- 
2017 but in 1719 was taken by them. Near the city | ſiderable ſums to marry among them. : This diſtrict be- 
e ene eee ox ipod Fong 
oundary between Spain and France. e from „ 
a and, which is formed bod river Bidaſſoa, hence. ariſes the name of the Aſturias in the plural 
arates France from Spain, is worthy of notice, | number. | 5 | . 
5 on account of the 1 7 of the e which!“ Theſe divifions are called Aſturĩa d'Oviedo and Aſturia 
eee in 16 59, and for the treaty of marriage Santellana : The former lies to the pea re and is the 
the: there between Lewis XIV. and Mary Thereſa, | largeſt diviſon; and the latter to the eaſtward. 
manta of Spain, In 1722 were exchanged at this || Oviedo, the antient Brigetum, the capital of all Aſluria, 
oo the infanta Maria Anna Victoria, and Mademoiſelle { and the only place that bears the name of a city, is 
of Þ Mipenlier, daughter to the duke of Orleans, regent | ſeafed on a plain, in a kind of elevation between the little 
e It is called by the French LIſie de la Conference, | rivers Ove and Deva, fifty miles to the north-weſt of 
x Ye Pais, Leon. The biſhop of this place, who enjoys an annual 
two „ois the Capital of Guipuſcoa, is ſeated between | revenue of twelve thouſand ducats, is immediately ſub- 
4 er in a delightful valley, at the confluence ject to the pope. The cathedral boaſts a . * 
Nl xas and Oria, over which there are two hand- vaſt number of relics, that were brought — er Moon 
caſcade, 1. and at a ſinall diſtance ſeveral fine natural | all parts of Spain, in order to ſecure Reed. m ing 
ber of > © is not large, but inhabited by a great num- | taken by the Moors; and here is an uniyerlity, erecte 
_ ' tions employed in making ſword-blades, in 1580. vil. 
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quoiſe; but a great part of the country is a naked, dread- 
* Clarke, to take a view of Leon from one of the higheſt 


, © @ brown horror, as Mr. Pope expreſl-s it, was ſpread 


both which have their ſources near the city of Leen; the 


Formes, or Rio de Salamanca, which, on the frontiers. 


. chapels, and four hoſpitals. 


magnificent: It conſiſts of twenty compartments of mar- 


„ 2 e ee 


| Villa Vieioſs is a low ſeated twentytwo miles to'the | 
north - eaſt of Oviedo, and bas a good hart 
of iſcay, into which the tivet Aſta diſcharges itſelf. 


bour on the bay 


Santellana, in Ladin Faaum Sancte Juliane, the ea- 


pitalſof the other diviſion, lies ninety - four miles to the 
veſt of Bilboa. It is ſmall, has a harbour on the bay of f fi 


Biſcay, with a collegiate church, and gives the title of 
morquis to the duke of Infantado . 


dred and ſixty- five miles, and from eaſt to weſt between 
ſixty - ſeven and ninety- three. The foil in ſome places 
produces all the neceſſaries of life, and particularly very 
good wine. In this province are likewiſe mines of tur- 


ful, barren rock, except where it is covered ich a few 
pitiful firs or ſhrubs. I turned round, - ſays) Mr. 


« mountains, and was almoſt frightened at the fight; 


© over the whole; the ſands, racks, and craggy preCipices 
e formed as ſavage a proſpect as can be imagined,” _, 
Fhe principal rivers of Leon are the Piſuerga and the 
Carrion, which riſe in Old Caſtile; the Eſſa and Orbego, 


Torto and Tera, which run into the Orbego; and the 


of Portugal, falls into the Douro. , 

The moſt remarkable places in this province are the 
following: e DEN 13 | 

Leon, the capital of the province, was built by the 
Romans in the reign of the emperor Galba, and. called 
Legio Septima Germanica, from wherce it derived the 
name of Leon. It is ſeated in the forty-third degree 
ten minutes north latitude, and in the ſixth degree twenty 
minutes weſt longitude, between both the ſprings of the 
river Eſta, and at the end of a large plain bounded by the 
mountains of the Aſturias, fifty miles to the touth- eaſt of 
Oviedo. The biſhop, whoſe annual revenue is twelve 
thouſand ducats, is immediately ſubject to the pope. 
The cathedral is famous not only for its beauty, but for 
its being the burial-place of ſeveral ſaints, thirty-ſeven 
kings of Spain, and one emperor. This city was for-: 
merly both larger, richer, and more populous than at 
preſept. It was indeed the firſt city of any conſideration 
that was retaken from the Moors; Pelagius making him- 


felf maſter of it in the year 722, when he fortified it, | 


and it continued a royal ſeat till 1029. It contains 
thirteen pariſhes, fix monaſteries, five nunneries, fifteen 


The city of Aſtorga, in Latin Aſturica Auguſta, is 
fituated in a wide plain on the river Aſtura, or Torto, 
in the forty-ſecond degree north Jatitude, and in the 
ſixth degree twenty minutes weſt longitude, and is well 
fortified both by nature and art; but neither large nor 
populous. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of St. 
Jago, and has an annual revenue of ten thouſand ducats, 
The -cathedral is a noble Gothic building, and has a 
baſilica, conſiſting of ſix pointed arches, ſupported by 
tall, light, neat pillars, in a good taſte, There are here 
ſeven or eight fine altars, and the high altar is exceeding 


ble ſculpture in alto relievo, the figures as large as the 
life; the ſubject is the hiſtory of our Saviour; and on the 
ſummit is God the Father crowning the Virgin Mary. 
The glory is well expreſſed ; for being cut through the 
frame, and a light placed behind it, the light ſhews the 
rays. © We happened, ſays Mr. Clarke, to attend at 


| from the antient Gallazi, the moſt powerful 2 
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was formerly the capital of the Aſtu 8 
ſent. only gives the title of marquis to the 5. 


and populous. Its walls are fix thouſand — — 


fand ſixty paces in circuit, and adorned dn ured 
T F handſome gates and ſtately towers. 2 Wale de ice 
| 2 hundred and ſixty- two ſtreeis, five thoufang 


ity are 
many of which are magnificent buildings — 
| ſquares, twenty-five pariſh-chureh ä 

"2 


4, 9 | 
eleven nunneries, two houſes of retirement for 


women to lead à penitent life, ſixteen chapels, fix —— 


the neighbouri county. 
20- was t M07 5 
Palencia, is the moſt 3 all — — 
ſity- college is a very ſpacious {truQure, and N 
ſtately entrance is an infirmary for ſick poor ſchol 
It contains twenty - four other colleges, in each of wink 
live thirty ſtudents; and among theſe the four moſt con- 


ruined by the Gothe, was, in 1102, rebvilt by Don Ro- 
derigo Gonzales Giron, and from him reccived its name. 
It was afterwards deſttoyed in the wars, and rebuilt by 
Ferdinand II. in order to be a check upon Portugal; it 
being only about twelve miles from the frontiers of that 

kingdom. It ftands on the little river Agneda, or Agy- 
jar, twelve miles from the frontiers of Portugal, and his 
good ſtrong walls, nine gates, three ſquares, fifty. four 
ſtreets, two thouſand houſes, eight pariſhes, two mo- 
naſteries, two nunneries, ten chapels, and three boſpi- 
tals. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſbop-of St. 
Jago, and has an annual revenue of ten thouſand ducits, 
This city is one of the three places of rendezvous for the 
| Spaniards, when they are at war with Portugal. 

The city of Zamora is ſituated on the Douro, over 
which it has a fine bridge, and ſtands in a fertile countr;, 
thirty-four miles to the north of Salamanca. The Moors 
gave it the name of Zamora, or Medinato Zamorati, 
which ſignifies the Town of Turquoites, mot of the rocks | 
in its neighbourhood containing that ſpecies of gems. The 
biſhop of this place has an annual income of tweaty 
thouſand ducats, and is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Toledo. In this city is kept the body of St. Ildefonlo, 
formerly biſhop of Toledo. e 


SECT, av: 


Of the Province of Galicia; its Situation, Extent Ri 
| Produce, and principal Cities. 


5 HE province of Galicia is bounded on the eaſt by 
| Afturia'and Leon, on the north and welt by t 


ſea, and on the ſouth by Portugal. It receives _ 


merous of the ſeveral nations who inhabited it. Its ex- 


tent from north to ſouth is about a hundred and turnt 
ſeven miles, and from weſt to caſt about 2 hundre 
twelve. f 1 | : FT 
This is the moſt maritime of all the Spaniſh province 
and accordingly enjoys the greateſt number of ſea· po * 
among which Corunna and Ferrol are the moſt * ated 
able. Cape Finiſterre, one of its promontorie* is ſea 
on the weſt, and is well known to all navigators. A! 
The coaſts enjoy a temperate ait; but in —— | 
parts it is ſomewhat colder, and very damp. Jai : and, 
try is ſo mountainous as to admit of few plains, 


ce the veſpers; the muſic of the organ was fine; the 
number of the tapers, the richne!s of the actars, and, 


the ſea-coaſt excepted, is but thinly inhabited ; it i 
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an fray fs a er he pin 
ö Ader ef pilgrims chither; who walk In proceſſion to the 


s province prod itfle Eörn ; but has plenty of church to advre his wooden image, which ſtands in the 
lemons; and” :hasatfo very: fine paſtures. {| great altar, and 4s illuminated with forty Ir fiſty wax can- 
im ding, and che Yea des. They kifs' it three times with refpeAful devotion, 


and then put their hats on its head. In the church are. 
thirty filver lamps always burning; and fix chandeliers of 
filver five feet high. Thoſe pilgtims who are poor, are 
admitted into an hoſpital that ſtands neür the church; 
and has palleries of free-ſtone, ſupported by large pillars. 
| The archbiſhop is one of the richeſt prelates in Spain, 
| his annual revenue amounting to fixty thouſand ducats; 
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| Bayona, a end that of the cathedral to no lefs; but out of this ſum 
tient harbour. urs abounds with fil bd wt be eighteen thoufand ducats a year, The 
ud the diſtrict ene to the town wich fine | order of St. Toes takes its name from this city, which 
froit. At the enttande of the bay lies cettain iſfands, for- alſo maintains a certain number of knights. The uni- 


verlity was erected in 1532, and there is here alſo a tri- 


nerly called the Tfhantls'of the Gods. 3 s etec 

' The city of Corunna, commonly called the Groyne, | bunal of the inquilition. 5 

fands on a fall y and penin la, in the forty-third | Orenſe, a city ſeated forty-ſeven miles to the ſouth- 

degree twenty · eiglit with tes latitude, and in the ninth | eaſt of St. Jago de Compoſtella, on the banits of the 
leger ewe 2 welt Are fixteen miles to | Minho in a tg <p country, and abounding in excel- 

" the fouth- of Ferro. "Phe harbour preſents you with | lent wine and fine fruit. One part of it ſtands at the 

1 fine proſpeft as you Tail ind it; on your right are the | foot of a mountain, in which is felt a ſharp cold that is 

tower of Hercules, the fort and the town; before you | of long continuance z while the other part of the city; 

he ſhipping, terminated. A agreeable view of the | which lies on the ſide of the plain, enjoys all the pleaſures 
country : on your fg ou fee cape Prior, the entrance of ſpring and the fruits of autumn. his is ſaid to be in 
Ferrol, and a Te me: 

CI bet — them, The city is divided into the | with their exhalations. Some of theſe are fo moderately 
and [wer Tod ; the former is defended by the | warm, that a perſon may bathe in them ;. while the wa- 
of St. Diego, the latter ftands on a neck of land, ter of others, on the contrary, is ſo hot that eggs may 

{rounded with water on three fides. Thus the city is | be drefled in them; bur they are both ſalutary in ſeveral 

in form of a half. moon, with a caftle at each point. This Its bifl | e 

city is the ſeat of the royal audience of Galicia, and here | ten thouſand ducats, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 

td Fogliſh packet-boars oſuilly come. It bas a coffe. St. Jago, © © 

zar church, and in Its nei baurtoot is a quarry off 
, In ſhort, Corunna Is well built and populous ; | | 

like moſt other Spaniſù towns, his an 6ffenfive ſmell, 

Their method | of Keeping the tiles faſt on the roof of 

bouſes, is by laying looſe ſtones upon them. Pr remadura 

* The poorer fort, both of men and women at Corynna, | Climate, Produce, Rivers, and Principal Cities. 

rear neither ſuoes nor flockings; but the men in better * 2 TA ; 

circumſtances have a great flapped hat, a cloak reaching | I STREMADURA is bounded on the north by 
down to their feet, and generally carry a ſword under | Leon; on the eaſt by New Caftile ; on the ſouth 
their arm; the women wear a ſhort jacket of one colour, | Andaluſia ; and on the weft by Portugal. Its extent 

4 petticoat of another, and enter 4 white or black woollen from north to ſouth is pretty nearly one hundred and 
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2 


veil. | | twelve miles, and from eaſt to weſt between ſixty and a. 


Vigo, a town ſeated on a ſmall bay, one hundred and | hundred. | „ 
The inhabitants are inured to the air; but the ſummer 


by a wall that has ſome baftions, and defended by an old | heats are intolerable to the foreigners who travel there. 


Epable of making a long reſiſtance. This harbour was | water; but the inhabitants in the plains are obliged to 
rendered famous by a ſea-fight in 1702, between Sir | put up with what is taken out of pits dug in the ground. 

le The foil abounds with corn, wine, and fruit; and its 
| paſtures are ſo good, that great numbers of cattle are 
brought hither from other provinces to fatten. The 


amiral Hopſon had broke through the boom laid acroſs rivers Tagus and Guadiana run quite through the country 


the mouth of the harbour, the Engliſh took foür gal- to Portugal, and in many places are joined by ſeveral | 


alleons | ſtreams. | 
our galleons and fourteen The diſtrict of Vera de Plazencia, or the Orchard of 
Plazencia, confiſting of alternate mountains and valleys, 
| x is extremely delightful, and, next to Andalufia, the moſt 
Was taken, though a conlideradle quantity was carried | fertile in all Spain. The fineſt and moſt delicious fruits 
on ſhore before the engagement. While this was doing, | atid vegetables, with wholeſome and odoriferous plants, 


the duke of Ormond, with a large body of land- forces, grow here in the greateſt abundance. Here are alſo ex- 


2 the Spaniards from the caſtles which defended the | cellent wine, fine ſprings, and pleaſant brooks that a- 
— ur. In the year 1719, the Engliſh again got poſ-| bound with trout. In ſhort, every thing in this diſtrict 
* n of this place, but relinquiſhed it aftec raiſing con- wears a ſmiling aſpect. | 3 
8 AT I The city of Plazencia, or Placentia, from which the 
1 t. Jago de Compoſtella, the capital of the whole pro- diſtiict takes its name, is a beautiful well- built city, 
ce is ſituated in forty-two degrees fifty minutes north | ſixty- ſeven miles to the ſouth-weſt of Madrid: it is ſeated 
| | on an eminence between mountains, on the little river 


Whi = ſurrounded with hills of a moderate height, | who has a revenue of fifty thouſand ducats per annum is 
8 ſhelter it from the nipping winds that blow from | 

1 The public ſquares and the churches | tion are two ſmall towns. | 

naſter; 7 magnificent ; it has alſo a great number of mo- | Alcantara, a fortified town a hundred and ſeventy-two 

| ies for both ſexes, and about two thouſand houſes. | miles to the north-weſt-by-weſt of Seville, is ſeated on 

i kepe e is particularly worthy of notice, and in it | the Tagus in a fruitful country, near the frontiers of Por- 

ker, th * pretended body of the apoſtle James the Youn= | tugal, and takes its name, which ſignifies a ſtone bridge, 
, han + faint and patron of all Spain; which to -I from an 72 * ſtately one, built on this river in the 
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| watds the cloſe of the tiinth cefituryy Mey ſay, was dil. 
| covered by a divine revelation; | This draws a great num- 


| ; Varren mountaids, with u large | fome meafure owing to the ſprings, which warm the air 


diſtempers. Its biſhop, who has an annual revenue of 


ey the Province of Eftremadura ; its Situation, Extent, 


Thoſe who live at the foot of the mountains have good 


Xerte, and is defended by a good caſtle, Its biſhop, . 
ſubject to the biſhop of St. Jago, and under its juriſdic- 


reign - 
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town againſt Portugal, 
ſouth fide of the Guadiana, and is divided, into the Ups | 155 


Mediterranean, and partly by the ſtreights of Gibraltar; 
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dred and twenty-five miles; but its breadth is very dif- 
ferent, and where broadeſt, not above one hundred and 


ſea, as the Odier, or Odiel; the Tinto, or Azeche, the 


kingdoms, which, in the king's titles, inſtead of the | 
| Theſe are the kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, and Jean. 


wen ef the emperor 

high, fix hundred and ſeventy long, and twenty-eight | 
broad. This town was taken by the earl of e in 
| 1706, and_retaken by the French the-ſame year if 
. Badajoz, the capital of Eſtremadura, g 2 e 


ſtands upon an eminence on the 


per and Lower Town. It is not a large place, but has 
good houſes, pretty broad ſtreets, fine churches, ſome 
convents, and a Jeſuits college. The biſhop, who, has 
an annual revenue of ſixteen thouſand ducats, is ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of St. Jago. Its fortifications ane . 
antique, but it has ſome wooden out- works, particularly 
a caſtle fortified in the modern taſte, called St. Michael's; 
and on the farther ſide of the river the caſtle of St. Chriſ- 
toval, which covers an old, Roman. bridge of ſtone. that 
extends over the river, and is ſeven hundred paces long 
and fourteen broad. On this bridge the Portugueſe were 
defeated by Don John of Auſtria in-1661, and in 1705; 
the city was beſieged by the allies, but not taken. he 
Eghbouring country is extremely en ae dogs | 
Fee an fine wool. , THE IIS, 
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of the Province of Andaluſia ; including the. antient King: 
dams of Seville, Cordova, and * Its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Rivers, Produce. and principal Cities; with a pare | 
ticular Deſcription of Seville, Cadiz,. and Gibraltar. 


Pn. name of Andaluſia, which this province owes 
to the Vandals, is divided from V andalenhaus, or 
the habitation of the Vandals, and formerly extended alſo 
over the kingdom of Granada, then cy Upper Anda- | 
luſia. This country is bounded on the north by Eftre- | 
madura and New Caſtile, from which it is divided by a 
range of mountains, called the Sierra Morena ; on the 
eaſt by Granada and Murcia; on the ſouth partly by the 


and on the weſt by the Portugueſe diſtricts of Alentejo 
and Algarva, extending from eatt two weſt about to hun- 


twelve miles. 

The river Guadalquiver, by the anticnts called Betis 
and Tarteſſus, traverſes the whale country, and the 
Guadiana ſeparates it to the weſt from the ortugueſe 
Algarva. Of the other ſmall rivers fome run into the 


| 


water of which cannot be drank, it being noxious even 
to herbs and the roots of trees, and having neither fiſh 
nor any living creature in it ; and the Guadalate, or river 
of Oblivion. Others fall into the Guadalquiver, as the 
Xenil, and the Guadiamar. 

Andaluſia i is eſteemed the beſt province in all IVY . 


it abounding in 1 exquiſite fruit of all kinds, honey, excel- | 


lent wine, grain, filk, ſugar, fine oil, numerous herds 
of cattle, particularly horſes, with. metals, cinnabar, and a 
certain ſpecies of quickfilyer. The heat in ſummer is 
indeed very great; but the inhabitants generally ſleep by 
day, travelling and following their other employments 
in the night. The air is, however, in other reſpects 
good, and is ſometimes refreſhed with cooling breezes. 

This province is properly compoſed of three antient 


common names, are expreſſed by that of Andaluſia, | 


Seville, the antient Hiſpalis, the capital of the king- 
dom of the ſame name, is ſeated in the thirty-ſeventh 
degree fifreen minutes north latitude, and in the ſixth 
degree five minutes welt longitude, two hundred miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of Madrid, in a large plain on the banks 
of the Guadalquiver. It is almoſt round and of conſi- 
derable extent, but not proportionable to the number of 
its jdhabitants : : the ſtreets are narrow, buf the houſes 
fine, though in the Mooriſh taſte : they are clean, 
built round a ſquare court, and ſhaded from the ſun by 
a canvas extending from the top of the houfes acroſs the 
court. 
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cuit of the city, including 27 7 uburbs, 
near fourteen miles ; but that i of the pans is on pas 
They are pretty ſt ong, and have; | gates, and a | 
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commodious quays, where yeſlels of a large burthen may, 
lie with ſafety ; aud, near t be pier fide is 4 1 Rh ES 
which commands the ML Ne! riyer, c 9 
The archbiſhop of Sepille, Das A 375 * reyenue of 2 
hundred thouſand ducats. Here are ſeveral public offices 
and a court of inquiſition. 
This city was once, famous for its flouriſhing manu 
ſactures; but theſe have ſo dwindled, that from a thou- 
ſand artificers in wool and filk, ſcarce four hundred re- 
mains at preſent. The alſacent country abounds in 
'wine, corn, and fruit ; 3 great quantities of oil ar 
particularly made here. Withou the city is a long 
Mooriſh aqueduct, worthy the notice of the curious 
traveller. 

Puerto de Santa Maria, or Port St. Marys, "the capital 
of an earldom belonging to the duke of Medina Cel, is 
ſeated at the mouth e of the river Guadalete, direAy op- 
polite to Cadiz, and exceeds! that city in bigneſs: the 
ſtreets are alſo broader and better paved, andthe houſes 
handſome, though it contains ſcarce eight thouſand in- 
habitants. It is only walled round,' and has a little caftle 
of ſmall force. Here are great numbers of French, Tag- 
lim, Dutch, Genoeſe, and other merchants, who 
on aflouriſhing trade; and here alſo are madeyaſt gun 
tities of falt. In the year 1702 the Engliſh 20d 
Dutch made themſelves "maſters of this place . without 
oppoſition. © * * 

Cadiz, by the Romans. called. en 5 a celebrated 
trading city, ſtands on an iſland in the thirty-ſixth de. 
gree thirty minutes latitude, and in the ſixth 1 . fy 
minutes weſt longitude, on the north-weſt end of a long 
neck of land, that extends from the fourh-elſt to tete 
north- weſt, and is alſo joined to the contin ent, = 
which it'is divided by à narrow ſtreight, by means of the ith 
bridge of Suaco, both ends of which are defended wi 
redoubts, and ſome other raiſed works of earth. 4 
iſland, from Fort St. Catalina to the iſland of St. P 2 
is about eighteen miles long, and from * ſouth pe 
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| 4 the and of St. Aro to the northern one near the | Moors firlt landed, and held the place almoſt ſeveri hun- 
| bridge of Suaco about ſeven in breadth. It produces. dred yours; | #11) 145 > 


bo: kad alſo ſome paſtures, and on. the fide next the 
| - aubour is made large quantities of falt. It has alſo a 
| oafiderable-fiſbery, particularly of tunnies, which are 
commonly between ſix and eight, and ſometimes 
Ihe city of Cadiz is of pretty large circumference, yet 
the whole neck of land Which extends from the iſland 
z; not built upon; the welt fide, which is very delight- 
fal, being almoſt uninhabited, the only buildings upon 
it age a {pacious hoſpital and two chapels, it being leſs 
conmodious for ſhipping'than'the eaſt ſide. Moſt of the 
freets are Narrow, roles, ill paved, and dirty; but a 
{ew of them are broad, ſtraight, and well paved. The 
houſes are generally three or four ſtories high, and many 
of them are handiome buildings; but . houſe-rent and 
proviſions are dear, and good freſh water very ſcarce. 
it contains about thirteen convents, among which the 
college of the Jeſuits is the fineſt in all Andaluſia ; but 
xs only one pariſh- church, which is the cathedral, tho 
the ſettled inhabitants are computed at forty thouſand. 
The biſhop. of this city is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
G:viile, and has an annual revenue of twelve thouſand . 
ducats, Here is eſtabliſhed the Weſt India company, 
which in 1717 was removed hither from Seville. Indeed 
i the earneſt requeſt of the laſt-mentioned city, it was 
xeſtored to it again in 2725 3 but in 1726 was a ſecond: 
time brought back to Cadiz. Both before and after the 
zrival of the Spaniſh American fleet, this city is ſaid to 
be crowded with ſtrangers tothe number of fifty thouſand, 
who reſort hither on account of trade, which cauſes an 
extraordinary circulation of money. Cadiz is the center 
of the whole American trade,- to which the Engliſh, 
French, Dutch, and Italian merchants ſend their goods, 
wich are ſhipped off here in ' Spaniſh bottoms to 
America, by Spaniſh factors in their own names. Be- 
ſides theſe nations, all others who carry on any traffic 
here by ſea, have alſo their agents, correſpondents, and 
factors, in this city; and the conſuls of thoſe nations | 
_ make a great 6 | E e 
Both the harbour and bay of Cadiz are ſpacious and 
ſecure, the entrance being defended by Fort Matagorda, 
which covers the harbour and bay of Cadiz; and by Fort 
Puntal, which ſtands oppoſite to it, on a point of that 
neck of land on which Cadiz is built. The Spaniards 
commonly call both theſe Los Puntales. The entrance 
into the harbour, between theſe-points, is ſaid to be five 
hundred fathoms wide. During the time of ebb a good | 
pat of the harbour, which is ten miles in circumference, 
is dry. Cadiz is fortified with walls and irregular baſ- 
lions, and on the ſouth ſide there is no approaching it, 
on account of the high and ſteep ſhore ; on the north 
lide the acceſs is dangerous from the many ſand-banks | 
and rocks that lie under the water. The ſouth-weſt ſide 
vill indeed adinit of landing; but is defended by Fort 
vt. Catalina. On the ſouth-ſouth-weſt point is a ridge 
of rocks, part of which at fullſea is covered with water; 
the uttermoſt of theſe forms a ſmall iſland, on which is 
: | ik and light-houſe, with two chapels, and Fort St. | 


c No people are happier than the merchants of Cadiz; 
or they ſe}Jom riſk any thing upon their own account, 
ud enrich themſelves at the coſt of thoſe who ſend them 
2 lo chat let things go as they will, they are no loſers, 
it it mult be ſaid to their honour, that they are diſtin- 
2 in a remarkable manner, by the ſtrict honeſty and 
1 of their dealings; whence foreigners, with the 
OD confidence, truſt their effects and fortunes in their 


8. | 
In 1596 this city was plundered and burnt by the Eng- 
ut Was again rebuilt 'by the Spaniards. In 1702 


liſh, b 
thc Engliſh made another attempt upon it, but without 


ſucceſs. | 
\ d'82iras is at preſent a poor old town in the Streights, 
a a decayed harbour, with only a few ſhattered 


| he word Al . 2 A bi Fe N 6 4 
if gezira, in Arabic, ſignifies an 
nd, and the harbour being formed by two iſlands, it 


u, but ſome of-the'beſt wine in Spain is made | 


] bined fleet of Engliſh and 


Between the mountain and promontory, near Algeziras, 
and the mountain on which Gibraltar Rands, is a bay. 
The laſt- mentioned mountain is a high and ſteep rock, 
joined to the continent by a low neck of land about four 
hundred yards broad, bounded to the weſt by the above 


bay, and to the eaſt by the Mediterranean, where this 


rock is of an uncommon height, and almoſt perpeadicu- 
lar; yet towards the bay, or on the welt ſide, the aſcent 
is not ſo difficult. It divides itſelf into ſeveral parts, be- 
tween which the ſea flows, and its capes are defended 
by walls, bulwarks, and towers. This rock abounds 
with very wholeſome herbs, among which is the ranun- 
culus. The mountain formerly known by the name of 
Calpe, according to Buſching, lies directly oppoſite to 
Ceuta, in Africa, and is allo called Sierra Ximiera 
and Sierra de las Mona, or the Apes Hill; but was 
formerly named Abyla. Theſe two mountains are 
ee ly allowed to be the celebrated pillars W ! 
rd, at the foot of the firſt mountain to 


To the weſtwa 
wards the bay, lies Gibraltar, called by the Moors Gibel- 
Tarif, or Taric, that is Mount Tarif, or Taric, from 
the name of a Mootiſh general, who, at the beginning 
of the eighth century, bringing the auxiliaries of three 
| Movriſh princes to Spain, landed at the foot of this 
mountain, to which he gave his name, and the town 
afterwards built upon it was ſo called from him; Gib- 
raltar being evidently an abbreviation of Gibel-Tarif, or 
Taric. It is not fo conſiderable either for its extent or 
beauty, as for its ſtrength and ſituation, which renders 
it one of the keys to Spain; and, what is ſtill of more 
conſequence, the key to the Mediterranean and Levant. 
It is accordingly provided with all the artillery, ſtores, 
and forces neceſſary for its defence. Excluſive of Euro- 
peans of moſt nations, here are Jews, Turks, and Moors; 
who are all permitted to enjoy a free trade. The hat- 
bour is'formed by a mole, which is well fortified and 
planted with guns. It is acceſſible only on the land fide 
by a narrow between the rock and the ſea, but 


| that is walled and fortified both by art and nature, being 


there ſo incloſed by high ſteep hills, as to be almoſt in- 
acceſſible that way. It has but two gates on that ſide, 
and as many towards the ſea. Acroſs this iſthmus the 
Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, chiefly with a view 
to hinder the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any in- 


| tercourſe with the country. behind them. "Thoſe who 


have the courage to climb to the top of the rock will find 

it a plain, that affords a proſpect of the ſea on each fide 
the ſtreight, and of the kingdoms of Barbary, Fez, and 
Morocco; beſides the cities of Seville and Granada, in 
Spain: for the ſtreight is here only fifteen miles in 
breadth ; and twenty-four in length. There is always a 
ſtrong current running through it from the ocean into 
the Mediterranean. The garriſon of Gibraltar is, how- 
ever, confined within very narrow limits; and as the 
ground produces hardly any thing, all their proviſions 
are * ht them either from England or from Ceuta on 
the Coaſt of Barbary. Th e 
This city was taken in 1704 in two days by a com- 
utch ſhips under the com- 
mand of Sir George Rooke : but the ſame year the Spa- 
niards attempted its recovery, at which time it ſtood out 
a memorable ſiege, in which between four and five hun- 
dred of the enemy having crept up the rock that covers 


the town, were the next morning driven down head- 


long; after which it was ceded to the Engliſh by the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, in 1713. The Spaniards again made an 
attempt, in the year 1727, with a powerful army; but 
vere at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after lying before 
it ſeveral months, and even endeavouring to blow up the 
rock, which they found to be impracticable; it therefore 
ſtill belongs to the crown of Great Britain. Since the 
above ſiege this Fortreſs has been more ſtrongly fortified, 
new works and improvements being daily added: it is 
rendered impregnable by any other means than treachery 
or ſurprize, for it cannot be reduced by famine while our 
fleet can bring ſupplies. | N 
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We now come to Cordova, the next kingdom includ- 
ed in the ince of | Andaluſia, which, though much 


zaller than that of Seville, is equal to it in fertility. 
be city. of Cordova, antiently called Corduba and 
Colonia Patricia, is large, beautiful, and finely ſituated 

ide on the banks of the Guadalquiver, at 
of mountains that are a branch of the 


in 


80 
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latitude, and in four degrees ſiſty- three minutes 
>. - Within its citeuit it contains ſeveral 
vine yards; but its ſtrrets are narrow, and it 
in proportion to its extent. Its fine 
the appearance of ſo many towns. Phe 
tho is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop-of Toledo, 
revenue of forty thouſand 
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is ſypperted by three hundred and fixty-fue 
wr tag jaſper, and black marble. 
from. north to ſouth, ſeparated 
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mountains are covered with delightful 

ind plantations of olives, oranges, lemons, and 
They are alſo-interſperſed with pleaſant valleys 
xeireſhed by ſprings of good water. When the above- 
zoned trees are in bloſſom, they diffuſe a fragrancy 
All over the country. eee d- e 
of fruits and vegetables, this cor intry 

Spaniſh horſes. e Dung eee 

Audujar, or Anduxar, an antient and pretty large eity, 


thirty-two miles to the eaſt of Cordova, is 

| the river Guadalquiver, over which it has a ſtately 
bridge, and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. It contains 
three thouſand families, has five pariſhes, ſix monaſteries, 
three nunneries, and two hoſpitals ; beſides other ſtately 
and handſome buildings. It vends great quantities of 
filk. The neighbouring country abounds in corn, wine, 
oil, honey, and all forts of fruit; and likewiſe yields ex- 


t game. 

The kingdom of Jean is the ſmalleſt of the three com- 
prehended in the province of Andaluſia. 

The principal city it contains is Jaen, which ſtands at 
the foot of a mountain, and is defended by a caſtle. It 
is populous, and has ſome fine churches and monaſteries; 
but the greateſt devotion is paid hereto St. Veronica. Its 
biſhop, who is under the archbiſhop of Toledo, has a 
yearly income of twenty thouſand. ducats. It was once 
the capital of a Mooziſh kingdom; and the country, 
befides producing great plenty of corn, wine, oih, and 
fruit, particularly . $6 in filk. | 5 


SECT. XVIII. 


Of the Balearic Iſlands, Majorca, Mnorca, Juica, and 
Formentera. Their Hiſtory, Situation, Extent, Produce, 
Anbabitanti, and principal Town:. 69 


HE four iſlands of Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and 
| Formentera, formerly compoſed the kingdom of 
jorca. Theſe iſlands are fituated to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Spain ; yetit is not known by whom they were originally 
inhabited; but Strabo mentions a colony of Greeks, who 
ſettled there from the ifle of * Afterwards the 
Carthaginĩans became maſters of them, but were ſub- 
dued by the Romans. In the fifth century the Vandals 
paſſeſſed themſelves of theſe ſeveral iſlands, and towards 
the end of the eighth and beginning of the ninth century 
theſe were diſlodged by the Moors, who, after a much 
morter poſſeſſion, were expelled by the emperor Charle- 


| various ſucceſs, till towards: 
the iſland of May 


thirty- ſeyen degrees fifty minutes) 5 ; I 
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magne z but he Moors: en tecoreivd them 
had their particular king over them. 1 
were carried on between them and the C 
| | dhe concluſidn of the 
1229, James I. king of Axrogopipalill ne 
azO0rea 210-1 all reduced M ; 
and in 12 34.1vic; and thus the bole kingdom or 3,” 
jorca became annexed to the crown of A N a 


Vain, and 
Gus war; 
With 


them, were by the antients divided. into the as 
mer ate Majorca which, 


Lats 


Ng about 
th, It ha 


exceſſive heat and droug 
though the iſland in 


The inhabitants in their manners and-ouſtoms m 
Spaniards, aud particularly the'Catalonians.. Peo- 


of the commonalty is a medley of - Spaniſh, Latin, 1 
which is a mixture of a carrupt kind of French, 
Greek, and Arabic. The iſland maintains twenty con- 
panies of foot, five troops of horſe, and two com- 
panies of matroſſes, for the defence of the capital; beſda 
four regiments ſtationed in other parts of the iſland. 
Majorca, the antient Palma, is the capital, and l 
ſeated on a bay between two eapes, in thirty-nine de- 
grees forty minutes latitude, and in two degrees thirty- 
x minutes caſt longitude, on the weſt ſide of the iſland, 
It is fortified in the modern taſte ; is large, and has broal 
ſtreets, ſpacious ſquares, ſtately ſtone houſes, and twenty- 
two churches, beſides chapels and oratories. The layct 
ſquare is that of Born, which is encompaſſed on ere 
ſide with grand buildings, from whence the principa in 
habitants view the bull-fights and other ſhows. The 
cathedral is a large and magnificent ſlructure, and de 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Valencia. in 
the city are fix hoſpitals, and three other foundations fs 
women. It has a royal audience, in which the goven® 
preſides, an univerſity, and a court of inquiſition. I 
inhabitants are computed at about ten-thouſand. Ths 


49 6. Tiley a 
: are ſeveral ſmall towns in the iſland beſides BY 


There * 
capital, and round it are a conſiderable number of : 
iſtands, the principal of which are, 11 c 

Cabrera, which is ſo called from the multitude of 9% f «i 
found there. It is all over mountainous, and wainhabl 2 
ed, except its ſpacious and ſecure harbour, the * x 
into which fronts Minorca, and is defended f 1s 4 
in which is always kept a ſmall garriſon. This | — 
a place for exiles. n — 

Las Bledes is of ſame conſideration; it was former a 
populous, and is {ill diſtinguiſhed by hang cal 
quarry of marble. 1 : 

Dragonera is about a thouſand paces in leng®, 11 . 
hundred broad, and twelve hundred from Ml of 70 
is uninhabited, and only produces an edible ooh vi 
called a Spaniard. It has, however, a fortres'0 | 


called Mount Popia. We 


Ve now come to Minorea, a conſiderable iſland fifty 
po the north-eaſt of the iſland af Majorca. It is 
1 thirty miles in length, twelve in breadth, and is 
chiefly valued for its excellent harbour of Port Mahon; 
The ſouth ſhare of the land is ſmooth, but towards the 
both very ruggedʒ and may in general be conſidered as 
2 mountainous country, with ſome fruitful valleys. The 

as ſo WI ; ear the 

— are ſeyeral nen- flats, Which are turned into garden 
grounds,” I he ait is unoiſt the heat in Farenheit's ther- 
mometer placed in the ſum riſes only tO a hundred and 
tro degrees, and! is:coaſcquentlyinot yery intenſe; nor 
is the quickſilver-kown-40; fink very. often under forty» 

one, which is ſhort of the freezing point. The ſoil can- 
pot be extolled for its fertility; beſides, the water being 
hard, nephritic diſorders. are common here. The hedge- 
log is in th is iſland eſteemed a venomous animal, it be- 
ing ſuppoſed to cornupt the water, particularly in rutting< 
time in the ſpring. | One of the moſt. profitable commo- 
ities of the country is ſalt, which the ſun prepares in ca- 
its between the rocks. Some of the wine is excellent, 


and the inhabitants are ſaid to ſell to the Engliſh as | 


nuch of it as amounts annually to twenty-ſeven thouſand 
pounds ſterling. Here is great plenty of fiſh, particularly 
of wilks, which are of great ſervice to the commonalty 
n Lent. Rabbits are to be met with here; in great 
plenty; here are alſo wool, honey, wax, and capers, 
which grow upon the walls; but theſe, as well as olives 
aud cotton, are alſo cultivated in plantations. The palm- 
trees here bear no fruit. Ihe opuntia is very common, 
ud plentifully eaten, as are alſo acorns; and the myr- 
tles, which abound here, are of great advantage to tan- 
ners. The inhabitants, however, are obliged to have 
their chief neceſſaries, as corn, beef, brandy, tobacco, 
linen, ſtuffs, books, relics, and Agnus Beis from 
abroad; and all theſe together are ſaid to ſtand them in 
no leſs a ſum every year than ſeventy- one thouſand two 
hundred pounds ſterling g 293 195 
The natives live moltly on vegetables, love dancing, 
and have ſuch a turn for poetry, that the very peaſants 
challenge each other to trials of their poetic genius. 
They are very dexterous with their ſlings, and with them 
command their cattle; but as they are far from being 
induſtrious, they negle& many „e. they might 
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enjoy by huſbandry and trade. The houſes on the iſland 
are computed at about three thouſand and eighty-nine, 
though the inhabitants are faid to amount to twenty- 
EC i ork Goin 7s io 3s obs Ga 
be Engliſh took this iſland from the Spaniards in 
LA9hs after which it was confirmed 5 by the treat 
of Utrecht; but it was invaded by the French in 1756, 
when. after a very brave reſiſtance under 


* 


| general Blake- 
ney, the garriſon was obliged to ſurrender, the French 
having inveſted Fort St. Philip with an army of fifteen 
thouſand men, well provided with all military ſtores ; 


| but it was again reſtored to the Engliſh by the late trea- 


| ty of peace. The principal places in the iſland are the 
os Soy) F | bo NSN | 
Port M hon is defended by the caſtle of St. Philip, 


and works of great ſtrength cut in the rocks, on account 
of its being eſteemed. one of the moſt commodious 
harbours in Europe. Its entrance is indeed ſomewhat 
difficult, from the ſeveral. rocks within it; but on the 
inſide it is landlocked, and perfectly ſecure from tempeſts. 
Near it lies the little trading town of Mahon, fron 
whence it takes its name. 1 
Citadella, the capital of The whole iſland, and the ſeat 
of the governo; fortitied, and conſiſts of about ſix hun- 
eee, , 4 11 
The iſland of Ivica, or Yvica, the antient Ebuſus, lies 
fifty-ſix miles to the ſouth-weſt of the iſland of Majorca, 


9 


and is about five miles in length and four broad. The 


ſoil is not unfruitful ; but is little cultivated, moſt of 
the inhabitants being taken up with the ſalt-trade, as be- 
ing molt profitable. It is very mountainous, yet, beſides 
pines, produces fruit- trees of various kinds. Ivica, the 
capital, is fortified in the modern manner; but is much 
dwindled from what it was. in the times of the Carthagi- 
nians and Romans, It is the reſidence of the governor, 
_ whom there lies an appeal to the royal audience at 
Majorca. . . 
Formentera, the antient Ophiuſa and Collubaria, or 
the Adder Ifland, was formerly well inhabited, but at 
preſent is forſaken and deſart, which is owing to the 
African corſairs, who are continually ſwarming about it. 
The iſland contains ſome harbours, and good anchoring- 
places : but the only animal to be ſeen there is a kind of 
wild aſs. 5 | 
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CH A P. XXVII. 


of the Kingdom of POR T GA. 


CEETED | 
li Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Produce, and 
Rivers. 11 249 


HIS country was formerly called Luſitania ; but 
fs 2 boundaries were then different from thoſe it has 
* The name of Portugal is by ſame thought to 
male; rom Portus Gallus, or Portus Gallorum, from the 
the er of F rench which came to the city of Porto, on 
the 7 Douro, in order to afliſt the Chriſtians againſt 
Ry rea But the more general opinion is, that it is 
N _ a town on the river Douro, by the antients 
N ale; but by the moderns changed to Gaya: op- 
We we place a new town, with a harbour, was 
— Kd win inhabitants, who gave it the name of Portu- 
prof 3 e Port of Cale, which, by its uninterrupted 
ety © po proved the origin of the preſent l 

orto ; and the whole country from hence receive 
gdom, which is the moſt weſtern in Europe, 


the name Portugal, : 
on the north by the Spaniſh province of Ga- 


his kin 
2 | 
ICla » 
da on the eaſt by the province of Leon, Eſtremadura, 


tic ocean; extending from the thirty-ſixth degree fift 
minutes to the forty-ſecond degree three minutes nort 
latitude, and between the ſeventh and tenth degree of 
welt longitude from London. Its length from Valenca, 
the moſt northern town in it, to Sagres, the moſt ſouth- 
ern, near Cape St. Vincent, is about three hundred and 
ten miles ; and its greateſt breadth, from Peniche, a 
ſea-port in Eſtremadura, to Salvaterra, on the frontiers: 
of Spain, is a hundred and twelve. | 
The climate is much more temperate than in Spain, 
though it is a little different in the ſeveral provinces. 
The northern parts feel a kind of painful cold in winter, 
though this is chiefly owing to the rains. which fall at 
that ſeaſon, and in the ſouthern the ſummer heats are 
very great. However, both winter and ſummer are very 
ſupportable; for cooling ſea-breezes Guang the latter 
refreſh the country, and the ſeaſon of ſpring Is extremely 
delightful, 3 
The country is in many parts mountainous, and thefe 
mountains contain the ores of ſilver, copper, tin, and 
iron : but the Portugueſe being ſupplied with metals from 
their poſſeſſions in other parts of the globe, and particu- 
larly with abundance of gold from America, no mines are 
worked in their own country. Gems of all kinds, 48 
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and A Ou welt ) 
ndaluſia z and on the ſouth and . | 
| * . - 


59 turquoiſes 
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d inhahirants are plicd with a great part of their 
liſh and 4 Pech. and haye Indian corn 
«Solty Portugal, howeycr, abounds in Excellent wine 
and oil; hes Eres of the latter is made in the pro- 
vince of Alert „ 
Dear 1 in country are 
e ee "Ie pr 1 
nds, c Noa A an other fruit. It produce 
plen Alba con | es The | 
; * y found in fields is: of a white colour, 


able favour ; pF phi. 1g 
the taſte than in other countries. 4 


| ie ex comm amber of an ebb, that 
- the greateſt part of their oxen come from Spain. 
lags, but ve very fleet ; and hav bop 
for a great price. The Portugueſe 
affes than horfes, the latter being clandef- 
43 — ſrom Spain. 
From the mountains iſſue ſeveral ſtreams and ſmall 
rivers, which fertilize the valleys and fields, and either 
join the great rivers in their courſe, or di them- | 
ſelves ſeparately into the fea : but all the great rivers of 
Portugal have their ſources in Spain. The principal of 
the Taj the Minho, the Lima, or Lethe, the Douto, 
ajo, or Tagus, the largeſt river in the kingdom, 
| + the G padjanz, with the Cavado ; which laſt riſes in 
e mountains of Trazos, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
'below Barcelos. 
All thefe rivers abound in fiſh ; and, the three princi- 
namely the Douro, the Tagus, and Kann 


hor! are not 
| müles, 4 ee 
breed more 


oo the IN into three * 

10 8 E CE 33 

The * Cuſtoms, Per ſons, Dreſi, 5 
* of Travelling, Religion, &c. 7 kong e. 


T MANUEL de Farca, a Pc writer, deſcrib- | 
ing his coun: ſays, The nobility think 
C themſelves gods, and require a ſort of adoration ; the 
27 aſpire to equal them; and the common people 
iſdain to be thought inferior to either. This pride 

is the characteriſtic both of the Spaniards and Portugueſe; 
and here the grandees and their ladies carry their haughty 
Shorts, to ſuch an extravagant height, that they ſtand upon 
e niceſt punctilios with reſpect to rank and titles. The 
ladies of quality are ſerved by their maids and ſlaves on 
the knee ; and indeed the women of quality will ſcarce 


be ſpok 22 


en to by mean people in other poſture 
degree of . ractiſed . no other Chriſtian 
country, and which thes probably received from the 


Moors. But this is far from being the worſt part of their | metal, 


character; for if is become a proverb, that a Spaniard 
ſtript of All bis good qualities, makes a perfect Portu- 
gueſe. Indeed they are eee characterized, as being 
cruel, treacherous, malicious, and revengeful, both to 
one another and to ſtrangers in their dealings, 
and the meaner ſort addicted to thieving. But to this ge- 
neral character there are noble exceptions. 

The Portugueſe ladics are oh Gall of Pk ah with their 
complexion pretty much upon the olive ; their features 
delicate ; but their viſage thin : their hair is black and 
ſhining, "and their 2 par kling ; nor do they want a 

ed are of wit. Got, they as for the moſt art 
2 — A 22 wear hoops, | 
and ſeveral gowns, one over another, of of rh ſtuffs trim 
med with gold and filyer lace ; but the is ſaid 
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When they go abroad they throw a veil oer all 
men who are advanced in ee — 
E wes, kung the young ladies kiwe noge..., 


Wich rept to their houſe ggg they 

a great many rooms on a floor, 
ceilings are formed of a. plain EEE —— 
like poliſhed marble. — — * 


— lems e 
them chai- 


leaves a reft 
2 5 „ 


above theſe are hung pictures and looking-glaſſs, 
_ As 


of filk or velvet are laid upon the mats, which they fit up- 
on ctoſs-legged, as hath been already obſerved with re- 
ſpec to the Spaniſh ladies. Between theſe cuſhiogsar 
fine tables and cabinets, and, at certain diſtances; ras 
of filver, in which are orange or trees, and in 
their windows they haye frames of ſtraw- Work, to keep 
mw 3 beams of Fu ſun. - . ok 
upper apartments inets, 
ing-glaſſes, paintings, and plate, are extremely rich, and 
the floors are frequently covered with Turkey carpet. 
In winter the beds and hangings are of velvet, trimmed 
with gold or ſilver lace ; but in ſummer they uſe no cu- 
tains, except very thin ones, made of gauze, or ſome 
other flight ſtuff to keep out the gnats. 

Veſlcis of copper, tin, or N are faid to be never 
ſcen in the houſes of perfons of quality, where they onlf 
uſe filver, or earthen-ware,. — have many dozens of 
filver plates, and a great number of diſhes of the ſane 
with other utenſils in proportion. But amid{t all 
this wealth, the bad cxconomy of the prandees.s Eur 
credible, and reduces 2 to a La on | 
even wh make this glittering appeat 
of them hee lives in = e, wichoutere 

viſiting their eſtates, unleſs they happen to be be diſgrace 
at court : they leave every thing bs their Keward, nt 
above . e his accounts. Their tradeſmen del 
their ruſt, and ſet down their own riet. 
being p 5 aſſured their bills will not 2 
fri examination. It is benea 2 of quality . 
endeavour to beat down the price o 2 piece of = 
other goods, or even to take change of 2 bop re pee 
of a piece of gold; and as the tradeſman reren an 5 
ſeven or eight years credit, he is obliged to ſet donn at 
ble the price the goods might be bought for with 
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to be © of coarſe black ful, a and 1 it trails upon 


e 52250 fade, However, loſe their 8 for 
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bob 


roy A — 20t f 
Ms In cher It n+ toner in kin ſum- 
wer. lnzerd dhe ker vans Jay out the greuteſt part of 
thor Halaries in eloaxlis, Hvig onions, ente, b deans, 
uud other pulſe. One bestes the Portugueſe nobility | 
having ſuch 2 nu! r of ſervants is a cuſtom which pre- 
vails among thenr of keeping all in their pay who have 

their anceſtors; - ſo that fome of the grandees _ 


xrred 
bur or ſiye hundred of both ſexes, feng 


vhoih are merely for” How, and 
ic quality, dete their: e We retain | 


of ceremony. 


undance of dwarfs of both pres whoare dreſſed asfine | | 


poſſible; they have alfo a many flaves who are 
Iles, and are valued at four or five hundred crowns a- 
piece; Over thee they had Formerly the power of life 
and death; but at prefent the government will not rw 
mit their killing them. Where two ſlaves marry, their 
children are flaves ; but if a freeman marries a ſlave, the 
children are free. "Theſe ſlaves are their beſt ſervants, 
| forthe others will ſometimes pride themſelves on having 

23 good blood as their maſters, The very beggars rather 
demand than ſupplicate an alms, alledging their being 
deſcended from old Chriſtians ; and if you give them no 
money, mult be diſmiſſed witha compliment, upon which | 


go away contented. 
The food of the Portugueſe is mus the ſame with 
that of the Spaniards, and they are eq ſober and ab- 


flemious. The men mix water with — wine, and the 
women generally drink only water. It is cuſtomary with 
the Portugueſe to betake themſelves to ſleep about noon, 
on account of the heat, and to tranſact moſt of their buſi- 
nels in the morning and evening, or even at night. 


The method'of 5 — the de n in 


dpein, except their havi coaches, and travelling 
note by water than the” paniards, from their country 
hing along the ſea- coaſt, r its being croſſed by many 
great rivers that riſe in Spain, The mule or the litter 
ae generally uſed on a journey; their horſes, which are 
frightly and well made, ſerve indeed for ſhort viſits, to 
pance at a proceſſion, of before the windows of their 
niſtreſſes ; but the mules being ſtronger and ſurer-footed, 

ue fitteſt to dimd their mountains; ut have only a low 


pace, 
Their langu is a compound of we 8 iſh, Latin, 
_ and guage is pan 
reſpect to the religion of the Portugueſe, 

ac the mot bigotted Papifts, but though the Sai e 

the Jewiſh religion be prohibited by the fundamental 
lars of the kingdom, yet all authors agree, that great | © 
numbers of ſecret Jews ill remain — the Portu- 
gueſe, and theſe too among the nobility, heave 

„ monks, nuns, and the very Nepal themſt 


1 when unable to conceal themſelves, eſcape to Eng- 
dor Holland, and there ope feſs Judaiſm. I | 
iquiſition „Which was Bunde Tb Ba John III. and 


ſince 5 ſet up in all the Tenbgnts dominions, 
romp Brazil, is very active in detecting both them, and 
A call heretics, and no leſs rigorous in puniſhing | 

- Imptons, cruel, and inhuman as this tribunal is, 

Jet its feſtivals or ſolemn burnings, called auto da fe, or the 
: of faith, afford the higheſt d Tre ghttotheinfernal bigots, 
ne while their keller e the ſup heretics, 
burnin ig the flames, cry aloud, Oh, what great 

5 u $9odneſs 5 Praiſed be the holy office!” King John IV. 
quit meaſure, however, curtailed the power of the 
wi "Ir, commanding that all its ſentences ſhould be 
: my the parliament, and that the accuſed ſhould be 
3 ny for making their defence ; and enacted, 
an ny blaſphemy, ſodomy, hereſy, ſorcery, pagan 
ms, and the converſion of the ews, f Id come 
Mer their eo nizance. | 
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T . converted a 


| << docility, morals, diſcernment, and 
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„ 
[| The being un anticnt Chritiai, ar fir other ds F 


an antient Chriſtian race, is eſteemed in Portugal a v 
bigh > of pre-erhinenice; and far 1845 = 


4 new converted Chriſtian, E a Half new con- 
— 3 by which laſt chey mean thoſe whoſe 
$ have. matried the antient Chriſ- 


"The deco cha Portugal is ſaid to amount 
to nine hundred; and moſt of ee are ie” va 
che Jefuits; who in multitude and opulence 
the other orders, have lately been baniſhed 

With reſpect to the eccleſſaſtits, there is HR 
Liſbon, who muſt always be a cardinal, and of the ro 
family. Next to him are three archbiſhops, who rank 
with mürquiſſes, and the firſt of them is the archbiſhop of 
Braga, who is pritnate of the kingdom, and lord ſpiritual 
Hand temporal of his city and 'ncighbouririg Kirin 6 
on | The biſhops hold the rank of counts. Be 
"woe the Portugueſe have archbiſhoprics and is 0 
'rics in the other three parts of the world. Ni 

Tbe king of Portugal, beſides che nomination of all 
biſhops, receives a ind, of their revenue. The pope 
confirms the biſhops, publiſhes his bulls in the 178505 
without the kin$s previous conſent, and, by his legate, 
governs the clergy, who with reſpect to taxes and con- 
tributions on him. He has alſo the gift '6f many. 
ſmall prebends. The pope's nuncios have here ſo Jucra-, 
tive a poſt, that they never fil of rang va | ' 
before "Ty return to o Rome, 


SECT. a7. 


The State of Learning and Arts ; wit he nmr, Me 
Oo foes, Waghts, and Coin of Portugal. © 


WITH refpet tothe fate of learnin in 888 
is at as low an ebb as poſſible, © Indeed there are 


univerſities at Coimbra and Evora. At Liſboa is aroyal 
academy on the Portugueſe hiſtory ; 1 at Santarene i 11. an 
academy of hiſtory, rr an uages; at 
St. Thomas an academy of ſciences, on _ fame footing 3 
as that of Paris; but while bigotry continues here at its 
preſent enormous height, it is impoffible for ſcience to 
flouriſh. An Italian Capuchin, in 1746, publiſhed a 
work in the Portugueſe tongue on the true method-of 
ſtudy, i in four volumes quarto, which he dedicated to the. 
king of Portugal, and there aſſerts, that the ſchools of 
this country are places of retreat for thoſe errors which 

by ogg and Des Cartes were driven out of the other 
parts of Europe; and according to him Galilæo, Des 
Cartes, Newton, and Gaſſendi are conſidered in Portu- | 
gal as atheiſts and heretics, not to be mentioned but with 
ſome marks of execration, D'Oliveira, a Portugueſe, 

fays, in the preface to the firſt volume of his Memoirs, 
In our country we live in gal our oc without knowing 


« jt; but on leaving Portugal our eyes ſeem ſuddenly to 

© open, and we immediately ſee that ignorance in which 
ce we were involved. Foreigners allow us und £ 

a ke, pow for com- 

« prehending has is commendable but our 
c conceit, our gravity, our confined _ of life, 
ec which deprive us o all freedom of thought, expoſe us 
« to juft cenſures, and give riſe to thoſe hateful opinions 
cc other nations entertain of us. The min ſource of our 
<< ignorance, and the miſerable cauſe of offence to all 
« nations, is the cuſtom in Portugal of publiſhing ſuch 
«a multitude of books, &c.“ 

The Portugueſe not only neglect agriculture, but all 
arts and manufactures, though the country has the fineſt 
materials ; the greateſt part of theſe are diſpoſe] of un- 
wrought to fore: 1 when worked up are purchaſ- 
ed again at a high price. The Portugueſe indeed make 
a little linen, a rr fond TOW Wort and candy ſeveral 
kinds of fruit, particularly oranges. They have likewiſe 
ſome coarſe filk and wool . but theſe are 
trifling articles that ſupport only a very imall part of the 
nation... 

The Portugueſe, however, catry on A extenſive 
trade; but from this they reap lande Profit, 2 * 


_ 


:{pices, drugs, iyory,jebonys:brazt-woed, hides, 


4 Ars, 
old, peatis, diamonds, and other valuable g 
1755 à new trading company to Groſpan and 


agnan 
Was eit 
. thares./, int ALAHHES BE e of ©1726 (31 5.3.10 
The Portugueſe ſhips ſeldom: frequent the other coun- 
tries of Europe or the:Levant; their voyages rather ly ing 
60 the: ceaſts of Africa, particularly the Gold Coaſt, 
hence they carry negroes to Brazil; and alſo purchaſe 
dome gold and ivory. They like wiſe trade to their Eaft 

India rolonies of Goa, Diu, and Macao; but this traffic, 
though once very important, is now greatly declincd. 
Brazil, however, is ſtill a plentiſul treaſury to Portugal, 
and foreigners are entirely excluded from all commerce 
with that country. However, the Portügueſę carry on a 

conliderable clandeſtine traffic with the Spaniards, which 
chieſſy conſiſts in the exchange of gold and ſilver. From 
yrs the Portugucſe bring nat only ſugar and tobacco, 
but a great quantity of gold and diamonds. The fleet 
Which annually ſails to Brazil. goes and returns in ſeven or 
eight months, and when home ward bound is convoyed by 
fome men of war which are ſent to meet it. Their ſhips 
from Africa or the Eaſt Indies alſo return home in com- 


— 


pany, COWS l 2-.0#: $4 | | 
1 The long meaſure uſed by the Portugueſe conſiſts of 
barros and cad idos; a hundred barros make one hundred 
and ſixty- four cavidos, or one hundred ninety- five and a 
half Hamburg ells; but an hundred cavidos are only 
equal to ſixty-one barro 
aineteen Hamburgh ells. a wet A ai- Yy.N 
Of the Portugueſe weights, we ſnall only mention the 
arrobas and quintals. In Portugal, an arroba is thirty- 

two pounds, andi a quintal is four arrobass. | 
| by reis 


and cruſadoes, which are not real, but only imaginary 


All ſums of money are reckoned in Portuga 


coins. The gold coins of Portugal are the double moe- 


das of one pound ſeven ſhilliugs value, the quarter of 
which is called a millrei, or a thouſand reis, and has 
therefore the number one thouſand marked upon it; 


and the Johns, worth three pound. twelve ſhillings, 


which are ſubdivided into. halfs, quarters, eights, and 
ſixteenths. The ſilver coins are the vintain of twenty 
reis; the half teeſton of fifty; and the whole teeſton of 
e e Q Tones: 


the Number of the Cities, Tetuns, and Inhabitants ; with 
a conciſe hiflory of Portugal, the preſent Nobility, the Titles 
of the King, the Orders of Knighthood, the Government, 
public Offices, Courts of Fuſlice, Revenue and Forces, 


JIT HIN the kingdom of Portugal are nineteen 
FY. cities, and five hundred and twenty-ſeven vil- 
lages, or ſmaller towns. The number of the inhabi- 
tants may be pretty nearly computed, as liſts of all the 
pariſhes in the gowns and villages throughout the whole 
kingdom, and of the fouls in every pariſh, have been 
made; and according to one of thele liſts in the year 
1732, there is in the whole kingdom, three thouſand 
three hundred and forty-four parithes, and-.one million 
ſeven hundred and forty-two thouſand two hundred and 
thirty ſouls. But this liſt is ſaid not to. include the 

eccleſiaſtics, monks, and nuns, Who amount to about 
three hundred thouſand ; .ſo that in all Portugal, there 
were above two millions of people. The foreign mer- 


_ chants and colonies greatly diminiſh the number of igha- 
bitants, and the multitude of convents muit hinder their 


increaſe. | 
Portugal paſſed from the Phcenicians and Carthaginians 


into the hands of the Romans, and by the emperor Au- 
guſtus was made a Roman province. Towards the be- 
ginning of the fifth century the Alans, and afterwards 


ms. In 
eſtabliſhed here, and foreign merchants admitted to 


9, or about one hundred and 


* 


| [expulſion of the Jeſuits, who are ſaid to haye been 
þ concerned in the horrid ſcheme of murdering theit king; 
the invaſion of the kingdom by a ſtronger and more 


i 
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| 
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| Henry d of 
emi farms. 


A 
Thereſa in marriage; created. 


al, and in 1110, lefthimthat ki | . "At | 

He W1qQUES,, his ſon and ſueceſſor, obtain; 4 
ſignal victory in 11 36 over the Moors, was cred 1 
the ftans, 


phogſo Jil. 


natural. 


tinct in 
.two years after admitted to the croun, andin hig rig 
ered 


the perſon of Ferdinand, John I. his 


the Portugueſe made ſettlements in Africa, and di 

the iſlands of. Azoreg.. In 1482, his great: grande 
John II. received the Jews who had been expelied 6 
Spain, -and gave great-encouragement to navigation ang 
diſcoveries. Afterwards, in the reign; of ki "Emanus) 
Vaſco ce Gama diſcovered the way to the Eaſt Indic.” 
by doubling the Capeof Good Hope. In 2500, Bru? 
Was diſcoyered by Don Pedro Alvarez, and the 8 
made numerous diſcoveries; in the Eaſt Indies, where 
they ſoon erected forts, ſubdued the neight ouring inha- 
bitants, and carried on a bloody war in Africa. The 
power of Portugal was then at its height; but in 1880, 
on the deceaſe of Henry the Cardinal; the male line q 
the royal family became extinct, and the ſucceeding year 
the kingdom became united to Spain. The Portugues 
now loſt moſt of the advantages they had obtained under 
their on monarchs.; their poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indie 
in Brazil, and the coaſt of Africa, were negleQed; ant 
many of them wreſted from them by the Dutch, who 
were at war with Spain, and by the other maritime 
powers, while at home the Portugueſe were much op- 
preſſed; but in 1640, they ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, 
by electing John duke of Braganza for their king Thi 
prince, who aſſumed the title of John IV. dtovetbe Dutch 
out of Brazil, and from him all the ſueceeding kings of 
Portugal have been deſcended. - Alphonſo VI. wis de- 
throned by his brother Peter, who in 1668, coneludel 
a treaty with Spain, by which Portugal was declared an 
independent kingdom. Don Joſeph, the preſent king, 
aſcended the throne in 1750; but his reign has been 
filled with a variety of calamities which have deeply 
affected the kingdom in general, and particularly Liſbon: 
An earthquake, a fire, famine, an aſſaſſination plet 
againſt the ſovereign, executions upon executions, the 
ſcaffolds and wheels for torture recking with the nobleſt 
blood ; impriſonment after impriſonment of the greateſt 
"and moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages, which produced the 


powerful nation; the numerous troops of the enemp 
laying waſte the country with fire and ſword, and fol- 
ling like-diſtant thunder towards the capital. The 
«« Spaniſh miniſtry, ſays Mr. Clarke, had already decree 
the doom of Portugal, and nothing was to be hears 
ce at the Eſcurial, but, Carthage is fallen. Carthaginin, 
« perhaps, or Jewiſh ſtory, may poſſibly afford a (cent 
« ſomething like this, but for the ſhortneſs of the pe- 
«© riod, not ſo big with events, though in their final de- 
« ſtruction ſuperior. From that, indeed, under the 
« handof Providence, the national humanity and genere, 
cc ſity of Great Britain has preſerved the Portugueſe. 
In return for which, they have ever ſince treated © 
Engliſh with the utmoſt ingratitude. __ 1 
he nobility are extremely numerous; many of 
are of the royal blood, and deſcended from the rr 
ſons of the royal family. The neb:lity are divided * 
the high and low: the higher, ſtiled titſed nobility, c 
ſiſt of dukes, marquifles, counts, viſcounts, and gow 
Thoſe who are grandees, and ſtiled dons, are, HK . 
of Spain, divided into three claſſes, and receive gs 
the royal treaſury a penſion ſufficient to ſupport oy ol 
ſpective dignities. The ſons of a duke are alſo 72 The 
ters hold the rank of marchione ao” 


and his daugh 


| 


es. 
inferior nobility, or gentry, are termed fidalgos, 8 
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* "of Portugal, land of the Algarve: 
. 2 — Africa —.— 
ſt; trade, and nu igution in 


1 indian and in i 
N e 5 505 the title — 5 ful Mhety.” 


aced crolfwiſe, on each of "which 


are hve 


0n the border A the thield are the arms of Altre, 
" The principal — a knigheh60d is chat ef riſt, 


inlituted by King Dennis, ſoon after the abolition's the 


nents Templars They have fout hatidted-anif ff 
| — — — for 1 4 700 na 


crols within a white one. 


der of St. James has fortysſevent ian towns, E 
2 che grand maſter 


with one hundred and fifty commandetits, beſides che 
5 convent of Santos o No, à little th the we 
l Liſbon. © The badge of this order is a fed Neotd, In 
1 of a _ the” hiles reſembling 1 thoſe of We. 
ſwor ds „ ; 41 & 
5 order of Aviez: his \forty-tiine Fa 
and the badge belonging. to itz Is a green croſs in the 
aum of a hly. Theſe three orders are all religious; 
but the knights have leave to m 
Portug war,” are perpetual grand-maſters. ' "The knights of 
Malta We alſo twenty - three. commanderies Mert. * 
With reſpect to the government of Pottugal, the king 
3s in many reſpects an unlimited monarch bat on 185 
inpoſition jo new taxes, the ſettlement of the fucee ion, 
and other important concerns, the conſent of the cortes, 
or ſtates, which eonſiſt of the clergy, the High e 
ud the commons, is neceſſary. The cler 7 are here re- 
preſented by the archbiſhops od biſhops, 'The 
ity are, as hath been already faid, the takes, marquiſſes 
counts, viſcounts and barons, and the bergen ES 
the commons are choſen by the cities and towns. 1 
them are alſo reckoned the lower nobility, arrd the ma- 
terſhips of the order of 'knighthood, This allemblj 
never meets but by Wein 'S b roclamation, and thoug 2 
the crown is hereditary e conſent of the feverd 
ſtates is neceſſary whe. 1 den of a brother's children. 
The crown tov devolves to the female line; but this 
ght is forfeited, if they marry out of the kingdom. 1 
The higheſt office is the council of ate, in which 
al the great affairs of the kingdom are tranſacted, with 
the dipoſal of all cecleſiaſtical and temporal offices, as 


tue nomination of all archbiſhops and biſhops, viceroys, | 


cptan-generals, governors of the provinces, with every | 
ving relating to peace and war, embätes, Alliances, | 


&, In the year 1732, this councit confifted of five | 


Ccleliaſties, and an equal-number of officers, with the | 
keretary of ſtate, 

be council of war regulates all military affairs, and | 
every thing relating to chem. 

be council of the palace is the higheſt bad); to| 
Which cauſes may be brought from inferior courts by a 
oy it nominates to all offices belonging to the law, 

ves diſputes of juriſdiction, between the lay and ſpi- 
ot courts; examines the briefs of rhe Pope S NUNCIOS 
N eſides a variety of other buſineſs, draws up all 
mr rows edicts, privileges, and grants. This court 
On s of a preſident "and ſeveral coutfellors, whoſe 
— er is not limited; five ſecretaries, each of whom 

is particular department. And under this tribunal 


arry, and the kings pr 
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arty a ſhield argent, With five | I; 


| r fo 7755 Was farmed for 5 Ein, bo 


nie Gale of indul ncies, > which the Pope 1 


Hi nigh nöbi- 


is the chancery, which conſiſts of a chancellor, a trea- | 


lurer, and other officers, 


The Ca 46 da Supplicagao, is the firſt and higheſt tribue 1! 


nal of juſtice, and wit out appeal in civil and criminal | 


xx Ns Its ordinary juriſdiction belong the provinces, 


madura, 2 and Algarve; and to it lie of Almeria, in the kingdom of Granada, but along the 


f 
Na! appeals from the fo lowing cult. 


1he ſecond high court of appeal has its ſeat at- Porto, 


dd to its ordinary juriſdiction belong the provinces of 


ws ONE e Minho, Tralos Montes and Beira. All 


1 
TY, bad three hundred W in immoveables, 


t exceeding twenty-fiye thouſand reis in 


* 


officers ich 
The de court 's Fg nd Into the offices, one 
e ni ſuperintends the finances of the. kingda 
| the other thoſe 6f Africa "and the third, th ole, of the 
es, the magas ines, an ramen 8 
IN the inferior adminiftrt on or juſtice; 40 4 8 
Fovinces of the kingdom ha 
ke King's revenue ariſes, firſt 
hoes of the royal houſe of Bragan 
fifty villas. Secondly, from the mr ge i905" 
ly, from ts cuſtoms, of W rhich thoſe 
moſt con ſiderable. IN ourthly, from the taxes. a hir | 
from the ns Whie 1s 2 his by and paid even by 
eler Sixthly, ftom the Bio 0 ly ö B. | 


from 


1 


Seventhly, from the coinage. 


ips of the r of Ten 
the. ing holds in his own hands, ,T 
ebcleſſaltical tithes in foreign — 


every three years by a ſpectal bull. = 


— 


from the duty of the fiſth part of all gold \K be 
| Brazil; which annually amounts to three hund 
fand pounds ſterling 3. and n, from the farm of the 
Brazil "diamonds, 8 
The military forces in time 4 peace, hen comp! 
amount, according to Dr. . 
than fourteen thouſand men, and 7 
obſerves, that the Portugueſe navy in 3 5 
only of twelve Ihips of war,. ut w 
an. RES. 2A 
The Portal EOS bee which 900 6 5 
merly extrem conſiderable, Are now, 155 dimini 
ed,— The at N TY in the A i open, the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, St. Thome, Sc. In Atricay 105 
agazan on the coaſt of Morocco, Cach 
Negro coaſt ; ; ſeveral forts in the kingdom, of Conga, 
„Angola, and ru 3 4 1 i Mono 
mug; the town of | > 7:4." in the be Hog de 
that name, and the town of Sofala. the tows 
of Diu, Goa, Onor, Macao, &c. 15 n | Un 2 
and part of Guiana. 


Eaſt, are the following, 
Alentejo, Eſtremadura, Te, Tralos Montes, and Entre 


treat of them i in this order. 


hy, 


& the Pee, of FEY or 10 : In Ki tual 
. Extent, Produce wy A Teums. 


H E kin dom of Als: 
[: Saban s province ket and is bounded on 


the north by. the province of 22 o, from which 4. is 
ſeparated by the mountains called 2 and Mo 
chique. On the eaſt it borders on the Spaniſh ah — 
of Andaluſia; and on the ſouth and weſt on the da ws 
length from north to ſouth is computed: at about e 
four miles, and from eaſt to weſt at about tw dur. 
As palm- trees abound in Algarve, the poor n em- 
ploy themſelves in working up the leaves into a yariety 
of forms. But this. province, notwithſtanding its. ma- 
ritime ſituation, commodious harbours, and inland fer- 
| tility, ſeems to have been treated by the kings of Portu- 
gal rather as a conquered country, n a province of 
the kingdom, 

Algarve antientl comprehended a much larger tract 
than it does at preſent; for it extended not only beyond 
the whole coaſt of Cape St, Vincent, as far as the town. 


polite coaſt of Africa; hence the kings of Portugal 


a themſelves kings of Al arve, both on this and the 
other ſide of the ſea, in Africa; they having 3 


made themſelves maſters of Tangiers, Oeuta, 
veral other parts of the 


terranean. , 7 The 


it. 
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The provinces of r beginning at the fouth 
emadura, Beira, Algarve, 


Duro e Minho. We ſhall. begin with the former, and 


or iN the molt 
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14 on rty-fix 8 welt longitude, 


ee 


1. in not ad mit or. a lar, fortification ; | 
He 5 y is walled, and bo fri well feciired by 
3 are 


he intia itants amount to about two thou- 
+; ir contains two” pariſhes, and four 


: INTE of the governor and captain general of Algarve, 
of 2 e and other officers, Here the "Engliſh 
E 


ih 


„„ . A caſtle, and contains aboye four thouſand | 
| hitntred inhabitants, two pariſh-churches, one 

E cf mercy, one hoſpital, and five convents. ' 
Faro is confiderable* port, ſtrongly ſituated on the 
ocean, in A. level country, in the. thirty-ſixth degree | 
ty eight minutes north atitude, and in the ninth de- 


ges twelve minutes weſt longitude, twenty-four miles to 
t * of Lagos, and is defended by a good modern 
. fortification,” with a caffle and other works. It contains 
För tboüfand fire hundred inhabitants, and is the ſee of 
u biſhop; büt has on 2 cathedral, one church, a houſe 
df mercy, an hoſpital, and four convents. The town 
e&t to the queens of Portugal. The fea in its 
neighbourhbod produces abundance of good fiſh, - and 
moſt of the n are e in the e 
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of the Propince of Hlentes; its Situotion, Extem, Produce 
| | and principal Cities. 


TP HE province of Alentejo, which is one of the 
Jargeſt in the kingdom, is bounded on the north by 
Effremagura and Beira, on the eaſt by Andaluſia and 
| Spaniſh Eſtremadura, on the ſouth by Algarve, and on 
* the weſt by the Atlantic ocean; extending from north 
to ſouth about a hundred and twenty-ſeven miles, and 
nearly as much in breadth. It is called Alentejo, from 
its being ſituated beyond the Tajo, or Tagus, 
Its principal rivers are the Tagus and Guadiana ; and 


are wheat and barley ; it alſo produces excellent wine 
and admirable fruit; the beſt ſweet or China oranges 
come from hence, and they have abundance of game and 
$ fiſh. * Their mutton and beef are good, and they make 
3 better cheeſe than in any other province. Here are alſo 
ſeveral kinds of marble, and in ſome parts are found va- 
rious gems. The fertility of this province has frequent- 

rendered it the theatre of war; and on this account 

king of Portugal has here ſeveral good fortifications. 

The whole province contains four cities, eighty-eight 

towns, three hundred and fifty-ſix pariſhes, and about 

two bündred and ſixty-eight thouſand and eighty ſouls; 

| and 4s divided into eight diſtricts, the principal places i in 

which are the following: 

Evora, a city ſixty- eight miles to the ſouth- eaſt of 

Babe is ſeated on a hill, which is at ſome diſtance al- 

moſt ſurrounded with mountains: on the north and eaſt 
ſtands Mount Oſſa; to the ſouth, the mountains of Portal 


Trisf ted 5 pix degrees. oe Sine, 
f Cape St. Vincent. 


_ *:Vonvenits, Tee cho pets, an houſe of mercy, and is the 


the Streights, rs take i in treſh * 


Tapir c pleaſantly feated on a "bays. which has | 
A harbour defended by two forts, and lies twenty-five e 
miles to the eaſt bf Faro. The little river Sequa, Which“ 
runs into the bay, divides it into the eaſt and, weſt cown. 
EE and the above ports, the town is de- 


4 


and Viana j and to the weſt, Montemaro. The inhabi- 
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it contains ſome mountains, it is for the moſt part | 
level and very proper for tillage. Its principal products 


fort, with four 
. t was antiently 
| Was: raiſed;to an arehbi | 
of Elvas and Faro 

| the province, and has an univerſi 
Eſtremos is a citi Which en, or ſeven I 
the north-weſt of Evora, ona hillwhich keel dn 1 

and is, divided into the Higher and Lower * 

| houſes of people of condition make a date Th 
ice, being built with white” marble, which + 


kind near the city. It contains three par 
houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and parſh-ch urches, one 


above fix thouland five hundred inhabitants. mn "65 
the town is ſo lat WI A {prin g, that it turns e 
Near its ſource. ; It ſtrongly fortified: when Þ 
ſhook off the Spaniſh. yoke; it being not far + 
[frontiers of Andaluſia, . They make dere a 
carthen-ware, great quantities of Which were {ave 
ed to England and other parts of T 
Villa Viciofa, or the Delightful Town, Hands U 
moſt fertile pleaſant country between Elvas and Eire. 
mos, and is alſo defended; by a caſtle Which command 
the place. It is particularly remarkable for having 2 
lie and beautiful palace, with an adjoiting park 2 
leagues i in circumſerence. The city con only two 
pariſhes, ſix monaſteries, three nunneties, à houſe of 
mercy, and an hoſpital, with about three thouſand ſeven 
bundred inhabitants. In the ſuburbs is an od 
formerly dedicated to \Proſerpine, and now to:St. James, 
Many inſcriptions have been found here, i in bonour « 
that pagan deity.. | 
The city of Elvas lands about torety-four * to 
the eattward of Eſtremos, and ſix from the frontiers of 
Spaniſh Eſtremadura; it is ſeated on a hill, defended by 
a caſtle, and ſtrongly fortified ; the works being of heun- 
ſtone. It contains: three pariſh-churches, befides the ca- 
thedral, one houſe. of mercy, one hoſpital, and ſeven 
 convents. The inhabitants of this place and its diſtrid, 
Which conſiſts of ten pariſhes, amount to about twelve 
thouſand four hundred perſons. One of its 


numbe of 


5 


* | curioſities is a very large reſeryoir, or giſtern, ſo ſacious 


that it is ſaid to hold water enough for the inhabitants far 
fix months. The water is conveyed into it through in 
aqueduct about four miles in length, ſupported in ſome 
places by three arches one over the other. 

Olivenza is ſeated in a large plain on the eaſt fide of 


the river Sündige, fifteen miles to the ſouth of Eljas; 


and as the Spani Eſkremadura lies near it, it is fortified 
after the modern way, having nine baſtions, eight rave- 
ins, with a caſtle, and other works; it Was alſo two 
g pariſh - churches, one houſe of mercy, a monaſtery, tuo 
nunneries, and an hoſpital ; and, including its diftric, 
in which are four pariſhes, contains about hive n 
* hundred ſouls, 

Campo Mayor is a ley fortification, i in "which * 
r whole and five demi- baſtions, which lie about the 
diſtance of a muſket-ſhot from the town. It is ſeated in 
a wide plain, ten miles to the north.of Elvas ; and though 
it contains only one pariſh-church, two convents, ol 
houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, has no les than bie 
thouſand three hundred inhabitants. 

Portalegre is a fine city, ſituated at 15. foat of 1 lof 


mountain in an agreeable country, ninety miles to the 
eaſt ward of Liſbon, and near the frontiers of Spain. 1 
is fortified after the antique taſte, with walls and toes, 
and contains about five thouſand ſix hundred inhabitants 
It has a cathedral, four pariſh-churches, five.convents 
a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. In, the year 1559 
it was erected into the {ce of a biſhop, i in i whoſe dio 
are forty- one pariſlies. 5 

Bega ſtands on an eminence in the midit of a fertile 
plain, ninety miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, and 15 
to the weſtward of the Guadiana, It was forme? Y He 
. ax 9 alia, and alſo Pax Auguſta, It is of 
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,I every adorn o galleries. a 

"boy of | | bout a hundred r in | firſt, and ſecond 

CC 4 I ſctories, with balconies" in" the windows. In the third 
ne PT Ade e pity fl tory is the royal library, which contains a great number 


21011001 17 £41. of vatuable books in'preffes; Within the palace are alſo 
I ſeveral large rooms where thecortes;'or ſtates, the council 
of war, and the courts of juſtice aſſemble. The king's 
chapel is an elegant building, richly adorned, and ſhin- 
ing with gold and'azute, the very filver alone being va- 
% J i] nec nr due nher AcHtihg; Adjoining is the palace 
nis a ſquare court ſurrounded with a piazza,, where tlie 
es] merchants meet; and expoſe-their goods to ſale, © 
Since the erection of the royal chapel into a patri- 
| archate, the city, with reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, is divided . dioceſes: 21 Liſbon, which 
tending about an hundred Engliſh miles in length, is ſubject to the archbiſhop, and contains ſixteen pariſhas; 
aq wg i or to well +3411 2: ©: 449 Welt Liſbon, under the patriarch, contains twenty 1 
It obtained its name from a cuſtom: obſerved:/by the | one pariſhes. The pomp aſſumed” by the patriarch on 
king of Leon, during the dpminiontal the: Moors in | feſtival i ad to ę that of the pope, _ 
Span, of nothinating their coi n e eee of G —— are voy bes put the culhe- 
nt kingdom of Portugal was a part, ir ſituation | drab is a very heavy building, 'though'it is handſome an 
far eser — 2 — within * indeed are moſt of their 
churches, with a profuſion of paintings, images, croſſes, 
pixes, &c. coftly veſtments for the prieſts; and dreſſes 
| for the ſaints; many of them enriched with diamonds, 
ther provinces ; particularly, corn, wine, oil, millet, | and other precious ſtones ; with a vaſt quantity of ſilver 
A u fan all kinds. The country that lies be- candlefticks and other ornaments, Ki he cry: Fa and 
colleges amount to thirty-two for the monks, and eigh- 
teen for nuns : ſome of theſe have moſt magnificent 
ao produces and exports great uantities of ſea · ſalt. | churches, particularly that of the Dominicans, in which 
Through it runs the large river Lagus, which, after | are three chapels ſhining with gold from the pavement 
forming a ſpacious and ſecure harbour at Liſbon, Joſes | to the roof; this ſtructure is very large, and on the day 
if in the ſee. llof an Auto da fe is the rendezvous of the proceſſion; and 
Eftremadura at preſent contains three cities; a hundred | in it the ſentence of the unhappy fufferers is publicly 
andeleven towns, and three hundred and fifteen pariſhes, | read. In the church of the Auguſtines, called Our 
which in 1732 were computed to contain two hundred | Lady of Grace, is a croſs of gold adorned with precious 
and ninety-three thouſand five hundred and ninety-eight | ſtones, which is valued at a hundred thouſand crowns, 
fouls, excluſive of the inhabitants of, che pariſhes of the | and carried in proceſſion at their grand feſtivals. * The 
eaſt part of Liſbon, which are not brought into the ac+ | moſt remarkable of the other convents are, that of St. 
count; and the province is divided, into eight juriſdic+ | Bento, belonging to the Benedictines; St. Domingo 
tions, the principal places in which;are the following : | Graga, where the Auguſtine hermits reſide, which re- 
Liſbon, the metropolis of the kipgdom, is fituated in | ſembles a ſtately palace, and has a delightful proſpet. 
the thirty - eighth degree forty minutes twenty+fve ſeconds | Among the many noble hoſpitals in this city is the ce- 
north latitude, and in the fifth degree thirty-ſeven minutes | lebrated houſe of mercy, which is under the direction of 
hſtcen ſeconds welt longitude. - It, extends. from eaſt to | a ſoeiety compoſed of perſons of the higheſt rank in the 
welt along the north {ide of the river Tagus, and reſem- | kingdom, the king and princes of the blood being fre- 
bles an amphitheatre, containing within its circuit ſeven | quently members of it. They not only breed up ſixty 
ſteep hills. The length of the whole city is near two | boys, and give portions to a hundred and fourteen mai- 
miles; but its breadth is inconſiderable. The valleys of | dens, but diſtribute an incredible number of other cha- 
theſe hills form ſtreets above a mile in length à but moſt | rities, as relieving priſoners for debt, maintaining de- 
of them are very narrow, ill paved, and dirty. Thoſe | cayed perſons that cannot beg, and affiſting families that 
<ts that have a deſcent, and are waſhed clean by the | are aſhamed to let their wants be publicly known, 
ran, are much the ſweeteſt; for the reſt, are ſo full of | The great hoſpital is obliged to receive all perſons of 
al hi of the h whatever nation or religion; nor is this charity confined 
not eaſy to paſs them. The houſes of the citizens are to the ſick, or to ſuch as meet with caſual misfortunes, 
as broken limbs, blindneſs, &c. but extends to ideots, 
ö lunatics, and foundlingss. 
ity are very handſome ſtructures, built with hewn-/ The inhabitants of the city do not at moſt exceed 
| a hundred and. fifty thouſand, The government of Liſ- 
great deal of Aung ; but few of them have couſts be- bon is lodged in a council, which conſiſts of a preſident, 
ore them. is city contained, before the late earth- who is always a perſon of the firſt rank, fix counſellors, 
and ſeveral other inferior officers. „ : 
: | The trade of this place, and the navigation to and 
rh 15 that before the 2 palace, which forms one | from it, is ſo very conſiderable, that the cuſtom-houſe, 
a ong the river, and on the | which lies on the Tagus, is the principal ſource of the 
1 © 15 a range of fine buildings. This ſquare, | king's European revenues; and this is the grand maga- 
* the period juſt mentioned, was extremely delight- | zine of all the goods which the Portugueſe fetch from 
5 jor here were the moſt eleg ogs.i their foreign colanies. The harbour is very large, deep, 
e celebrate their bull-fights ; and here they more] ſecure, and convenient; and has two entrances: that = | 
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ö 8 tween: . the fort go gt perk 


"Ercaſed by degrees grees, particularly toward diheweſt, 


7 'by the ſea, at the diſtance of ahout. ten 


Sebaſtian, commonly called the Old Fort, which ftands! 
on the =_ of, a mountain, along which a little way on 


| | palace, chyrc 


boats which ſail with any wind or tid 


% 


4 $Y8 7 241 0 1 
the nc L lies: betweew|ahe=ſand- 

of C4 „ — 4 — 
ee Sb ich i whores ee con- 


led round, having 8 
and eee Ich 


Hy city is 
. on the cy 


— 
old wa: now divide the two Aiocęſes. 28 the-center of 
the city, on pne Bills, ſtands a tadel that com- 

mands the whole place, and bas; caverns in it, in which. 
War iments on 


from the 
city, dech the entrances to the, harbour:aje deſen 
ins orss Ma wc « n 
aud is ca Gel YM ulian; the.other to the ſouth is built 
bee ſand > and is named St, Laurence, but 


ore commonly called Bogin, 'DwoPartugueſe miles | 


rom St. Jul an, And one from Liſbon, ſtands the fort of 
Belem, which commands the entrance into the ity, | 
Where the ders of all hips coming up the 'T 
uſt bring to, and give an account of, themſelves; — 
direQly oppolite to it on the ſouth ſide is the fort of St. 


the other fide of the city the paſſage is defended from the 


hs 4 no kegiſters, 


foot. are conſtantly duartered. Cloſe «+ 
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a cauſe. of their elgapiagithe 
* halbodies was by: —— 5 
calaulation of :theofiutaber th AY 
e. ee — — 
—— — 
Ast lemar 
+ £5 particularlyſtahout!tenJo'clogk; © 
Hannes, eee 


his books cleared ; and hundreds, who . 
and affluence, as ſoon as they had ak 


« firſt -: panic and diſma 
66 e in the face. & 8 


The ſame author agb e of MY 


pant bull, | 


Erna 


the arſenal; the theatre 

and above all the aqueduct of Le 

tion, of every traveller; the center en 
ing one of the nobleſt perhaps in Eu 
he obſerves, ara that darin 
this building ſtood, though i " key-fto 

ſeveral inches, and hang, only e Fall, 


part of 


che key-ſtone was catehed by: the: e o Pla ti 


WES of the harbour by a chain of twelve forts. 
f we take 2 view of Liſbon, from the river, or fr 
the oppoſite ſhore, it affords an admirable 1 for 
the city bring burke in the form of; a creſcent, Ahd the 
b canvents, and other buildings rifiag 

gradually from the river one above another, we have à 
view of the whole city at once. On the other hand, the 


i 


view of the Ta agus, from thoſe windows of the towh | jaſpe 


is remarkably pleaſing : the ſmall 
And are continu- 
ally paſſing; the river crowded; with ſhips. of all na- 
tions ; the coming in of the Bahia or Brazil fleet; the 
ian of the river towards the bar, with the caſe of 

lem on the rigbt, the king's palace and the caſtle of 
St. Julian's on the left ; all tazether form a | ine and a- 
greeable view. 

In order to convey as diſtin an idea as poſſible yy 
the Nen. condition of this city, and what it has ſuf- 
fered by the late dreadful earthquake, which' happened 
on the hrit of November, 1755, we ſhall giv theobſer- 
vations of the Rey. Mr. Clarke, who was there in the 


which comman 


latter end of the year 1761. ” After landing, ſays he, 


cc we paſſed through ſome ſtreets, near a mile in length, 
<< where the houſes were all fallen on each ſide, and lay 


ce jn that undiſtinguiſhed heap. of ruin, into which they 


ce ſunk at the firſt ves ſhocks. Not that the rea- 
« der is to imagine, that the greateſt, part of that fine 
ac PE. fell, on that fatal morning; ſo far from it, that, I 
1eve, not above one- fourth part of it was deſtroy- 
<« ed; for it prevailed more in one particular quarter than 
0 the reſt ; and there the deſolation was almoſt univerſal, 
ce ſcarce an houſe or building that was not thrown down. 
In the other parts of the city, ſome ſingle. ill- con- 
« ditioned, or ruinous buildings fell, but the reſt ſtood; 
« And there is ſcarce a ſtreet, but you will ſee ſhores and 


cc props fixed to the buildings on each fide, tq prevent” 
ce their falling even now ; they having ſuffered {6 much- | 


ce from the ſhocks they had received, Conſidering how 
& much time has elapſed ſince the earthquake, oh has 
& been rebuilt in proportion. They have built a cuſ- 
4 tom-houſe, an arſenal, a theatre, and ſome few other 
ce buildings. All agree, that the fire occaſioned infinite- 
« y more havock than the earthquake. Thouſands of 
« the inhabitants, unhappily, in the firſt confuſion of 
ce their fear, taking the ill qudged ſtep of thronging in- 
« to the churches; the doors of which being ſometimes 
ce ſhut by the violence of the crowd, and ſometimes 
ce locked by miſtake, when the fire ſeized the roofs of 
cc thoſe buildings, theſe unhappy ſufferers were moſt of 
cc them deſtroyed ; ſome by ſheets of lead, that poured 
<« like a molten deluge upon their heads ; others maſh- 
cc ed by the fall of the roofs, and the reſt burnt alive. 
4 One's imagination can ſcarce” form a ſcene of confu- 
« ſion, horror, and death, more dreadful than this. 


c After the ſhocks were over, the fire continued burning a 


ee for many weeks; and it is thought, was one principal 


Belem, Es dere den Liſben, is à li 
where ſtands fi already-mentioned, a 
belonging to the monks — — 2 bn 
Emanuth: :Its larpeiand ren deen be which 
2 to dur! Jada, hence the * 
tained the name of — Bethdehem, was 
r and the fineſt marbles from top to e 
here were interred ſeveral kings and gueeus of ual; 
but in the year 17 750, this ſtructure fuddet unk into 
che earthy, | ©! 3 0 10 1,06 EN 22H 2 2 FUQ 21 | 
 Mafra, a ſmall town, contifitiing 4b ut one thouſan) 
and forty inhabitants, near eee John V. erecdel 
a building of extraordinary tagt jfickner, in — 
barren ſpot. This was done in 4 dance of #'row 
in a dangerous fit of neſs, when he Soil te ent 


a convent for the oreſt reſt ie y ith a the kngin 
enquiry, the poorelt c at wi 


where twelve Fraticlſeans Kved rogertier ink 5 55 
accompliſh this vow, the king procured from ome the 
Uraught of a buflding "hit: Ig Fr 
Eſcurial. This he ere in 
built entirely of marble, Aud behind the jw 15 houſe 
endowed with a large revenue for twohundred Capuchin, 
who officiat& in this p church as 1. To 
the right of cis building is a ſuperb aid i | 
for the king, the royal family,” and tlie aro 
the court. On the left is another palace 7 , equal in yra- 
dewr to the former; for the 3 ank org 
canons, - who! ive” the privilege or her 
Twelve thoufand people were Ear in falling thele 
ſtructures, and by certain computation” it colt three 
fourths of che royal treafure, and of the goil of the 


| Brazil fleets, *- At the diftance of mile from che duc 


ſtands an legan nt houſe, with a ſmall ' wood, which bas 
a beautiful ee in the ſandy wafte: The aher 
as: looks ' towards the lea, and ſerves for a lad 
mar | K 

Torres Vedras is batch in A lo- act aitiong the 
mountains, and in its neighbour are all kinds of 
fruit. It is one of the — ancient towns in the king- 
dom: to the north it is waſhed by the Tittle river 'Sigandro; 
it contains about two 'thoufand two Bunde 
inhabitants, four churches, three convents, anda 
with one houſe of mercy, and. an hoſpital. 

The mountain of Cintra conſiits of large” rocks af” 
Aint, ſome of which are ten feet in'diameter, and lic on 
one- another without any connection. It is alſo ven 
rich in ore, and produces a great number * remarkable 
plants, and alſo a vein of Ibadſtone. Near the ſummit | 
are the ruins of an old Mooriſh town and fortrels, 

a reſervoir which' contains very .fine water, to wee 
n feet. Among the waftes' and ro s between de : 
bas of intra, and the top of. da 1 
tract ten miles in length, which abounds per 
a” ſpecies of wild goats. At the foot of tlie 1 
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| of Cintfa, 83 town. of - the ſame NDP . which, contains 


411 


| 


as = 


"out one thouſand nine hundred inhabitants, with four 
Cod ous IEEE EOUUEE dy BILLS <7 
Mooriſh tate, Tbe al bere is thought to be the belt 


houſe ol inercy, one hoſpital, and four convents, 


among Whic | - | r 1 1 
$raated on hill to the welt of the town. Ibis is the 
-incigal place belonging to the order, and the ſuperior 
Pe convent bears the title of prior and general of the 
der of Chriſt. In 1752, the king founded an academy 
a ſciences here on the lame footing as that of Paris, and 

not only hey a liberal income for its ſupport, but de- 
| ckred himſe f preſident. „This place formerly belon 

w the nights templars, and on their ſuppreſhon, the. 
oder of Chriſt ſucceeded to their poſſeſſons, and to the 
Tai, 

dantarem, 2 town on the Tagus, about twelve or 
- thirteen miles to the north caſt of Liſbon, is ſeated on 
2 delightful. plain environed with mountains beautifully 
interſected with valleys, In its form it reſembles an half 
moon, and is defended by a citadel erected in the modern 
tate,” It contains thirteen churches, eleven monaſteries, 
and two nunneries. One of its churches is collegiate, 
and belongs to the order of Aviez; it has alſo an academy 
of hiſtory, antiquities, and languages, founded in'1747; 
one houſe of mercy, one royal hoſpital, and two others. 
Setubal, by the Dutch and Engliſh called St, Ubes, 
is a ſtrong town, ſeated about twenty-two miles to the 
ſouth of Liſbon, on a ſmall bay, into which the river 
Sandao diſcharges itſelf ; and has a harbour capable of 
receiving ſhips of any burthen. Beſides its old walls and 
towns, it is ſtrengthened with eleven whole, and two 
demi -baſtions, with ſeveral other out-works, It has 
| likewiſe a ſtrong citadel called St. Philip's, in which is a 
ſpring of excellent water; with the fort of Outao near the 
harbour, which alſo ſeryes for a light-houſe ; and two 
ſmaller forts. In it are four churches, one houſe, of 
mercy, one hoſpital, ten convents, and an academia 
problematica founded by John V. The town is under 
the juriſdiction of the order of St. James . 
(f the Province of Beira ; its Situation, and Extent ; with 

a particular Account of the Mountain F Eftrella, the Pro- 

duce F the Country, and its principal Towns, 


- 


| 


EIRA is ohe of the largeſt provinces of Portu al, it 
being bounded on the north by che provinces TA 


ve Douro e Minho and Tralos Montes; 6n the eaſt 1 


Eftremadura and Alentejo; on the ſouth by Eſtremadura 
and Alentejo; and on the welt by the ſea. Its extent 
from eaſt to weſt is about one hundred and two miles, 
and about the ſame from north to ſouth. It is divided 
into Upper and Lower Beira, the former being the 
northern part and lying on the ſca-coaſt, and the latter 
towards Spain and Eſtrema dura. 
, he mountain of Eftrella, the Mons Herminius of the 
12 is very remarkable. The aſcent from Villa St. 

omæo at its foot, up to the ſummit, takes up two hours 
2 a half, In ſeveral places it is found to be hollow, 
- the noiſe of a rapid ſtream running through it is diſ- 

ny heard. It has alſo a fine quarry of alabaſter, and 
an the top the traveller is agreeab y ſurpriſed to'find ver- 


1 


hes, and is defended. by an ol caſtle built. in the] T1 n s wheat,; rye, 
chu | : | * '. - 
in ſeyeral parts excellent wine ahd dil, in 
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furniſhes Liſbon the whole ſummer, though it is at the 
diſtance. of above. ſixt leagues, fy * ? | 6 © 8 M 
that conſiderable qua 7255 e Ne 
| "It contains four cities, two hundred and chirty-four 
towns, a thouſand: and Fine ne and in 
27 it had five hundred and fiſty-one thouſand fix 
hundred and eighty-ſix inhabitants. John V. erected 
1tFato a principality in honour of his grandſon, the 
eldelt ſon of the prince of Brazil. The principal places 
[in this province are the following:; „„ „„ 
|; Coimbra, a city on the, river Mondego, former- 
I called Colimbria, or Conimbriga, contains eleven 
thouſand nine hundred inhabitants, a c thedral, nine 
pariſh-churches, eight convents, eightren colleges, 
among which the cite college was extremely large, and 
eſteemed. the fineſt edifice in the place. There are alſo. 
on? houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital... Tbe ca 1 


* 


his province produces y 


dr if 
1 2 


2 


ged | and the reſt of the churches and, monaſteries are h 


ſome buildings, well adorned, and beautified ; put the 


ſtreets and private houſes have no great elegancy in them 


and, as the city ſtands on the fide of a hill, they are ge- 
nerally uneven. Among the other public buildings is 
the bridge, -which is a 0 ſtructure built with ſtone, 
and conſiſts of two rows of arches, one above the other, 


1 * 


of 
4 


out being expoſed to the weather, The aqueduct which 
Wings water ta the city, is alſo admired. _____ ____ 
Ihe biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Braga; 
but has under him no leſs than three hundred and forty- 
three pariſhes, Here is an univerſity, which is a mag- 
nificent ſtructure, and has a rector, a governor, a chan- 
| cellor, who is always prior of the convent of Santa Cruz 
in this city, with other profeſſors and officers. . The 
number of. ſtudents is ſaid to be two thouſand. , Here is 
alſo a court of inquiſition. e e PET HOWS 
The country about this city is extremely pleaſant, and 
well planted with olives and vine. | 


forming a covered way, through which people paſs with-. 


The city of Lamego is ſituated near the river Douro, 


ina lowcountry ſurrounded with mountains, andcontains 


about four thouſand four hundred inhabitants, two pariſh- 


churches, including the cathedral, four convents, one 
| houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. Its biſhop is ſuffragan 
to the patriarch of Liſbon. | 


Aveiro is ſeated on a ſall bay into which the Vouga 


| diſcharges itſelf, ſeven leagues to the ſouth of Oporto, 


and nine to the northward of Coimbra. It has a har- 


I bour kit for ſhips of burthen, and is ſeparated from the 
| ſea by ſand-banks, with ſeveral little iſlands in which 


falt is made. The town conſiſts of five wards, the fourth 
of which is the moſt antient, as well as the principal, 
and is walled in. The inhabitants amount to about 
four thouſand four hundred, and the town contains four 


an hoſpital, 


Of the Province of Trahes Montes ; its Situation, Ne ame, : 


Extent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities. 


1 province of Trzlos Montes is bounded on the 
north by Galicia, and on the eaſt by Leon in Spain ; 
on the ſouthward alſo by Leon, and the province of Beira 


vince of Entre Douro e Minho, and partly by 
obtained its name from its ſituation with el 
province of Entre Douro e Minho, itlying. on the other 
ſide of the mountain of Marao, Its extent from north 
to ſouth is about ninety miles, and from eaſt to weſt 


= but what is moſt worthy of attention, is a lake 
1 EY with high rocks, the water of which iſſues out 
of 3323 and is very clear and tepid, with a kind 
—— ous motion in the middle; and from the ſtrong 
ha on towards one certain place, it is conjectured that 

an aperture through which it runs off again, and 
3 a river that takes its courſe to the foot of the 

5 : The ſnow of a deep valley in one part of it 


15 the ſpring of another lake a little lower; and from theſe Douro. 


ures and rivulets of a very clear and pleaſant about ſixty. It is for the moſt part mountainous, wild, 


barren, and thinly inhabited; but has fertile and delight- 
ful valleys, that produce wheat, rice, fruit, and wine, 

Befides the Douro, which divides the north eaſt part 
from Leon, and then turning to the weſtward divides it 


almoſt into two equal parts, it has the rivers Tamega, 


Corgo, Tuela, and Sobor; all which run into the 


It contains two cities, fifty-ſeven towns, five hundred 
and forty-nine pariſhes, in which were computed, in 
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pariſh-churches, ſix convents, a hbuſe of mercy, and 


laſt deſcribed ; and on the weſtward partly by the pro- 
Beira. It. 
ſpec to the 
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walls are eigk teen hundred and fifty paces in cine ©» 
it n rn pariſhes, two 9 — 
urbs, fix convents, beſides another a little way ub- 
the town, three hoſpitals, one houſe of mercy i'd 
HR | * . 
iana is ſituated near the mouth of che rer :. 
fifteen miles to the weſt of Braga, and 2 
built, and ſtrong city, defended by the caſtle of St foes. 
It contains ſeven thouſand inkiabitatits, wwo- part,” | 
| churches, ſevers convents, one Houle of mercy, and 
l but its harbour js only 2 Nin 


7731 à hundred and thisty-five thouſand eight hundred 
d four perſons ; and is divided into twenty-four juriſ- 
Tons, er m_which ares 

Miranda de! „ thus called from its. ſtanding off 
that river, to diftinguiſh it from Miranda in Caftile ;. it 
is frongly ficuated on a rock, in 4 batten mountainous: 
cCudtry, at the confluence of the Douro and the little 

viver Freſno; and, befides its works, is defended by a 

caſtle and fort; it being a place of importance, as it 
opens a paſſage into the province of Leon Which lies ex 
pofed to incurſions on this fide: It is a city and biſhop's: 
ſee, though the only church in the city is the cathedral, F Porto, Oporto, or Port a Port, is Rtuated in forty de- 
aud it contains no more than about ſeven hundred inha- | grees fifty-three minutes lativude, andeightdearees rn 
bitants, a houſe of merey, an hoſpital, and one ſeminary; five minutes welt longitude, eight miſes to the ſouch of 

To the diſtrict of this city belong twenty-two pariſhes. | Braga, on the fide of a rugged mountain, "the foot of 

- Braganza, the ancient Brigitt, is ſeated thirty- which is waſhed by the Douro, and is 4 

two males to the north · weſt of Miranda, in a fpacious | diſtant from the mouth of that tives, which: here forms 4 

| | am It is divided into the city and the town; the | gee harbour; but it has a very difficult entrance, fun 
rmer is ſurrounded 'with walls and towers, and: has the rocks and ſands, which furm a bar, that only can he 

within it 4 good Calle; the latter is alſo fortified, and | got over at high water, with the atliltance of a coatins 
has a fort on a. eminence which covers them both. The pilot. The harbour is ſafe againſt all winds; bur wher 
whole conſiſts of two pariſhes, two monaſteries, as tlie floods. of freſhes in the river come down, no anchor 
many nuaneries, a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. | can hold, at which times the ſhips'are faſtened to each 

Braganza is the capital of a celebrated duchy belonging || other along the walls, in order to avoid the 

ts the preſent king of Portugal, whoſe anceſtors were þ of the torrent, The ſtreets are well paved; but the in- 

dukes of Braganza, the moſf illuſtrious houſe among [equality of the pound oh which the city ſtands, renders 
the nobility, they being defcended from their antient þ it not 1 it. to walk in them. A fine quay runs 

Kings. "This place has a variety of filk manufactures, along the banks of the river, cloſe to which the ſhipping 

and is one of the moſt antient cities in the kingdom. The þ he, ſo that a merchant may ſee his veſlels unloaded from 

diſtrict of this city includes no lefs than a hundred and his own windows. It is fortified with an old wall and 
twenty-three pariſhes, towers, and. defended by a caſtle. ee popu- 

Chavez, or Chaves, a pretty good fortified town on] louſneſs, beauty, and commerce, it is the next city in 
the river Tamepa, twerity-feven miles. to the welt of f the ag 1 to Liſbon, and has an arſenal, docks, and 

ragatiza, is ſuppoſed to have been built by the emperor | yards, for building and fitting out men of war. It a; 

Veſpaſian, who gave it the name of Aquz Flaviz, and | four ſuburbs. and ſeven pariſh-churches, including the 

it has fill ſorrie traces of its antient extent and grandeur. þ cathedral, it being the ſee of a biſhop; twelve convents, 

It is ſituated two leagues from the frontiers of Galicia, | beſides four others without the walls, ſome hoſpitals, one 

and is defended by a double wall and two forts, one of | houſe of mercy, and above twenty thouſand ſeven hundred 

which. has. the appearance of a citadel, and contains a | inhabitants. The moſt elegant building in the city is the | 
convent within it. Between the town and the ſuburb | cotivent of the Auguſtines, in which is a beautiful gallery 
called Magdalena is a Roman bridge of ftone over. the | of a vaſt extent: the church belonging to it is ofa circy- 
river Tamega, above ninety-two. geometrical paces in | lar form, and very richly adorned. Here is alſo one of the 


f 
f 
: 


. 


length; but not much above three in breadth. The ſovereign councils or courts of the kingdom. 
town has one collegiate church, which is alſo the pariſh- } On the ſouth fide of the Douro, oppoſite to Porto, is 
church, two convents, and two hoſpitals. OE Villa Nova do Porto, a ſmall town near the place where 
Villa Real, the beſt and largeſt town of the province, | the old town of Gaya formerly ſtood, in reſpect to which 
js ſeated fifteen miles to the rorth-eaſt of Lamego, be- it is called Villa Nova. It contains onlyone pariſh-church, 
tween two ſmall rivers which diſcharge themſelves into f one houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and one convent, with 
the Douro. The greateſt part of the houſes ſtand with- | two others near the town, and about two thouſand nin 
out the * . he few within them are called the | hundred inhabitants. 
Old Town. It has twe-pariſh-churches, three convents, Braga is an antient arc epiſcopal city, ſeated, accort- 
and an hoſpital. TA ing to F. Capaſſi, in forty-one degrees thirty-thre: 
+ Bee : 85 | minutes north latitude, and in eight forty-four 
SSTOCT 7 minutes weſt longitude, thirty- two miles to the nont- 
e g SD, . weſt of Porto, in a pleaſant plain between the nes 
Of the Province of Entre Douro e Minho ;, its Situation, Ex- Cavado and Defte, and received. its name frem thate' 
tent, Produce, and principal Towns;, with a particular kind of garment worn by its antient inhabitants. Its 
Deſcription of the Cities of Porto and Braga. I faid to have been built by the Greeks ; but afterwak 


f .  _  þ fell under the power of the Carthaginians, Romans, 
1 8 HIS province receives its. name from its being 


Swabians,, Goths, Moors, and the kings of Leon. TV 
| ſituated between the Douro and Minho; it being | Romans gave it the titie of Auguſta, and the Swabu 
ſeparated by the river Minhofraga the Spaniſh Province | kings honoured it with their reſidence. The city c- 
of Galicia on the north, and by the river Douro from the | tains four pariſh-churches, beſides its antient Large cathe- 
ovitice of Beira on the ſouth; the province of Tralos] dral, eight convents, a ſeminary, an hoſpital, and 2 
ontes bounds it on the caſt ; as does the Atlantic ocean. þ of mercy for perſons of both ſexes well-borg whoarecte 
to the weſt. Its extent from north to ſouth is about | to decay, and are ſettled in it for life, or axe provided 4 
er) Neon miles, and from eaſt to welt about forty-five.. | with wonderful privacy. Its inhabitants amount 
This province is naturally well defended, it being ſe- about twelve thouſand three hundred. The houſes agr. 
parated from Spain on the forth and eaſt by rivers and | nerally old ſubſtantial ſtone buildings, but baue wer 
almoſt inacceſſible mountains, and on the weſt is waſhed | elegance, any more than the archbilbop's palace 0 
by the ocean. The inhabitants enjoy a ſweet ſerene air, cathedral, which are more admired their ant 4 
and an almoſt perpetual ſpring; Lat. they have little and extent, than for their beauty. I pied 
grain, and that chiefly rye yo. millet : however, the | both ſpiritual and temporal lord of the place, n eben 
country abounds in wine and fruit; and its rivers, which | account he has a ſword, as well as a croſs, e 4 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, with its good harbours, | him. His revenue is forty thouſand ducats per 28. 
e- thoſe of Porto and Viana, are ſo convenient | and he is primate of the kingdom. In this or of a6 
trade, that in proportion to its extent it is the moſt | ſtately remains of antique buildings, particul 7 250 
populous province in the whole kingdom. The prin- | amphitheatre and an aqueduct. The count} 2 get 
eipal places it contains are the following: I Braga produces corn, wine, and fruit; and heren ſheep- 
Guimaraens, a town which owes its origin to a con- | deal of paſture, on which they feed large flocks 
vent of Benedictines, built there in the year 923. Its ; oa 81 C1 
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As D under he American iſlands, w 


| be Azores, T erceiras, or 
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£ * 
= the Azonss, or renne 


Situation, ee — Pro, 


4 as ſituated in the Atlantic 
2.00, which. they thctongs | 


can no where more proper operly 


\ 21 e them than here. 
lemiſh Illes, derived their 
eſt name Row the great number of hawks and falcons 
bund there ortugueſe at their firſt diſcovery ; the 
ſecond from 1 the name of the principal iſland; 


1 * v „ . 


e its capital, is two hundred and 


447 
Terceira is the third ifland that was diſcovered, and is 
irtsen mijes long and fix broad. The harbour of 
forty-five Portu- 
gueie miles dittant from Liſbon; and the iſland is divided 
into two ee paichcontain one op Lhd towns, 


The city 2 Angra is ſituated on the touch caſt coaſt 
Jof the ahd. Its harbour is formed by a bay ſituated 
between two capes, the one lying weſt, and the other 
eaſt, about a quarter of a mile from each other, and 
both about twice. that diſtance from the town. On the 
| | welt cape ſtands Fort St. Sebaſtian, and on a bigh moun- 
tain, called the Mount of Brazil, Fort St. John the Bap- 
| ciſt. The harbour is ſpacious, and has good anchorage; 
but it is expoſed to the ſouth- eaſt winds. It is a lous 
city, in which are broad, ſtraight, clean, and well paved 


:nd the third from the Flemings, who dilegvered them ſtreets, a cathedral, five other churches, and one poor- 


much about the ſame time as, the Pc 
Theſe iſlands. 8 Luk to W La Litbon, be- 
the thirt - and ſortieth degree of north lati- 
ww 2 | . de- 


Die 
Al ne as bes yoveyclears rater win 
a falubrious AW ; bot a are expo 


from which they have ene 26 TR ba 
alſo by SE the waves by 8 
xe ſurrounded are, however, extremely fertile 
in corn, wine, and a KF oi of fruit z and likewiſe breed 
kree quantities of cattle. 

1 is diſtant. about two. hundred and fifty 
Port ueſe m 8. or rather leagues, 
14 ” and was diſcoyered, in 342. by Gon. 
zalo Velho Cabral, and is about four miles lon oy 
three broad, with a harbour to. the ſouth-weſt 
by ſome redoubts. The principal place in the and is is 


a {mall town named Porto, b ides which there are a few 
vill 
5 Mipucl is the Gift of the Azore ilands in the pal. 


ſage from Liſbon, and lies: about two hundred and twelve 


Portugueſe miles from Cabo de There It was diſ- 
covered in 1444, on the feſtival of ce of St. 
Michael, which occaſioned its being cal A chis name. 


lt is eighteen miles in length, — 4. two in 1 Its 
two principal harbours, named Ponta .and Villa 
Franca, lie on the ſouth fide, This. is the beſt peopled 
of all the Azore iſlands, the inhabitants. being ſaid. to 
amount to above fifty-one thouſand five, hund „ beſides 
about thirteen hundred and nine 12 eceleſiaſtics, "monks, 
and nuns ; and though it has not long been entirely cul- 
tinted, it is the — fruitful, 3 in corn and 
vine; lo that one year with another the wheat amounts 
to „mee thouſand „the millet to near as much 
more, and its wine to about five thouſand pipes. 
W contains one city, Wan and twenty- 
Ponta Beigada, the capital, is ſeated i in a level coun- 
try, on an open harbour defended by a fort, and contains 
about eighteen hundred and eighty three vaciſhe | 
churches, and ſeven convents, the palace of the. | md 


won the cuſtom-houſe, and poor- houſe. 


illa Franca, the moſt antient town in the whole 
iland, is ſo called from its being at firſt a free port. An 
"rs about a mile in circumference lies before the har- 
', and towards the ſea the town is defended by a fort | 
and ſome other works. It has eighteen hundred and thir- 
. two pariſh-churches, and two conyents ; z 
une villages belonging to its juriſdiction. 


def 1720 a little iſland appeared, between St. 


from Cape St. Vin-⸗ 


erceira, which has ſince Gadually nn 


” 
2„ „% et eRrecy * wes 


houſe, an hoſpital, and eight convents. The biſhop of 
this place has all the nine i 2 
n — 23 — This 
city priv nn to tha 
cortes or aſſembl 4 

St. George is uated about eight Portu 


gueſe milea of 


leagues from Terceira. To the north it is little more 


than a high: rock, but in other parts the eminences and 
plains ſucceed each other. It is eleven miles long, and 
one and a half broad, excluſive of ita two capes. n the 
ſouth it has a harbour for ſmall veſſels. It is faid to have 
deen diſcovered on St. George's day, 1450. The ſouth 
ſide of the iſland is ad and inhabited, and has 
three towns and four villages. The principal town, 
named Vela de Velas, is but ſmall, and has only one 
church, one convent, and the above harbour. 

Gracioſa lies directly eaſt and weſt, and is about ten 
miles in length and ſeven in. breadth, and contains two 
towns; the principal of theſe is Santa Cruz, which is 
ſeated on a bay that forms a harbour named Calheta, de- 
fended by a fort, and. contains one church, ane houſe of 
merey, and a convent. This iſland is ſaid to have re- 
op icy MEE its remarkable fertility. - 

is nine Portugueſe miles in length, and three 
in its breadth, - The chief place in the iſland is 
Villa e Horta, ſituated on its weſtern coaſt, which has 
an harbour land-locked on all fides, to the eaſt 
and north-eaſt ; and is defended by ſeveral forts. The 
town contains one pariſh-church, and five convents ; and 
the iſland. contains ten other pariſhes, | 

Pico is ſixteen Portugueſe miles in and a0 
breadth. This iſland is viſible at a great diftance on ac» | 
count of the height of its mountain, to which it owes its 
name, and which is faid to riſe three miles above the 
ſurface of the ſea, This iſland is on the north ſeparat - 
ed from that of St. George, by a channel in ſome places 
ſix, and in others twelve miles over; and to the weſt 
from Fayal by another channel, Its principal harbour is 
at Villa Das agens ; the ſecond, which is called Mag- 
dalene, is only for ſmall veſſels. This ifland carries on 
a great trade in its excellent wines, and in wood, with 
which it alſo abounds, particularly in cedar, and i in a 
firm red wood that is highly eſteemed. 

Flores, the next iſland, is about thirty miles long, and 
nine broad; but has only two towns, and a number of 
villages. The principal place is Santa Cruz, which is 
ſmall, and contains only one church and a convent. 

Corvo lies to the northward, oppoſite to the iſland of 
Flores, from which it is divided by a ſtreight about three 
miles in breadth. The whole circuit of this iſland is but 
about ten miles, and the whole coaſt conſiſts of a chain 
of rocks. It has two ſmall harbours, one church, and 
an inſignificant place called Nofla Senhora do Roſario, 
which is ſubordinate to the church of Santa Cruz, on 
the a” of Flores, 
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RANCE obtained i its a name phos FO IR 
who in tho fifth century paſſed out of Germany 
into Gaul, and made themſelves maſters of the wfiole 


This Rg is bounded by the Britiſm channel, and 
the Nederland, towards the north; on the eaſt by Ger- 
many, Swiſſerland, and Italy; on the fourth by the 
Mediterranean ſea, and Spain, from which it is ſepara- 
ted by the Pyrenean mountains; and om the weſt by the 
Atlantic ocean; extending from the third to the 
fifty- firſt degree of north latitude, and from the 7 
degree weſt to the ſeventh degree eaſt N ee 
not the province of r extend itſelf an hun 
P than any other — 
the kingdom, it would be nearly of a ſquare form, and 
the breadth and length almoſt equal, that is, about five | 
hundred ànd forty miles; but allowing for the hills and 
valleys, with the winding of the roads, it would in a 
traveller's account be above fix me, miles over exther 


wa ; 
. air is zo nib 45d eee particularly the 1 | 
—. parts of the kingdom. The winters, however, in 


the northern provinces are cold, and laſt four or five grai 
y weer e 
| heir 


months. Indeed the cold is in that ſeaſon generall 
much ſeverer there than in England; for we being ſur- 
rounded by the ſea are leſs ſubject to continued froſts, 
and are es better provided Ant the cold from our 
much better upplied: with firing They have, 
however the a e of elear ſettled x rin and are 
but little troubled. wich fogs,' which are ſo difagreeable 
in Great Britain and other countries. Fhe ſi ummers.in 
France are hotter than with us. 1 

L with reſpect in -Gruktion, has eng 
— ag in Europe, the n= which border up- 
the inhabitants an eaſy communication 

n of the world; the northern ſhores being 
waſhed by the Britiſh channel, the weſtern coaſt by the | 
Atlantic ocean; and the ſouth by tke Mediterranean. 
Hence no country can be better ſituated for the advance- 
ment of trade and. navigation. | 
Fhe chief mountains of France ebe Alps W 
Italy, the Pyrenees, which border on * Spaüg, and thoſe 
of the Cevennes and Auvergne. 
With reſpect to minerals, Languedoe is mid 00 
veins of gold and ſilver. In Alſace theſe metals have 
been found in the ſand of the Rhine; and the mountain 
of Waſgau, in that province, yields a ſilver ore, which 
is worked, and farther diſcoveries are making after it. 
Plenty of iron ore. is found in various parts of the king- 


* — ” 
ve A. 30 EFT. 


dom, and in Alſace are mines of Jead. Pit-coal-is prin- 


cipally found in Hennegau, and all of the kingdom 
8 Here is alſo no — of — ro 
ſince Colbert's time, quarries, particularly in Languedoc, 
. Provence, and Bourbonnois, are kept continually open; 
France, however, produces few gems ; - but has in Lan- 
guedoc a mine of excellent turquoiſes.  -- 
The country is extremely well watered with aa 
xivers, the chief of which are the Loire, the Rhone, the 


Garonne, and the Seine. Of theſe the Loire is the largeſt. | 


It riſes in the mountains of the Cevennes, and taking its 
courſe north and north-weſt, runs to Orleans; and from 
| thence 3 by Tours, Angers, and Nantes, fall- 
ing into the ern ocean forty miles below the laſt | 
city ; having received in its courſe the Allier, Cher, | 
Indra, Creuſe, Vienna, and the Maine; and has a com- 
munication with the Seine, by means of the canals of 


from the Rhine to the mouth of the Loire. Medi 


(65; with ut 
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5 8 N Ep 
Briar ind Dr het Is whole; TY 8 
IE is computed to be about hve hundred ele Wind- 
The Rhone riſes ; m the mountain of La 4 1 
| "| beprorine of Uri in Swiflerland, and 
: through the 77 of che Valais, 
the lake of and having 
ſouth-weſt to L ons, where 107 
runs ſouth till 

The Gaben ey web e trig fees oun 
Aure, in the county of Cominges. 
gable'at Muret, and, after being Join el 
Fo its name into the Giraorde ; 27775 e 

itſelf by two outlets Into the Atlan 
This river has s celebrate canal, by vey Wake 


2 


s joined to the Mediterranean. 
ie eine riſes near Dijon, in Bur 
to the north-weſt | 


15 „and at length falls into 
near Ha e de Grace. ' 
"Fe coun of Trince wi git dh 


"barren tracts and mountains.” 2 

ces plenty, tn ale 
necſſies of life. In entiful years 
than is | 
dane ba deck i 


8 Je m 7. np Wen 
cn bing tot 6 eng b. e 
ours, are mare proper for 
potatoes; but plenty of 
y abound in vaſt 0 XN 

5 and alfo in allet in 

le, and leeks. "Theſe laſt are ſmaller than om; 
S 1 Lettuces av 
the great and unjv pril and May the 
markets arifyd Sith yall inter of WA s, 
us is here very plentiful ; and they are' fo fand of 


Aſparag 
28 that cn * are planted ye it. "They * 
rticularly forid of muſhrooms, which 
ever different kinds. —_ _— 
is kingdom enjoys great lenty e of wins, is 
produced in all its —_— * the ſeveral French 
wines WE of n en 
omachic, and in your exq 
A? berths That of Burgundy, the 
beſt of which is produced about Beaume, has f ft ©: 
lour, and a pleaſant taſte, The wines nk apd 
iy Orleans are alſo delicate, but a little In Poitly, | 
duced a white wine that refembles R ah, 7 
neighbourhood of Bourdeaux and the lower parts of 
don produce excellent wines. Pontac grows ae, 
Muſcadel and Frontiniac are the delicious 


Languedoc, Between Valence and St. Val ;, aloag 
the banks of the Rhone, is produced a 1 
roughiſh red wine that has a taſte not unlike that of 


eſteemed fir Þ 
| Projevce nl 


berries; it is named heninitage, and is 
wholefomeneſs. © 

The territories for the oil of olives are 
Languedoc. Theſe and other dyed: 
and the northern parts in particular ha 
and make great qu 0 cyder, lc h is 
common drink of # the — Bourdeaux wo 
great quantities of prunes, and capers are ary as! 
| produced i in the country about Toulon. Flax and 
thrive in ſeveral parts of the kingdom ; but linſeed is flo. f 
duced only in the north. Moſt of the provinces dhe. 
in wool, and ſilk is cultivated with great induſtry, eis: 


uce fun, 
arge orchatts 
. 


| cially in Languedoc, Provence, Lignnois, and * 2 
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ö ring Al- ehe time which the inhabitants attend | they do not enjoy ſome poſt under the gGvernment; 
E zh _ | prayers are offered up for the. indeed there is ſcarce — family i thekingdam 
” a8 8 8 Ichat has not ſome preferment in the chutch, the army, 

10 they! 0 fat | The nobility and gentry of France never apply them- 


tel 
% 
edle. 


I dende, and to ride the great 
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the Porſoins; Dreſe, Nad, Ammer ; nil Ciflons e, the 

: : & of N 2 ; jou eine 
* Religion,” Arts; Manufatturts; Commerce, 
IN cis ei une aig 4 een“ 
41 5 4 440: 9222 
yes are for 


| wi Tagen at bern khh ber erer 0, 


unn, and moſt! of them | remarkably; talkative. 


common people are in general extremely extravagant in 
their dreſs, though they live as meanly as poffible with 
ſeſpect to proviſians. : ee I thing J. 418 © 7h, EA 
The French are far from ęating the ſame 2 | of | 

in the ſame 


fleſh that we do, nor do they often =—_ it i-th — 

with — herbs, and ſpices, are preferred before joints 
| boiled or roaſted; awd they do boil or roaſthas ſearce 
 adrop of grayy left. They keep their meat before they 
dreſs it till it is very tender: for as their meat is leaner, 
drier, and more ſtringy than ours, their keeping it longer 
not only makes it leſs tough, but improves the taſte ; 
eſpecially as the dryneſs of the air preſerves ĩt from that 


digreeable muſtineſs which tale meat acquires by the | 


&mpneſs of out moiſter climate. But as the Freneh eat 
much leſs meat than we, and are exceſſively. fond of ſoup, 
they uſually eat twice the quantity of bread, which is 


generally exceeding light and good. As they are ſttan- 


gers to the fine fat ſirloin and rump of beef, and other 
large joints which in Great Britain grace the tables of 
people even. in middling circumſtances,” are unac- 
quainted with the many Engliſh diſhes called by the ge- 
neral name of puddings.” The wealthy, however, ſup- 
ply this deficiency with ſweetmeats, and a number of 
lttle delicacies ; but the poor mechanics, and all the la- 
bouring part of the nation, live almoſt entirely on ſoups 
ad vegetables. In Lent the common people feed much 
on white kidney-beans, that is the ſeed boiled, and on 
White lentils, 
an 2 variety of ſallads, ſome of which grow wild in 
oft every field. RET X01. D BY 

The French are fo far from being addicted to jealouſy, 
it is good manners to commend the beauty of | 
2 and to extol her charms even before her 
— and's face. The women in general behave without 
ok” The French are much commended for their 
: ence to their governors, and pride themſelves on 
"7s profound veneration for their prince; but while 
4 de had any thing to contend for, rebellions and 
ay were as frequent in France as in any other 
_ xk They bad once the privilege of making their 
a, but their privileges are now ſwallowed up by 
of Me tives of the crown, and their parliaments are 
3 ile © with reſpect totheir legiſlative capacity, except 
: — — the edicts. of the ſovereign, which they may 
5 the wonſtrate againſt, and preſent their petitions to 
i * rendered more favourable to the people; but 

to ſub mg continues .obſtinate, they are at laſt obli 
"it Their lands are ſo highly taxed; that ſmall 


| refinements made in it from time to time 


a fort of pulſe:notknown in England; and | 


ſelves to trade; they ſeem indeed naturally deſigned for the 
court or the army; and if they happen to be of a melan- 
choly diſpoſition, here are always convents, and nume- 
rous preferments to be met with in the church. As to 
their military virtues, it muſt be acknowledged that they 
do not want bravery, and have brought the art of war 
to perfection, there being no people upon earth 
who attack or defend a place better than they, or are bet- _ 
ter ſkilled in fortification. As to their exerciſes, there 
are few Frenth geritlemen who do not learn to dance, to 
2 — The uſual 7 Hr 
the French are gaming ing, or taking the air in 
coaches, and — nr 6. K 2 od, 
The French tongue is formed out of thoſe of the 
Gauls, Romans, and Franks, with the additions and 
efin | by perſons of 
| genius, till it arriyed at its preſent perfection. 
be zeſtabliſhed religion in France, ſince the repeal of 
the edict of Nantes in 1685, is the Roman Catholic; 
yet in Dauphinẽ, Languedoc, and other provinces, there 
are ſuch a number of ſecret Froteſtants, that they have 


ay been computed to amount to no leſs than three millions ; 


but theſe,” on account of their religious affemblies, at 
which ſometimes great numbers have been preſent, have 
been cruelly! harraffed and perfecuted ; and in 1745 ſome 
Proteſtant preachers were hanged, laymen were ſent to 
the galleys, women to the convents, and children forced 


away from the arms of their parents. The French Pro- 


teſtants now perform their public worſhip with as much 
ſecreey as if it were a crime to hear the Goſpel read, and 
to offer up their devotions to their Maker; for this pur- 

pole they meet in private celJars and caverns remote from 
' public view. The clergy are frequently very active in 
pe ing them; but outward compulſion is lodged in 
the hands-of the. temporal magiſtrates alone, who are 
ſeldom backward in lending their aſſiſtance when it is re- 
quired by a prĩieſt. In Alſace, however, the Proteſtants 
are openly tolerated by virtue of a treaty, and in many 
places even the Jews. 2 - 


The privileges of the Gallican church, or the church 
of France, are pretty conſiderable. The principal of 
. theſe are the following: 5 : 
I. In temporal affairs, and ſuch as relate to govern- 
ment, neither the ſovereign, nor his officers, or magiſ—- 
trates, are ſubjectto anychurch-diſcipline, inflicted either 
by the biſhops, or even by the pope himſelf  _ 
II. The pope has no other juriſdiction in France than 
what the king is pleaſed to grant him; his nuncios and 
legates à latere are only conſidered as envoys from the 
court of Rome to that of France, and cannot in virtue 
of any papal mandate interfere in affairs of juſtice, un- 
leſs ſueh mandate has previouſly received the king's ſane- 
'tion, 'and been in due form regiſtered in parliament. 
III. The calling and holding all ecclefiallical affem- 
blies, with the confirmation of their decrees, depends on 
the civil power, without requiring the knowledge and 
conſent of the pope. DSI 3 
IV. The king is empowered to enact laws that merely 
concern the ecc ical conſtitution, and to limit the 
exerciſe of the, power of the clergy; and without the 
king's permiſſion and ratification, no law of the church, 
either by the biſhops or the pope, can ſubject any one 
to outward penaltics or puniſhments, or even to church- 
diſcipline. _ — | 
V. The pope can levy no money in France, on any pre- 
tence whatever, except the fees and impoſts allowed him 
by the concordat; though the king can tax the clergy 
without ſtanding in need of a papal mandate, a privilege 
which other princes muſt purchaſe by paying a quota of 
ſuch tax to the ſee of Rome. It is but lately ſince the 
king enjoined the clergy to pay the twentieth penny, 
and for that purpoſe to deliver in an inventory of their 
eftates and incomes. This indeed occaſioned a great 


ferment, till in 1753 the clergy conſented to pay the king 


fates wi * 
81 IL f ſubſiſtence, if 


carce afford the proprietors a 


the annual fum of twelve millions of livres, under the 
5X | 


name 


% _ A SYSTEM OF 
mame of A cee gift, without being exempted. from the 
oy free gift which they bring to the throne every 
ve . ; i 1 Sack 855}: 
8 7 . No eccleſiaſtical foundations, nor any new order of 
monks and nuns, are to be introduced without wartant | 
from the king; and the rules of ſuch order are ſubject to 
the cognizance and amendment of che civil power.. 
VII. The king nominates all archbiſhops and biſhops, 
abbots and priors, except with reſpec to the latter, where 
the convent is indulged with the choice of its ſuperior. | 
VIII. The eecleſiaſtical juriſdiction is ſo far ſub- 


HO n my, 
the quantity of raw ſilk proditcedin tlie ren 
phine, Languedoc, an ue ; d-Proven vence alone mr Dow 
ed to one million eight hiindred theauſands 3 
However, the revocation of the edi&of Mane hs ts | 
of. the greateſt detriment te this trade, by comg u ben 

| am to enjoy that reli ious liberty, which they were 8 
allowed fo poſſeſs. an homes”! owes the un en 
fills is become almoſt univerſally known, rin 
has been enabled to ſurpals in the elegance 


ordinate to the civil power, that appeals from the ſen- 

tences of the eccleſiaſtical courts are received by: the 
| parliament. ; big py 1 Sp e i o ani bet 19 

In the whole kingdom are eighteen. archbiſhops, a 
hundred and thirteen biſhops, twenty-two. thouſand two 
hundred and ninety- one prieſts, ſeven hundred and ſeven 
abbies for men, three hundred and ſeventeen abbies and 
priories for women, beſides a great number of other con- 
vents, together with two hundred and fiſty commande - 
ties of the order of Malta, among which are ſix grand 
priories, and four principal commanderies. The annual 
revenues of the archbiſhops and biſhops amount in the 
whole to four millions three hundred and thirty-ſeven 
thouſand livres. The number of monks and nuns: is 
computed in the whole at above a hundred and ninety 
thouſand, whoſe income is ſaid greatly to exceed a hun- 
dred millions of livres. The exclebatical xtaisnompotal 


of eighteen provinces, each of which conſiſts of an fine 


archbiſhopric, and the biſhops; ſubordinate to it. 
The French have always diſtinguiſhed themſelves. by 
their ſkill in the arts and ſciences. Painting was firit 
brought to great perfection among them under Francis I. 
when Roux and Franciſco Bologneſe introduced all the 
beauty of that art into France; and ſince that time this 
kingdom has produced ſeveral eminent maſters. In 1648 


was inſtituted at Paris the royal academy of painting | 
and ſculpture ; but it is ſaid that the ingenious art of 


painting is now on the decline in France, and is ſucceed- 
ed by a frivolous taſte, which is far from tending to the 
improvement of the liberal arts. Engraving has been 
brought to a perfection yet unequalled in any other part 
of Europe. France has alſo made great advances in 
ſtatuary. It has likewiſe been famous for its architects; 
and the great Colbert, in 1671, founded a royal academy 
of architecture, who now hold their meetings in the Louvre. 
The French learned che art of ſhip- building from the Eng- 
liſh, Their reputation in military architecture is well 
known, and they alſo excel moſt nations in gunnery and 
fire-works. At Paris, beſides the antient naireckcy and 
royal college, are four academies, namely, the French 
academy, the academy of inſcriptions, and belles lettres, 
that of ſurgery, and the academy of ſciences, with three 
others for the education of young noblemen. Beſides 
theſe there are eighteen other univerſities in France, and 
| ſeveral academies for the ſciences and the polite arts. 
The French manufactures and productions are ſupport- 
ed and improved with the greateſt diligence. By the ad- 
vice of the above-mentioned Colbert, that wiſe en- 
courager of manufactures and the liberal arts, Lewis 
XIV. erected the manufacture of the Gobelins at Paris, 
which is ſo called from two brothers, Giles and John 
Gobelin, who under Francis I. found out the method 
of dying a moſt beautiful ſcarlet, which was afterwards 
called by their name. The houſe of the Gobelins at 


Paris is full of the works of the moſt excellent maſters. in | 


tapeſtry, fillegree, and ſculpture; and in the article of 
tapeſtry alone no leſs than two hundred perſons are con- 
ſtantly employed. There are alſo conſiderable manufac- 
tories of tapeſt 
The French hifforians inform us, that filk manufactures. 
were firſt ſet up in France in the reign of Lewis IX, yet 
in the time of Henry II. ſilk was ſo ſcarce, that the king 


was the firft who had ever been ſeen with a pair of filk | 


ftockings on, which were a part of his dreſs at the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter. The ſucceeding kings made good re- 
gulations with reſpect to the culture of filk, and the 
planting of white mulberry-trees ; but it was not till the 


time of Lewis XIV. that this was brought to any con- 


_ kiderable degree of proſperity ; and under his government 


1 


ried on with Swiſſerland, 


tions of Europe. The trade with 


with Aſia and Africa has for ſome years 


in ſeveral other parts of the kingdom. 


hundred years the French habe 
their woollen manufactures, in which 
from Great 


Britain and Ireland. Hence the cloths and; other. 
ituffs made at Abbeville, are little inferioreitherin fineneſ 
or goodneſs to the Engliſh, Severakprovinces abound in 
manufactures of linen, thread, and fail-cloth ; and £ 
Cambray is made the fineand beautiful linen called Can. 
bray linen, or cambrick . and St. Quintia excels is jts 
awns. The glaſs manufacture is alſo of great advy. 
to France. In 1688 one Abraham Thevert contrived 
a method for caſting bettet and en kinn: 


glaſs than had been before known. 


a manufactory of very handſome 


k tuſfs, ſattina, ſewing 
linen, 


| various kinds, fine 

cloth; looking-glailes, drinking 
ment, ſope, knives, and other hard- 
ſorts, vinegar, brandy, corn, 
wood, pot- aſn, pitch, t 
linſeed = and 
nuts, 


land trade, and theſe have been joined at a vaſt expence 
by canals, the moſt famous of which is the royal canal 
in Languedoc. The coaſt trade is very conſiderable; for 
by this the maritime provinces reciprocally ſupply each 
other with their own produce. The land trade is cu- 
many, through 


the way of Lyons; to Ger- 
Da to Holland, by the 
way of Liſle ; and to Spain, by the way of Perpignan 


and Bayonne. The French ports on the Channel. and 
the Weſtern ocean are frequented by all the trading na- 
| * — 
Provinces, and Italy, is of great advantage to France. 
However, but few {vey ſhips are ſeen in the ports of | 
the northern nations. Their trade on the Mediterranean 
been very con- 
ſiderable, and the far part of it is carried on by 
the city of Marſeilles alone. They alſo carry on à con- 
ſiderable traffic to Guinea for gold, ivory, and faves for 
their American colonies. The Eaſt India trade is in ths 
hands of a company at Port L'Qrient, in Brittany. | | 
Accounts are kept in France in livres, ſous, and de.. 
niers. One livte contains twenty ſous, and one ſou 
twelve deniers. The French livre is nearly of the _ 
of ten-pence, one ſou is worth a half-penny, and 7 - 
quently the denier is the ſixth part of a farthung. - +1 
deniers make a liard, which is alſo a ſmall piece 


The French ſilver coin is the ecu, or crown, equal 
to three livres; ſixty ſols, or ſeven hundred —_— 1 
deniers, equal to our half-crown. One louis blane 
five ſhillings. 1 39 Ot 
The gold coins are the louis d'or, of one 
lue ; there are alſo double and half louis; 
is eight ſhillings and four-pence.' : 
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dauphin of Vienne transferred 


An 13445 — 


rgundians, Vilſt-; 
parts of Gaul. 
. Mexovie Childeric: conquered a part of 

| Er en tae En, 
+ © Rhine to the mouth of the Loire : ſor king Clovis, 
ee baptized: in 496, L e 
and inhabitants of «| 4 
Tags, and ar a mak ai chew ee 
or the eaſt part, and Neuſtria, or: the welt; | 
RNS cor rote non 
chem. 
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wary tenures — iwnbtqre dellooo en 
mee of fervitudey Kr, > 195205 ran Fe" 

* was the conſtitution of the „ till 
(tarles Martel, in 732, uſurped the This 
B —— 7 I 


. 


and had long exerciſed the ſovereign power in the name .gundy 


of Childeric, a weak and indolent prince. The Saracens, 
who had made themſelves maſters of the ſouth of France, 
penetrating into the heart of the m, he efitire- 
ly defeated them, and driving them out, was conſidered 
zthe deliyerer of Chriſtendom: he there became ſo po- | of 
pular, that with the conſent of the and even of the 
pope, he aſſumed the dominion of Franc; and having 
2 victorious army at his command, not only depoſed the 
ting but rendered himſelf an abſolute prince, by deptiving 
and of their ſhare in the governmen 
Nb Pepin ſucceeded. him in the throne, but re- 


bored the privileges of the nobility and clergy, an their 


zreeing to exclude the former — kings. He alſo 
drided the province among his principal nobility, al- 
rare them to exerciſe. ſovereign. authority in their re- 
pectire governments; till at length aſſuming a kind of 
| Indepeadency, they coly;ackaantivnged the kag pe their 

head: arid this gave riſe to the numerous principalities, 
and their ſey — every province retaining 
the fame form of government that had been exerciſed in 
de whole; and no laws were made, or taxes raiſed, with- | 
out the concurrence of the nobility and clergy. © 

C or Charles the Great, the ſonof ; OY 
conquered Italy, Germany, and part of Spain, and was 
crowned emperor of the Romans, by pope Leo, in the 
year 800, and from him was deſcended the race of kings, 
alld the Carlovingian line. About eighty years after 
the death of Charl the empire was divided-from 
2 and that country ſuffered much from the invaſion. 

ormans.. 


The Carlovingian race of ki continued. ſo overeigns. 
of France till the reign of Lewi bf kings when in 987, reigns 
a popular * aſſumed the throne, and be- 

En the Capetine line of monarchs. Cruſadoes, or expedi- 
rea to the Holy Land, for the 2 of Jeruſalem 
the Saracens, being preached > order of the 
pope, the princes of ever kingdom 


1 theſe falſely called H wy in "which 


ra u Gb ne 


to be <q opagated by fire and ſword; and in which 
hundred thouſand Chriſtians but 
wo they at length took Antioch, Jeruſalem, | — ſeve- 


two | TX long places, they loſt chem all again within 


ly, were taken 


la 128 
Per HS 


= 


years. Lewis IX. with moſt of the nobi- 
taken priſoners in Egypt in one of theſe ExPE- 
their ranſoms coſt an immenſe ſum. 
the kingdom of Navarre was added to the 
rance, by the marriage of Philip IV. with 
the conſtitu- 
iderable altera- 


of Navarre. Durin this rei 
he povernment received a co 


the duke of Bu 
|tion for a civil war. About the ſame: time Henry V. 


Roman his! dominions to the crown of France, on condition 


that the king's: eldeſt ene eee after be file 
Dau phin: - ite D 11. 1.8715 n ei. A 17 12 113. $; | 
"Edward III. king ee England, a claim 10 
crown of France, on account of his e in 
direct line from Philip IV. i ate e, ani roy 
1366, obtained: z complete vi in Picardy; - 
— — | took: e in 25, the French 


at -PoiRtiers; by EdWard the Black 
Privore . of Edward — Land king © Jeg and 

his ſon Philip drought to es? hg ; 
[At length hre French king Gbarleb V. I. beiog ſctrel 


| with h kind of phrenf- e enten govern, 


the dukes of Bu and Orleans contended: ſor the ad- 
| miniſtration 3: and the quarrel gro to that height; that 


rgundy cauſed the duke of Orleans to be 
| aſſaſſinated in the ftreets of Paris, which laid the found 


king of England, invating France, [obtained a victory at 
Agincourt in 1413. —— — recon- 
ciliation between the duke o n and RO 
of Orleans; and a conference was held between the 
young duke of Orleans and the duke of Burgundy; to uc- 
commodate matters; but at a ſecond conference, the 
dauphin and the duke of Orleans cauſed the duke of Bur- 
to be murdered. the queen and tir 
young duke of Bu! 4 the , with-whoſe 
r made ad almoſt entire conqueſt of 
France an and a par ER held. at Paris, the king 
* England France, during the li 
England uw mode rat of Fran rto that 
crown; and at the ſame time married the princeſs Catha> : 
rine, Rae: blond daughter. King Henry dying, 
and leaving an infant ſon, that infant was crowned king 
of — 2 at Paris, in 14313 but Charles the dauphin 


t. alſo cauſing. himſelf to be 


the edict of Nantes, for the toleration of the Prot 


all che countries that had been taken. by che Eng- 


| In the year 1498, died Charles VIII. the laſt of the 
firſt line of the houſe of Valois, on which the crown 
deſcended to Lewis XII. duke of Orleans. Three of his 


ſons ſucceeded him in order. Under the firſt, 
Francis II. the religious diſputes to break out in 
France; the Proteſtants were periecuted; and under 


Charles IX theſe diſputes occaſioned two civil wars; af. 
ter the concluſion of which, on the 1 8th of Auguſt | 
was perpetrated the barbarous maſſacre of Paris, — n52ts 


left an indelible ſtain on the ue, foe France. After- 


wards king Henry III. being thought to-favour the Pro- 
teſtants, was by one Cſements, a monk, His 

hrcefbor was Henry IV. King of Navarre, the firſt 
of the houſe of Bourbon that. ſat on the ' throne of 
France: but he being a Proteſtant, was obſtinately op- 
poſed by the popiſh ; and though he changed his 
religion in order to pleaſe his ſubjects, yet having-pa 


ts, 
he was aſſaſſinated in 1610, * Se a monk, 
in the ſtreets of Paris. 

Lewis XIII. a minor of nine years of age, ſucceeding 
to-the throne, Mary of Medicis, his mother, was de- 
clared re She continued to invade the liberties ok 
the fubjetts, and revived the perſecution againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, which occaſioned another civil war. - Cardinal 
Richlieu, being about this time introduced into the mi- 
niſtry, entirely ſubdued the parliament of Faris, and put 
a ſinal ES ths liberties of the peo 

On che death of Lewis XIII. "2 that of condinal 
Richlieu, which happened about the ſame time, his ſon 
Lewis XIV. ſucceeded to the throne, and in his long 
reign carried the power of France to. its greateſt height. 
To his kingdom he added the provinces of Alſace and 
Rouſillon, with a; conſiderable — af the Netherlands, 
Franche Comte, or the earldom of Burgundy, and the 
principal city of Orange. He alſo enlarged his dominions 


MM America and Ala, and placed his grandſon Philip of 
Anjou 
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aud mn- 
roye throughout'the 4 But 
tray — ah grab of Marten ough ſot 
nds to his oonqueſts. w been carried on 3 
| 13 utmoſt cruelty; and in particular on :hisinyading the 
| Palatinate of the Rhine in ng, he burng and deſtraped 
EN tall; the fine towns in thut country. |: He 0 the 
legict of Nantes, and began à ſetere 3 
| © the Proteſtants, who fled into England and other goun- 
_— tkcies, wire they, ſet Ain aws rel, 1. 
| IV. whaiduecreded: zby.his- great: | 
Lewis NV V. che pratenti king, on Sia! firſt: of September 
2725. who wascrowneda3Rhei 23th of October 
4 7. Put, ye ſhall nat here recapitulate' the accounts 
e are:freſbiinleve A jet 
85 There . the king d Lwis by che grace 
In *2 


floxdz i * — bo by. . 
mited power ; and io 
tian king, ot dis moſt: C 
ſubjects are not to make uſe of 7Y 
fond Hubert count dauphin of Viennom, as hath been 
12 enn united lis count iy che crown of 
ance, tha ling x eldeſt fong and. preſumptive heir to 
the crown, has been ſtyled qauphin. i” 2 | 
u Kecokdi tk writers:tleir king never dies, bat 
| Na. 2 eyes are cloſed the next prince of the 
blogd ſuoceed to & throne, and is inſtantly! inveſted: 
5 with the ſupreme authority; but where the king is a. 
2 that is; before he has entered the fourteenth year 
Of his age, 
hcuſted to a regent; uſually.the queem mother, or a prince 
pf the;bloo ry to thei determination of the par- 
iliament at Paris, in which: the reft of che kingdom ge- 
nerally; aequieſce. But if the deceaſed king has ap- 
Poi ted a regent by his will, that is ſeldom difpured. © 
| hen a new. king enters lato his fourteenth year, he 
kes in great ſtate ta the pee of Paris, attended 
by, the princes of the blood, the peers, and general. offi- 
-Cers of; 1 This aſſembly is generally called his bed 
of juſtice: and here he is declared to be of age; 2 the 
regent frequently procures himſelf to be con uted 
prime miniſter, and under that title ſtill continues to go- 
ern the kingdom till his majeſty thinks fit to ike the 
keins of government into his-own hands. 
The arms. of France are, three fleurs de Iys or, ina 
eld, azurey ſupported b 4 two angels, in the habit of Le- 
vites, each holding in his hand a banner with the ſame 
arms: the creſt is an open crown: the whole under a 
grand azure pavilion ſtrewed with fleurs de lys, or, and 
ermine, and over it a cloſe ground with a double fleur de 
Iys or, on the ſides of which are flying ſtreamers, on 
which are written the words uſed id battle, Mon JolE s. 
D ENxNIS, and above them on the royal banner or oriflame, 
LILIA NON LABORANT. NEQVE NENT ; that is, the lily 
neither labours nor ſpins; which is ſuppoſed to be an 
alluſion to the Salique law chat excludes females from 
the ſupreme command. 
The coronation of the king is verforined whiter 
| the court thinks fit. He is uſually crowned at Rheims,, 
7 archbiſhop of that city, afliſted by five other ec- 
aſtical peers, and ſix noblemen, who repreſent the 
fx antient lay peers of France. The oil with which the 
king is anointed, according to a ridiculous tradition, was 
brought from heaven by a a dove; and is kept-in a phial 
called the Holy Bottle, The crown of Charlemagne is 
firſt. placed upon the king's head; but being very heav 
it ia exchanged for another. The other enſigns of mov 
ty are the ſceptre, which. he wields in his. right hand, 
and the hand of juſtice, which he holds in the left; the 
. Jatter is a ſtaff about two feet long, at the end of which 
is an ivory hand: this is chiefly uſed at the coronation, 
and the ſceptre alone on other days of ceremony. 
Ihe nobility of 2 are divided into four claſſes: 
the firſt includes on ly the princes of the blood, conſiſt- 
ing of the houſe of Orleans, and the two branches of the 
family of Bourbon, thoſe of Conde and-Conti. Next to 
theſe immediately follow. the king's natural children who 
have been legitimated, and theſe precede all thenobility of 
the kingdom. To the ſecond claſs belong the high nobi- 
lity, as the dukes. and peers of the realm, of which there 
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the adminiftration of the government is en- , 


firmed in 1265, by St. Lewis. 


principal ld 
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whoſe patent it appears that th conmotery,” 
the fourth claſs.re the new nobility — 


1 8 
parti: T ament of Paris und Uf. 
tribunals in that 2 are Cy _ this "= 


claſs. The nobles 5 
.cxempted from paying the'pollatax,: — 
of ſoldiers, the Danet franic-hefy eg other l 
-of on nigh SIR; 
he higheſt arder of ihood is chat of hee 

Ghoſt,” founded in 157 by Su wy Henry III. . 
of which are a 8 wi 
on one ſide in the Fe middle? and e __ the image of 
St. Michael, ant to a blue ribbeng paſing from 
the right ſide to the left. Ihe knigb ar en th 
2 breaſt of e a filver-crois, with 4 dove em 

oĩdered ar he temporal knights are alſo 
of — 2 Michael, and the greateſt ure 4 
likewiſe of that of St Lewis. 5 

The order of St. Lewis was inſtituted u 6j by 
Lewis XI V. Its enſign is a gold croſs endmelled 
and adorned with * lilies. -+ On one ſide ef it's a 
coat of mail with this inſcription, Lp. M. isTTr. 169) 
On the other is a- drawn ſword, with a wreath of lud 
at its point, and the motto BELL, /VIRTUTH PREM. 
Thoſe called the grand croix, or great eroſſes, wear it an 
a broad flame- coloured ribbon over the ſhoulder, having 
alſo a gold embroidered eroſs on the coat. Te cum. 
manders wear it in the ſame manner, but without the 
embroidered croſs. Fhe other knights wear the croß 
appendant to a narrow flame- coloured ribbon, faſten 


# 


— 


to a button-hole. Thoſe knights of the Holy Ghok 
who are at the ſame time knights of the order of dt. 
Lewis, wear the croſs of the latter, with à narrow red 
ribbon near the eroſs of the Holy Gholl. Of the ita 
grands croix, each has a penſion of ſix thoufand livre pe 
annum. Each of the ten commanders has four thouſand; 
of nineteen others each three thouſand ;* thirty kniyhs 
have each two thouſand ; thirty-two others have ” 
fifteen hundred; fixty-five others have each a | 
and. fifty-four others haye each eight hundred, 

The order of St. Michael was inſtituted in 1 
Lewis XI. and revived in 1665 by Lewis XIV 
knights wear a gold chain of double ſcalloped ſhells, - 
a medal repreſenting a rock, on ein is repreſented | 
Michael encountering the dragon, 5 K 

The religious order of St. Lazarus owes its. * ＋ 
the Holy Land, after the reduction of which by the l i, 
cens the kni hts returned to France, where Lewis 
in 1137, b owed ſettlements on them at Boipnjy 
leans, and St. Lazarus at Paris, which B # 

This beer Fi divided ir 

to two grand maſterſhips, one of which r 5 in 
and +. other in Sav 4 The knights wear 2 tend 
habit, and are allow to mar n £607 Gar) bf * 
inſtituted the order of Our Lady of Mount C: Fan 
united it with the order of St. Lazarus, which 7 
confirmed by Lewis XIV. The ſovereign h hiniſelf! . 
maſter of the three firſt orders; but he nominate 
7 3 


for the fourth. 
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| {ol ſtates of the Kingdoms conliſting/ of the repreſen- 


| inves of che el 

een | | abolit 

| i bre never been convened ſinte t 1 The 
6 courts in which juſtice is now uſually adminiſtered, are 


fett the parliaments, which are the laſt reſort when the 
"ourt does not interpoſe. Theſe are at preſent twelve, 
| camely; thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe; Rouen, Grenoble, 
| Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Rennes, Pau, erz, Befan- 
don, and Douaf. They principally conſiſt of a certain 
number of preſidents and inferior judges, who purchaſe 
their places either of the crown, or of thoſe who are in 
fefion of them: for all magiſtrates and officers of juſ- 
ein France openly purchaſe their places, and the 


.yernmEnt makes a conſiderable revenue by theſe ſales. 
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II. The ſeeretary-of ſtate's office, in which; beſides 
cellor, the preſident of the council of finances, the four 


ves | ſecretaries of ſtate, and the comptroller-general of the 


finances. Here all affairs of the proviaces are tranſacted; 
commiſſions; letters, and orders ſent. to the governors 
and other officers of the ſeveral provinces and cities. The 
ſecretaries of ſtate make the motion, and every one ex- 
pedites the reſolution taken on the articles of his depart - 
ment; the foreign and domeſtic affairs of ſtate being di- 
vided among the members. 

III. The council of finances, beſides the king and 
chancellor conſiſts of a preſident, one of the ſix intend- 
ants of the finances, a member of the council of ſtate; 
and the comptroller-general of the finances. This council 


has the direction of the royal revenues. 


IV. The privy-council is convened by the chancellor 


| They enjoy their 2 life, except they have been | on ſuch days as he pleaſes: In the king's abſence there 


i hent of Paris in doe moſt conſiderable in the king- 
(om, for hither the king frequently comes in perſon, and 
here the royal ediQts-are-xecorded and promulged; till 
| when they have not the force of Jaws. It is compoſed 
beſides the ordinary Pants and takes cognizance of all 
ofences committed by peets, where the . court does not 
mterſere« 1 0.11. 1 ISI ur 4:6) 25 ERKTRSS L =: Boy 
- This parliament conſiſts of ten chief preſidents, ſome 
-honorary counſellors, or judges, four maſters of the re- 
queſts of the houſhold, twenty-one preſidents a mortier, 
ſo called from the form of their caps, and of two hun- 
died and thirty-two other counſellors or judges; an at- 
torney-general, advocates, ſollicitors-general, regiſters, 
notaries, ſecretaries;] &c. Theſe members are 'diftributed 
into the grand chamber, five chambers of enqueſts, and 
twoof requeſts. Beſides theſe eight chambers there isano- 
ther called the teurnelle, which takes cognizance of cri- 
ninal matters, in which the nobility are not concerned; 
for they are tried. in the grand chamber. In the chambers 
of enqueſts depoſitions of witneſſes are taken, and the 
proceedings are by. way of bill and anſwer, as in the 
court of chancery in England; and the chamber of re- 
queſts takes cognizance of cauſes relating to privileged 
perſons. On days of ceremony the preſidents of parlia- 
ment wear a ſcarlet robe with a mantle lined with ermine, 
and a black velvet cap in the form of a mortar, bordered 
ith gold lace z that of the chief preſidents being diſtin- 
guihed by a double gold lace. The honorary counſel- 
rs, the maſters of requeſts, the preſidents of enqueſts 
and requeſts, the attorneys, and ſollicitors-general have 
ſcarlet robes, and caps bordered with ermines. The 
chief regiſter for civil cauſes: has a ſcarlet robe and man- 
tle lined with ermines. The chief regiſter for criminal 
cules, the four notaries, and the clerks or ſecretaries. of 
paliament have alſo. ſcarlet. robes, and caps lined with 
amines. The advocates have black gowns and caps, 
and all the reſt of the officers. have only black gowns. 
The great officers of the crown are the chancellor, who 
2 in all courts and councils of ſtate in the king's 
l. the keeper of the ſeals, four ſecretaries of ſtate, 
marſhals of France, the colonel- general of the horſe, 
5-4 maſter of the artillery, the admiral of France, 
90 Vice-admirals, the, general of the galleys, the four 
dent officers of the order. of the Holy Ghoſt, namely 
te Mancellor, the maſter of the ceremonies, the great 
fre 1 and the ſecretary; the chief preſidents of the 
2 parliaments, with the governors and lieutenant- 
A the provinces. CC 
e principal officers, of the houſhold are the great 
ag N the houſhold, the great maſter of the a Spe 
be beg. oer the great chamberlain, the gentlemen of 


SON Captains of the guard du. corps, and the great 
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uncils by which all affairs of ſtate are 
7 are ſeven in . for ay 5 ” a 
king and 2" council of ſtate, in which, beſides the 
poled of 405 e-minilter, when there is one, it is com- 
general of the Rug, a and the allet. 
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ra ed-chamber, the great butler, the great huntſman, | 


eiſe of their office. The is always a chair ſet for him. This council at preſent 


conſiſts of the chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, 
twenty-one ordinary counſellors of ſtate, the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, the comptroller- general of the finances, the in- 
tendants of the ces, who are all ordinary members, 
and twelve ſtate-counſellors, who officiate only half year- 
ly. The ordinary ſtate-counſellors have each a ſalary of 
Gra thouſand. five hundred livres, the half yearly three 
thouſand three hundred. In this council a ſo aſſiſt twen- 
'ty-two maſters. of requeſts, who belong alſo. to the 
parliament, and lay before it any affairs committed 
T rig 5s den 
"Ty. The grand council has the deciſion of all cauſes 
relating to archbiſhoprics, biſheprics, and abbies; and 
has alſo the power of determining all diſputes of the 
other ſovereign tribunals, in matters of juriſdiction and 
other conteſts. The preſident of this council is the chan- 
cellor of France, aſſiſted by ſeveral preſidents, coun- 
ſellors, and other offices. Fo 
VI. The high court of chancery conſiſts of the keeper 
of the great ſeal, who is frequently the fame with the 
chancellor of France; of four grand audienciers, who 
peruſe papers ſent from the ary of ſtate's office to 
be ſealed, and make report to the chancellor; of four 
comptrollers- general of the audience, who give the papers 
allowed to be ſealed to an officer called chauff-cire, or 
chaff-wax, and receive them back from him ; and four 
keepers of the rolls of the offices of France, who keep 
the regiſters of all the officers that require the great ſeal; 
with ſeveral clerks and other officers, OW - 
- VII. Thecouncilof commerce, themembersof which, 
beſides; the king and prime-miniſter, are the chancellor, 
two ſecretaries of ſtate, and the comptroller-general of 
SO It ot 7½ö[BEP⅛R e is 8 
Juſtice is adminiſtered_ in the kingdoni by inferior, 
middle, and ſupexior courts; to the inferior courts be- 
long the prevotes, mayors, judicatures, chatellanies, and 


other juriſdictions dependent on the crown, or particular 
lordſhips. From theſe appeals lie to the bailiwics, or 
precin& courts, and from theſe again to the provincial 
courts. The middle tribunals pronounce definitively in 
certain ſmall cauſes both civil and criminal; but the 
more important cauſes are cognizable only by the parlia- 
ment, which decides cauſes in the laſt reſort. 

With reſpect to the laws, by which juſtice is admini(- 


while others have their own cuſtomary laws. Thoſe of 
- principal note among the latter are about ſixty ; but, in- 
cluding the juridical cuſtoms of ſingle places, they make 
| about. two hundred and eighty-five. Beſides theſe, there 
are ordinances, edicts, and declarations, which are of 
univerſal. force. In 1666, under Lewis XIV. the civil 
and criminal proceſſes were amended, and reduced to a 
neral uniformity... 

A ſtrict diſtinction is made in France between the cano- 
nical and papal eccleſiaſtical law ; and by the obligatory 
canons, or church ordinances, are only underftood thoſe 
canons of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and the cxcume- 
nical councils, that have been confirmed by the conſent 
of the churches bound by them, which could not be 
[tranſacted without the approbation of the civil power. 
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Thus the interpolated decretals of the ſee of Rome are 
FF 8 abſoluicly 


the King, the dauphin; and prime-minifter, fit the chan- 


tered, the civil law prevails in many of the ptovinces, _ 
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abſolutely excluded. The king's ordinances iſſued for 
the ion of the liberties of the Gallican church, 
. conſtitute the moſt 
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ade: 
| perſons verſed in navigation; 3 
into thirty-ſix generalces, o« 


Moulins, Orleans, Paris, Rouen, St. Qu 


and Tours; in all which ſalt is ſold at a high rate. The . 25 


province of the ſmall ſalt- duty includes the departments 
of Lyonnois, Dauphine, Provence, Languedoc, 
Rouſſillon, Rouergue, and Auvergne, in which ſalt pays 
a much lower duty. The provinces where the — | 
does not take place are Poitou, Limouſin, Guienne, Gaf- 
cony, and Brittany. In the three 'biſhoprics of Metz, 
Foul, and Verdun, and in French Compte, the price of 
falt is different. The other duties are the taille, or land- 
tax, the capitation, ar ns ; the cuſtoms of all kinds, 
on ſtamped CCG 344 

With reſpect to — cuſtoms, wine-licenſe, ſalt and 
ſtamp- duty, tobacco, poſts, & c. they are farmed out to 
the farmers- general, who have their under farmers and 
receivers. officer for levying the taxes is the 


he great | 
comptroller-general, who keeps a duplicate of all receipts 
ber and 
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and diſcharges relative to the royal revenue. 
The extraordinary impoſitions are of what num 
kind the king pleaſes. Among theſe is the augmentation 
of the tax for the ſupport of the army, the taillon, the 
tenth or twentieth partof the revenue of the whole king- 
dom in lands, houfes, offices, &c. and the erection and 
fale of new offices. . by (ANI 
The ambition and extenſive views of France, with its 
various wars, have neceſſarily burthened the ſubjects with 
enormous taxes and impoſitions; and theſe being aggravat- 
ed by the rapacity of the financiers and farmers, the peo- 
ple have often been reduced to the laſt extremity of 
wzetchedneſs, from which, without the many reſources 
nature and induſtry have put into their hands, they could 
never have recovered. VU»Xuwu Fake. 
The number of people in France in the reign of Lewis 
XTV. were computed at twenty millions ; but the perſe- 
cution and expulſion of the Proteſtants, with the many 
wars in which the French have been engaged, have pro- 
bably reduced the number to fifteen millions; for the 
celibacy of the prieſts, and the numerous convents, muſt 
ever prevent their increaſe, ſo as to ſupply the deficien- 
cies made by the ravages of war. ex 
The ordinary revenues of the crown, ariſing from the 
above taxes, amount to about ten millions ſterling. An 
amazing ſum, conſidering the lands belonging to the 
church, and what is payed to ſupport the clergy; and the 
many thouſand drones who, ſhut up in convents, are ſup- 
ported by the labour of others. 
| The land forces of France amount in time of peace to 
about two hundred thouſand men, among which are agreat 
number of Swiſs, Germans, and other foreigners ; and 
in time of war they-are frequently augmented to four 
hundred thouſand. The number of fortreſſes belonging 
to the kingdom is very great, and exact plans of them, 
as alſo of the foreign fortreſſes, to the number of a hun- 
dred and eighty, may be ſeen in the gallery of the Louvre, | 
where there is a royal academy for training up young 
ntlemen in the ſeveral branches of the art of war. Be- 
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des the magnificent building of the invalids in the capi- 
tal, where diſabled ſeamen are admitted, there are in the 
whole kingdom above ſeventy other military hoſpitals. - | 
The navy of France is alſo very conſiderable. Claſſes | 
are inſtituted throughout all the maritime provinces, 
where · the ſea-officers and ſailors, and others belonging 
to the nauy, reſide. Each claſs ſerves three or four years 
alternately, and thoſe who are not in actual ſervice on 
board the king's ſhips, may enter on board thoſe of the 
merchants. In the beginning of the late war, France 
had a hundred and eleven men of war. Beſi des the ſai- 


lors, there are three companies of marine guards ſtationed 
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tle wine. On the 
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| which reſembles box, only the leaves are longer and mot 


is ſo named from the reſemblande of its ſhape to that 


by dividing it into Upper and Lower 


fifty- four minutes, and in fix degrees ten m. 
longitude, twenty miles to the northward of Br 
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general governments, in deſcribing which we ſhall begin 
at. che ſouth-caſt of this extenſive country. © 
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Of the Situation, Extent, Climate, 
eilies;' 


- 


and the little State of 

ir EC ID DL CORO EO MERE £13 108 fit eh © 
DROVENCE, which derives its name from aw f . 
14 Provincia, is bounded on the north — 
on the eaſt by the Alps and the river Var, which 4. 
vide it from the- territories belonging to the king of Su- 
dinia; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ; and on the 
welt is ſeparated from Languedoc by the Rhone. Jt 
utmoſt length is about'a hundred and' forty miles, and 
its breadth from the iſles of Hieres to the village of Saue 


Upper Provence enjoy ys 6 pet teinyetats ra l 
a great deal of meadow ground, well ſtocked ith cande 
It alſo produces corn, err 


contr 

fea evalt wot Sbaodet amet 
not the air refreſhed by a e 
nine or ten in the morning till evening. The nonk- 
welt wind alſo cools the country; and ſometimes; pa. 
cularly after rains, blows freſh. Lower Proven does 
not produce half corn enough for the ſubſiſtenet of is 
inhabitants; but the ſoil being dry and ſandy, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, and ofives; with maſtich, - 
preſs, palm, and the African acacia-trees;/ thiive &. 
tremely ; as do alſo ſhrubs of all Rinde, fach as bet, 


pointed, 8 red fruit, which continues on all the 
year round, and by a peculiar fingularity proceeds out of 
the middle of the leaf. The ſea- 7-tree has a k 
like the alkermes, and its fruit reſembles a cherry. The 
wine in Lower Provence is thick; luſcious, and heady; 
but the ſort moſt admired is muſeadel. 2 9025 
In this part of France is the beccaſigo, a ſmalldelicos 
bird, that feeds only on grapes and ſigs; and among the 
ſea-fiſh here is a remarkable kind called the date, which 


fruit, and is found within hollow ſtoes in the road and 
harbour of Toulon. In order to get them out, the ſtor: 
muſt be broke; they alſo abound along the coat of tix 
marquiſate of Ancona, on the Adriatic, In this province 
are fame quarries'of black agateee.. 

The rwers here are inconffderable ; check are the Dv- 
rance, the Sourge, the Largens, and the Vit, wh 
divides France from Italy. Along the coaſt of the l. 


diterranean are ſeveral capes;- bays; and” hatbours; if It 
principal of which is Toulon r 
Authors have variouſly divided this province; ar 
French geographers divide it into two parts, 3 lo 
three, and others into ſixteen ; we ſhall take that wr fo 
is the moſt natural and leaſt liable to perple tht , . 


begin with the latter, the principal places in ai 
the following ©} 2 000906 1 NE 
Aix, in Latin Aquæ Sextiæ, called 
baths, and Sextiæ from its being enlarged and 4 
by Sextus Calvinus. This city, Which is che oo 
Provence, ſtands in a valley of _ — de 
ed chiefly with olives, in the latitude of fort 
d chiefly wi ves, | 1 des 


and thirty-five to the ſouth- eaſt of an 2nd tf 


populous than large; the ſtreets are well pay boss 


C 
| har and moſt of them built of free · ſtone: 
is 2 beautiful ſpacious walk within the city called 
Orbitelle, conſiſting of three tos of trees a mile long, 
nterlperſed with fountains, and on each ſide ate elegant 
orm buildings: this is che ufutaf wa i of the eltizeris. 
This city is the ſee of an arehbiſhop, 'who enjbys"a're- 
To of hirry-tiro thouſand livres; out of which He pays 
to the court of Rome two thouſand five hundred flokins. 
in the cathedral 4s 4 conſecrated rofe of gold, the preſent 
of pope Innocent IV to count Raymond Berenger;- In 
this city are alſo'two colleges, wich ar univerſity found- 
ed in 1409, an academy of the pal ite arts erected in'1668, 
, public library in the town-houfe; eighteen converits, x 
palace formerly the reſidence of the counts of Provence, 
and now of the high bailiff. Here is alſo a mint, and 
this city is the ſeat f a parliament, of a chamber of ac- 
counts, 2 court of taxes, and many other public offices. 
The nobility of Provence reſide here, eſpecially in win- 
ter, ſo that this eity is faid to have the moſt agreeable 
compan , next to Paris, of any place in the who e king- | 
dom. 10 its ſuburbs the warm mineral ſpring, once ſo 
celebrated, was found a ſecond time in 1704, but its an- 
tent virtues are much decayed. The country in its 
neighbourhood produces excellent wine; but its prin- 
cipal trade cor iſts in its fine oil; ſome ſtuffs are alſo 
made here. 1 n aget 23% 955 1281 eng Ng | ” BY 
Arles, the antient Arellas, Arelata, and Atclatum is 
zlarge and well built city, ſeated on the eaft bank of the 
Rhone, in the forty- third degree thirty-two minutes 
north latitude, and in the fourth degree forty- ive minutes 
at longitude, upon very uneven ground, and almoſt 
furrounded by a moraſs, which' renders the air thick and 
unhealthful. Over the Rhone is a wooden bridge, to 
e the communication with Languedoe. The ca- 
thedral is a vaſt Gothic ſtructure, charged with an in- 
fnite number of figures, and the high altar is adorned 
vith a tabernacle of filver, an admiràble piece fepreſent- 
ing the martyrdom of St. Stephen, ts whom the church 
is dedicated, The archbiſhop ſtyles himſelf prince. of 
Montdragon, has a province of fiſty-one pariſhes, and an 
_ annual revenue of thirty-three thouſand livres, out of 
which his taxation to the court of Rome is two thou- 
and and eight florins. Beſides the cathedral, it contains 
one collegiate, and ſeven pariſh-churehes; with an abbey, 
fourteen convents, an hoſpital, and a royal academy of 


| 
| 
4 
| 


* 


| 
| 


; ſciences founded in 1688. The town-houſe is an ele- 
ada fracture, fincly fituated. It te of a fquare 


ſom, adorned with three orders of architecture, one 


el with the buſts of the counts of Provence, and the 
roof ſupported by twenty double colums. 

Arles was antiently the capital of the kingdom 
gundy, which was alſo called the kingdem of Arles; 
ad the diſtrict belonging to this city is ſtill very exten- 
ie, Several councils have been held here, the moſt an- 
vent and diſtinguiſhed of which was in 1314. 

Among the numerous Roman antiquities to be found 
Arles is a large obeliſk of porphyry, Which was dug up 
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fe in the year 1675, and in 167 ö ſet up again and de- 
licated to Lewis XIV. It. is of Ss ws he rote ny 
-W feet high, and ſeven feet in diameter at the baſe. On 
=p is placed an azure globe, ſtrewed with golden 
ils, and a ſun, which was thi pfirice's device; but 
new plain pedeſtal of ſand-ſtone! il] agrees with the 
ua le monument above. Trot £2212 3466 ti 3: 159 3! | 
Wee are alſo the ruins of an àmphitheatre, ſuppoſed 
0 ve been built by Julius Czfar ; it is of an oval 
orm 
tence, the longeſt diameter of the area ſeventy- one 
the * and the ſhorteſt fifty-two. The porticos are 
ge dtories high, built of free-ſtone of a prodigious ſize; 
4 15 contains ſixty arches, which ſtill remain, and 
why ry are of a ſurpriſing thickneſs, but very much 
Amen Hawever, this fine monument of antiquity is 
ut feln concealed by the ptivate houſes built 
conſiſt; There is here alſo the'fragment of a circus, 
inches Of a door, with two columns of marble of the 
fre "0 order; the remains of a Roman capitol 
_ Te, and a large collection of Roman ſepulchral 
ents, urns, and the like, kept in the archbiſhop's 
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aboye auother; the portico is magnificent, and embelliſh- | 


I The entrance ints the 
of Bur- 


» an hundred and ninety-four fathoms in circum- 


„ 
which x y extraordinary 
dimenſions, it containing above twenty gallons, © 
Near the city is what they call the Elyſian Fields, and 
there the Romans uſed to bury the aſhes of their dead. 
| Atcorditigly there are here ſeefi/ah incredible hymber of 
[ſtone and marble farcophagi; ſome ſtanding half, and 
ſome entirely out of the ground. Theſe fields afterwards 
became a Chriſtian cemetery. The ſpot on which they 
fand may be called a mine of atitiquities _ 
Near the city the Rhone divides itfelf into two large 
branches, forming the iſland of Camargue, called in 
Eatin Camaria, Which is one of the belt and moſt fruit- 
ful tracts in this country, it being interſected with ſeyeral 
canals. aa 2645015 * 4 289 e | 2 ies Is | | F 
| © Marſeilles, in Latin Maffalia, and Maffilia, the ſecond 
city of Provence, but the firſt in point of trade, is large, 
rich, and the moſt ancient place in all this province, and 


; N \ | | : T 11 be: 
; palace ; among which is an iirn of very 


is ſaid to have been a town fiye hundred years before the 
irth of Chriſt, It is ſeated at the foot of a rocky moun- 


tain near the ſea, in forty-threedegrees eighteen minutes 
north latitude, and in five degrees twenty-ſeven mi- 


nutes longitude, twenty miles to the ſouth of Aix, and 
thirty to the north-welt of Toulon. It is divided into 


the Old and New Town: the former ſtands on an emi- 
nence, and conſiſts of narrow crooked ſtreets, with mean 
houſes; but in the latter the ſtreets are ſtraight and 
broad, and adorned with handſome edifices. The walk 
is K ſtreet, with beautiful houſes on each fide, 
and in the middle two rows of lofty trees, which form a 
fine viſta; and there are here a number of benches for 
reſting places. This oF is the reſidence of a high bai- 
liff, and has a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Arles, who has a dioceſe containing thirty-ſix pariſhes; 
with an annual revenue of thirty thouſand livres, and his 
taxation at Rome is ſeven hundred florins. This city has 
alſo a mint, with four pariſh-churches, including tlie ca- 
thedral, which is ſaid to have been a temple of Diana, and 
the moſt ancient in France, and two collegiate ones, 
with two abbies, an academy of the polite arts, and an 
obſeryatory. This city Alg contains a large arſenal; 
well ſtored with material for fitting out the Kings gal- 
lies, The large armoury, which confiſts of four walks 
crofswife, and is eſteemed the fineſt in the whole king- 
dom, contains arms for forty thouſand men. In the ar- 
| ſenal is a dock for building the galleys, which is roofed 
. over, and has a commimication with the harbour, which 
is in the form of a parallelogram, and has public and 
private buildings'oh the two long ſides, and on 15 of 
the ſhorter. The other, which opens into the Mediterra: 
nean, is defended on each point by a fine ſtrong fort. 
75 on account of à rocky 
| cape near it, is difficult, and has not depth der af 
ficient for men of Wa. e e ee 


On the land- ſide is one of the moſt beautiful plains. 
in the world, in which there are ſaid to be no leſs than 
eight hundred country-ſcats of the citizens, with' cheir 
gardens and vineyards, whither they retire from the noĩſe 
of the town, which is very diſagteeable from the tmulti-' 
tude of ſlaves in tlie ftreets Wee their chains, ſome of 
whom ferve as porters, and others have little ſhops. 
and huts, where they are allowed to work at their 
rades. 1 0 Ih £ $3551 9. 45s 118 | - TX & "iis Us 
Gold and filver ſtaffs are made here, and almoſt all 

the trade of France with Spain and Italy is carried on by 
Marſeilles, which is alfo the center of the commerce of 
the Levant. To Italy the inhabitants export cloths, 
ſerges, honey, figs, prunes, olives, capers, freſh eels, 

a ſpecies of Imall fardines, oil, ſail-cloth, brandy, cotton 

waiſtcoats, ſtockings, &c. and the returns are made 
in ſilk, hemp, ſulphur, manna, aniſe, corn, and tice. 
To Spain they export all kinds of linen, ſilk, wool, gold 
and ſilver ſtuffs, gold, filver, and thread lace, with 

ſeveral home and Levant commodities; an d their trade 
in ſilk to Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Athens, Candia, 

the Archipelago, Tripoli, and Alexandria, is very con- 
ſiderable. In the year 1720, this ci teck b 


ity was viſited by a 
moſt dreadful peſtilence, which raged till 1722. 3 


1 


+ W » 


Toulon, a pretty large city, ſeated in a bottom, almoſt 
encompaſſed with hills on the land- ſide, and on a bay 
of the Mediterranean, which forms a ſecure and commo- 
3 


dious 


mos quantity © 
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| N. eb ans eity is ſubject to the archbiſhop, of 
Arles, under whom. be has a dioceſe of .tweaty-five. pa- 


riſhes; with an annual gevenue of fifteen thouſand livres, 


out of which his taxation at the . Rome is ſour 
hundred florins. Befides the cathedral, it bas, nine con- 
vents, a ſeminary, and a college, under the direction ol 


the fathers of the Oratory, and the Jeſuits had here a very li 
fine houſe, The old and new harbour, ee 


and by means of a canal you paſs from one to the other, 
both having an outlet into the ſpacious, outer harbour, 
which is ſurrounded with hills, and ſormed by nature al- 
moſt circular. Its circuit is of very great extent, and at 
che edtrance on Pech ſides is defended. by a .fork with 
ſtrong batteries. The new harbour, which was made by. 
order of Lewis XIV. is alſo. well defended by batteries, 
and round it ſands the arſenal, where every man of war 
has its own particular ſtore-houſe; but the guns and cor- 
dage are laid up ſeparate, In it are alſo ſpacious work- 
houſes for blackſmiths, joyners, carpenters, lock-ſmiths, 
carvers, &c. The rope-houſe, which is built entirely. 
of free · ſtone, is fix hundred and forty. yards in length, 
with. three arched walks, in which as many parties of 
rope-makers may work at the ſame, time, | The general 
magazine, which ſupplies whatever may be wanting in 
the particular ſtore - houſes for ſingle ſhips, contains an im- 
tenſe qu fall kinds of ſtores, diſpoſed in the 
greateſt order. The cannon foundery is alſo worth 
„„ oli ina Hen 6 words! ,n\ 
In the year x707, the duke of Savoy laid ſiege to this. 
eity, but without ſucceſs; and in 1721, it ſuffered greatly. 
by the plague. The inhabitants make a kind of coari 
woollen doch, and its neighbourhood abounds in ca- 
Pers. 318 Nen an, Fig: g 3 m4 TY (660 COILED CONF 
Hieres, the antient Areæ, is a ſmall town, formerly much 
more conſiderable than at preſent ;. it having once an 
Harbour, where pilgrims uſed. to embark, for the Holy 
Land. This town has a diſtrict court, and feveral pub- 
lic offices; it alſo contains one collegiate, with two other 
ariſh-churches, and five; monaſteries. and . nungeries, 
The ſoil is excellent, and being laid out in orchards, pro- | 
* duces the fineſt fruit in France. A great deal cf ſalt is 
made here, both from ſea-water and a large ſalt lake; but 
the air was. unwholeſome, till this inconvenience waß te- 
medied by forming a canal, which extends from the lake 
to t e ſea. d ak 5x2 «ke 1 15 : $187 4+ 2 3 n ö 
This town gives name to the iſlands of Hieres, which 
lie in the neighbouring ſea, and in conjunction with the 
continent form a fine road. Theſe iſlands are thiee in 
number. The principal, which lies neareſt the town, is 
Forqueroles, fo. called from, at num 
ogs, which ſwim over hither from the continent, for the 
ance of cite 


a 


fake of the acorns, abundance of oaks growing here. It 
is four French leagyes in length, one ig breadth, and, is 
defended by an old caſtle. The ſecond is Portecroz, that 
being the name of the harbour where A fort is built. | 
The third. is called Titan, or. Levant, from its ſituation | 
to the eaſtward of the former ; 2 Ho it is Joys, 
French lea in length and one broad, it is uninha- 
bited. On theſe an ef to be found curious me- 
dicinal plants of all th 
CO nl e 
Frejus, the antient Forum Juli, is a fortified city 
ſeated on the river Argent, at the diſtance: of a mile and 
a half from the ſea, and thirty-ſix miles to the n | 
of Toulon. It has a court of admiralty, and is the fee o 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Aix, and has 
within bis dioceſe eighty-eigbt pariſhes, with a yearly 
revenue of twenty- eight thouſand livres, out of which he 
is taxed one thouſand florins at the court of Rome. This | 
city contains four convents. Among the remains of Ro- 
man antiquities, there are here an aqueduct of conſider- 
able length, and an amphitheatre. 3 
The principal place in Upper Provence, is Siſteron, a 
city that has a ſmall citadel, ſeated at the foot of a rock | 


 Vice-legate, as governor, uſually refided\in the 


vice legate 1 
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one of which belongs a fine college, with an uninerfty 
Ji 0 tn 17. Inis dg n e e, 
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he great number of wile | 150 
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e ſpecies that grow in Italy, Spain, 


| of Ambrun and Die, are found mareabit 
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zarte, n ens, 10 1 d on . 
ſurrounded with à wall of fine free ſtone ; but bas luce 
trade, eſpecially ſince the manufaQure of printed lines, 
which. afforded a comfortable; ſubſiſtence to gest hun. 

rs of the inhabitants, was ſuppreſſed; in-favaur.of the 
French Eaſt-India company, who;purchaſedithis-prohi« 
bition of the pope by paying him a-conliderable ſvn. Phe 
: 5 Papa pa- 
lace, which is a large ſtructure of, — a 

ce. The arſenal is a long lofty building, but without 
any other fire · arms than hat axe guſt neceſſary to be dil 
charged on public zcjoicings.. The upper court of i 
6 led the Rota, and had a right of appel 
to Rome. The cathedral, which ſtands on the ſameremi- || 
nence with the palace, is not; very large. In to cha- 
pels are to be ſeen, the monuments of pope Benedict XII. 
and John XXII. and alſo the ehair or throne of the an- 
tient popes, during their reſidence here. In ſthe church 
of the Celeſtines are fine paintings of the pretended m- 
racles performed by cardinal - Petes of Luxemburg, to 
whom the church is dedicated. In this church is alſo 2 
ſplendid chapel, and a monument in it erected in honour, 
of ſome ſhepherds, who are ſaid to haue built tbe ones. 
bridge here over the Rhone. In the church ef the Fran 
ciſcans, is the tomb of the beautiful and learned Laus, 
immottaliſed by the poetsy and paſſion of the celebrated 
Petrarch. In this town, were two ſocieties of: Jeſuits,” o 


founded in 1303. The popes 
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Of the Prevince of Dauphins 9 datt, Produc 
and Singularities; its Medicinal Springs, N ant 
2.7 Cities, particularly Grenoble, Ambrun, #1 
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T HE province of Da 
I by the country of Breſſe and 


&f iin 6 OR P 10 
hine is hounded on the nortd. 
1 the river Rhoneʒ o 
the eaſt it is ſeparated from Piedmont. by the Alpe and 
Savoy; on the ſouth. it borders on Provence ; and on 
weſt on the Rhone. It is near of a triangular 570 
and each fide of the triangle is ab ut a hundred Eng 20 
miles in length. 17292 12 i 2. | 72 b, 
Lower Dauphiné produces corn, wine, olives, u 
hemp, ſalt, wood, vitriol, cryſtal; iron, cob 
lead; but Upper Dauphine, and indeed above t 9 
of the whole province, being very mountainess, h. 
barren, that great numbers of the natives ſeek 3 
ſiſtence in other parts; yet theſe mountains have thoſe 
uſeful products, and contain many curioſities. a 
es. The golden 


mountain, a8 it is called, yields 4 ſpecies of ant f 1. 
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on the Durance, thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Em- 


vera! mountains are covered with larch· trees, e 
of which is gathered manna, benjamin of lege 
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| ITT LE by Ne IL po Ho 
| cs; and sbelte Which hege In phyfic and Fear- | tins i th 
| fragrance Phcſe mountains abound in beaſts that are 851 city into two unequal parts, the ſmalleſt of which is call- 


band in een other part 
and marmot 


. oF moſt beautiful, ic being built with ight handſome " 

modern Feopraphe! give very ſtreets, and contains ſeveral magnificent pu lic buildings, 115 

is- of the woanders of "Dauphine, | as the biſhop's palace, the palace in which are held the lj 
{ich ſome repreſent as fenen and others mote.” The firſt | courts of juſtice, the cathedral, the arſenal; and a gene- 10 
bee be Fee ene nete eee from ee | ral hoſpital, = * n Ht 
ge. It is a little brock, which iſſues from a foil-emit- | The grand chartreuſe, the moſt celebrated of all the ; 


ing ſmoke, and even fall flames Have” Been ſorterim 
ved in it, which communicated Heat to che Water 

t fr theſe tuo centufies paſt; thiis rhralet Bak altered itt 
ene tothe diſtance of rn fort es ch e 
bi, and is ow as coll as ccm fon water. - The ſecond 
; the tower without venom, about x Teague from Gre. 
tble, it being pretended that no venemons crearute will 

in it; but this is'a notorious miſtake, it being known 


im with adders 6d titers, ' The third is the in- 


eſible wountain, whichr is a ftcep craggy rock, fituat- 
H bigh -!nountain, about two leagues from 

Die. But though de extremely difficult to climb up to 
de top of it, this has been frequently done. 1 rth 
he caves of Safſanage, which ate two excavated ſtones, 
gut le in a grotto neat à village of that name. The coun- 
: people relate, that annually on the fixtb'of , January 
a drome full of water, 3nd that the quamey of ji 
ne of thefe ſtones, foretels whether they ſhall have a 
cod or bad winter, and the other prognofticates whether 

4 ſhall have a good or bad harveſt of corn. For ſeve- 
nl centuries paſt this ſtory has been kept up by the ar- 
ices of ſome of the inhabitants, who themſelves take 


cue to ill the ftones with water. 
| There are ſeverat other ſu ang woriders in this' pro- 
tre, among Which is a water-fal{ in à grotto fear the 
ore caves, and the floating meadow im the lake of Pel- 
hotiers ; but this fuppoſed meadow confiſts merely of 
and ruſhes cemented, as it were, together, by the 
md te ˙ ii .lt Coo 55. 
The waters of La Mothe in this province, are highly. 
efeemed, as a certain femedy againſt all diſorders of the 
tomach, fluxes, and even lameneſs, they being much 
better than the water at Alx, in Savoy. La Mothe is a 
wlley about five leagues from Grenoble, that runs be- 
tween two high mountains, and cy fas other proſpect 
bit that of bare and ſteep rocks. only dwellings 
ber are wretched huts of ſtraw, ſo that the country is 
lt eyery reſpect diſagreeable. The Drac, a very rapid 
mer, proceeding from the high part of the diſtrict of 
Gap, is, as it were, ſqueezed in at La Motbe between 
to high rocks On its ſhore; 'at the foot of a very ſteep 
ek, is the mineral ſpring, which if the river rifes but 
half a foot, is covered with its turbid water. To come 
i the ſpring, a perſon muſt clamber half a French league 
het ſteep rocks and dreadful precipices, which ſeem to 
threaten the paſſenger with immediate deſtruction; and 
tterefore it is no wonder that theſe excellent waters are 
but Ittle frequented. There ate ſeveral other mineral 
ſprings in this provinſee. 
de principal rivers are the Rhone, the Durance, the 
le” and the Drome. In this province are two arch- 
Oprics, and five biſhoprics. The civil law tales place 
ez the inhabitants have alſo particular cuſtoms of their 
= and likewiſe a parliament, which is alſo a court of 
es, with one provincial court of Juſtice, ſeven prefec- 
vas, three bailiwics, four royal juriſdictions, and as 
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een frequently done. The fourth is 
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rins tb the court of Rome. The river Iſere divides ths 


. 


tih- church, and one 
he name of the largeſt is Bonne; this is the 


ed La Perriere, and contains one 
convent. 


convents belonging to the order of Carthuſiane, is ſeated 
5 Alps, at the diſtance of three leagues from Gre- 
noble. 
eatried over ſteep rocks and precipices of a dreadful height; 
the terror of which is encreaſed by the roaring of the ri- 
ver Guyer la Mort, during its precipitate courſe among 
| them. | I 
roned with rocks and mountains covered with wood, that 
rife to a much greater height. This convent forms a 


few inns and ſtables. In the large ball of this convent 
is annually held the general chapter of the order of the 
Carthuſians, where the German priors take the prece- 
dence of all others; and at their arrival may ride into 
the court of the convent, which none of the reft are 


gate. In the hall are fine paintings, repreſenting the 
life of St. Bruno, and likewiſe the pictures of the ge- 
nerals of the ordet. The former are copies of the 


gallery may be ſeen views of all the Carthufian convents 


church is not large, but very magnificent ; and among 
other Telics it is ſaid to contain the arm of St. Bruno, 
his body being interred in Calabria. The firft ſettlement 
of Bruno and his diſciples was half a league from this 
place, and it having no particular name, was fo called 


a valley. From the kitchen of this monaſlery above a hun- 
dred perſons are daily fed, and among them thirty monks 
and forty lay- brothers; and all ftrangers are entertained 
here gratis. The wine-cellar conſiſts of two lanes lined 
with caſks of an extraordinary ſize, which being im- 
moveable, are filled through the roof by means of leather 
pipes. This convent is the kead of the order, and 
-— ma the general, who is obliged to reſide here during 
life. | 

Briangon, the capital of a territory called Brianconois, 
is ſeated forty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Grenoble, on 
the fide of a ſteep rock, on the top of which ſtands a caſtle; 
near the town the two little rivers of Dure and Ance 
unite their ſtreams, and thus form the river Durance. 
Ambrun, or Embrun, the capital of the territory of 
Ambrunois, is fituated on a ſteep rock, at the foot of 
which runs the river Durance, and is about twenty miles 
to the ſouth of Briancon. It is a firong place both by 
art and nature, and is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who fiyles 
himſelf prince and count of Ambrun, and baron of Guil- 
leſtre and Beaufort, and has alſo one-half of the lordſhip 
and juriſdiction of the city. His annual revenue amounts 
to twenty- two thouſand livres, and his taxation at the 
court of Rome is two thouſand four hundred florins. The 


beſides the cathedral, contains five pariſh-churches, with 
a Capuchin convent, and had lately a college of Jeſuits. 
Vienne, in Latin Vienna Allobrogum, the capital of 
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he convent, which ſtands on an eminence, is envi- 


ſpacious oblong ſquare walled in, and without it are 4 


permitted to do; but, like ſtrangers, moſt alight at che 


admiradle paintings in the Chartreuſe at Paris. In a large | 
in Chriſtendom, moſtly executed by eminent bands. The 


from Carthreuſe, à village ftill in being ſituated near it in 


epiſcopal palace is the fineft building in the city, which, 
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many private lordſhips. The governor and lieutenant- | a diſtri in Lower Dauphinẽ called Viennois, is a very 
8 of the province ſit in the parliament, and take | antient city ſeated on the Rhone, ſeventeen miles to the 
Th above the chief preſident. The principal places in | ſouth of Lyons. It is of pretty large extent; but the 
province are the following: DE Rs ſtreets are narrow and ill-paved. The cathedral is a beau- 
ae in Latin Gratianapolis, the capital of the | tiſul ſtructure, and in it are three chapters. Here is alſo 
Au. is pleaſantly ſeated at the foot of à mountain | a priory, nine convents, one ſeminary, and, till lately, 
i 0 er Iſere, near the place where the river Drac | a college of Jeſuits. The church of Notre Dame de 
10 8 itſelf into it. Here the parliament meets. la Vie is ſaid to have been a Roman prxtorium. | The 
Pres, has alſo an intendency, a chamber of accompts, | archbiſhop of this place enjoys the title of upper primate 
taxes, a mint, and a court of the lord trea- | of Gaul, and his annual revenue amounts to twenty-two 
es 0th : It is a pleaſant populous city, and be- | thouſand livres, out of which he is taxed eighteen hun- 
1 fortifications, is defended by a citadel, called | dred and fifty- ſout florins at the court of Rome. In this 
The biſhop of this place is ſuffragan to the | city are made anchors and ſword-blades, with other ma- 
Vienne, and has a revenue of twenty- eight | nufactures in iron and ſteel, and alſo paper-mills. 
out of which he pays one thouſand flo- | Valence, = Latin Valentia, the capital of a _ 
q 5 j Calle 
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* called Valendnois, is ſeated on the Rhone, forty 
miles to the ſouth of. Met and is 4700 Welt bin RI z it 
is large, and one of the molt anden cities 1 in France, it 
5 having been formerly a Roman colony. The biſhop is 
| to the rcp of Vienne, and has: an annual] 
revenue of fixteen thouland livres, out * 18 Eis taxa- 
tion to the court of Rome is two thouſand threg handred 
and eighty · nine forins. The e <p! ifcopal p alace i is 4 fine 
building: befides the cathedral, codeine one chapter, 
and e wien eee n e 
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'F his country contains mines of copper, iron, „et 


and filver. Near the village of Touillon is a ſpring that 
runs and ceaſes at ftated times, and the town of Salines 
has profitable ſalt-ſprings and marſhes. In this diſtrict 
are likewiſe quarries of alabaſter and marble ; and alſo 
near the river Doux is a large grotto in which. nature has 
formed pillars, and a ſurpriſing variety of figures ; and 
near Leugne is a natural cavern of ice, which freezes i in 
ſummer and thaws in winter. 

The principal rivers of this province are the Saone, the 
Ougnon, the Doux, the Louve, and the Dain. | 


ranche Comte has a parliament of its own; it is ſub- 
1 


ject to a governor, lieutenant- general, and ſub-governor; 
and is divided into four large diſtricts, the priocipal Pace. 
io which are the following: _ 

Beſangon, in Latin Veſontio, and Beſantium, the ca- 
pital of the country, is a hundred and ſixty miles to the 
ſouth-caft of Paris, and is the ſeat of an aichbiſhopric, a 
parliament, an intendency, A bailiwic, a country and a 
mint-court, &c. It is divided by the river Doux into the 
Upper or Old Town, and the Lower or New Town, 
and is ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifications: it 
is alfo defended by a citadel that ſtands on a ſteep rock, 
and is an oblong ſquare, flanked with four regular | 
baftions, the ground being too uneven to admit of re- 
gular works. Till the peace of Weſtphalia it was an 
imperial city, but at that time was transferred to Spain : | 
it was afterwards taken by France, and its fortifications 


_ dral, which is dedicated to St. John, ftands at the foot 
of Mount St. Stephen; and the archbiſhop, who ſtyles. 
himſelf a prince of the empire, has three ſuffragans under 
him, with a revenue of thirty-fix thouſand livres, out of 
which he pays a thouſand and twenty-three florins to the 
court of Rome. The city alſo contains two chapters, 
eight pariſh-churches, two abbies of monks, and two of 
nuns, twelve conyents, one univerſity, three hoſpitals, 
and had a college of Jeſuits. The town-bouſe, the go- 
vernor's palace, and that of Granville, are the moſt re- 
markable buigings in the place ; the laſt of which is fur- 
niſhed with a great variety of excellent ſtatues and pic- 
| tures, and a library containing a great number of valuable 
books and manuſcripts. In the neighbourhood of Be- 
on are the ruins of an amphitheatre, a hundred and 
twenty feet in diameter, and of ſome pagan temples, with 
a triumphal arch dedicated to the emperor Aurelian. 
Salines, in Latin Salinæ, fo called from an excellent 
ſali-ſpring which yields the crown a 25 revenue, is 
pleaſantly ſituated on a rivulet in a valley between two. 
mountains, twenty miles to the ſouth of Beſangon, and 
two hundred to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris. It is-a Ion 
town, chiefly conſiſting of one ftreet, and has four chap- 
- ters, four pariſh-churches, ten convents, one college, 
and one hoſpital. The hall, in gt the inhabitants have 
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from Mount Fad and the levels ale about Str f il 
to the Rhine, are incomparably fertile and delights 
the land being rich in all kinds of grain, tobacco, 
vegetables, ſaffron, and hemp. 

e chief chain of mountains in this Soup 
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be wow: 
oduce but li 
The count, 
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Lorrain. Aſter this, winding towards the aorth, it 


rates Lorain from Alſace, and forms another 5 
wards the electorate of Triers. The ſummits 25 J 2 
of this chain, as well as the plains of Alſace, ce 1 + 0 
to Buſching, produce a hundred and hity * s of 
'and hruds, and, fifteen hundred and | fifty j 
which all grow. wild. This chain has alſo ſon 
paſtures, and the eminences, where the! 
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frequently cauſeg;terribe | | 
FCC 
"the Abe, 1ts.ivundationeaben. ruin. thefleldes by cover 
ing them with ſand-; Te violent tottents af de Rhine: 
ch gcgerally, happen every years frequently alter 8h 
[which ger 1. Cs 3 | Mlarit of hi 
ftuation of the iſlands within it. One fingularity.of this 
er is, that in its ſand are found particles e 
ohich the torrents in their fall waſh from the Alps;c ans 
bing into the Rhine.  Accordivgly: i053; only below 
Rid chat the ſand contains this precious minture which 
in zulumn and winter, when; the; giver is at;.cthe-Joweft 5 
z drawn out with ihe ſend, and, after paſſing throug 
| ſereral waters, the gold is extracted. The particles of 
this metal are ſeldom. ſo large as a grain of millet ; che 
gold is indeed very fine and beautiſul ; but ĩs ſo ſcarce, 
thatthe city of Straſburg, which has the privilege of ga- 
tering gold for the length of four thouſand; paces, ſcarce 
 'alledts hye ounces, in a, year. The Rhine alia cootains 
many cryſtals, and pariicplarly - pebbles; that receive: a 
 eautiful poliſh, and are much uſed in France under the 
name of Rhine pebbles. $3455 34. 45631 212 10 <[.;1 4 
| The following rivers iſſue from the above chain, and 
mn into the recen ee the Cher, the 
Andlau, the Ergers, and the Breuſch; theſe; three laſt 
rug into the III. . 'The Serr , the Motter, the Seltabach, 
the Lauter, and the Queich, which run into tbe Rhine. 
In Upper Alſace the Berre and the Ill, which alſo. run 
into the Rhine. nh 3 8471 ra batons 24.061 5 
The number of inhabitants in Alſace is computed at 
about half a million, In Upper Alface and Sundgau are 
thirty-two large and ſmall towns, in Lower Alſace thirty- 
nine, and in both are upwards of a thouſand ſmall towns 
and villages. The common language of the inhabitants 
js the German, and they are 9 and partly 
Roman catholics. C 
Alſace has been ſubject to ſeveral German families, 
and particularly to the houſe of Auſtria; but at the peace | 
of Munſter the emperor ceded to the crown of France all 
| Tight to the town of Briſac, the landgravate of Upper 
and Lower Alſace, Sundgau, and the diſtrict of the ten 
united imperial cities in Alſace, with the whole ſovereign- 
ty belonging to them. On the other hand, France en- 
gaged that the inhabitants ſhould continue unmoleſted 
in the enjoyment of their freedom ; and promiſed to be 
- ſatisfied with the power which the houſe of Auſtria had 
enjoyed over them, and had transferred to France by that 
treaty, In the ſucceeding wars France took the ten im- 
perial cities in Alſace, and as by the peace of Nimeguen 
no expreſs ſtipulation was made for their reſtitution, the 
ling treated them as a part of bis acquilitions, and direQ- 
e 2 chamber of appeals at Briſac, to which not only 
ode cities, but-the ndbility of the empire, and all others 
Shes imperial lands in Alface, were to bring their 
Procelles, and not to the imperial chamber of the empire. 
At the peace of Ryſwic, in 1697, the empercr and the 
<Mpite ceded to France the perpetual ſovereignty of the 
ai of Straſburg, and of all its dependencies on the left 
de of the Rhine. _ | | 
The principal place in Upper Alſace is Straſburg, in 
Un Argentoratum, the capital of the whole country. 
t a royal, free, imperial city, and the ſeat of a mint- 
court, It ſtands in forty-eight degrees thirty-ſix minutes 
_ latitude, and in ſeven decrees forty-one minutes 
5 0 longitude, near two miles diſtant from the Rhine, 
ys is ſurrounded by the rivers Ill and Breuſch, which 
3 through it; beſides which an arm of the Rhine 
*onveyed to the city. It is not very well fortified, but 
875 of a ſluice in the city may be laid under wa- 
a q he ramparts are extremely pleaſant and planted 
ge With trees, and towards the Rhine it has a regular 
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uncommon. number of churches, convents, and-ehapels. | 
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ee The cliy: is large and populoüe, it cortaining. about | 


 thicty-two. thouſand houſes; four thouſand tren hundred 
familia, andabirey; zhouſfind:iobabitantss The: fircets 
are; Uſn.peqerab inatrowy two onhjr excepted; and axe 
; aflarned with: ea handſome honſes. The public butid- 
ings are the gan houſe, the epiſcopal palace, chat of 
the iotendant, ihe atſe nal, andithe play - houſe. Ia the 
city. hoſpital is kept corn of a great age, andethey are 
{aid to hae: wine that is ſome Hundred years old. The 
Erancb hoſpital is a fine, building; it being etectede by 
e eee: his ſol die. 
he ſcathedral is jar very ahtient ſtructure, it being 
-haiſhed in the yoar Nur — the · Proteſi- 
antsnare not chargeable wh the ſatyrical ſculptures 
which a few years ago were io beiſeen on che cotnices and 
peqeſtale, repreſenting monkies, aſſes, hogs, and other 
animals, in monk iſh habits ; and among the reſt a monk 
in an lindecent pbſture wich a nuns It ia ſuppoſed ihat 
theſe were done by ander of the ſecular clergy, to be re- 
venged ori the monks for the! ill offices: they were always 
doing them. The ſteeple of the cathedral is juſtly rec 
oned onelof the higheſt in Europe, it being five handred 
and ſeventy-ſour ſect in height. The clock of. this 
ſtructure has been greatly admired; fur is not only ſhewed 
thei bavrs af te days hut the motion of: the ſun; moon, 
and ſtars : among other things there was an angel which 
turned an Hour-glaſs every tiduts; and the twelve apoſtles 
proclaimed noon by each of them ſttiking a blow with a 
hammer. ona bell: there was likewiſe a cock which ſtepped 
out andcrowed every hour. But this curious clock has been 
long out of order. Among the curiofities within this 
church are the; furniture: and ornamebts. whieh Lewis 
XIV. preſented to it, and are extremely ric h and mag niſi- 
cent; fifty perſons it is ſaid were employed · on them during 
eleven years, and they coſt that prince fix hundred tbou⸗ 
ſand dollars: the principal of theſe is a ſplendid altar-clotb. 
There are here alſo a triple ſet of miſſal veſtinents and altar 
furniture, fix large filver chandeliers, each fo heavy that it 
requires a ſtrong man to carry if, and a crucifix of double 
the weight. Theſe ſeven pieces of plate put together weigh 
a thouſand and fixty-fix pounds eight ounce. 
There are here aſſo three collegiate churches, two of 
which are parochial, together with four others belonging 
to the Romiſh 'community ; but the Lutherans are: in 
poſſeſſion of St. Thomas's church, in which the illuftri- 
ous count Maurice of Saxony was interred in the year 
17513 yet the Proteſtants. perform their public worſhip 
at Wolhſheim, and not in the city. : The univerſity and 
gymnaſium here are Lutherans ; and here are alſo an ana- 
tomical theatre, a phyſic garden, a royal ſociety founded 
in 1752, and particularly inſtituted for the natural hiſtory 
of Alſace: there are alſo ſix convents, and till lately a 
college of Jeſuits. £364 00914 HEBSTS 2-226f 1 
The city council is half Lutheran and half Roman ca+ 
tholics; but moſt of the burghers are Lutherans : the 
college of magiſtrates conſiſts of three chambers ; to the 
firſt belong thirteen perſons, who preſide over matters of 


juſtice ; the ſecond is compoſed of fifteen perſons, under 


whoſe care are the rights and privileges of the city, the 
hoſpitals, police, and finances; the other chamber is com- 
poſed of twenty-one, in whom is lodged the ordinary 
government of the city. Over theſe is the grand council, 
which conſiſts of thitty members, ten of whom are no- 
blemen, and twenty burghers. It bas alſo an inferior 
council, for the determination of affairs of leſs impor- 
tance, The ſupteme magiſtrate here, ſince the city has 


become ſubject to France, is the royal prætor, who takes 


care of the king's rights, and that nothing be done in the 
college of magiſtrates, contrary to his majeſty's pleaſure. 
The inhabitants, however, pay nothing to the king; 
but all the impoſts levied here are expended in the ſup- 
port of the city. 7 Re 15 1 2 
To this city belong ſive diſtricts, or lordſhips. The 
biſhopric of Straſburg alſo comprehends a conſiderable 
tract of territoxy, ſubject to the biſhop, as a temporal 
lord. It lies ſcattered in Upper and Lower Alſace, and 
on the-atbes {ide of the Rhine, where he was two diſ- 
tricts, He ſtyles himſelf prince of the empire, and land- 
grave of Alſace; and though at preſent ſubject to France, 
yet, by virtue of the diſtrifts on the other fide of the 


| 


2 Rhine, 
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Alſace, together 


Ex 2 


city, to the top of a high mountain, the aſcent to which 
is rendered ſo eafy by ſuch a number of windings, that a 
perſon may either aſcend ot deſtend without? the leaft 
difficulty, 18 $4200 433 4 51551 Sutz 19536 Fon Einrede 

-. Colmar, the capital of Upper Alſace, is ſituated 
the river Ill, thirty-five: miles fouthi-b 
burg, and had walls, which Lewis XIV. caufed 
to be demoliſhed in the ION after- the-treaty 
of Ryſwic he encompaſſed it with new walls. The in- 
habitants are ſaid to enjoy all their privileges; and, tho 
moſt of them are Lutherans, have liberty of conſcienoe. 
It contains about eight hundted houſes, and ſeven thous | 


ſand one hundred and forty inhabitants. 
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Gin en r #9, 31 95s. 152 * 145 : | 
Of the Duthies 'of Eorrain'and Bar; their Situation, Ex- 
tent, Produce,” and Rivers;; the Manners and Language 

of the Inhabitants, The Manner in which they became ſub- 
Jed to the preſent Duke of Lorrain; his Titles, and a De- 
. © feription of the principal Cities in thoſe Duchies. | 


T: HE duchy of Lorrain derives its name from Lo- 
1 © tharivs H. grandſon to the emperor Lewis I. and 
was formerly of much greater extent. It is at preſent 
bounded on the eaſt by the Lower Palatinate and Alſace, 
from the latter of which it is ſeparated by the Vogean 
mountains, on the ſouth by Franche Comte, on the 
weſt 1 and on the north by Metz. Its 
greateſt breadth from north to ſouth is about a hundred 
miles, and it is nearly as much from eaſt to weft. * | 
It enjoys a very temperate climate, and has a fruitful | 
fi), which particularly abounds in grain, though it has 
many woods and mountains ; but in theſe are good 
e, and alſo excellent paſture. The country has alſo 
falt ſprings, with ſome mines of iron, copper, tin, and 
ſilver. In the mountains of Wiſgau are found agates, 
chalcedonies, and other gems. Its lakes too abound in 
fiſh, particularly the lake of Lindre, the profits of which 
are ſaid to amount to ſixteen thouſand livres per annum. 
The principal rivers in this dughy are the Maeſe, the 
Moſel, and the Saar. Here are alſo the ſmall rivers of 
Voloy, Mortaire, and Meurte. HL Io, 
The inhabitants have always been reputed brave ſol- 
diers, and their modern dukes have conſtantly kept on 
foot a particular army, which have performed ſignal ſer- 
vice. But the French have frequently had the policy to 
turn the power of Lorrain to their own advantage, and 
to the prejudice of the duke. The Lorrainers are alſo 
laborious; but have little trade with ſtrangers, they 
having no navigable rivers, and all neceſſaries within 
themielves; but what little trade they have conſiſts of 
corn and linen. bh, | 5 
The language ſpoken here is French, except in the 
German diſtricts, where that language is ſpoken. The 
Romiſh religion prevails all over the country. 
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| and likewiſe that duke's helmet, lined with red velvet 


| low. In this city are three pariſh and three collegute 


ſulting the canons, In the collegiate church of St. 75 
„An 


of the antient dukes of Lorrain. 


actual poſer 


- 


Calabria, Bar a, 


* 


üſſon an 


likewiſe their pretenfions. Thie eldeſt for, during the 
time of his father, is ſtyled count of Va | 


The principal places in the duchy of Lorraih ate the 
_ Nancy, the capital of the duchy, and the antient te. 
fidence of the dukes, is ſeated” in a delightfül plat near 
the river Meurte, ſeventy- ſiye miles to the welt of Strat. 
burg, and is divided into the Old and New Town, The 
former is both the ſmalleſt, and makes che mean ap- 
Go it being built with narrow ftreets ; but in it 

ands. the palace, which was begun by duke Leopold | 
Joſeph; yet only the main body is finifhed. The ſpa- | 
cious long ſquare, or wide ſtreet beſore it, has a fine p- 
pearance. In the palace are cighteen very exquiſitepitces 
of ta , repreſenting the atchievements of Charles, 
duke of Lorrain. Here are allo ſhewn the ſabtesof tub 
Burgundians, who were killed with Charles the Bold; 


and a yellow creſt on the top. This helmet uſed to be 
carried every year in proceſſion by the captain of the 
Swiſs, while two other Swiſs carried the fabres. ' Neat | 
the palace is a beautiful garden upon one of the baſtions, 
from which there is a very fine proſpect. Adjacent to 
this garden ſtands the opera-houſe, which was built by 
Bibiena, an Italian architect, who alſo built the theatre 
at Vienna. This houſe is not remarkable for its larger 
neſs, but is extremely well contrived, and on each fide of 
it is a good tribuna, which is a great ornament'to it. 
The New Town is larger, ' and contains broad atk 
ſtraight ſtreets, with ſeveral beautiful houſes ; but, ac: 
cording to the faſhion of this country, they are gen 


churches, with two abbies, ſeventeen convents, one c 
lege, one hoſpital, an academy of ſciences, and one com- 
mandery of the knights of Malta. Among the college 
churches is the new ftately cathedral, which. is 1015 
diately ſubject to the pope. This is a magnificent Bc 
ing, it being adorned with two towers and 4 cupola be. 
the Italian taſte. The chapterconſiſts of a primate and ir 
teen canons, The duke nominatesthe primate without con 


ſtands not only the monument of Charles the Bold i 
of Burgundy, who was flain in 14,76, but alſo the 100% 
The latter dikes 4 


former 


Lotharius, the younger ſon of the emperor of the ſame 


interred in the church of the Capuchins. The 7 
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Ts | oe of which-he e pays to che eo 
thouſand florins. 


| ent, an inendency; 2 7 12 
| and inpolts; a mint, a county and foreſt court, 3 
other public: offices; - Among its' fortifications are — 
citadels, |. The biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf” prince of the 
is ſul to the archbiſhop of reyes, 
ioceſe of ſix hundred and thirteen parifhes, 
thoufand , < 
urt of Rome fox 1 


The biſhopric of Metz and its diſtri muſt be diftin- 
| guiſhed from the Meſſin, and is a long but irregular tract 
| of land, the lord of which is the biſhop z but he has been 
\ | deprived of his temporal juriſdiction, which chiefly be- 

longs to the duke of Lormid; particularly the falt- works, 
in lieu of / whieh the biſhop receives thirty thouſand livres, 


and four hundred buſhels of falt; which the duke, or at 


twenty-three lay- br 
1 — — Lariat livres.. 
duchy of Bar, or Barrois, was. antiently an earl- 
2 Frederic J. whom the etapezor Otho created earl | 
The principalplace in this diſtaict is 
< ph Duc, the capital of the coi ſeated on 4 
fung ground on the banks uf the river ary about 
forty miles to the-welk of Nancy, and is a handfome well. 
built city, with two chapters, one parith-church, one 
pay, Erencoorens, and: hoſpital. Here dio ld 
NN 43. LS i; 2 + mic e 1 
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wy Meſſm, 
Verdun and Toubis : their * a 
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T* dre of Metz anew cou les of 

— French Barret L# Saar, and Freneh 
Iureniburg· Its prigeipal elvers grethe Maeſe; 'the Mo- 
kele, which riſes in ons of the Wafgau meentains, and 
sconftantly nav igable from Metz, dieharging itfelF into 
de Rhine; the Meurte, which atfo riſes in the Waſgau: 
chain, and runs into the Moſelle j the Orney, of Ornain; 
the Saure, which: runs int the Moſeley and the Saone, | 


5M 


— 


E 1 


which falls into che Rhone; ot: Lt 8 © 99 
The Meſſing or the ry round the gltycof Merz, 
i but indifferenely* fertile an produces litile wheat, ! I 


wxantientlya atefthe f of Auſtraſta, 6f which 
Metz was for a long time the capital, and the uſuk} re- 
dence of the king. 'When the children ef Charles the 
brat and Lewis the Pious dried the dominions of that 
worn, the kingdorty-of: Lartalw reſe our of the remains 
of that of Auſtrafiaq and towards the err of the fecontt 
wil lige of France, Metz, Tea und Verdun, three 
— cities, ſhook off the yoke, and, to eure t r 
put theinſtlves under the pote@tion of ke 
The power was divided between the biſhop op and 
the 
people, obtaining the ſuperterfey ovet the former, ehe 
biſhop had no * dog is the eity of Metz and the 
utry of Meſhn thart u. Mate in the Gestion of the ma- 
row, and in he adtniflifiretion or thevnth of offee: 
The mapiſtra en uflimited authority in the 
2 and in th: ps of Meflin, and the biſhop in the 
ains of his brſhopnic en this de te Vie; though in 
* caſes appeals lay 6 „ which 
bey acknowledge © betas wer of the einpite. 
erdun; unc w Tale 


* Metz, put themſelves un- 
the protection ef Prancef Hick kept n of 


2 2 eities under the name ef the protected Hari, 
three ac 2648, when, at thb pezer of Welkphalia, the 
dilkopries. were abſolutely transferred to France. 


inn 
the magiſtrates ; but the latter by tas alk ſlanee of 


Metz, i in Latin Metz and Metis, che capital of ihe iP. 


r 


| 


| preſent the French king, cauſes to be annually delivered 


into the biſhop's magazine 


Sare-Louis is a new town and fortification be 


1 * from ti caſtle af Bar, erected in the year | Lewis XIV. on the river Sare in 1688, and nen 


four or five years after. It is ſituated about thirty-two 
miles to the north-eaſt of Metz. Its ſtreets are regular, 
and the fortifications forth a regular hexagon. It is the 


| ſeat of the county court, and contains one patiſh-church; 


with two convents. This town; with a diftrict belonging | 

to it, has been ceded by the duke of Lorrain to France. 
The country of Verdun extends along the Maefe; has 

many large towns and villages ; but has only one city, 


3th wich! is that ef Verdun. 


Ide 6ity of Verdun, in Latin) Verodunum, ot Veredu⸗ 


aum, the it of the country, is ſituated about thirty- 


55 miles to the north-weſt of Nancy ; it is the ſee of 
1 and has a provincial and a manor court. It 

confiſts of three parts, namely, the Upper, Lower, and 
| New Town; and, beſides its other fortifications, is de- 
fended by a fine citadel. The biſhop, before the city 


and diſtrict were annexed to the crown of Franee, was 4 
prince of the empire, and ſtill ſtyles himſelf ſuch, as alſs 
| count of Verdun. The archbiſhop'of Treves is his me- 


[ the abſolute W 


| 


| his revenue 


q 


0 


two pariſhes, 


| 


wr ies between the Mofelle #24'Seilfe, which here 
Unite their ſtreams, and is ſituuted twWe 
he of Nancy. The Old T 

narrow; and dee 
A they are Handſ. e ſtructures. 
is likewiſ large, and meh more beautiful than 
2. the cathedral; 


„But the 


the houſes 28 4 
Fhe New 


tropolitan. His dioceſe conſiſts of a hundred and 5 
his revenue is fifty thouſand livres; and he 
pays to the court of Rome four thouſand four hundred 
and ſixty - ſix florins. Beſides the cathedral, there are in 
| this city one collegiate and nine pariſh-chutchies, fix ab- 
dies, and à colfege of Jeſuits. Tr,was. formerly an impe- 
rial eity, but in the year 1552 the inhabitants put them 
ſelves under. the protection 87 France, and in 1648 they ; 
fell abſolutely aer the power of the French king. 

The earldom of Toulois being ſmall, is hemmed in by 
Lorrain ; and, together with the city of Toul, and the 
other 'biſhoprics of Metz and Verdun, put itſelf in 1554 
under the e of France, which, in 1648 obtained 
over them. 


Foul; in Latin N Hum, the principal elty i in this carl- 


dom, and the ſee of a biſhop, is ſeated on the Moſelle, 


over which is a fine ftone bridge, with a regular fortifi- 
cation.  ' This town, which ſtands ten miles to the weſt 
of Nancy, has a 8 and diſtrict court, and was 
fo an imperial city. Its biſhop was a prince of the 
empire, which title, 16082 thet with that of earl of Toulois, 
he ſſtillaſſumes: he is ſa een dee of Trevesg. 
and his —2 coptains faurteen hundred pariſhes ; yet 
$ liftle more than ſeveriteen thouſand 

Hvres, and he pays at the court of Rome two thouſand 
five hundred florins. In this city is a fine cathedral, one 
eollegiate and four arifh-churches, three abbies, two 

pri6ries; ſeven co „ two hofpitals, one WF 
of the SO of Malta, and one 43 | 
een ic 8 
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Te hor to || ' Placer; with parricula- Defeription of * * 
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Dag Carmbroy, and Duntirk, 
127 a deſcription if . 1 


= E have alrea 
| dy where we havedefcribed that 


genera in page 27 


this city oontains three | part n the oak: of Auſtria, and with this we 


have 


| 5 A part of the cirele of Burgundy.“ We have giv 


on the eaſt. by the Aultrian Netherlands, on the ſouth | nd=Carriage, or 
| by the way of Dunkirk, is pretty conſiderable. Ther 


and of all the French conqu 


| 1 1 SY 81 82 881 0 P!GROORAPHY,. (344 5 
jthitry-ſevein thouſand five nitidred Tyres 


| have concluded onz account of Germany. that ountr 


utch Flanders under the ſection which treats of, the | 


3 F. e Lands, in Page: ove! under which name the but — hors fel break "ip, theſe ae 


utch include that 
- ſcription of French F . — is properly inſerted | 


3 as. it conſtitutes a part of 
ſpect a ſeparate count. 


French Flanders contaiges al, 4 Auen babe t 


ef Flanders, the Cambreſis, the country of Hainault, and 
a ſmall part of the earldom of Namur. This country is 
bounded on the north by the Seine and the German ocean, 


* Artois, ond. on the weſt by the German ocean. 
French Flanders being a partof the carldomofE landers 
which Lewis XIV.. over-run in 1667, it thence obtain- | 

ed its name. It abounds in corn and vegetables of all | 


© Kinds, as alſo in flax, Its paſtures are excellent, and the 
| conſequently produce fine cattle; but for want of wood, 


or coal, the inhabitants are obliged to make uſe of wrf 
for their fuel. 

The principal N in F rench F landers are the fol- 
Towing : 

Gravelines, or Graveliagen, a mall. but ſtrong ; town 
ſeated near the mouth of the Aa, on the En — chan- 
nel, fifteen miles to the ſouth-weſt of ag 
"beſides its other fortifications, is defended on the land- 
fide by a good citadel, and to the fea by a fort. It was 
taken and burnt by the Engliſh in the year 1383, but 
afterwards rebuilt to bettes advantage, and walled round. 
In 1528 it was fortified by the emperor Charles V. but 
in 1644 it was taken by the French, and in 1652 by the 


archduke Leopold, In 1658 it was again taken by the | 


French, and was at laſt yielded to them by the treaty of 


the Pyrenees ; z. but in 1694 the Engliſh fleet laid it en- 


tirely in aſhes ; but it was rebuilt, and its fortifications 
have ſince been greatly improved by marſhal de Vauban, 


ſo that it is now a pretty ſtrong place. 


L'Ifle, Liſle, or Ryflel, the capital of French F landers, 
elfe in the Netherlands, i is 
ſituated on the Deule, thirty- ſeyen miles to the ſouth- 
caſt of Dunkirk. It is beautifully built, and is large, 
handſome and populous ; it is the reſidence of the 
yernor-gencral ; and has an intendency, a mint, a. 1 
lany, a a dailliwie, and foreſt court. It has a colle iate 
church, and about thirty other churches, ſeven of which 


are parochial, a great number of convents, and a noble 


hoſpital called L hopital Comteſſe. * Several of the build- 
ings are very fine, 232 the exchange, which i is a 
ſquare ſtructure, ſurrounded with piazzas. This cit 


experienced in the reign of queen Anne, when prince 
Eugene, after the battle of Oudenarde ſat down before 
it in 1708 for near three months, and though he at laſt | 
took it, it was with the loſs of a great number, of men; 
but it was reſtored to the French by, the N of 
Utrecht i 1 7 

Both the antient and new fortifications are very nume- | 
rous and conſiderable, t 1 having been greatly improved 
by marſhal de Vauban. T he citadel, which was the firſt 
built by that great engineer, is a pentagon, compoſed of | 
five regular baſtions defended by ſeveral works, and ſur- | 
rounded with a deep ditch, a covert-way, and | glacis, To | 


this fortreſs are two gates, one towards the city, and the . 


other towards the country. The eſplanade, or ſpace be- 
tween the city and e is planted with four rows of 
trees, which form very 7 pleaſant walks. The general | 

vernor of French Flanders is alſo governor of this 
city, in whoſe abſence hisplace is ſupplied by the king's 
_ Teutenant. The citadel has alſo a governor, and a 
' leutenant of the king. 

The governor preſi ides at the meeting of the ſtates, 


which is commonly held about the cloſe of the year. The 


other members of this aſſembly are the magiſtrates of 


L'Ifle, who have always the firſt rank, the lords who 


have ſovereign juriſdiction, and the deputies from Douay 
and Orchis. The ſum demanded by the king from the 
ſtates generally amounts to two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand livres, which is always granted and raiſed from the 
twentieth part of the revenue of eſtates, and from duties 
on taxes. Beſides which the city of L'Iſle annually pays | 


der and is in a0 . 


irk, and, 


city. | fince the year 1667. 
18 ſtrongly fortified, which the Engliſh and their allies | 


pairs-of the fortifications,” The' ere 
no fubſidy, and do not aſſiſt at the: — 1 of the Y 


Pounjaner Fo ve . of . ae 
and other ſtuffs; and their camblets are highly teen, 
The trade of L Iſle through France by Jand-carr 


reer, commeree is that to * 
uy, 2 piety and ſhed with 

river Scarpe, twelve miles co Me aſt ef 10 
is of an oval form, larger than L. Iſle, but lefs by 
| one-third. It is defended/by Fort Scarpe, which ſtands 
about = mile below the city, and the whole country my 
. ne got A, 
uni in the 1 one co 
ord 8 that ax. patochial; wi ahh 
1 inary. 
The principal wade of this city conſiſts in the making 
and felling of worſted camblets, which are bought u up by 
all the neighbouring people, eſpecially at the annull far 
kept here in 2 The magiſtracy conſiſts of tueln 
echevins, the firſt of whom is ſtyled the pri oak 'In 1710 
the confederates made themſelves maſters of the city; but 


Joſt it again in the year 172. [{ 7 3 
The ambrefis is about ten leagues in length, and 
in ſome placed ht ton 


from ſiue to ſ broad, though 
two. os three. It is fruitful and populous. 

. Cambray, in Latin Cameracum, and Camaracum, the 
capital of the Cambreſis, is ſituated on the — fifteen 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Douays and is a prettylage 
well fortified city, defended by'a citadel and fort. Itis 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, and, beſides its. cathedral, u- 
tains two chapters, ten pariſh-churches, two abbies, and 
two hoſpitals, ' The archbiſhop Ryles himſelf prince of 
the holy Roman empire, as indeed he formerly was, and 
count of Cambrefis. He is, howeyer, lord of the city. 
His dioceſe conſiſts. of eight hundred pariſhes, and hs 
revenue is a hundred thouſand livres, of of witch be 
annually. WY fix thouſand florins to the court 


of Rome. famous for; its'cambric, which 
e marks Haier I bas been Kbjet to Fr 


Chateau-Cambreſis, the capital of che earldom ol 
Cambreſis, lies thirteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Can- 
bray, and was once fortified ; but at preſent lies open, 
ande contains one abbey. - The archbiſhop, N 
a very e palace, ne 
Pala 

In the year 1559 the famous treaty of: \Chatar Cr 
breſis was co fe here, between Henry II. Ling 
F rance, and Philip II. king of Spain, which 4 
French gave up a hundred —— ninety-cight towns Mr for 
Quintin, Ham, and Le Catelet. 

French Hainault is a part of the earldom of por 
and its principal city is the followings. 

Valenciennes, a large, and ous. gity, ferent 
miles to the norch-eaſt A Cambray, y, is ſeated on the ris 
Scheld, which not only divides it into two parts, but he 
almoſt runs round it. The fortifications are — 
manner of Vauban; it has a good citadel ono 
and very fine fluices. That, part on the — 4 
river belongs to the dioceſe of Cambray, and belong 
collegiate church, and one abbey; the other other fide 
to the dioceſe of Arras. The inhabitants have you ” 
| tures of woolen fats, ap . ery fine e 5 

was taken by the French in 1 

The l of Dunkirk Contains only he wm 
of the ſame name, and ſome neighbouring 2 55 
the peace of Utrecht, and all the other 1 r be 
been concluded ſince, it Was 
tions and harbour ſhould be Aale. 88 " (tl 

Dunkirk, called by the French Dunquerqus. > 


on the Colne, which 'here falls into the Britin c 
24 
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& form. alittle-town, | dyke at-length 
in the tenth century, 
ous for trade, the inhabitants engaged 


by which it grew large and wealthy and had even ſome 
by 7 8 that in the twelfth century the inhabi- 


| beficged and taken, and was at laſt demoliſhed. Mar- 
were gradually built 


| "uns fitted out a ſmall fleet againſt the Norman. pyrates, | fathoms, no leſs than fifteen hundred fathoms in length, 
any f ſuch eminent ices, that Philip, carl | from caſt to weſt ; it then winded from ſouth to — 2 


AR FN KAnn 


| contained 


| Lynie pew this ordered the city 
erected a 


ing a canal in the ſea, a thouſand fathoms in length, and 
oles were 
dyke was a fort, togeth 
G caſtle of Gaillard on the eaſt, and a little farther 
Fort Blanc. Between all theſe forts ſhips were to paſs 
in their way to the harbour, contiguous to which was 
alſo a large baſon. . 3 
This city enjoyed a flouriſhing trade, and in 1706 


xteen hundred and thirty-nine houſes, in 


| 


which were fourteen thouſand two hundred and ſeventy- 


four inhabitants. The Engliſh, for the ſecurity of their 
commerce, which had ſuffered immenſe damage from the 
privateers of Dunkirk, . compel:ed France to promiſe at 
the peace of Utrecht to deſtroy the fortifications, to fill 
up the harbour, to demoliſh He dams and ſluices, and 
never to repair them. This was ly bogs but it 
we found, or at leaſt pretended, that b ing up the 
harbour, the country round, for about ten e 
would be in danger of being overflowed. To remedy 


V. erected a caſtle here; but in 1551 it was taken and that of Utrecht, the French have agreed to deſtroy this 

e by the French. It was afte poſſeſſed by | canal, and other works. „ 4 

Spain; and, though the town recovered itſelf again, tl 5 

inhabitants had a great ſhare in the diſturbances which . . 25 

-xoſe. in the Netherlands. In 1646 and 1658 it was e eee . | 

taken by the French, and in the laſt- mentioned yearceded | 3 SE 
d the Engliſh. for ing France againſt Spain. In | Of the County of Artois; its Situation, Extent; Produce; 

1662 Chad K : Government, and TIE Cities. - : 


& Fa. E county of Artois, which forms a part of the 


Netherlands, is bouaded on the north by Flanders, 
on the eaſt by Hainault, and on-the ſouth and weſt by 
Picardy. It is twenty-ſix French es in length, and 
about half as much in breadth. This is one of the beſt 
and fineſt provinces in the whole kingdom, and, beſides 
its great fertility, carries on a conſiderable trade in flax, 
hops, wool, and oil of turnip-ſeed, and has feveral ma- 


nufactures of line. 5 
Its principal rivers are the Scarpe, the Aa, and the 
iy | | 


4 Canch | 


This country, together with Picardy, is ſubjeA to one 
governor-general, a lieutenant-general, and two deputy- 
OVernors, one for Arras and Bapaume, and the other 
or Aire and St. Omer's. Here is a provincial council, 
which in civil affairs is ſubordinate to the parliament of 
Paris, The raiſing of the royal revenues is here admi- 
niſtered by conſent of the ſtates, which conſiſt of the 
clergy, a great number of abbats, and the deputies from 
every chapter : beſides theſe there are the nobility, who 
amount to about ſeventy perſons, and the commoners, 
who conſiſt of the council of Arras, and the deputies of 


the magiſtracy of the eight principal towns of the coun- 
try. "I 45 2 


cuſtoms are paid here; the free gift required is 


in ſome meaſure ſettled at four hundred thouſand livres; 


but the charges of forage are more or leſs according to the 
number of cavalry in the country. | 


this inconvenience ſeveral fruitleſs negotiations paſſed be- The principal places in the county of Artois Are the 
tween France and England, and in the mean while a | following: | 


new canal was made at Mardyke. By 


al at the Hague between France, England, and Holland, 


a 1717, it was agreed, that the large entrance of the 
nem fluice at Mardyke, which was forty-four feet broad, 
ſhould be entirely demoliſhed ; and that no harbour, 
Juice, or baſon, thould ever be made either at Dunkirk 
or Mardyke, or within two French leagues round - and 
that the demolition of the works of Dunkirk ſhould be 
entirely completed : but France making no great haſte. 
mthis work, it was in 1748 made an article of the peace 


| XAix la Chapelle. After which France, inſtead of ful- 


ding theſe engagements, began ſome new works, which 
5e freſh umbrage to the court of England, who receiv- 
dertain intelligence that the city was again fortified on 


0 


| 


the treaty conclud- | 


the land-ſide, the baſon widened, and rendered as com- 


ious for the reception of ſhips as ever the harbour 
r been, The French court replied, that theſe works 
2 * 8 free the inhabitants from Ire 
em ot the ating water, a pretence as falſe 
© i: Was ridiculous, ſince — French Labs the greateſt 
ere of this place during the late war; but at the 
Th y 1 of it, again agreed to demoliſh the works, and 
* the bar, which was the more neceſſary to be inſiſt- 
Pon, as the French have no other harbour in the 


Arras, the Origiacum of Ptolemy, and the Atrebatæ 
of Cæſar, is ſituated in a diſtrict of the ſame name, and 
ſtands on the Scarpe, twelve miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Douay. It is a very antient and large place, divided 
into two parts, the one called the city, and the other the 
town, which is the more modern of the two; each of 
theſe is furrounded with old walls, which have round 
towers, built after the antient manner, and a gate, over 
which was an inſcription in French, That when the 
« French ſhall take Arras, the mice ſhall. cat the cats, as 
if that event was F ere ;* but the event ſhewed that 
it was not, for. the French took it in 1640, | 
The old walls were repaired by Vauban, who added 
ſeveral baſtions, and a great number of new works in the 
ditch, which is large and very deep, particularly lu- 
nettes, built after Vauban's manner, and the firſt works 
of that kind which that excellent engineer performed, 
The ditch is ſurrounded with a covert-way, and a glacis 
as uſual, beyond which are ſeveral redoubts of a penta- 
gonal figure, placed in the re-entering ages, i each 
— its particular ditch, covert - way, and glacis, The ci- 
tadel is ſomewhat higher, towards the country; it-is not 
very large, but is eſteemed ane of the ſtrongeſt in the 


* 


kingdom; it being an oblong pentagon, compoſed. of five 
8 ; baſtians, 


ih A SYSTEM!OP GEOGRAPHY: © oy 
dhe odrfdins;" and a fauſe-b/aye, which covers the front | homie array: ths... 
en the eityzäde. All theſe works zre furrounded with a | '- 

2 y hich de Scare runs, or at foalt a canal wh 


- 7” /Fhis" town Has handfore brwad fireets,” and is inha- fkructare; _— renatkalle for its-chapels,” h 
bien by wealthy traders und artificers, who” mike fail- uren with foe rtarble/ and e pang 


cloth and tape by „ eſpecially the latter, which was in- Beſides the eathedral, are fix pariſh-churches, ana.” 
vented here, and therefore Wat manufacture obtained rich abbey of the order of Benedictines. On be | 
the name of Arras: this is indeed very beautiful, tho” | the portico belguging to it ſtande 2 large ſquare flew. 
inferior to the tapeſtry made at Paris, Bruffels; and Ant- of great height, where à conſtant watch is kept, t 
' werp. The large market-place here is furrounded with give notice whether there be zu enemy in the neighbor. 
Hiie' buildings, Among which is the govertior's houſe. | hood" of the city, the gates of which are never deny 
There are eſeven parifh-churthes, ſeyeral cohvents, one. | tif? ie be day-Tipht, and the watch Ras given notice; * 
ſeminary, and there was lately a ple he Jeſuits. The | ſignal, that he Has diſcovered no'danper.” Hers "gal 
cathedral, which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a | feveral convents and numnerirs, two hoſpitals" "bj 
fine ſtructure, in which are preſerved fome famous relies. dens, a general hoſpital-for the Nice, am orphan Pong 
The abbey of St. Vaſt has a magnificent church be- for poor boys, another for girls, and a howl for twely 
longing to it; and among the chapels here, is one called old men, in ry of the twelve apoſile; Fe. 
| the Chapel of the Holy Candle, in which was kept a can- | tides feveral other foundations, -particularly one for 
dle, which it is pretended was given by the Bleſſed Vir- | annually 'giving a fam of money to poor girls iis. 
gin to the inhabitants, to cure them of an inward heat, 90 Here is atfo an Englifh ſemimary, n. 


which burnt and canſumed them. The biſhop is ſufffa-] The city is populous and had Peine trade; z ni 
k coming up here from the fea b 


gan to the archbiſhop of Cambray, and has a dioceſe of ſmall veſſels co frot Eyre 
four hundred. pariſhes, with a revenye of ag Sins the river Aa. The government of St. Omer'% is onde 
thouſand livres a year, and is taxed at the court of Rome | a mayor, who is annually changed, and twelve Gita 
four thouſand ftorins. He is lord of the city, and pre- and under its jurifdiftion are above an hundred vi. 


* « 
* 


fident in the aſſembly of the ſtates. „„ PPP Ss oops” : 
Aire, in Latin Aeria, and Aria, a conſiderable fortreſs, To the north-eaft of St. Omer's are floating iſland 
on the river Lys, neat the confines of Flanders, and about that move backwards and forwards, according to what. 
„ten miles to the fouth-eaſt of St. Omer's. This is af ever motion is imparted to them. Upon thele iſlands ae 
ftrong and well fortified place, having, befides the walls, | ſeen graſs always growing „and the people draw them 
baſtions, half-moons, horn-works, redoubts, counter- with ropes to the fhore in order to drive their cattle ind 
ſcarps, and ditches, with a moraſs, which encompaſſes it | them : they have alſo fome trees growing here, hut thek 
on three ſides. On that fide which is acceſſible, at the dif- | they — Gy low, for fear the wind ſhould have top 
tance of a cannon-ſhot from the city, and the river Lys, | mach hold of them, and drive the iſlands wich tod much 
ſtands fort St. Francis, to which you go from the city by | volence, © . 
2 regular canal. This fart is a mall, but regular pen-'| 
tagon, compoſed of five baſtions, encompaſſed by à ditch, 3 
A Fotbrt e, and gien! The Lys divides the city into 7D £007 HY ne 
two unequal parts, which contain a collegiate church, Of the Province of Picardy ; its Situation Extent, Prada 
with ſevetal convents, and had tilt lately, a college of | Revers,  Contmerce, and principal Ale, _ purticulaty | 
F with two hoſpitals, one of which is inftituted | Amiens, Abbeville, Calais, and Boulogne. © © 
_ n of this place, the French DI CARD is bounded on the north by Hainaul 
took it in 164 t, and ſoon after it was retaken by the Spa- | & ' Artois, and the DE of Calais; on the ert 
"yards. In 1676, it was again taken by the French, Ch me; on the fouth Kr 
and was confirmed to them at the peace of Nimeguen. the weft b Normandy and the Engliſir Channel, Thu 
In November 17 10, it furrendered to the allies, after a | province is long and narrow, it being ufually compard 
very vigorous fiege, and the trenches had been open for | to 2 bent arm, and in this figure is nearty one hundred 
fix weeks; but by the treaty of Utrecht, it was reſtored | and fifty miles in length, but nar above forty in breadth, 
again to the French. „u in maqh places not above twenty. It is generlſa 
+ Between Aire and St. Omer's, ate the ruins of the | plain country, and produces wine, fruit of all kinds 
once confiderable city of Terouenne, which alfo ſtood plenty of corn, and great quantities of hay; but wool 
on the river Lys. It was famous on account of its be- eing ſcarc | f the inhabitants bur tart; 
ing inveſted by Henty VIII. king of England, in perſon, | however, fome pit-coal, but it is not to 
in the year 1503, aſſiſted by the emperor Maximilian, | F I nn, ee I 
| who on this occaſion wote a St. George's croſs. At this | Its principal rivers are the Somme, the whole aug 
. fiege the French, attempting to throw proviſions into the of whi 6 . 
town, were defeated by the Engliſh, with great ſlaugh- | at Bray, and, after receiving feveral ſmall rivers, * 
ter, and from the hurry with Which they fled, this was | into twelve channels, which are afterwards united, _ 
called the Battle of the Spurs, intimating that theſe were | which it falls into the Britiſh Channel. The Ole half 
the principal weapons they made uſe of to eſcape in ſafe- | ſource in Picardy, on the confines of Hainault, and, ate 
ty. A fortnight aſter this battle, the city was taken, | receiving ſeveral rivers, becomes navigable at 
but diſmantled and quitted. The French afterwards re- and al | | 
red it, but the emperot Chatles V. taking it in 1553, | which falls into the Britiſh Channel below” 
. levelled it with the ground, ſince which time it has never | The Lanchie, which alſo falls into the Chann 1110 5 
Deen rebuilt. 3 | Lys, which falls into the Scheld.” The Az, war * 
St. Omer's, the capital of a bailiwic, is called in La- fluices 
tin Andomaropolis, and was formerly called Sithin. It | at laft diſcharges itſelf into the Channel. 
is a conſiderable city, ſeated on the Aa, eight miles north- | w! | 
welt of Aire, partly on an eminence, and ay on a | formerly no larger than a brook, but now by Gd 
morals, and is one of the beſt fortifications in the Ne- canals and fluices is become a conſiderable river.“ * 
merlands; it being defended not only by a caftle, but by | The ſituation of this province on the ſea, 1ts dde iir 
large baſtions, between which are half-moons, ſurraund- | vigable rivers and canals, with the induſtry of day Tot 
ed with. large ditches, which are indeed too high to have | bitants, render it the ſeat of a floutiſhi 8 Ine, 
any water in them; but are ſo deep, that it would be very | 
difficult to mount From them to the walls of the ram 
arts. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
iſhop of Cambray, and has a revenue of forty thoufand | 
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logne, are annually bought up five ot fix tho Ta 


| 


| kanten I $2 . 
bei lerne tüded a Ae Palkures bf 
dann fe ae 55 ſold eee . bre 
on this colt are alſo fe Ay * 


| in Picardy: 
| go governments; 


icatdy is divided, into 


„and is again Cabdivg 
fan, the e places i in. hich are wwe 


' win 
„ in Latin Ambianum, pin of — 
ind of the earldom of Amienois, is ſeated on the Somme, 
fxty-five miles to the ſouth of Calais, and eighty to 
the north of Paris. It appears very delightful from the 
| largeneſs of its ſtreets, the. beauty of the houſes; and EY 
extent of the ſquares, in two of ebich. ſeven fine ſtreets 
neet. On the ramparts are planted” two rows of trees, 
which form à very agreeable walk. The: river, Somme 
enters this city in three different channels; through the 
me number of bridges; ſo that after watering ſeveral 
parts of the town, theſe unite 1 n aa ny e. 
dt. Michael's bridge. 
The cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
of the fineſt and beſt embelliſhed in all France: 7 92 
jars, choir, | chapels, tombs, and- paintings, are particu- | 
Jaly adorned; and more eſpecially the principal entrance, 
which is flanked with two lofty towers, on which are 
placed ſeveral ſtatues. Among other relies they pretend 
to have here the heart of St. —— the Baptiſt, In this 
city is alſo a collegiate church, a chapter of St. Nicho- 
ls, fourteen pariſh-churches, ſeveral abbies and con- 
rents, and an academy of the ee 
yeral hoſpitals. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſbop of Rheims, and within his dioceſe,- beſides the | 
abore cathedral, are twelve collegiate churches; 17 
ſix abbies, fifty-fwe priories, ſeven hundred and fifty 
reories, one Td and three chapels of eaſe, and 
forty-eight communities. His annual revenue is thir- 
{ ty thouſand livres, and his taxation to the court of Rome 
is four thouſand-nine hundred florins, Hereis the ſeat of | 
a preſidial court, an independent bailiwic and provoſt- 
ſhip, an office for the finances, and a mint. In this city 
and the neighbouring villages, the inhabitants carry on a 
manufacture of ferrets, and alſo male a eonlideraple 
quantity of black and green ſoap-. 1 
Abbeville, that is, the Abbot's Town, is the capital of | 
Ponthieu, a diſtrict of Picardy, and is feated twenty fniles 
to the north-weſt of Amiens, and fifty-two to the ſquth e 
| of Calais, in a very delightful plain on the Somme, which 
divides itſelf into ſeveral biekbes; med parts the city in- 
to two main diviſions, the one towards the Low Coun- 
ties, and the other towards Normandy. It is alſo wa- 


—_— R 


or Taniere. The tide here flows up the Somme, to the 
height of about ſix feet, by which means, and its ſitua- 
tion, it is rendered a commodious port ; it wg wt 1 
teen miles from the Engliſh Channel. 

Abbeville was originally no more than a fark or manor 


— rw 


its name: it afterwards: became a borough, from the con- 
"= of people who came and ſettled in it. It is now 
well fortified, and encompalied with walls, which are 
oe with baſtions and large deepditches. The houſes 
uy of timber, old and-meanly built; it is like- | 
rg extremely dirty, and next to Amiens is the moſt po- | 
bo 0 town I all Picardy. It contains a collegi 
x 10 dedicated to St. Uſfrane, - which is a lofty ſtone 
—_ fourteen pariſh-churches, fifteen convents, a 
22 andery of the order of Malta, and a college. It 
„ court, with a bailiage, a foreſt- court, 
i = commerce, a court of admiralty, and a falt- 
earties © s It is conveniently ſituated for commerce, it 
and fo 2 a great trade in corn, oil, hemp, flax, cordage, 
1665, . 1 he woollen manufacture eſtabliſhed here in 
wel 3 r. Roberts, a Dutchman, has ſuceeeded ſo 
neſs Fe at preſent its cloths are little inferior in fine- 
e goodneſs to thoſe of England. In it are alſo 
ind oe J. Lautiful barragons, together with mocades, a 


kind of 
and fre N » Uimity, pluſh, e e ſpun wool, 


„% > aire dit. M0 nn ( 
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tered by the rivulets of Scardon, Sottins, and Corneille, | 


| vernor, a deputy- 


belonging to the abbey of St. Requier, from which it had 


eit was to be reſt 
one accordingly demanded it; but the Fancillor de 


virtue of the treaty 


70 LESTER 


: , | | ©» f. 
9 Reeg minutes weſt RG, one Hundred: 41 orty- 


ASSO ſeatetl in X mat 
'nafroweſt paft of the 1 Channel 
„ here only about fetten. Jeaguks d Aer e | 
r | ctalky eſiffs of Dover may be ſeen” in 9 
between Dover and Calais; g0 two: icket-bpats 
-| week, The figure of this city; intluding the ditzdel, 3785 


| 9blong ſquare, the two lofig ſides of which ars each 4b6u 


two hundred and t eur ches in len h; and the two, F 
ſhartelt about: idrjety 8 of the Lied Wall eh 
: wards the ſes, and very Uf well fStrified ; e other is tc #2 


wards the aid, args is defended opp Bed tined with 
ſtoneʒ and covered with haff- moon An deep ditches) fine 
or ten perehes broad, that can be filled either Wit kalt 
or freſh water, as they pleaſe. The ſhort ſide that lies op- 
poſite to the fort of Nieulai may be deſended by dats 
laid under water, and the other fide; call=d-the Wiebe 
| Gravelines, i is ſtill better fortified. . The whole i is encant-- 
paſſed by a covert ways and fort Nieuldi, Juſt i mention, 
ed, is ſaid to be a perfect piece of fortification id its kind 
dne it bias four baſtions, and from therice the whole countty 
about Calais may be laid under water in lefs than tw: 
ty-four hours. The citadel Has ſtill its antient circuit 
and ditches, but the chevalier de Ville has n 
with a new encloſure with three regular i Auch it 
is ſo? y ſituated, that it not only c: 5 4 
Lewis XIV. Eee at the hea i 
of ich ig 4 horn-wotk, defended By a half. bon, and 
encompaſſed by a wall, a deep ditch, and 5 p 
e, but bas ſeveral in- 


the town and fort, but IHkewiſe all be ne. gh 
. Ships enter the port by a long e 
er 


This port is very happil 
conveniences, for no VR can tel it without rünging 
2 great riſque ; it being almoſt choked! up, and there 1s, 
no road for ſhips to ride at anchor. The canal at Calais 


is, however; of great uſe to the inhabitants for 5 ha- 
vigation; for by means of this canal one may eaſily paſs 
by water from Calais to St. Omer's, Grarellles, Put: 
kirk, Bruges, and Ypres., However, notwith 
the convenient fituation of Calais, with reſpect to Age 
land and Holland, it is no leſs populous than might be Ex. 
pected, it being fuppoſed to contain only tive. 45 üland 
inhabitants. 8 
The ſtreets of Calais its Aris "7% well vv, and 
{abort with ſeveral tiouſes in the Modern t; In the 
is only one pariſh-church, which is à fine bund 
anc has a i ificent dome, and a very dene 
altar of marble ete is another church is tlie burbs. 
of St. Peter. It kia four convents, two communi jes for 
the inſtruction of youth, -atid'two' Alins-houles. © 
The inhabitants carry on a good trade in wine, brandy, 
ſalt, flax, horſes, and butter "They are exempt from all 
taxes, but the aſſeſſments for the repalrs of the 3 
tions and canals run hi The city has a particu 
try alt Sky ot; ; buf to. ego 
vernment of Calais belong A wry W f ariſh iſhes. * 
Edward III. King of England, took 55 city after a ine- 
morable ſiege in the year 1247; "2nd, after the Engliſh hs 
it in their poſſeſſion about two hun?red Jet it was 
taken by the duke of Guiſe in 1558. It was, Reeve, 
agreed by the treaty of Chareati-Cainbreſis that Calais 
ſhould continue in the hands of tlie F. bench Iuting the 
ſpace of eight „ after the expiration of "which term 
ed 15 the Engliſh, , Queen ein 
opi- 
tal refuſed to reftore it, under pretence that daring Tis 
firſt religious war in E france, which beg an three years af 
ter the above of -peace, the ngliſh had ſeized | 
Havre de Grace, and by this means 120 Fre the 
treaty, and forfeited their right to Calais, 125 the 
French kept, though the on ith did not. keep] avrs. e 
Grace, it being tetaken by the French. Albert, apc 1 
duke of Auſtria, and goreenbr of the Low. ountrie 
made himſelf maſter of Calais in the year 1596; but it 
was reſtored two years after to Henry IV. of France, by 
of Vervins. In ſhort, this City | 
was bombarded by the Engliſh. i in the years 1694, 1695, 


82 


| and 1696. 


1 5 


6 B Boulogne, 


1 


es 


* 7 '7 


Wb # 


._ Boulogne, Ant Geſoriacum, or Giſori 5 
7 pale $9 is. 2 827 of. 2 Aiie alles wii 
Boulonois, a particular government entirely independent 
vernor-gene of Picardy. This city ſtands | 
In at the mouth of the li river Liane, ſixteen 
ou Touth- welt of Calais. The harbour is very 
it Dus, with a narrow. ent into which mer- | 
ee, can only enter at time of flood; and St. John's 
ger beſos the city, for ſhip: 
bad, no. veilels being able ko weather it 

43 unleſs the wind blows from ſome point between, 
the north and ſouth-eaſt 3, for with all other winds the 
ſea is extremely rough and boiſterous. Here formerly 

a watch-tower, called by the French La Tour 
rat, the Tower of Orders, and by the Engliſh the |: 
Old 5 4 by to hat been firſt built by Julius Czfar, 


operon Charlemagne; but having | 
own, and in the room of it was 


5 ae. which ſerves for the dafence of the 


| 


harbour. 4, 
The city.i is di vided into the U < Upper and and Lower Town, 
the former of which is well ed with a ſtrong cita-| 


del, and in it are ſeveral public. ſquares and beautiful 
fountairis, 2 ng er with a palace, gh? 4 juſtice i is ad- 
OY: is alſo, a cathedral dedicated to the 
. more venerable for its antiquity than for 
n alſo the parochial church of St. Joſeph; 

= Ares, of St. Vilemar; beſides ſome monaſteries, a ſe- 
for the education of ſuch as deſign to take holy 
orders, and an t built at the expence of the fa- 
mily of Aumont: The Lower Town, in which there | 
are fewer perſons of quality than in the othes, is larger. 
and more conſiderable for its trade, it being chiefly in- 
habited by merchants and tradeſmen, and extends along 
te little port at the mouth of the river. The biſhop of | t 
this place is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims, 45 
has under his j lion two e and ſeventy- ſeven 
pariſhes, with one hundred and forty-ſeven chapels of 
a4 Rh 2 revenue of twelve thouſand livres, out of 
which te mY. fifteen hundred florins to the court of 


W - 1 
78 Lewis XI. furrendered this country 
av year 14: iy, declaring that for the future he and 
ors ſhould hold it 7 tn; her immediately as her 
5 mL xk. bag for homage | a golden heart at their 


crown ; in purſuance of which Lewis 


Ky foo 


XIV. paid twelve thouſand livres for himſelf and his fa- | 


ther Lewis XIII. 
N was taken b VIII. king of England, 
in the 1544, and e Bl to the rench 


king enry 11. by a treaty of peace in 1550, in conſidera- 
tion of his * paying three hundred thouſ d crowns, 1 


— 


sor. xIII. 


n. Situation, Er, Prog Rivers, and FRG Y 
hampagne ris; with a Deſcription of the princi 
Cities, * Troyes, Chalans, Landl, ant 2 "Hi pr * 
T HE province of Champagne is bounded on the 
north by Hainault and part of the biſhopric of 
Gut on the eaſt by Luxemburg and Lorrain; on the 
by Burgundy ; and on the weſt. by the Iſle of 
France al Picardy ; it being one of the moſt conſider- 
able provinces in the whole kingdom. This province ex- 
tends from the weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, or from Lagny to 
Bourbon, forty-fix Teagues in length, and from ſouth to 
north, or from Ravieres to Rocrois, about fifty- four. I 
derives its name from the large plains in its center, but 
its ge? oye are full 8 foreſts, hills, and mountains. 
This coun produces plenty of grain, but is particu- 
tarly famous 000 its wine, which FR a great 


ma and the natural commodities in which the in- 


habitants trade are corn, wine, iron, wood, and cattle, 
with hay, woollen and ſilk ſtuffs, linen, Ke. 

Its principal rivers are the Meuſe or Maeſe, which 
receives its ſource near the village of Meuſe; the Seine; 
the Maine, which riſes in Baſſigny; the Aube, which 
has its We on the frontiers; and the Aiſne or Aine. 


A SYSTEM; ar 
x In this country 


of war can come no farther, fou 


| ſtructure z its 


and m 
_ Fof Qurl 


SIE s Wi * 3 


. 


1 
. 


bilboptics.. It is IE : 
of accounts, and gbr N except the 
of gedan, which belongs 1 the parſiament | 
It has tea provincial 3nd diſtriet Sourts 


courts, two courts of min 


and a 
military . The 


this country are the 
Troyes, the antient An 

the © of the province, ry 
pagne, on the river Beine; 
ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and is p 


about ery be that 
pretty lar but far from: 


populous as formerly. 1 
fourteen n er 1 including the cathedral, 1 


two collegiate churches, with four abbies, ten convents, 
one e one ſeminary, and one hoſpital. The ca- 
thedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, is a very noble 
rung is in a ſine taſte, but the tower on 
the left · ſide of it has been left unfiniſhed. 
The city is ſurrounded with walls, but they are not 
kept in good repair; and formerly it had three caſtles, - 
from which it is ſuppoſed to have obtained its preſent 
name ; but there are now few remains of them left, The 
biſhop of Troyes is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Sens; 
his dioceſe contains three hundred and ſeventy-two pa- 
riſhes, ninety- eight chapels of cafe, with ſeventeen abbies ; 
his yearly revenue is fourteen thouſand hivres, and his tax- 
ation at the court of Rome is two thouſand florins. This 
city ſtill carries on a tolerable trade, eſpecially in linen, 
flax, hemp, and cotton fuſtians, canvas, wan and 9 
candles, needtes, ſerges, and tapeſtry, 
2 a a, a large C. ſeated on the Maine,” ina 2 fa} 
onois, ninety-five miles to the 
calt of of Paris. In this city is a cathedral, two chapters, 
eleven pariſh-churches, three abbies, nine convents, and 


there was till lately a college of Jeſuits, The biſhop; who 


is alſo, a count and peer, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and in his dioceſe are comprehended three hun - 
| dred and four pariſhes, ninety-three chapels of caſe, with 


nineteen abbies. His yearly revenue is twenty-four thou- 


ſand livres, and his taxation at Rome three thouſand 
florins. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in 
ſhalloons, which took their name from this place, and i in 
other woollen ſtuffs. 

Rheims, the antient D and Civitas Re- 
morum, the capital of a diſtrict called the Rheimois, is. 
ſituated ſixty-two miles to the north of Troyes, and 
eighty- five to the north-calt of Paris, and is one of the 
moſt antient and celebrated cities in the whole kingdom. 
It is about four 2 in 9 4 be _ 
ſeveral fine ſquares, lar ects, well but „ 

ar e theſe is the cathedral 
Ys which.is a fine ſtructure, though of Gothic 
architecture; the principal door is remarkable for its 
workmanſhip, and the great altar, at which-the en 
tion of the kings of France is performed, is plated wit 
gold. The treaſury of this cathedral muſt be very 8 
as every king at his coronation makes an offering 5 
The book of the Goſpel upon which the king takes x 
coronation oath, is faid "99 _ 3 er Ns 
tongue, and the cover is of gold ſet 1 — 1 
archbiſhop of this place is the. firſt duke and w__ . 
France, perpetual legate of the ſee of Rome, - 4 
mate of all Gallia Belgica. He alſo crowns the . eg 
has an annual revenue of. fifty thouſand livres, _ 
taxation at the court of Rome is four thouſar 3 
hundred and fifty florins. Here are alſo three aer be- 
churches, five abbies, nine convents, 2 eee 2 th 
longing to the order of St. Anthony, 2 1 
the knights of Malta, and, till the Js eſuits gu 
they had here a large ſeminary, 2 and a fine SITES * 
he abbey 


one of the nobleſt belongi ing 

and on the altar of its c 

which at the baptiſm of Clovis, in 496, | 
migius, they pretend was brought: 
dove, at the prayer of that ſaint, 
great that he was unable to get to font wi 


1 


Franck 


. * 
„ - 
1 * 1 
. « . 
- 


| is phial is of a dark red glaſs, about the length the provincial 
ol. e gearly 25 ſmall 1.and Auxerre, and che diſtrict of Bar- ſur- 
alone Ander bottle, It has a gold ſtappet, and is fix- hict he parliament of Paris, The 
42 4 perforated ſquare calket faſtened pn ſiher | itates of the. country, canſiſting of the repreſentatives of 
chien it being ſeen oply-through, a,cryRal cover place? 8s: and comnone, mob regalar 9; Every - 
' the caſket. . The oil is faid te be rg en dry, bat on] three years by weft from the king, in order to raiſe the | 

of France a ſmall quantity of-it | ſums required of them. e. Tak 


"erp unction of a king 
i jon. The univerſity here was founded, in the year 


. ſpitals. The city carries on a 


bread, It has 1 

de bear the names of ſo many pagan deities, namely 
of Mars, of the Sun, and Ceres. | 

Sens, the cum 
z diſtri called the Seno 
is large | 
for trade, This city 
revenue amounts to fifty 
to the court of 


nois, is ſeated on the Y'onne; and 


5 2 0 | 

but not very populous, though it is well-lituated 
* is the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe: 

y thouſand liyres, and its taxation 


I 9 . 2. 88 FE * ie 
of the antients, the capital of 


* 


Rome is ſix thouſand one hundred and 


fixty-ſix florins. I he cathedral, which is dedicated to 
dt. Stephen, is admired for its ſtately front, it being 


adorned with various figures 
account of its rich C „ it tomb the m 
nificence of the high altar, where is a table of; gold en. 


ied with precious ones, on. high i repreſent 


es and lofty towers; as alſo. on 
„ antien tombs, and the mag- 4 ..;. 


n relievo the four Evangeliſts, together with St. Ste- 


- phen, There are here allo ſixteen, pariſh-churches, five. 


abbies, nine convents, and there Was till lately a collegs 


- $ 2 we 


7 * 


Several councils have been 


. - 


contains a provincial diſtrict and foreſt-court, together 


with a ſalt-office. ; ; rr If: 2 5396 JIG & Fig 2036514 Labs. 
Meaux, in Latin Meldi, the capital of a diſtrict called 


| Brie Champenoiſe, is ſeated on the river Marne, twenty- 
five miles to the north- eaſt of Paris, and contains a pro- 
vincial and diſtriẽt court, a ſalt-office, &c. It has alſo a 


oeneral-lieutenant, and a particular 5 The 
| biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, his dio- 


i > 


4 


FFF 
beld in this city, one of 


the moſt famous of which, is that in the year 1140. It of Rome twelve 


ceſe is divided by the river. Marne into two large arch- 


deaconries, to each of which belong three rural deane- 
ries; under theſe are nine abbies, ſeven chapters, and 
two hundred and twenty-ſeven pariſhes.  'Fhe biſhop's. 
annual revenue amounts to twenty-two thouſand livres, 
and his taxation at the court of Rome to two thouſand 
forins. Beſides the cathedral there are in this city one 
chapter, five abbies, ſeveral; convents, one alms-houſe, 


and one hoſpital, = ©, 9. 
; ; | E 24 2.4 
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f the Government of Burgundy; its Name, Situgtion, Er- 


tent, Rivers, Government, and a Deſcription of the prin- 
pal Cities; particularly Dijon, Autun, and Trevaux, the 
pital of the ſmall Principality of Dombes. FT 


URGUNDY, called by the French Burgogne, de- 
res its name from the Burgundians, who, towards 
the beginning of the fifth century, ſettled in Swiſſerland 
and Franche Comte, whence ſprealing themſelves to- 
Fas the rivers Soane and Rhone, th : erected a king- 
47x of their own, which was N rs reduced by the 
no b. the Franks, This country is bounded on the 
2 Champagne, on the eaſt by Franche Comté, on 
e louth by Lyonnois, and on the weſt by the Bour- 
; wane dr, Nivernois. It extends from eaſt to weſt 
3 . N leagues, and from north to ſouth 
[tis very fertile in 
cular excelient wine. 


e rivers here are the Seine; the Dehune, whic 
runs i .3 the Dehune, which 
fone the Soane; the Brebince, or Bourbince, which 
———— the lake of Longpendu ; with the Ar- 
bang. Duche, and Tille, with ſeveral mineral 
la this | . 
government are fou 
and provincial courts A, 


corn and fruit, prod ucing in parti- 


r biſhoprics. _ The diſtrict 
are ſubordinate to the parliament of 


In this city are ſeven p 


4 * 


MEE ob OTC Tra t3 ts Þ 
- © P * 5 « « - 
capital of the country, and 


houſes are handſome, and the churches * 


ly, and ſquares. beautiful. The neighbouring country. is 


fruitful, pleaſant, and watered by the rivers Suſon and 
Ouche; the firſt of which is but a rivulet, and, after 
running through the city moat, paſſes through the city, 
itſelf, where it falls into the 2 i e e 

i{h-chucches, four abbies, 


three large hoſpitals, or alms-houſes, ſeveral convents, 
with a chapel in which is kept a ſuppoſed miraculous - 
hoſt ; and the Jeſuits had here a magnificent houſe. 
There are in this city likewiſe an academy of ſciences; 
and in 2723 college of law was alſo erected. here 

The walls alks before. the city are à quarter of a league in 
length, . planted; with three rows of linden- trees, and 
e a delightful. grove. This. city is the re- 
ſidence of the governor, the parliament, an intendancy, 
a taillage- office, a provincial, ſupreme, and particular 
court, a ſalt - office, &. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the 


* 


archbiſhop of Lyons, and enjoys a revenue. of eighteen 
conan [fvres's ar, out of Thich he pays to the court 


ome ty hundred and nd Ap florins. 
Autun, the Auguſtodunum of the antients, ſtands on 
an eminence. near three hills on the river Arux, and is 
about a mile in length and as much in breadth. It con- 


ſiſts of the Upper city, which is commanded by Mount 
Cenis, and e e city, in which is the citadel, _ 


* — 83 0 


"Ex 


| triumphal arches, with a circus and 
the remains of a 1 6K 
has been a tomb. nat at tes 6k; 0 
Auxerre, in Latin Antiſſiodorum, the capital of the 
earldom of Auxerrois, is ſituated on a hill near the river 
Vonne, ninety- two miles to the ſouth of Paris. It has a 
provincial and foreſt court, a chamber of tythes, a ſalt- 
office, &c. and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Sens; his dioceſe contains two hundred 
and thirty-eight pariſhes, and he has a yearly revenue of 
thirty-five. thouſand livres, out of which he p:ys four 
thouſand four hundred florins to the court of Rome. His 
palace is a moſt noble ſtructure. In this city are alſo a 
collegiate and eight pariſh-churches, five abbtes, fix con: 
vents, one commandery of the knights of Malta; and, till 
the expulſion. of N they had a ſeminary and 2 
college in this city; there are here likewiſe two hoſpitals. 
This place, by means of the Yonne, carries on a good 
. : > 1 ft 
| Trevoux, the antient Tivurtium, the capital of the 
principality of Dombes and of the caſtellany of Trevoux, 
is ſeated on, a hill, by the Saone,,a hundred and eighty- 
eight miles to the ſough-by-welſt of Paris, and is the re- 


fi 
/ 


ence of a governor, a parliament, a diſtrif-courr, and 
| a mint, 


: * L 


tion on one of the highwa eb e 
Saul, and which hefe di 


eoin money, and impoſe 


a mint. ir u d wo have deriva its name ſrom its Revs). 
ppa made into 


es into 3 branches“ It 
thre® cynvetie,>atid un Hoſpitals © 


Has one chapter} 
This city; with the little 
XP ani duke of Maine, and was 
an abſolute principality. Henee the pride uf 
has the power of life and deach, can 9 


ſubject, chough he as his own'parliament, His 


revenue is about'a hundred and fifty thouſand Hires; 40 


this lictle'ptihcipality-is Ain 4 deter 
18 hang e Kae, e 155 7. 


„ 


25 8 Gaara, 7 Lyomais with 0 _ Doe 


"YoNNOS is boned on io þ Berg FR 
on the eaſt it is ſeparated by the Sound and 55 
from Dauphine, on the ſouth it is bounded by Vivara 
and Velais, and on the weſt by Auvergne. It Som: 
prehends the three ſmall provinces of Lyohtivis, B eau- 
Jolois, and Forez; and produees corn; e nd fru ns} | 


particularly an execllont- kind of "large Elisfmitts 
The principal rivers are the Rhone, Soatiet an Lie; 


marrons. 


beſides ſeveral ſmall ones, as the Furan, Azerque, Rhin, prayers; inftead of money. Phe nunnery of St. P 
Lignon, &e. Here is alſo a mine of oy and 1 Ja fine firuQure, and the pariſh-chuach of St. Niege b 1 


with ſeveral mineral ſpringss. 

The courts of this government res bee to | 
the civil law, and appeals from them lie to the patti 
ment of Paris. Beſides its goverhor and ge 5 £ 
tenant, it has two ſub- rnors, one de uf -Yoritigis 
and Beaujolois, the — Forez. 

We ſhall begin with Lyonnois, which is about twelve 
F rench leagues in length, and ſeven in breadth. 

Lyons, n Latin Lugdunum, che capital of the Lyon-|« 


nois, and of the whole government, Rands fifteen miles 
to the north of Vienne, in Dauphin, at the conflux of wilitary implements; here are alſo three forts, but one 


the Soane and the Rhone; the former runs thro” a part 


of the city, and has two bridges of wood, and a narrow 
one of ſtone ; but the ſtone bridge over the Rhone i is a 
noble ſtructure. The city is about a fourth as large 
as Paris, and is very populous; but moſt the ſtreets 


are narrow. The houſes, Which are faid to amount 10 
four thouſand, ate generally high and well built, but 


diſgraced by the rn and mean appearance of their 
paper windows; and 


| _— thouſand ſouls. 


In Lyons are ſeveral fine ſquares, in one of which is 


the town-houſe, themoft elegant in Europe, which 1 
begun in 164), and finiſhed in 1655. It is a large build- 


ing in the form of an oblong ſquare, and on each fide 


of the front is a wing four hung red and twenty feet in 


length. In the middle of the front is a tower, with a 


cupola on the top, and in the angles project two large 
pavilions. The great gate is adorned with two columns 
of the Tonic order, and leads into a large hall arched 
over, where are to be ſeen' the buſts of 
Charles VIII. and Henry IV. with the pictures of all the 
_ of France of the name of Lewis: the roof is alſo 
finely painted. There are here likewiſe the conſular 
chamber, where the provoſt and the four echevins uſually 
fit ; the hall where the. merchants hold their meetings; 
and i in another hall are the pictures of the echevins. Fe. 
fore the houſe is a handſome ſquare, in which i is a large 
fountain. 

The cathedral of Lyons in dediekted to St. John, and 
the chapter conſiſts of gentlemen of the beſt families. 
They boaſt of their having formerly had ſeveral kings 


And princes, who were members of it; particularly in the 


thirteenth century, when at one time they had the ſon 


of an emperor, nine ſons of kings, fourteen ſons of dukes, 


thirty of counts, and twenty of barons. To this chap- 


ter belong not =_ the cathedral, but the churches of St. 1 


Stephen and the Holy Croſs. The cathedral is indeed a 


large ſtruct me, particularly famous for its clock, which, 
Eke that at Straſburg, is celebrated for the variety of its 


A s rs TIM Oo GEOGRAPHY, 


yore pieces * architecture in Europe. Their cha 


are ſaid to contain above | to him. He has alſo ſix biſhops for his ſuffragans, with 


ilip the Fair, | amounted to eighteen thouſand; but in 1698, this num- 


3 nei 
motions, moſt of e 84 f ct 
cock "at the top elappet his 


ptineipality of Dombes; hi Cu 


What taxes he pleaſes om Kis] thir 


£4 tt 0 pa 
——4 is an piep egen ons of the boſdeſ 
| | Jear-picce| of lapis-tazuhiiand anexcellent e | 
; by Blanchard; Their library is'a fpaciou r 
apartment, in which are aboüt 0b nes, 
amen which are ſome manuſeripts of th oF "4 
very untient; but one of the moſt valuable E pieces is 3 
ge of Flix Natural Unftory, of Conſiderable 
1 8 
thou the gte of ft. Jaſtes; is ſuburb 
the' 3 Carmelites have a hp ib ein 
with Tpacibus gardens, from which there is 2 fine pro- 
ſpect of A 94 5 in theif church is all altat of a agate and 
| lapis-lazuli. Capliichins have alf the Sip 
| miracles of their ſaint 5 on the walls or 15 eloi- 
| ter, among which is one of his paying hisapothecary with 


adorned with ſeveral fine ine pieces tans x eq by Le Brun. 
r 


+ © In one of ian ſta 

| braſs of . La Belle Cour e e 
and near it are a mall and a .delj htful walk. 1. Mo- 
nument of the two Lovers ſtands on thettier fide of the 
Soane, and feems t6 Have been e Roman building, 
conſtructed with very large ſtones. The Fryats in 1208 
as very importunate beggats, coming into the chambers 


of ſtrangers. 
The arſenal Bere is A fine building, welf stored with 


of them is on itoned, and that ſerves for the priſon 
af the eit n this ci are ſtill to be ſeen ſome re- 
| mains of Lomain antiq tics, as baths, aquedudts, and- 

part of an amp airbag, 
This place ih an archbiffiopric, & and an intendency 
"other courts. Its arch- 


a mint, with a provincial an 
.biſhop is primate over the archbiſhoprics of Rouen, 


Tours, Sens, and Paris; ſo that appeals lie f om them 


| a dioceſe of ſeven hundred and ſixty- ſour pariſhes, and a 
revenue of forty-eight thoufand livres, out of which be is 
taxed by the court of Rome three thouſand florins ; and 
befides the title of  archþiſh Py. he has that, of count of 
Ly ons. 1 13 118 
Jin the city lis ſome m mountains, which being yarie- 
gated with.convents, ſeats, * and vineyatds, Lon 
Aa ve delightful roſpect. 
oit of the inhabitants are makers of filk, gold, and 
filver laces. ' Formetly the looms. in and about this city 


ber was found reduted to four thouſand. It is ſtill, how- 
ever, In great repute for the above man ufactures, parti- 
| cularly for its bombaſines, which are admired fot 92 
beautiful luſtre; and its trade extends not only over a 
France, but even to Spain, Italy, Swilſerland, — 
and the Netherlands. WM 
5 Forez, the next divifion of this province, is 10 
in extent to Lyonnois and Beaujolois put 7 5 5 
has only ED ſmall towns.. Its capital is * 
ſituated on the little river Ve ika, ſeventeen miles . 
ſouth-weſt of Lyons, and has ſeveral courts of Vit 
and public offices : it has alſo a collegiate « church, 
ſome other churches and convents. length 
Beaujolois is a diſtrict ten F rench leagues in : 
and eight in breadth, | This is a very fruitful coun wr 
Its capital is Ville Franche, which is ſeated on yl 2 
river Morgon, near the Soane ; and has a m : 25 
church, and an 1 of the Nane Arts, wit 
public offices. SECT. 
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the bt 0 
Mediterranean. | 


The eaſtern coaft from Ag 


pes s them with the.preſent. The figure of this c 


irregular 3 its extent, however, from eaſt ta r 
computed at about A be“ Tei; ues, but fi . 
1 ten an 


twelve; but in the e ward it is almoſt thirty, | 


15 to ſouth in the narro art ĩt is 


md to the eaſtward near thirty-two.” 


- + The winds in this country are TE Fendt, 
Along tlie ſouthern toaſt, Which is properly 2 e 


extending from Toulouſe'to che fea, generally blows 


welt wind, though it is ſometitnes north and bath 
foutt-welt, This wind ally increaſes, ' and being 
cool refreſhes the country in ſummer. The inhabitants 
all it Cirs, in conformity to its antient name Circius. 
Oppoſite to this blows anotherfrom'theeaft or ſouth· eaſt, 
wich is called Autun. This is firſt — — near Nar- 
bonne, and at Caſtelnaudari it ib very violent: This 
wind, being hot, càuſes head lachs, Joſs of + appetite, 
and ſeems to ſwell the whole body. Küche eam part of 


| 'val- 
| ly thro? which it runs from nortit to ſouth: and is called 
Biſe, or Black. Sometimes, in direct oppoſition tothe lat- 
ter, blows a ſea-wind; which is uſuall accompanied: with 
a drizzling rain; but when dry, has the ſame morbid and 
uedoc: beſides, in the 
Leucate to the Rhone, 
ſea-breezes conſtantly ſet in, at nine or ten o'cleck-in the 
morning, and, to the great refreſhment of the air, laſt 
til about five in the evening. Laſtly, it is alſoobſervable, 
thitat the foot of the Pyrenees, near the village of Blaud, 
ma narrow valley wholl 'envVitoned with mountains, 
except towards the weſt, and through certain 
Penings two or three hundred paces wide, blows a 
11 cool weſt or north-weſt gale, Thich chiefly-prevails 
ummer, and then only in the night. In clear and 
vam weather this gale is much ſtronger than in a thick 
ad cold air. In ſummer it cools' the whole: valley, 
45 in winter prevents white froſis j and, as it : blows 
ne in the night, the inhabitants of "the village of Blaud | 


Languedoc is frequently felt a cold and very ſt 
ew which follows the courſe of the Rhone in 


efects as the Autun in Upper Lang 
heat of ſummer, from the coaſt of L 


ein winnow their corn at no other tim. 


que, There are here alſo lead and iron mines. 


ennes, which are o 


teſtants, 


it, and e wine; with large plantations of 


Th 
praiſed in ey here tread out the corn in the 


lireweg under 
iz es to ſave the trouble of chopping it.- 


dite, and a Deſcription of the . Gol Pont 4. 
* +, 


7 ANGUEDOC'is boundeton the caſt by the IR 
L which ſeparates it from Provence and Dauphine ; 
on the north by Lyennois, Auvergne, and Guienne; 
on the welt a part of it is divided by the Garonne from 
apart of Gatte and on the fouth it terminates on 
# RoulMlon aud Foix, and alſo on the 
e as far as) 
de Rhone is remarkably increaſed, the ſe having. re- 
ited from it conſiderably, as evidently appears on con- 
ſulting the accounts of àntient aphers with. reſpect 
to the ſituation of feveral of its maritime places, and com- 
; tion im hot Oũl. 


Om province produces ſome very beautiful marble, 
in ſeyeral places in Lower Languedoc are ſound tur- 
' | mouths as large as à man's body into an arched aquedu 


This country is ver from mountainous, | particularly the 
be: t and very ſteep; yet 
el 2 were, ow hea uarters of the Pro- 
und in people. It. of corn; 
fin — — rwo hundred fathoms in length, a hundred and 
fifty in breadth, with the depth of ſeven feet; and out 


8 mulberry -trees, the latter for filk-worms, and the for- 
of this baſon it is eonyeyed by means of Auices, as well 


m 
| Ae oil, though this laſt is inferior to that of Pro- 


manner 

Nr the Eaſt, by eauſing a number of mules and 
o turn round a circle upon the grain, which is 

into ſmall wears, and afterwards: alſo: tread: the fave 


the] times of à yellow colour; but the een re p16 
is uſually ſown in February; and requires 3 


: 
4 


— 4 


the ſun, are feduced to a powder, which ern 


2 U. 1 *Vͤ* 
the Lak may be [reckoned . 
(are produdts of the ſoil may be [reckoned 


in Upper edoe. 

Wir Bas in its root u uh an inch thick, and a foot 

Na a foot and a half in length, with five or ſix leaves 

r that ate à foot Jong, | 
| broad.” The flower repreſents a role ears an ob 

| long ſeed; oe lors; dir the Pine; hnkelt, | 


with great cafe after it begins to 
| herb is ripe, it is cut off cloſe to the ground, and rote 
diately pounded td 4 paſte; which is made up into 
cakes, or balls; and theſe,” when thoroughly dried in 


beautiful and laſting blue. 
-1-Thefork-tree is atfo one of the edicts of this coun- | 
try, though it is alſo found in Spain and Italy. The 
ſtem of this tree is from'two'to four feet high, wen its 
farther g 5 generally checked. At top of its 
ſtem grow a conſidetable number of ſtraight ſu bots; which 
are ſuffered to riſe five or fix feet, and about the third 
year are cut into the form of three-pronged forks; and 
in the fixth, ſeventh, and freq pe 
when they have completed their growth, ale | 
cut off cloſe to the fem and Nr a ſecond F. 


: There are here ſeveral petibdical and medicindl ſprings. 
| The prinicipal rivers are the- Rhone; the Garontie, which 
iſſues from the mountains; the Aude; the 
Farne, which proceeds from the Gevaudan ; the Allier, 
which riſes in the ſame country; and the Loire, which 
iſſues from the Vivarez, and falls into the Mediterranean. 
The royal canal formed 9 — to make a commumi- 
cation between the ocean and the Mediterranean ſea, 
that veſſels might paſs from one ſea into the other with- 
out going round by Spain, is one of the nobleſt works 
that any country has ever produced, and therefore de- 
ſerves on ample deſeription. Under Lewis XIV. Ri- —_— 
:quet; after employing twenty years in a minute conſidera- #7 8080 
tion of particular, during which he had no other . wm 
- counſellor than his gardener, completed his ; which i 
he executed between:the- years 1666 and 1 
This canal begins at the harbour of Cottomecds Ve- 
diterranean, and traverſes the lake of Thau, and a quar- 
ter of a mile below Toulouſe is conveyed by three ſluices 
into the Garonne. It is forty French leagues in length, 
and every where fix feet deep; ſo that a cargo of eighteen 
hundred quintals may be forwarded to any place upon it, 
and its breadth; from one bank to the other, is a hundred 
and forty-four feet.” In the whole canal are fixty- four 
large ſluices, of which conſiſt of two, three, and 
four aller erer by means of evans 'tho-water is con- 
fined in the riſi | 
At St. 3 a of a made below-Reve, * - 
tween bo rocky hills, that are in the form of a balf- 
moon, is a large 'reſervoir twelye hundred fathoms in 
length, five hundred in breadth, and twenty deep, the 
| whole ſurface being ſix hundred and eighty - ſeven thou- 
- ſand four hundred and thirty- eight feet. Into this baſon 
of water the rivulet of Laudot, which runs down the 
hills, is received, and encloſed by a wall two thouſand 
- four hundred feetlong, ahnadred andthirty-twoin height, 
and twenty-four feet thick, having a ſtrong dam defend- 
ed by a ſtrong wall: of free- ſtone. Dae t dam runs a 
an arched reaching to the main wall, where three 
large cocks, of caſt braſs, are turned and ſhut by means 
of iron bars; and theſe cocks diſcharge the water mo 
here it runs through the outer wall, and when got be⸗ 
yond it goes under the name of the river Laudot, con- 
 tinuing its courſe to the canal called Rigole de la Plaine. 
From thence it is conveyed to another fine reſervoir near 


f 
1 


to the Mediterranean ſea as to the ocean, according as 
the canal wants it. Though the above cocks. remain 
open for ſome months ſucceſſively, yet there is no viſible 
dimmution of the water in the great reſeryoir. Near 
Benieres _ eight ſſuices, which form a regular and 
6 | | 


grand 


: «4 
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A SYSTEM. WR GEOGRAPHY. „ 
ins hee and fo and 4 Toulouſe, or Thoulouſe, the capital of I. ; 
means of [IEA ON .crofs |} and one of the moſt antient cities in the kin 

their v on canal. * gdom, i; 

; etween Bezieres and Gap is che Mal forty ſeconds and in one d. 

Pas, arbere the canal is conveyed for the of a ey Ao Frag wag de 
7 fo 22 eut into I 

| ſaid: to be the largeſt c 


Ear boru 
4 moſtly broad, and. the e 


| 8 eee and thoug fok 
| geber, hy no bare acquire 9 
ere ee than they make it their r 8 
elf, with . council, and to lay afide all commerce.” 


ndency and receiver 
er office, of a governor, a provincial court, a ropal 
an 


walty, a foreſt-court, a mint, and other Adnan, 
Tal ie, ; © i ally th rhdevee of an archbiſhop, ada 
| liament of the 1 


rains ge bundred and | 


n S Ea 
The cathedral is an antient — 


Dope, of * wy oY — . 2 
This canal coſt thirteen, millions. of livres, part 


ee rage a0 
auer, | St. James the ounger, though St.] OO RE 
tors, receivers, 3 in alſo boaſts of being e tha 
annually. amount to one handred houland | ap fe Near this city 
church 2 e ee 
ow 2 | 


pw i ey me wag Fs de | Wi 
trade, the Montpellier, by means river Leg, lites h. 
and th lakes near i, carries 0n,at the harbour ee Domini 
rr in all Languedoc; but the 

_ who —— roy The I her 
- - province princ conſiſts of manufactures and other 
goods. Dr Italy; 
oil to Swiſſerland and Germany ; and, when the harveſt | 
eee 1 corn to Italy. and Spain; dried 
=e at to Twain nnd Algines 5 and | 


| — — ; Genmany and the e = Franc 
Towards the middle of the none : 


mation made an extraordinary progreſs in this country; taug | 

but was ſoon attended with civil war, and all the — | of polite literature, founded by royal 
of 'perfecution, which was carried on here with. 16943 it is 
fury than in other parts of France; and Lenguodoe- wes | members or fellows, mo 
the ſcene of continual troubles aps cruelties for above | poetry. "Lis e 4cony robutf 


is _W Wy TE WC SES 


chan in the whole Kingdom idea there are hill in this they — old and 
province 2 great number of ſecret Proteſtants. flowers, Son he ing es by writ 


The . — ond | the beſt copy of verſes... 
being in- Languedoc 4 archbiſhaps | Tbe above ſociety meet in the 33 acc 
ens nel] econ 2 ſpacious building called the Capitolium, in which fe 
t | is a white marble ſtatue of Clementia, who iz fad # 
a | have inſtituted the above-mentioned Floral priges in 
I Rong inferior courts. ſu to tho — year 1540 . The ball of this future is e wi 
_ which are the - Toulouſe, 1 buſts of ch ultrous e - 
6 ontpellier. o- | as two Gathic kings, ome accounts 
vernors of diſtricts here reſemble the bailifs in the other | and ſeveral diſtinguiſhed civilians. . There ar knee 
and are eight in number. Every diſtrict bas | ſerved five large parchment folios, finely, witten -4 
0 gu N — Vigveries i F Wee ** 


In alſo a fi foreſt , 4 1288 to the 7 
courts. it is a ſuperior court, IRR A ee 


1 The ſtone over the Garonne, which ia 
and thirty-five fathoms long, and twelve — 
ſeven arches of different ders hat age. 
| tons, which are of ſtone, is wholly halt Ie 
this city are made Bergamo carpets, — 
Nifmes, Alais, Mende, Puy, Viviers, and Uſez. It has | er with ſome {light ſilk and woollen l 
alſo nine inferior governors, each of which has his te- Narbonne, the antient Narbo, ue ec 
— pe e the Gall —— — e ” — kj 
he Places in nous are - | which through it, and joi 
* "a | - | the refudiqos of dn archbilteg, whoſe | 
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St. Paul, 2 — 0 of = c wh 
The reins of, | 
of 9 the 1. 20 — 
e garden is 2 beautiful Roman ſepulchre 


1 
„in Latin Mons Peffalanus, is ſe on, 
the river Lez, miles to the n 

4 K ET = Es 

in all Languedoc. It contains a cham taxes 

6 a treaſurer's office, a, 
| 
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7 
py 


FT 
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compts, with an intendency 
= ice, a ſheriff's our orgs Lip iaags, ef 
rack mint, &c. has many 
narrow, Which is 


particularly when. 


1 


S 


uri 4 Aa. the 
ms Lewis the Great, which en 5 
the pleaſant walk of Peyron, in — uel- 
4 wo of that monarch in bronze, upon 
of 2 greyiſh white marble. Laporte? us 071 
— 4 bs of him. The city gate leading 
ſquare is built in the form of a triumphal arch 115 
bikop of this place is ſuhject to 3 90 ar- 
bene; his dioceſe contains a hundred and ſeven pariſhes | 
ks revenue is thicty-two thouſand liyres;and he is taxed 
the court of Rome four thouſand florins. 
The univerſity here is particularly Et >; 
k being founded 2 . Eeoa whe { 
i the year 1180. I he cel . 
ks, with which all doctors of p e gum of Peer 
ns their degrees, has long ſince Take to bean angina, 
he ſtudents having, from time to time, cut off little fl; 
3 now uſed in eo be. of Fog te Je or 
ubſtitute. In 1706, aroyalacadem pwr 
founded here, and 1 
— — 90 Men 0 
2 principal ed in making verdigris, I 
mities, filks, 12 ſtuffs; have alſo a con- 
ſcerable trade in wool brought from the Mediterranean, 
1 —5 aquavitæ, Hungary- water, cinnamon- water, &c. 
is city formerly belonged to the Proteſtants, as one 
hn 2 — — and IV. Xl 
them is and other laces, his ſon Lewis 
2 N defence in Ea 
gniac, or Frontignan, a ſmall town: ſeated 
— IT — miles to the ſouth- . the a 
lontpell; lier, is remarkable for its excellent muſcadine 
Mae, its jar- raiſins, and its handſome town-houſe. This 
os 2 by the Engliſh Frontiniac. The above 
Which IS called. ne, is twelye leagues. 
a kngth, and ſeparated from the ſea only by a narrow 
vi of land ; but in one place has a communication 
vibthegulfof Lyons, iagtoDr. Buſchingy | 
T not its name from the City of Lyans, which is eas. 
— Siance from the ſea, but from the 
1 ſtorms ſo frequent in this ſhallow part of the 
lon des ins pr » and which da de hips ug d 
— or Nimes, uh A large tity, 
1 Bee to the north of Montpellier, is very pleafant- 
by it having on one fide hills covered with 
ue in anal man, e The ſtreets 
Seneral vs but kept pretty clean, and the | 


s from the dead, 8,94 2 


made | conſiſts of eleven arc 
and fixty-ſeyen in height; and is of ſuch an extraordi- 


the ſpring 


0. 1 + 


RATS: Rr Osche the in. 
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e thoutand 5 4 


out of which his taxation at the court of Rome is twelve 
| hundred florins. In this city are ſeyeral convents, and it 


|| babitants are ſecret 
SES ce the arch bbif 
N p 18 to arc 
| his dioceſe contains two huhdied 


hop of Nacho, 


bonne; a 


has an annual revenue of 


had a jeſuits college; it has an academy of polite litera- 
+ unded in 1682; and is defended by a citadel con- 
ing 


of theſe 
of any in 


monuments its of antiquity : one of the principal 


un dam 


Europe. It  bul 

t a. built of 1E the outſide of which 
ſtones are in many places of an amaz- 

2 ngth an it is two tories high, and has 

columns in each ſtory ; on theſe * 


he fieps 


ſixty arches 
their cornices are to be ſeen the Roman 
gures of Romulus and Remus ſucking a wolf. 
206 ſeats are ruined, and the area filled with houſes. Over 
0 


8 winged Priapus, and he Agr of 2 woman 
a bridle. 


| hots 
Iba antiquities are an oblong 1 


liſhed with thirty-two columns of the Corinthian order, 


ſuppoſed to BE on Non 


ge of otina, conſort A temple cons 
2 beautiful free-ſtone,  abore half of which 
$ I 


Diana; avd 


SEES 


| this Irv ingular tc 
h, r os (a 


a a Cane It is remarkable, that the 


found here are ſtruck off; 
which is imputed. ak the Goths, who, on their 5 
bf this country, are ſii — to have done ww þ 

inſult of the anghty ex enemy they had ſubdu 


of all the Roman 


Eſplanade or walking-place without the city, is ph 


delightful. 


At no great diſtance from the city; and a mile and 2 


half from the market- town of Remoulins, is a bridge 


called the Pont du Guard, a molt valuable piece 0: Ro- 
man antiquity, it being part of the great aqueduct. by 
which the of Eure was carried. the 
hours diſtance to Niſmes, and there diſtributed in the 


amphitheatre, public 2 and n The 


in above 


0. 


| afford 3 free paſlage to the water of the {pr 


mentioned from one mountain to the other: 


conliſts of 'of arch, þ uilt one 
Ines over IE river «#4 and. thus con- 


ping wore 


part conſiſts of fix arches, four hundred and 1 abt 


t in length, and eighty- three in height. The ſecond 
— 25 5 fifl n= feet in diameter, 


| nary width, that, beſides N 0 ich the 1 


part or range of arches. reſts, - 
way leading throngh it, ſecured by a wo 1 
third range, which reſts on the ſecond pre ve -. 
dred and eighty- five feet and a half in con 
thirty-five arches, each of which is ſeventeen feet in 
diameter ; and over this uppermoſt range runs the aque- 


duct, which is of ſuch a height and lde, that with 


a little inclination of the body may walk in it. 
The whole is of a very hard and * — e free · ſtone. From 
an eminence towards Uzez, a {mall epiſcopal town near 
of Kure, are here and there ſeen entire * 
of arches, all which belong to this vaſt aqueduct. 
is a ſmall place ſeated on the Vidourle, 


| tween which. and the town of Sauve, at the foot o 


mountain Agar the river, is a periodical ſpringg which 

runs and , intermits twice in twenty-four. hours. The 

flow laſts ſeven hours twenty-five minutes; and the i inter- 

miſfion five hours. This is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned | 

2 cave or reſavoir in the en, which being fille 
every 


of four baſtions. There are here ſuch a multitude 
chiefly | of manufacturers, that its cloth and filk trade alone ex- 


ceeds that of the whole 
In the city and its note ſeveral uffrious, 


entrance are two half bulls cut in ſtone, alſo a 


ength of nine. 


the high rocks on both 7c 2 er, ſo as to 


— 


for all difo 


422 


ber bene Aicharges itil tho a cabal in the « 
224 fe ſiphon. Corp Tay d «0 mineral, | 
- ag} whin liad#37 Rd for bathing ſe contains con. 


ſiderable gon TS fulphur,” uted very good | | eas 


In Langtede A 
the Albigenſes genfes take their name, they bei 
— ang who ſo early as the eleven 
popery, and adhered to the doctrines of the Goſpel, 
am the violent perfecutions which their integrity drew 
upon them.” The count A1 1 plenty of corn, 
wine, fruit, and faffron'; le are poor. 
The capital of this cou is Alby, which ftands on 
an eminence near the river res; it is the refidence of | b 
an archbiſhop, and has a royal tribunal, with ſeveral 
other courts. Fhis dioceſe contains three hundred and 
twenty-ſeven 'pariſh-chorches, and the annual revenue 
of the archbiſhop amounts to ninety-five thouſand livres, 
out of which he pays two thouſand florins to the court 
of Rome. He is lord alſo'of the city; though the big 
and low juriſdiction, and the high domains, are in 
ow 9 8 the richeſt and 
fineſt buildings in ngdom : the epiſcopal palace 
| iv alſo very — - The walk called I Lice, à little 
above the city, is extremely pleaſant, End the little ton 
of Chateauvieux forms a handſome ſubufb. At a coun- 
ell held here in 1175 the dofrines of the Albigenſes were 


"Als © Ale 1 

Alais, or Alez, is a pr populous ſeated * 

on the river Gardon, W ke miles to ng of. 

Montpellier. It is the fee of a biſhop to the 

archbiſhop of Narbonne, who has an anmual fevenue of 
fixteen thouſandJivres, out of which he pays to t che court 

of Rome five hundred florins; © Thi dibceſe confiſts of | 

eighty pariſhes; the biſhopric was founded fo lately 

the year 1691, in order to bring over to the e of of 

Rome the great number of Proteſtants in that 


the country, and a college 


is rep 


a brave and 


is, ke 
cer. 
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i 


of Jeſuits was added as auxi- |! | 


liaries to it. The ende of unwrought filk annu- 
ally carried out of this city, 
dane million | two hundred thoufand Kere ee pe 


8 E © T. XV. : 
Of the Givernneits of Rouſſ Rouffi on and Pais: ; ters Situation, 


| taitis the diftri@t and county 
is ſaid to amoumt to at leaſt of Andorre and Donezan. e 


-- } coun IS.A 
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2 is Gay Ns «x 10 — 


te Tes f ©, Al 
than rapid A: | 1 


E Rope rf Kia ml ee a5 
tete ayefted into fal 

"This country, e ale By the heat of the fun 
of Arragon, n | 
of the Py fenees in t 0 


bs th [nhabitance conkit ins, The con "which 4 F 
by the forty thouſand livres. . This 9 i 2 
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Perpignan, in Lavin'P Perpenizcum, the 
coutitry, is ſeated on the river Tet, ſixt br Se, * to the 
north-caff of Boufdeaux, partly ih. 8 andpartly on 
| a hill. It is fortified with'a his eg | 
ened with baſtions : it has 21ſ6 a citadel, eh 2 
works ad the 1 rey are likewiſe defended by n fort. 
t. is, however, a place of no great extent; | 
populous, there being here 2 fer 
igh coutt. of 5 juſtice, - an in 
ſalt-office, and 2 3 — bo har ik is 1 5 


Roe fifteen Bos el ni rig beide the Cathedral it 
and fa 656 5 ane of 
two” colleges of feſuits ha likewif an uni- 
Founded 4s” þ 5 ſe Eun ni F 


E Amon be other pu ata 
be ie great difatvantage of thr 
d water fit for drinki! N 


We 8 to the government of Foix, which con- 
of Foix, with the territories 


and eaſt” by Languedoc, on the ſoutfi by 

mountains at düffllon, arid on the welt wel by 

The principal rivers are the Auviege and the Rize. Tis 

ndency of the in. Mer of Toulouſe, 

of the lands of the ſtates, who are 
er by the, king. Its trade conſf 


annually called 


Erxtent, Mountains, Produce,” Rivers, and Traue; with of cattle,” raifinis; ns a ee dae, cork, jaſper, d 

Wes. n+ 22 of the City "of Perpignan.” eee ah particularly Iron an - beſt the governor aa few 
2919 4 — temant- neratl. » 2 141 ad b . ar ber 

"HE county of Rouffillon is ſep ito the Sort? Upper Form lies ae rh cee and all its pro- 


from Languedoc by the Leſſer Pyrenees, to the caſt 
it 3 on the en, and to the ſouth and 
weſt is divided by the lay Pyrenean mountains from 
Catalonia and Cerda ts length from eaſt to welt is 
above fifty miles, ar it i is twenty-five in breadth.” Its 
name of Rouffilon is detived from its anticat capital 
Ruſcino. &7:00 
Among the ſeveral mountains Nate; the higheſt 
thoſe of Maſſane and Canigou ; the latter of which is 
aid to be fourteen hundred kxthodis in height. This 
country is on all ſides environed with mountains; and 
the ſummer-heats are fo intenſe, that the inhabitants are 
almoſt 'univerfally ſwarthy and meagre. 
The ſoil is very fruitful in corn, wine, 220 forages | 


and in ſome parts ſo uncommonly fertile, — after the | 


corn: harveſt is got in, they ſow millet, and thus procure 


two, and ſometimes three harveſts in a 


try conſiſts in olives and „ which are almoſt as 


common here as apples and. pears in Normandy. They 
have very little wood, and that only of abs and 


from their want of navi 


of mules. 
The inhabitants have a conſiderable ber of ſheep, 


which are much eſteemed for the uncommon — Þ= — 
their fleſn. Oxen are alſo fattened here, for the grati 
cation of the wealthy ; but the breeding of cows fs me re. | 
lected, their milk being bad; however, the pigeons;quails, 
and partridges of Rouſſillon are excellent. The chief 
branch of trade in this OY is oil z which they ſell l 


are | 


rivers, the only way of be⸗ 
ing ſupplied with goods from other countries is by means 


ald ſeveral v N 


| | Mules are 
Here-uſed for the plough. Fhe great wealth of the coun- of 


| 


&s are wood, iron, and mineral waters, with ſome 
paſtures. In this ene Ae ſeveral caverns, in which 
are very fingular cd by the petriſyin n waters. 
Lower Foix vw bye ſome grain and wine. 
in chis government four principal towns; der e e 
very ſmall, aud too inconfiderable to require wy &- 
11 n ien \ 

little difris and ſovereignty of Donezan, ju 
— is nine miles in length, and the ſame in 
breadth ; it is ſeparated from the county of Foix by # 
chain of mountains, and contains nine market- tum 


and villages; and the' territory OL, WAIT 
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W 5 dete 8 deſcribed et {part of Now 

| which — Spain, in 2 of turned 
dom, and now come cape, of French or Lower Navarre, 

is united under the fame government: with the prot 

lity of Bearn. Theſe twoconti ous gens ſouth 

gr pit 


ed on the north and by aſcony, on 
the Py moumta 3, ant omen byar F 
of Gaſcon 44% 0 210m 43 N ECT? 
Lower racket is one of the ſix baitifries ahi i 
merly compoſed the kingdom of Navarre; but in 125 
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+--lois pretentes, poll-ſfed himſelf of the kingdom of 
WY all that Catherine, the lawful heireſs, and her 
id John d Albret, could procure to be reſtored to 


Mk was this little ſpot- Th re” alſo poſſeſſed of 


Bearne. >| Ton, their fon, hat no better [ſucceſs ; he 


*"7-{ed the ſame countries, but the title of ſovereign. 
bus confined-to the ſcanty remnant of Navarre, which 
| gas called'a kingdom, Johanna, his daughter, in 1584, 
married Anthony of Bourbon, to whom the brought the 
above-mentioned countries as a dowry. Their fon Henry 

IV. became Mee and his ſon and ſuc < bw? 

or Lewis XIII. antiexed Lower Navarre and Bearne'to 
1 The kingdom or ce of er 'Navare, | 

 1ntely conſidered, is bounded on the north by Gaſcony ; 
on the eaſt by a part of Gaſcony and Bearne; on the 
Guth it is ſeparated from Upper Spaniſh Navarre by 
the Pyrenean mountains; and on the weſt borders on 
Labourd; a diſtrict of Gaſcony; it extendipg only twenty⸗ 
four miles in length, and fifteen in breadth.” 
The country is mountainous, and produces Iittle. The 
inhabitants. ſpeak the Baſque dialect, which is the ſame 
with that of Biſcay. The principal rivers are ſmall; 
theſe are the Nive, which has its ſource in the Spaniſh 
mountains, and the Bidouſe, which has its ſource here, 
and both fall-into-the-Adour. rt. 
ln the whole country of Lower Navarre there is 
neither abbey, collegiate church, nor convent; the only 
eccleſiaſtical buildings remaining here _ four parochial 
priories, The Reformation took place here under the 
reign of Henry II. King of Navarre; but in 1694, there 
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was, at leaſt in appearance, a general return to the Ro- 


miſh church. In Bearne are two biſhoprics. The 
whole government is ſubject to the juriſdiction of the par- 
lament of Pau; yet both Lower Navarre and Bearne have 


ſtates of their own, each paying the king annually four | 


thouſand eight hundred and ſixty livres, as an ordinary 
contingent, with two thouſand more towards the main- 
tenance of the troops. To the governor they allow feven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty, and to the deputy- go- 
rernor two thouſand ſeven hundred and forty livres. 
Lower Navarre is divided into five. diſtridts, the prin- 
cipal place in which is the following 
dt. Jean Pied de Port, or St. John at the Foot of the 
Gate, which is ſituated at the entrance of the paſs that 
leads through the Pyrenean mountains into Spain. It 
ſands on the river Nive, twenty miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
af Bayonne, and has a citadel placed on an eminence 
that commands the above paſs. „F 
In Lower Navarre are only three or four other ſmall 
towns, and ſome ſmall villages. bg 
Ide principality of Bearne is of much greater extent, 
it being about forty-eight miles in length, and thirty-ſix 
mdreadth; but is mountainous, and, except in theplains, 
generally barren. However, ſome of the mountains con- 
an mines of copper, iron, and lead, and are covered 
with pines fit for maſts and planks ; very little wheat or 
eis produced in this country; but great quantities of 
mallac, which is a kind of Indian corn, and alſo flax: 
ut the very rocks are planted with vines, and in ſome 
places the inhabitants make excellent wine. 
he principal cities in this principality are Pau, Ole- 
don and Nayarreins, | WEL 
| Pau, in Latin Palum, the capital, ſtands on an emi- 
lee, at the foot of which runs the river Gave Bernois. 
x N ninety-ſeven miles to the ſouth of Bourdeaux, and 
1 1 ſeat of a parliament and a bailiwic. - It has a caſtle 
K ich king Henry IV. of France-was born. It has 
* ges two hoſpitals, and at the late expulſion of 
= eluits they had a college here. It is a ſmall but 
town, and has manufactures of cloth. | 
r Ir is a ſmall but populous city, ſeated on the banks 
50 5 Gave, which, from this city, is called the 
4 leron, ten miles to the weſt of Pau. It has 
fra 8 t, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
"Ky to the archbiſhop of Auch, and has a dioceſe 
Ng two hundred and ſeventy-three pariſhes, with 


a King's lieutenant.” It is furrounded with walls; but is 


rovince of Lower Navare, Kps. 
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ns and prince of Bearne, is alfo ſituated oa the 
Gave of Oleron, ſixteen miles to the ſouth of Bayonne, 
It ftands in the midſt of à fertile plain and is a ſquare 
city, pretty well built. It is the feat of a governor, and 
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Giienni ani 
* Rivers, Hiſtary, Government, and principal Cities ; par- 
1 8 Bourdeaux, Perigord, Agen, Montaubun, Juch Dy 
HE government of Gulenne and Gaſcony is bound- 
1 don the nofth by Saintonge, Angoumois, Limoſin, 
and Auvergne; on the eaſt by Auvergne ind Languedoc; 


hd, 
* 
= 
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on the ſouth by the 0 mountains; and on the 
weſt by the bay of Biſcay. Its extent from ſouth to 
north is about eighty leagues, and from eaſt to weſt about 
ninety. This country was formerly a part of the antient 
kingdom of Aquitain, and abounds in corn, wine, fruit, 


ports annually a hundred thouſand tons, Tr alſo produces 


likewiſe mines of copper, and fine quarries of marble of 
booms VVV 
Tt has ſeveral ſprings of medicinal waters, and its grin- 
cipal-rivers are the Garonne, which receives many ſmall 
of Bigorte, and falls into the ocean. © © 
Charlemagne created his ſon Lewis king of Aquitaine, 
but ſoon after this kingdom was divided into the duchies 
of Aquitaine and Gaſcony, which, by the marriage of 
"Gaſcony, were united, a 
the year 1150, when, by the marriage of Eleanor with 
Henry II. king of England, this duchy fell to that 
crown, and during almoſt three hundred was ſub- 
ject to the Engliſh, who were diſpoſſeſſed of it by Charles 
VII. in 1453. Lewis XI. in 1469, conferred it on his 
brother Charles, who was the laſt duke of Guienne, it 
being on his deceaſe again annexed tothe crown of France. 


However, in 1753 the title of duke of Aquitaine was re- 


vived in the perſon of the dauphin's ſecond ſon. | 

In this government is an archbiſhop, with nine'ſuf- 
_— It alſo contains two generalities, namely, that 
of Bourdeaux, which is. under the parliament of that 


Toulouſe. The former is compoſed of nine, and the 
latter of four large ſeneſchalſifips, or bailiwicks. In each 
is alſo a court of aids, under the direction of the gover- 
nor, whoſe ſalary amounts to about ten thouſand livres ; 
with two licutenant-generals, one for Guienne, and the 


other for Gaſcony and Bigorre. Beſides theſe, there are 
thirteen other 5 


ty-governgrs. 555 

Bourdeaux, in Latin Burdigala, the capital of Guienne, 
is ſeated on the Garonne, in the forty-fourth degree fifty 
minutes north latitude, and in forty minutes welt longi- 
tude, two hundred and ſixty miles to the ſouth-weſt of 


Paris. It is pretty large and populous, it having a great 


number of ſtately houſes built of ſtone; but they are old, 
and the ſtreets very narrow. The inhabitants are ſaid 
to amount to forty thouſand, The neweſt and hand- 
ſomeſt part of the city is the Royal Square, near the har- 
bour; in which ſtands a magazine, and the ex- 
change. This _ is adorned with a ftatue of Lewis 
XIV. in braſs. Bourdeaux is a place of confiderable traffic, 
it being reforted to by merchants from moſt parts of Eu- 


rope. Its haven, which is very capacious and ſafe, is called 


Le Port de la Lune, or the Port of the Moon, from its 
being in the form of a creſcent. The tide flows into it 


p ) 2 of thirteen thouſand livres, out of which | quay. The city itſelf is in the form of a triangle, the 
0 ap undred florins to the court of Rome. Its] two ſhort ſides towards the ſea,” and the largeſt towards 
1 = ormerly much more conſiderable than it. is at | the river Garonne. The palace, the town-houſe, the 
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| handſome markets, the public fountains, the quay, and” 
6 D | the 


„ Nayatreins,"a town built by Henty d'Aibret, king of = 


| not very ſtrong, it being commanded by the neighbour- 
: 3 * 4 


Gaſcony; their Sithatiin, Exteht, Prodiices 


hemp, and tobacco. Its trade in wine in particular is ſo 
very conſidefable, that the city of Bourdeaux alone ex- 


brandy, prunes, and many other commodities. It has 
ſtreams, and the Adour, which riſes in the mountains 


William IV. duke of Aquitaine, with Briſce, heireſs to 
and continued ip that family till 


eity, and that of Montauban, under the parliament of 


very high, and carries ſhips of large burthen up to the 


improvement a kind of toleration is granted to the Eng- 


the other foreign Proteſtants are not prohibited reading a 


The old town is called La Cité; and the new town, 
Which is about a hundred paces diſtant, is named La Ville. 
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the more neceſſary, on account of the many rocks and | to the archbiſhop of Toulouſe, and has a dioceſe of 4 
| | - i} ty-iix pariſhes, with a reyenue of twenty-five thouſand 


This: city is the ſee of an-archbiſhop; the ſeat gf al. 
1 city is the ſee of an Mops the 
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on the great altar. The chürch and convent, of the Do- 
minicans are new and elegant ſtructures, but thoſe be- 
longing to the Carthuſians have a ſplendor ſeldom ſeen 
In any convents of that order. In this city is likewiſe an 
| abbey.of BenediRines, of the order, of St. Maur. The 
J ſuits had, till their expulſion,, a fine college here. The 
Univerſity was founded in 1441 and in 1712 the king 
erected here an academy, of the ſciences and polite arts, 
the library to which does not contain a great number of 
books, but covſilts entirely of ſelect pieces, placed in a 
; wolt , tos ny ot, | 
-* Thercare ſtill here ſome vifible remains of Roman an- 
tiquities, particularly an amphitheatre, built by the em- 
peror Gallienys, whoſe palace it is called; only ſome 
parts of the ſide walls are ſtanding, ‚ with the two prin- 
„ , / bet woes | 
The trade of this city is very conſiderable, and for its 
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* 


liſh, Dutch, Danes, Hamburghers, and Lubeckers, and 
cven io the Portugucſe Jews; but theſe. laſt have no 
 Tynagogue, nor are an Proteſtants indulged in the pub- 
lic exerciſe of their religious worſhip, only the Engliſh 
are connived at and have a miniſter in a lay habit, and 


fermon privately to their families. The Scots, on ac- 
count of the ſervices they formerly performed for the 
French, have conſiderablè privileges allowed them in 
this city, and a gate of Bourdeaux bears the enſigns of one 
of the name of „e z even to this day Scottiſh veſſels 
Have peculiar . immunities, allowed them in trade, and 
from this port they generally ſhip their wines. In this 
city Edward the Black Prince reſided for ſome years, 
during which time his fon, afterwards Richard II. king 
of England; was born 
© Perigueux, the capital of a very large diſtrict named 
Perigord, the ſee of a biſhop and the ſeat of a bailiwic, 
and a court of juſtice, is ſeated on the river Iſle, in a fine 
country, r Bos miles to the north-eaſt of Bourdeaux; 
the biſhop is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
and has a dioceſe containing four hundred and fifty pa- 
riſhes, with a revenue of. twenty-four thouſand livres, 
aut of which he is taxed two thouſand five hundred 
and ninety florins at the'court of Rome, This city has 
four convents, one hoſpital, and had a college of Jeſuits. 


. Agen, the capital of a diſtrict called the Agenois, is 
pretty large and well inhabited. It is ſeated on the river 
Garonne, ſeventy-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Bour- 
deaux. The biſhop ſtyles himſelf count of Agen, but this 
is only a titular honour; he is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux, under whom he has a dioceſe of 
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out of whi 
two thouſand four 3 


e are here a gathedral anf 
A SEL, IA And à co]. 


| Mons Albanus,” a $11. ft. 


handſome eit), in the diftri&t of Lower Quere? 4 my 


court al aids; a provincial court, and & bailiwic, It pr. 


alſo an exchange and a mint. The archbiſhop has rature, one ſeminary, eight convents, and a 
pital ; it, had alſo till ately a college of Fee 1 
Uns. 125 : 
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three hundred and ſeventy-three pariſhes, and one hun- 


7 


5 


8 5 the city in ſo ſtrong a manner, that Lewis l . 


quick parts, but are ſo addicted to boaſting, that the nane 
of Gaſconade has been given to all bragging ſtories. The 
country is not very fertile, it producing little corn, though 
it has great plenty of. fruit, and the mountains afford 
timber fit for building of ſhips. The principal places in 
this province are the following. | 


guſta, is the capital of the diſtrict of Armagnac, and of al 
foot of which runs the river Gers, thirty-ſeven miles to 


Lower Town, between which there is a communication 


tow: e th perly conſiſts of three parts, the Old and New ir... 
or the direction and ſecurity off with the town of Bourbon, which. lies on . 


annum, out of which he pays a tax of two 


ieged it in 1621 without ſucgeſs, and was unable to te. 


th 25 ber Fe ICH | 2 f ̃—ͤ⁰ ] 8 
SGaſcony, called by the French Gaſcogne, conſtitute 
the ſouth part of the government of Guienne, and in- 


* 


Auch, the antient Eluſaberris, and afterwards Au- 
aſcony. It ſtands on the fide and top of a hill, at the 
the weſt of Toulouſe, and is divided into the Upper and 


by means of two hundred ſtone ſteps. This place is the | 
ſce of an archbiſhop, and has an intendency, atreaſurer' | 
office, a bailiwic, a provincial and royal court. Ti 4 
lordſhip of the city is divided between the archbiſhop and t 
the count of Armagnac. The dioceſe conſiſts of ti 

hundred and ſeventy two pariſh-churches, and two hun- [ 
dred and ſeyenty-ſeven chapels of eaſe, and the revenir d 
of the archbiſhop is ninety thouſand livres, out of = t 
he pays to the court of Rome ten thouſand florins. 1 t 
cathedral is one of the moſt magnificent in the kingdan ' 2 
the chapter is compoſed of fifteen dignitaries, and wm Pr 
ty-five canons ; and among the latter there are now ha 
are only honorary. The king himſelf is the Fe ws 
them, as count of Armagnac ; the four others are _ | 
barons of Monteſquieu, Montaut, Pardaillau, a 


tal of thedil 
third degree thi 


Nive, near the mouth of the oriner, and à li of 
the city they diſcharge themſelves into the Da) hed 
Cay. It is of pretty conſiderable extent, and is "alty, wi 
a biſhop ; it has alſo a bailiwic-court, an _ 7 ty 
a mint. The name of Bayonne is compound , 
Baſque words, Baia and Ona, ſignifying a good a 
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| Ps is the only place in France that has the advantage 
{ring firuated 00, two rivers, into which the tide flows; 
de Nive runs rough it. and the Adour cloſe. by) its 
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uls; Joop. after WHRIER. 1 | unites: and divide the city 


ch preat numbers of Jeus reſide, lies on the othet 


e of the river. 
— have each a ſmall fort; the ſuburb has good for- 


d a regular que "citadel, which ſtanding 


e three 
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Cities. 


7 government of Auvergne, which takes its name 
from its antient inhabitants the Averni, is bound - 
ed on the north by Bourbonnois; on the eaſt by Forez, 
alutge diſtrict in the government of Lionnois; on the 
fouth by Guienne and the Cevennes; and on the weſt 
, by Limoſin, the diſtriẽt of Quercy in Guienne, and La 
Marche; and is about a hundred miles in length, and 
ſerenty- ive in breath. i in i sen 202.09 
Lower Auvergne is a very pleaſant fertile ng 
ibounding in corn, wine, fruit, forage, and hemp; it far 
excels Upper Auvergne, which is cold, and full of moun- 
tains, that are covered with ſnow ſeven or eight months 
in the year, though its paſtures are excellent, and the 
Inhabitants deal largely in cattle. The ſituation of the 
mountains occaſions the winds blowing in ſuch eddies, 

that no wind-mills ſucceed there. 
The principal rivers are the Allier, which riſes in the 
Gevaudan, and falls into the Loire; the Dordogne, 
which ſprings from Mont d'Or, the higheſt mountain in 
country; the Allagnon, which riſes in Mount Can- 

tal, and after a rapid courſe falls into the river Allier. 
The higheſt mountains in this country are Le Pui de 
Dome, the perpendicular height of which is eight hun- 
died and ten fathoms; the Cantal nine hundred and eigh- 
-tour; and Mont d'Or one hundred and thirty: the 
two latter are no leſs famous for the curious plants that 
dow on them. At Pontgibaud is a ſilver mine, but the 
produce not anſwering the expence, the working of it 
a been diſcontinued ; however, the coal mines in the 

afighbourhood of Briſac are very profitable. 
eſides the corn, wine, cattle, cheeſe, coals, and other 
223 of the earth, this country carries on many ma- 
” ures, as all kinds of ſilk ſtuffs, cloths, very beauti- 
ces, and paper, which is eſteemed the beſt in all 
s Every year ſome thouſands of labourers go 
— en to get in the harveſt in Spain, and return 

Th e beſt part of their earnings. e 

pars * country is ſubject to the parliament of 
en. 3 1s governed by different laws; Lower Au- 
1 aving a particular code of its own, while in Up- 
10 22 the civil law takes place. This country is 
a Ito five large diſtricts, and two bailiwics. Un- 


T1 h 
0 8 governor are two lieutenants-general and two ſub- 
dovernors. | | 
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neighbouring country, which produces a great deal 1 
9 


It is pretty well built and populous; it alſo confers the 
title of count. Here is a diſtrict and bailiwic court; it 


giate church, vrhich is properly a fecularized abbey, the 
abbot of which is lord of the town, and holds immedi- 
ately of the pope; Here is alſo an abbey, and four con- 
vents. The Jeſuits had till lately a college here. In this 
town are ſome manufactures of tapeſtry and lacde. 

Clermont, the antient Auguſtonemetum, afterwards 
Auvergne, the capital of the whole country, ſtands on a 


Artier and Bedat. It is the capital of the whole coun- 
try, and is populous; but has very narrow ſtreets, and 
the houſes are dark. It contains a tax- chamber, a bai- 
liwic, and a county-court, &c. This was formerly the 
principal place belonging to the counts of Auvergne, who 


therefore ſtyled themſelves counts of Clermont. The 


biſhop is firſt ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourges; he 
is alſo lord of the ſmall towns of Billon and Croupieres, 
and enjoys adioceſe of eight hundred pariſhes, with a re- 
venue of fifteen thouſand livres, out of which he is taxed 
at the court of Rome four thouſand five hundred and fif- 
ty florins. Beſides its cathedral, it has three collegiate 
churches, and three abbies; in that of dt. Allier the bodies 
of ſeveral ſaints are ſaid to be depoſited. In the chapel of 
St. Venerand, and in that of St. Andre, are the tombs of 
the old counts of Clermont, and the dauphines of Au- 
vergne. It has likewiſe many convents, and had a col- 
lege of Jeſuits, —_ TD 1 

In the neighbourhood of this city are wells where any 
ſubſtance laid in them ſoon contracts a ſtony cruſt, The 
moſt remarkable of theſe is that in the ſuburb of St. Allire, 
which has formed a famous ſtone bridge mentioned by 
many hiſtorians. This bridge is a ſolid rock, compoſed 
of ſeveral ſtrata formed during the courſe of many years, 
by the running of the petrefying waters of this ſpring. 

It has no cavity or arches, till after above ſixty paces in 
length, where the rivulet of Tiretaine forces its way 


higher ground than the bed of the rivulet, gradually 
leaves behind it ſome lapideous matter, and in proceſs 


taine has a free paſſage. The neceſſity which this petri- 
fying matter ſeemed to be under of forming itſelf into an 
arch, could continue no longer than the breadth of the 
rivulet, after which the water of the ſpring ran regularly 
under it, and there formed a new petrifaction reſembling 
a pillar. The inhabitants of theſe parts, in order to 
lengthen this wonderful bridge, have diverted the brook 
out of its old channel, and made it paſs cloſe by the pil- 
lar, by which means they cauſed the ſpring to form a ſe- 


arches and pillars as they pleaſed ; but the great refort of 
people to ſee this natural curioſity becoming troubleſome 
to the Benedictines of the abbey of St. Allire, within 
whoſe juriſdiction the ſpring lies; in order to leſſen its 
petrifying virtue, they divided the ſtream into ſeveral 
branches, which has ſo well anſwered their intent, that 
at preſent it only covers with a thin cruſt thoſe bodies on 
which it falls perpendicularly. But in thoſe over which 
it runs in its ordinary courſe, no traces of its petrifying 
qualities are any longer perceivable. It is the only wa- 
ter uſed for drinking in this ſuburb, and no bad effect is 
felt from it, | 


SECT. 


has likewiſe a-caſtle ſeated on a high rock, and a colle- 


ſmall eminence in Lower Auvergne, between the rivers 


through. This petrifying ſpring, which falls on a much 


of time has thus formed an arch, through which the Tire- 


cond arch, and thus they might have produced as many 
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' IMOSIN,. or Limouſin, derives its from the 


4 antient Lemavices, and is bounded on the eaſt by | 


Auvergne ; on the ſouth by Guienne; on the weſt hy 
Perigord in Guienne, and Angoumois; and on the no 
by La Marche and Poitou. Its extent from north to ſouth 
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This province contai 


by its own laws.” Subordinate to itt 


 lieutenant-general, and two ſul 
poorer Lo 
| is ſeated on the river-Gartempe, ken! 


wy 7 . 
Nin 


is about twenty-five French leagues, and from eaſt ol Matt ii ug; 


welt ſomewhat leſs. + 


cold, but Lower Limoſin is more temperate. Fhe for- 
mer produces little wine, and that too very indiffer- 
ent, but that of Lower Limoſin is extremely good. It 
produces ſuch numbers of cheſnut- trees, that the inha- 
bitants derive their principal maintenance from them. 
The grain which grows here is rye, barley, and Turkiſh 


corn. They have alſo mines of copper, tin, iron, and 


lead, and in this country are ſome iron works. 
Its chief rivers are the Vienne, the ſource of which 
lies in the borders of Lower Limoſin and La Marche; 


the Vezere, which riſes in the fame country; the Cou- | 


reze, which falls into the Vezere; and the Dordogne, 
which divides Limoſin from Auvergne, and the diſtrict of 
Querey in Guienne. 22 dl e r 

The country is ſubject to the parliament of Bourdeaux, 
and beſides its governor, has one lieutenant-general, and 
two ſub-governors. The principal places it contains 
Limoges, in Latin Lemoviæ, the capital of the coun- 

try, which is ſituated on the river Vienne, partly on a hill 
and partly in a valley, thirty leagues to the weit of Cler- 
mont. The town is about a league and a half in circum- 
ference, but ill built, the houſes being generally of wood, 
ſmall, and dark; but the cathedral is a magnificent ftruc- 
ture; beſides which it has a collegiate church, three ab- 
bies, one convent, and a college and ſeminary, which 
lately belonged to the Jeſuits. It contains a bailiwic, a 
county and royal court, with other public offices, and 


alſo a mint. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Bourges, and his dioceſe, which extends over Upper and 


part of Lower Limoſin, La Marche, and a part alſo of 
Angoumois, contains nine hundred pariſhes; and his re- 
venue amounts to twenty thouſand livres, out of which 
he pays ſixteen hundred florins to the court of Rome. 

_ Tulle, properly Tuelle, is a town ſituated in Lower 
Limoſin, near the confluence of the little rivers Coureze 
and Solane, fifteen leagyes to the ſouth of Limoges, and 


a mile and a half in circumference, It contains about 


twelve hundred houſes, and five thouſand people, Its 
' biſhop, who is lord and viſcount of the town, is ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Bourges ; and his dioceſe, which 
conſiſts of ſeventy pariſhes, brings him in a revenue of 
twelve thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court 
of Rome fourteen hundred florins. It has fix convents, 
and had a college of Jeſuits. „ | 

Brize la Gaillarde is ſeated near the confluence of the 
Coureze and Vezere, ſeventeen leagucs to the ſouth 


of Limoges, and five to the weſt of Tulle, in a valley en- 


vironed with little hills, planted with vines and cheſnut- 
trees; the ſituation being extremely beautiful. It is the 
only fine town of the province: the houſes are elegantly 
built, and the walks about it extremely pleaſant. In this 
little town are found all the pleaſures and canveniences 
of life. It contains about a thouſand houſes and five 
thouſand perſons. | | 
The government of La Marche is bounded on the 
north by Berry; on the eaſt by Auvergne; on the ſouth 
by Limouſin ; and on the weſt by Poitou; it being about 
twenty-two French leagues in length from north to 
ſouth, and eight in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 

It is, like Limoſin, divided into Upper and Lower, 
and the ſoil and climate are both the ſame, Its princi- 
pal rivers are the Vienne; the great and little Creuſe, 
which diſcharge themſelves into the Vienne; the Cher, 


and the Gartempe, the latter of which falls into the 
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ns two bailiwics, and 1 goyernel 
Pernot, is one 
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the river Girbnde oh the ſouth: 


runde in extending . 
t derives 


fruit; and the inhahitants, who are ſituated near the ſea, 


make great quantities of excellent falt. Its horſes aue 


alſo much eſteemed, In it are ſome mineral ſprings. It 


Upper Saintonge are, eee ee eee 

Saintes, the capital, which is ſeated on the Charente; 
fifty-eight miles to the northward of Bourdeaux, andtwen- 
ty to the eaſt of the Bay of Biſcay. It is a little ill-built 


city ; but contains a provincial and a bailiw ic court, with 


other public offices, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 


to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. His dioceſe contains 
five hundred and ſixty- five pariſhes and chapels, and his 


revenue amounts to twenty thouſand livres, out of which 
his Roman tax is two thouſand florins. The ftreets are 


narrow and mean, but 
the Jeſuits had here 


in the ſuburbs is an abbey, and 
a college. Some antient ruins 


diſcover its antiquity, as, a triumphal arch ſuppoſed to be 


erected in the reign of 


Tiberius, the ruins of an ampbi- 


theatre, of ſeveral aqueducts, and a triumphal arch. 


Pons, a handfome town, ſtands high on the little 
river Seigne, over which it has ſeveral bridges, whence it 
probably received its name. It is divided into the Upper 
and Lower, and contains three pariſh-churches, three 
canvents, three alms-houſes, and a commandery of the 


knights of Malta. 


t. John d'Angeli, in Latin Angeliacum, ſtands on 

the river Butonne, five leagues tothe north- eaſt of Saintes, 
and bas a royal court of juſtice. While this place con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of the Proteſtants, it was populous 


and well fortified ; but 
XIII. the fortifications 


being reduced in 1621 by Leun 
wi razed, and the city deprived 


of its privileges, Tt has an abbey and'three-convens. 
Its brandy is much eiteemed, and the inhabitantsalſomake 


woollen ituffs. 


Angoumois is bounded by Poitou on the north, by 


Limoſin on the eaſt, by 
Saintonge on the weſt ; 


teen French leagues in length,. and about | I 


Perigord on the ſouth, and by 
it being between fifteen and tit 


is full of little hills, and has none of f 


conſiderable ſize. It produces wheat, rye, b ale), wn 
niſh corn, oats, ſaffron, wine, and fruit: it =D 5 
ſome excellent mines of iron, and is particularly a0 


for making of paper. Its principal rivers are the 
and Touvre, the latter of which riſes here, at 


into the former. 


This country is ſubje 


and runs 


& to the parliament of Paris 3 


EC FRANCE | | 
(bins a bailiwic and territorial juriſdiction. In it are 
wing plan? 7 
nee the capital of Angoumois, is ſeated on 
7 of a hill ſurrounded with rocks, at the foot of 
hich runs the river Charente, thirty miles to the eaſt- 
© 1 of Saintes. It confers the title of duke, is the ſee 
by ; biſhop, and bas a, bailiwic, a country and foreſt 
| quit, an office of the five great farms, &c. and is ſaid 
contain cight thouſand perſons. Irs biſhop is ſuffra- 
* to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and has a dioceſe of 
| two hundred pariſhes, with a revenue of twenty thouſand. 
ſinres, out of which he is taxed by the court of Rome a 
thouſand forins. - Here are twelve pariſh-churches, and 
the abbey of St. Cibard, in which lie buried the old 
ER Angoumois 3 together with ten convents, a 
allege which lately belonged to the Jeſuits, and a ge- 
| eral hoſpital. 
Coignac, or 


Cognac, the ſecond town of the country, 
lands ſeven leagues to the weſtward of Angouleſme, in 

| moſt delightful ſituation on the Charente. It has a 
dalle, in which Francis I. was born, and three convents; 
wt it is better known to us by its excellent wine and 


ni. 
SE CT. XXIII. 


of the two Governments of Niverniis and Bourbonnois ; 
thir Situation, Extent, Rivers, Produce, Government, 
and principal Totuns. | 1 


THE government of Nivernois is bounded on the 
north by Burgundy and the Gatinois, on the eaſt 
by Burgundy, on the ſouth by Bourbonnois, and on the 
welt by Berri. Its figure is pretty nearly circular, and 
it is about twenty leagues over either way. 5 
It produces corn, wine, and fruit; except in the diſ- 
tit of Morvant, which is a mountainous country, that 
produces ſcarce corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of the in- 
habitants: It has large woods, ſome pit-coal, and mines 
of iron, Among the many rivers which water Nivernois, 
three of them are navigable ; theſe are the Loire, 
| which runs from ſouth to north along the weſtern bor- 
ders of this country; the Allier, which runs into the 
Loire; and the Yonne, which riſes on the ſouth-eaſt 
part of this province, and running northward falls into 
the ſea, The other ſtreams ſerve to render the country 
2 and pleaſant: there are here alſo ſome mineral 
brings. | N 
This country is ſubject to the parliament of Paris, and 
has its own particular laws. Over it is a governor, a 
leutenant-general, and a deputy-governor. It is divided 
r% eight diſtricts, the principal places in which are the 
owing : | | | 
Nevers, the antient 
Tum, is ſituated in the diſtrict called Le Vaux de 
Nevers, and is the capital of the country. It is built in 
the form of an amphitheatre on the banks of the Loire, 
Which is here joined by the little river Nievre, thirty 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. It has a handiome 
one bridge of twenty arches ; but the ſtreets are nar- 
ou, and the ground uneven. The cathedral, dedicated 
to dt. Cyr, is a fine ſtructure ; beſides which there are 
"en pariſu-churches, two abbies, ſeveral convents, 
and the Jeſuits had here a college. It is computed that 
de inhabitants amount to about eight thouſand. Among 
e other buildings is an old caſtle, which fronts a 
uge ſquare that conſiſts of handfome houſes uniformly 
' — There are here a foreſt and a bailiwic court, with 
: 2 The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
* ens, and his dioceſe conſiſts of two hundred and 
one pariſhes. His revenue amounts to twenty 
uland livres, and he pays twelve hundred and 
kr * to the court of Rome. This place is ce- 
8 for its porcelain and glaſs-houſes, and for its 
eim enamel. The inhabitants alſo carry on a great 
"a 22 n, hemp, wood, pit- coal, iron, and tin-wares. 
cular] elds about the town are extremely pleaſant, parti- 
V1} the public walks in the adjoining park. 


of Tones! a town ſeated in a diſtrict called the Vale 
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Noviodunum. and afterwards Ni- 


© 8 5 
here joined by the Buyron, and tendered navigable; In 
it is a caſtellany, and a falt-office. Pantenor, one of its 
ſuburbs, ſtands on the other fide of the Yonne, and in 
the year 1180 was the reſidence of the biſhop of Bethle- 
hem, who had been compelled to leave Paleſtine. The 
biſhop of the city, who {till ſtyles himſelf biſhop of 
Bethlehem, is created by the count de Nevers, and en- 

Joys all the privileges of the other French biſtiops, though 
his revenue amounts to no more than a thouſand livres; 
and this town is his whole dioceſe. bt ; 

x The government of Bourbonnois is bounded on the 
north by Nivernois and Berry, on the caſt by the duchy 
of Burgundy, on the ſouth by Auvergne, arid on the 
welt by Upper Marche. It is about thirty French leagues 
in length, and twenty in breadth, © x * 

It is pretty fertile, particularly in corn, fruit, and fo- 
rage: it alſo produces good wine, though not in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity for exportation. It has likewiſe a few coal- 
pits, and a great number of mineral ſprings and warm 
baths. Its rivers are the Loire, the Allier, the Cher, 
with ſome othef ſmaller ones. In July, when the ſnow 
melts on the mountains of Auyergne, great damages are 


done by the inundations of the Allier. 


This country is ſubje& to the parliament of Paris; 


though the duke of Bourbon, to whom. it belongs, has 


the nomination. of all civil officers, yet their proper 
maſter. is the king. Beſides the governor and lieutenant- 
general, here are alſo two ſub-governors ; and in the 
whole country are twenty-two ſmall towns, the principal 


| of which are, 


Moulins, in Latin Molinz, the capital of the country, 
is ſated on the Allier, in a pleaſant fertile plain, almoſt 
in the middle of France, thirty miles to the ſouth" of 
Nevers, and fifty-five to the north of Clermont. It is 
well built, and is ohe of the moſt agreeable places in the 
kingdom. It contains an intendency, a chamber of do- 
mains, a caſtellany, and feveral courts. It has likewiſe 
a collegiate church, five convents, an hoſpital, and a 
college, which lately belonged to the Jeſuits, - 

Bourbon PArchambaud, a ſmall town fifteen miles to 
the weſt of Moulins, environed by four hills, on one of 


| which an old caſtle that contains three chapels, - 
among whi that called the Holy is very ſplendid. In 
this town arearoyalcaſtellany, nd, a diſtrict- court. There 


are here alſo one pariſh and one collegiate church, a 
priory, a convent, and two hoſpitals. This town is fa- 
mous for its hot baths and cold mineral ſprings. 


SECT. XXIV. 


Of the Governments of Berri and Touraine ; their Situa- 
tion, Extent, Produce, Rivers, Government, and princi- 
pal Towns. 3 


Fx country of Berri is bounded on the north by 
1 the Orleanois, on the eaſt by the Nivernois, on 
the ſouth by the Bourbonnois and La Marche, and on 
the weſt by La Marche and Touraine. Its extent from 
eaſt to welt is between twenty-ſeven and twenty-eight 
French leagues, and from north to ſouth between thirty- 
five and thirty-ſix. * | 

The air here is tempetate, and the ſoil produces wheat, 
ryc, and wine, which in ſome places is equal to that of 
Burgundy. Its other products are alfo good, particularly 
its hemp and fax, in which it abounds; and its rich 
paſtures feed great numbers of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, 
which are valued for the fineneſs of their wool. In one 
place in this country is found oker, which is ſeldom met 
with in France. Es 

The principal rivers here are the Loire, the Creuſe, 
and the Cher; the large and leſſer Sandre, the Nerre, and 
the Indre; theſe two laſt have their ſources in this coun- 
try: the Orron, the Aurette, the Moulon, and the Evre. 
In this country is alſo the lake of Villiers, which is be- 
tween ſeyen and eight leagues in circuit. | 

Berri is under the jurifdiftion of the parliament of 
Paris, and is governed by laws of its own. Subordinate 
to the governor are one lieutenant-general and two ſub- 
governors. It is divided into Upper and Lower Berri, 


| ws hs upon the banks.of that river, which is 


the principal places in which are the following 
0 K c Bourges, 
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Bourges, the capital of. 8 
country, is ſituated on a hill between the rivers Evre and 
Orron, to the banks of which it gradually deſcends, 
- thirty-five leagues to the ſouth of Paris, and ſeventeen 
almoſt ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. Fheſe two rivers encom- 
als it on every fide, except on that next the gate of 
Bourbonnoux. It is a large ſpacious city, containing a 
"cathedral, four collegiate churches, beſides two annexed 
to the ſeminary, four abbies, and ſixteen pariſh-churches, 
with a beautiful and large college, which lately belonged 
to the Jeſuits. You meet here with many eceleſiaſtics, 
gentlemen, and ſcholars ; and it is computed that there 
are in this city about fifteen thouſand fouls ; but not 
many of them are tradeſmen ; the place having no other 
trade than what is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the in- 
habitants. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has an in- 
tendency, a ſalt-off ce, an independent royal tribunal, 
and. ſeveral other offices and courts. The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Stephen, is a fine Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, ſtanding on the higheſt part of the city : the arch- 
| biſhop, who is ſtyled patriarch and primate of Aquitaine, 
has five ſuffragans, with a dioceſe of nine hundred pa- 
riſhes, and a revenue of thirty thouſand livres, out of 
Which he pays four thouſand and thirty-three florins to 
the court of Rome. 5 6 
The palace built by prince John of France, duke of 
Berri, is a magnificent edifice, in one part of which, 
called the king's apartment, the governor reſides, and 
the other ſerves for the courts of juſtice; the great hall 
in the latter, which has no pillars to ſupport it, is eſteemed 
one of the fineſt and largeſt rooms in the kingdom. The 
town-houſe, erected by Jaques Coeur, is one of the moſt 
elegant buildings ever erected by a private man, and was 
purchaſed by Colbert, prime-miniſter of France, who 
ave it to the corporation of this city. The ſquare of 
bog is the largeſt in Bourges, and here antiently 
' ſtood a Roman amphitheatre. I he public walks and the 
malls are much admired, and the great number of reli- 
gious houſes are another conſiderable ornament to the 
city. The univerſity of Bourges was either founded or 
revived in the year 1463, and conſiſts of four faculties, 
Cæſar took Bourges by ſtorm; and the inhabitants 
having exerciſed ſome cruelties on the Roman ſoldiers 
that had fallen into their hands, he glutted his revenge 
hy deſtroying near forty thouſand of the natives. In the 
fifteenth century Charles VII. made this the place of his 
reſidence, while the Engliſh were maſters of almoſt all 
the reſt of the kingdom ; on which occaſion the Engliſh 
called him, by way of deriſion, king of Berri. 
Iſſoudun, in Latin Exolidunum, a large town, the 
ſecond in rank in the province, ſtands in a beautiful plain 
ſeventeen miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bourges, and is the 
principal place in Lower Berri. It contains a ſalt- office, 
a manor- court, and other public courts and offices, It 
is divided into the Upper and Lower Town, and has a 
caſtle, which commands the place: it has alſo one abbey, 
two collegiate and four pariſh-churches, five convents, 
and two hoſpitals. „„ 
The province of Touraine, which derives its name 
from the Turones, is bounded on the north by the river 
Maine, on the eaſt by the Orleanois, on the ſouth by 
Berri and Poitou, and on the weſt by Anjou. Its great- 
eſt extent from eaſt to welt is twenty-two French leagues, 
and from north to ſouth twenty-four, | 
The air is temperate, and the country ſo deljghtful, 
that it is called the Garden of France ; but it is not every 
where alike. The tract called the Varennes, which lies 
along the Loire, has a fandy ſoil, that produces rye, 
barley, millet, garden plants, and an herb which makes 
a good yellow dye. That called the Verron is richer, 
and yields corn, wine, very hne fruit, and particularly 
large plums. La Champagne is a ſmall ſtrip of land 
between the rivers Cher and Indre, abounding in grain, 
and particularly wheat. La Brenne is a ſwampy coun- 
try : but the eminences along the Loire and Cher are 
covered with vineyards. In ſhort, La Gaſtine is a ſtiff 
land very difficult to plow ; and the country of Noyers 
is diſtinguiſhed by its having ſome mines of iron, and one 


of copper. 


Upper Berri and of the whole 
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l and the ſtreets very clean, 
ſeveral rivulets running through them fro 
fountains. In this city is a yery Ans man 


5 churches, 
uits 

a college. The city is the ſee of an e 
whom are eleven ſuffragans, ſeventeen abbies, twelre 
collegiate churches, ninety- eight priories, three hundred 
pariſhes, and a hundred and ninety-one chapels. His 
revenue is forty thouſand livres, and he pays to the court 
of Rome nine thoũſand five hundred florins, Here is 
alſo a royal palace, and an academy of polite literature. 
While the manufactures of gold, filver, and ſilk bro- 
cades were in a flouriſhing condition, this city was com- 
puted to contain ſixty thouſand inhabitants, which num 
ber is reduced to thirty thouſand. The city is governed 
by a mayor and twelve echevins. on 
Amboiſe, in Latin Ambacia, or Ambaſia, is ſeated at 
the confluence of the Loire and the Amaſſe, twelve miles 
to the eaſtward of Tours, and contains a ſalt- office, and 
a royal and foreſt-court. In it are two parifk-churches, 
four convents, and one hoſpital. Near the town is a 
large caſtle ſtanding on a high rock, in which are the 
ſtatues of Charles VIII and his conſort Anne; as alfa 
a ſtag's head of very extraordinary dimenſions, it being 
ten feet high and eight feet broad, from the extremity 
of one horn to the other. "This was ſuppoſed to be na- 
tural, till it was at laſt diſcovered to be fictitious, and 
only made of wood. There are here alſo ſeveral other 
curioſities. In this town Charles VIII. was ſlain, either 
by running againſt a door, or, according to others, by 
being ſhot through the head. This was alſo the place 
where the civil war in 1561 firſt broke out, and where 
the name of Huguenot had its riſe. | 


S'E UT. . 


Of the two Governments of Paitou and Aunis ; their Situ tion, | 
Extent, Produce, Rivers, and prin with a more 


7 7 Cities; 
particular Deſcription of Poitiers, 
HE province of Poitou Soc et by La Marche 


chifart, and Rachelle. 
1 Touraine and Anjou, on th 5 
and part of Berri, on the ſouth by Angoumol 


and on the weſt by the Bay of iſcay. It extends = 
north to ſouth twenty-two French Jeagues, and yn 

eaſt to welt forty-eight. It received its name from t 
antient Pictavi, or Pictoni. | lands 
The country is diverſified with 2 The 
woods, and vaiure-grounde, with a few forel the 
ſoil is various, according to the different e 5 
country; but it in general abounds in corn an. 5 
The principal trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in oxen, 
mules, horſes, and woollen ſtufffs. ths - 
The largeſt rivers are the Vienne, which 3 $ 
by the Creuſe fal 


nded on the tt by 


This.country is governed by laws of its own ; but the 
inhabitants have a right of appeal to the parliament of 


borders of Limoſin, and being joined <a this 
into the Loire; the Sevre Niortoiſe, which 8 


5 and Aunis, 


u and, after receiving the Venotee, diſcharges it- 
o_— 1 ; theſe * all navigable: here is alſo 
the Clain, which. riſes in the frontiers of Angoumois and 
e ee 
nis province was erected into an earldom by Char- 
lemagne. Ae to the laſt duke of Aquitaine, 
brought it to ber ſpouſe Henry II. king of England, to 
which it continued ſubjec”, with ſome interruptions, till 
the unfortunate reign of Henry VI. when it was taken 
in 1436, ſince which time it has been perpetually annex- 
ei to the crown of France. It is ſubject to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and has but one provincial court. Under 
the governor is a lieutenant-general, and two deputy- 
ernors. x Rats 
u province is divided into two parts. Upper Poitou, 
which conſtitutes the eaſtern part of the country, is 
larger, more fruitful, pleaſant, and healthy, than the 
Lower; we ſhall begin with the former, the principal 
places in which are the folls wing 
Poitiers, or Poictiers, in Latin Auguſtoritum, the ca- 
pital of the country, is ſeated upon a hill on the left 
bank of the little river Clain, into which falls another 
rivulet, It lies about * leagues to the eaſt of the 
{ea-coaſt, and ſeyenty miles to the north-eaſt of Rochelle. 


Were its circuit to be only confidered, it would, perhaps, | 


be eſteemed the firſt in the kingdom, next to Paris; but 
it is far from being peopled in proportion to its extent, 
there being corn- fields and meadows within the walls; 
for the city has been fo reduced by the civil wars, that it 
is moſt become a deſart, and is a mean ſmoky place, 
It is, however, the ſeat of a. feneſchalſhip, a prefidial court, 
an office of the finances, and a country court. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbifhop of 
Bourdeaux, and has a dioceſe of ſeven hundred and 


_ twenty-two pariſhes, with a revenue of twenty-two | 


thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court of 
Rome two thouſand eight hundred florins. The cathe- 
dral is of an uncommon ſize, and built in the Gothic 
ſtyle, In this city are alſo four collegiate churches, ſe- 
venteen other pariſh-churches, four abbies, twenty-one 
convents, and two ſeminaries ; the Jeſuits had alſo a 
college here. An univerſity was founded in 1431, and 
there are likewiſe three hoſpitals. In 1687 the inhabi- 
tants erected in the Royal Square a pedeſtrian ſtatue of 
Lewis XIV. The inhabitants in this town are princi- 
pally employed in making gloves and combs ; they alſo 
export woollen caps and ſtockings. . 
There are here ſome remains of Roman antiquities; 
among theſe is an amphitheatre, which lies among gardens 
and imall houſes, a triumphal arch, or rather gate, erect- 
ed at the beginning of a military way, of which nothing 


at preſent remains but the arch, with the two pillars | 


which ſupport it. The palace and thick round tower 
Cloſe by it are ſaid to be Roman works; but they carry 
evident traces of their being of Gothic ſtructure. 

In the neighbourhood of this city Edward the Black 
Prince obtained a memorable victory over the French, 
in the year 1356, at which he took John their king, 
with his ſon Philip, priſoners. | 

Niort is the beſt trading town in the province ; it is 
ſeated on the river Soure, and has a bailiwic, a royal ju- 
riſdiction, and a foreſt court. It contains a caſtle, two 
' Pariſh-churches, and nine convents, a general hoſpital, 

and has ſome manufactures of wool. | 80 
Lugon, a city in Lower Poitou, is ſeated in a moraſs 
twenty-three leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Poitiers, and 
©1Joys the title of a barony. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
”_ is lord and baron of the town, and ſuffragan to 
5 e archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. His dioceſe conſiſts of two 
Ranged and thirty pariſhes, and he has a revenue of 
aunty thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court 
ke wes one thouſand florins. The air of this place is 
pry oleſome, and, beſides the cathedral, it contains only 

* pariſh-church, one ſeminary, and two convents. 

1 e pOrernment of Aunis is bounded on the north 
> _ tc Poitou; on the ſouth by Saintonge ; and on 
whic N 2 Bay of Biſcay. It is watered by the Soure, 
— 5 in Poitou, and there are good harbours along 

oalt, The country is ſomewhat barren, but pro- 


bees ſome corn, and a great deal of wine; the marſhes 
ord good paſturage, ant ; | 


. This little province Yepends on the parliament of | 


Paris, but is partly governed by its own common law; 
22 on — Under the governor is a lieutenant- 
general, and a deputy- governo. 
4 Rockevard, a town ular built town, ſeated on the ri- 
ver Charente; twenty · three miles to the ſouth of Rochelle; 
it was formerly a ſmall village belonging to a private fa- 
mily, from whom Lewis XIV .bought it in 1664, in order 
to build a city here; fot it having been obſerved, that 
from er to = ſea, which is about four miles diſ- 
tant, the river was enough to carry the bi ſhips 
the bottom — 2 | 4 the — _ 
even and ſolid; it was reſolved to ered this city, and this 
reſolution was accordingly executed. It has a very com- 
modious harbour, .and is one of the ſtations for the royal 
navy of France; ſo that here are all the neceſſary maga- 
zines for ſhipping, and a ſpacious and convenient dock. 
Here are alſo a victualling walehouſe, a foundery, a 
manufactory of ſail-cloth, the Hôtel called Cazernes, 
which was originally uſed for the education of three hun- 
dred gentlemen of noble families, deſigned to ſerve in 
the navy, and who are taught at the king's expence 
but it now ſerves to lodge the marines, and is an hoſpital 
for ſick ſoldiers, &e. . 8 
The entrance of the river is well defended by ſeveral 
forts, particularly one in the Iſle of Aix, the redoubt 
facing it called Aiguille, fort Fourax, de la Pointe, and 
Vergeron; and about a league below Rochefort is a long 
ſtoccado acroſs the river. On the twenty-firſt of Sept. 
1757, the Iſle of Aix, with the fort upon it, was taken by 
the brave captain Howe, in the Magnanime, after about 
an hour's reſiſtance, when the whole garriſon, which con- 
lifted of near fix hundred men, were made priſoners of 
war. SR | | 
Rochelle, in Latin Rupelle, the capital of the province 

and government, in forty-ſix degrees ſixteen minutes 
north latitude, and one degree ten minutes weſt Tongi- 
' tude, is ſeated on the fea. It has a good harbour, but 
is rather handſome than large. The city has broad and 
ſtraight ſtreets, with neat houſes, ſupported by piazzas 
and porticos, which afford ſhelter both from the rain and 
ſun. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux, with a dioceſe of one hundred and eighty 
pariſhes, and a revenue of ſeventeen thouſand livres, out 
of which he is taxed by the court of Rome ſeven hundred 
and forty-two florins. Here is alſo an intendency, a pro- 
vincial and a bailiwic court, an admiralty, a chamber of 
commerce, and a mint. The Jeſuits had alſo a college 
here; and there is likewiſe a college of phyſic, anatomy, 
and botany, for the inſtruction of young furgeons and 


| apothecaries. 


Rochelle was the principal ſeat of the Reformed in 
France, and the inhabitants embracing Calviniſm in the 
ſixteenth century, ſuffered extremely during the civil 
wars ; for they fortified the town, and frequently de- 
fended it with the utmoſt bravery. It was long poſleſſed 
by that body, till at length Lewis XIII. aſter a long and 
famous ſiege, made himſelf maſter of it in 628, chiefly 
for want of the promiſed ſuccours from England, which 
did not arrive in time, and by means of an admirable 
bank of earth that cardinal Richelieu cauſed to be raiſed 
againſt it on the fide of the ocean, to prevent their re- 
ceiving ſuccours. Famine at length obliged them to ca- 
pitulate, in conſequence of which their privileges were 
taken from them, and the fortifications demoliſhed, ex- 
cept only two towers that defend the port; but Lewis 


XIV. cauſed new and very ſtrong fortifications to be raiſed 


round it, The port is almoſt of a circular figure, and 
near fifteen hundred paces in circuit. One of the above- 
mentioned towers defending the port is a priſon for ſtate- 
criminals, and the other is called the Tower of the Chain. 
No veſſel can enter into the harbour without leave of the 
governor, or captain of this laſt tower. 
The principal manufacture carried on here is the re- 
fining of ſugar ; and they have lately ſet up a mariufac- 
ture of earthen ware, which ſucceeds wy well. A con- 
ſiderable trade is carried on here to the iſlands of Ameri- 
ca, to which all the neceſſaries of life are ſent, and from 
thence the veſſels employed in it bring back the produce 
of thoſe countries. The Engliſh in time of peace, with 


the Dutch, Danes, and the Swedes, annually ſend to 
_ : Roctelle 


brandy, falt, paper, linen, cloth, and ferges. | 


„%% 
Rochelle A great number of ſhips; in order totake wine, 1 


* 


The iſle of Ré, in Latin Radis, lies between two 
and three French leagues from the Continent, and is 


four miles in length, and two in breadth. It is very po- 


pulous and fertile, prodneing plenty of wine, of which is 


made a very fine ſort of brandy. It has a little fortified 


tou; nameèd St. Martin, which has a harbour and citadel, | 
I France, was, founded by St. Lewis. They teach her. 


and is likewiſe defended by three other fort. 


The iſſe of Oleron, in Latin Uliarus, is about three 


French leagues diſtant from the main land; it is five 
in length, two in breadth, and extremely fruitful. 
The inhabitants here having been able and expert ſailors 


for theſe ſix or ſeven hundred years paſt, have drawn up 


rules for the marine, called the Laws of Oleron, which 
have ſerved as a model to other maritime powers with tre- 
.gard to ſea affairs. Theſe iſlanders have always enjoyed 


very conſiderable privileges, both under the dukes of 
of France, and had a governor 


Aquitaine, and the kings of 
peculiar to themſelves, who had a very extenſive autho- 


\rity. This iſland, together with that of Re, was taken. 


n the ſixteenth century by the citizens of Rochelle; and 


as theſe iſlanders were very well affected to them, on ac- 

count of the reformed religion, which moſt of them pro- 
feſſed, they continued maſters of theſe iſlands till the year 
1625, at which time Lewis XIII. took them again. 
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Oy the two Governments of Anjou and Saumur; their Situ- 


4 ation and Extent; wi:h a Deſcription of Angers and 


— from the antient Andes, or Andegavi, is bound- 


? * , 


ed on the north by the river Maine; on the eaſt by Tou- 
raine ; on the ſouth by Poitou; and on the weit by Brit- 
tany. Its greateſt length from eaſt to welt is twenty-ſix 


French leagues, and from north to ſouth twenty-four. 
Ihe country is a pleaſant ſucceſſion of hills and val- 
lies, producing corn, wine, peaſe, beans, flax, hemp, and 


fruit-trees. 
cattle. It has likewiſe mines of coal, iron, and falt-petre, 


ts fine paſtures alſo furniſh great herds of 


together with quantities of marble, ſtone, and late. 


In this country are reckoned no leſs than forty- nine 


eat and ſmall rivers; but only ſix of theſe are naviga- 


dle. Theſe are the Loire, the Vienne, the Toue, the | 
Magenne, the Loir, and the Sarte. This country is 
under the parliament of Paris; but has laws of its own. 


Subordinate to the governor, is one lieutenant-general, 


and two ſub-governors. The principal city in this go- 


vernment is | Cons 
Angers, antiently Juliomagus, and in Latin An- 
degavum, the capital of the country, lies a little above 
the place where the rivers Loire and Sarte fall into the 
Mayenne, which divides the city into two equal parts. 


The firſt walls were raiſed by John, ſurnamed Lack- 


land, king of England and duke of Anjou; but prince 
Lewis, afterwards king Lewis VIII. ſon of Philip Auguſ- 


tus, cauſed thoſe walls to be demoliſhed; however, St. Lewis 
his ſon and ſucceſſor rebuilt them as they now are. This 


is a large and populous city, containing nine thouſand 


| houſes, and about thirty thouſand inhabitants; it has 
. ſixteen pariſhes, twelve of which are within the town, 


and four in the ſuburbs. Here are likewiſe eight colle- 
giate churches, and a great number of convents both of 


men and women. This city is the ſee of a biſhop, who 
. is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tours. His dioceſe con- 
tains fix hundred and ſixty-eight pariſhes ; his revenue 


amounts to twenty-ſix thouſand livres, and his taxation 


at the court of Rome is ſeventeen hundred florins.. The 
cathedral is remarkable for three very high ſteeples built 


on its portico, of which that in the middle reſts upon the 
foundations of the two others. Its roof is very high, 
large, and bold; it is not ſupported by any pillars; and 


the whole ſtructure is in general elegant. Part of the 
. . town ſtands very low; ſo that it is proverbially ſaid in 
the neighbouring country, that Angers is a low town, 
has high ſteeples, rich trumpets, and poor ſcholars.” 


A SYSTEM OF) GEOGRAPHY. = 


BY. aſleſſors, a ci 


are likewiſe ſome ſugar- bakers. 


It has a flrong eaſtle built on a rock, and encomg g. 


wich ditches cut into it, though very ſteep on the * 


the river which runs at its foot, This caftle ;. ; 
with ſeveral large towers, and hay 1 bel He 
1 leads to the ſuburbs, It was built Na * 
is during the wars wich the Engliſh, and it n 
ſerves as a priſon for ſtate criminals. * it now 
The univerſity, which is one of the molt famou 1 
the civil and eanon- law, divinity, phyſic, and the 1's. 
arts. A chair for à profeſſor of = — Re te Pbera 
lately erected here, in the college of the fathers Sava 
Oratory. Lewis XIV. in 1615, eſtabliſhed in this ct 
a royal academy, with the ſame privi eges as — 
Paris: it conſiſts of thirty-ſix members, who muſt As 
natives or inhabitants of the province. Here is 2 
proceſhon annually celebrated at a feſtival ealled aft 
du Dieu, which is on. Corpus Chriſti day, when all the 


Prieſts and monks, with the principal inhabitane; 

| numbers of ſtrangers, carry lighted ene ir 19 1 cary 

and repreſentations of Scripture hiſtories engraved, to 

atone for the pretended crimes of their archdeacon Be. 

rengarius, who oppoſed tranſubſtantiation about the 

year 1019, when that doctrine was firſt preached here. 
This city is under the government of a mayor and four 


| | aldermen, annualiy' choſen ; twelve counſellors, eight 


5 attorney, a commiſſary, and a recorder. 
l Ties | 


Their juriſdiction extends over the manufactories ſet up 


; | in the town, ſuburbs, and liberty. Theſe manufacture; 


conſiſt of fine woollen ſtuffs, ſtriped with fitk and gold. 
They alſo bleach wax and linen cloth, In the town 


o 
* - q 


. TheS f Saumur, conta 
e Saumurois, or government of Saumur, contains 


7” 3 la a part of Anjou and Upper Poitou: it is under the di- 
| "x government of Anjou, which received its name 


rection of a governor, a lieutenant-general, and a ſub- 
' governor. The principal place it contains is 
Saumur, in Latin Salmurus, the capital, and the ſeat 
of the public courts and offices, ſtands twenty-two miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Angers, and a hundred and ſixty to 
the ſouth-weſt of Paris. It contains a fine caſtle, three 
iſh-churches, nine conyents, and one royal college, 
ere is an important paſſage over the Loir, upon which 
there is a famous bridge. This city was much more 
opulent while in the poſſeflion of the Proteſtants ; but 
has ſtill an univerſity. Near it is the magnificent abbey 
of the Benedictines of the congregation of St. Maur. 


1 


SECT. XXVII. 


Of the Government of Orleanoit; its Situation, Extent, Di- 
. . viſions, Rivirs, Canals, and principal Cities. 


T HE government of Orleanois conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſmall countries, and is bounded on the north by 
Normandy and the Ifle of France; on the eaſt by tac 
Ile of France, Champagne, and Burgundy ; on the 
ſouth by Nivernois and Berri; and on the welt by Tou- 
raine and Maine; including Orleanois Proper, Sologne, 
Beauſſe Proper, or Chartraine, Dunois,  Vendomos, 
Blaiſois, the greateſt part of Gatinois, and Perche Gouet. 
The whole government extends about thirty-two leagues 
in-length from eaſt to welt, and twenty-eight in breadth 
from north to ſouth, | 


have their ſource in it, are the Loire; the Loiret, whic 
riſes a league from Orleans, and falls into the Loire; t 
Cher, which alſo runs into the Loire; the Laconis, 
which riſes in the wood of Orleans, and loſes itſelf in 
the ſame river; the Aigle, which riſes in this govern 
ment, and alſo mingles with the Loire; the Ws 
which loſes itſelf under ground, and, when it afterw 
appears again near Montigny, is called le Ganelon, 


into the ſame river. | 


In this diſtrict are likewiſe ſome remarkable car 


That of Briare, which receives its name ow 185 
town, joins the river Loire to the Loing, which 55 ; 
the Seine, and conſequently opens 2 communicatic 


tween the countries lying on the Loire 2 


Paris, The canal of Orleans alſo joins the abor 2 


. 


The rivers which run through this government, -4 | 
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bers this canal, which was begun in 1682, and | only two or three in breadth. It contains high and lofty 
| 22 1692, is near echten leagues in length, 224 trees, as oaks, elms, &c. In this foreſt 225 fell nb 
„„ Re | year to the value of a hundred thouſand livres, the 
The whole-government is ſubject to the parliament of of which belong to the duke of Orleans. 
Paris, 2d contains four large and three ſmall juriſdic- Chartres, the Autricum of the antientz, is the capital 
vos. I'VE trade carried on here by means of the Loire | of the country of Chartrain ; it is ſituated on the river 
5 the moſt extenſive in the whole om, compre- | Eure, about leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Paris, 
| hending not only all that comes from ſout] and 1s divided into two parts by the above river, the 
veſtern parts, but likewiſe from foreign countries.” The] largeſt of which ftands on an eminence. It is the ſee o 
wp tap is at Orleans. Under the povernor are | a biſhop, and has à noble cathedral ; but the city has 
hre Jicutznant-generals, and three ernors.. 0 | little beauty to recommend it, the ſtreets being narrow, 
Orleanois Proper is one of the countries in | and the buildings old. It has three abbies, one Got | 
France; it being fertile in corn, wine, and excellent fruit; | fix pariſh-churches, without including thoſe in the ſub- 
1nd abounding in cattle, game, and fiſh. The principal | urbs, nine convents, one ſeminary, and two hoſpitals. 
places in this government are the following : Iln thecity are alſo held a provincial and bailiwic court, 
Orleans, antiently Genabum, or Cenabum, and after- with a falt-office. The biſhop, who is ſuffra- 
wards Aurclianum, and Aureliana, the capital of the gan to the archbiſhop” of Paris, has a dioceſe of eight 
vernment, is ſeated on the Loire, over which it has a iſhes; his annual revenue amounts to 


| 
* 


tone bridge of ſixteen arches, leading to a ſuburb on the | teen five thoufand livres, out of which he pays fout 


uth fide of the river. On this bridge is to be ſeen a florins to the court of Rome. ei 
beautiful monument of caſt braſs ſtanding on a ſtone] Blois, in Latin Bleſæ, the capital of the diſtriẽt of 
eſtal, that has ſome ornaments in the Gotlyc taſte. | Blaiſois, ſtands partly on an eminence, and partly in a 
ln the center of the monument is a crucifix, on the top | plain on the river Loire, over which it has a we -built 
of which ſtands a pelican with its brood pecking its own | ſtone-bridge. It is fituated ten leagues to the ſouth- 
breaſt ; before the crucifix, is the Virgin Mary fitting | weft of Orleans, in a pute air, and in the midſt of one 
with the dead bevy ONO: Ins on — On hy; PEE in 7 Ot is a large 1 
de reeht ſide is king Charles VII. kneeling and ffretching city; br greateſt beauty of it is the or caſtle, 
. — his nes e e ee and on the leſt fide | the reſidence of ſeveral of their kings, e a- 
the ſamous maid of Orleans, alfo repreſented kneeling, | dorned with fountains and other water - works, and a park 
both armed cap- a · pĩe with ſwords by their fides ; the king | ſuitable to the magnificence of the anions. The falt 5 
has the French coat of arms, and wears a crown on his | cafe of the palace is much admired, as well as the gal- 
det. But the belmet' of che maid is placed by ber: her | lery, which is faid to be fix hundred feet long; and over | 
kair is tied behind, and the reft of it hangs looſe on her | the great gate is a ſtatue of Lewis XII. In the inks | 
back. Theſe ſtatues are not io big as the life. A ſolemn | court before the palace ſtands one of the largeſt colle- 
oceſſion is annually obſerved here on the twelfth of | giate churches in France. It is remarkable that there is 
| 3 
io 


in commemoration of the deliverance of the city | an image of the Virgin over every gate of the city; theſ 
maid of Orleans. The town ftands in a moſt were ſet up in 1631, when, after having ſuffered much 
able plain, and is built in the form of a bow; the ftreets | by the plague, they imagined, on its ceaſing, that they 
in general are narrow, but fome of them are broad and | were miraculoufly delivered by the queen of heaven, as 
ſtraight, This city, which is about four miles in circuit, | they ftite her. The pariſh-church of St. Solenne, the 
is however but meanly built, and, except a few of the | largeſt in Blois, having been deſtroyed by a tempeſt, was 
tradeſmen, the inhabitants are poor. It is the fee of a bi- | magnificently rebuile by Lewis XIV. and converted in- 
ſhop, and contains an intendancy, a , 2 coun- | to a cathedral. The Jeſuits had alſo a beautiful college 
try court, aforeft-court, a ſalt-office, and courts | here, the front of which is adorned with the Doric, the 
and offices. It has a fine cathedral built in the Gothic | Tonic, and the Corinthian orders of architecture. The 
tyle, an abbey, three collegiate churches, twenty-two | other public edifices, as the town-houſe, and the build- 
puiſh-churches, an univerſity conſiſting only of civilians, | ing where the courts of Juſtice are held, are well worth 
_ which was formerly very famous, though it is at preſent | viewing. Their fountains are alſo large, and well ſup- 
in no great repute, one ſeminary in which divinity is | plied by a noble aqueduct, ſuppoſed to be the work of 
taught, and a public library. The Jrfuits had alſo a col- | the antient Romans. 
lege here. Its biſhop, who is ſubordinzre toth=archbiſhop | The biſhop, whois Tiffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, 
of Paris, has a dioceſe of two hundred and ſeventy- to pa- has in his dioceſe about two hundred pariſhes, and his 
riſtes, andarevenue of en Se nfs 7s livres, outof | revenue amounts annually to twenty thouſand livres, out 
which he pays two thouſand fforins to the court uf Rome. | of which heis taxed two thouſand five hundred and 227. 
The public walk is properly a part of the city ramparts, | three florins at the court of Rome, There are here ſe- 
kielledand planted with beautiful rows of trees. The ſub- | veral churches befides thoſe we have mentioned, and 
urb on the farther ſide of the river makes a tolerable ap- likewiſe a conſiderable number of convents. | 
prarance, and has a Carthuſian monaſtery. This city, on | The natives are repreſented as being remarkable for 
xcount of its fituation iq the middle of the Loire, is the | their good ſenſe and gentle behaviour, as well as their 
mzgazine of the whole trade of the kingdom, eſpecially in | ſpeaking French in perfection, which is ſuppoſed to pro- 
ODS e and ſpices: it alſo carries on a | ceed from the frequent reſidence of the court in this 
ie trade in ſheep-ſkins, and ſtockings, of which | city. | | F V 
prat quantities e n The principal tie base is in wine aa brandy, which 
In the yu 1344 it wasTaiſed to a dukedom and peer- | are ſent to Orleans, Paris, Tours, Laval, and even, into 
8 ewis XIV. gave it his brother Philip, in which | Holland; and the city is alſo diſtinguiſhed for making 
Tü confines. | a | the beſt watches in the kingdom, 35 95 
6 rn, city was beſieged by the Engliſ in 1428, and] Chambord, a royal palace ſeated in a wood on the 
rattened, that the inhabitants reſolved to ſurrender | river Coſſon, is a magnificent edifice of free-ſtone, built . 
0 Br Sake of Burgundy, then in the Engl:ſh army, and by Francis I. It is faid to exceed any Gothic edifice in 
Kr ally. But the Engliſh not being willing that the | rance, and to have ſuch various beautizs, that the great- 
I ſhould be given up to him, he was diſguited at it, | cft mafters may learn ſomething from it. The body of 
5 Joan of Arc heading the ſoldiers, raiſed the ſiege in | the building is compaſed of four large pavilions, and the 
0” from which ſhe obtained the name of the Maid of | whole is furrounded with a wall of hewn-ſtone, flanked 
— The F rench language is ſpoken here in the | with towers, which at a diſtance give it a magnificent 
This — _ | APE. The loud _gorx; the .conter. looks. yery | 
2nd of y t of Orleans lies to the north of the city | grand, and the principal winding ſtair - caſe is much ad- 
* the river Loire, and is the largeſt in the whole | mired. The halls, anti- chamber, chambers, wardrobes, 
8 It contains about fourteen thouſand acres | cabinets, and galleries, are of exquiſite architecture, and 
and vil with wood]; but is interſperſed with ſeveral plains | the garden and park anſwerable to the beauty of the 
* 1 It is twenty leagues, or ſixty miles, in length, building. In this palace Staniflaus, the dethroned king 
84 places ſeven or cight leagues, and in others of Poland, _ nine years. It was 8 
* | 6 ferr 
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burnt down, is handſomely rebuilt, and has a caſtle plea- 
_ fantlyfituated on a hill, that commands the town and the 


proviticial court, and a, ſalt-office. Beſides the pariſh- | 
church, there are ten chapels founded by the inhabitants, | 


*, Normandy 


: Fo 75 mines of iron, quarries of marble, and, being 
| their fowls are particularly admired, and are well known 


united to the crown ever fince the year 1584. It is go- 


Ky Mans, in Latin Cenomanum, the capital of the o. 
river Huiſne, thirteen leagues 


court, &c. Its biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Tours, has a dioceſe of fix hundred and ninety-ſix 


but ĩt is incapable of making any great 


not being above fifteen leagues in length, and twelve in 


of grain and hemp; they alſo abound in apples, of which 


that 1 is generally preferred before it. They have 
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his heir the count de Friſe, who died hers in 


"Montargis, the capital of che Gatinois Orleanois, is | Teanvis, and Timerai at of Or, 
| on the river Loing, near | the place where the | principal places in this country are the rn 
canal of Orleans falls into it, tweaty-five leagues to the] Mort: "x 8 5 
; but having been | five miles to the weſt of Paris, and is the ſear 'ighty.. 


ſouth of Paris. The ton is not large 


neighbouring country. Here is a bailiwic, a foreſt and 


with a college, and ſeveral convents. 
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Of the Gevernton erntnent of Maint and Perche ; the Situation and | _ 
| Extent of thoſe 


rovinces ; their Produce, Rivers, and 
Towns. 1 * ; *'*.. | 46 | 24 41 6; 
kx government we are now going to deſcribe com- 


4 jr ends the province of Maine, the earldom of 
Laval, and the greateſt part of the earldom of Perche. 
The county of Maine is bounded on the north by 
on the eaſt by Perche, on the ſouth by Tou- 


raine and Orleanois, and on the weſt by Anjou and Brit- 
tany, extending cighty-cight miles in length froin eaſt to 
bs” 8 and fifty in breadth from north to ſouth. | 

very fruitful, abounds in corn, wine, flax, and cattle : 
at Paris. Its principal rivers are the Mayenne, or Maine; 
the Huiſne, which riſes in Perche, and runs into the 
Sarte ; the Sarte, which alſo riſes in Perche, and after 
receiving the Orne, tile Huiſne, the Enferne, and the 


Little Loire in its paſſage, falls into the Mayenne. _| 


This country was formerly an earldom, but has been 


verned by its own laws; but is ſubject to the parliament 
of Paris, and has a particular ſub-governor. | 
The principal places in this government are the fol- 


* 


- 


vince of Maine, is fituated on a hill, at the foot of which 
runs the river Sarte, which here unites its water with the 
to the north-welt of Tours, 
and thirty-two to the ſouth-weſt of Paris. It is the ſee 
of a biſhop, and has a falt-office, a provincial and foreſt- 


pariſhes, and a revenue of thirty-five thouſand livres, out 
of which he pays two thoufand two hundred and ſixteen 
florins to the court of Rome. In this city, beſides the 
cathedral and two collegiate churches, are four abbies, 
thirteen pariſh-churches, eight convents, one college, 
and one ſeminary. V „ 
Laval, the capital of an earldom, is ſeated on the 
Maine, eight leagues to the weſtward of Mans, and is 
encompaſſed by a wall and other fortifications in the an- 
tique taſte: ĩt has alſo an antient caſtle of the ſame kind; 
reat defence, ſince the 
improvemest of the art of war. It has a ſalt- office, a 
country and foreſt- court, &c. and contains two collegiate 
churches, two pariſh-churches, one priory, and eight 
convents, This town was taken by ſcalade in 1446, by 
the _ Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, general of the 
Engliſh. g 
erche is bounded by Normandy on the north, by the 
Iſle of France and Orleanois on the eaſt, by the river 
Maine on the ſouth, and by Normandy on the weſt; it 


breadth. | 
It is a hilly country, and the eminences produce only 


graſs for ; but the valleys and plains bear all kinds 


they make cyder, the uſual drink of the country: they 
have indeed a few vineyards, but the wine is ſo poor, 
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This county enjoys.its en Jaws, is ſuljeg,» 


| para, Perche-Goyet: being ſubject —— of 9 
eanois, and Timerais to that of the Ille of Fra * 


Mortagne, the capital of Perche, is ſituat 


5 "2+ | it of a ſalt. 
office, a viſcounty, diſtrict- court, a foreſt by 
Ie has one collegiate: and. three, parih-ehurchr? n. 
convents, with one hoſpial, and has ſome. conder” 
manufactures of coarſe linen. TOE 


tagne, aud ninety to the welt-by-fouth of Paris 41 
the rank of capital with, Mortagne, and.is alſo the fen 
a e is the mineral ſpring of Herfe, the 
water of which js in many caſes very falutary. . © 


| of a royal viſcount, a foreſt-court;and a falt-office. In 
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* T* HE boundaries of this Pune vp nat 


determined, the French geographers themſelv.. 
being not agreed about them, 1 
beſides the city, a part of the neighbouring country; and, 
beſides the governor, here are two lieutenant- generals, 
one of which is appointed for the city, the other for the 
prevoti and vicomte,: through its utmoſt extent. Within 


thoſe of the Baſtile and the royal hoſpital of invalids, the 


from the King. n IAEA 26. + 

Paris, in Latin Lutetia, Pariſſii, and Lutetia Pariſo- 
rum, the capital of France, is ſeated. in a large plain 
on the river Seine, in the middle of the Iſle of ; ny 
in the forty-eighth degree fifty minutes north latitude 
and in the ſecond degree twenty ſive minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, two. hundred and twenty-fve miles to the ſouth- 


eaſt of London, ſeventy miles to the ſouth of Rouen, 


five hundred and fifty to the weſt of Vienna, ſeven hun- 
dred to the north-weſt of Rome, and fix hundred and 
twenty-fve to the north-eaſt of Madrid. 


5 " * > 5 - 


This city is of a circular form, about fix or ſeven miles 
in diameter, and, including the ſuburbs, is eighteen or 
twenty in circumference. - Its ſtreets have been comput- 
ed to amount to nine hundred and twelve, in which are 
about twenty thouſand houſes, from four to ſeven ſtories 
high; befides churches, convents, chapels, colleges, 
communities, and warehouſes. The number of its 
ce inhabitants, ſays Dr. Buſching, cannot much exceed 
4 four hundred thouſand ; for from the year 1728 to 
6 1736 the annual bills of mortality were at a medium 
e ſeyenteen thouſand eight hundred; and it is calculat- 
ec ed, upon very probable computations, that of twenty- 
ce five perſons in this city, one dies yearly, whence! 
ce above number of deaths make the number. of living 
inhabitants four hundred and forty-five thouſand.” 
| This great city contains forty-ſeven pariſh-churchss, 
beſides twenty others; three abbies and twelve prones 
for men, ſeven abbies and fix priories for women; fſeven- 
teen collegiate churches, thirteen of which havechapten; 
fifty convents and fraternities of eccleſiaſtics and laics, 
forty- three nunneries, and fourteen female communities; 
eleven ſeminaries, twenty-ſix hoſpitals, and forty chapels; 


an bel ſix academies, beſides three others where 


| 5 . 5 b- 
young gentlemen are taught bodily exerciſes ; five pu 
lic libraries,” four royal palaces, four caſtles, above 4 


hundred hotels, ſome of which: are ſtately ſtructurte! 
ſeventy-three market-places, ſixty fountains, * ve 
bridges over the Seine, ten-of which are of ſtone, 
eleven gates. | G 
Among the diſadvantages of this city it muſt be ob- 


which is fetid, and occaſions dyſenteries; or 


here alſo ſome iron mines, and mineral waters. 


— 


of water that is ll worſe, it being produdice & i 


: 1 

Of the Gruernment of Paris; with a. articular DiGi. 
in. of Paris ; with a, particular Deſcriay; 
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. who died here in the year 1750, when the king 8 E. gr Fog 2 vil 4 e 
year | or. The country en. 


 Belleſne, a ſmall ien ten maleyto the ſouth of yr 


„ 


the boundaries of this juriſdiction are contained four 
others; theſe are the Louvre and the Tuilleries; as alſo 


four governors of which receive their orders immediately 


* 


ſerved, that Paris affords no good water fit for it | 
the inhabitants being obliged: to uſe that of the 1 
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Eſp ANCE - 
el and ſtone. The ſtreets at night 
3 ths in the year; but this is pe ormed in a very in- 
t manner, by hanging up lahterns in the middle 
bol the ſtreets upon cords, which are put acroſs from one 
Linde 0 ONS 4 7Ts 4; nd NATE 
T be new regulations for keeping the ſtreets clean, 
bred by M. Turgot, provoſt of the merchants, oonſiſt 
ia a can 
3 ſame depth, which receives all the ſoil from thoſe 
ad ts of the city through which it runs. This canal is 
kept clean by means of a large reſervoir formed in a par- 
teular building erected for that purpoſe, which is ſup- 

lied with water from all the ſprings in the neighbour- 

3.1 In it are ſix pumps worked by a machine kept 
going by four horſes, and theſe diſchatge the water into 
' 2/arge reſervoir likewiſe lined with free-flone, whence it 
runs under ground through two ranges of pipes of a con- 
ſderable bore, diſcharging itſelf with great violence into 
the above canal, and thus carries off all the filth into the 
me are good regulations in caſe of fire, for, the firſt 
preſident of the parliament, and the lieutenant of the 


- 


mon 


ciegan 


- 


lice, the horſe and foot patrole, and ſome companies po 


ok the French and Swiſs foot guards, are obli | 
to a fire with all the expedition the diſtance of the place 
vill admit; but the actual extinguiſhingof it is committed 
o the care of the monks of the four Mendicantorders, who 


on uch occaſions are to expend, for the benefit of the pub- 


le, part of the ſtock they have acquired by begging. 
To give a more particular deſcription. of this city: it 
conſiſts of three parts, namely, the Lon, which lies on 
the north of the Seine, the City, which is environed by 
that river, and the Univerſity, which lies to the ſouth of 
it, with twelve ſuburbs. In 1702 it was alſo ſub-divid- 
ed into twenty quarters, or wars. 
T he city is in the center, and is the moſt cleanly and 
wealthy ; it conſiſts of three iſlands 2 Seine; 
theſe are the Iſle Du Palais, the Iſle of Notre Dame, 
and the Iſle Louviers. The laſt is ſmall, and contains 
only ſtore-houſes for wood; it fronts the arſenal, and 
his a communication with the quarter of St. Paul by 
means of a wooden bridgmmme hh 
The Iſle of Notre Dame, or Our Lady, is ſo called 
from the .cathedral of that name; here the ſtreets are 
very ſtraight : by means of a ſtone bridge it has a 
communication with the quarter of St. Paul, by another 
with that of Maubert, and it is alſo joined by a wooden 
bridge to the Iſle Du Palais: it has alſo ſome fine hotels, 
with the pariſh-church of St. Lewis. 
The Iſle Du Palais, or the Iſland. of the Palace, pro- 
perly conſiſts of Old Paris, and is ſo called from the place 
in which the parliament meets, and which takes up a 
great part of it. The metropolitan church ſtands at one 
end of this iſland, where are alſo ſeveral little pariſh- 
churches, the hoſpitalef Hotel Dieu, or the Houſe of 
God, which extends to the other ſide of the river to- 
wards the ſouth, and a vaſt number of ſmall crooked 
ſrets or lanes, built with very high houſes, moſt of which 
e inhabited by ſeveral familie. 
Beſides the ahove wooden bridge, which joins. this 
and to that of Notre Dame, it has a communication 
with other parts of the city by means of ſeven ſtone 
weer. The principal of theſe is the Pont Neuf, or 
ag Bridge, which is the fineſt bridge in Paris. It con- 
us of twelve arches, and is ſeventy-two feet broad, 
a the parapets. The middle or carriage-way is 
urty feet broad, and on each fide is a foot-way raiſed. 
ver the piles on each ſide are alſo ſemicircular lodge- 
2 in which are a hundred and ſeventy-eight ſmall 
= belonging to the king's footmen, which only ſerve 
4 moſt beautiful proſpect. In the center of 
3 ridge is a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry IV. in braſs, 
75 than the life, and ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal, 
— ſides of which are baſſo relievos, with inſcriptions 
uk e the victories and principal actions of that 
wy = the four corners are tied four ſlaves, alſo of 
_ ws 2 o trample upon antique arms. This ſtately mo- 
e is incloſed within iron rails. Another orna- 
three f. the Pont Neuf is the Samaritaine, a building 
1 ories high, in which is an engine that ſupplies 
Parts of the city with water, It is thus nam ed from 
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ſtreets ate lighted at night ſix 


| lined with free- lone, ſix feet broad, and 


ged to repair 


0 *. oats 


there bein 1 ſigures repreſenting 
[the rp Chriit and the Samaritan woman. 9 
Another bridge, called the Pont au C has a ſtatue 
of Lewis XIV. in braſs; and both this and the bridge of 
Notre Dame, on which ate alſa water works, have each 
two rows of houſes upon them; thoſe. of the ſirſt being 
four, and of the laſt two ſtories hig: 

In the above iſland ſtands the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, which is a large and Gothic ſtructure, three hun- 
dred and ninety- ſix feet long, a hundred and forty-broad, 
and a hundred and two in height: on the infide are four 
rows of pillars, thirty in a row, with forty-ſiye chapels, 
bn between the outermoſt rows and the wall. The 
pillars in the nave of the church are adorned with large 

and beautiſul pictures; and the choir was ſplendidly re- 
paired and beautified by Lewis XIV. It has a ſmall ſpire 
in the middle, and at the weſt end two ſquare towers 
three hundred and eighty ſteps high; theſe are flat at the 
top, with a baluſtrade of free-ſtone, whence you have a 
noble proſpect of the city and the neighbouring country. 
In one of theſe towers are two large bells, one of which 
weighs forty thouſand, and the other thirty-one thouſand 
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Near this ſtructure ſtands the palace of the archbiſhopy 
in one of the halls of which is the library of the advo- 
cates, founded for the public uſe. There are alſo in the 
iſland a great number of pariſh- churches. 1 
Io the north of theſe iſlands ſtands that diviſion called 
Le Ville, or the Town, which is daily beautified by re- 
building the old houſes. On the eaſt is the arſenal near 
the river, which conſiſts of ſeveral courts, and has beau- 
tiful walks in the garden near the city wall; and towards 
the north-eaſt is the Baſtile, a kind of fortreſs conſiſting 
of eight large round towers, joined together by other 
ſtrong buildings, and ſurrounded with ditches and baſ- 
tions. It is a priſon for tate criminals, and here the king 
keeps a governor, a lieutenant, and an independent com- 
pany of ſoldiers. e 1 
Among the moſt conſiderable palaces in Paris, that of 
the Louvre is eſteemed the principal ornament of the city. 
It is commonly divided into the Old and New. The old 
part of this royal palace was begun to be built with ſtone 
by Francis I. in 1528, and was finiſhed by Henry II. in 
1548. Succeeding kings improved and rl rom it, till 
Lewis XIV. ordered it to be rebuilt on a new plan, which, 
if completed, would have rendered it a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. The plan of the whole building forms an 
equilateral quadrangle, containing a court in the center 
three hundred and 2 feet ſquare. © The princi⸗ 
pal of the four main wings was built by Lewis XIV. as 
alſo the greateſt part of the two others, which form the 
ſides, together with a new front to that part which lies 
next the Seine. The four inner fronts, according to the 
plan, were to have conſiſted of eight pavilions, and eight 
corps de lagis. The whole building is three tories high 
in the new part; the firſt of the Corinthian order, the 
ſecond of the Compoſite, and the third of the Attic. 

In the hall of the hundred Swiſs is a kind of gallery 
ſupported by four gigantic figures. In this h 
entertainments were given, and queen Catherine de Me- 
dicis cauſed plays wh interludes to be exhibited there for 
the amuſement of the court. Henry IV. built a gallery 
along the river ſide quite: to the Tuilleries, which is 
reckoned the fineſt in Europe; and under it is the royal 
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behind the Louvre ſtands the palace 


- * 


bh 


At ſome diſtance 
called the Tuilleries, built in 1564 by order of queen Ca- 
tharine de Medicis, in a place where they formerly made 
tiles, in French tuilles, from which the palace takes its 
name; and this ſtructure was alſo improved by Lewis 
XIV. It is one range of building, with a dome in the 
middle, and a pavilion at each end. Before it is a hand- 
ſome large ſpace divided into three courts; the whole 
adorned with columns, pilaſters, and other ornaments. 
Behind this palace are pleaſant gardens adorned 
with fine walks, planted with evergreens and other 
trees, with beautiful parterres, where may be ſeen all 
the year round every flower in ſeaſon. It has alſo three 
beautiful fountains, and a large octogonal canal. Fo- 
wards the river is a fine terrace above a hundred perches 
long and eighty-four broad, planted with three rows of 
UeEcs; 
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| trees; and from this terrace i A 


over the adj; 


On the bank of the | 
place talked le Qours, compoſe 


from each dther as in the other part | 
The palace of Luxemburg was built by queen Mary 
de Medicis, on the ruins of the old hotel of Luxemburg, 
 which-name it has retained. It is one ofithe moſt perfect 
and regular piedes of architecture in all France. Here 
is a gallery of ſine paintings done by the celebrated 
Rubens, ho ſpent two years in that work. It con- 
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Ia che chunch which lately belonged to the fe % 
which ſtands in St. Anthony's Fee. pres 5 4 ben | 


of Lewis the'thirteenth incloſed in a gold cafe. 
— of ſilver. Here is alle u fins Oe Ot 
veral braſs ſtatues, and the monuments of the pritices 
Condé. This church is a neat and elegant mer” 
St. Euſtace is a large and beautiful church, ©: 


fide of the river, ſore diſtande below the college of t 
Four Nations. Cardinal Mazarine left a legacy tor bail 
1 55 =— tO gn ET SW Mas 6 
| ne college is a {quate andloftyduilding, whis, 
ſeveral ſchools about two thouſand boys, many of whom 


liſts of the biſtory of the life of Mary de Medicis, repre- 
ſented allegorically in four large pictures, nine 
| feet broad and ten feet high, placed in the piers between 

the windows. | Theother apartments ae ald richly fur- 


niſhed, and adorned: with a fine collection of valuable 


paintings. The gardens of this palace are elegantly laid 

out, and ornamented with fountains. They are daily 
viſited in ſunimer- time by the nobility and others, like 
thoſe of the Tuitleries ; but more eſpecially on Sundays, 
hen ſeveral thouſands of all raaks make their appear- 
ance there, It is here the cuſtom for the gentlemen and 
ladies of the firſt quality, though richly dreſſed, to fit 
down to diſcourſe on the grass. 

The royal palace was built by cardinal Richelieu, who 
made a preſent of it to Lewis XIII. It conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſets of buildings feparated by large courts, and is adorned 
with fine gardens. Several new apartments haye been 
added to it ſince the cardinal's time, and here Anne 
of Auſtria, mother to Lewis XIV. reſided during the 
minority of her ſon. In this ſtructure are now held 
the courts of juſtice, the moſt eminent of which is the 


The royal obſe | ory is a very ſtately edifice, built in acroſs cthe:tbreaft;. 1 * 
in Paris; and as neither [ 
of Philip the Fair, queen of Navarre, in 1 46g; for u- 


1667 upon the higheſt 
iron nor timber has been employed in its conſtruction, 
except for the ſtaircaſe, it has coſt great ſums. Several 
gaſtronomers, maintained by the king, have apartments in 
it. The French make their firſt meridian paſs through 
this obfervatory, which is two deg thirty mi- 


were gentlemen's ſons : theſe boarded here, and had fe. 
veral halls to dine in. Many of the ſcholars wear colour. 


ed gowns with large round velvet caps when they learn 
logie, and ſquare cape When they read philoſophy.” 

| The univerſity of Paris is ſaid to be founded by Char. 
lemagne in 791. In this univerſity are upwards f thirt 
colleges, the moſt conſiderable of which are the Sorbonne 


and the faculty or college of phyftc: | 

I The college of Mary whe.» in 1250; but 
was very poor when cardinal Richelieu cauſed it to he 
| rebuilt in 1629. The preſent building is a yery maz- 
 mificent ſtructure, in which are apartments for thirty 
fix doctors, with a library and baths for public leQares 
and acts. To the three profeſſots chairs the carding 
added three others of a royal ſoundation. This is 72 

f 


being only given to thofe who hold the Sorbonnic ad, 
which is to anſwer all diſputants from fun-rife to ſun- 
ſet : on which account the title of doctor of the Sorbonne 
is of great repute. "Phe doctors wear black gowns, and 


when exerciſes are performed have white für þ 
ane, confort 


The college of Navarre wad founded by 


dying divinity]; and in 1683 three other chairs were add- 
od. Beſides the fellowſhips for ſtudents in Gvinity, 
queen Jane | founded alſo twenty others for Audents m 
grammar ; ſix other fellowſhips have been founded here, 


nutes more than London, according to Streets | and in this college are kept the records of the univer- 
obſervations ; or, according to thoſe of Harris, two de- ſit vv. 
grees twenty-five minutes fifty- one econds. ] © The college of the Four Nations is tlie fineſt in the 


The Gobelins at Paris is a houſe fo called from. one 
Gobelin, a celebrated dyer, who removing from Rheims 
to Paris in the reign of Francis I. bought that houſe. 
He had diſcovered the ſecret of dying the beautiful ſcar- 
Jet called from him the ſcarlet of the Gobelins. Lewis 
XIV. . that and ſome of the neighbouring houſes, 
where he eſtabliſhed a manufactory of the'fineſt tapeſtries, 
and alſo ſettled a great number of gold and ſilver-ſmiths, 


embroiderers, painters, carvers, and other artificers in 


every branch tending to ſplendor and magnificence. They 
are all under the direction of the ſuperintendant of the 
buildings, arts, and manufactures of France. There 
have been above eight hundred workmen employed here 
at a time; and though their number be ſince conſiderably 
decreaſed, yet there are ſtill to be ſeen many things of 
the moſt curious workmanſhip worthy the curioſity of a 
traveller. 1 
With reſpect to the churches, the moſt remarkable, 
after that of Notre Dame, which has been already de- 
ſcribed, are the following: A467] 
The church and nunnery of Val de Grace was found- | 


lous birth of Lewis XIV. after ſhe had been married 


of gentlemen, or eminent citizens of four different na- 
tions, namely, French, Italians, Spaniards, and Ger- 
mans. There ſhould be fixty fellows in this college, dy 
virtue of its original foundation; but they have been re- 
duced to half that number. It is alſo called the college 
of Mazarine, from the eardinal of that name, who left 
two millions of livres to it in his laſt will. The unver- 
ſity adopted this college upon condition that neither 
divinity, law, nor phyſic, ſhould be taught in it; not an 
academy annexed to it in which ſtudents ſhould be taught 
to ride, fence, and dance. Beſides the ordinary profeſſors, 
here is one for mathematics. The . + wi 
appoint the principal, who has the title of great mary, 
5 is — — of their own body. The fellowſhips 
are at the king's diſpoſal, who gives them to ſuch t 
preſented to him by the ſecretary of ſtate of Paris. This 


the Louvre, which is on the oppoſite ſide of the deine. 


which are five profeſſors, who are annually choſen. . 
and pharmacy; and the evening p 


ed by queen Anne of Auſtria, upon the ſuppoſed miracu- | morning profeilors read lectures on I 
ofetfors on 5 


twenty-two years without having any offspring. Her 
heart and that of Henrietta Maria of England, duchefs 
of Orleans, lie entombed here. The altar and cupola 
are exceeding fine, The nuns of this convent muſt al] 


IT | A g 0 2 ch 
and ſurgery, In this college is an amphitheatre, in whi 

are annually given complete courſes of anatomy, 1 
pharmacy, and chemiſtry. Every Saturday * 1 
meet there in order to examine ſuch of the ane of 


be of noble extraction, and chooſe a lady abbeſs once in | 


ck, and come to conſult them ; ke cb e phyſc 


_ — — 


che court. Te andſome aſcent by ſeveral fic © 
ſteps,” which lead into the portico in the . 2 7 
church. | LD Sy * the 


Modern 


| |: The Theatines have a large church and elo her by t. 


„ belonged to the Jeſuits, Who taught here in 


the college of Navarre, the college of the'Four Nations | 


to be the ſtricteſt college in Europe, the degres of doctor 


univ erſity, and deſigned for the reception of the children 


college has a ſtately front, in the form of a theatre, facing. 
The faculty of phyſic has a college built in Th 
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Wed to attend in order to write the preſetip: {in little houſes built in the form bf a ſtreet : many oftier | 


of "the phyſicians?” The faculty is compoſed of all | poor women, ſome of whom ate kept here gratis, 'and 


nd licentiates who have taken their degrees 
i „„ tn ret he bode Fenn Bong ng, 
md u cenſor. H hefe dgeteis and licentistes have the | 


ehe of practififie phy fie at Paris; uo phyſician'of 
glen ity de feed to pracif here, unleſs 
le be phyſtelan te the king or the royal family. All the 
ors in the univerſity have ſettled falaries; and in 
Pt of the colleges there are fellowſhips for the ſtu- 


be ger raden deſerve'tp be particuilatly men. 
 coned, Theſe ure, I. the French academy, founded in 
1633, by cardinal Richelieu, for the improvement of the 
french language, Which conſiſts of forty members, who 


oO TT NDS rr Cn ne 
Hl. The royal academy of inſcriptions and belles 
inſtituted for the advancement of polite literature, 
In this academy ancient monuments are explained, and 
'he tranſactions of the kingdom perpetuated by medals, 
inſcriptionsz* &c. It confiſts of four ſorts of members: 
theſe. are twelve honorary,” and twenty penſioners, with 
trenty-fix affociates and twelve ſtudents. * Their meet- 
ng. days are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays.” 
"W. The royal academy * of b is inſtittited. in 
has alſo its honorary. members, penſioners, aſſpci- 
3 ſtudents. a 8 31 * „ aſſpc 


# 


„„ 


| 


J The royal academy of painting and ſculpture was 
funded in 1648. The maſter- pieces of the painters and 
ſculptors admitted into this academy are diſpoſed in three 
halls, and marked with the names of the ſeveral artiſts. 
Here are alſo the pictures of a great number of celebrated 
qainters, and among the ftatues ſeveral of Gyps taken 
V. The royal academy of architecture was founded in 
1671, but was not authorized by letters patent before the 
yex 1717. It is divided into two clailes : the firſt is 
compoſed of ten architects, a profeſfor, and a ſecretary ; 
and the ſecond of twelve other architects. The profeſſor, 
whoſe poſt, as well as that of the 'ſeeretary, is for life, is 
obliged to read public lectures every Monday and Thurſ- 
in the hall of the Louvrmee. 2 
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he moſt conſiderable of the hoſpitals in this eity are, torney- general, the lieutenant- general of the po 


that for difabled ſoldiers,” the Hotel Dieu, Trinity hoſ- 
pita, and the General hoſpital. The Royal hofpital for 
diſabled ſoldiers may be confidered as a large palace, it 
taking-up above ſeventeen acres. Here are four large 
courts, all of the fame form, ſurrounded with regular 
buildings four ſtories high. In the middle is a fifth 
court, larger than all the four taken together. It is en- 
compaſſed with a double row of arches, one above the 
other, forming very narrow galleries. The chapel is 
very beautiful, and its altar adorned in the moſt ſplendid 
manner, This hoſpital is full of lame and ſuperannuated 
oficers and ſoldiers. The great order and ſtrict diſci- 
line obſerved in it cannot be' fufficiently admired. It 
2 governor, a lieutenant of the king, and a major. 
The Hotel Dieu, or the Houſe of God, is the molt 
acent and largeſt hoſpital in Paris. As all poor fick 
Kople are admitted into it, there have been ſometimes 
tour thouſand perſons in it at once. They are attended 
with the greateſt care by the nuns of the order of St, Au- 
qiſtine, who diſcharge the office of nurſes. To the 
oo of this hoſpital; all manner of patients are ad- 
W without regard to their ** ae religion, or diſ- 
* no ſecurity is required for their burial in caſe 
Ii * nor are thoſe who labour under any incurable 
fi. er diſcharged, and ſuffered to periſh in the 
ects, | 1 | 
g 3 ſuburbs of St. Victor is the General hoſpital, 
petre . ſo goes by the name of La Salpetreria; ſalt- 
1 wing been formerly made here. In it is a noble 
Do uon for the female ſex, near ſeven thouſand of 
3 41 here provided for, and live under the inſpec- 
— ty ſiſters, ſubordinate to whom are eighty go- 
Sr 8 _ a conſiderable number of maid-ſervants, 
W. ail ace are received foundlings, who take up one 
e gr : and young women, who ſew arid knit: a 
be f er of bad women, who ate Here compelled to 
ollen; ſome hundreds of female idiots, who live 


To this admirable foundation ale belongs the caſtle pf 
Bickſtte, which is ſeated on an eminence at 4 fmall Gl, 
tance from tlie abopefftentioned Hoſpital; and is oh all 
ſides defended by a wall, whictt Is of very cohſiderable 
compaſs, containing within it Hany large builditigs, and 
ſeveral open ſquares! In this caftle are near four thou- 


ſand perſons of the other ſex, R poor men, who 


are entertained here gratis, atid ſome, who pay for their 


reception into the houſe. Perfors* difordered in their 


ſenſes; -whoſe ward reſembles a" village, it being built in 
+ of ſtreets; Twenty-five men ar 4 a8 thany women 
afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe. Common priſoners 
are kept here in a particular houſe, Walled in, and every 
one in a cell by himſelf: but the moſt remarkable thing 
here is the farge well, Which ig a modern work: it is of 


ſtone. To the ſurface of the water it is a hundred: aud 


: * 


bottom. Round the well, at the water's edge, is à gal- 


The water is drawn up by means of an engine wo 
3A. 


| four horſes,” who are telieved every three Hours it is re- 
ceived all day long into huge backets; Each of Which con- 


diſcharged „ 8 155 

runs into a reſervoir, and is conveyed by means of pipes 
ts all the path of this valt Fulle as 5 Þ 1 

The boſpital de la Pietie, in St. Victöf's ſtrect, con- 
ſtitutes alſo a part of the General hoſpital, and is the 
place 7 the governors uſually hold their, meetings. 
Theſe fee laft foundations, "together with the 1688 
Dieu, have one common fund, amoünting to full two 
millions of livres per annum. Its preſent governors are 


* & * 


merchants, and by the echeyins : but approved by the 


| parliament, before whom they muſt be ſworn, There are 
alſo ſeven horiorary adminiſtrators, or Fele dor : theſe are 


the archbiſhop of Paris, the firſt preſident; of the parlia- 
ment, chamber of accounts, and court of aids, the at- 
lice, and 
the provoſt- of the merchants, © 

© Trinity hoſpital was founded" about the year 1202 by 
two friars for the reception of poor travellers : but it 
now uſed for the maintenance and education of ꝓoc chil 
dren of both ſexes born at Paris in Jawful 9 5 * The 
wear blue gowns, and here are an humdred beds for boys, 


each of which there is an infirmary. The youngeſt are 
taught to read and write; and when they are ſix or feye1 
years old, are inſtructed in ſome trade within the bot 
pital. In order to encourage mechanics to come and ex- 
erciſe their trades here and teach the children, the par- 
liament has declared, that ſuch journeymen as haye 
taught theſe children ſix years in this hoſpital, ſhall have 
the freedom of the city, without any expence ; and. that 
ſuch children as ſhould be arrived at the age of twenty- 
five, and ſhouldqhave taught others durin 5 years, after 
they were out of their apprenticeſhip, 15 | 
ſame privilege. This wiſe eſtabliſhment has procured 


>overned by five eminent perſons. choſen by the par- 
ftament, out of ten preſented. to them by the attorney- 

ne ae een 
Among the ſquares in Paris the moſt famous is that 
called La Place de Victoires, or the Square of Victories. 
In it is a noble ſtatue of Lewis XIV. which is one of the 
beſt pieces of ſtatuary in Europe : it is of maſſy braſs, 
thirty feet high, clad in his robes, with Victory behind 
him of the ſame magnitude and metal, putting a crown 
on his head, and poiſed with her foot on à globe, Undet 
her is a three-headed Cerberus, to repreſent Lewis XIV. 
| triumphing over the triple alliance, with theſe words 
under it, VIRO IMMORTALI, or the immortal man, al- 
luding to his fame. The whole piece was caſt all at once, 
and weighs above thirty thouſand pounds. The pedeſtal 
is twenty-two feet high, and upon it are four ſlaves of 
braſs, with baſſo relievos of the King's battles and con- 


84 


queſts. 


a circular form, and from top to bottom Tined with free- | 
Wt IN feet in depth; and twenty more tc the | 
lery to which a perſon may, on occafion, be let down. 
[Fed by 

| 


tains twelve hundred poufds weight of water; which is 
out of theſe into a feaden, baſon, whence it 


twelve ſubſtantial citizens appointed by the provoſt of the 


i 
hey 
and thirty-ſix for girls, who haye different apartments, in 
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| Ne Under the pedeſtal i is a pavement of marble in- 
_  Elbſed within handſome iron rails. 
The triumphal arch at Paris is ſaid. to exceed every | 


- thing of the kind in Europe, wi tler 
this is at leaſt the opinion of t . French. 


The ſtruc- 
4 ture is indeed noble it conſiſting 
» traordin with three after the manner 


of the — 2 r The orders of the |* 


columns are 'finely di ives and tro 4 
\phies with which ths Bure a adoradar exceuted in 
On this arch is placed the 


Rae | 
2% e on Hotſe- ba K. The whole was done from | * 
1 


goof paring ge 
All 5 Jon 4 re: that of St. Denis, 
HET to the Ee andy the ſame name, is;above ſeventy |* 
feet high, and as many over, adorned. with columns, 


- baſs reliefs, and ew, with ſome inſcriptions relating 
| FOI of. the French over the Rhine, and their 


, rich 


A 85 wide, and has on each fidean in- 


. third gate is that Of St. Anthony, erected in the reign of 


ſome inſcriptions in honour of Lewis XIV. 
At 160g the things worthy of obſervation at Packs is 
* the: air of St. Germain, which begins on the third of 
Fe „and holds all Lent. 
kept is a "Large ſquare buildin ; which has fax or ſeven 
rows of hops, wherein the ay at dice when 
they come to buy goods; for . are e and | ** 
bought, ang the e play who ſhall pay for them. 


The greateſt gaming is after candle- li "obs 90 . 
ere is a celebrated | 


"than himſelf comes b r to pla 
oO our Saviour! we Our? 65h with. St. Peter, St. 


: Fa, and two angels in the ſame piece, the work of 
Antonio Moro: the frame, which is curiouſly caryed and 
richly gilt, is valued at two hundred piſtoles. 

Og the river Seine are a great A e of pleaſure- 
boats belonging to the king and perſons of quality, in 
- which they ſometimes take the amuſement of failing on 


oe water, for the fake of the air. The water of this | 


8 looks green and dirty, which is not to be 
ered at, as it is commonly filled with covered barges 
1501 of waſher-women cleaning their linen: yet it is car- 
ried in pails through many of the ſtreets, and ſold as 
milk is in London. It is a common obſervation, that 
the French women are the worſt laundreſſes in Europe: 
they wafh their linen in cold water in the river, and as to 
ironing and p plaitings they have not the leaſt notion of it. 
There are here indeed ſome Engliſh women, who will 
finiſh them pretty neatly, but not ſo white as in Eng- 
land, which 1 4 in a good meaſure be owing to the 
water. 2 
Ls Paris are ſeveral cdurts whole juriſdiction extends 
V far. The principal of theſe are the parliament, 
which is the laſt reſort in all cauſes where the crown does 
not-interpoſe'; a general court of 'the juſtices in eyre ; a 
court of the conſtables and marſhals of France; a court 
of the admiralty ; the bailiwic of the palace; the court 
of the chatelet, or the ordinary court of juſtice for the 
civil government of the city, of which the provoſt; or 
mayor, with the four echevins, or aldermen, and twent) 
fix counſellors, are judges ; ; a (alt office; a court of t 
warren of the Louyre, eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of 
the'game ſix leagues round Paris, and to prevent people 
from hunting in thoſe limits without leave; the court of the 
Hotel de Ville, or town-houfe, which takes an account 
of the city rents, and of the taxes on all proviſions 
brought into Paris ; and the court of the conſuls, 
which takes cognizance of every thing retitin 8 to 
commerce. 5 
The French condemn malefactors to the gallies, to the 
gibbet, and to what is called being broke alive upon the 
wheel: the ſaſt is uſed only in caſe of murder; but if 
the evidence leaves only ſome room to doubt the guilt of 
the perſon accuſed, he is, as in many other countries, 


cruelly put to the torture to obtain a confeſſion : and here | 
little towns included under the fame government, 


it muit be obſerved, that malefactors in France receive 
their ſentence on their knees; ; which is no ſooner pronoun- 
ced than the hangman ties a rope about their necks, and 


A SYSTEM Or GROORAPHY. N 


iu are triumphal arches, and |** 


aeſtricht. The gate of St. Martin is fifty 
feription relating to the actions of Lewis XIV. The [© 15 
II. but repaired and embelliſhed by the city, with | 


place where it 1s. 


„ | 


k neceſlary for the 


; general flat and even, — 


the other fide it is ſand 


ſummer only. Within the election of Paris they male 


Tre The tre: [may bich we 


in 
= for St. ES SHED: © 
8 a manner 


Dr Ee 


y, and to obſerve. the 2 e 


expired, and i 


= 5 been lo 1 ah 
iven him what is cal the c ds 
ofa e Is on. WY — my 25 756 wo 1 


5 ing bo wg upon the wheel, — iris perſoral on 
The trade of Paris with the other parts of the king 
dom is very extenſive. Their commerce with foreigners 
is alſo cenſiderable.; for: it is obſerved; that ont lingle 
branch, that of the gold, Llver,. and filk ſtuffs manue*.. 
tured at Faris, is equal to the whole trade carried on a 
L yons. have here likewiſe manufaQories of a 
other forts of ſtuffs, of looking- -glafles, and almoſterer 
r convenience of liſe. 
There are in principal companies of 
tradeſmen, out of which 3 conſuls, who. have the re. 
gulation of. trade, are choſen; ; theſe are the drapers, the 
"Hoa and apotheearies, the mercers and jewelers, the 
inners, the hatters and gold{miths : beſides which there 
are the bookſellers, the vintners and wine-merchants, 
3 


the wool-merchants and timber-merchants : "but thou 
and are capable of being — conſuls. 


theſe are eſteemed. inferior to the others, they 
ſame privileers, 

The land in the nei, ighbourhood of this capital, i in 
ixed, however, with a few 
eminences. Towards the north of Paris the ſoil is fat, 
and produces a great W of very good corn. On 
marthy, — wet. The whole 
is, however, ef with great care and induſtry; and 
the people have carried the art of gardening to ſuch per- 
fection, that in the midſt of winter they raiſe all thoſe 
ſorts of kitchen · ſtuff that ſeem to be the produce: of 


one year with another about ſixteen thouſand hogſheads 
of wine, which is all drank at Paris, or in its ou: 


- | bourhood. 
ty has under ne the feof moſt ether it has 


This ci 
been even! times b twice burnt, and once con- 


ſiderably d by an — of the Seine. Henry 
VI. of England, was crowned here, and his court 
was kept with great {tate and magnificence at the Louvre 
in 1422. On the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, 1 $72» it was 
ina moſt deteſtable manner ſtained with the blood of - 
thouſand proteſtants ; the ſignal for this malt 28 
maſſacre being given by the tolling of the great be. 
2 is ſtill 5 be deen! in the tower of the palace = 
xo] grown eps _ 1 = ovik "_ Paris no 
ers,and was ed in the years 1589 4 
in a be king Henry III. and IV. but in 1594 * 
opened 4 gates to the latter, after his coronation. <A 
In the neighbourhood of Paris are ſeveral No 


principal of which are the following : 


S Þ a +> , y tray fa ens me 


1 


fu 
We e 

2 incloſed round with a wall. Within this 
. ——— 
caſtle, which was —2 


3 5 
4 = — 


Fe ——— 
I 7 9 
——— in the form of a triumphal arch, 
pre rh columns and ſtatues, and ſtands in the 
middle of a large court, on each ſide of which is a fine. 


nn 


is a where they uſed. 
as — . — leo- 


been obliged to ſupport'it 


| rome baviog and chick walls, This 
_— Ons for 


: Neef Madrid, pt hepa | 
91 of the 


was built Francis I. in 15 
rid in Spain. It conſiſts of a ſuite of build- 
ar — . 1 fi 
it is a galle 3 F 
gallery The — arenas oF], 
nga kind, being incruſted with a ſort 
en ks gay ang — 
them. The — is flanked on each fide by 
tuo large D which there are 


ſmaller ones: In the middle of the fronts of each of the 
lage pavilions is a round tower, the top of which is in 
the form of a dome. The whole is ſurrounded with a 
now di teh. 
| Ruel is a ſmall town on dhe Seine, five miles from 
Pars, where is a very handſome church, and ſome ele- 
gant gentlemen's houſes; but it is 
z ſeat built by cardinal Richelieu, which, not 
nngnificent, 5 admired for its neatneſs, and its being 
adorned with very beautiful in the Italian taſte, 
and with curious water- 
St. Maur de Foſſez, . e over which 
$2 ſtone bridge, is about two to the eaſt of Paris. 
Here is an antient abbey. of St. which was ſecu- 
lerired in 1535, and afterwards into a 
cure of canons.) Here is alſo very ſeat, with bean- 
tiful gardens, belonging to the duke of Bourbon. 
Conflans is a fine ſeat, thus called from its being near 
the confluence of the Seine and the Marne. It owes its 
beauty both to nature and the t taſte of Francis de 
Karla, archbiſhop! of Paris: it belongs to that r 
tan's ſee, and is the country feat of the archbiſho 
The rooms within are extremely magnificent, 
me gallery, which is adorned with pictures done by — 
maſt The gardens are very beautifully laid out, 


F 


ers, 


3 and adorned with ſtatues walks, water works, 
" es, 
And other n crabellihments; IR 
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* and Produce ; with a particular Deſcription of the 

17 alaces of V. erſailles, Triewn M Mariy, F antainbleau, 4 
en, St. Chud, ard the principal Cities. 
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HE 88 round the Iſle of France is Kd 


E 0 10 2 * 


ö 


THE 


| 


. | elmis, the viſta in the middle bei 
I thoſe on ITE: 
royal pa- be » a endure ey regul 

palace | by the 


noted for 


of | by that of Cham by about ti tiles in 
2 wht pages tending 069 
e air is e and the ſoil fertile ; it thtrefoce 


abounds 1 Hi a5 is di ints 
2 up TY pt 
| gin with the palaces, 
wer of the laſt ſection. 

- The palace of Verſailles, which lies four 


+ | the ſouth-weſbof Paris, ſtands on arifing grou 
e 


midſt of a coun 

| here, to ſerve as 4 
— but Lewis XIV. being much pleaſed with 
the ſituation, converted tlie village into a fine town, and 
che caſtle into the maſt noble palace in the world. The 


1 4 55 


ſide 07th cg th gk ry 


to the reſt; but that 4 
beautiful. 


is ds, . 


— and — within are altogerer a anfirerable to its 
oe 4 5. 
Tbe avenue leading to 
parts; that whieh ſtands on the left hand, in coming 
from Paris, is called Old Vetfailles, and that on the 
right the New Town. The 
an eminence in the midft 
with hills. On the fide towards Paris is a fine avenue of 
ſixty feet wide, and 
he end of the great 
ar pavilions built 
princes and lords of the court theſe, with other 
fine houſes, form the new town. This ſquare has a 


each. 


with 


the caſtle divides the town. into 


which is ſeated on 
A valley , is encompaſſed 


457 


cle places In this government we ſhall be- g 
thele having 2 neater relation w 


fountain in the middle of it, with walks like thoſe lead- 


to it. / 


rom e aſcend the great comrt of the palace, | 


which i is 480 feet long, with four large pavilions at the 


corners for officers lodgings. The 0 court is incloſed 
with an iron baud, and two large buildings, that 
form the each fide, having balconies ſupparted 


wings on | 
by columns and adorned with fine ſtatues. Theſe wings, 


together with the pavilions, ſerve for offices to the pa- 
lace, and have courts with other buildings behind them. 


There are other double apartments, whichyjoining thoſe 


'wings, form a communication between the new and old 
caſtle, and contracting the upper part of the great court 
end ly at the one. 

Out of this court is an aſoent of three marble ieps 
into a place, and from theace by five more, 


into the little court paved with black and white marble. 


In 3 is a marble fountain and daſon, with ſta- 
— of gilt copper The front and wings are of brick 
adorned with marble buſts and brackets. 
Before this frent is a balcony ſupported by eight marble 
columns of the Doric order, with red and white ſpots 
like jaſper, and their baſes and capitals of white marble. 
In the two angles of the wings in the front are hangi! 
| pedeſtals, which ſupport two cloſets. encompaſſed wi 
gilt iron caſes; and underneath are two baſons of white 
marble in the form of ſhells, where young Tritons ſpout 
water. The middle building has three gilt iron doors in 
the porch, with apartments on the right and left. 
In doming out of the great court, and paffing 
Xo aſcend by a large 
broad. From this porch there 
halls. The cieli 


an 
one feet long, and 


is an entrance into two of 


one of them is ſupported by eight marble columns of the 


Doric order, that have red and white veins ; the capitals 


* 
ſtair-caſe, eighty- 


and baſes are of a greeniſh colour, and the columns, be- | 


ſing four on a fide, divide the hall into three parts. 
" | the fides | oppoſite to each column are pilaſters of the 


ſame marble, that ſupport a cornice under the platform, | 


and fronting the windows are niches with ſtatues, 
Next to this is another hall ſupported by twelve co- 
lumns of the Ionic order, with marble pilaſters behind 


them, that have red, black, violet, and yellow veins ; 


and their capitals and baſes are of fine white marble. 
From this you enter another hall of the ſame dimenſions, 


ed on the north by Picardy, on the weſt by Nor- 
Tandy, on the fouth by the Ocleanois, and ou the eaſt 


| whoſe cieling is an oftogon, with twelve double pedeſ- 
tals by the windows and doors, of fine marble, on which 


are 


r 
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figures of Cs Rd Aa 


ge pa men in gilt copper. 2.6 heres orge the 
4d e een f a white or 
Eu U ROW Is this hall & the Chamber and clo 
baths. All the parts are, not hung with 
ene een 
Ns "bs Sor in the oper aur: 
ike order is apartments, 
which are eight on a floor, . different ſorts 
of marble and curious paintings. 
namented with marble that has 8 —— In 
the other as is 2.marble with I geen VERS, 
others are Iin a: 5 2 fine marble 1 
from the Alps. Tee enen ara 
other lodgings in the ſame order, with an 


apartment for 
the dauphine, under that of the queen, the cieling of | the 
The queen's apartments | 


which is curiouſly adorned. 

are à ſuite of rooms that have the fame dimenſions with 

the king's ; but of different workmanſhip ; the paintings 
ON oa the ciling wre the en, of the ,antiene be- 


— Oppofite to the front of the palace is 2 large plat in 


| the garden, one hundred yards | and twelve broad : 
__ - theprincipalfront looks towards a piece of water, and has | 


Fa balconies, 1 by four columns each, and a 


— Ep colum 

oo ke balconies am ey adgened e 

| 88. 

It nope a volume to deſcribe the vaſt! 

2E 
is palace are adorn E net 

hand parte , and the like curiofities, had the choice 


pain 
of all K x cou could afford. The Kings lodgives 
enriched with utenſils 


ſteads, br wy we and 5 


of the garden 
delightful ah , and the ſine ſtatues and looking-glaſles, 
>. nba the paegly of the winter The cha- 
pel, built in 1699, ĩs a moſt finiſhed piece of architeQure, | 
ſculpture, and Fa, e by the moſt eminent 


maſter s. 

Every room has a ular name takew from. the | 
principal object pain on the cieſi ; for ĩnſtunce, the 
hallo Plenty, from Plenty and L li being 7 on | 


the ine Here are ſeveral pictures of the Hol 


towar 


Sele, ate“ in a ee 
heroes adorning her tri 


The ball e s the cieli 88 
in five compartments, r 
repreſents France holding a thunder- bolt in one hand, and 
a buckler in the other; the four others are on the ſides of 
it: the firſt is Bellona ina violent rage; the ſecond repre- 
ſents Germany in vain endeayouring to defend the Impe- 
rial crown; in che third $ pain ſeems to threaten France ; 
but her ſoldiers are put. . the fourth ſhews Hol- 
land thrown back upon her lion. This room is alſo 
_—_——_ r 
phyry; the drape is of gilt braſs, and 

2 & LET alabaſter. they 


are placed in of orien 


he king's bed-chamber is more magnificent than any | 


of thereſt; . 
The bed is placed in an alcove, where two figures of 
Fame, wha WOE ng » ſcem to watch for the 
preſervation of the 
crimſon velvet, embroid id with gold, and the chamber 
is adorned with ſeveral fine pictures. 

The gardens are no leſs magnificent than the palace. 
In deſcending from the terrace you ſee two baſons which 
contain ſeveral water-ſpouts, and in the midſt of each, a 
collection of ſpouts in the form of 2 wheat-ſheaf, that 
riſes twenty-nine feet high. The borders of theſe ba- 
ſons arc each adorned with eight groups of brazen figures, 


T ga ble | 


repreſenting a month of, the, | 1 


I 


ſheets, that h vs — 

terre you ſee in a kind of 
el thee figures, Latana, Apolla, ad Diana, F, 
here ſeems to complain to Jupiter of the. cruelty of the 
peaſants. of Lycia, who are: repreſented as Wetamoe. 
| — he frogs, which throw a vaſt quantity of war: 


vw 203 1902113540 $5} SCE 


pon the. groupe. "ys 
b — — jeta, — 25 
rious water-works, 2 pprticular-deferiptiort uf 
s canal, at one end EEE 
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|. fgure, four hundred and; 
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ern expaſure, and ch 
dab. lags: gallery; four hundred and; Gighti fert. lang wit 


haps the nobleſt ever beheld, for its | 


tl ede 
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ting | now, 
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twelve arched windows in the front; anc on aach fe 
Theſe galleries arcadornedon the outhde vie, 


are | of columns. Before this green- 
ally foie. cycn to. the, bed | texre; 
gallery towards che fide 


12 
44 


70 lets himtell. T 2. — entrance are tira fta — 
one of Eſop, the ordet of Cupid holding a — 
chread in his hand. . At every turning of the 
meet with a beautiful fountain, in 2 baſon of 
work, where one of AÆſop's fables is very naturally re- 
. preſented ; "he-tahject.of which is expteſſed in ſuur li 
gold Kuen an 4 braks Ps f l 
„ T0409 1a zi mug 
Here are a great — other groves, all beauti- 
fully adorned, and at one end of the is the 
Nn 
 Intheparkof V anſaillexis cocks —— 
| Livin; ere a and the 
arge one. 45 gentee 7 
architecture and ornaments are in an — ai 
the front about ſexty-four fathoms broad. The'evurt 
before it is adorned with a fine periſtile, ſupported by 


nen 


marble columns and pilaſters. The two wings are ter- 


minated by two pavilions, and ovetthe- whole building 
is a baluitrade adorned with ttatucs;. urns; c. In the 
apartments are fine and : the furniture i vel 


In a park contiguous to Verfaillesi is charred fat, 
called Marly, delightfully fituated in a little valley, _ 
a very fine proſpect of the caſtle of St. Germain, and 
the neigbouring country. On g from St. Ger- 
main to this palace, you enter firſt a round court, three 
hundred feet in diameter, where ſtands the guard-009 
and where terminate the ſeveral courts for ſtables, coach- 
houſes, &c. The palace conſiſts of a large w_ 
ſtanding detached from any other, as aſſo of 0 
ſmaller ones, fix on each fide : the outſide of pol on] 
one is; adorned with paintings in freſco. The iteps 


[ embelliſhed with figures of ine, groupes of children, 


WN Io 


py — ea) ated... AA 7 Oo. 933 


— by wy — . 


en 


In the great ball, are. ſixteen. pilaGiers, fing: locking; 


pavilions are apartments for per- 
1 1 #2 


* 
ſcade, which. is properly a 
m an eminence of conſigerable height, and 
ormi 2 7h ——— At the — 5 
vera] baſons, adorned: with groupes, ſtataes, &c. The 
ns” the. aner pavilion, preſents 
I maſt extenfive/and;be 
terre you 


cend to another, adorned with marble | 


_ able. The water falling but ef theſe; baſons, forms 


other pieces of water, is another caſcade, which falls | palace 


rom a ſteep hill into a large baſon, in the middle of 
which is a ſmall one of gilt braſs, ſupported. by three Tri- 


tocs of the ſame metal. „ nn 
' The hydraulic engine of Marly, for raiſing of water, 
tands on the river Seine, and is compoſed of fourteen | 
wheels turned by the current, which ſet two hundred 
and twenty-five pumps going at once, throwing up the 
water into a tower at the diſtance of ſix hundred and ten 
fathoms from the river. Theace the water runs into an 
zqueduct three hundred and thirty fathoms in length, 
ud from thence is cqnveyed. through iron 2 
which are three hundred and fifty fathoms farther, and 
theſe again ſupply all the water-works of Marly and 
erſailles. 6 | 4 
Fontainebleau is but a mean town, though it has a par- 
ticular ſub-governor, a royal prevotẽ, and a foreſt- court. 
I is thirty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and is 


| 


” 2 


folly remarkable for its royal palace, in which the 


French kings have taken great delight, it being well 
fituated for a hunting-ſeat. It co of ſeveral ſets 
of buildings added to one another at different times, 
without any order or ſymmetry, which conſtitute a con- 
fuſed maſs of various kinds of architecture, yet this very 
confuſion has an air ot grandeur, which ftrikes the eye. 
Its ſituation is in a bottom, and ſurrounded by a large 
foreſt ; and the neighbouring hills are .crowned with 
bare rocks, As the foreſt abounds with game, the 
court frequently takes the . diverſion of hunting in 
it, - | 


The largeſt room of this palace is that where plays are 
ated dy court is 8g In this room is a cog 
ney. piece built by Henry IV. twenty-three feet high, and 
twenty wide, adorned with fout ' lofty Corinthian co- 
lumns of ſpotted marble, with the baſes and capitals of 
White marble. In the midſt of the chimney- piece is a 
table of black marble, on which ſtands the equeſtrian 
latue of the laſt-mentioned prince; underneath are two 

o relievos, one repreſenting the battle of Ivry, and 
the other the ſurrender of the city of Mante. Iwo mar- 
dle ſtatues, repreſenting Loyalty and Peace, ftand on 
ach fide of this figure, and facing this fire-place is a no- 
ble theatre for the acting of plays. 3 

be room in which the king dines in public has a 
2 fine cieling, and noble pictures repreſenting Forti- 

, Temperance, Juſtice, and Prudence, with ſeveral 

. The other rooms are alſo adorned with 

2s, PE 
IM galleries of this palace are likewiſe very fine. 
umong the reſt the ſtag-gallery, along the orangery, is 
Farticularly worthy of notice, it being adorned with 
— of all the royal palaces, between which are 

55 heads ſet off with branches of a very uncommon 
opal Under each ſtag's head is an inſcription, ſhewing 

what wood, and by what king the ſtag was killed. 

5 Many of them are introduced ſpeaking, and very 


- 


, twenty broad; e4 2 I A | 


nine in breadth! In the middle is large 


— 
.v 
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ture ef Henry the Great in a hunting-dreſs ; and the diF- 


ſetent kinds of hunting in which he delighted, are re- 
preſented in ſeveral paintings ve feet high, and 


VV 
-:- Near this gallery is the aviaryy which is extremely 
large an Leroy #1 er ee and 
1 2, unge 

which is an artificial rock; made of hell work, from 
which iſſue ſeveral ſprings, the water running through 
many little channels made in the ſtone pavement along 
tobe: ö r 2 C1529 & 9s 

-:2 The-gardens; are orned with ſtatues and fountains, 
tha largeſt of which ſtands in the middle of the garden; 


proſpect. From this par- land-is called, the fountain of the Tiber, from that river 


being repreſented in braſs. | Beyond it are a grotto aud 
caſcades, and at the entrance: of the park is a fine canal 
ſix hundred fathoms long, and twenty broad; it is a11 
lined with ſtone, and has a fountain at each end. No- 


ching can be more rural and * 1 the alleys of 


this they being all of a vaſt length.” -- 

-'7 54 8 Moldunum; a — free 
miles to the ſouth · eaſt of Paris, isfemarkablefor the royal 
erected there, the favourite refidence of the only 
fon of Lewis XIV. It ſtands in the middle of a foreſt, 
and has a noble avenue leading to it, three quarters of a 
mile in length, on the right of which is a ſine cor vent 
belonging to the Capuchins, and on the left the vinz- 
yards of Mudon. At the entrance of the court of the 


other on the left, which open in the form of a ſemicit- 


the middle of the front is a lofty advanced building, en- 
tered by three doors: above them runs an order of archi- 
tecture, conſiſting of arches and columns finely defigned ; 


and over all is a fountain containing two ſtatues in a cum- 
bent poſture, admirably well finiſhed. The wings are not 
fo high as the principal building, and each of them is ter- 
minated by a ſquare pavilion” o. 
The inſide of this palace was adorned with the richeft 
furniture, and a fine collection of ſtatues, paintings, me- 
dals, and other antiquities. The front towards the gar- 


in two pavilions of the ſame height as the body of the 
building. The gardens are much admired for their fine 
walks, parterres, and water-works, and adjoining ta 
them is a ſpacious park encompaſſed with a brick wall, 
and adorned with woods, baſons, and reſervoirs'of wa- 
ter; the woods being cut through, and divided by beau- 
tiful avenues, among which is one diſtinguiſhed by the 
_ of the Dauphin, which leads to the gates of 
1 e . 

Near Mudon are ſome excellent ſtone quarries. 

St. Cloud, a borough, ſeated four miles from Paris, 


| archbiſhop of Paris. This place is a duchy and peerage, 

the archbiſhop bearing the title of duke and peer of St. 
Cloud. In it is a collegiate church, one convent, and 
a fine palace belonging to the duke of Orleans, adorned 
with very beautiful galleries, containing fine paintings and 
ſculptures, and the garden belonging to it abounds with 
fountains, caſcades, delightful parterres, . with every 
thing that can pleaſe the eye. This place is much re- 


| extraordinary pleaſantneſs. It has a manufaQtory of por- 
celain, =o fine bridge of ſtone over the Seine, Here 
Henry III. was murdered in 15889. | 
Senlis, a city ſeated on an eminence on the little river 
Nonett, twenty miles to the north-weſt of Paris, in a 
diſtrict called Valois. It is the reſidence of a governor, 
a diſtrict- court, and a ſalt- office. In this city and its 
three ſuburbs are fix pariſh-churches; among which is 
the cathedral, which has a ſteeple that is one of the 
higheſt in France, and the figures which adorn the front 
of the right wing of this church are very curious. Here 
are alſo a collegizte church, and a royal chapel. Its 
biſhop is ſubject to the archbiſhop ef Rheims, and has 
within his dioceſe one hundred and ſeventy- ſeven parithes, 
forty- four chapels of eaſe, three abbies, nine ; rioffes, 


8 elne King Charles, or Lewis, did me the ho- 


ng me. In the gallery of Diana is the pic- } 


with nineteen infirmaries, and his annual revenue 
| | : amoung 
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palace is a large pile of buildings on the right, aud an- 
cle; but are dis,oined from the body of the houſe. In 


over them 1s another order accompanied with pilaſters; 


den alſo conſiſts of a lofty advanced building, with wings 
conſiderably lower, which terminate on the right and left 


on an eminence near the Seine, and belonging to the 


ſorted to by the inhabitants of Paris, on account of its 
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amounts to_eightcen;thouſand livres, out of which be 
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rels and t 


© 3n their proper 
the ſtroke which deprives France of that great 
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pays to the .conrt- of Rome one: thouſand two hundred 


: 


and fifty-four florips. -. The city has: its own laws, 


and is defended by a wall, a dry moat, and baſtions; ! 
| 81 eee eee 
1 8 goyerhmen t, 18 | p * 
1 Valle, on the river Aiſnt, fixty 
nort 


ſinty miles to the 
f large well built town, 


-caft of Paris: It is a 


and gives the title of Count. It is the refidenee of a 
_ governot-genera), and the ſeat of a generalite an inten- 
dance, à board of the finances, a falt-office;a-court: of 
_ Juſtice, a foreſt-court, &. In this ci 


y, defades the ca- 
chapters 


thedral, which has one of the moſt 


e fathers of the 


| of Rheims, in whoſe abſence 
By. peripanny the en of the king's coronation; he 
three abbies within his dioceſe, a A Tags 


nue of eighteen thouſand livres, out of which he pa 


the court of Rome's taxation of two thouſand four hun- 
dred florins. - Several councils have been held here. 
St. Denis, a town ſeated in 2. fruitful plain, in 


in 
the iſle of France Proper, five miles to the-north-weſt 
of Paris, owes its origin to a celebrated abbey 
dictines, founded there by king Clotaire, in honour of St. 
Denis, ſo early as the year 600, but greatly improved 
dy his ſon Dagobert. The 


of Bene- 


is now . rebuilt with 
the fineſt ſree-ſtone, and bas a garden laid out in a moſt 
elegant taſte. The church, though Gothic, is a hand- 
ſome ſtrufture, and not only contains a rich trea- 
ſry, in which are kept the crown jewels ; but is like- 
wiſe the place of interment for the kings of France and. 


"their families; but no tombs have been erected here, for 
Henry IV. or any of the ſucceeding kings. Fhe famous 
bited town, is ſeated on an eminence along the deine, 


marſhal de Turenne has a noble monument here erected 


by the king's order, in a marble chapel built on purpoſe, 


where his effigy lics at full length, ſurrounded with lau- 
and a Roman retreating back 
wards at the fight of ſo formidable an enemy. Immor- 
tality, with a radiant crown on her head, holds in one 
hand a crown of Iaurel, while ſhe ſupports with the other 
the dying hero. Wiſdom and Valour are alſo repreſented 
attitudes: the former ſeems aſtoniſhed at 
man, and 
in conſternation. On the altar in this 
abbey is a croſs, faid to be of maſly gold, ſeven feet 
high, ſet with diamonds and rich pearls, and by it a table 
of gold; the altar is plated over with filver. After the 


the latter appears 


death of cardinal de Retz, its laſt abbot, its income, 


amounting to 10@,0C0 lirres, was given to the houſe of 
St. Cyr. Its preſent revenue is 60, ooo livres. Beſides 
this church here are thirteen others, among which is the 
collegiate church of St. Paul, and _ N 3 
Noyon, 2 antient, 7 well. built 
city, 4 the ard called Ar on the little river 
Verſe, twenty-two miles to the north-weſt of Soiſſons. 
It is the reſence of a governor, and has a falt-office, a 
foreſt-court, &c. Beſides its cathedral and a royal cha- 
pel, it has ten pariſh-churches, two abbies, two con- 
vents, one community, one ſeminary, and two hoſpitals. 
Its biſhop, who is alſo ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, is a count and peer of France: his dioceſe 
conſiſis of four hundred and fifty pariſhes, and ſeventeen 
abbies ; and his revenue amounts to twenty-five thouſand 
livres, out of which he pays three thouſand florins to the 


court of Rome. The principal trade of this city con- 


fiſts in corn. Here the celebrated Calvin was born. 


| The city has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by fire. 


Laon, a city in the diſtrict called the Laonnois, ſtands 
on a ſteep eminence in the midſt of a large plain, twenty 
miles to the north-czſt of Soiflons. It is well-built, and 
has an old caſtle, and beautiful ſtreets. It has a gover- 
nor, a falt-office, a foreſt- manor, and a court of juſtice. 
Beſides its cathedral, it has three collegiate churches, 
five abbjes, two convents, a college maintained at the 
expence of the city, one general hoſpital, and an alms- 
houſe. Its biſhop, who is ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, is the ſccond duke and peer of France. Within | 


1nthekingdom, arethreecollegi churches, onecollegeof te 
_the ta Oratory, fix abbies, ſeveral convents, a a 

French academy, and an antient caſtle, Its biſhop is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop 


— 


2 


mountains Its cathedral; dedicated to gt. nee, 


f 


| 


it has only one pariſh-church, three convents, and an 
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abbies. His revenue amounts to thirty thcuf u. 

ut of which he pays four thouki@flbri tom” ine, 
Nome. Thencighbouring coutith ene 
Beauvais s ety"in-the diflrifFof Beauraifis igen 
den the viver Teraine, Fate leben ede north epa. 
is, and ie aloft ſurrounded with wills?" "Carry... © 
beſieged and taken this town, is ſaid to have give, 1 ne 


rame of Caſaromagnus:” It is fortified bee it the 
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he 
the court of Rome. In this city is a are ate 
in 1472 ww a brave defeneS dental Conte nd 
Burgundy, when the women ſignalized their courage 
under the eondudt of a brave heroine named Joan Hat. 


chet, whoſe picture they preſerve in the town-houſe; 20, 


in m of this action the women are allowed 

march firl in a proceſſion annually obſerved on the tink 
of July. The adjacent{country abounds in corn, paſture, 
and fruit, and affords ſome of the beſt mutton in France. 
St. Germain's, or St; Germain en Lays; a well inbz. 


ten miles to the north-weſt of Paris, and has very good 
Air and water. The Engliſh deſtroyed a palace which 
ſtood here in 1346; but a new buildiog being raiſed b 
Francis I. it afterwards received the name of the Old 


Palace, to.diſtinguiſh it from one built there by Henry | 


IV. which was called the New. Lewis XIII. added ſome 
conſiderable embelliſhments to it, and Lewis XIV. en- 
larged it by the addition of five ſtately pavilions, whence, 
though it is no regular building, it makes a grand ap- 
pearance. The New Palace, as it is called, fronts the 
Old, and ftands on the brow of a hill, with'a garden of 
fix beds of earth ſupported by arches ſloping into the val- 
. This building is a true image of the tranſitorineß 

all ſublunary things, the galleries in it being turned 
into granaries, and the paintings ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 
for filth. The very alcove in which Lewis XIV. wa 
born is now a duſt-hole, and the grand ſtair- caſe leading 


| into the garden is wholly in ruins, while the arches for 


the beds in the garden are in many places funk into the 


ground. The Old Palace was the reſidence of James Il. 


after his flight from England, and here too he died. The 
ſtreets of the town are well paved, the houſes are lofty 
and handſome, with ſome large ſquaresand hotels, though 
hoſpital. | | | 
St. Cyr, a convent of nuns of the order of St. AuguF 
tine founded in 1686 by madame de Maintenon, miſtreſs 
if not the ſecret conſort of Lewis XIV. of which ſhe bet. 
ſelf was abbeſs till the fifteenth of April, 1719, when 
ſhe died. It contains fifty ladies of quality, thirty-fix , 
lay-ſiſters, and two hundred and fey pupils, who m 
be between the age of ſeven and twelve; but muſt prove 
their nobility for four generations, and have no defect f 
body or mind. Here they continue till they are twenty 
years of age, when ſuch of them as are diſpoſed - 
nuns are diſtributed among the royal abbies, where tne} 
are admitted gratis: the others are married to gentlemen, 
with a portion of four hundred piſtoles, beſides 2 _ 
of preferment to the bridegroom ; or elſe they are len 
back to their parents. On the death of any one 
fifty ladies, her place is fil ed up by election pound he 
the young ladies. The thirty-ſix lay-ſiſters inſtruct 5 
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in every branch of education becoming their = 
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fouth 
wn Maine, Anjou, and Poitou. Its greateſt ler 
aine, | "Mts" "Je 
2 to weſt is leagues, and its greateſt breadth 
forty-five, but in many places it is very narrow It te- 
ceived its name from the old Britons, who being driven 
out of Britain about the middle of the fifth n 
the Angles and Saxons, croſſed the Channel into Gaul, 
and after wandering about for ſome time, ſettled in this 
province, to which 1 at length gave heir name. In 
ſucceeding times the Britons were obliged to ſubmit to 
the kings of the Franks. . Charles the Great had a fleet 
here to act againſt the Normans, and under his ſucceſ- 
Numenius, a chief of the Britons, created him- 
ſelf king ; but his ſecond ſucceſſor was taken off by ſome 
conſpirators, who made theraſe]ves maſters of the'coun- 
try under the title of counts. The Normans afterwards 
reduced the country, but were unable to keep the quiet 
poſſeſion of it; but at] Conan, count of Brittany, 
married his only daughter tia to Gottfried, count 
of Anjou, the ſon of __— II. of England, and duke of 
Normandy ; and the ter and heireſs of this Con- 
ſantia marrying Peter of Dreux, Brittany fell to the royal 
family of France, Peter being a prince of the blood. It 
ins then governed by the dukes of Brittany, and at length, 


i 


by marrying their daughters to the Kings of France, it 


became united to the crown in the year 1532. © 
This province contains ſome very good harbours, but 
has few navigable rivers, except the Loire and Villaine. 


The country is in ſome parts level, and in others moun- 
tainous, particularly in Upper Brittany, h which 
runs a chain of mountains called Mont Acre; It produces 
little corn and wine, but its extenſive and fruitful paſ- 
tures enable the inhabitants to carry on a profitable trade 
in butter. It alſo produces hemp and flax, of which are 
made great quantities of linen and ſail- cloth. At Carnot 
5a lead mine; but the lead found in it is not near fo 
v0d as that of England. Some places in the dioceſe of 
Vantes alſo yield pit-coal ; but that alfo is much infe- 
nor to the Engliſh, : Horſes likewiſe are another branch 
of the trade of this country. On the-coaſt are taken great 
numbers of ſardines and other fiſh. - LSD Wy 
* aye rms the ſea-ſhore are —_—— mari- 
rs. In rittany they ſpeak French ; but in 
On Brittany Welſh. Y 2 9 . 290 
is country has its own parliament, which is held 
1 Rennes; as alſo-its own laws and particular ſtates, the 
later of which conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, burghers, 
and peaſants, who are ſummoned by the king every two 
feats. The governor is likewiſe admiral of Brittany, 
and under him are two lieutenant one of whom 
: Fu ſuperintendency of eight dioceſes, and the other 
2 of the earldom and biſhopric of Nantes. Beſides 
2 there are three ſub-governors. In the meeting of 
a Ny as, and aſſeſſments of taxes, the country is divid- 
wy D to its nine biſhoprics, five of which belong 
__ "= and four to Lower Brittany. We ſhall begin 
fallow: 3 mer, the principal places in which are the 
Rennes, the antient Condate, the capital of the 
32 is ſeated on the river Villaine, — fifty- five miles 
of I 2 of Nantes, and forty-five to the ſouth 
which alo's. It is divided by the river into two parts, 
have a communication by three bridges. It is 
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| ratik'the ſecohd city in Brittany, It is ſeated on the 
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latitude, and in the firſt 

longitude, thirty-two miles to the eaſt of the ſea, and is 
one of the greateſt trading cities in the kingdom, it be- 
ing pretty he? populous, well dre 30d den. 
ing font ſuburbs.” It is furtoutided with ramparts and 
very deep Jitches.” Among its other fortifications is an 
old caſtle, flanked with large round kopers towards the 
city, and with ſome half-moons towards. the ſuburbs of 
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of Brittany, to whoſe eldeſt ſon it gave the title of count. 


dimop of Tours, and by virtue of his dignity is a coun- 
ſellor in the parliament of Rennes, Here is alſo a cham- 
ber of accounts, a board of finances, a mint-office, a 


dioceſe of the biſhop conſiſts of two hundred and twelve 
pariſhes, beſides chapels of eaſe, and he enjoys a revenue 


ſand flerins to the court of Rome, The cathedral dedi- 
cated to St. Peter is a large antique ſtructure; adorned 
with high towers. In it ate the tombs of ſeveral dukes 
of Brittany: Here is alſo a collegiate church of the Vir- 
gin Mary, with eleven — — fourteen con⸗ 
vents, a college, an univerſity founded about the year 


* 


modern taſte. 


the hermits have hewn' a handſome chapel out of the 
rocks with their own hands, with cells for their lodging, 
and other conveniences, to which they have with great 


country. 


rica, and alſo to Spain and Portugal, is conſiderable, 
without mentioning other European ſhipping which fre- 


farther up the Loire than to Paimboeuf, a market- ton, 
where the cargoes are put into ſmaller veſſels, and carried 
up to Nantes. An excellent ſort of brandy, commonly diſ- 


| tinguiſhed by the name of this city, is Fxported from 


thence into foreign countries. One of the ſuburbs call- 
ed the Foſſe lies near the harbour, and is inhabited by 


ſtand: very fine houfes, and ſpacious ware-houfſes, 

In this city is a very particular kind of ſociety, which 
has been eſtabliſned above a hundred years between the 
merchants of Nantes and thoſe of Bilboa in Spain. This 
ſociety is called the Contractation, and has in each of 


ſular juriſdiction: ſo that a merchant of Nantes, who 
happens to be at Bilboa, has a yh to fit and vote in 
that tribunal ; and the merchants of Bilboa have the ſame 


Nantes; and that, in return, the linens of Brittany are 
upon the ſame footing at Bilboa. "Theſe. two cities had 
even formerly ſhips in common, which traded for the 
profit of the partnerſhip. They have eſtabliſhed at Nantes 
a manufactory of cottons, which ſucceeds as well as 


freu large, populous, and the ſce of a biſhop : here is | 


that which has been long ſince ſet up at Rouen, and 
. i 
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St. Element. This was formerly the ſeat of the dukes 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 15 105 to the arch 


country-court, an admiralty, and a foreſt- court. The 
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of thirty thouſand livres, out of which he pays two thdu- 


1460, and two hoſpitals. The town-houſe is built in the 
Near the city of Nantz is a famous hermitage, in which | 


labour added a pretty garden; from this retreat they have 
a fine proſpect of the city, the Loire, and the adjacent 


The trade of this city tv the French colonies in Ame- 


quent its pott; though” ſhips of bürthen can come no 


rich merchants. Here is a large quay, along which 


theſe cities a reciprocal tribunal in the manner of a con- 


privilege when they are at Nantes. It is on account of 
this ſociety that Spaniſh wool pays only a ſmall duty at 
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upon the ramparts twelve or thirteen very fierce. ball- | Br 
perſon 99 8 and in the third degree five mimites welt lon- 


by ſmall iſlands ; ſo that the harbour is eftcemed one of 


their {kill in maritime affairs, on which account a great! 


of war, which very much diſturb the trade of the 


ſixth and ſeventh of June, they , burnt. 


amounts to thirty-five thouſand livres per annum, out of 


- forty-cigth degree twenty-five minutes north latitude, | 
- and in the fourth degree thirty minutes weſt longitude. 


very good quays, upon Which? are built ware-houſes filled 
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„ a malt but ous. city, ſeated. on a 


little rock inland perly 51 c 
liff Chan e cht degrees 


latitude, "i" in G gree ft 5 
jongitude; bat is joined to the Tontine | byja.lo 388 
afhomis bre id, at the bead of th hich 1s 


not above thirt 

a ſtrong caſtle fanked wit large towers. The harbour | | 
is "owe. hes and 3k of the beſt on the coaſt, but of dif- 
feulr entrance, ft hel ie #14 od ith” *(veral rocks, 
— at nr of ebb le „ .o that it will not ad- 


mit large veſſels though 1 is very eaſy tq build or refit 
ſuch We eee On we e rocks | w 


are ten different forts, and the town, which is 2 
with walls, and dee ditches, is always guarded by a ſuf- 
ficient garriſon. As ſoon as the gates are ſhut, they! 10 laoſe | 


dogs, which would. infallibly tear in pieces any 
that ventured to come near them, whence it is common- 
ly ſaid that St. Malo is guarded by dogs, though theſe 
are only deſigned to prevent the garriſon from being ſur- 
prized. This city is alſo ſecured towards the ſea by a 
ſhoal of ſand that encompaſſes it, and, befides the rocks, 


the ke Ge is France: This city is very conſiderable, not 
only for its ftrength,' but alſo for its trade, The inha- 
itants, who are ſex-f faring people, are famous for 


number of privateers ape fitted out from hence in time 


Channel, and accordingly made many Engliſh cap- 
tures during the reign of king William, which brought 
a bombardment upon the tows, though 1 it received buy 
little damage. 

But in 1758 a ſelecl body of above twenty . 
Britiſh troops under the command of the late duke of 
Marlborough, and a powerful ſquadron under commo- 
dore Howe, having landed at Cancalle bay between the 
the ſhips in 
the harbour to' the number of 'a hundred, great and 
ſmall; after which, finding the town impracticable, they 
re-embarked, and arrived ſoon after at e with 
little or no loſs. 7 
+ The city is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffra * the 1 
biſhop of Tours; his dioceſe conſiſts of a hundred and 
ſixty. pariſhes ; he is lord of the city, AY his income 


which he pays a thouſand florins to the court of Rome. 
The cathedral of St. Vincent is one of the moſt antient 
in all France; here are alſo ſeveral fine monaſteries, and 
other conſiderable public buildings. | 


Breſt, in Latin Breſcia, a famous ſea-port in the 
| biſhopfic of St. Pol de Leon, is ſituated on the north 


fide of a large and commodious harbour, which opens to 
the ocean in the weſtern part of the continent of F rance, 
about fifty miles to the north-weſt of Belleiſle, in the 


It is a ſmall fortified city; the ſtreets are narrow, and it 
is defended by a ſtrong caſtle which ſtands on a, rock, 

very ſteep towards the ſea; and likewiſe by a tower op- 
poſite to the caſtle, which. guards the entrance into the 
port on that fide. Tis encom paſſed on the land-ſide with 
a broad ditch, and ſome other works. It has a ſpacious 
fine road and: harbour, and the latter is ſurrounded with 
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B, bus the Wen pe ede — 
ing defended by n „ and an 
any fageron to that of the invaders, general Tama, 
ho commanded the Engliſh, was: . 
making the deſcent and the fofces: een, 
tire with loſs, ; 
K is an iſland about ſix leagues fro the crate 


ttany, in the forty- fifth degree twenty minutes north 


The antients called it Coloneſus, or the Beau: 
ful Iſland, which is the of its preſent name. 
It is about ſix 2 long, two broad, ad confers the 
title of marquis. It is ſurrounded on all ſides with rocks, 
and has only three landing-places, Palais, Sauzon;' and 
Goulſard; every one of which labours under ſome capital 
defect, —— in being expoſed, ſhallow, or dangerous at 
the entrance. It contains only one little city, called 
Palais, three country towns, innen eee 
and about five thouſand inhabitants. 

Palais, the capital, takes its name Soup aeaftletsic 
neighbourhood belonging to the duke of Belleiſle, after- 
wards converted into a citadel, This fortification i; 
ſtrong and regular; it fronts; the ea; and is' compoſed 
principally of horn-works, and provided with two rw 
ditches, the one next the counterſcarp, aud the other 
contrived as to ſecure the interior. ſortiſicationa¶ Tbe ci- 
tadel is divided from the largeſt part of the ton by an in 
let of the ſea, over which is a — communication. 
In the year 1759 admiral Hawke; with a ſquadron of 
Engliſh ſhips, off the ſouth: coaſt of this iſland, burnt, 
ſunk, and deſtroyed moſt of the Fronch fleet from Brei 
under Conflans, who was himſelf cither'mortally wound- | 
ed, or loſt in his eſcape in his boat to ſhore, 
Two of the enemy's ſhips ſunk to the bottom with al 
the men, and the ſhattered remains of his fleet, to the 
number of ſeven fail, ran up for ſhelter, after throwing 
their guns over-board into the river Villaine, in Brittany, 
and there continued diſab eck on account of the ſhallow- 
neſs of the water. The Engliſh indeed loſt two of — 
men of war by too ,eager a purſuit of the enemy; bus 
though they run aground, all che crew were * 
their loſs was otherwiſe inconſiderable. wh 

In April 1761, this iſland was attacked by an ; Eng fa 
fleet under the command of commodore Keppel, and * 
land: fortes undet general Hodgſon. The Engliſh 
after landing their troops and their TN which wa 
accompliſhed, with the he great 6 ifficulty, by dragg"s 
them up the rocks, laid the city; and 9 — 
riſon, commanded by the — de 80. * 
and experienced officer, threatened a long and Tr 
defence. The enemy "made ſome ſallies, which tick 
animated the Engliſh troops 8 difficulties 2 * 
they had to — but at length, à furi the 
ing made upon the enemy's lines which egg 
town, they were carried with no great 4j 40 
principally owing to the uncommon intrep Fe 


body of new-raiſed marines, No action ow my and 
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lantrj had been performed quring the whole war. 


floweyer, the garriſon held out till the ſeventh of June, 


hen they capitulated, and marched out with the ho- 
W by. #3 
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| the late peace, when it was reſtored to France. 


e e een 
„bn of Normandy; its Situation, Eta, 
e e. | LY: of conciſe FHiflory 5 the Country, 
ind of the principal Towns, as Caudebec, Hippe, Rowen, 

| 4 5 Cherburg, and Havre de Grace. 64.9 
JEMANDY, which derives its name from the 

7 Normans, is bounded on the eaſt by Pi- 
cardy and the Iſle of France; on the ſouth by Beauſſe, 
Perche, and Maine; on, the weſt by Brittany; and on 
the north by the Britiſh Channel; extending from eaſt 
to welt upwards of ſixty leagues, and from north to 
ſouth thirty. r 
This is one of the moſt fruitful provinces in the whole 


— . 


jagdom, and one of the moſt profitable te the king. 


It bounds in corn, flax, hemp, and vegetables for dye- 
ing, but the little wine it produces id very indifferent. 
It, koweyer, yields great quantities of apples and pears, 
of which the natives make cyder and perry for their uſual 


of excellent paſtures. . The ſea ſu pplics it with plenty of 
flu, and from its water are extracted great qual 

lt. The many iron-works here are of no ima] advan- 
tage to the country; it has likewiſe ſome mines of cop- 
per, and is not without mineral waters. 
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The principal rivers in this province are the Eure; the 
Andelle, which riſes in this province, and falling into 
the Seine, is of great advantage in conveying to Paris 
wood for firing; the Rille or Riſle, which riſes here, and 
a falls into the Seine; the Dive, which riſes here, and 
aſter receiving the Vie, becomes navigable, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Britiſh Channel; the Lezon, which 
ris here, and being joined by the Orbiquet, is after- 
wards called the ongues, and 4 8 navigable, 


bes itſelf in the Channel; the Carentone, w 


Orne, which riſes here, and after receiving ſeveral ſmaller 
tives, falls into the Britiſh Channel. | i FT, 8 

The antient dukes of this province roſe to great 
power, both here and in foreign countries, and William, 


the male line of this king became extinct in the perſon 


cunt of Anjou, the fruit. of this marriage was Henry IL. 
Ling of England, duke of Normandy, lord of Guienne, 


Golfrey, and John, the laſt of them ſeized on the do- 
minions of both his brothers, and even cauſed Arthur, 
the ſon of Godfrey, to be taken off; for which he was 
rived of moſt of his territories in France, and in 1203 
ormandy was annexed to that crown. Henry III. of 
gland ceded to Lewis the Pious and his ſucceſſors all 
sClaim to this province; which afterwards, to the end 
i the fourteenth century, ſome kings beſtowed on their 
eſt ſons, with the title of duke of N ormandy, till that 
, Dauphiné was inſtituted. At length the animoſities 
Wen the houſes of Otleans and urgundy afforded 
an opportunity of conquering not only Nor- 
but a great part of France. This province was 
h England about thirty years, till at laſt the Eng- 
ay driven out by Charles VII. during the minority 
$ unhappy prince Henry VI. 5 

ä ountry is governed by its own law, which 
f 51 the Wiſe, and on e Normandy is 
Ned La Pais de ly Sapience, that is, The Land of Wiſ- 
= 4 has a parliament, on which all the other 
W ing the province are dependent. With reſpect to 
Can 3 it has three generalities, namely, at Rouen, 
0 3 engon, from which the king is ſaid to have 
Vern. enty mill ions of livres a year. Hence the 
8 of Normandy is one of the moſt conſiderable 


Under the governor are two 


irs of War. This iſland was kept by the Engliſh till 


| ninery-nine pariſhes. 
| Vince are the following, beginning with Upper Nor- 


ink, It is alſo a fine country for cattle, it being full 


ed great quantities of 


of Hefry I; and his daughter Matilda marrying Godfrey, 


tou, and Saintonge. He leaving three ſons, Richard, 


" 
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Lower Normandy; and each of the ſeven great diſtricts 
into which the country is divided has a deputy-governor 
of its own, . Under the archbiſhop of Rouen are the ſix 
biſhoprics of Normandy, and theſe ſeven dioceſes con- 
tain eighty abbies, and four thouſand two hundred and 


The principal places in this pro- 


mandy. - 


Caudebec, in Latin Calidum Beccum, that is, the Hot 


Seine, into which, near this place, falls a rivulet which 
runs through the town, and gives name to it. It is 
cloſely built, and has walls flanked with towers, and 
ſurrounded with deep ditches. It has three ſuburbs, and 
the ſmall river Caudebec being divided into ſeveral ca- 
nals in the town, turns a conſiderable number of mills, 
that are very ſerviceable to the tanners and leather-dreſſers 
ſettled here. In this town is a ſalt and treaſurer's office, 
with a provincial, an admiralty, and a foreſt-court. It 
contains two convents, one pariſh-church, and an hoſ- 
pital. Among other manufactures, the inhabitants make 
hats, which were formerly in great repute, on account 
of their not letting in the rain; but this branch of trade 
has greatly declined. This place is a conſiderable tho- 
rough-fare for ſuch as go from Rouen to Havre de Grace, 
and other parts of the country of Caux, of which it is 
the capital. , Perm: ets 1 e 
Dieppe, a ſea- port town on the ſhore of the Britiſh 
Channel oppoſite to Rye, in England, and much re- 
ſorted to, particularly with veſſels from Scotland. It 
ſtands thirty miles to the north of Rouen, on a level ſpot, 
between two rocks, or mountains, and the mouth of the 
river Betune, called at this town the river of Arques, 
which falling into the Tea forms the harbour. It is for- 
tihed with bulwarks next the ſea, with a fortreſs at the 
ſuburb called Pollet, and a caſtle, which, together with 


the craggy rocks that lie on the ſouth, render ita place of 


conſiderable ſtrength, though its fortifications are 


to chooſe. it for his head-quarters, when oppoſed by the 


count of difficult acceſs, In time of war it js generally 


of water for large ſhips. The town is pretty large and 
well built ; and the pariſh-church of St. James isa very 
fine ſtructure, and has a tower from which, in fine weather, 


d | the coaſt 'of England may be ſeen. It contains two 
in the year 1066, became king of England. In 1135 


ſuburbs, and has both a ſalt- oſſice and a court of ad- 
miralty. It is chiefly inhabited by ſea- faring men, who 


are eſteemed very expert in maritime affairs, as alſo by | 


mechanics, who make curious works in ivory, and by 


parts. The inhabitants, were moſtly Proteſtants till the 
perſecution which enſued upon the revocation of the edit 
of Nantes. | 


the wars between England and France. In 1694 it was 
almoſt totally deſtroyed by bombs fired into it from the 


wars of queen Anne it was alſo roughly treated, after 
which the court ſent thither an archite& and engineer, 
who rebuilt it in a regular manner: this indeed gives the 
town an external air of beauty, but is attended with very 
great inconvenience to the inhabitants e. 

The chief trade of Dieppe conſiſts in herrings, with 
which they furniſh Paris and the province of Normandy; 
they alſo fiſh for whitings, mackerel, and oyſters, which 
they ſell in the neighbouring provinces ; together with 
their ivory works and laces made here. The ſea- com- 


its trade is not ſo conſiderable as it was formerly. 


called Rothomum, the capital of Normandy, is ſeated in 
a diſtrict called Le Vexin Normand, and is environed on 
three ſides by high hills covered with trees, and on the 
fourth is ſeated on the north bank of the Seine, in the 
forty-ninth degree thirty-fix minutes north latitude, and 
in the firſt degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. It is alſo 


one for Upper and the other for | The tide 


watered by two little rivers called Aubette and Robec. 
fow ſo high up the Seine, that veſſels of above 
| 85 e 
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Bee, is a ſmall but populous town, ſeated on the river 


irregular, Its natural ſtrength induced Henry the Great 
League at his acceſſion to the throne. It has a good 
harbour, which is long, but narrow, and on this ac- 


ich has alſo 


its ſource in this province, falls into the Rille; and the | a ſtation of privateers ; but has not a ſufficieat quantity 


merchants, who carry on a conſiderable trade to foreign 


Engliſh fleet commanded by lord Berkeley; and ia the 


Rouen, the Rothomagus of the antients, afterwards | 


This town has been frequently taken and retaken = 


paſſes made in this town were once much eſteemed : but 


is 
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_ two hundred tons-burthen can come up hither; and load | 
and unload at a large quay, which is built along the city. 

- Its ſituation is ſ6 very commodious for trade, that Rouen 
is conſidered as the center of the northern trade of France. 

It had formerly a ſtately ſtone- bridge over the Seine, of 
thirteen arches, but it is now ruined; and there is ano- 


fourteen different times. In 84x it was taken by 4 
| rr 
alters of it ; 


in 1562 under Charles IX. Anthony of Bourbon. f, 
| » 


ther of boats of a very artificial ſtructure built near it, and of Navarre, received a mortal wou don, kin 
extending two hundred and ſeventy paces in length; it | fon Henry IV. took it in 7852. Roe 
. ied 


riſes and falls with the tide; and is paved like the ſtreets. 


This bridge, however, coſts a great deal of money to | Conqueror. 


William I. king of England, commonly ſurnamed the 


keep it in repair; and they are obliged in winter to take Caen, in Latin Cadomub i e —— 
it in pieces, leſt the ice Höuld damage or carry ſome part | ſame: name, thirty miles'to the Wag rr wade * 


Py 


of it. away. The city has no other fortifications but a ſixty-five to the weſt- by- ſouth of Noden and «5 race, 
wall, with round towers in the antique taſte, and irregu- and twenty-five to the Jeſt of Paris, _It 1 n 
| ane Fon, naval. 


lar baſtions to defend the gates on the land- ſide, except | 
an old caſtle which was begun in the year 1419, as ſoon | 
as king Henry V. of England had made himſelf maſter 


of Rouen, and was finiſhed in the reign of Henry VI. in | 
1443. It is an antique building of little ſtrength, flanked | 


with five large round towers; it has a draw bridge, the 


whole being encompaſſed with a wet ditch. In this 


eity there is, however, no garriſon, though it has a par- 
ticular governor. e e 

Rouen is very populous, for it contains ſeven thouſand 
two hundred houſes, in which are ſixty thouſand perſons; 
but is not very ſpacious. The ſtreets in general are very 
cloſe and narrow, and the houſes moſtly of wood and 
plaſter; it has, however, ſix large ſuburbs, in which are 
five pariſhes, and thirty in the city: it has alſo fifty con- 
vents, and four abbies; the Jeſuits had alſo a college here. 
Its archbiſhop has ſix ſuffragans, and a province of thir- 
teen hundred and eighty-eight pariſh-churches, beſides 
chapels; and his annual revenue amounts toeighty thou- 
fand livres, 6it of which he pays twelve thouſand florins 
to the court of Rome. He ſtyles himſelf primate of Nor- 
mandy, though he has ns archbiſhop in his province 
ſuffragan to him; but from this title he Has no ſuperior 
in France; and he depends immediately on the holy ſee. 
The city is adorned with many ſtately piles of building, 
among which is the cathedral dedicated to the Virgin 


| 


Mary, the choir of which is lined round with copper. It | on the river Aure, fifteen miles tothenorth-weſt of Caen, 
has three very lofty towers, particularly that of the pyra- [ | 


mid, the ſpire of which is only made of wood, and covered 
With lead gilt. It has two hundred ſteps, and the whole 


edifice upwards of fix hundred to the top. In this cathe- [ which lately belonged to the Jeſuits. The biſhop, who 


dral are to be ſeen the monuments of ſeveral kings, lords, 
and prelates; and likewiſe the monument of John duke 
of Bedford; who was regent of France under our Henry | 
VI. In the butter tower, as it is called, which is that 
juſt mentioned, is a great bell, ten feet in height, the 
ſame in diameter, and weighs thirty-fix thouſand pounds. 
On the great gate is a triumphal arch in honour of king 

Henry the Great, with emblems of his N over the 

holy league. The body of the church is ſupported by | 


twenty pillars 3 and, upon the whole, this church ex- po 


| ceeds in beauty and regularity that of Notre Dame at 


j 


= 
. 


Paris. The other remarkable ſtructures are the church 
of St. Toin, a very lofty building, chiefly famous for its 
great bell; the convent of the Cordeliers; the church 
which lately belonged to the Jeſuits; the church and 
abbey of St. Owen; and the parliament-houſe; which 
are all beautiful ſtructures. The archbiſhop's palace is 
alſo a fine building, adorned with elegant paintings and 
pleaſant gardens. In the veal-market ſtands the image 
of the celebrated · maid of Orleans, whom the Engliſh had 


— 2 — p 2 


the cruelty to burn as a witch, and is here repreſented 


knceling before Charles VII. and in the New- market is 
the Ratue of Lewis XV. erected in 1721; but this is a 
very ordinary piece of workmanſhip. 
The trade carried on in the city and diſtrict of Rouen 

is very extenſive, conſiſting of woollen and linen cloths, 
leather, hats, paper, and many other merchandizes. The 
woollen manufactures, which employ ſeveral thoufand 
workmen, -are particularly advantageous to the whole 
province ; but they are only ſo far profitable to the na- 
tion in general, as they prevent the money from being ſent 


abroad; but the linen manufaQures of various ſorts ex- | 


ported to Spain are highly beneficial, and the returns 


generally made in caſh, a 1 
Rouen has undergone ve rious calamĩties and viciſſitudes 


bo 


ley between two large meadows, at the cc 

rivers Orne and Oden, by the W > wh 
1s divided into the-Upper and Lower Towns thit icky 
a communication by means of the bridges of $t, J 5 
and St. Peter, on the latter of which'is erected 2 rg 
town-houſe, adorned with four large towers. The Us, | 
per Town is defended bx a caſtle built upon a rock 7 
very well fortified, and the Lower is entirely ſurroungeq | 
with water, It is a place of good trade, veſſels of fome 


burthen being able to come up from the ſea to St. Iams 
bridge, and its inhabitants are ſuppoſed to "i xogh 
forty thouſand ſouls. It is the ſecond town in Normandy 


and foreſt-court, with a ſakt-office. It has twelye 
churches, one collegiate church, two abbies, fourtee; 
convents, with a houſe which till lately belonped to the | 
Jeſuits, and two hoſpitals. King Charles VII. founded 
an univerſity here about the year 1430, and likewiſe z 
mint. An academy of ſciences and belles lettres ws 
aiſo eſtabliſhed in this city by Lewis XIV. and in the 
Royal ſquare, which is both ſpacious and regular, with 
fine houſes on three ſides of it, ſtands a marble egueſ- 
trian ſtatue of that prince, ſurrounded with an iron 
baluſtrade. The principal trade of this town and its dif. 
trict conſiſts in cloth and fine linen, Ss 
Bayeux, the capital of the country of Beflin, is ſeated 


and contains an intendancy, an admiralty, A provincial] 


and contains an admiralty, a ſalt- office, a foreſt and dif 
trict-court, &c. It has ſeventeen pariſh-churches, nine 
convents, two hoſpitals, and a college and feminary, 


is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rouen, has a dioceſe of 
fix hundred and fifteen pariſhes, with a revenue of fixty 
thouſand livres, out of which he pays four thouſand four 
hundred and thirty-three florins to the court of Rome. 
The cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a very 
ſtately ſtructure, beautified with a tower and two lotty 
ſpires, The city is divided into Coir aud Lower, and 
manufactures of cloths, ſerges, and ſtockings, were ſet up 
here, which ſucceeded very well; but the high taxes im- 
| poſed on them, which the merchants were forced to pay, 
obliged them not only to abandon thaſe manufacture, 
but likewiſe to quit the city. Be no. 
Cherburg, in Latin Czfaris Burgus, a ſea-port tom 
in the Engliſh Channel oppoſite to Hampſhire, i ſituate 
fifty miles to the north-weſt of Caen, in a diftrid called 
the Coutantin, and lies between Cape La Hogue 
Barfleur. It contains an admiralty, a bailiwic, anda 
 vifcounty-court : it has alſo one abbey, and a gener 
hoſpital. Here they formerly made very fine glaſs, which 
for clearneſs and beauty, even excelled that of Ven; 
but, for certain political reaſons, the work has been r 
moved to Auxerre, in Burgundy. It was a vel) 
place, from the fortifications that have been lately 6. 
there, before they were deſtroyed, together with the 3 
mous baſon, by the Engliſh in the year £758. The pot 
is ſmall but pretty good, for veſſelsof three bundtel 
it pretty good, for veſſels ol three Pn her. 
can come into it, and ſome merchant ſhips are built he! 
Off this place the, Confederate fleet under Trend 
'Ruſſel, obtained a ſignal victory over that of 
commanded by M. de Tourville, in 1692, and of wh 
'burnt, took, or ſunk about twenty of their 1 Roph 
near Cape La Hogue ; among which was le! ole! 
or the Royal Sun, the French admiral's ſhip. | 
In the laſt war the Britiſh forces, under econ th 
the late duke of Marlborough and lord George 5 pol 


of fortune: it has been almoſt entirely burnt thirteen or 


landed here and took the town without the leaſtop 00 
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in Auguſt, 1758, together with the ſhips in the 
12 works, particularly the baſon and harbour, with 
de ſluice, and all the forts, carrying ayay. twenty-one 
veces of baſs 25 on and two mortars, which were 
ht to 117 ²˙ -m ²˙!—r̃j 18 2 
The diſtrict of Hayre de Grace conſtitutes the weſtern 
aut of the country of the Caux, in Upper Normandy, 
| ind, though a particular military government, is ſubject 
| tothecivil and eceleſiaſtical government of this province. 
| The principal places it contains are the following: 


Hure de Grace, a ſtrong ſea. port at the mouth, of the 


wer beine, * miles to the welt of Rouen, was 
built by Francis I. whoalfo called it, after his own name, 

Fille Frangois, whence it has been alſo called Franciſ- 

| copolis; but this name is now ſuperſeded by the other. 
This is the capital and ſeat of its little government, and 
contains a naval intendant, a viſcounty, an admiralty, a 
ropal court of juſtice, and a falt-office ; with one pariſh- | 


ch, one. ſeminary, and two conyents. It has a good 11 
ax Mi between the town and citadel, which is ſmall Þ treat e iſlands ont f Narmandy; 
as Alderney, Guernſey, and Jerſey, which belong to his - 


but regularly fortified, and an arſenal. It is a pleaſant | 


: 1 26> 4 — 5 | : . : fan 
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queen Elizabeth, in conſideration of the affiftance that 
princeſs AL them ; but the following year it was 
vigoroully belicged by the French, and with equal cou- 
rage defended by the aghith, under the carl of War- 
wick; but a — lentos. raged. in the town, 

"them to ſurrender in July, 1563. Afterwards, in 16 
this city was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by, a bombard- 
ment from an Engliſh fleet. © 


"Harfleur, a ſea port town, forty miles to the north- 


* 


Grace, is ſeated between two hills, the one on the eaſt, and 


che other on the weſt; It contains an admiral 


and a ſalt- office: it is alſo the ſeat of a roy 


niralty court; 
yal juſtice, and 


has a ſmall magazine; but has only one pariſh- church 
and one convent. 5 onfiderable port ; 


but that of Havre being found more convenient, it has 
been neglected, and is now only capable of receiving 
ſmall veſſels. It was twice taken by the Engliſh, namely; 
in the years 1415 and 1440. 7 5 


* «+ 


1440 LSD. $19.3 1 
We ſhall treat of the iſlands on the coaſt of Normandy; 


= * 


vell- built town, and a place of good trade, ſeveral mer- 
chants reſiding here. In the reign of Charles IX. it was 


| Yetagnic , in deſcribing the; oppoline coaſt, of 
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_ Of Grear BRrram in general, | 
Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Face of the Country; the 
_ Plants, Fruits, Beafts, Bards, and Minerals, 
F 62 Britain is the largeſt iſland in Europe, and 
one of the moſt populous, rich, and fruitful. It 
includes England and Scotland, which were united in 
1707; only the latter reſerved their peculiar laws. The 
whole iſland is of a triangular form, the Lands-end, the 
Dover head, and Caithneſs ſhooting out inte ſo many 
| Promontories, ' and forming the three corners. The ſea 
its boundary has ſeveral names adapted to the ſeveral 
(eoalts ; on the north it is called the Northern ſea ; on the 
eaſt the German ocean; on the ſouth the Britiſh Channel; 
and on the weſt the Iriſh ſea, or St. Ganges Channel. 
Its latitude at the Lizard point, in Cornwall, is, accord- 
ing to Moll, in the fiftieth degree north, and at the 
Headland at Caithneſs, or Dungſbyhead, in Scotland, 
in the fifty-eighth degree thirty minutes; ſo that, accord- 
ng to the geometrical meaſure of Engliſh ſtatute miles, 
which is ſixty-nine miles and eight hundred and ſixty- 
four feet to a degree, the true len 
ured in a ſtraight line, without attending to the hills 
ud windings of the roads, is five hundred and eighty- 
ſeven miles ; and the longitude, placing the firſt meridian 
at Teneriffe, is nine degrees forty-five minutes, at the 
Land's-end, in-Cornwall, and at the South Foreland, in 
ent, ſeventeen degrees fifteen minutes, in all ſeven de- 
grees thirty minutes: the parallel there giving thirty- 
eight miles to a degree of longitude, the true diſtance 
from eaſt to weſt in a ſtraight line is two hundred and 
eighty-five miles. ; 
Ihe ſea, which ſurrounds it, is not only a ſecurity 
Wainſt an enemy, but againſt the violent cold to which 
e climate would otherwiſe be expoſed ; for the tides 
2 conſtant motion of the ſea ſend us a kindly vapour, 
by 2 hs ifies the natural ſharpneſs of the air, even to 
2 degree, that in ſome parts of France and an 
ore ſevere weather is felt in winter than in England. 
climate is indeed infinitely preferable to that of any 


of the iſland, mea- 
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bours in Holland, Germany, and Denmark; are blocked 


4 — 


ſup with ice, while ours in the ſame latitudes are 


open. If we purſue this obſervation fill farther, and 
| confider the ſame latitudes in Ameriea, we ſhall find there 


in the bundteds of Edex and Kent; ths fens in ORC 


ſhire and Cambridgeſhire; and ſome other low marſhes 


Ft the winters are rainy and fubjeRt 
to thiek fogs, and the weather to great variations, theſe, 


inhabitants, who are accuſtomed to them; for they gene- 


die every year at above a hundred years of age: We have 
inſtances of ſome living even to a much — ; 

thus Thomas Parr, of 
and fifty-two years of age, and He 


quent rains ſometimes damage the hay and corn, yet even 
theſe have their advantages, as they generally occafion 
our having good paſtures throughout the year. 
The ſoil, indeed, in a great meaſure owes its fertility 
to the mild vapours juſt mentioned, which, by mollifying 
the air, nouriſh the vegetable world, and furniſh us with 
gentle ſhowers in their proper ſeaſon.” We have, indeed, 
as well as other countries, ftorms of thunder, light- 
ning, and tempeſts; but they are leſs frequent and much 
leſs violent than in hotter climates. »* "7 
That part of Great Britain which lies towards the 
Weſtern ocean is mountainous, as Cornwall, Wales, and 
many large tracts of Scotland; but the inner parts are 
generally a plain champaign country, intermixed with 


| hills of eaſy aſcent and gentle acclivities. The moſt re- 


markable mountain, or rather chain of mountains, as it 


the eaſt and weſt parts, and is by writers called the Eng- 
liſh Appennines. Theſouthern andeaftern parts of | 
country chiefly conſiſt of little fruitful hills and vallis, 


north to ſouth, dividing as it were the whole iſland n Ito 


and meadow lands, intermixed with woods, 


a of the continent near the ſame latitude, the ſummers 
b neither fo hot, nor the winters ſo cold. The har- 


foreſts, parks, and chaces. The higheſt mountains in 
England are the Wrekin in Shropſhire, the Plinlimmon 
and 


welt of Rouen, and about .five to the welt of Hayre de 


that in winter the very ſeas. are conſtantiy frozen, 'and | 
that even brandy itſel will freeze. Fidel 1H 21 


however difagreeable, do not impair the health of the 
rally live as long as thoſe of any other countries; and many 


hropſhĩre, lived to be a hundred . 
| Jenkins, a York- 
ſhireman, a hundred and fixty-cight. Though the fre- | 


may be termed, is a continual ridge which extends from 


champaign fields, incloſed grounds "of arable, paſture, - 
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wall, the Orcades, the Shetland iſlands, and ZEbrides 


Hands in Scotland. *  _ 3 A 
Great Britain has on all ſides very convenient har- 


bours, and abundance of navigable rivers that convey the} p 
riehes of all the nations in the known world into the very 


heart of the kingdom: the moſt conſiderable of theſe are 
the Thames, the Severn, and the Trent; in England; the 
Clyde, the Forth, the Fay, &c. in Scotlanßd. 

© Fhe country is for the moſt part level, and uncom- 
monly fertile. One favourable year for corn is ſufficient 


to ſupply three years of plenty to the inhabitants; and lobſters, crabs, oyſters, muſcles,” cockles, ſhrimo; 
even at-fuch times when the ſeaſons prove unfavourable, | prawns, &c Ma. 3 

there is generally a ſufficiency; for after immoderate rains cop 
the corn ſown on the hills produces great abundance, and Cumberland and Somerſetſhire, and thoſe of iron in Zul. 


in a time of the greateſt drought the low and fenny parts 
produce moſt plentiful crops. Hence nothing can pre- 
vent that plenty which Providence has been graciouſly 
- diſpoſed to pour out on this happy country, but that im- 
moderate thirſt of gain which excites the avaricious to 


export ſo great a quantity of corn as to diſtreſs the inha- 


bitants. 


This country likewiſe abounds in eſculent vegetables 


and fruits, both of which are excellent. Our kitchen 
gardens abound with colly-flowers, artichokes, aſpara- 
gus, lettuces of various forts, cabbages, peas and beans 
of different kinds, broccoli, kidney-beans, cucumbers, 
 fpinage, and pot-herbs of all forts ; muſhrooms, carrots, 
potatoes, turnips, onions, beets, &c. | 8 
Kent is famous for its orchards of cherries and apples; 


but none of the countries afford ſuch plenty of apples for | 


cyder as Herefordſhire and Devonſhire. Beſides apples, 
_. pears, and cherxies, we have a great variety of excellent 
fruit, as quinces, peaches, apricots, nectarines, plums, 
| rapes, ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, gooſeberries, 


UT) 


&c. But it muſt be acknowledged, that ſome of cur fruits 
have not that delicious flavour which is only to be found 
in warmer climates. Great quantities of cyder and perry 
are made from the apples and pears of England. Among 
its products are excellent ſaffron, ſaid to be ſuperior to 
any in the world; liquorice, woad, and great plantations 
of hops; but it produces little flax and hemp. , 

- This country was formerly plentifully provided with tim- 
ber, and particularly with large oaks fit for ſhip-building ; 
but timber now has become ſcarce, and for want of plant- 
ing in time we are obliged to be ſupplied with great quan- 

- tities from abroad, "The timber growing in this iſland, 
beſides oak, are . aſh, elm, and beech; we have alſo 
poplar, maple, walnut-tree, ſycomore, hornbeam, ar- 
be es, hazle, willow, fallow, and other ſpecies of wood 

not diſtinguiſhed with the name of timber, but ornamen- 
tal and exceeding uſeful. | 
Ihe paſtures of England are excellent, and conſe- 
quently the grazing of this 8 very conſiderable. 
Here are bred excellent horned cattle; the oxen are the. 
_ largeſt and beſt that are any where to be met with, and 
the ſmaller fort bred in Wales and the north are good 
for preſent ſpending. The breeding of ſheep is a very 
principal article; it is computed that there are no leſs 
than twelve millions of fleeces ſhorn annually ; and that 
_. the fine Engliſh wool, next to that of Spain and Portugal, 
s the beſt in the known world; which, with the working 
of it, amounts to near one-fifth of the revenues of the 
whole country. King Edward IV. received a preſent of 
three thouſand ſheep from the king of Spain, ſome of the 
breed of which are {till in being. Our ſheep are indeed 
valued both for their fleeces and their fleſh; thoſe of 
Lincolnſhire are remarkably large; but the fleſh of the 

ſmall down mutton is no leſs admired. | 5 

I The horſes for the chace and ſaddle are very beautiful, 
and generally about fifteen hands high, ſwift, and ex- 
tremely well proportioned. Thoſe of our cavalry are! 


erries; cranberries, bilberries, walnuts, hazle-nuts, | 


A 


hates, rabbits, dogs, foxes, ſquirrels, ferrets, iter ku 


- 
* 


| <nch, pike, trouts, perch, bream, haddock, dace, eei; 
roach, barbel, flounders, plaice, ſmelts, gudgeons, de 
| Pilchards, 


With reſpect to mir 


produced in this iſland is greater than in f conn. 
reat Britain 
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Engliſh Tongue, and the Manner in which it recived its 
various Changes, till it arrived at its preſent Degree Pa- 
© feftion. Of the Religions of the Inhabitants ; with ayd- 

ticular Account of the Church of England; 'the Convecatiin 

and the Ecelgſiaſtical Court. 


8 * 
* 
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HE number of inhabitants in Great Britain was a 
| conſiderable time ago computed at nine millions; 
and if the great increaſe of many of the cities and towns 
in this kingdom be conſidered, it can ſcarcely be doubted 
that the number at preſent exceeds ten millions, of which 


been allowed to be brave, and naturallyjealous of their 
liberties; they are induſtrious, fitted for labour, lovers 
of the liberal arts, and capable of carrying them to the 
greateſt perfection. They are alſo generally humane 
and. friendly; but at the ſame time blunt, artleſs, ad 


not fond of compliment; and particularly averſe to ſer- 


vility and cringing. Their generoſity and humanity has 
been frequently. ſhewn even to their enemies, in fuch:a 
manner as to do honour even to human nature: the 
greateſt fault obſervable amongſt them is, that the lower 
{fort of people particularly have too contemptuous an idea 
of foreign nations, and are apt to treat the ſtrangers WhO 
viſit this country with rudeneſs, As the Engliſh area 
mixture of various nations, there is not here that dull 
uniformity of character that is to be found in other caun- 
tries; but, on the contrary, the greateſt diverſity appeass 
in their diſpoſitions and manners, which ſeryes to enliven 
converſation, and to render it more agreeab lee. 
The inhabitants of the ſeveral parts are of 2 eee 
original, Thoſe of Cornwall and Wales ars in gene 
the poſterity of the antient Britons, who, upon the in- 


tainous borders in the welt of England, which they hare 
ever ſince retained. The Scots are not without _— 
ture of the Picts, particularly in the Low-Lands, vo ich 
they poſſeſſed before the former had totally ſubdued t 32. 


3 
and Portu z here are alſo goats, red and fal 7 ray 


Of the Manners and Diſpoſitions.of the Engliſh. Of the | 


it is ſaid there are near ten thouſand Jews. With re- 
ſpect to the character of the Engliſh, they have always ' 


vaſion of the Picts and Saxons, retired to thoſe moun- 


| Goran BRITAIN. 1 L 03 & 
: Hi blands, particularly the weſtern, are faid b 

ds to be peopled from Ireland. 4 IL: * 

The antient language of Great Britain is generally 


| lowed to have been the ſame with the Gaulic, the ifland | 
„ obably firſt peopled from Gallia, as both Cæſar 


11 Tee, affirm, and prove by their religion, manners, 
cuſtoms, and the nearneſs of their ſituation; but we 
have now very ſmall remains of theantient Britiſh tongue, 
| except in Wales, Cornwall, the iſlands and A 
Asotland. Some time before the birth of our daviqur 


Julius Cæſar made a deſcent upon Britain, though he 


"ay be ſaid rather to have diſcovered than conquered it; 
hut about the year of Chriſt 45, in the reign of Claus 
dius, Aulus Jautius was ſent over with ſome Roman 
forces, by whom Codigunus and the brave Caractacus, 


two Erith kings, being overcome in battle, a Roman 


colony was planted at Malden, in Eſſex, and the ſouthern 
parts of the iſland reduced to the form of a Roman pro- 


vince ; afterwards the iſland was conquered as far north 


the firths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh, by Agricola, 
in the time of Domitian; upon which a great number of 
the Britons retiring from the conquered countries to the 
mountains of Wales, carried their language with them. 

Thus the greateſt part of Britain beccming a Roman 
province, the Roman legions, who reſided here for above 


| two hundred years, undoubtedly diſſeminated the Latin 


e; and the people being governed by laws written 
1 muſt neceſſarily introduce a mixture of lan- 
ovages, The Britiſh tongue thus continued mingled 
only with the provincial. Latin, till the Roman legions 
being called home, the Scots and Picts ſeized that oppor- 
tunity to attack and harraſs England ; upon which king 
Vortigern, abouf the year 440, called the Saxons to his 
zliſtance, who coming over, repulſed the Scots and 
Picts, and were rewarded with the iſle of Thanet, and 
the whole county of Kent; but growing too powerful, 
ſubdued the country they had delivered; on which the 
Britons, rather than ſubmit to their yoke, retired to the 
mountains of Wales; and thus the Brit in tongue was 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed, and the Saxon introduced 
in its ſtead, 5 | | 


In the beginning of the ninth century the Danes in- 


vading England, got a footing in the northern and 


eaſtern parts of the country, their power gradually in- 


creaſed, and, in about two hundred years, they became 
ſole maſters of it. By this means the antient Britiſh ob- 
tained alſo a tincture of the Daniſh language; but their 
government was of no long continuance ; for they being 


Criven out, and the Saxons again poſſeſſing the throne, 
did not make ſo great an alteration in the Anglo-Saxon 


% the next revolution, when the whole iſland, in the 
year 1067, was ſubdued by William the Conqueror, duke 


ormandy ; for the Normans endeavoured to make 


their language generally received. Thus was the antient 
Britiſh tongue in a manner extirpated by the Romans, 


Frans, Danes, and after that blended with the Norman 
nch, : : 


But a change in the language has alſo been effected by. 


res cauſes: the firſt is that of commerce; for as 
i . ns of Great Britain have long applied them- 
— f trade, the names of offices, dignities, wares, and 
= he ures, have been introduced and formed accord- 
3 © genus of our own tongue. The ſecond is 
A ning, from which it has received no ſmall im- 
ON for as to the Greek and Latin, the learned 
"© together with the arts and ſciences, introduced 


moſt all the terms of art in the mathematics, philoſo- 


4 pte, and anatomy; and we have entertained 
/ more from the French, &c. ſo that at this day | 


"Ur language, which about eighteen hundred years ago 
die Inter Britiſh, is now a mixture of S418, Teu- | 
endelliſh, 9" w; Daniſh, Norman, and Modern French, 
doubteg] l 0 with the Greek and Latin: yet this is un- 
tongue 4 o far from being a diſadvantage to the Engliſh 
os. i it 15 now ſpoke, that it has ſo enriched it, that 

vent * perhaps, the moſt copious, ſignificant, 

- an maſculine language in Europe.- ' 

enry VII e in England, begun in the reign of 

VI. 1 Was greatly promoted under his ſon Edward 


pleted by q however, checked by queen Mary, but com- 
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England became epiſcopal. Calvin indeed 
uſed many endeayours to obtain a ſhare in the advance- 
ment and direction of this eccleſtaſtical reformation ; but 
being deſirous of depriving the biſhops of their temporal 
grandeur, of 'baniſhing all external ornaments and pomp 


ſtitution, the biſhops declined his offers of aſſiſtance. 
Many, however, approving of Calvin's doctrine, form- 
ed an eccleſiaſtical government on his plan. Theſe were 
afterwards termed Puritans, from their avowed defire of 
fieeing the church from the impurities {till retained in it; 
and Nonconformiſts, from their not conforming to the 


ted preſbyters without biſhops, from whence they obtain- 


among themſelves, and being governed by ſynods com- 
poſed of the miniſters of ſeveral different churches. Others 
maintaining, that every Chriſtian congregation ought to 
be free, and ſubject neither to biſhops nor ſynods, theſe 
were termed Independents, _ | | i 
The Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians are the two prin- 
cipal parties, and differ the leaft from each other ; the 


firſt form the eſtabliſhed religion of England and Ireland, 


that infants are the proper ſubjects of baptiſm, and in the 
baptiſm of adults practiſe immerſion. It is here proper to 


much from the church of Scotland, as from the church 
of England; ſynods growing gradually out of uſe, each 
ſeparate congregation is become in a manner independent 
of the reſt; They have moſt of them forſaken the opini- 
ons of Calvin, and believing univerſal redemption, main- 
tain that the Univerſal Parent has excluded none of his 
offspring from a poſſibility of ſalvation ; while the Inde- 
pendents, and many congregations of the Baptiſts, agree 
with the church of Scotland in the doctrines of particu- 
lar election and reprobation. It muſt alſo be added, that 
the Preſbyterians, withthe church of England, receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper at noon, while the In- 


the afternoon ſervice. . | | 
One of the principal of the other ſes is the Qua- 
kers, who profeſs to be guided by an eternal revelation 
dictated by the Spirit of God; they have no regular 
miniſters, and neither practiſe baptiſm, nor commemorate 
the death of Chriſt in the Lord's Supper. | 
The Methodiſts have lately arifen, and now form a 
very numerous body; moſt of them are alſo members of 


ly than the other members of that church to the thirty- 
nine articles, and the greateſt part of them are rigid 
Calviniſts, : 

The number of Papiſts here is alſo very conſiderable, 


teſtants. 
Many authors have exclaimed with great heat of the 
many ſects in England; but let it be conſidered, that 
civil and religious liberty are cloſely connected, and that 
it does not become any church who makes no preten- 
ſions to infallibility to ſet up the ſtandard of perſecution. 
May the minds of Britons ever be free, and in affairs 


table only to their conſcience and their God] May can- 
dor and _— a love of truth and of liberty, unite 
thoſe that differ in ſentiment, and then nothing will 
reſult from diverſity of opinions but peace, order, and 
harmony ; 

But to return : The church of England is under the 
government of two archbiſhops and twenty-four biſhops, 
who are ſubject to the king, as Te temporal head of 


the church. The archbiſhop of Canterbury is ſtyled the 


placeimmediately after the royal family, and conſequently 
precedes not only all dukes, but likewiſe the great officers 
of ſtate, In addreſſes to him he enjoys the title of Your 


Reverend Father in God. He has the power of holding 
juridical courts in church affairs, with many other pri- 


ng Elizabeth, her filter, This Reforma- | 


vileges relating to the granting of licenſes and diſpen- 
6 K ſations, 


„„ 
Som: heli conducted by the biſhops, the eſtabliſhed 
0 


church 


trom divine worſhip, and introducing the Geneva con- 


rules of the eſtabliſned church. Many of theſe inſtitu- 


ed the name of Preſbyterians, inſtituting alſo church laws 


and the latter of Scotland. The moſt numerous of the 
other religious ſects are the Baptiſts, who do not believe 


obſerve, that the Engliſh Preſbyterians differ almoſt as 


dependents and Baptiſts receive'it after the concluſion of 


the church of England, and profeſs to adhere more cloſe= 


and in Ireland it even greatly exceeds that of the Pro- 


which ſolely relate to another life, may they be accoun- 


firſt peer and metropolitan of the kingdom; he takes 


Grace, in common with dukes, and alſo that of Moſt 
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 Cations, in all caſes formerly ſued for at the court of |. 


Rome, where they are not repugnant to the law of God, 
or the king's prerogative, He has alſo within his pro- 
2; vince, by common law, the-probate of all wills, where 


the party dy ing is worth upwards of five pounds. He 
| - beſides his own par- 


has under him twenty-one nee 
ticular dioceſe; theſe are the biſhops of London, Win- 


cheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield and Coven- 
try, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, 
Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Pe- 
terborougb, Briſtol; and in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, 
St. Aſaph, and Bangor. | | 1 
Ihe archbiſhop of York likewiſe takes the precedence 
of all dukes who are not of the blood royal; as alſo of 
all the great officers of ſtate, except the lord chancellor, 
who is immediately next in rank to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. In his dioceſe he is ſtyled Primate of Eng- 
land and Metropolitan; he alſo enjoys the title of his 
Grace, and Moſt Reverend father in God, Excluſive 
ol his own dioceſe, in this province are Durham, Carliſle, 
\ Cheſter, and Sodor and Man; but the laſt biſhop has no 
'- ſeat in the houſe of peers. In Northumberland he has 
the power of a palatine, and juriſdiction in all criminal 
proceedings. = p | . Gl 
The twenty-five biſhops are ſtyled Right Reverend 
and Your. Lordſhip; all theſe, except the biſhop of 
Sodor and Man, walk next after the viſcounts, and pre- 
cede the barons; In parliament they'ſit in a double ca- 
pacity as biſhops and barons ; they alſo enjoy many other 
privileges, as freedom from arreſts, out-lawries, &c. 
The principal of theſe biſhops is that of London, next 
to him is Durham, who being inveſted with a temporal 
juriſdiction, may be eſteemed a temporal prince. The 
third is the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the reſt take 
place according tœyſeniority of conſecration. Theſe 
ſeveral biſhops are ſubordinate to their metropolitan, 
and in ſpiritual affairs ſubject only to his juriſdiction. 


Each has alſo a kind of juriſdiction in his own dioceſe, | 


but from their courts lies an appeal te their metropolitan; 
but criminal cauſes do not fall under their cognizance. 
They live in great ſtate; their revenues are alſo con- 
ſiderable; but where the income is not very large, 
ſome other lucrative preferment, as a deanery, is gene- 
rally annexed to it. | 

The buſineſs of a biſhop is to examine and ordain 
prieſts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and burying- 
places, and to adminiſter the rite of confirmation. The 
juriſdiction of a biſhop relates to the probation of wills; 
he is to grant adminiſtration of goods to ſuch as die inte- 
ſtate; to take care of periſhable goods, when no one will 

adminiſter; to collate to benefices ; to grant inſtitutions - 
to livings to defend the liberties of the church; and to 
viſit his own dioceſe once in three years. 

Next to the biſhops are the deans and prebendaries of 
cathedrals, out of whom the biſhops are choſen. After 
theſe are the archdeacons, of which every dioceſe has one 
or more, the whole number in the kingdom of England 
amounting to ſixty. Their office is to viſit the churches 
twice or thrice every year. The archdeacons are follow- 
ed by the rural deans, who were formerly ſtyled archi- 
preſbyters, and ſignify the b.ſhop's pleaſure to his clergy, 
the lower claſs of which conſiſts of prieſts and deacons. 

Scotland is divided into thirteen provincial ſynods, 
which conſiſt of ſixty- eight preſbyteries, and theſe again 
of a number of pariſhes. | 

With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical government and 

_ courts, it is proper to obſerve, that the principal part of 
the eccleſiaſtical government was formerly lodged in the 
convocation, which is a national ſynod of the clergy, 
aſſembled to conſider of the ſtate of the church, and to 
call thoſe to an account who have advanced new opini- 
ons inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land; but in the reign of his late majeſty they being 
thought to proceed with too much heat and ſeverity 
againit ſome learned divines, and to be too great a check 
upon free enquiry, they have not been permitted to fit 
tor any long time ſince. However, they are aſſembled 
at the ſame time with the parliament by the authority of 
the king, who directs his writs to the archbiſhop of each 
province to ſummon all biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. 


to meet at a certain time and place. 


4 


i | Sur ar Bzrr Aty, 
The convocation conſiſts of on 1 
each cathedral and collegiate church, and tt, it from 
body of the inferior clergy of each dioceſe T from the 
houſe in the province of Canterbury conſiſts bop upper. 
the lower houſe of all the deans, arehdesceb and 
proctors, in all a hundred and fixty-ſik. Ther > and 
meet in king Henry the ſeventh's chapel in We uſually 
The archbithop of York holdshis convocation at the fu. 
time in the city of York. The firſt buſineſs of the lame 
houſe is to chooſe a prolocutor, who is lower 


preſented to the 


upper houſe by two of the members, one of 


EOGRAPHY. 


| makes a ſpeech in Latin, and the prolocutor they hes 
: e 


* 


choſen another, to which the archbiſhop 
. 2 the ſame language. 8 | 
The court of arches is the moſt antient conc; 
the province of Canterbury, and rn of 
matters from the judgement of the inferior . gy 
rected to this. The proceſſes run in the name of 7 
Judge, who is called dean of the arches, and the ad : 
cates who plead in this court muſt be doctors of the. * 
Jaw. The 5 of audience has the ſame authority = 
this, to which the archbiſhop's chancery v former] 
d x5 x x TION 1 557 
e prerogative- court is that wherein wil 5 
an: e ans taken out. 2 ire pron, 
| he court of peculiars relating to certain pariſhee1 
a juriſdiction among themſelves Be the ren 
and are therefore exempt from the biſhops: courts. The 
ſee of Canterbury has no leſs than fifteen of tbeſe 
peculiars. 5 e N l 
The court of delegates receives its name from its con. 
liſting of commoners delegated.or appointed by the rojal 
commiſſion ; but it is no ſtanding court. 
Every biſhop has alſo a court of his own called the 
conſiſtory court. Every archdeacon has likewiſe hiscour, 
as well as the dean and chapter of every cathedral, 


returns an an. 


SECT. IL 


Of the Learning, Arts, Sciences, Manufafures, 8 Trads, 


N the beginning of the laſt ſection we gave a conciſe 
account of the manners and diſpoſitions of the Eng- 
liſh z and we ſhall here conſider their learning and ſkill 
in the arts. Great Britain has produced a number of 
perſons eminent for their learning and their imptove- 
ment in the ſciences ; and among theſe England will eret 
boaſt a Friar Bacon, a Lord Verulam, a Sit Iſaae New- 
ton, and a Locke. The ſciences are here highly eſteemed, 
encouraged, and cultivated. With reſpect to ſeminaries 
of learning, we have indeed only two uniyerſities in Eng- 
land; but theſe are noble ones: in that of Oxford there 
are generally two thouſand ſtudents, and in Cambridge 
fifteen thouſand. As theſe univerſities are entirely of the 
eſtabliſhed church, the Diſſenters have inſtituted fever 
academies, where the ſtudents go through a courſe of 
ſtudies, to prepare them for the miniſtry. In Scotland 
there are four univerſities, thoſe of Edinburgh, Glalgon, 
St. Andrew, and Aberdeen; and there is ſcarce à great 
town in England where there is not a free-ſchool foun 
for the inſtruction of the ſons of the citizens, or bu- 
eſſes, in the learned languages. | 
With reſpe& to the polite arts, the Engliſh have long 
been famous for their ſkill in portrait painting; hate 
nearly equalled the Italians in hiftory-painting, andthe 
French in engraving 3 and have ſome admirable ſculptor 
that would do honour to any nation. For the promotion 
of theſe polite arts, a royal academy of painting and Ne 
ture has been inſtituted hy his preſent majeſty. ; 
Engliſh have a good genius for civil architecture "| 
in ſhip-building are inferior to no nation up duced 
In other elegant and uſeful arts England hasalſo pr "ed the 
many able maſters. As this country has produ the 
oreateſt philoſophers, ſo the ſeveral arts dependent on 
ſciences have here been greatly improved; t ; 
the air-pump, the wonderful machine for railing »P 
fect river of water from the bottom of coal-pits by formed 
of ſteam, the vaſt improvement made in the engines io @« 


| 
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|. .:--uiſhing of fires, were all invented by the Eng- 
| for ea S honour of England, wy ingenious 
Mr Harriſon bas lately invented an eaſy method of diſ- 
covering thedongitude at ſea. e | 

"The Engliſh, ſays Dr. Buſching, were the firſt who 
that noble manufacture of filk and woollen 
ry, in which life and nature are imitated with ad- | 


2 ſkill. Our broad-cloths are the fineſt and moſt | 


reautiful in the world, and are admired and purchaſed in 
every quarter of the globe; indeed the woollen manu- 
ſacture is in ſo flouriſhing a condition, that the value of 
cloths and ſtuffs annually exported amounts to two mil- 
2 — improved, and in the beauty of the patterns 
they excel thoſe of France or any other r We 
have lately invented a method of printing on plain ſilk 
foures in gold. Our printers of linen too greatly excel 
thoſe of other nations, from the fuperior {kill of the pat- 
tern-drawers. | How" OILS 
In ſhort; there is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe but 
what is brought to great perfection in England; our 
| Jocks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, are 
laid to exceed any thing of the kind in the reſt of Europe; 
houſhold utenſils of braſs, iron, and pewter, are very great 
articles; and our clocks and watches of price are very much 
eſteemed; though the miſerable cheap work bought up 
and ſent abroad has diſhonoured the nation. There are 
but few manufactures in which we are defective; but in 
thoſe of bone-lace and paper we do not excel. With re- 
to the laſt, an aſtoniſhing improvement has been 
made in England in writing TE: printing paper; but the 
French paper for copper-plate prints is ſtill ſuperior to ours. 
Great Britain enjoys a fine ſituation with reſpect to 
commerce, and is ſurrounded with excellent harbours. 
Its trade and navigation is greatly ſuperior to what they 
were formerly, and the inhabitants at preſent carry on 
in extenſive trade to every part of the globe. 
In time of peace we export to France tin, lead, horn- 
flates, great quantities of tobacco, with ſome flannel, and 
in time of ſcarcity we ſend them corn; and from thence 
we import brandy, wine, laces, linen, cambrics, lawn. 
This trade is of very great diſadvantage to England. Our 
ſmugglers alſo, to the great detriment of Great Britain, 
convey thither gold, filver, and wool. | * 
To Holland we ſend almoſt all ſorts of commodities and 
manufactured goods, either of our own produce or im- 
ported from abroad, and receive from thence ſpices, drugs 
| ge dying, vaſt quantities of fine linen, tapes, whale-fins, 
and toys, | | | 3 
To Thnders we ſend tin, lead, hard-ware, ſugar, flan- 
nels, a few ſtuffs, ſerges, and tobacco; for which we 
_ fine laces, linen, cambrics, tapes and other 
S0ods. 8 , . 
Ts Germany we ſend woollen manufactories of every 
kind, all ſorts of Eaſt India goods, tin, lead, ginger, 
ſugar, and tobacco. In return we have from thence 


ling. The manufactures of flowered filk have | 


. 
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other articles. From thence we import wine, oil, ſope; 
olives, dying drugs, anchovies, and raw, thrown, and 
wrought ſilk. From the king of Sardinia's dominions we 
have the fine ſilk called organzine, which is thrown here 
by an engine, of which a very curious one has been many 
years at Derby, and for ſome time in two or three towns 
in Cheſhire, 6: | 
To Spain we ſend nearly the ſame commodities as to 
Italy, many of which are exported from thence to their 
American dominions. In return we have wine, oil, fruit, 


ſilver in ſpecie or bullion. 

Portugal till lately took from us almoſt all Kinds of our 

commodities, and from thence we receive wine, oil, fruit, 
and ſalt. Though the halance of trade with Portugal was 

ſuppoſed to be greatly in our favour, yet it was of no little 
advantage to them, as they would be unable to ſell what 
we take from them at other markets; and as they ſend 


great quantities of our goods to Brazil, they are enabled 


to draw from thence immenſe treaſures. 
The African trade is of very great advantage, as we 
not only ſend many of our own and the Eaſt India ma- 
nufactures for the purchaſe of ſlaves ; but with theſe laſt 
ſupply our plantations in America, and have alſo from 
Africa gold duſt, gum ſeneca, malagueta, ivory, red 
wood, and many other valuable commodities. $4" 
To the Eaft Indies we export ſome woollen cloths, 
lead, and other Engliſh manufactures, with a very great 
quantity of filver; and import from thence great quan- 
tities of tea, china- ware, raw and wrought ſilks, calicoes, 
chintz, cabinets, &c. all the wrought ſilks, calicoes; 
and chintz, being exported again. | 
The Hudſon's bay company export woollen goods, 
haberdaſhery wares, hatchets, arms, and other hardware, 
and import great quantities of ſkins and furs of different 
kinds. | 
'Fo the ſugar iſlands in America we export all manner 
of clothing, both linen and woollen, furniture for their 
horſes, and hard-ware ; and take the produce of thoſe 
iflands in return, which beſide ſugar, yield ginger, indi- 
go, rum, molaſſes, coffee, cacao, or the chocolate nut, 
and pimento, or Jamaica pepper. 5 
Jo the tobacco plantations on the continent of Ame- 
rica, we alſo export clothing, tools, hard-ware, and 
furniture, receiving tobacco in return, a great part of 
which is re-exportet. Bit | 

We export the ſame ſpecies of goods to Carolina, and 
receive from thence vaſt quantities of rice and ſkins, 
pitch and tar. 

To Penſylvania, the Jerſeys, New-York, and New- 
England, we ſend the ſaine articles, and receive in return 
log-wood, and the produce of Spaniſh America, with 


— 


alſo ſhips ready built, mahogany, cedar, drugs, and 
als. | RE 
In ſhort, to Ireland the merchants export fine broad 


linen, thread, goat-ſkins, and many other commodities. | cloth, filk, ribbons, gold and filyer lace, hard-ware, 


In many places, however, ſeveral of our manufactures 
are prohibited; and yet it is thought that the balance of 
trade is in general conſiderably in our favour. : 
e have very little trade with Denmark and Norway, 
Acept for a few coarſe woollen goods and tobacco; but 
we receive from them timber, planks, firs, deer-ſkins, 
and many other articles of commerce, for thegreateſt part 
of which we are obliged to pay ready money. The 
dwedes alſo buy little of us, and we purchaſe of them cop- 
PT, iron, deals, timber, and naval ſtores ; but not ſo 
much iron as formerly, ſince its being allowed to be im- 
ported from our own plantations:in America. 
4 o Ruſſia we ſend tin, lead, worſted ſtuffs, long ells, 
arſe cloths, cottons, fultians, perpetuanas, lace, thread, 
t um, copper, and a great quantity of tobacco. From 
ence we import pot-aſhes, hemp, flax, linen, cable- 


Jarn, bees-wax, ifinglaſs, hides of ſeveral ſorts, and 


proof with linſeed, train-oil, flax, hemp, hogs briſtles, 
winks, XC. This trade is carried on by a particular 
ny. 

* + lend to Italy various kinds of Eaſt India goods, 

tin ea long ells, bays, druggets, camblets, leather, 
Fre. pilchards, herrings, ſalmon, cod, and various 


pewter, hops, coals, tobacco, ſugar, Eaſt India goods, 
and from thence import great quantities of linen, linen 
yarn, and wool, together with beef, butter, pork, and 
Beg. 

The annual exports of Engliſh and foreign goods ſome- 
times amount to between ſix and ſeven millions ſterling, and 
our imports do not uſually exceed five millions. As a con- 
ſiderable part of this is again exported, the annual iſſues 
from England for foreign merchandize, has been eſtimated 
at four millions. Vet our foreign trade does not amount 


natural products and manufactures of England amounting 
to above forty- two millions. The gold and ſilver of Eng- 
land is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the Ame- 
rican colonies, and Africa ; but great part of this gold 
and ſilver we again export to Holland, and the Eaſt-In- 
dies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the fo- 
reign traffic of England is carried on in the port. of 
London. | 5 

In Great Britain money is computed by pounds, ſhil- 
lings, and pence, twelve pence making a ſhilling, and 


twenty ſhillings one pound, which is only an imaginary 


a The gold pieces conſiſt only of guineas, halves, 


* 
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wool, indigo, cochineal, and other drugs, with gold and p 


which they frequently carry on a clandeſtine trade, and 


to one ſixth part of the inland; the annual produce of the 


and 
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and quarters; the filver of crowns,  half-crowns, ſhil-, 
lings, ſix-pences, groats, and even down to a filver pen- 
ny; and the copper money only of half-pence and far- 


th:n 28. 
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A conciſe View of the Hiſtory of England : the titles of the 
Leg, bis Army and Forces by Sea and Land. a 


TR Britons, the antient inhabitants of this iſland, 


. were firſt invaded, as hath been already obſerved, 


by Julius Cæſar, and afterwards ſubdued by the Romans. 


In the reign of Valentinian III. they guitted the iſland, 
and taking with them all the Roman and Britiſh: forces, 
left the kingdom expoſed to the excurſions of the Picts 
and Scots. The Britons ſucceſſiyely elected ſeyeral mo- 
narchs, who were depoſed almoſt as ſoon as they were ad- 
vanced to the throne, till they made choice of V ortigern, 
who finding it difficult to contend with the Picts and 
Scots who invaded his dominions, ſolicited ſuccours from 


abroad; and accordingly in 449, a large body of Anglo- | 


Saxons arrived under the conduct of two leaders, Hengiſt 


and Horſa, who having obtained a victory over the enemy, 


ſettled here; and other bodies of Saxons coming over, 
extended their dominions, and at length conquered Eng- 


land, which received its name from the Angles. They 


etected ſeven monarchies, thoſe of Kent, Suſſex, the 


Eaſt-Angles, the Weſt-Saxons, the B | 
eſt- 


thumberland, and Mercia. Egbert, king of the 
Saxons, at length united all the other kingdoms under 
him. In the ninth century the Danes paſſed over to Eng- 
land, and proved fo troubleſome to the Saxon princes, 
that they were at length obliged to ſhare the kingdom with 


them. This diviſion laſted till the year 1041, when the 


Saxons again recovered the whole country. Ugo the 
death of this prince, he was ſucceeded by Harold; but 
William'duke of Normandy invaded the kingdom, and 
coming to a battle with Harold near Haſtings in Suſſex, 
defeated his rival, who was ſlain in the engagement, and 

. agreeing to obſerve the Saxon laws was proclaimed 
Alter his deceaſe, and that of his two ſons, his de- 

ſcendants of the female line contended for the throne, 
which Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, at laſt aſcended 
in 1154, and tranſmitted it to his deſcendants. 
prince was by inheritance earl of Anjou, Maine, and 
Touraine ; by marriage, duke of Guienne ; and by the 
ſucceſs of his arms, lord of Ireland. John, the youngeſt 
ſon of Henry II. was obliged to grant the Magna Charta, 
Edward I. ſubdued the principality of Wales, and endea- 
voured to maintain his ſuperiority in Scotland. Edward 
III. the eldeſt ſon of Edward II. ſucceeded to the crown 


in the life-time of his father; the queen and Morti- 


mer, during his minority, uſurping the adminiſtration, 
overned in his name, and murdered. Edward II. 
But Edward III. afterwards cauſed Mortimer to 
be ſeized in the queen's apartment, and executed, 
This prince invaded France, and in 1346 obtained the 
. glorious victory of Creſſy, and about the ſame time Da- 
vid king of the Scots was made priſoner. John the 
French king and his ſon Philip were taken priſoners at 
the battle of Poictiers, by Edward the Black Prince. 
Richard II. the ſon of Edward the Black Prince, and 
grandſon of Edward III. ſucceeded to the throne. He 
ſuppreſſed a rebellion raiſed by Wat Tyler ; but the par- 
liament, diſguſted at his adminiſtration, raiſed an army 
againſt him, and made him priſoner, The duke of Lan- 
caſter, the king's uncle, claimed the crown of Caſtile in 
right of his wife, and invaded Spain. His ſon the duke 
of Lancaſter dethroned Richard II. and uſurping the 
crown was ſtyled Henry IV. and being confirmed in the 
throne by the parliament, Richard was ſoon after 
murdered. | | | 
Henry V. gained ſeveral victories over the French, took 
many of their towns, and having married Catherine, 
daugbter to Charles VI. king of France, by the conven- 
tion of Troyes, obtained the reverſion of that crown, 
but died in the midft of all his expectations. His infant 
ſon, Henry VI. who was crowned at Paris, inherited 


-A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 
both kingdoms; but under bim the En 
France met with a ſad reverſe, by his -loky 
dom. At this time diſputes aroſe concernin 


I between the houſes of Vork and Lancaftes 
__ | were of the royal blood, and were Sa ok 


|  ] theſe diſputes. ſoon broke out into à blonde l 
| which was frequently renewed... Edward I.” | 


duke of Glouceſter, who aſcended the throne . 


manner of living, government, and power. On. 
count of his book on the ſeven ſacraments, which Was 


This 


wic Lunenburg. His reign began with a rebellion, * 
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S chat king. 


in alluſion to their arms, the White and Red 2 Called, 


oſe; 


ſon of Richard duke of Vork, Was at the eldeſt 
on the throne, while Henry VI. 2 


| Tower, and at laſt murdered. Edward V. the dag de 
of Edward IV. with his brother f 


were alſo murdered in the Tower, by their uncle Richard 


of Richard III. but Henry earl of Richmond defertint 
that unnatural monſter at Boſworth, I that ing 
who was the laſt male of the houſe of Vork, being killed 


in the battle, Henry, in 148 5; obtained the crown, This 


was Henry VII. who being of the houſe of Lancaſſer 


and marrying Elizabeth of the houſe of York, in his 
F united, oney: VHh the baer Hen 
his 


VII. was remarkable for his numerous marria 
Ace 


written againſt Luther, he was dignified by the 


with the title of Defender of the Faith, atitle which the 


kings of England had long before aſſumed ppears | 
from ſeveral charters pak to the univerſity of Oxford 
This king ſoon quarrelled with the pontiff, and under 


him the happy reformation of religion began in England: 
and the parliament enacted an oath. o "> on. gu 


which all ecclefiaſtics were compelled to acknowledge the 
king as ſupreme in all cauſes both eccleſiaſtical and civil. 
Under Edward VI. the Reformation was promoted; but 
his ſiſter and ſucceſſor Mary again introduced popery, 
lighted the fire of perſecution, and loſt Calais, the only 
place in France belonging to the crown of England, Un- 
der her ſiſter Elizabeth the Reformation was completed, 
and very conſiderable improvements made in trade and 


navigation. She appointed for her ſucceilor James I. king 


of Scotland, who endeavoured to unite both ki 


under the name of Great Britain. This weak — 

lanimous prince paid little regard to the conſtitution of 
England. His example was followed by his ſon Charles 
I. The people roſe in defence of their liberties, and that 
unhappy prince loſt his head on the block. The Scots 


proclaimed his ſon Charles II. but were defeated therein 


by Oliver Cromwell, who governed theſe kingdoms un- 
der the title of protector of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. In his time the Engliſh made themſelves maſters 


of Jamaica and Dunkirk. His ſon Richard was after- 


wards choſen protector; but being averſe to the cares of 
government, he made little or no oppoſition to the retura 
of Charles II. who was reſtored to the throne of his an- 
CERN. „ is 
This laſt prince ſold Dunkirk to the French; under 
his reign a dreadful peſtilence ravaged England, and 
London was deſtroyed by fire. James, duke of York, 
married his eldeſt daughter Mary to William prince of | 
Orange, and Anne his ſecond daughter to prince 
of Denmark, and on Charles's deceaſe aſcended the 
throne ; he then openly declared himſelf a Papiſt, and 
ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to bring this kingdom again into 
ſubjection to the ſee of Rome. In the year 1688 ws 
born James the late pretender, whom ſome affirm i | 
be the lawful ſon of king James IT. by his ſecond ſpouſe, 
while others deny it. inſt this prince the church 


England united with the Diſſenters, and both applying 


to his ſon-in-law the prince of Orange, invited him 10 
aſſiſt in the defence of their liberties : on which he lan- 
ed in England, and the king fled to France; 

the crown, which he had thus abdicated, was in 3 
tional convention offered, with certain reſtrictions, to the 
prince of Orange and his conſort Mary. This Prins, 
who aſſumed the title of William III. was fucceeded bf | 
Anne, king James's youngeſt daughter, and under her, 
in 1706, was accompliſhed the union of the kingdoms 
England and Scotland, under the general name of 
Britain, On her deceaſe, in 1714, the crown 

to George Lewis, elector of Hanover, and duke of Bruni 
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itt of Cumberland. His reign was di ge oye, 32s 8 
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HE civil | Koo e, Ne N-erer rende 


F eh this ike are, Gaorge Ii by the ce | 1 -- the lord ftewardiof the houſhold, who has autho- 
lem 


rity over all the ofhierrs and ſervants of the palace, ex- 
of 2 15 faith, arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy | cept thoſe of the king's chapel, chambers, and ſtables. 
fender Ons U * h ; 


© Mar ay" Your | He alſo attends the king at the meeting of parliament, 
Roman eng ee tiled | adminiſters the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to all 
Majſty, ue ll; but receives. the title.of. prince. of | the members of che Houſe of commons, and, at the end 
eee provinces certain | of the parliament, adjuſts the parliamentary expences, 
revenues Are anner highnefſes; - [+12 19945 19 but at other times-it is carried by a footman bare-headed. 
den are ſtyled their _ mne in the firſt grand quar- | The next is the lord chamberlain, who preſides over 
be arms of Great Britain are, in pale or; the im- all the affairs belonging to the king's chamber, and all 
ehree lions patlant Hs the royal arms above ſtairs, except the precinct of the king's bed cham- 
eee a dbuble | ber, which is wholly under the oom of the ſtole. He 
flowered, with fleurs-de- | has alſo the . pee — 
7 : royal arms of | chaplains, though mieit is a layman; o phy- 
The ſecond e 3 | cians, ſurgeons, barbers, &c. of the wardrobe, the beds, 
..... harp. or, ringed | muſic, comedians, hunting elkagere, handicrafts, 
na, ee, 2 4 8 artizan | ce. 
ent. The fourth 3 ee The — of the great wardrobe is an officer of con- 
ae — Lunenburg, which is, or ſemee | ſiderable dignity; he has therefore a ſalary of fixteen hun- 


We”, * unds a year, and a deputy under him of four hun- 
ol hearts, proper N a lion rampant AZure, having Son — ** Eren To his office alſo belong 
agents ae ry — 3 Tink or | ſeveral tradeſmen: and artificers, who furniſh ſuch things 
/ baſe, and in a ſhield ſur tout e er, as are neceſſary for the cdronations, marriages, and 
crown of Charlemagne. The _ whe Tut = we. | fonetale of: the royal family; provide robes for the 
— 222 eee UI pox xr knights and officers of the garter ; coats for the king's 
5 1 eee eee and purſuivants at am. TOY. 
- rexs2, that is, „Evil be to him e 28 _—_— laſtly, the maſter of the horſe, who has the ma- 
ccc he Scegtreye rr oectagens 
creſtis a helmet full facedan er an imperial | preſides over the equerries, pages, footmen, grooms, 
of gold, double ermine, and a 1 dant | farriers, ſmiths, coachmen, ſaddlers, and other trades 
crown, on the top of which is a lion p ſid e lion | working for the king's ſtables. He has alſo the care of 
. ———— ————  — — ————— _—_—  — 
EE | of the Eng- | the lands and revenues appointe g 
guardant or, crowned, the proper lupporter t. 1 horſes, litters; coaches, chairs, &c. The maſter of the 
RO — "« icoiker of: Eule n de eiche df making ue of the king's 
ooted or, gor e e OS horſes, pages, and footmen, when he goes 
4 — pa bo ve iſſue . 1 and upon iy folemn cavalcade he rides? hea 
n * 5 chief domi- the king, leading a horſe of ſtate. LED 
namen * pale, ar-| There are alſo ſixteen lords of the king's bed- chamber, 
pions, namely, on the right Ts od Pry 1 Ei 3 including the groom of the ſtole. 
i lan wc > ſo orned Moſt of the other officers and ſervants are under the 
_ AO _— — of Scotland were above four principal officers of his majeſty's houſhold. 
- by James I. whoſe ſupporters, as king aerger eee | ii Sites great officers of the crown wefe originally nine, 
Waden, e e e hs hed High? Benerd;” hee ahat ation ont 
adulte fe; and im 1614, 2. ing of Letze, he | bigh deer lord Der 
| W 2 af C chamberlain, lord high con e, and lord high admiral. 
eige- W N EEE PURA 22220 But theſe „ mutilated and c „ AS 
f Py * 1 ill a from the following account. | 
The land-forces of theſe kingdoms in _ of e 1 Jord high fleward Sede by the king as 
nant m aboyt-forty chouland _—_ Mir Fn 3 judge, when a peer is to be tried for high treaſon. This 
ya garriſons in Ireland, 3 — hy ra J — the Higheſt in the rn 
qa; but in time of e * — hundred and | its power ſo extenſive, that it was thought unſafe to 
4h natives and tv 3 3 milicia con- truſt it any longer in the hands of 2 ſubject. The 
7 ouſand. We have a ” _— ee . enjoyed this office by inheritance was Henry 
5 of near two hundred z N ace uſually | of Bolingbroke, afterwards king of England. Since his 
e eee 3 Arend r | ; time it has been revived only upon particular occafions'; 
rounts to twelve or fifteen thouſand. In ebe war _ the king's coronation, or the arraignment of a peer; 
* 22 . 2 2242 2 after which he publickly breaks the white ſtaff, which he 
= 1 fifty guns, amount to no leſs than a ogy w- _ 1 hand as a badge of his office, to ſhew that it 
ail; | nav udin . : 7 
ah „ . Ng owe —— II. The lord high chancellor, or keeper of the great 
undred and a 1 becken fre Wes As fire-ſhips, and ſeal, is eſteemed the firſt miniſter of ſtate, and takes 
med pike n; „ place immediately after the archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
is navy is ly divided into three ſquadrons, | and, by virtue of his office, he is a member of the privy- 
namel A. Ras 5 * hich are fo termed council, He keeps the great ſeal, and cauſes are refer- 
from + dne of = Se — Each ſquadron has | red to him from the other courts, he having the power 
is admiral ; but the admiral of the red ſquadron has the of Judging according to * 8 of rate * 
ney; 8 of the whole, and is ſtiled vice-ad- | rigour of the common law. His deer only be 
ral o 


as 


nt 


1 
- 


reat Britain. Subject to each admiral is alſo | reverſed by the houſe of Lords. Out of this office the 
à vice and : 


a rear-admiral. But the ſupreme command | lord high ſteward is uſually choſen. 
our nayal force is, 


9 of the admiralty. | great 2 25 authority ; but ever fince the Revo] _ 


next to the king, in the lords] III. The lord high treaſurer was formerly an officer of 


50 
it has been under the direction of ſeveral commiſſioners, 
ſtiled lords of the treaſu x. 55 4 
IV. The lord preſident of the privy- council lays be- 
"fore that body ſuch buſineſs as is to be tranſacted there, 
and, if the king be abſent, makes a report to his majeſty 
of what has in canin 
V. The lord privy-ſeal, through whoſe hands paſs all 
rants, and pardons ſigned by the king, befpre 
reat ſeal; together with bounties and 
ſuch other things as do not require the great ſeal, He is; 
by virtue of his office, a privy-counſello . 
VI. The lord high chamberlain of England, whoſe 
office is to carry the king's coif and gloves at his corona- 
tion, with the ſword, ſcabbard, &c. to dreſs the king 
that day in his robes, to ſerve him with water, to 
waſh his hands, and to undreſs him. To him belongs 
the care of providing every thing neceſſary in the houſe 
of Lords during the ſeſſion of parliament. When the 
king goes to the houſe, he gives the ſword of ſtate to 
whatever lord he pleaſes; walks on the right hand of it, 
next the king's perſon; has under his directionthe gen- 
tleman uſher of the black rod, with the yeomaniuſher and 
door-keeper ; and upon ſolemn occaſions, when he 
enters Weſtminſter-hall, has the keys of that hall and 
the ſeveral courts in it delivered to him. 
VII. The lord high cbnſtable had ſuch an extenſive 
power, that it has been long aboliſhed, except at corona- 
tions, when an officer is created to aſſiſt at the ceremo- 
ny, and his 4 ends with it. r 4 *) 15 
VIII. The earl marſhal on particular occaſions takes 
cognizance of affairs relative to war, ; regulates ceremo- 
nies, and preſides over the heralds office. This poſt has 
long been hereditary in the family of the dukes of Nor- 
IX. The lord high admiral had formerly the ſuperin- 
tendence of all maritime affairs; but the office is at pre- 
ſent, as we have already obſerved, executed by commiſ- 
ſion, the directors of which are ſtiled the lords of the ad- 
miralty. is 267-7 1 e 
The orders of knighthood in Great Britain are three, 
two Engliſh and one Scots, and of all theſe the king is 
grand maſter. The order of the Garter, or St. George, 
was inſtituted in 1350, by Edward III. and contains 
twenty-ſix knights, including the king. Its 4nfignia or 
badge is St. George on horſe-back, with a dragon of 
enamelled gold, bearing the motto, HONI SOIT Qu 
MAL Y PENSE. This George is worn at a blue ribbon, 
and this motto is likewiſe embroidered with gold on a 


blue garter worn on the left leg. to 14 
The order of the Bath was conſtituted by Henry IV. 


they dome to the g 


and revived with ſome improvements in 1725, by 
George I. It derives its name from a very antient cuſ- 
tom of inſtituting knights by bathing. - This order con- 
fiſts of thirty-five knights, excluſive of the ſovereign, 
Its enſigns are three crowns in a field or, with this in- 
ſcription, TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO; that is, three joined 
in one; and is worn pendant at a red ribbon. 
The order of the Thiſtle, inſtituted in Scotland, was 
_ revived in 1703 by queen Anne, and its ſtatues were en- 
larged in 1725 by George I. The knights of this order 
are but twelve in number, beſides the ſovereign, who pre- 
ſides as grand maſter, Its enſigns are the image of St. 
Andrew, worn pendant to a green ribbon, and the motto 
NEMO ME IMPUNE LAckssET. The collar is compoſed 
of thiſtles interwoven with ſprigs and leaves of rue, 


which are all of gold, 


Of both Houſes of Parliament; the civil Liberties of the 
People, the Courts of Juſtice, and the Manner in which 


the Laws are executed. 
'T: HAT auguſt body the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain conſiſts of two houſes, one of which is called 
the houſe of Lords, and the other that of the Commons. 
Before the Union the houſe of Lords conſiſted only of 
the ſpiritual and temporal peers of England, and the 
houſe of Commons of five hundred and nineteen knights, 


burgeſles, and citizens: but at the Union ſixteen peers of | 


4A STS TEM OF GEOGRIAPHY. | 
Scotland were added to che böte df 
firſt of theſe are choſen before che ftting 


for electing the fo 


| { 4 18 be lant fit near him on each hand juſt below the chair; 
| | | | on each ſide, as well below as in the galleries, - 
n | el 


| clerks always wear gowns'in the hou 


five Scots commoners to the houſe — 4s F 1 

parliament by the peers of Scotland out ws eo 

D850 12 7 ieee, N | 
Cord toes A confiie . s ory 
and keep inviolable the privileges of the — on; 
raiſe ſubſidies, make laws, and redreſs. All We. alſo 
grievances; The power of calling a parliament oy » 
adjourning and proroguing it, is entirely lodged n 


Tze ſitting of the parliament is appointed b. 
king's. proclamation, with the advice of: the prix 2 = 
cil,” and in chooſing a new one writs are Wel | 

the Lord Chancellor to the L. to appear at — 


a * 


rty-five members. No judge, ſherif, 


* 
- 


or cl 
he- 


y room, hut 
ſenting the . Spaniſh . At th 
end of the room is the throne, upon which on ſolemn 
occaſions the king is ſeated in his robes, with thetrown 
on his head, and adorned with all the enſigns of majeſty 
On the right hand of the throne is a ſeat forthe prince of 
Wales, and on the left another for the next perſon of the 
royal family. Behind the throne are places forthe young 


peers who: have no votes in the houfe. At a ſmall dil- 


tance below the throne, on the king? 
ſeats of the two archbiſhops, and a little below them 
the bench of biſhops. On the oppoſite fide of the houſe 
fit thoſe peers who rank above barons. Jult before the 
throne are the wool-packs a-croſs the room, on which 
are ſeated the: dignitaries of the law. The lotd-high 
chancellor, who is ſpeaker of the houſe of Lords, fitson | 
that neareſt the throne, with the great ſeal and mare by 
him. On the other two wool- packs placed parallel to 
this, ſit the lord chief juſtice, the maſter of the Rolls, 
and the other judges, who have no vote in the houſe; 
and are only adviſed with in points of law. They are 
ſuppoſed. to be placed on wool- packs to remind them of 
the great importance of the woollen manufacture to this 
nation. When the king is preſent with the croun on 


s right hand, are the 


| 

| | 

his head the lords fit uncovered; and the judges ſtand til 
his majeſty gives them leave to ſit. A ſtranger cannot 
form a more juſt notion of the dignity: of. this nation, 7 
than by attending this auguſt aſſembly when the king is 't 
preſent with the crown upon his head, and not only tus j 
majeſty, but the Lords are in their robes, and the Com. n 
mons attending without the bar. ci 
The Commons, as we have already obſerved, meet ina 1 
ſpacious room called St. Stephen's chapel. It is wainſcoted fr 
up to the cieling, and accommodated with galleries ſup- Or 
ported by ſlender iron columns, adorned with Corinthian be 
capitals and ſconces. At the upper end the ſpeaker is placed ty 
no 


on a raiſed ſeat ornamented with Corinthian columns, 
and the king's arms carved and placed on a pediment; 
before him is a table, at which the clerk and «capt 


The ſpeak 
ſe, but no other of 
the members, except the four repreſentatives for nw 


of London, who the firſt day of every new Par the 
are dreſſed in. ſcarlet gowns, and fit all together on 
right hand of the chair next the ſpeaker. wy 
No act is valid without the concurrence of be 
houſes, and the king's approbation. Any bill for 
a new law, or altering an old one, may be brought 
into the houſe of Peers, except a money bill; 1 
bill relating to the revenues or public taxes can be broug 


members are placed promiſcuoully. 


into the houſe of Peers firſt, or altered when gh _ 
| by 


up from the Commons, though it may be totally 


—— ——  —— 


| the Lords. Thus, wheie the Lords might be tempted 
ſue their, own intereſt to the prejudice of the pub- 


to pur 4 might receive the greateſt pecuniary advantages 


lic, an 


<P ower of refuling, | while 
1 be proper hate ig give in ole View a Keteh of 
the conſtitution of Great Britain. The king has all the 
honours, and all the ſplendor of majeſty ; he has the 
wer of doing good in its fulleſt extent, and it is ſurely 
* >diminution to his glory; that he is confined from doing 
what would render him hated and deſpiſed by his contem- 
aries, and infamous to poſterity. Though he has not 
be power of making laws, yet no law can be enacted 
without his conſent; and though the execution of them 
p always entruſted to his care, he cannot ſeize the pro- 
oy of the moſt inconſiderable min in his domini- 
ons, except it be forfeited by law: the ſubject may with- 
out the leaſt danger ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act 
in his name, and under his authority; he may do this in 
open court, where the kin may be caſt, and obliged to 
py damages to his  ſubject., He 'cannot take away the 
liberty of the leaſt individual, * unleſs he has by ſome ille-. 
at forfeited his right to liberty, or except when the 
fate is in danger; and the repreſentatives of the people 
think the public ſafety makes it neceſſary that he ſhould 
have the power of confining perſons and ſezing their pa- 
pers on a ſuſpicion of guilt ; and this power is, never 
ziven but for a limited time. | Oo: eg 


-ommons alone have 


' . ae Ef 4 22275 
The king may pardon, but neither he nor the judges to 


vom he delegates his authority, can condemn a man as 
2 criminal, except he be firſt found guilty by twelve men, 
who muſt be his peers or equals. That the judges may 
not be influenced by the king, or . his miniſters, they 
hare their ſalaries for life, — not during the ſovereign's: 


pleaſure, - No perſon can be deprived of his liberty even ke the © | 
 term-time, this being always open; and if a man be ſent 


forthe higheſt crime, till ſome preſumptive proof be given 
upon oath before a magiſtrate, If a perſon be charged 
vith a capital offence, he muſt not undergo the ignominy 
of being tried for his life, till the evidences of his guilt 
are laid before the grand yay .of the town or county in 
which the fact is alledged to be committed, and not with- 
out twelve of them agreeing to find a bill of indictment 
zunſt him. If they do this, he is to ſtand a ſecond 
tral before twelve other men; he is therefore furniſhed 
with a pannel or liſt of the jury, who are his true and 
proper judges, that he may CID their characters, and 
diſcover whether they want abilities, are bribed, or are 
prejudiced againſt him. He may in open court object to 
twenty of the number, and to as many more as he can 
fhew any cauſe why they ſhould not be admitted as his 
Judges, till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men are ſworn 
to give a true verdict according to the evidence produced 
court. Theſe only are the judges from whoſe ſentence 
the priſoner is to expect life or death ; and as from their 
Judgment there lies no appeal, they are t6 be all of one 
mind, and after they have fully heard the evidence, are 
confined without meat, drink, or candle, till they are 
nous in acquitting or condemning the priſoner. Our 
reedom conſiſts in its being out of the power of the judge 
the bench to injure us. Indeed juries have always 
a conſidered as giving the moſt effectual check to 
tyranny ; for in a nation like this, where a king can do 
nothing againſt law, they are a ſecurity that he ſhould never 
ethe laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments 
3 and oppreſſion. Nothing is here wanting to 
ah up the cauſe of innocence, and to prevent the ſuf- 


(crer's linking under the power of corrupt judges. and the 


Ky oo vo the great. The racks and tortures that are 
cue 11855 in other parts of Europe to make a man ac- 
we, » elf, are here unknown, and none puniſhed 

conviction, but 
$1 defence. 


ut as the nobility are al wa -xpoſed to popula 
: ys expoſed to popular envy, 
or they to be Judged by the people, they might rely 
greateſt danger from their judges, and would want 


© Pivilege of being 5180 by their peers, a privilege | 


enjoyed by th 
be tr ied by th 
Pert of the le 


© meaneſt ſubject ; they are therefore not to 


giſlatute of which each is a member. 
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he who refuſes to plead in his. 


e ordinary courts of judicature, but by that 


e 1 Bs 
On the other hand, the houſe of Commis can fearch: 


into the conduct of the higheſt peer in the realm, and in 
| ; | the name of the people impeach the favourite or miniſter 
being corrupt, in S 9 upplies, they have only of the king. They can call the judges to an account for 
| he the mal-adminiſtcation of their office. Thus the Com- 
mons are the grand jury of the nation; but as it would 
be, improper that thoſe who are impeached in ſo high a 
court ſhould be tried. by a lower, which might be o ver- 
awed by the power of the houſe of Commons, therefore, 
to preſerve the dignity of the peers, and the ſecurity of 
the ſubject, thoſe whom they impeach are tried by the 
Lords, whoſe ſuperior dignity ought to ſet them above all 
influence, and who are influenced neither by the, ſame _ 


intereſts nor moved by the ſame paſſions. 
The courts of juſtice fitting at Weſtminſter are open 
four times a year; that is, at Eaſter, Trinity, Michael- 
mas, and Hillary terms. There are four courts, the 
court of chancery, the king's bengh, common pleas, and 


the court of exchequer; beſides that of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter, which takes cognizance of all the cauſes relating 
to the revenue of that duchy, which has been long annex- 
ed to the crown ; the chief judge of that court is called 
the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter. | 


The court of chancery, which is a court of equity, is 
next in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is de-. 
ſigned to relieve the ſubject againſt frauds, breaches of 
truſt, and other oppreſſions; and to moderate the rigour 


of the law. | The chief judge is the lord chancellor, or. 
lord keeper; and the form of proceeding is by bills, an- 


wers, and decrees, the witneſſes being examined in pri- 


vate: however, the decrees of this courtare only binding 
to the perſons of thoſe concerned in them, for they do not 


affect their lands and goods; and conſequently, if a man 


refuſes to comply with. the terms, they can do nothing, 


more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. This court, 
is not like the others, which have no. power except in 


to priſon, the lord chancellor, in any vacation, can, if he 


ſees reaſon for it, grant a habeas corpus. At theſe times 


he may alſo grant prohibitions. 
in chancery, who take depoſitions upon cathy for which. 
they have an office in Chancery- lane: they alſo examine 
accompts depending in that court, and decide diſputes 
referred to them by the lord chancellor in their ſeparate 
offices. Beſides theſe there are ſeveral maſters extraordi- 
nary to take affidavits in the count. - 
I "The principal of the twelve is the maſter of the rolls, 
who has the cuſtody of all charters, cuſtoms, commiſſions, 
deeds,. and, recognizances ; which being made on rolls 
of parchment, gave occaſion to his. name. In his office 
are kept all the rolls ſince the beginning of the reign. of 
Richard III. This officer uſually hears cauſes in chan- 
cery in the abſence of the chancellor, and in his court 
hears. and determines the cauſes brought before him ; he 
has the gift of the offices of the ſix clerks, who enrol all 
atents, commiſſions, licences, pardons, and other in- 
HE that paſs the great ſeal. Under the fix clerks 


there were formerly ſixty, but now there are ninety, and. 


theſe, with their under clerks, perform the buſineſs of 
their office. . 5 5 
The court of king's bench is the higheſt court in Eng- 
land at common law, except the houſe of Lords; it takes 
cognizance of treaſon, felony, breaches of the peace, 
oppreſſion, &c. and can examine and correct the judg- 
ments and proceedings of all the inferior courts, except 
that of the exchequer, not only in pleas of the crown, 
but in thoſe that are perſonal; errors committed by juſ- 
tices of the peace come alſo under E340 24" BY" In this 
court are four judges, who hold their places for life ; the 
principal of whom is ſtiled the lord chief juſtice of the 
king's bench. His juriſdiction is very extenſive, and his 
warrant is of force in any part of the kingdom. This 
court grants prohibitions toother courts, both eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, when they exceed the bounds of their juriſ- 
diction, | | | | 
The court of common pleas is ſo called becauſe the 
pleas uſually here debated are between P. and ſubject. 
Here all civil cauſes are tried, and real actions are plead- 
able in no other court. There are four judges belong- 
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The lord chancellor has twelve affiſtants, called maſters, 
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1 „„ eee er,, Rm Cy 
ing vo it, the firſt of whom is called lord chief juſtice of | of torture ; but have ſo great 4 Weight place n 
the common-pleas. None but ſerjeants at la can plead that they ſoon cafe of high-tre wall them, 
in this court, and all facts are tried by a jur. al gen though 
The court of exchequer formerly regeived its name gras; as if he had been and te, none 
Ated, © Are i 8 E Conti 
s 40 All capital crimes are in England int 
cording to law, and the other according to equity. The t Ni tfeabbh Fete eilen IAN Fele 11 5 wet Under 
court of equity is held in tlie exchequer-chamber before | in plotting, conſpiring, or rifin up in Ar a4 conſiſts 
the lord treaſurer, i the chancellor of the exchequet, the | ſovereign ; or in counterfeiting the coin. * 
lord chief baton, and the three barons of theexchequer ; | puniſhed by being drawn-on a fledge to the place 5 i 
' beſides acurfitor baron: but the two firſt ſit very ſeldom, | cution, © when after being hanged on 4'gallows for 8 
and the four laſt altnoſt always. Here are tried all cauſes | minutes, the body i cht down alive, the beare * 

relating to the king's revenue. All judicial proceedings | 01 to! 1 % 555 ta 
according to the law are tried only before the barons. the head is then cht off, andthe body quarterecd, up... 
In the different counties in Englandaffizes and ſeffions | which the head is uſually fixed on fore cone” 
are held twice a year for the more regular diſtribution of place. All the criminal's lands and goods are "wy 
-juftice ; and for this purpoſe the twelve judges are com- his wife loſes her dowry, and bis children doch the” 
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. But though the ſentence paſſed up- 
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miffoned by 'the”kinggto go the circuits. At theſe |<ftates arid nobility 
affizes afl civil and criminal cauſes are determined. The on all traitors is the fame, yet with relſpeck to perſon | 
firſt is called Lent aſſtzes, and begins ſoon after Hillary | quality, it is generally changed into beheading.” The 8 
term; and the other, called the fummer aflizes, after coining of money is adjudged high tresſon, th erimig 
Trinity term. There are ſix of theſe circuits, beſides] is only drawn upon à fledge to the place bf "Eecution, 


12 


thoſe in Wales, in which prineipality two diſtinct judges | and there hanged. Ain e, {| 
| The puniſhment for miſpriſion of treaſon, that b. kr 
| THEN Oy Oat ot neglecting, or . r is impriſonment for life 
Fhe commitment of malefactors is made by a juſtice f the forfeiture of all the offender's goods, and the profe, 
of the peace, Who examines witneſſes" to the fact upon | ariſing from his lands. N 
och; and if the evidence appears plain, he makes a Petty treaſon, which include: a child's Killing his f. 
. miſttinitts; and ſends the malefactor to priſon, where he | ther, a wife her huſband, a clergyman his bill "FP 
zes, © "| ſervanthis maſter or miſtreſs, is puniſhed by being don 
I There are juſtices of the peace in every county, and ſuch | on a fledge to the place of execution, and chere hanged 
are Nited juſtices of the quorum,” becauſe in their dedi- | ſentenced to be burnt alive; but inſtead of ſuffering the 
mus there are theſe words, quorum A. B. wnim e volumus; | full rigour of the law, they are ſtrangled at the fate, 
which ſignifies, that no buſineſs of conſequence muſt be] before the fire takes hold of them. 
ttauſacted unleſs! with the concurrence of one of theſe, | Felony, which includes murders,” robberies, for * 
Their office is to call before them, examine, and com- notes, bonds, &c. is puniſnied by hanging, oaly Mur 
mit to prifon all murderers, thieves, vagabonds, and all | derers are to be executed ſoon after the fentence is paſſed, 
OO 2 2 = © | and then delivered to the furgeons, in order to be pub⸗ 
Every city and corporation in England | chooſe their | liely diffected, or their body hung up in chains, Per. 
own - magiſtrates, who regulate all affairs belonging to | ſons guilty of robbery, when there are ſome alleyiatins 
their refpe&ive corporations, and try 'perſons fuppoſed | circumſtances, are frequently” tranfported for a term of 
guilty of ſmall crimes, but cannot exerciſe their power] years to his majeſty's plantations'; and. infuch caſts 
out of their own libertiis. [I | where'the benefit of the clergy Is allowed, che criminal 
© Beſides the above courts, there are court leets and | is burnt in the hand with a hot iron. oo .. 
court barons, which properly 1 * the lords of the | © Manſlaughter is the unlawful killing à perſon 
manor, who appoint ftewards 'to hold them in their | without premeditated malice, but with a prefent intent 
name. The firſt is a court of record; it being reputed | to kill; as when” two perſons quarrelling, one. kills } 
the king's court, becauſe its authority is derived from the | the other; in this caſe the criminal is allowed: the benefi 
crown, It is kept twice a year, and in it enquiry may | of the clergy for the firſt time, and only burnt in the 


be made of riots and other criminal matters; but all great | hand, 1 | „ 
offences muſt be certified to the juſtices of aflize, — | Chance-medley is the accidental killing of a man, 
A court baron is held in every manor, though the | without an evil intent, for which the offender is allo 
other is not, and is thus called from the. lord of the | to be burnt in the hand, unleſs he was doing an un- 
Fa 


manor, who was anciently ſtiled baron. All tenants be- lawful act, which laſt circumſtance makes the puniſh- 
longing to the manor are ſummoned to this court, part | ment dean. 
of whom are ſworn for a jury, and the ſteward fits as | Shop-lifting and receiving goods Khowin "them to 
judge. The jury is directed to enquire after the deceaſe | be ſtolen, are puniſhed with tranſportation, or burning in 
of copy-holders and free-holders, and to bring in their | the hann. 
next heir, and alſo of the encroachments of any tenant. | Perjury and keeping diſorderly .houſes are puniſhed 
They likewiſe make orders and laws among themſelyes, | with the pillory and impriſonment. © 
with a penalty for tranſgreſſions, payable to the lord of | Petty-larceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of 
the mandr.. eee 18 PUNUTIEN, WH whipping. „ 
There are alſo ſheriff-courts, and hundred courts | Striking, ſo as to draw blood, in the King's court 
held every month in all parts of England, where ſmall | ſubjects the criminal to the loſs of hisright band. 
JJ 8 Ferlking in Weſtminſter hall while the courts of ju 
The laws of England are eſteemed more merciful with | tice are ſitting, is impriſonment for life, and the forfeitut | 
reſpe& to offenders, than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt in | of all the offender's eſtate. | Oe I OOTY | | 
any other part of the known world. However, the pu- Drunkards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, diſorderlyp*- gf 
niſhment of ſuch who at their trial refuſe to plead guilty | ſons, are puniſhed by being ſet in the ſtocks, or by p4- 
or not guilty, 1s very cruel, In this caſe the priſoner is | i a ſmall fine. enn | 


laid upon his back, and his arms and legs being extend- | Formerly in ſeveral parts of England ſcolding women t 
ed with cords, and a conſiderable weight laid upon his | were ſet in a vehicle called a ducking-ſtool, where 7 h 
breaſt, he is allowed only three morſels of barley-bread, were placed on high, and drawn through the town ta 2 
which is given him the next day without drink, after | fome deep water, into which they were three times plung- 2 
which he is allowed nothing but foul water tilt he ex- | ed, and then again carried about and expoſed to the &- it 
pires. This puniſhment is however ſeldom inflicted ; | rifion and contempt of the populace. _ de "op * 
but ſome offenders have choſe it, in order to preſerve | With reſpe& to the courts of juſtice and the pun tl 


their eſtates for their children. Thoſe guilty of this | ments of Scotland, we ſhall give an account of 90 
crime are not now ſuffered to undergo ſuch a length when we come to give a more particular defenpent | 
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ity, 
Ke 15 045 0 Ne e So Air Ken died fifty-lix CG ſouth-eaſt of London, and 
e 5 28. EC T's VII. ae ati aer to'the north. A aebwr of Dover. It is ſaid, 
£1 © oft RNS eee ittle | 785 truth, 2 4 beep Baie nine 

; 1 en Nast n ekore e our Saviour: 
5 eee 8 ond I it. ſome nate at che 


ir og Biruativin, Ert. >robabl 
hen je -of tins late: as i has 28222 marks of anti- 
ö af Fe time. © After the Romans left Britain, 
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Vorügern, king of the Britons, reſided here, fill he fur- - 
2] rendered it up to the Saxons, who made it the capital of - 

| 25 kingdom of Kent, in the Saxon heptarchy. In this 

8 this pert of t the Matid lies Sl condition-it was when'St. Auguſtine, the monk, heing 

was firſt "invaded dy the” 05 nee | Sent from Rome, firſt areached the Chriftzan leh 10h 
ied i was called b Ke git is Engliſſi- It was then Raid an archiepiſcopal ſe, and 

: they d fron” agreen | fouriſhed greatly, from its being the ſource from whence 

leafy expreſs the jen gb e > hew the | the doctrines of the church of Rome were ſpread to the 


ftuation of the cduntty, which pro into a point t eaſt - 
vad. The ee 7 0 Kent i Pa i FR Ab the north 
by the river Thames, which divides" it-fro x and | conſiſtsof 
Middleſex ; on the eaſt bx.the & Downs; 01 0 ak ob ſouth 
iche Engin Channel Sn the Fuß. by Sulſex 4. 
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reſb of the Saxon kingdoms. 


This e and e corporation 
— N | cre yo ſheriff, 


Whtayor, ares 
twen e e dh, +a, mace-bearer, a 
| ſword-bearer; and four — at mace. A court is held 
every Monday in the gufld- hall for civil and criminal 
cauſes, and every other Telly for the government of 
this Wave e170? 
miles in CIT< | 88 has been twice burnt down; the pre- 
$I wer} | ſent ſtructure, which was begun itt the any Ve of king 
ty is eſteemed portage frees x, a noble 
utteen feet 
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from Rye in'Sufſex to the | 
. and 18 a hundred 75 
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ubeathy; however, e hi er p oy a very] Gothic pile, five hundred: and | 
chealthfyl air, but are not ſo [ghee Þ 2s, the we fo SA As the . fore” in breadth, and eighty in Log, from the 
county lies much upon the ſea, the air, th 0 nave to the roof: its middle tower, which may be ſeen 
wick and foggy, is pretty warm. and lenny at a great diſtance, i is two hundred aud thi -five feet i in 
ſouth and oe ave winds. * The whole 2 from height. In this churceli are interred the ies of. ſeyen 
Woolwich to Graveſend, is low and ſpread with marſhes | kings and ſeven archbiſhops of Canterbury, including 
and unhealthy grounds," „ exrept N e pla where the Auguſtine, whom. they immediately ſucceeded, and who 
chalk-hills almoſt j join the river. . Ilie buried in one vault. The immenſe wealth offered by 
Pikes, county in general abound 8 & with plantations of votaries and pilgrims from all parts for feyeral a ages ta 
hops, fields of corn, paſtures, fink orchards of cherries, | Becket's ſhrine was ſo great, chat according * 
and "Pippins 3 woods of oak, "beech; and cheſnuts; and his chapel: ſhone with the richeſt jewels, and gold was 
6 ſeveral places are woods of birch, from whence the | one of the meaneſt thi Da -adorned his ſhrine. 
Here in Kent-ſtreet, Southwark, are ſupplied: King Henry VIII. ſeized all this wealth, with the lands 
ere are mines of iron, pits of marl and chalk, and the. arid revenues both of the monaſtery and church, except 
(ana here are larger than in the neighbouring counties. thoſe he annexed for the maintenance of a dean, an arch- 
=» are ſeveral parks of fallow deer, and warrens of grey” | deacon, twelve prebendaries, and fix preachers, whom 
* its. The chief commodities are corn, fruit, Na! he placed in it on his turning out the monks. 
ho J Pippins and cherries, woad and madder for dy - Under the cathedral is a large chureh- given' by 
Hy Ps, flax, ſaintfoin, ſamphire, cattle, fowl, and Pan queen Elizabeth to the Walloons, who fled - hither 
N trout, for which the town of Fordwich. on | from * Netherlands on the perſecution raiſed againſt 
8 Medway i is famous. | them. the duke of Alva, _ their congregation has 
4 s = river of Kent is the "Medway, 8 riſes in i nce much increaſed Proteſtants Who 
15 = of Suſſex, and enters Kentnear Penſhurſt, run- 1 France in the ienef Leni XIV. ſo 2 it ĩs 
N gc ay to the north-eaſt by Tunbridge, Maidſtone, computed that here are no leſs than two or three thou- 
an 3 below which, Wang of proper breadth | ſand French Proteſtants. The houſes of the preben- 
iti = » It forms the noble dock of Chatham, where - daries, with many other g buildings, ſtand in a 
Woo "gable for the largeſt men of war, and then falls | very ſpacious: cloſe, A oo are e ſeveral T000g of religious 
5 mouth of the Thames. In this county is alſo beau: 140 
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"Chatham may TR a whe Lg as 4 W | Rocheſter, in which the FE 8 e other: 8 weit de- 
it Iyi ng on'the other ſide of the riyer; and is famous for pengencies, is tranfa id privileges. 
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of hills that terminates the North 
a late writer, 


< from one of thoſe hills; at about two milesdiſtanee, that 
e fide of Leith - Mill which faces the Northern Downs, 
horſes . it apprared the beautifulleſt I had ever ſeen; 
but after we the hill itſelf, Ifaw a ſight 
that would t a ftoic : 2 fight that looked like 
* encharitment and vifion- Beneath us 


cl. d. Guilford had: formerly a 
road from Chicheſter and Portſmouth lies through the 


clean linen, and other excellent accommodations. 
The road from hence to Farnham is 


than the road itſelf, 
hand at the edge that bounds: the highway, and is 


ſteep and high. From this hill is a ſurpriſing proſſ 
to the north and north-weſt over 


profpctt | 


ed, that the view is onlyterm 
this hill, which is called St. Catherine's, ſtands the 
lows in doch a that the inhabitants of 
may, from the High- itreet, fit at their ſhop-doors and 
tee the criminals: executed. 
In the road from Guilford to Epſom, which is fifteen 
miles, you meet with a town almoſt at 
ce, in or near which is a handſome ſeat. - The road 
k ways good, it being a very hard gravel. On the 
right hand of the road lie 4 2 — 
ſantly a great number of fallen op them s and on 
te left the parks, f and cultivated fields 
ng to the ſeveral gentlemen who inhabit thoſe ſeats, all 
Which render the road extremely agreeable. 
Cobham is a ſmall town fituated on the river Mole, 
miles from Epſom, and eight to the ſouth-weſt of 
ingſton, in the road from Guilford to London. Near 
this town are ſeveral fine ſeats, particularly one 174 
ing to the lord Ligonier; and * the ſeat of 
tidges, which is built in a ſi taſte, ſomewhat after 


outhde. The principal rooms are richl 


7 
— are gilt; and the offices below are not pt bs 
venient, but contrived with ** * ſo => 0 


| town, which has always been famous for good inns, | © 


running along the ridge fa highchalky bill wider <1 
it ridge of a no | 
a and the deelivity begins on either | © length, 


; to the 
ſouth-eaſt into Suflex ; and to the welt itis fo unbound- | 
inated by. the dead, On 


two miles 


view all the wilds of 'Surry and Suſſex, and a 

part of that of Kent, admirably diverſified with — 
4e and fields of corn and being every where 
roms of trees. This beautiful vale 


. 
|= ar thirey miles diſlwes, See pow man, 
a chaſm of the mountains. And that which 

; Fe kk deligh — 


« and 22 
St. Paul's at twenty 
<< beneath it, with 

The vale beneath Box-hill is for many miles to the 
caſt and welt called Holmeſdale, which is now chiefly 


manner of an Italian villa, though very plain on the ſtage 1 


+ preg" the 
ſcat members to 


Gs OF 
eight bells, and in it are the pictures of the Saxon kings 


who 


lay open. l : 


Rn th it.“ 


| wages ſign 8 
of grief + the loſs of his brave ſon Edward the:Black | 
Prince; and here died Anne the wife of Richard II. 


firſt taught the Englith ladies the uſe of the fide- | 


* 


amuſed herſelf at her royal dairy, Mei in's cabe e her- 0 | 
mitage, and other improvements which ſhe made in the | 

and gardens of this delightful retreat. Though the 
to nature, and almoſt every thing here hascan agreeabſe-| 


much higher and more laſting ſatisfaction than the ſtiff 
decorations of art, where the artiſt loſes light of rn 


| dairy, a neat but low brick building, 'to-whieh there is 


» 25 this town their —— Herr 


. 

e 222 N 
4 — ries + Phe ſums 
for this-county * _ 
one Mg there ig 
1— ee which riſes four miles 
above the town, and within the diſtance of 'a:bowsthor! 
Din ſource forms 2/brovk, that turns two mills. On 
_ the top of a bill isla gallery that overlooks the gown; & |: 


100 er — uri 


and 


3 


in this town, Called Kireomb's Place; warthe ſeat i 


the famous car} of Warwick, ſtiled 
and Puller uller down of Kings. 


Ahe Setter up gi 
3 — — 


corn, and the town, carries on 4 ante bg trader —— 


Eher, a village ſituated near Walton upon Phanies; 
26d allordng a bne en of lampton-count and other 
i parton hr Dee im and 
—_ it, particularly EMer-Place;-whickrwis 
the: late Henry, Pelbam, Eig. The houſc ista 
frust ture of a browniſh: red hrick, with? eo 
the doors and windows;:: This bone was 
of choſe built by cardinal Wolſey, but the late 22 
rebuilt the whole, except the two tomers in the body-of | 
the hguſe, which: are the ſame that belunged to the old 
building; and the whole is rebuilt in the fame -i 
— — g erecte 

2 bill en che left hand as you enter, hien 
view of the houſe, park; and country on boch 


planted with a of ev trees and 
with a grotto in it, and ſeats in different places“ The 
wood in the _ is well diſpoſed, and cunſiles of fine 
eaks, elms, and trers; and the en country 
round appears finely ſhaded: with;woods: | 
Richmond, whieh-ftinds —— miles, eben Loses, 
is eſteemed che fineſt village: 


hes refplendents? Here 


the Thames, for many miles. Phe park, in which je 
houſe is ſituated, appears plain arid nnadorned ; but | pediment 
in one part of it is a little wilderneſs: laid out in walls, and rue 


Merlins ave, 


who 

faddle;; for before her time th rode aſtride. — 
here gave Richard ſuch a diſſike:to the place; 
1 it ; but it was repaired and beautifid 


V. In 140% this ace was deſtroyed 
Le Han beer meat but in . 


3 2 to — and l that the — i | 


ſhould from : thenceforward be called Richmond, ' from | you 


his having borne the title of car} of Richmond, bef ore lie 
obtained-t the crown: . That prince died there, 'as didallt | 


his prand-daughter; : -queen:Elizabeth, > Sin 1219 [ Ae 


The preſent palace, which is fincly ſituated, is plain 


TOs! erected by the duke of Ormond, 'who-obtainet | ne 


of a'canfiderable ſpace of land about Richmond 
. king William III. as a reward for his military ſer- 
vines ;- Je 1t-devolved> to che cron on chat duke s at- 
tainder, in the beginning of the reign of ki George 1. 
His late majeffy took great delight herey ese 
Tal improvements in the Palace While 1 (Arolfne 


park 
palace is unſuitable to the dignity of a king of England, 
the gardens are extremely 7, without offering a violence 


wildneſs, and a pleaſing irregularity, whieh affords a 
which alone ought to direct his hand. 
On entering theſe rural walks you are cond ucted to the 


an aſcent by a flight of ſteps, and in the front is a hand- 


ſome pediment. I he walls on the inſide are n with 


prince of Wales, which is on 
ſues. * + Oppoſite che prince's' 


Amelia s, buift- 


or Ir — "> .54 y 35 pn es ** 


* —— 


Britiſt enchan —— 


are the — 1 — CI ac 
1 os 


—— 


4 —— 22 AY 
— 


nd 4 


wi krge vat Gee hanged ers Mieter 


which 39 painted. To the welt of 9 : 


the file houſes of ſeveral of the 


'rieetaf . 


di 5 


. Decker, 1 i E £22 w i 


the and higheſt . boy on 

other Beige of 5 

grottos, fountains, 2 Nt 2 
and ſtove-houſes, in which the 2nanz or 3 


often mentioned in our . wer 


to maturity in this 
che * a ſine 


Filed dnt it b — Wh Soly t, 
and adorned on each ſide” with the Nr of pri 


FLY ruhen — r 


onde” = handfome « 
SH 55 and Bic = 


On the norh-=t © 8 
tot 


"hoe which 


rr 


* 
4 * . l A 
i : + a 
| n. cate] ode 
4 8 — 


8 — is a 5 
er | Downs, JE IE 
dp: of 2 ſemicircle, "from 
ten ſeat at Du ; 
? 1955 ſo many ropes ike ebase; and gardens; | 
ü Git Rr her would at a lo to know; whether this 
was a town iu a wood, or a wood in 2 town. Its mine- 
L, rat waters, which Tee nearer Aſh⸗ 
ted t 1618, and Toon be-' 


open bs — 3 
à mile and à half in 
relay wh to lord Gaildford's fine 


obſerves, there 


, thi in the ſame repiite 2 
owever, the falt of them is valued all 
* The hall, galleries, and other public 
| nerds, are now run to decay and there remains i 
*. r which is inhabited by a country- 
ne man and his wife, who carry the water in Wecken to 
e 0 places. Horfe-races are annual! held on the 
Rich- neighbouring Yowns, and there are many fine ſeats in 
ts T. It | this neighbourhood, befides Durdan's already = Fraud 
of Lotion, as the ear} of Berkſhite's, lord Baltimore's, ana 
d'to be. _ miles Fielding's, ge: 
In this} Croydon, a pleaſant town on the edge 
Mount, Downs, ten miles to the ſouth of Londog rg 
ha diſtant and inhabited dy many oitizens from IT Among, 
"he the other buildings is the antient palace of the archbi⸗ 
ant] ſhops of , feveral of whom have been _ 
nh red in the church; particularly archbjfſhop 
who here built and endowed an hoſpital for a warden cen 
twenty-eight men and women, and a ſchool for _—__ 


„ elpecially of a 
this park has little and as many girls, who are clothe born j 
—— yet theſe} town hay a great corn-market on 87 e | 

ots and oatmeal, for the ſervice A 

ch] Southwark, a boroygh of oaſiderabl , contain; 

nine pariſhes, and 'fends two members to parliament; 

iles] but ag it rather be confidered as a fuburb to Lon= 

don, we ih ſhalt therefore — 5 any farther deſcription of i it 

| county till we come to that cit 

vajoincd tothis town, till aboutthree age ee Dulwich, a very ple village i in Surry, five miles 

whea the old current of the Fhames w from London, where is a ſpring of medicinal water: 

mandation, and a church deſtroyed by the waves. e The fine walk oppoſite to the Green Man, through the 

— — — woods, affords from the tap of that houſe a very noble 

Samuel Decker, _ and com- profped ; but it is much exceeded by that from a hill 

.| behind the houſe, where under a tree, diſtinguiſhed 

the name of The Oak of Honour, you have a view 

the m_ — F--y other edifices, 2 Chel- 

34 fea to Putney, wi the adjacent villages, 

e- | ther with — London, Deprford, 577 5 Bee, of 

| banking 2 far as Highgate and Hamp- 

{| Dulwich is moſt famous for its college, founded and 

| endowed in 1019, Mr. Wilham Alleyn, who named 

it The wha: Kono 's Gift. This gentleman r by 1 

? Tincioal actor in many of Shakeſ 

A 8, e faig, he once fopating the devil, 1 

. ted at his i imagining that he faw a real devil. on the 

diſtance; The 5 3 tage that from that moment he quitted the theatre, de- 

t this great arch fills a perſon below with an uncommon | voted the remainder of his life to religious exerciſes, 

kafation of awe and ſurpriſe ; and his aſtoniſhment and and founded this college for a maſter and warden, who 

=ention are increaſed on his obſerving, that all the tim- | were always to be of the name of Al n, or Allen; ; with 
po we pr ig fe 3 t| four fellows, three of whom were to be divines, and the 


TFT 


16 
f 
: 


foods. 


f 


ik 


Nee to be diſcovered ; at the ſame time fourth an or e ay many poor 

ie voy Gall Mn f the | women, and twelve We by ence 19 he 

viole is ſupported. al pwn 'by one of the fellows 2 khacimatter, and b * 

jou have proceeded paſt other as uſher. To this college belongs a chapel, in 
the timbers, Vield at which the founder himſelf, =. was ſeveral years ma- 


which at the center are 2 to a ſtill] ter, lies interred. The maſter of this college is lord of 
=cr advantage, But thou each ſide is well ſecured | the manor for a conſiderable extent of ground, and en- 
with braces, and rails cight high, yet as it affords| joys all the luxurious aMuence and eaſe of the prior of 
7 parapet of wide lattice-work, and the apertures | a monaſtery. Both he and the warden muſt be unmar- 
enough to admit the paſſage of any perſon to] ried, and are for ever debarred the privilege of entering 
= provided be climbs or 1s lifted up, and as that ſtate, on pain of being rw the college; but as 
8 is ſcen through every opening at a ues depth | the warden always ſucceeds upon the death of the maſter, 
the 02 wes unuſed to ſuch views can bardl approach great intereſt is conſtantly made by the unmarried men 
3 without ſome apprehenſions. T hef. openings of the name of Allen, to obtain the poſt of warden. 
left to admit a free paſſage for the air, in What 8 of the original edifice is in the old File 

6 


9 7 


| caſcade and a miller's houſe. 


by degrees become obſcured by the paſſing of a cloud 


„ much more agreeable,” _ . 


forty- one miles to the weſt-fouth-weſt of London, was 
once the greateſt corn- market in England, except Hemp- 
ſtead and London, particularly for wheat, of which vaſt 


— 


« o 


ea a edi from 


15 $ apartments 


| noble ald, furniture, £ 


e du, 
e veiy 


8 and the ſeats or boxes are diſpoſed: to the | 
vantage with reſpect to.. hearing the muſic. In 
= of the boxes are paintings from the deſigns of Mr. 
Hay man; and in a large and ſupetb pavilion, are He] 
__ paintings by, the hand of that i e artiſt. The 
trees are e. ed here. with a plęafing confufion, At 
ſome diſtance. are ſeveral noble viſtas, .1 where. the. ſpaces 
between each are filled up with neat hedges, and on the 
inſide, are planted, flowers and., ſweet-ſmelling ſhrubs. 
Some of theſe viſtas terminate in a view of ruins; others 
in a proſpes, of the adjacent, country; ad other oy 
adorned; wih a painted cepreſentatign, of $A of 
arches. .. There are here ſeyeral ſtatues, "particy 

"one, in marble by Mr. Roubiliac, of the Tate 
Handel, in the chara 4 of Orpheus, playing on a (ok | 
When it grows dark, the garden is inſtantly illumina- 


ted with about fiſteen hundred glaſs lamps, which glit-| /” 
ter among the trees, and render it extremely ighs * 4 


brilliant. Soon alter a ve very e 
chinery is erbibited on the aide, of one of. 
near the entrance. into a. Veitemoving a A is 
ewn a fine landſcape, mami by concealed lights, 
in which the principal objects that ſtrike the eye are a 
Nate exact a pearance of | 
water is ſeen flowing down a declivity, dv turning the |. 
wheel of a mill; it, riſes. up in foam at. the bottom, and 
then glides away. This moving picture attended with 


extraordinary Ke bed of wor 


the noiſe. of the water, has at once a ſurpriſing 220 plea - pu 


ſing effect; but the author of London and its Envicons, 
a very. uſcful and entertaining work, juſtly obſerves, that | 
<< here people being obliged to wait till the, curtain is 
(0 drawn, and after beholding it for a few minutes, hav+| 
:<* ing it again ſuddenly ,concealed from me: view, 
ce when the exhibition is ended for. that n ht, has too 
e much the air of a rarce-ſhew.. He ad 00 „that if it 
could be contriv ivgd to make its appearance ; gradually 
ce with the riſing of the moon in the ſame picture, which 
"© might ſeem to enlighten the proſpect, and at length 


“ before that luminary, the effect would perhaps be 


a Farnham, a large . populous. market-town, ſeated: on 
the river Wye, on the eaſtern extremity of Surry, and 


quantities uſed to be brought here every market-day ; 
but though its corn-market is dwindled, its plantations 
of hops are ſo much improved, Wat its trade in that ar- 


0 greater... 


| 
be is obligng/20 En 
4 5 50 1 or | 05 : | : 


<7 whe I; 44 I, 4 4 T aria 16363 bn 
5 5 3, 705 $4.3 ry ** Bk n 2 Ble dl wav 


bay entering inte that 8¹ * 
EY ; i . thi 
ue $ a,.libs: ante. which, 4 erg 5 5 24 "1% | a 
adds l 18 ks, ! ic. The:colleg ee in geen e 
1 wich a vel , dlogped; with walks * ee N abi wk , 
a great: profy 00 2 5 e * 55755 De flrgEtvea,iniths 5 
,ambeth,. a village feared. 1 * gy walled in, 
- ſouth+end of; Weſtminſter-hu 2 aer ow z apon the! oe 1289 7 
8 ee 8 Ky 50 palace of e arch nasa 2 
biber of; Canterb de e Aute was, fizſt, erecled. deer, tha property, of. ANI 275 
by. Baldwin, archbiſhop, of, {at es in 1188, and 1 gether with 
kart — Tb nifqce; 38. 53807 but fen 17 fiat. 
| Hens Bre e ditional: buil 2 5 un 
755 the pre; fal ee 0 an by 
periods, it i not, ft all Jurgriſings. 15 36.RYS 0 
11 ance of 1 4 gy the e 12 £21 04 8 r 
os ald,is,in dies ide corners are , Al [frog 4 U 
with a e Ma th OP ſurraupded with battle- me t V the 1 og of 2$ix, eme 0 
ments: he p ae apartments are well üben a exed, 8 jy nut Jokg. bie daten, and 
An 611. ig a As, pit 1s fiuated on. the bank. of |:burie "under-a ſun- dial in de garden,.: which Was — 
- the Thames, It ge, a fine. view up and down: this. ene e, F hg ad pe, 
ripen, and from the higher See pr pect of e, 1 on every ſide with, hills A unni gp 
untry each way. This palace has a fine libra ys; ud :eam flows through the gardens ing from this x 
4 ſpacious garden abounding i in fruit-trees,  ,*.. on the left-hand under a high cliff; ty, Ous natural 
: Vauxhall, a hamlet in the pariſh of Lambeth, is par- | grofto, which they call Mocher loe's Hole, through 
tic larly | famous for the: beauty of the, gardens, that have | Wh runs a ſtrong till of water. „The grotto is large; 
C PAY, 3 Years ats been Nee during the ſpring and. F 11 winds Away; as the ſpring Len to [ 
mmer f ea ſalons... Into. a. place of genteel entertainment. 'ha 75 The owner. has paved e bottom with z 
= the of t be garden is a ſuperb ofcheſtra, contain- at of Moſaic tiles and bas ſeparated the wider part / 
1 A BY organ and: of muſic, with ſome of the | from narrower behind, by a idle parzpet, through 
which iſſues. the ſtream of Water, which glides through 


marble. tr ughs. one below another till. it is conv 
out of, 1 mer a down a co 
able, declivity: over any e Reps, Halls into the 
river on the right. hand. From this grotto, you. eum. 
and a fine, proſpect of the. a and woods, 

lie below and over-againſt it; and aſp arb | 

ed by. hills, which render the whole, one ofthe wol 
e ee aa — 2521 W. 0 
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| 221453 © þ 
[of Hampfoire or Bont Ft \ Situation, 
cee Profurg Ks Sv and. 


| 3 HIS. copaty, jk called 1 Wh 
is properly 1 5 © Ee Southa 1 5 and is 


n, he, cal, by Surry; an 4 na dhe ſowh 

all ns \welt Whey re aud 

| on the. goth -by;Bes 5 leeres 
12271 fou wes in le 5 north , thirty: 

rom, caſt cl, ard 1 e ndred. and 7 


one. city, tv gener. ma . De 83, pariſh ſhes, abore 
i thouſand, bouſes, and 7 ſt madeſt 


tation a hundred and eighty Ss Terr wot oo 
elect twenty- -fix members of parliaments, two for, 
county, two for the city of Wincheſter, and to fot 
each of the following towns, Sogthawprod, Portimoutd, 
Petersfield,” Yarmouth, Newport, Stockbridge, . Ando 
ver, Whitchurch, Lymington, . Chriſt-church, and 
Newton. a 
The air is mild and wholeſome; but a ſmall part, ahi 
conſiſts of. the low grounds next the ſea, is ſubject to 
ſea-yapours ; ; but without the bad effects uſually exp** | 
rienced in other counties. The ſoil is generally fich, 
and the county affords plenty of corn, cattle, Wool, b 
con, wood, iron, and honey | The en 
bly 1 475 but ſmall, and valued both for their fle : 
wool,. . The, bacon of this, county is eſteemed the bell! 
England, and its honey,. except that gathered «7 
heaths, bears a high price; and of this the inhad! ce 
make moſt excellent mead .and metheglin. The Fr po 
lency of the Hampſhire bacon is attributed ta hs 
being ſupplied with plenty of acorns from the New ** 0 
and other woods, in which they are folferes to run 


E The lea · coaſt here funiſhes oyſters, lobſiers, "be 
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por tim 
ö k , | 
| (ee bs conftnbe great 
 4'timb6r; a great Edeing _ — 
e areff ers are baks"ofifevetal \hundred/rycars! 


TY ont "12 dna (fy not r , 141 2-413 34708 21 
7755 ers of this vounty are the Avon, which eintete 
ford; and running doutbward/ diſcharges itſelf 
dw Ohtiſichurch: the Teſe, which riſes: 

| | we; and running als; 
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| tomb⸗ſtone of William Rufus is 


and his bones in a wooden cheſt 
the ſeptum, Which parts 'the choir and the ſide alles. The 


i 


1 2 : 5 : 5 rs. 
inthe midſt of the choit;' 
that ſtands on the top of 


1 8 
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tombiof William of ' Wickham; who buile this carhedral, 
is very ſpacious, 'lofty, | 
tomb of cardinal Beauſort; 
with” ſeveral other. 
Ir the ſouth ſuburd⸗ ſtands the college ere ded by WAL 
ou of Wickham; which is a noble foundation. The 
pailding conſiſts of two large corte; in hieb are lodg- 
ings for che maſtens and ſeveniy ſcholars, and in the center 


is a -very elegant chapele In- the ſecond court ate che 
— — 


1 


brother to king! Henry IV. 


—— 


into te e 
in ke 5 
ſouthward - 
| offier rivers 


into 


thou f 
* Wiltſhire, 
ſet enoug 

| ſur ſor 
harbours in if 


from the 
tanceſter. 
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| 


appearance; the vaulting of the roof is beautiful; but 
therpillars on each ſide are much too thick for the ſpaces 
&> the arches. The entrance into the choir is by a noble 
fight of ſteps the whole breadth of the middle aile; and 
the ſcreen, which was deſigned by Inigo Jones, is a fine, 
piece of architecture of the Compoſite order. But his 
thus joining the Roman to the Gothic ſtile is certainly a 
boleciſm in architecture. The ſtalls in the choir are of 
fine Gothic workmanſhip, to which the biſhop's throne, 
elected at the expence of biſhop Mew, would have been 
a great additional ornament, had it been Gothic, and of 
a piece with the reſt. The ſtone ſcreen, where the high 
altar is placed, is a fine piece of Gothie work; but the 
ugles of the niches. where formerly were images; being 
Cipped away in order to make room for a number of 
uns, diſgrace this fine piece. e ene 
Within this cathedral are many things worthy of ob- 
ervation. I 
4 W Norman, and Engliſh kings: the relics of ſome 
theſe were collected by biſhop Fox, and being put to- 
gether into ſix large wooden cheſts, lined with lead, were 
ard the great wall in the choir, three on one fide, 
ray ce on the other, with an account whoſe bones 
3 each cheſt, namely, thoſe of Egbert, Adulphus, 
us, Edmundus, Canutus, and queen Emma. The 


| 


| 


þ 


| 


is alfo a 


« 


t was for ſome ages the burying-place of the q 


= 


cloſutes laid open ſor the diverſion of the ſcholars,” There 
greatthall;i where” the ſcholnts dine, and in the! 


middle ofthe efbifters 1 


rof- ſick and lame which isa 
nfttuQure, bullt of red; brick, and 
4 ſubſcription; 749 oe 


tange of apartments twenty ſeet high; and the whole 
building contains no leſs than a: hundred and ſixty rooms. 
His late majeſty king George I. made a preſent to the 
duke of Bolton of the ſine columns of Italian marble, 
which were to have ſupported the grand ftair-caſe; und 
were ſaid to have been à preſent from the great duke of 
Tuſcany. This ſtructure was fitted up for the French 
priſoners taken during the late war. s 
Wincheſter is about a mile and a half within the walls; 

but it has no trade, except what ĩs naturally occaſioned 
by the inhabitants of the city and the neighbouring vil- 
lages one with another. Here is a great deal of good 
company, and the many gentry: in the neighbourhuod 
add to the ſociableneſs of the place: the clergy are alſo 


generally very rich and numerous. e 
- The city is governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeveral 
aldermen, fix of whom are always juftices, with a ſheriff, 
two bailiffs, and four conſtables. On St. Giles's- hill, near 
this city; is held, on the I 2th of September, one of the 
greateſt fairs in England for horſes, cheeſe, and leather; 
and another on Magdalen- hill, Auguſt the ſecond, for 


- 
x 
: 


2 . 


* 


the ſame. | noms Wo. 
Southampton, the county town, is ſituated ſeventy- 

eight miles to the weſt-ſouth: weſt of London, between 
two rivers, the Itching on the eaſt, and the Tele, or 
Anton, on the weſt, which: falls into an arm of the ſea 
called the Southampton: water, that is very deep, ſo that 
ſhips of five hundred tons have been built in it. The 
town has quays for the loading and unloading of mer- 
chandize, which renders ita place of good trade, and it 
is well inhabited by merchants: and ſhop-keepers. It is 
ſurrounded with ſtrong walls and. a double ditch, with 
ſeven gates, and ſeveral wateh-towers: it had alſo a 
ſtrong caftle to defend the barbour,. placed on a high 
mount; but it is now in ruins. The walls of this old 
caſtle conſiſted of little white ſtones like the honey- 
comb on the back of oyſter-ſnhells, extremely hard, and 
gathered from the beach of the ſea, which encompalies 
near half the town. At the ſouth-eaſt corner near the 
quay is a fort called the Tower, defended by ſome guns. 
Here is ſaid to be one of the broadeſt ſtreets in England, 
three quarters of a mile long, well paved and flagged on 
each ſide, terminating in the fine quay. It contains five 
riſh-churcbes, with one for the French refugets;> abd 
an hoſpital called God's: houſe; alſo a free-ſchoo} found- 
ed by king Edward VI. and a charity- ſchool ſuppotted 
by ſubſeription for thirty boys, who are cloathed and 
Se | | taught 


; and magnificent; as is alſo the 
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cloiſter beyond them; and ſome in- 
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anipconvenience,.p that per — the 2. 


ration, NT had eto 11 
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wines; but their „ em 22 
Gusma, and ta! . he town 
| r, and the aſſizes are uſually: kept in 


the te — bis place is memorable- for the expe-| lands 
king Canute to filence the flattery ef bis 
courtiers: for this purpoſe he ſeated himſelf on the bank 
4 of the river, dreſſed in all hir ornaments, and com- 
manded the tide not to is footſtool z but it ſoon 
wetting his feet, he cenſured their impiety and ſervility 


in ridiculouſly Pen that his power: was | 
| W 


u lordſhip pur rchaſed 
in ol wilderneſs; 4—— 


oy —— with e ſtatues. 
one te parte, lab the c0p.of ons 
— d ex- 


eee Tris he hey a 8 
minutes weſt ude, It is the on that 
lar fortification, at the entrance of a creek 
of Portſey iſland, which is about fourteen miles in cir- 
cuit, and furrounded at tides by the ſea- water, of 
which falt is here made: it is alſo joined to the conti- 
nent by a draw-bridge, where was antiently a ſmall caſtle 
and town called Port Perus, or Port Cheſter, at which 
Veſpaſian landed : this town and caftle ſtood at the upper | 
end of the creek ; but 8 g of the ſea, the 

inhabitants followed it, and this gave riſe to the build: 
ol the preſent town. Portſmouth is ves of the principal 
places for building and laying up the royal navy, it being 
furniſhed with wet and dry dock vaſt magazines 
of naval and military ſtores : the rope-houſe in e- 
lar is one continued room eight hundred and ſeventy feet 
or almoſt a quarter Band yea mile in length. - 'The yard is de- 
fended by a 2 good counter carp, and double moat, with 
ravelins 4 ditch, double 3 and works for 
covering the place where moſt acceſſible. 

In Portſmouth 4 a thouſand ſail of the largeſt ſhips 

may ride at anchor. The mouth, which is not much 
4 than the Thames at Weſtminſter- bridge, is ſe- 
cured on the Goſport-ſide by Chatles's fort, James's fort, | 
Borough fort, and 4 Block-House fort, which has a plat- | 
form of n guns level with the water; on the 
other ſide by 1 ſtands South Sea caſtle, and a 
number of additional works have been lately raiſed, ſo as 
to render the place impregnable. The e is ſo ſe- 
cured from winds, that they cannot blow from any paint 
of the compaſs to the detriment of the ſhips at anchor in 
it; and is fo deep, 
at the loweſt ebb without touchi 
other hand, there is a boom, or c 
that in caſe of danger can be raiſed and faſtened imme- 


8 diazely on both des, NO OY TORY and 


that a firſt-rate man of war can ride 


the ground; on the 


, at its entrance, 


A $YSTEMIOF EOOKAPTMY. 


was boundleſs. | Man's Land and the Mother: 
the regen kr n 


water and ditches, as to. be gſtecmet: agueiſh. 
are dirty, and-have conſequently a diſagreeable ſmell; but 


On full of people, eſpecially in time of was, 3 
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EEE 


aro of. wr by the main land of 
C ny 
Re Ta lying — 

in pit to breaks 

chat ſide, as the Horſe's: — eas Wee 


| — en 
a thouland, and the 


and 1 i ſhoe, a kind 2 ee corpmti 
within themſelves. 


The ſituation of Portfawuth, is low. and ſo. full of 


 thecontinual reſort eee 


and taverns are perpetually exowded; hut the landlords 
bills are generally not the 2 — Te place is 
in want of freſh· water; and, thb gh ſeated.io a plentiful 
country, the great. E 
4 as are alſo lodgings aud fuel. 

riſon and n the church is a 
ſome ſtructure, and from the — on the top 


che ſteeple is 2 


Spithead, where ſhips ride before they come in, lying be- 
- | tween Portſmouth and the Iſle of. 1ght. - ere is a fe 
new. quay for laying up cannen z- and allo a, ſchoa 


ay 
founded by the government, for the inſtruQion of youth 


ſea-ſervice. 

On the ining heath a ſuburb has been built, which, 
for number of inhabitants, and beauty of the houſes, i 
like to exceed the town itſelf. It has a. church, $:0vee, 

The ent. of Portfmputhi is by a mayor & andal- 
dermen, and the civil government is no more interrup 
by the military than if there were no garriſon; ſo this 
there are ſeldom any complaints, either ſor want of 4 
cipline among the ſaldiers, or want of prudence in tn 


iſtrates. | 
i ought not to be omitted, that on the third of July, 
1760, a dreadful fire broke out at twelve in the morning 
in the dock-yard, i in a fine pile of building; in the lo. 
part of which were pitch, tar, oil, and turpentine; in 
the upper, cables, ſails, and canvas: the next itore- 
was the ſpinning-houſe, and above it hemp: the neu, 
where the bell page was a long lane piled wp with dr 
cayed ſtores : the next to that were the rope-maker is} 
— preany and tarring-walk, over which were fails, (201% 
The flames raged with ſuch: fury, mr 1 
theſe 12 wars deſtrop ed. It rained ver _ 
chat night, and it is thought the ſtores caught by 
lightning, which was very terrible, the element . 
ing all on a blaze. In the ware-houſes that wer 
ſumed were depoſited a thouſand and fifty tans of bn? 
| five hundred tons —_y cord: and about fr 
fails, beſides man barrels of tat and ol; F 
with all this dev —— in othe 
and ſuch the quanti fatto EI Chatham, and i mack 
| magazines, that the oſs was gn applied A, 
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dad, as well-from Newbury ta Saliſbury, 


riched, It is. very 


borders of the d 


and is a thr 


— 


des truſt, is always lodged in a 


at admiral of the fleet, or ſome 


— 
. 


town. Here is an 


| 7 NGOS: 
the open down 
greateſt fair for 


Taunton, and all the manufacturing 
ire, by which means it is greatly en- 
ery healthy, and pleaſantly ſituated on the 
uns commonly called Saliſbury=plain, 


iVIDgy handſome, well-built, and populous 


o 
* 
- 


£ 


town is the village called Wey-hill, where. 

country begins, and where is held the 

eus, for ſtore - hæcp; for the farmers | 
neighbouring. counties come here to buy: at the fame 


of many of the 


be. are ſold great quantities of leather, höps, and 


ly included und 


tends from 


its twenty-one miles in length, twelve in 
i where broadeſt, and ſixty in circumference. The moſt 
ealterly point of the iſland lies 
and the moſt weſte 


2 


n 
- 


' cheeſe, This fair is held on the tenth of October. 
We ſhall now deſcribe the Iſle of Wight, Which is 


caſt to weſt, in ſome what of an oval form: 


the middle 


oppoſite to Portſmouth, 
ly oppoſite the little borough of 
Chriſtchurch, It is encompaſſed with rocks, eſpecially ly 
towards France,” of which the moſt noted are the Shin- 
gles and the Needles in the weſtern point 


rocks render it in moſt plates inacceflible ;* and where 


the ſhore is almoſt level and lies :expoſed; 
wards the ſouth-eaſt, it 
dlock-houſe. 
Ih he air is very heal 
ducing corn enough 


c 


in one year 


| ; as it does to- 
is fortified by caſtles, forts, and 


4 1 
5 * 


thy; and the {vil fruitful, ie pro- 
to ſerve the inhabitants 


toEngland 


and variety 


and elſewhere.” There is every where plen- 


ty of hares, rabbets, partridges, pheaſants, lapwings, 


of wild- 


fowl; it has two parks 


with 


Geer; but only one ſmall foreſt, ſo that the inhabitants 
zre obliged to fetch their wood from the neighbouring 
coalts, Through: 'the middle' of the iſland runs a lon 
ridge of hills, which afford paſture for ſheep, whoſe wo! 


being very fine, is in great repute among the elothiers. 
In the north part is very good paſturage and meadow- ; 
ground, The ſouthern is in a manner all a corn eoun- 
try; incloſed with hedges and ditches. Here is found 


the beſt töbacco- pipe clay, and fine white ſand, of 


which drinking-glaſſes 2 mee N inkabitar 1 

have alſo abundance of fiſh from the ſa. 

The natives are generally lo 

ale to undergo much labour. | $4 

_ market-towns, of which three ſend members to parlia- 

ment; four caſtles, fifty-two -- 
thouſand houſes, | and near ty 


they are reckoned as 


T 


he iſland contains four 


pariſhes, above three 


| | -ſeven thouſand fouls, 
of which it is ſaid five thouſand are fit to! bear arms. 
The militia are ſo well diſciplined by their off ders chat 


good ſoldiers as any in the kingdo1 
They are divided into eleven bands, over each of Which 


* 


* ”J 


8 centurion, and the inferior officers are called vin- 
tons. There are ſeveral beacons in the iſland, at which 


continual watch is 
of an enemy 


kept to give notice of the approach 


The government of the iſland; which is a poſt of 


eral of che army, 
— perſon of high 


rank ; and under him are all the governors of the forts 
in the iſland, where a regiment, and fome- 


and caſtles 
t 


"the middle 
weſt of I 


Meden 3 


mes more, are commonly ke 
ſtical affairs it is ſubj 
md in civil affairs 

he parliamentar 
lde of the iſland, 


of the land, eighty 


pt in 


vw. 19] 1 
al town, is ſeated in 
ve miles to the ſouth- 


rriſon. In eccle- 
ect to the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
to the county of Southampton. 
y boroughs, which all lie on the north 
To are the following. ae 
port, which is the prey 


{ 


ndon. It was formerly called Medena, and 
© ng from whence the whole ad ent country; to the 

* welt of che bay, is called Kad | 
| * | 


& and Weſt Meden . 


- | aldermen, a recor 4" 
and populous, yet its church is only a chapel of eaſe 


eee et ti f he reign en 
Elizabeth; and its charter by which it is no governed, 
was granted by wag Hon s I. It has a mayor, twelve 


; 3 2 5 , 
z and twelye burgeſſes. The town is 


* 


to Cariſbrooke. It is ſeated on the river Cowes, which 


falls into the ſea near the town and caſtle of Cowes, 
Veſſels of ſmall burthen come up to the quays, but che 


' ſtreets are clean, and it has a charity-ſchool well en- 
Yarmouth is ſeated upon a creek about a mile from its 
entrance, eight miles to the weſt of Newport, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, ind com- 
mon- coil. It is defended by à caſtle which has a 
rally built of Rene. 
Newtown, or Newton, is a little borough at the end 
of another ſmall creek on the ſame fide of the iſland; and 
is governed by a mayor and burgeſſes ; but though it has 
à convenient haven, it is the moſt inconſiderable of all 
Tue other places of moſt importance are two pretty 


r 


Weſt Cowes is the moſt flouriſhing town in the iſland; 


and in one degree twenty-ſix minutes welt longitude, 
and has a caſtle built by Henry VIII. Here maſters of 


furniſhed with money for bills, and the ſhips ſupplied 
with ſtores of freſh proviſions. Several merchants live 
here, and have handſome houſes ; but the town lying 
low is not eſteemed very healthy. The caſtle of Eaft 
Cowes has been neglected; but in that of Weſt Cowes 
is conſtantly kept à garriſon, wilder the command of 
the deputy-governor of the iſland. This is a place 
_— 7. ELITE 
In the Engliſh-Channel are four other iſlands oppoſite 
this county, and ſubject to England; theſe are, Jerk 5 


much nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of 
England, are within the dioceſe of Wincheſter. They 
lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's bay, between 
Cape La Hogue in Normandy and Cape Frebelle in Brit- 


is four leagues, between that and Guernſey ſeven leagues, 
and between the ſame and Alderney nine leagues. 

Jerſey, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, lies fartheſt within 
the bay, in forty nine degrees feyen minutes north lati- 
tude, and in the ſecond 


eighty- four to the ſouth of Portland in Dorſetſhire, and 
in the time of the Romans was called Cæſarea. It is 
not above twelve miles in length, nor much above ſix 
where broadeſt, which is at the two extremities. It is 
defended by rocks and dangerous quickfands. On the 
north fide the cliffs riſe forty or fifty fathoms high, which 
render it -inaccefible'on that fide ; but on the ſouth the 


the iſland is a large tract of land once cultivated and ver 
fertile, but now a barren defart, cauſed by the weſt 
winds throwing up ſand from the bottom to the top of 
the higheſt cliffs. The higher lands are diverſified by 
gritty, gravelly, ſtony, and hne mould ; the Jower by a 
deep, rich, and heavy foil. © The middle part of the ifland 
is ſomewhat mountainous, and fo thiek planted with trees, 
chat at a diſtance it reſembles one entire foreſt, though in, 
walking through it there is hardly à thicket or any thing 
to be ſeen but hedge-rows and orchards of apple-trees. 
The valleys under theHiffs are finely watered with brooks; 
and have plenty of cattle and ſmall ſheep, with very fine 
wool, and very ſweet meat, which is aſcrived to the thort- 
neſs of the graſs.” The horfes are good for draagt 
but few fit for the ſaddle. ' The iſland produces/vayzety 
of trees, roots, and herbs; but not corn enough for the 
inhabitants, who therefore ſend for it to England and 
France, and ſometims to Datzic. - The fields are in- 
| 6P cloſed 
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the reign of queen 5 


larger ſhips ate unloaded, and the merchandize brought 
up kither in barges. The houſes are built of ſtone, he 


garriſon, and the houſes, which are hand ſome, are gene- 


towns, both named Cowes, one on the eaſt and the 
other on the weſt fide of the river of the ſame name. 


it is ſituated in fifty degrees forty-two.minutes latitude, . 


ſhips; and merchants homeward or outward bound, are 


of general rendeavous for merchant-ſhips that wait for | 


Guernſey, Aldertiey, and Sark; which, though they ie 
tany. The computed diftance between Jerſey and Sark 


nfs egree twenty-ſix minutes weſt 
longitude, eighteen miles to the welt of Normandy, and 


ſhore is almoſt level with the water. In the weſt part of 
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. 4reat mounds. of earth, raiſed from ſix to e. The ener fv 
„% - earn fa bigh,. peoportionably thick ard: mie hambles-int'a-ſpacious room,” Pane 
- - planted with quick&ts aud trees. A icamts is cmputed te 
4 £ "There is an place-in the yrorkd of the ſonte bet ban 5 chur 
"= produces ſomuch'cyder, it being computed that in-fothe F 
33 3 3 -four thouſand hogſheads, on 
F Which account, and r — F ue wine 
| and brandy, it is not worth white to ſet up malting | ts port, Ni 
'S 8 TER = 
Zone Sure is a EVER ON ; Which 
"eſt bilfy-but bas ſome ſpring near ft. are: 26" bent, Ie und ns: Helier but the bouts 
Here are abundance eng e e, the country | mes It | fort 
alſo abounds. with ſea- and the common ſorts a diſtance, and there ; nt. Brelaude, 
land- fowl, both tame and wild, eſpecially barnacles, or] paſs over to it; that the better rg oct bleaF hill to 
Soland zccle, which come only in very cold weather. contribution erected a handſome chape] Hants have by 
The partridges of this iſland have red feet and eyes, like | There is a fort here with'cann Poo poly in * town, 
a pheaſant, and feathers of various colours. I * and a ſtrong pier eee run out into th 0 ions, © 
dexd a beautiful bird; but the fcſh is not more delicate | joining chat fort, 'renders'the-harhout very. — 3 
than that of the e in England. They have ſhips can paſs within the pier without p. TOr ne 
alſo a great variety of ſea Jome-oF- which are ſeldom this port a veſſel of -a hundred and chirt 
ſeen on our coaſts. at half flood; but larger ſhips and men ef w {may 
As the air of this ind is very. healthy, thoſe of the Waker eee where is god anch LE 
inhabitants who are temperate live to a great age; but | Guernſey extends from enſf t weſt wa ef a 
the coaſt is very ſubject to ſtorms by weſterly winds, | harp and iis. thirteen-miles' and a half Sem the the 1 
| from which they have no land to ſhelter (them nearer weft'to north-eaſt, and twelve and a half, hene out. 
than North America; and there is a vaſt chain of eſt, from eaſt to weſt. Phe air is very n 
rocks about the iſland, among which the tides and cur- the ſoil naturally more rich and fertile than that * 
rents are ſo ſtrong and rapid, that the navigation is ex- ſey; but the inhabitants neglect the cultiyatio of er 
£5 le tas whos en 6 75 | land, for the ſake of commerce: they are, ho Ks he | 
ed with the coaſt. _ | ficiently ſupplied with-corn and eattle, both for thei uf. 
— kene oh are computed: to amount to 2. 80 1 of their ſſip s: Ate 
| bove twenty thou ave a mixture ngliſh and and is well fortified nature” 
French; but French is molt generally the language both: rocks, one of which — — 6 He ö 
of the pulpi it and the bar. daries in the poliſhing of Ronesy and/by various oh h 
The buildings of this iſland are generally of rag-ſtone; ; | atificers., Here is a better harbour than 4 ny in 4 
but ſome of the wealthy 8 bave their houſes | which occaſions its being morereforted to whe! * al 
fronted: with a reddiſh white ſtone, capable of being po- and; on the ſouth ſide the ſhore bends in 3 f 
liſhed like marble, and of which-there f is a rich quarry | creſcent, encloſing a bay capable of receivi * 
on a hill called Montmado. Their churches and ſome of | ſhips. The iſland is famous for a beautify] e called 
their edifices are covered with blue {late dut ee lilium-ſornienſe, the leaves of which are covered with 
dwellings are thatched. ſpangles-reſembling gold duſt. It is full of gardens and 
Tbe manufacture is knit ſtockings and caps, orchards, . whence . is ſo p lentiful, that the common 
many thouſand pair of which are weekly fold at St, Helier 2 uſe it inſtead of ſmall-k , and e "wealthy 
to the merchants. . Their principal foreign trade is to nk French wine 25 
Newfoundland, whither, panticalaryy in 4732, they ſent rde only harbour is at St. Reer le Porty/s little mar 
twenty-four ſhips ; theſe proceed from thence. tothe Me- —.—— on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſlund, which ha 
| en to Whole of their hſh. | only one long and narrow ſtreet. The mouth of the 
The chief officer is the governor, 5 hs the cuſtody; harbour is well ſet with rocks, and on each ſide defended | 
of his majefty's caſtles, with the command of the garri- | by a caſtle, one called the old Caſtle, andthe other Caftle 
. ſons and che militia of the country, which conſiſts of two | Cornet. At this town generally reſides the governor of 
troops of horſe- guards, and five regiments of foot, in | the iſland, who has the command of the gart fon in thi 
which are included all the men in the iſland. The civil and all the other caſtles. ; Phe harbdur has a good road, | 
government is adminiſtered by a bailey „ aſſiſted by twelve; from whence ſhips may ſail with any wind, and from the 
Jurats. They have here alſo what they call an aſewbly! road paſs. under the guns of the caſtle to the pier, clot 
of the ſtates, which reſembles in miniature the Pie up to the town. This pier is à noble work fonned of 
of Great Britain. | valt ſtones, joined together. with great art and regularity: 
"The iſland is divided into twelve pariſhes, which. are it is not only a ſeeurity to the ſhips, but being contiguous 
fo Jaid out that each has a communication with the ſea ; tothe town, is handſomely paved at the top with large 
theſe are ſubdivided into. fifty-two vintaines, ſo called ſmooth. Hag-ſtenes,: guarded with parapets, and being of 
from the number of twenty houſes, which each is ſuppoſed pf Bt length and breadth, forms la pleaſant walk, it 
to have formerly contained, juſt as in England ten houſes ording a free proſpect of the ſea and the neighbouring 
anciently made a tything. The Fin places in the: iſlands,/, Cornet caſtle, which commands both the town 
iſland are, and the harbour, ſtands on a roek, is ſeparated from the 
„ he capital, i is ſeated i in the bay of St, N land by an arm of the ſea no leſs than ſix hundred yards 
where it has a harbour and a ſtone pier. Its ſituation i is wide, and not tordable but at oy water i in ee ſpring 
both commodious. and pleaſant, having the ſea on the | tides.” | 
ſouth-weſt, with a full proſpect of the road for ſhips, and |. Alderney is about eight miles in avs aa hs L 
- hills on the north that ſhelter it from the cold; on the * 9 of all theſe iſlands to nee 
bottom of theſe hills are meadows refreſhed by a  rivulet, which it is ſeparated; by a narrow: ſtreight called t the Rate 
that enters the ſtreets and the very houſes, fo that the of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage in ſtormy 
water is eaſily brought up by buckets let down through | weather, when the two currents meet, otherwiſe it i 
a trap-door, or by pumps. Another large hill projects ſafe, and has depth of water. for the largeſt ſhips. | 
in a manner over the town, and has an agreeable walk | The iſland is healthy, and fruitful both in corn and 
and an extenſive proſpect. The town conliſts of above | paſture; 5 but has only one church and one town, in 
four hundred houſes, and the ſtreets are wide and well [which are about two hundred houſes, and athouſand in- 
paved. The ſeat of juftice ſtands i in a Jarge ſquare, with ab nes The iſland is a dependence of Guernſey, 10 
handſome ſtructures n each fide. Its market, which is on | has but one harbour to the ſouth, called Crabbie, — 
Saturday, reſembles a fair, it being reſorted to by peo- ble 


is at a conſiderable diſtance from the town, and capable 
ple from all parts of the iſland. The town is chiefly in- 2 only ſmall veſſels. From hence to the welt 
habited by ſhop-keepers, artificers, and retailers of wgeor, 1.2 of rocks extending three Is which has 
it wanting ſcarce any thing t that is Se neceſſary or con- | eve eddies are dreadful x to mariners, W ho call ahem 
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te. or Serke, another MN land lant on 
* 
4 an — ae ure phyſicians in the Hand, it is com- 
EEC ˙—— oe 
15 ontaind fix fine ſprings, and thus foil, though for the 

Gerber god ſandy; ee ate Ae ve. 
g *ſaries for its inhabitants, and par ticularlybezrs all Finds 
c roots, as turnips, Carrots, e. and is Well ftocked with 
| © -1e-trees; of Which is made encellent cyder: it alſo 
fp” es moſt kinds of grain 3 but not in 4 Ektracr- 
linary quantity. Their paſture is ſhort, though exceed- 

ſweet, and therefore they have fine mutton; but no 
an are ſufficient to ſupply _ — 1 
Fer, e land als abounds in c, lard, 
woodcocks, teal; and other wild fowl; and the cliff 


more cows than 


| pigeons, at ſome ſeaſons, almoſt cover the whole iſland. 
| by rabbits they have great plenty, and alſo of a Va 
TCT ͤ GS 


- 
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The trade here extends no further than an to Briſtol wal 


ſme of the weltern ports, and the chief if not the only 
— in the iſland is knitting of ſtockings, gloves, 
und waiſtcoats, in which the men, women en, and children 
ne employed. Theſe they trade with to the ports of 
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England, and return with neceſſaries; for hi- un 
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e its Situation; dr ge Ne "Air, Sel, 
3 Rivers, and principal Towns; ; with > particuler 
een e e ee 
DERKSHIRE is bounded on the north by the Thames, 
D which divides it from Buckinghainſhire and Oxford- 
* faire; on the eaſt by Middletex and Surry; on the fouth 
by. Hampſhire; and on the weſt by Wiltthire and Glou- 
deſterſhire. It is thirty-nine miles in length, twenty- 
nine in breadth, and a hundred and twenty in cireum- 
ference, containing about ſeventeen thouſand houſes, 
| eybty-five thouſand inhabitants, ſurty- two vicarages, a 
bundred and forty pariſhes, ſix hundred and ſevefity-one 


SS 

: 
£ £ 
N 


- and twelve market-to-wCwss. 


The whole county is divided into twenty hundreds, 
ind ſends nine members to parliament, namely, two for 
. the —_ two for New Windfor, two for Reading, 
two for Wallingford, and one for Abingdon 


Ibe air is generally exceeding healthy, the ſoil very 


fertile, where cultivated, and the whole county, which 
is one of the moſt pleaſant in England, is well ſtocked 
ith cattle and timber, particularly with oak and beech 
in the weſtern parts, and in Windſor foreſt; which alſo 
abounds with wild- fowl and other game. The weſtern 
part is the moſt fruitful, eſpecially what is called the 
ae of White-horſe, ſo named from the bare fide of a 
chalky hill, made to repreſent that animal, which, leſt 
it ſhould loſe its ſhape, the neighbouring -inhabitants 
once 4 year take ſome pains in trimming it, and then 
conclude the day with merrim ent. 
I be chief produce of the county is corn of all kinds, 
particularly barley, they havin great crops in the above 


rae, of which they make conſiderable: quantities of malt, 


- The rivers Thames, and Kennet, the one on the north 
and the other on the ſouth ſides of the county, ſupply 
1:7 fiſh eſpecially fine large trout rand cray-fiſh, 
[tis faid that land in this county bears a better price than 
ui any other at the ſame diſtance from London. Its prin- 
= Rs conſiſt of woollen cloth, ſail- cloth, 
d malt. | H $1 ; +8379} f n. 5 3 
 - The rivers of Berkſhire are the Thames, which it 
Agreat ſervice in conveying. its produce to London. 
ne Kennet, which at Reading 
a and ten tons burthen, and is navigable as 


high as Newbury; and the Lamburn, which indeed 
very ſmall, . contrary an | 


ix lang, is always higheit in and gra- 
rally decreaſes a F hn, Aotver, ab rs 


. 


{| wards biſhop of Wincheſte 


receives barges of 2 


ut, contrary to the other rivers* of 


half the market is kept every; Saturday, and is plentifully | 
ſupplied with corn, meat, fiſh, and all other proviſions. -- 
Many gentlemen of fortune and family conſtantly re- 
fide in the town and its neighbourhood. The duke of St. 
Alban's has a handſome large houſe on the eaſt part of the 


town, with pleaſant gardens that extend to the park; and 


ariety | at the ſouth ſide of the town is the houſe of the honour- 


able Sir Edward Walpole, a neat regular ftruQure, with 
large gardens beautifully laid out and deſigned, where 
marſhal Belleiſle reſided while priſoner in England. 
This town is moſt celebrated for its eaſtle, the delight- 
ful palace of the Engliſh monarchs. It was firſt built for 
a hunting-ſeat by William the Conqueror, ſoon after his 
gr eſtabliſhed on the throne. It was greatly improved 
by 'Fletwy I. who added, many additional buildings. 
ur ſucceeding ſovereigns reſided in this ſtructute til! 
king Edward III. employed William of Wickham, aſter- 
to rebuild the whole, which 


I, 


Ide accompliſhed, and encloſed it with a ſtrong wall. 


Great additions were, however, made to the caftle b 
ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly by Edward IV. 
Henry VII. and VIII. Elizabeth, and Charles II. This 
laft prince entirely repaired the caſtle, and as he kept his 
court there during the ſumjner ſeaſon, he ſpared no er- 
pence in rendering it worthy" the royal reſidence. 
This venerable caſtle is divided into two courts, or 
wards, with a large round tower between them. The 
"whole contains above twelve acres of ground, and has 
many towers and batteries for its defence, It is ſituated 
upon a high hill, which riſes by a gentle aſcent, and 
enjoys a moſt delightful proſpect: in the front is a wide 
and extenſive vale, adorned with meadows and corn- 
fields, with groves on each fide, and the Thames wind- 
ing through it; and behind are every where hills covered 
with woods, as if deſigned by nature for game and 
hunting. On the declivity of the hill is a fine terras faced 
with a rampart of free-ſtone eighteen hundred and ſeventy 
feet in length, which is one of the nobleſt walks in 
Europe, both with reſpe to its ſtrength, its grandeur 
and the fine and extenſive proſpect over the Thames 6 
the adjacent country on every ſide, where, from the va- 
riety of fine villas ſcattered about, nature and art ſeem 
to vie with each other in beauty. From this terras you 
enter a ſine park, which ſurrounds the palace, and is called 
che little park, to diſtinguiſh it from another much larger. 
Ibis little park is four miles in (circumference, and fur- 
rounded by a brick wall. The turf is of the moſt beau- 
tiful green, and it is adorned with many ſhady walks, 


- 1* ' [eſpecially that called Queen Elizabeth's, which on ſum- 


mer evenings is frequented by the beſt company. This 
park is well ſtocked with deer and other game, and the 
lodge at the farther end is a delightful habitation. 
To return to the caſtle.” I upper court is a ſpa- 
cious and regular ſquare, containing on the north ſide the 
royal apartments and St. George's hall; on the ſouth and 
eaſt ſides are the royal apartments, thoſe of the prince of 
Wales, and the great officers of ſtate; and in the cen- 
ter of the area is an equeſtrian ſtatue in copper of king 
Charles II. in the habit of one of the Cæſars, ſtanding on 
a' marble pedeſtal. The round tower, which forms the 
welt fide of this upper court, contains the governor's . 
apartments: it is built on the higheſt part of the mount, 
and there ts an aſcent to it by a large flight of ſtone ſteps: 
theſe apartments are ſpacious and noble, and among the 
reſt is a guard-room or magazine of arms. 


as the winter approaches, till at laſh 


The lower court is larger than: the other, and is in a 
manner divided into two parts by St. George's chapel, 
1 which 
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f po « that chapel, wi 
7 be are the houſes of 'the poor 191 


| terras. 'The entrance tht 


_ preſented-entreati 


of Portugal, 3 
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veprefanted 


| the former are adorn 
; Ferne maſters. 


| cieling is painted the affembly of the 
it is hung with tapeſtry repreſenting the 


ters after Angelo, and ſeveral 6 other pieces by the. ns 
maſters. 1 


flowered velvet, made in Spitalfielgs by 


| portraits of the moſt celebrated' beauties in 


od a great number of fine paintings, among whi 
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8 gende | in the center. ; QF inner 

are the tments ori N and jr fl 
gl were. '6f the minor cartons, e 1 2 

other officers; and on the ſouth and N the | 
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its of Windſor 
Ala ts in the üpper court are alt 
termed the ſtar-bullding, from a ſtar and garter, in gold f w 
in the middle of thie ſtrüctute, on the outhde.next- the 
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drink dae is 701 5 itms, | 
autifully range 115 various forms. On 
the cieling is a 5 perſon of queen e : 


Chart, F ſeated on a globe, 
9 Frugal, with the four 
king; 15 eir ſeveral offer- | 


Hp ts of he cieling are heathen | 


bearing the arms 51 E 
and viſions of th 
> and on Wen 


iving freedom to Eur 55 the figures of 
Perſeus anf Andromeda. The . | Upeliry, which was. 
made at Bruſſels, and fet uf ng Charles * 5 repre- 
ſents the ſeaſons of the year; J ant 1 this room and all 


ed with ſeyeral pictures by. the 
i J bag 281 2 
The next is the queen 8 PENAL To where on — 4 
and goddeſſes: 
twelve months of 
the year, and adorned with pictures of EY and his daugh- | 


9 125 
On che e of FE Para king ee 1 


: * i 4 


In woe geen“ bed: chiinker tue ed of Bee is of rich 
order of qu 


which re dee the harveſt ſea- 
ſon, was alſo made at 4 gas The cicling is painted | 
with the ſtory of Diana and End mion, and thę room 
'adorned with the Na of the Holy Family, by Ras | 
phael; Herod's 8 Giulio Romane; ; and vdich 
and Holofernes, by G ald. 

The next is the room of beauties, ſo named from. the 
the reign. of 
king Charles II. They are fourteen in Number, and al} 
original paintings, by Sir Peter Lely. 

Seen Elizabeth's, or the x ATR is adorned | 


Anne, and'the tapeſtry, 


:are, Rome i in flames, by Giulio Romano; the podl-o 

Betheſda, Tintoret ; a Roman family, by .Titian ; 
and two ufurefs, an admired piece, by the famous 
blackſmith of Antwerp. There is here likewiſe queen 


Caroline s china-choſet, filled with a great variety of eu- 


in the ſtaireaſe pf 


| order, attended by England, Scotland, and Ire} 
| vernment is ſi re, by 


gence, dent dewn Revellivna 
is an aſcent; by five. eps of fine marble, to which the 


| Ae is finely 


of our Saviour's raiſing 
ee ras pally, and euere rde by Vemio. 1 


1 [and 


T +55 1 


1K. 2. — aa hich Wan for 

Baur of jthe. moſt illuſtrous order of 5 - 
not, however, to. by pH, beingonsol the nhl: 
rted | rooms..in Europe: In a large oval in the center 
cieling king Charles II. is repreſented in the Wee 


ligion and Plenty hold a crown over his head; R N 


Religion and Etern 
Fortitude, Fer ity, While 


and Pru- 
Fechon. To thethron, 


painter has added five more, With fuch nz a8 to 
deceive, the ſight, and induce the ſpectator to think them 
— real. This noble room is a hundred aud Aan 
feet in length, and the whole north ſide is taken up 
the triumphal entry of Edward the Black Printe, — 
Edward III. the founder of the order of the Garter, i; 
ſeated on a throne Aiving the Eafitive kings of Franc 
and Scotland, 

The king — leſs richly adorned: on the 
our Lord's Aſcenſion; the 
| altar-piece is 2 with a noble painting oſ the Lal. 
Supper, and the north ſide with the repreſentation 1 
Laxatus from theidead, his ci 


curtains, and furniture; arg of crimſon velvet; 
e beautiful carved! wort is dune by Gibbm. 
St. Gearge's' chapel has always been eſteemed for it 
| neatneſs — and in particular the ſtone roof is 

| accounted an excellent: piece of ' workmanſhip; but what 
| appears -moſt worthytof-notice: is the choir: on each fide 
che moſt noble ordered the:'Garter, with the helmet, 

mantling, creſt, and ſurord of each knight ſet up over tis 
ſtall, on a canopy of antient carving curiouſty wrought; 


and over the canopy is ajlixed the the banner or arms of each 
kni ht properly Liaone ow fills and on the back of the 
falls are the titles of the wich their arms neatly 


vil > >. + v4 * , 


engraved and blanoned on co 
be ſovereignig ſtall is on the right hand of the a | 
trance into che choir, and is-covered with purple veſt 
 apd.icloth of gold, and has a canopy and complete furni- 
hip ef ihe ſame rich materials; i banner is lihrwiſe of 
velvet, and his mantling of cloth of gold. The prince 
b N is * the: left, dut has no 3 from Utoſe of 
en þ all _—_— we | 


220 07: 


and of the nodiliey, ſome of 2 are v 
Having now finiſhed our deſcription of 
we' ought to take fome notice of che gre 
foreſt: the former lies on the ſouth ſide of the town, 2nd 
opens by à noble Toad in a direct line to the top . a de- 
[lightful hill at near three miles diſtance. *Fhis n 
Jeads through 2 double plantation of trees on each 5 e 
the ranger's lodge, the teſidenoe of the late dukeof — 
berland, who greatly improved the nature! beauties oaks 
park, and .by large plantations, extenſive lawns : 
canals, and Tivers, rendered this villa an habitation 6h 
thy of a prince; | 'Fhiis park is fourteets miles in ci 
ference, well ſtocked with deer and” 2 5 
foreign beaſts and birds. The new erected wings 
Shrub's hill s adorged:bendath* With a beau oo 
landſcape; a noble piece of water, produced at a g Ys 
pence from a ſmall ſtream, capable of 09 2 
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| ir here three churches, which are St. 


terials. Here are alſo two large 
that of the Quakers. Reading contains about eight N 
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viſe very reaſonable. Part of Newbury 
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royal bighneſs erected! a ſand virgins which the b telle un were nartyred 
e eee ad ner cke Tho vow ent thorough: Fir pct 
4 ern S410 #1 T'E 447” ex 42 man ith 
| Tie ike als ready improved indo ot, which — poor ings note gr Brun Wen n Pm 
| coins to the par en rendered famous where- Wallingford is an agen n and well built . 
P'r che Engliſh tongue is underſtood, by the pen of che ae r de be the wilt of rge, mie tends 


raed Pope. It is indeed: 


darren and uncdul⸗ 
raced, yet is finely diverſified! with hille 


e ſhall mc o—_ 1% e pron and, 


ty-<five: to I of Briſtol 3 00 
is ſo near the Thames, that the largeſt berg 
they uſe may come up to the town-brid = 
haye wharfs to load and unload them. The inhabitants 
carry on 1 great trade, which chiefly confiſts in this 
oh to and from London; and: they have 
E 
ton of the rought eir rges rom London, 
particularly _ falt, grocery-wares, oils, and all heavy 
goods. By theſe barges they ſend from hence to Lon- 
don preat quantiries of 'malt, meal, and | rag 22 
Mary's, St. Lau- 
tence's, and St. Giles a, built of flint and ſquare ones in 
the quincunx Faſhion, wich tall towers of the fame ma- 
-houfes, beſides 


ſand people, Tay a lirtle E * 897 rent. of over 


the Thames. 
This town. Md bern ye Gele -inwhich the 


parliament of England has been ſometimes bel J it ſtood | 


in 2 fine ſituation; and no ie ure ſtill viſible, : 


built of lit: the walls remain are about ei 


ſeet thick, though the ſtone that ſaced them io gone. | * 


There are many remnants of arched vaults, and the ab- 
bey gate is yet pretty entire. This ſtructure was built 
by kin Hey on an old abbey formerly erected by a 


» their monuments are not now to he found, The town 


A 
| 1 1 held for 

' and nt ee any rd ee | __ 1 N 
N vt f 296 dE TERINY of N Aches, and four drawebridg "Ft Ks 
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tho / affizes are ſbmetimes there, the quarter- 


, over which is a e of nineteen 


ſurrounded 
with a wall a mile and à h: 


| a ſtrong caſtle, but it is 0 demolithed, It had like- 
wiſe Gar Fele dunner but two o them, were de- 


ee during the civil wars, It has 4 
dſome market-houſe, in in which the magiſtrates 


—.— _ other public meetings of the coun 
— dee et It has ; ftately 'market-houſe bu 
i 

Here are alſo two churches; and the town cpnſiſts of ſe- 
verdl well built ſtreets, which center in an open and fpa- 
cious place, where the corn- market is kept. 
tants make g t quantities of malt, — they fend iti 
barges to London. ' Here is a good free-ſchool, and a 
charity-fchool founded hg ” The corporation con- 
fiſts of 4 mayor, two 

place was famed alte, ee 0 of the 
antiene D 


ee s Er. 2. 


ee Pts wb "$i 40. En 5 
b er . oy! 1 22 — 77 


Rivers, Divifeons, Fc. and . 4 
. lion f nn 1 


on N 


eaſt 24 85.5 


es, and other officers. 

Newbury is ſituated fi miles from London; in a 
molt fruitful plain, watered by the river Kennet, which is 
made navigable up to the town. The ſtreets are ſpacious, 
nd the market- place large, in which is fold'a 
of corn, and it contains ig halt in which the buſineſs of 


erned by a mayor, ans enden | twelve *. Hampſhire; on 3 5 ſouth-weſt 7 e 5 


on the north-weſt and north by Gloveeſerire Its length 
from north to fouth is near fty-four miles, its breadth 
from eaſt to welt thirty-eight, and it is about a hundred 
and forty-two in circumference. AE 

The air. is ſweet and healthy, though 


the corporation is tranfacted. It is go byu mayor, 
bigh-ſteward, aldermen, and burgeſſes, It has a charity- 
ſchool for forty boys, and the ace . noted preg 

trout and cray-tiſh : all forts of proviſions ate here 
is known by 
the name of Speenham - land, it out of the ruins 2 
an old town called Spine, the remains of which join to 
Newbury,in reſpect to which it was called New Borough, 
and for thortnets Newbury. This town was antientl 
ry famous for making woollen cloth, and the people 
nw are generally employed in ma ſlralloons. 

Here lived the famous Jack of Newbury, the greateſt | 
clothier in England, he having a hundred looms at 
— in his own houfe. He flourithed in the reign of 


ty VIII. and marched at the htad of a hundred of 


bon men, all cloathed in one uniform; and maintain 
abe die own expenee, to the battle of Flodden-ficld, 
re he behaved with great bravery. 
ear this town were fought two bl battles be- 
frees, * army of king Charles I. and the ——— 8 

M * e king himſelf being pteſent at both. 

— enhead is an antient town, twelve miles from 
— and twenty-eight from London, under the go- 
out of BY a high- te ward, a mayor, and ten atdermen, 
5 * = they annually ele two bridge- maſters, to 

8 e large timber bridge which here croffes the 
Vo = the x repair of which the town has three trees 

7 owed them out of Windfor foreſt. Maiden- 


fad bs 2 be ſo called "ou one of the eleven thou- 


| rally hilly and woody ; in the ſouthern it is rich and fer- 
| 1555 in the middle it chiefly conſiſts of downs, that af- 
1f 


Y | wool, wood, and None ; of this laſt there are excellent 


on the hills in winter ; but it is mild during that ſeaſon 
in the vates. The land in the northern parts is gene- 


the beſt paſture for ſheep ; and in the valleys, which 
divide the 30 ne are abundance of corn - fields and rich 


meadows. In ſome ine pla s is found knot-graſs near twenty 
feet in length, with which hogs are fed, eſpecially about 
Market Lavington. Its chief commodities are | 


quarries at Chilmark, on the banks of the river Nadder, 
where ſome of the ſtones are twenty Views. k in 1 and 
four in thickneſs, without a flaw. manu- 
factures are thoſe relating to the cloathing 199 — 2 
The prin ow rivers in Wiltſhire are the U; pper and 
Lower Avon, 
the Kennet. "The Upper Avon riſes near the center of 
the county, and running fouthward enters Hampſhire. 
The Lower Avon riſes in the northern edge of Wiltſhire, 


75 5 Malmſbury, and at length enters Somerſetſhire. 
a 


dder riſes in the ſouth-weſt part of the county, 
and flowing eaſtward to n there joins the Avon. 
The Willy has its ſource on the weſtern fide of Wilt- 
ſhire, and running towards the ſouth-eaſt falls into the 
Nadder, near Sal ibury ury. The Bourne has its ſpring in 
the eaſtern Iimits of Wiltſhire, and runni 
ward joins the Avon a little beJow Sali 3 and the 
Kennet has its ſource near the middle of the county, 
and running eaſtward enters Berkſhire. Thus is all Wilt⸗ 


ſhire ſuppied with rivers, which not only afford Lee 
6 


enty 


It is ſeated on 


e-ſchoot, and 
the 3 it being governed by a mayer, bur- 
a + Wiebe ell built town; where te 


The inhabi. | 


nine n This 


ſomething ſharp 


Nadder, the Willy, the „ ee and 


to the Om. | 


in circumference, and hack 


rs, 070 which is « large hall for the aſſcres. 
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than finely "adorned. The following ines 


Wilton houſe is ſituated in a pleaſant vale, with the 


o 


* N tin 21111: 8; 8 * Arte 


his SELF Ns 12 in the dioceſe of Saliſb 


2 Uta MAW ho ket towns, a hundred and ſeven 
a ' ; hat 19, iſhes;, and: - nine 


foure par 
tis divided into twenty nine 
Fa LED . 
Tp ee inhabir 
rey-four member . e e 


3 


7 


confluence of the riyers, Avon and Willy, eighty-four | 5 
miles from London ;: it xoſe 75 A the ruins of Oid Sa- 
rum, W which ſta ſtands on Lia hi to the north of this. 
City, which 1s large, Well bu bent very ' pleaſant; bout 
its founders ſeem jo have. run from one extreme to ano: 
ther, for as the old city was in great want gf water, | 
is has rather too much, the water running through the 


middle of every 5 8 in channels linet with brick. The 2 the moſt E 
1 4 5 IS 1 


height of its ſpire, hieh is 
Wer England, it being four fene 
ee 121 11 "eek from the ground, 
ſo exceeding thin at the upper part of the ſpire, that, 
upon a view made by the late Sir Chriſtopher Wren, they 
were found to be leſs than five inches thick; on which 
that great architect ordered it to be ſtrengthened with 
bands of iron plates, which have ſo effectua ly ſecured it, 
that it is. ſaid by. the \beſt arehitects to be ſtronger now 
than when it was firſt built. 2 1 venerable 1 gs is 
in. 15550 form of a croſs,) and e oft aft 
- but the work Ay "the i inf de i is not e to the 
| ts decorations without. The painting in the choir 
is mean, it being probably performed when that art N. 
but in its infancy in this kingdom; but the Carvil 
well executed, However, the author of the Tour throu; 
Great Britain obſerves, that it; is rather a fine rough 


number of its windows, pillars, ay | gates. ol — 15 


1 2 3 


As. many days as in one year there be, Eee 
80 many windows in one church we ee ; 1 $354, 
As many matble pillars there appear, ek : | 
As there are hours throughout the VO year; 5 


As many as moons one year do view: 
Strange tale to tell, yet not Nerd ſtrange than tue! 


There are ſome. very fine 1 bauen in this chuck 
particularly i in what is called the Virgin Mary's chapel, 
is a noble one of the late duke and ducheſs o Somerſet. 
The Cloyſter i is a hundred and ſixty feet ſquare, and the 
3 cloyſter thirty feet wide. Over the eaſt part of the | 
oyſter 18. actors n library. The cathedral, with the 
| 80 adjoining, where the prebendaries live, make a noble | 
a ance. The chapter- houſe is an octogon no leſs 
than a hundred and fifty feet in circumference, yet the 
roof has no other ſupport in the center than a ſmall 
marble pillar. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, re- 
corder, aldermen, &c. and the town-houſe, which makes 
à noble appearance, is adorned. with a very f fine original 
picture of queen Anne, done by Dahl. 
Wilton, an antient borough town, once ſo Fonfider 
dle that it gave name to the county, ſtands near the 
junction of the Nadder with the Willy, ſeven miles from 
 Saltbury, and eighty- ſix from London. It is governed 
a mayor, a recorder, five aldermen, three capital bur- 
elle eleven common-councilmen ; ſends two mem-. 
to parliament, and is the place where the knights | 
of the ſhire are choſen. It has a manufacture of car- 
pets, which is carried to great perfection, and many 
of the carpets made there, being very beautiful, are 
ſold in London at a good price. af 


town of Wilton on one U and a ſpacious park on the | 
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ble ſtatue of Venus, of 


Saliſbury, 0 g dk. pleaſant ſeated e 5 off; by 


and Ls Ye walls are | green is ſupported by:beautiful, pillars, and adorned with 


i 


| E dice to the corn. 1 95 nch | 
ge preju dul, . 
che numerous flocks of ſheep all round are a pleaſing 


4 | hilts, e thrown up over graves; alſo, the remains of temples 
and Daniſh. camps and fortifications.” But the greatet 


ene * -the>countey ard Wikes.s nab 5 
column of borphyry, on the top of e a = 85 
ent. worlawanſkip, The 
houſe is - Are building deſigned by the cele. 
brated Inigo Jones, and thennoerms ate adbrned with the 2 
malt be utifuf ſtatitentand naintings. The great grome.. 
crical-ſtair-caſe has been deſetwediy-Admired, it bei ng the 
firſt of che kind!ire England 3/and the grand Apartmem 

a ſuperb | wn ece of architecture, particularly the e. un, 
which is fixty fert long thirth Righ, and: thirty bib? 5 
ce When you have entered theſe grand apartments, ſays 


». Marlh: rum; 'Wo cog Baſt 2 | <<. a late writer, ſuah varieties ſtrike u 
_ g<{hall, C I Be ding dez Lade, Malmfpury, Chips | 5 rr to which chan bn Wa cas 
4 penham, Devizes, 5 ne, W Welthury, Penn, | 6 ou fee: ſeveral :rooms:Adoittied with Paintin G, ſo 
aud D nton. principal places in een e thatabuleave/them with elbe. 
are the followin Kante; and — mother way} Jou are called 


a vaſt col ion af buſts: and & pieces of the 

ee both Greek and Roman. At one 
%. ad e the Srand ronm .is che celebrated f family pi hie. 

2 containing thirteen Ligures 1; AS . as dhe i. 

Fhis room is alſo adorned Wicha gr Sr reat number of fimily 
Ini a at word Ich 1s ven ebodz y 1 * = 

In moſt of the apartments the marble, 2 
all earved lh, 
re les, and pictures, 
loggio in the bowling 


with many curious ſtatu 
by, the greateſt 3 


niches ad ſtatues. The grotte has its front curiouſly 
enrued, :and-all-the inſide is With marble; it has 
black col umns of the Ionic order, with 0 white 
marble, and four fine bhaſſo relievos frem Florence. 
The front of the houſe next the gardens is 'eftecmed 
one of the beſt pieces of the celebrated 2 and 
15-2 hundred and: ninety-four fest in length. 
mo- dens are on che ſouth hide of che, Hout, ma — 
| beyond the river, à branch of which, runs through a par 
of them. To the ſouth of the gardens is the great park, 
which reaches beyond the vale, and the view opens into 
$ | Saliſbury- plain. Here is alſo a hare warren, as it is call. 
ed, which: bas been for many years a, ſanQuary for, the 
ares; but the neighbouring gentlemen complain that it 
ſpoils their ſport; for if they put up-A;hare, within two 
three miles of;it, ſhe abr uns to the Warren, and 
an end is put to their purſuit: > theſe animals are i 


Saliſbury-plain is very deligh 


light, and it is not uncommon for theſe flocks to contain 
from three tg five;thouſany, all belonging to ane man. 
On this plain ate a great number of barrows, or lit 


and the traces of many old Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, 


cur oh in this county is, that noble monument of anti- 
quity called Stone-henge, which Inigo Jones endeavout- 
ed to prove 2 to be the.remains of a temple of the Tuſcan 
order, built by the Romans to the god Ccelum, or Ter- 
minus; but, the learned Dr. Stukeley has Sodexo: 
to prove it to be a temple built by = | 
It received its name: 00 the Saxon Rode-hengeme, 8 
hanging. rocks; and in Yorkſhire hanging rocks are fil 
called henges.... e 

Stone-henge is fituated i in \ Saliſbury-plain, 10 821 
the north of aliſbury. It has the river Avon to of 
and a brook that runs into the Willy on the welt, u. 
ſtreams encompaſs it half round, at the diſtance of Fat 
miles, forming as it were a Se area of four Ti 
miles-diameter, encompaſſed by gentle acclivities, * 
antiquity 8 Ang the PONY of a bill, which riſe 
a very gentle a 

e diſtance o about half 4 mile it has aft 11 
auguſt appearance, and as you advance nearer, 
u guſt ere 8 on "the north-eaſt ſide, where the iT 
of this wonderful ſtructure are my perfect, it 
eye in an aſtoniſhing meaſure. It 1s encompalſ) vi 
circular ditch, and after this is dy ou proc: N 
dred and ei ht feet to the work itſelf, Which 15 dul 

and eight, cet in diameter. When we (08 1 ih 
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„ing, fays DF; Stuk&ley, wliether on foot or on horſe- 
« pack, and caſt our eyes on the yawning? ruins, we 
« zre ſtruck with an'extatic reverie; which! none can 
« deſcribe, and they only can be ſenſible of that feel it. 
« When we advance farther, the dark part of the pon- 
« derous impoſts over our heads, the chaſm of ſky be- 
5 tween the jambs of the cell, the odd conſtruction of 
a the whole, and the greatneſs of every party ſurprizes. 
« If you look upon the perfect part, yo fancy entire 
« quarries mounted up into the air: if upon the rude 
« \>rock below; you ſee, as it were, the bowels of x 
mountain turned inſide outward,”?,- 7 
I The flones are ſuppoſed to have been brought from 
he Grey Wethers, upon Marlborough- downs, which is 


{xtcen miles diſtant from the place; but the difficulty | 
in bringing them hither muſt appear inconceivable; The 


tone at the upper end of the cell, which. is fallen; down 
and broken in half, is, according to Dr, Hales, twenty- 
re feet in ung ſeven in breadth, and at a medium 
three and an half in thickneſs, and amounts to ſix hun- 
ded and twelve cubic feet. Rude as the work ſeems, 
there is not a ſtone that has not felt more or leſs the 
chiſſel. The uptight ſtones are made to diminiſhi a little 


every way, by whigh-nieans the impoſts project two feet 


{even inches, which is wery conſiderable” in a height of 
eighteen feet, On the top of each of the upright ſtones 
js a tenon ten inches and a half in diameter, and made 
exaclly to fit the mortiſes made in the impoſts. On the 
outſide the impoſts are rounded a little, to humour the 
circle, but within'they-are- ftrajght and make @ polygon 
ol thirty ſides, which, without im 8 the 
| work, adds to its ſtrength. The height of the uprights | 


FEY 


and impoſts is ten cubits, and an half, the uprights being | 


n 


nine cubits, and the impoſts one and a half. 
Of this outer circle, which in its perfection conſiſted 
of ſixty ſtones, thirty uprights, and thirty impoſts, there 
are ſeventeen uprights. left ſtanding, eleven of which 
remain contiguous by the grand entrance, which is ſome- 
what wider than the reſt, with five impoſts upon them. | 
One upright at the back of the temple leans upon a ſtone 
of the inner cirele, and fix others lie upon the ground 
whole or in/ pieces. Some what more than eight feet from 
the inſide of this exterior circle is another of forty ſmaller; 
tones, without any impoſts, which, with the outer 
circle, form as it were a circular portico. Theſe are a 
cubit thick; and four cuhits and a half in height, being 
© every way half of the outer uprights. Of theſe nineteen 
xe left; of which eleven are only, ſtanding. .. But be- 
ſides this outer portico, which is three hundred feet in 
circumference, there is an inner one, Which originally 
compoſed about two-thirds of an oval; the outer part of. 
this is formed of certain compages of ſtones, wWwhich Dr. 
Stukeley calls triithons, becauſe each of theſe compages 
is formed of twa upright ſtones, with an impoſt on the 
top. The ftones of which theſe. trilithons are compoſed 
are really ſtupendous, and cannot fail of filling the be- 
holder with ſurprize. Theſe ſtones diminiſh very much 
towards the top, probably to takę off from their weight, 
and they riſe in height and beauty of the ſtones from the 
lower end on each ſide next the principal entrance tothe 
upper end, and are, upon a medium, twenty feet high; 
but the impoſts on the top are all of the ſame ſize. 
On the inſide of the oval is a leſſer oval of nineteen 
ones, ſomewhat of a pyramidical form; theſe are two 


ket fix inches in breadth, one fopt and ap half thick, and 
upon a medium eight feet high z they _ in, height a8 
they approach the upper end of this encloſuxe. The ſpace 
Within it has been called the adytum, or he Holyo holies, 
it being ſuppoſed that none entered ON druids, or 
Britiſh prieſts, who offered their ſacrifices on the altar at 
the upper end. - This altar is compoſed of a kind of blue 
coarſe marble, twenty inches. thick, four feet broad, and, 
according to Mr. Webb, ſixteen feet in length. All the 
ſtones added together, with which this Laus temple was ; 
built, make juſt a hundred and forty. This is the ſo- 
_ — the mighty problem that has much perplexed 
lov. er en $1 1 
As the moſt early method of building temples, ſays our 
author, was to make them open at the top, this is a proof 
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ing the Deity to pretend to confine him within a limited 


ſpace, could not caſily.invent a grander deſign for ſacred 
| purpoſes,” Here indeed 
ined, but with the utmoſt freedom. Here the preſence 
of the Deity is intimated, but not bounded; ' _ 


On the downs, about two or three miles from Marl- _ 


' borough, are abundance of looſe ſtones, lying ſcattered 
_ _ 3 as the ſame kind with thoſe of Stone- 
| henge, and ſome larger: are called by the country 
people the Grey Dr W as a dibSc- 
not unlike ſheep ſtraggling upon the downs. They are 
found to be a fort of white marble; and lie upon the ſur- 
face of the-carth in infinite numbers, and of all d - 
ſions. They are looſe and detached 


*1» 11 {+4 j 


Between Marlborough and Newbury is Savernack fo- 
reſt; which is about twelve miles in circumference, well 


ſtocked with deer, and rendered delightful by the many 
viſtas cut through the woods and coppices with which it 


. ſtar in 2 rw near the middle of the foreſt, where the 
late earl of Aileſbury, to whom it belonged, prepared the 
ground for erecting an octagon tower, whole ſides were 
to correſpond with the viſtas; through one of which 
have a view of the ſeat at about two miles diſtance called 
Tottenham, from a park of that name, in which it is 


ſituated, contiguous to this foreſt. This is a ſtately edi- 


ice, erected after the model and under the direction of 


has added the elegance of the Italian. The houſe has 


four towers and four fronts, each differently beautified ; 


to which are now added four wings, in which are rooms 
lection of ſeveral thouſand volumes in all | 
eſpecially. the modern. The beau and delight of 
the buildings are much augmented, by the > canals, 
the ſpacious and well-planted walks; which wlich it i 


gf ſtate, a noble and capacious library, containing a col- 


from. the bottom of hills that keep off the eaſtern winds, 
in a rick ſoil, eighty-nine miles to the weſt of London. 
It is a large town, conſiſting chiefly of two long parallel 


ſtreets, the houſes moſtly of timber, but of a very good 
model. It has two churches, beſides a chapel and a diſ- 


ſenting meeting-houſe. The corporation conſiſts of a 


mayor, a recorder, eleven maſters, and thirty-ſix common 


| council, On the utmoſt part of the Rundway hill, which 


overlooks the town, is a ſquare ſingle-trenched camp; and 
there have been diſcovered in its neighbourhood ſeveral 
hundred pieces of antient Roman coin of different em- 
perors, and in 1714 was dug up a large urn with Roman 
coins, and a number of li 

the heathen gods and goddeſſes. The inhabitants make 
a great deal of malt; their principal manufacture is 
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F this fabric. It muſt be 


woollen cloth, eſpecially druggets, and the market is 

much frequented for all forts of cattle, wool and horſes; 
but it has great ſcarcity. of water, 

Of Dorſetſhi re; its Name, Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, 

Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns, with a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Peninſulas of Portland and Purbeck. © 


Els county was antiently called Durotriges by 
h I» 


of the prodigious IAC | S | 10 
owned, that they who had a notion that it was degrad- 


1. che Romans, and by the | Britons Dwa 
Dwellers by the Water ide. This 


both of which ſigaify 
; | county 


ſpace-indeed- is . marked: out. and de- 
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abounds. ; Eight of theſe viſtas meet ſike ſo many rays of 


our modern Vitruvius, the earl of Burlington, who, to 
the ſtrength and convenience of the Engliin architecture, 


7 


. The Devizes is ſeated on high ground about two miles 
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— the north by Somerſceſhire and cight miles to the ſouth 6 
on the caſt by Hampſhire ; on the ſouth by Re 
Britiſh channel; —— well built, and has an encelleng barhcu d 


| oppoſite-to them is P 
ed in the iſle of that name. 1 
Regis by a wooden bridge over the little river Wey, Th | 
_—_ towns have 4 church, and abour four huidreg 


th is a chapel upon a 
— — go upto it; SEED 
mayor, ſeveral e | 
two members to parliament. 13 1:1 5 
Portland, which was formerly an iſland, Fe: wow 


; 


to the continent by a ſhelf of ſand, thown up 
tle, The huſbandman h plenty ap ry and paſture for ep; 
and labour, arer, that the inhabitants are 
of corn, general en ged to male ufg of 6olv-diing drivd in the 
be the beſt that ne are for the moſt part fone. 
are alſo plenty cutters for from this peninfaſa come ove beſt nd nen 


| 
i 
1 
Fe 
1 
1 
1 


| | height of the lands feb, thy 
when the Weather is clear and ſerene, one may fee from 
ede n e to is OM 858 


von called, which every where abound in the Hor ; they a 
perfectly folid, and ni coiled about as it were ah 
| — ROE and generally break in ice 10 


of the Stour are particularly admired. | an d 

3 e died Taub „ it being in . qutrics on the g gen pit Kere | 
ſotne places — 5 in is found 2 ſort of ſtone which fugar-candy- | 
others with only a peach of pebble ; the cliffs are in ſtone, of which there are two ſorts; ont 1 
forme parts of ſand, earth, 2 bo 2— and the other of an amber 
rr 

in the 
his © 


— 
2 e Not far from theſe 
light-bonſes, on the fouth fide of the iffand, is 2 veryre- 
markable hole through the earth, wide on the top andnar- 
about ſeven or eight feet downwards, where it 
opens into a large fibterranean cavern; here you ſee the 
lowing : warers of the fea, the fight and noiſe of which in boilte- 
Dorcheſter, ths county 26k, clean and requtarl rous weather fill the mind with terror: fo large is this 
built, and is fituated one hundred and twenty les cave, that ſome [mall craft with their fails up hare bern 
to the ſouth-weſt of London, is cheonpaed by the\ driven from the Ba into it. ' 
foundations of an antient Roman wall ; but to the eaſt- Not far froth Portland lies the peninſula of Pubeck, 
ware a ſtreet is built upon it, and the ditch filled up; which was formerly full of heaths, woods and foreſts, 
for on that fide the town is ſwelled but into a conſiderable well ſtocked with fallow deer; but there is at preſent 
ſuburb or village, named Fordington or Farington, which good lands towards the ſouthern part of it, and under 
has a church. There are three other churches in the d there are veins of marble and different kinds of 
town, and the fireets are wide and handſome. On the Do This peninſula is ten miles in length; but mt 
| fouth and weſt ſides without the walls, is planted an agree- ore than ie or oxi breadth, and there is a good pil- 
able walk of ſycamores. The banks of the river are it by land. Ar the firſt encrance me en 
here ſteep, and the town ftands on high Beyond Þ 2 Pan of barren aby ound, — 
the river are meadows and warm fandy lands. At a fred deer, dixjoined from the felt by an Ze 
_ diſtance is the noble Roman amphitheatre called by ridge of hizh hills, which when far 
the vulgar Maumbury, and the terras on the top is a | grounds that afford excellent paſture for nt 
common place of rendezvous, it affording an agreeable | cattle, with plenty of good corn; as alſo Ware ese 
circular walk, which has a proſpect of the town and of | taſting kind of flat ftone, uſed in London for paving the 
wide plains of corn; fields all round. foot=ways or fides of London amd Weſtminſter bridges 
Weymouth is a clean and town, conſidering and of the ſides of the ſtreets; att potts and eren 
F ſc to the ſea. It is ſituated Ible Pool 


r .. , ,. , 


3 daving its harbour choaked up, that it ir ar pref=nitonly 
tte ſhadow of what it was. 


_ three miles from h 


per places for the defence of the 


Warehain, - — by this county are 


ede, en ny e — — lead, woad for dying, Chedder 


hundred and nine miles from London; and twenty miles | cheeſe, Hpis calaninaris, avd Briſtol ſtones. It is alſo 
from Dorcheſter. It was once a very large place, and had 1500 5s | 

ſeveral churches, which are now reduced to three. It was 
allo walled round, and had a euffle, but it has ſuffered 
jo much by various turns of fortune, and particularly by 


In deſerving this coanty it will be proper to take no- 

| tice of its mountains; mines and caverns. 

* Lyme, alſo called Lyme Regis, is a Rr port town, one The ridges of Mendi p hills run confuſedly, but moſtly 

hundred and for -four miles from London; and twenty- | extend t and welt, 2 ate of a very unequal height. 
eker; is feared on the ſea- fore, | The foil is barren, and the air 1 — thick, and 

and though it has neither ereck nor bay, road ner navi- foggy. ke ſurface is in a t meaſure covered with 

ö —— but it is fuch a one 28 is | hi 15 |; 


—— x grind nr 

It is formed NE te of Cabins! confiing veins; 
and thick v Ard a 1 in banks, and ſometimes lies between the 
* _ Theſe walls rocks. About the ore is ſpar and chalk, with another 
ae raiſed in the main ſea, at a I from the | ſubſtance called croots, which is a mealy white and ſoft 


kind of Rone. The ſpar is white, tranſparent, and as 


ſhore, There is one ſolid wall of ſtone large for | K 
E 

and warehouſes to be built on it, It as broad as 2 
ſtreet: oppoſite to this, but farther in the ſea, is another 


is of different breadths; it ſometimes alſo riſes near 


wall of the ſame workmanſhip, which croffes the end of | the ſurface, and at others lies very deep in the earth. by 


the firſt, and after winding runs parallel to it. The en- 
trance into the port is between the point of the firſt wall 


About two miles from Wells, on the ſouth: fide of this 
ridge of mountains, is a famous grotto called Wokey, or 
and the ſecond, or oppoſite wall, which breaks the vio- | -hole, which is much reſorted to by ſtrangers. You 
lence of the ſea from the entrance, and ſhips there go into þ aſcend the hill about thirty yards to the mouth of a 
the baſon, where they ride as fecute as in a wet dock. | . feet high, and 


it 


twenty | 
This work is called the Cobb, and the cuſtom- houſe ſ opens into a ſpacious cavern that reſembles the body of a 


officers have a ledge and warchouſe upon it. As the ſhore cathedral; the upper part is very eraggy, abounding with 
s convenient for batteries, ſome got rms? oxy] Lonne pendant rocks that ſtrike terror into a timorous ſpectator, 
Cobb and town, dup Any appear by candle-light, by which they 
5 large and well. built. It is 4 place of good trade, | > be hey From all parts of the roof, a clear 
and is under che government of 2 mayor and alder- | water is conſtantiy 
"In 1685 the duke of Monmouth landed with a | extremely — The to 5 
n 1085 the of Mo here 2 11475 
handful of men, which was ſoon increaſed to fix thou- | From [ you proceed hrs a gradual deſcent, 
1 and he was proclaimed king; but being defeated | through a very narrow and eyen paſſage, into another 
4 king James's army, was raken priſoner and be- ſpacious vaulted cavern; but not quite fo high, though 
ed. | e ee e 
3 From a low rocky into 
' 2 third re wh pic coC3 on one bee k he a 
| 8 ECT. XIV. [fine fandy bottom, about fifteen or twenty feet broad, 
Tandon the other a rivulet about eight or ten wide, and 
Of Senepſeiſbire; its Situation, Extent, Arr, Sei, P- two or three deep; the water of wbich is extremely 
ance, Mountains, Caverns, Minerals, and 


eral teautiful kinds of Ochres. its Rivers and rock, deſcends forty or fifty feet to the level ground, where 
princitat Towns. ; 77 27 : It turns a paper-mill ata ſmall diſtancefrom the foot of the 

; hill. The loudeſt noiſe made by a number of people in 
TY county pioblitly ee 16s hats Hons Soups: theſe caverns cannot in the leaſt — by thoſe on the 


ton, once the capital, but now obſcured by Bath, | outſide of the hill over thern. . The air within them is 
Wells, &c. It is bounded on the north Glouceſter- cold and 


damp. 
ron and Briſtol Channel; on the eaſt b dhice ; on bout five miles to the north-weſt of Okey-hole lies 


83 Devonſhire; and on the ſouth by Devon Chedder, a village famous for its cheeſe, whichexcels, i in 
| _ orſerſhire. It is computed to be fixty-two bigh reliſh and delicate flarour, all other cheeſe in Eng- 


7 6R land. 


clear and cold. This rivulet, after its courſe through the 


6 


brĩttle as 353 is alſo white, and heavier © 
than at . - The vein lies between theſe coats, and | 


forming a number of ftony 
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c ſo low that it is difficult to paſs throug 
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lang. This village is famous for the {kupendous chaſin, 
or See g He body of Mendip bills near this 


place, It ſeems as if the hills had been {plit aſunder. by 


the th6tk of an earthquake : the 7 8 tremendous 
rocks on either fide are very aſtoniſhing ; 


on e | ſome ſtanding 
on the bottom, reach near the height of the FER 0 yet 


are entirely ſevered from the body of the rock. The pal- + 


ſage between is but narrow, yet is the road, from this part 


_ of the country to Briſtol. At the entrance of the cleft 
is a moſt remarkable Feng of Water, riſing as it were 


upright put of the rocky baſis of the hill, with fo. large 


ang rapid à ſtream, that it drives a mill within-a few. 


yards. This ſtream, and that of the cavern juſt men- 
tio ed, are the fources of a river named Ax. 


: 


At a (mall diftance from Chedder is another cavern, | 


” 
* 


but ſmaller than that we have mentioned: Mr, Beau- 


ment, however; mentions a ftill more extraordinary ca- 


vern than any of thoſe yet deſcribed, and of which he 


has given an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
'Fhis'is an à hilt called Lamb. Much ore, ſays that 
<< gentleman, has been formerly raiſed on this hill; and 


„ being informed that à great vault was diſcovered 
_ «there, I took fix miners With me, and went to ſee it. 
Firſt, we deſcended a perpendiculat ſhaft about 70570 


<« fathoms, when we came into a leading vault, which 
te extends about forty fathoms in length; and as it does 
« not run upon a level, but deſcends, when you come 
« tothe end of it you are twenty-three fathoms deep 
« by a perpendicular line. 'The floor is fall of looſe 
<« rocks, and its roof vaulted with rocks of lime-ſtone, 
« among which are flowers of all colours hanging from 
ce them, which appear extremely beautiful, and are al- 
c ways kept moiſt by the diſtilling waters. In ſome 
«© parts the roof is about five fathoms high, in others, 
zh by creep- 
« ing. The width for the moſt part is about three fa- 
ce thoms. This cavern croſſes many veins of ore. A- 
« bout the middle of it, on the eaſt 8 is a paſſage into 
« another, between forty and fifty fathoms in length. 
«At the end of the firſt another vaſt cavern opens. I 
ce faſtened a cord about me, and ordering the miners to 
< let me down, after deſcending twelve or fourteen fa- 
ce thoms, came to the bottom. This cavern is about 
twenty fathoms in height, fifteen in length, and ſixty 


66 
ec in circumference, - I afterwards cauſed the miners to 
cc 


6 drive forwards the breaſt of this cavern, which termi- 
cc nates to the welt, and after they had driven about ten 
« fathoms, they happened into another about one hun- 
cc dred fathoms in length, and eight or ten in height. 
6 The frequency of caverns on theſe hills, he adds, 
ce may eaſily be gueſſed at, by the frequency of ſwallow 
< pits, which are made by the falling in of the roofs of 
c caverns. Some of theſe pits are of a large extent, and 


c very deep. Sometimes our miners ſinking in the bot- 


<« tom of theſe ſwallows, have found oaks, fifteen fa- 


& thoms deep in the earth.” 1 | 
Thhere are ſeveral other hills in this county befides| 


thoſe of Mendip. On each fide the river Avon the hills 
form a moſt beautiful proſpe& ; but are of little advan» 


tage to their poſſeſſors; for they are neither fertile in her- 


bage, nor timber; but are in general filled with rocks, 


and are in a manner covered with fern and furze ; nor 


do the few trees ſcattered upon them flouriſh like thoſe 
in a beiter ſoil. From the redneſs of the earth and ſtones 


they ſeem to abound with iron, and in the cracks of the 


rocks is found ochre, which is greatly ſuperior to that in 


the ſhops, and conſiderable advantage might doubtleſs be 


made of it, by collecting the pureſt parts, and ſending 
it to the metropolis, where it might be fold to great ad- 
vantage to the colourmen. | 

The late Mr. Owen, who made very curious obſer- 
vations on the natural productions about the city of Briſ- 
to], obſerves, that there are two principal kinds of earth 
of the nature of ochre, the one red and the other yellow, 
which here often crumble to duſt in the places where 
they lie. The red is of a deep colour, between crimſon 
3 and of a ſtrong body: the yellow, of a fine 


gold colour, light, duſty, and of ſo ſtrong a body, that 


a dram of it is equal to an ounce of common ochre, and is 


beſides of a better colour, They both tinge the fingers 
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covered with turfs of graſs, ſmall ſhrubs, 


| 


* Wo * 2 


very much on being touched; and being grund . 
oil, prove excellent colours for painting. Ibn, with | 
erecks and crevices of the pelle icon ores-is ac” 
ochre like meal, as fine to the touch as powder fa 
heir: this is of a Jemen colour, and-nearly ref@y” 
French ochre; but is finer, and can be had but in feen 
quantities, Theſe ſeveral kinds of ochre are ee 
various kinds of obe, which being br ee 
of colours... Here are alſo lumps of emery and manga 
and in the ſame rocks are allo: veins of lead-os, he 
they are ſmall, Some of theſe veins are pure, other u. 
intermixed with a brown ſtone of the nature of 8 
and ſome have ſmall cluſters of yellowiſh or white ſ 25 
accompanying them in beautiful form. | fs 
be chief riyers belonging to this county, b 

mouth of the Severn, commonly called Bell Cb | 
are the Avon, the Brent, and the Parret. The Aron 

enters this county about five miles to the ſouth - eat of 
Bath, and ſoon becomes the northern boundary between 
Somerſetſhire and Glouceſterſhire, and paſſing by Briſtol. 
diſcharges itſelf ĩato the mouth of the Severn; It ou f 
not to be omitted, that about ta miles from the Hot 

Wells, near Briſtol, this river is hounded on each ſig. 
with high, rough, and craggy rocks, the cliffs bf which 


are in ſome places above two hundred feet high, banging 


over in an aſtoniſhing manner; and many of theſe bein 8 


| | tall: plants, 
and clumps of ſhort trees, ſeem to ſprm little bangin! 


pect. nnn LO EE T6 
The Brent-riſes-in the eaſtern edge of the county, and. 
runs to the weſtward by Glaſtonbury, below which it 
forms a large lake. and then falls into the river Parret 
near. Briltol, Channel, he anc 
| The Parret riſes, in the ſouth, edge of Somierſetſhire, 
and running to the northward, receives in its courſe the 
Yeovil and the Tome, then paſſing by Bridgwater, falle 
into the Briſtol Channel. This county is alſo watered 
by abundance of fmaller ſtreams, which furniſh it with 
plenty of all ſorts of fiſh ; but one particular ſpeciez in the 
river Avon deſerves our notice: they are called elyers, 
and reſemble a diminutive eel : in the ſpring the river is 
in ſome places covered with then, apd even lobks black 


. * 


with the prodigious multitudes of them on the ſurface of 


the water, x being in ſize about the thickneſs of a 
gooſe-quill. When taken yy are made, by a particu- 
lar management, to caſt their ſkins, and then appear very 
white ; after which they are kneaded into a kind of cake, 
and f of 65s DN 
I be principal towns in this county are the follow- 


| Bath, a celebrated city, ſeated in a plain of moderate 


: 


extent, ſurrounded with hills, which form a kind of am- 
phitheatre, and ſupply the. ſprings that render this city 


ſo famous. It is ſituated a hundred and eight miles to 
the weſt of London, nineteen to the north-eaſt of Wells, 


and twelve to the ſouth-eaſt of Briſtol, This city aroſe 
from its ſalutary ſprings, which in the time of the Ro- 
mans were greatly 28 665 and is now become a city 
of pleaſure, it being juſty eſteemed the moſt polite, 
gay, and agreeable place in the world. It is encompaſſed 
with verdant 12935 (ail hills, and pleaſant walks; 

perhaps there is no other place where ſuch a number of 
delightful and variegated landſcapes rife to the view. 
The buildings are magnificent, and many of them in 
grand taſte; the ſtreets are large well paved, and 0 ; 
the market-place ſpacious, open, and ſupplied with ts 
beſt meat, fiſh, vegetables, fruit, &c. The grove, fb 
ſquares, the parades, are worthy of notice; but the moi. 
extraordinary buildings are that circular rang® 

magnificent ſtructures built of ſtone, called the 8 
Nothing can be more ſingular, and at the ſame an 
more beautiful, than a number of noblemen's pen 
magnificently built, formed into a fine circle, with a no. 
ble and ſpacious area in the middle. But more 5 0 
this the wretched and miſerable are here frequently 4s 
livered from their painful diſorders, by ah henting. 0 90 
lities of the waters of the different haths, or re. ievec, 


1 


and have the advantage of being directed by dhe 2 55 
85 4 f F 72 A 


=: 


* 


ie of gen dlemen 
de b c 
that 1 ſome places the hot and cold ſprings riſe very 
deer each ne n 
. city the hot ſprings exhale a thin kind of miſt, an 
hs of an ill ſmell. pracerding frond the ſulphureous ; 
"cles mixed with the Water. | Theſe hot ſprings arc 
Aas the ſame, for the longeſt and heavieſt rains do not 
8 make them diſcharge more Water, 
f make them diſcharge leſs. * 49 7 25 . . Ul 2 4 | * 
Oft theſe. ſprings, that called the Croſs-bath, from 2 
ass formerly erected. in the middle of it, is of a moderate 
| <xrcith, and a perſon may ſtay much longer in it than in 
any of the others. It is encloſed with a Wall on the ſides 
A which are ſeats, and at che ends Wee fie 
and Ipectators, under which are ranges, of mall dreſſing- 
woms; one of which ranges is for the gentlemen, and 
the other for the ladies, ho being dreſſed in linen habits 
ro both together into the water, the men keeping on one 
fide and the women on the other.. 2 ui bend 
The Hot-bath, ſo called from 2 g much. hotter 
than the Croſs-bath, is fifty-eight feet and a half diſtant 
from it. This bath has a well, the water of Which not 
only ſupplies its own pump, but is conveyed by pipes to 
the pum in the Croſs- bath. e 2 I he +4 
he King's-bath, which is much the largeſt, is ac- 
commodated with many dreſſing- places, ſome of which are 


19 


ppropriated to the men, and others to th women, both 
of whom bathe in linen drawers and ſhifts. There is here 


: ſpring ſo hot, that they are obliged to turn moſt of it 
Ht 2 fear of heatin Ne bath too much. However, 
the heat of the hotteſt ſpring is not ſufficient to harden 
The Queen's-bath has no ſpring of its own, but is 
ſupplied by water conveyed from the King's. n 

There is likewiſe a bath for lepers, into which none 
go but ſuch as the phyſicians ſuppoſe to have the leproſy, 
or ſome other diſeaſe of the ſame kind; this is made by 
the overflowing of the Croſs-bath. The poor who bathe 
in it have an allowance for their ſupport from the town: 
but are chiefly relieved by the generous contributions: of 
the gentlemen and ladies who. come to enjoy the benefit 


df the other bats. M ne 21 I be 
That nothing may be wanting to complete the circle 


of pleaſures in this city, there are ; ſpacious and lofty 
rooms for balls and aſſemblies; the ſtudious have here an 
| ty ſupply of all kinds of books; two large and elegant 
theatres have been erected, and a large ſtone bridge built 
dier the river. The ſtone with which the fine buildings 
in this city are erected is dug out of the quarries upon 
Charlton down, and brought from thence down a ſteep 
bill, by a four-wheeled carriage of a particular form and 
ſtructure; the wheels are of caſt iron, broad and low, 
| Vith a groove in the perimeter to keep them on the pieces 
of wood on which the carriage moves down hill with four 
or five ton weight of ſtone, very eaſily, without the help 
of horſes, the motion being moderated by means of a 
friction lever bearing more or leſs on the hinder wheel, as 
occaſion requires, , what Fires Rs #3 


The walls of Bath are almoſt entire ; the ſmall circuit 


the other for as many girls. Near. 
John's hoſpital for poor tick people, 


— 


other, and in one place within two yards. In 


nor the drieſt ſeaſons | 
% „ 


| whi 


18 and carved work. 
The cloſe, vrhich contains the biſhop's palace, is walled in 


like a little- fortification; and encompaſſed by a moat. 


The dignified:Qergy live alſo in the infide of it, and the 
prebendaries and:canons have very agrecable dwellings. 
The market-houſe is a handſome ſt Are fuipportell by 
ed by a mayor, a recorder, 
ſeven aldermen, and fixteen'comimon-councilmen; The 


columns, and the city is governed 
chief manufactures of this city are making of bone-lace, 
and knitting; of: hoſe; FI SEN 40 FX 2 i n 
Briſtol, called by the Saxons Brigheſtow; is ſituated 
in fifty-· one degrees twenty minutes north latitude, and 
in two degrees forty- nine minutes weſt longitude, partly 
in this county, and partly in Glouceſterſhire; but being 
a county of itſelf, is independent of them both. It is 
divided by the river Avon which runs through it, and 
ſeparates the two counties; but that part which is on the 
Glouceſterſhire' ſide is the largeſt and moſt populous; | 
for, according to a ſurvey made in the year 1736, the 
circumference on the Glouceſterſhire fide was four miles 
and a half, and on the Somerſetſhire ſide two miles and 
a half. This city has a ſtone bridge of four broad arches 
over the Avon; and here is one of the moſt commodious 
quays in England for ſhipping: and landing merchants 
goods, which lies along the river Frome; and is half a 
mile in length, from the bridge on the Glouceſterſhire ſide 
of nN to the place where that river falls into the 
Avon. This is the ſecond or third city in Great Britain 
for trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants. The trade 
of many nations is drawn hither by the convenience of 
commerce, and the harbour, which receives veſſels under 
fail into the heart of the city; The Avon ſwells fo high 
by the coming in of the tide, that ſhips upon the ſhallows 
are borne up eleven or twelve fathoms. The merchants 
here, as well as thoſe of London, have an Exchange; but 
it was formerly a cuſtom with them to meet, walk, and 
tranſact mercantile affairs in the open ſtreet, and pay their 
money on large braſs baſons on the tops of poſts, in that 
part of the ſtreet called the Tolzey. Fhey were the firſt 
adventurers to the Weſt- Indies, and about forty years ago 
it was computed that they employed four hundred fail of 
ſhips, in trade, to the ſeveral parts of:the world. By the 
Severn and the Wye the inhabitants of this city have al- 
moſt the whole trade of South Wales to themſelves, and 
the greateſt part of that of North Wales; and by land- 
carriage they ſend goods to Exeter, Bath, Wells, Focoas, 


and all the principal towns from Southampton to the 


banks of the Trent. Here are conſiderable manufactures 
of woollen ſtuffs, particularly cantaloons, carried on 
chiefly by French refugees; and here are no leſs than 
fifteen glaſs-houſes, which are ſupplied with coals from 
Kingſwood and Mendip- hills; ſome are for glaſſes, others 
for crown-glaſs, and others for bottles, for which there 
is a great demand at the hot well in its neighbourhood, 
ch lies about a mile and a half from the city down the 
Avon, and alſo at Bath, for exporting their mineral 
Waters. n e: ai ei a 
This city with its ſuburbs is very compact, beingalmoſt 
as broad as it is long, and no way above a mile; yet the 
houſes are computed at about-thirteen thoyfand, and the 
ſouls at ninety- five thouſand. . Beſides the cathedral there 
are eighteen churches, and ſeven or eight meeting-houſes 
of Proteſtant Diſſenters: and, according to Mr. Whatley, 


there are eighteen hoſpitals, beſides charity-ſchools, a 


guildhall, and a very large council-houſe ; and its cuſ- 


tom-houſe ſtands on the {ide of Queen's-ſquare, which is 
| adorned with rows of trees that lead to a curious equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of king William III. On the north-weſt fide 
of the city is Brandon-hill, under which is Jacob's-well, 


where 


| 
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| preememt's noſe rendered f 
| ie, Cher i ext about twelve miles | ARE 
© here the Patret runs into the Briſtol 25 


ds 1 ine 
= A Contains fifty 


comes in with ſuch an 
a noiſe, that it is called The : Raging. 3 dee hin I; 
— two hundred tons come + and it Hb 
 venient ſituation for a N e ee have | « 


| good coaſting=trade-t6 Briftol, and E6als to 
Pals, and flat, ze $0 Feel. wen e 
g. conſtantly Its foreign trade is princi- 
n It is governed * 3 Barnitaple, I 
z recorder, two aldermen, who ars juſtices of the | Bearalton, wry Dartmouth: © " 5 
— — — common- councilmen, a totyn-clerk, r. this \coahity is Toy 110 Wbt tac he 
_ clerk of the market, a :water-bailiff, and two ſetjeants valleys e 2 — | iy colt 264d Bleak x rid the n moun- 
7 It is a large weil · frequented place; has ſeveral | tains ſofkis yarions; lower grounds are na- 
irins, and the market is well ſupplied with corn, cu rat Fa Eid EP Aalen wore l by the 
Is, hogs ad Gong, and particularly excellent cheeſe. nd Ttidi of thofe wh potit poffils the lands; but the 
rton, once the moſt. toiwrrin the coufi- | hits Ae very batren, In the caſteth parts there is plenty 
ty⸗ and that from whence it took its name, is now but not e of good corn; but of fitte p paſturage for theep, 
of Len place, a hundred and twenty nine miles to the weſt rer! the ee 4 d —1 . nde The ſouthern 


3 but has a oonfiderabſe market wr corn, part of 7 1 tt and ſt 
. viſions, and catile. > | [47 RE called The arder toe, As ay The late! 
1 . Ghftonhary is ſeated-ons hondred: and. y waſtes | of the 1 85 95 os ill as peat artery here as 
. from London, ant is famous for its abbe „u ifi at of f the Kingdom; f fe frui erer ee par: 


cent ruins of which are ſtill remaining; Ws are dai ily di- newlary trap 0 4 Pie, "with Which they 
miniſhed for the ſake. of the ſtones: however, the curious great quantity 0 er. * he merchants who go 
ſtructure called the Kitchen, is ſtill pretty entire, Tons \ 958 "Rua ot ery ſerviceable drink in 
= of a very un eontrivance. It is pretended thar | heir „ and mee 75 9 ſtores of it; for it 
bodies of Joſeph. of Arimathea, of king Arthiir, and is fald o don 6f C JOY Yar ds three of beer, | 
A king Edward the Confeſſor, were buried here-- "fie and it is found 78 ber, to 42 e much m more wholeſome 
2 is pretty large and well built; near it, on 4 a. in Hot el ae 
ep hill, named the Tor, is placed a tower that com On the cool i is wut i foul of #'pecu- 
mands an extenſive proſpect, and ferves'as à land- E liar Tich fand, proves of fingular fevvice to the 
to ſeamen The laſt abbot of this RE was few de n | huſbandmen, Mes 45 Ns Ne At a diſtance from the ſea 
the top of the Tor, by order of king for purchaſe it in order to improve their poor lands, for it 
not acknowledging his ſupremacy. oly thorh, or Leude the moſt harren il fruitful, and, as it were, im- 
haw-thorn, in the chusch-yard' 3558 i ha Bill, fad to bees nates = ebe. Thoſe bufbandchen Who live at 
have taken root from a ſtaff y round by 9 great ad 1 8 75 ftom the en ſhare, to purchaſe a 
of Arimathea, and to bloſſom only on Chriſtmas-day, ſufficient via tity of this valuable Aft uſe mar}, 
brought a vaſt number of veophets vifit this town, t 8 5 lime, and the türf of the groung, pated off and burat 
it is yery dubious whether | Joſeph was ever in Britain, to alhes. 
Dr. Gibſon ſays it has been cut down for many years, y The inhabitants are” ih ho watit of berſes, Eine, . 
there are ſtill ſome growing in the county from brancl = goats, Na 7 rabbits, and fowl. . In the weltern parts of 
of it, particularly in the garden of Mr. St roud, the poſ- Benz ſhire are great Auahltities of x game, eſpecially hares, 
ſeſſor of the ground where tile other ſtobd; Wh, Suede Webel id pheatadts, in fuch abiindance as to ren- 
In the garden now belonging to an inn chere. Theſe} der them ver cheap; ; and in that part of the county is a 
branches, however, do not always bloſſom on Chriſt- bird ſo very! mall, t hat it is re buͤted a humming- bird, and 
7 for they ſometimes bloſſom till three or four like that hangs Ks get on the extreme branches. of the 
r, and ſeldom fo ſoon as Chriſtmas-day, except | trees. The inhabitants inſiſt tkat no venomous creature, 
2 a be extremely mild. Glaſtonbury, àbout fif- of what | nature or ſpecies, ſoever, will live among them. 
teen years ago, was for ſome time famous for its niineral| In the ſouth-welt parts of Neves Ire are great quan- 
waters, but for "want of proper caution they proyed fatal to] tities of marhie, and in many p places marble rocks are 
| ſeveral whodrank them, but have been found ſerviceable | found to be the baſis of tlie g on which people 2 5 
in the aſthma and dropſy, in the cure of ſcorbutic diſor- This marble, when poliſhed, is little inferior to ſom | by the 
ders; ulcers, and even cancers. - have from abroad, and accondivgly is much uſed y 
Taunton, a handfome, neat, well-built town, a un- gentry in thoſe parks. ok Apen 
dred and forty-eight miles to the ſouth-weſt of London, This county abounds with a e variety t F 5 0 
received its name from its being ſeated on the river than any other can boaſt of ; yet there are on 
Thone, or Tone. The ſtreets are ſpacious, and it has | namely, the Tamar and the' Fx that! are pecul 7 40 2 
two pariſh-churches, beſides ſeveral mieeting-houſes of | thy of "the reader's. attention. The 1 wh : 1 55 | 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, and it is ſurrounded- by delightful | rates this County from Cornwall, has its 62 fo ſth 
; meadows, orchards, and' gardens. This town is very bills near 1 and runs neatly erb ; 15 
populous, and ſome thouſands are employed in the ma- till it feaches the Engliſh Channel at e of the 
nufacture of ſerges, duroys, ſagathies, alloons,, &c. | river is particularly remarkable for the g & upon thc 
for weaving of which eleven hundred Jooms have been | ſalmon Caught ir in it. The Ex forms 2 119 50 tl 
peel at a time. The rirer is navigable for barges ſame 3 Ind, pitting by Exeter, allo Channel. 
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Fa is governed by à mayor, twenty-four aIder- 


SA 


F 7 vit a great variety of common ſiſh; but the moſt:be- | tended by a ſword-bearer, who wears the cap aud carries 


gan oo and foreign nations. 


ug 


— 


Gr h ; and pilchards; for by trading with | the ſword given by king Henry VII. before them in all 
2 ger obtain all forts of commodities from the ad- e 4 


' 


incorporated trades; who on publie ocraſions walk in the | 


| «cent counties and ib pon peed e . | 
E Pn ſeveral places in Devonſhire are mineral waters that Þ mayor's train, dreſſed in gowns, each company having a a 


ure been of fingular ſervice in dangerous epidemic | beadle in a laced coat bearing the enſigus of their ſereral 
r LT 5 Oe et nn We nent Merl eee ee Shore gp nine eee 
Among the curioſities of this county is Lay-well, Plymouth is ſituated in the fiftieth degree twenty-ſix 


which eb and flows near eleven times every 


The river Tamar, juſt mentioned, receives into it a ſeyen minutes welt longitude; two hundred and fifteen 
11 river called the Lid, which is peculiarly remarkable miles from London, between two very large inlets of - 


1 pent up with rocks at the bri 
| ſo far below it, that the water 1s - | 
the murmurs o 


comm 
road, 


water fall 


„and running the feaz+in'the bottom of! a ſpacious ſound, or bay, en- 
jc carcely: to be ſeen, or gompaſſed on every fide with hills; the ſhore is generally 
f it to be heard, to the-aftoniſhment of ſteep and rocky, though the anchorage is good, and it 
il ſtrangers who have the curioſity to attend to theſe unis 3 riding. In the entrance of the bay is a2 


on eircumſtances; for the bridge is level with the | large and jo Kev BK, which at high water is covered, 
and the water runs near ſeventy ſeet below it. * | 

Within a mile of this place is a Cataract, where the the Eddy-ſtone, the ingenious Mr. Winſtanley firſt built 
s above an hundred feet; it comes from a mill | 


but at low 


* diſtance; and aſter a'coutfe upon a deſcent of near ſidering its- height and the magnitude of the buildings : 


in hundred feet from the level of the mill, it 


arrives'at} ſtood to admiration ſeveral dreadful ſtorms. Mr. Win- 


the brink of the precipice, from hence it falls in a beau-4 ſtanley, who often. viſited: it, ſtrengthened the building 


tal manner, and Rriking upon a part of the cliff, ruſhes | b] 
: = thenes: bt a wider cataract to the bottom, where | he uſually ſaid: to th 
with great violence, it makes à deep and foaming | weather, that he only deſired to be in it when a ſtorm - 


falling 


baſon in the ground. This wonderful fall of water fills] ſhould happen; but in the dreadful tempeſt of November 


the air all round at the bottom with ſuch an atmoſphere 


of aqueous particles, that a perſon approaching it finds] have his wiſh, he in vain made ſignals for holp; but no 


himſelf in a miſt. The principal places in this county 


ae the following: 


Exeter, thus called by contraction from Exceſter, a light-houſe being gone, in which Mr. Winſtanley and all 


caſtle on the river Ex, was the Auguſta of the 


Romans ; | that were with him periſhed ; but a very ſtately light- 


it is fituated a hundred and ſeventy- three miles from | houſe has ſince been built in its room. The town is de- 
London, on the top of an eaſy aſcent on the eaſtern bank fended-»by a caſtle ſeated on an iſland named St. Nicho- 
of that river. The walls are in pretty goof repair, and Ias, and by a citadel in the town oppolite to the iſland. 
form an agreeable walk round the city, with the view of This is a ſmall but regular fortification, ; inacceſſible by 
a a fine country, hills covered with trees, fields, orchards, | ſea, but not exceeding ſtrong by land. It is ſurrounded 
| villages, and gentlemens ſeats. The prineipal part of with a deep trench, out of Which was dug the ſtone of 
the city conſiſts of four ſtreets centering at a handſome | which the. citadel was built. It is about three quarters 


conduit. The High-ftreet particularly makes a noble 


appearance, it being broad and ſtraight; and the hauſes on its walls, which ſtand thickeſt towards the ſea, The 
are of a very old but nf model, ſpacious; commodious, town ſtands above the citadel upon the ſame rock, ſlop- 


and not inelegant, 


his ftreet is full of ſhops well fur- ing on the fide of it towards the eaſt. . The inlet of the 


niſhed, andall trades are briſkly carried on. In the nor- ſea, called Catwater, forms a harbour capable of receiving 
thern angle of the city, and the higheſt ground, ſtands any number of ſhips, and, of any ſize; it waſhes the 
Rugemont caſtle, once the reſidence of the Weſt Saxon eaftern ſhore of the town, where they have a kind of na- 
monarchs, and afterwards of the earls of Cornwall, It] tural mole, with a quay and all other conveniences for 
is of a ſquare figure, not very large, but environed with loading and unloading of veſſels. On the other fide of 
a high wall and a deep ditch: - It has a rampart of earth the town is another inlet of the ſea, called Hamoaze; 
parallel to the top of the wall, and forming a terrace that | this is the mouth of the river Tamar, where is a wet 


over-looks the city and country. In this caſtle 


the aſſiaes dock, with yards, dry docks, launches, and conveni-: 


xe held, and it alſo contains a chapel. ; The bridge over | ences. of all kinds for building and repairing of ſhips; 


dle Ex is of great length, and has houſes on both ſides, 
with a conſiderable vacancy in the middle. 


Theſe wet and dry docks exceed every thing of the kind, 
being hewn.out of a mine of ſlate, and lined with Port- 


The cathedral was about four hundred years in build- | land ſtone. The dry dock is large enough for a firſt- 
ng, and is yet very remarkable for the uniformity with rate man of war, and the wet dock will contain five of the 


hich it was carried on; for the whole ſeems the work- 


ſame ſize, Here are alſo ſtore-houſes for rigging; and for 


manſhip of one and the ſame architect. The altar-piece, | the naval and military ſtores of ſuch ſhips as may be ap- 
which was finiſhed a hundred years ago, is the reprelenta- | pointed to be laid up there; with very handſome houſes 


tion of the church in perſpective, a very fine piece of 
panting. The fine painted glaſs, of which there is a 


for the commiſſioner, clerks, and officers of all kinds 
uſual in the king's yards. In ſhorty it is now become as 


great deal, was much damaged during the time of the | complete a yard as an belonging to the government, 


cuil wars, in the reign of king Charles I. and the carved 


though not ſo large. Here are two fine churches, and 


hgures of the patriarchs and prophets were greatly defaced. | two or three meeting-houſes for Proteſtant Diſſenters 
On the ſouth fide of the high altar are three ſeats adorn- | and French refugees; alſo a free- ſchool, and: an hoſpital 
ed with Gothic carvings to the height of about twenty- | for blue-coat boys. It gives title of earl to the noble fa- 
bve feet, ſupported by braſs pillars. In one of the towers | mily of Hickman. | 


of this church is a very large bell of about 


- eight, and in the other a fine ring of ten large ones. 


Dartmouth, a ſea · port town ſeated on the declivity of 


three ton 'tmol DW | ta! £ 
a hill at the mouth of the river Dart, where it empties 


Rb other buildings of a publie nature are the chapter- itſalf into the ſea, a hundred and ninety-eight miles from _ 
ouſe and cloiſters, the biſhop's palace, the houſes be- London, and thirty-one from Exeter. Theopen.ng in- 


| longing to the dean, the chancellor, treaſurer, 


dignitaries of the church, the guild-hall, with the hoſpital 


and other | to the harbour is not broad; but the chanuel deep enough 
for the largeſt ſhips in the royal navy. The ſides of the 


| * John the Baptiſt. There are within the city and [entrance are mounded with rocks, and at the firſt narrow- 
ties twenty parrſh-churches ;z to which may be added | ing of the paſſage is a good ſtrong fort, and a platform, 
Pa chapels and alms-houſes, with the ruins of ſeveral | of guns which command the port. The narrow entrance 
wucrs, There are likewiſe three or four meeting-houſes, | extends about half a mile, and then opening forms 2 har. 


a quay ” wading goods, and a cuſtom-houſe 


' bour, in which five hundred ſail of ſhips may ride with 
Ry 8 - | the 
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e greateſt ſafety, and the entrance, may, upon 
Dartmouth is ſituated on the welt fd: b; 
.or harbour, in a kind of ſemicirele, on the aſcent of 2 
hs ww rade Wee 3 at bas . ca- 
able ports of Spain, N | e plantations ; fruits and-herbs of this county nne 
but Lenne NN — from thence to Spain thoſe of others, 48 not ſo Ne * RM 
and Italy with ſiſn; e e drive à good trade in | mon people. It has belides ſome plants which m. 
their on fiſhery of pilcharde, which is carried on with uncommon, or have never been found in other aber 
the greateſt number of veſſels of any port in the wuſt, among theſe is a fort of grain ſdwn plentiful} — 4 | 
except Falmouth,” It has three churches, and ® very | the farther end of the county, which is naked 2 
large merting-houſe; but the ſtreets are narrom and bad, | ed pillcarny from its being naturally. Rripped of — . 
though they are all paved, and is governed by a mayor, | with which the common dat is covered; tc which ain 
a recorder, twelve maſters, or magiſtrates, a towu- cler, ¶ it is much eſtermed. They have alſa plenty of — | 
/// /neingo, -roa felis, "and whias iv. peevliars. 
This town was burnt by the French in the reigt of | this county, the fweer=briar-graws naturally here. 
Richard I. They ſome time after beſieged it again; but From the furfacewe ſhall pak tothe — N 
were bravely repulſed, particularly by the women, when | where are found many ſarts af fangs and metals = 
the enemy being routed, general Caſtel, with three lords, | the former, the moor-ſtone is the chief; this A wed, 
and twenty-three knights, were made priſoners. This both in buildings and fardarge mill-Fones..- Its nat 
town gives the title of earl to the noble-family of Legge. compoſition is very beautiful, it conſiſting for = 
About fifty miles from the north. weſt coalb of this | p 
county is Lundy Ifland, which is five miles long, and 
two broad; but it is remarkable, that it is ſo encompaſſed 
with inacceſſible rocks, that it has but one entrance into 
4 _ that ſo Nerd two men can . £ 
he ſouth part of the iſland enjoys a prett od ſoil; 
but the north part is in a great e 2 and has A hei 
fe of 
H preſent name of this'county is differen | 
| counted for; but the moſt probable derivation ſeems 
to be that which brings it from the promontories pro- rior weight. The 
jecting into the ſea like horns, called in the Britiſh lan- conſiſts 
age Kernaw, with the Saxon addition of Waules, to into a ſu of. 
þ the people who fled thither. It is ſurrounded by 
the ſea on all fides, except the eaft, where it is parted 
from Devonſhire by the river Tamar ; the northern coaſt 
being waſhed by the Briſtol Channel, the weſtern by St. 
George's, and the ſouthern by the Britiſh ſea. Its length 
from eaſt to weſt is ſeventy-eight miles, its breadth next 
to Devonſhire, where it is broadeſt, is about forty- 
a three; but in the narroweſt, at St. Ives, it does not exceed 


five, yet its circumference from its unequal ſhore mea- 
. fures upwards of two hundred and thirty-three miles. 
Cornwall is ſituated in the dioceſe of Exeter, and con- 
tains about twenty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and twen- 
ty houſes, a hundred and ſixty-five thouſand inhabitants, 

- a hundred and fixty-one- pariſhes, twenty-ſeven market- 
towns, and twelve hundred and thirty villages: it is di- 
vided into nine hundreds, and ſends no leſs than forty- 
four members to parliament ; theſe are two knights of 

- the ſhire, and as many members for each of the follow- 
ing towns: Camelford, Bodmin, Boſhney, Weſt-Loo, 
Launceſton, Eaſt-Loo, Fowey 
St. Maws, Leſkard, Kellington, St. Ives, St. Germans, 
Truro, St. Michael, Tregony, Newport, Penryn, 
Saltaſh, and Leftwithiel. — — | 
The air is ſharp and healthful to the natives, yet the 
vicinity of the ſea, on three of its ſides, prevents its be- 
ing ſubject to hard froſts, and the ſnow lying long on 
the ground. The ſame reaſon may be aſſigned for the 
frequent guſts of wind, which are here very boiſterous, 
and conſequently ſometimes pernicious; but the inhabi- 
tants are ſeldom troubled with infectious diſeaſes. The 
ſeaſons are ſomewhat different from thoſe in other parts, 


» Helfton, Grampont, | 


| very wide and thick; fo that 
great lumps of this ore are often drawn up of more than 
twenty pounds value. The loads of tin ore are nut al- 
ways contiguous ; but ſometimes break off ſo entirdy; 
that you would think you Had got to the end of: it; but 
the ſagacious tinner knows by experience, that by dig 
a ſmall diſtance on one fide, he Cn LM 4 
part of the load appearing to tally with the other end a8 
nicely as if it had been — by ſome. ſudden ſhock 
2 . Ks 2 1 
he mines of this. county follow t in 

rich and n Hndering windings in the bowels of the roc 
earth. Sometimes the waters are drained from theſe mines 
by ſubterranean paſſages, formed from the body of = 
mountain to the level country ; theſe, which are calle 
adits, ſometimes prove the labour of many years, but 
when effected they fave the conſtant expence of largf 
water- works and —— ines. From the ſurface of 


4 ; 
earth they ſink a paſſage to the mine, 1 call 


ſhaft, and over it place al winch ; they draw up 
ibbuls. 
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large quantities of ore at a time, in veſſels called 
: | 2 * 


works a wheel and axle, by which means 
Tui 
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i I thrown. nto heaps, where great * 80 iu che parts 

2 15 employed in bevaking fro *. | | ch ge : 
For the Kabeln mills. peculiar'ts this coth we and 


by, 
thi e tin apprart is that of aryſinlas ——— and fomeyhat reſemble the pied or gte 
1 a a ſalt, will, under ſome circumſtances, readily. — e e ack-daw, * 2 4 | 
. ae; "and therefore. in many parts of the mineral red, and have the character of being x 


| are found the molt perfect, tranſpare eee mages \The wok refute among „ 8 
„ 5 i etal of-pure in... i ſorul is one about the- tree of fer ge Wu, hich has A fin- 
4 eee ular method of taking its prey e e in 


Bayt g very numerous, and ſome of them large air, and from'thence falls as if Kad, and by the ve- 
and rich in ote. It is remarkable, that in ſome parts of locity of the fall, is enabled to penetrate throng the wa- | 
Cornwall the earth has produced ſuch an exuberance of ter; and ſuddenly ſeize the fiſh" it ſtrixes at. "Theſe are 
this metal, a8 to afford it in large maſſy lumps of malle-| ſeen in very great numbers Onur Hays and ther. 
ble copper, ſeveral pieces of which they ſhew in very eu · parts of the ſea- ebaſt. 
won vegetable forms. | The mundie, which we have ab-] "The rivers and ſeas afford vert plenty of am, but 
ſtcrved is found in the loads of tin, was for many ages moſtiy ſuch a are common tp other countics ; dat the 
| conlidered as of no other uſe hut to,nourifh tin while in prodigious ſhoals of pilehards enable them to carry on a. 
the mine. — However, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, af very great trade in that fiſh. On the fouth coaſt are 
Ludable curiolity prompted ſome private perſons to exa- | found quantities of thoſe [malt ſhe!i-filh which af- 
mine into its nature but the deſign mi ſearried, and the] fords that beautiful tint called the Tyrian dye; this mat- 
| muncic Was thrown as uſeleſs into-the old pits with{ ter is contained i ne ſmaJl — , and when taken 
' other rubbiſh; but about "op years ago, Sir Gilbert] put appears of a yellow. If iis be ſpread upon 
Cark began to work upon th mundic, and others fol- a piece of fine huen, it will in a day SS 
| lowing Bis example have by degrees brought the work to pale redd ĩſn colour, the linen being 
bear, and the copper extracted from this ore; once ei - time it is heighteried i into 2 paleih purple, and « 
rermed uſeleſs, now! brings in above one hundred and fifty | waſhing after renders the colour ſtill more trot 
thouland, pounds a year, and equals in goodneſs the bet | vivid, -and it is not in the leaft fubjeX to fade. 
Swediſh» 6opper,. yielding a propartianable 3 Tho chief rivers are the Tamar, the Camel, and the] 
Japis calaminaris for making bras. Falle, The Tamar ruf long courſe from north ts 
in many of the ee ſouth, and is the bo between the two . | 
ole tran parent, cryſtals called Corniſh diamonds, they | Cornwall and Deyonſhirg, rw. rad ints ee, : 
being extretnely brilliant When well poliſhed... Their Sound. ee runs from to north, and 3 
form is that of a ſix- ſided priſm pointed on the top, Padſtowe haven in the Briſtol Channel. The F 70 runs 
ud they are ſometimes four or five inches in from north to fouth, and diſcharges itſelf into St. Georges 
All the parts of Cornwall on this ſide dt. Auftle's, St. Channel, forming the haven of Falmouth; | 
Michael's, and St. Agnes, have little or no mineral ores, | The language of the Corniſh 7 — is Engliſh, Which 
but melt abound with rocks of blue ſlate, eſpecially to- is ſaid to be as pure as that in 3 Except in two or 
wards the ſouth, where are many large quarries of that] three pariſhes, where a corrupt dialekt of the antlent 
uſefubfolal, In Mount's hay, neat 83 the ſhore] Corniſh tongue is much uſed. Ah natives of this goun- 
b 20 it were paved with a rocky fiane, of fo fine a grain ty are diſtinguiſhed b wn! inneſs and funplicity- 
that it equals any hone in giving an edge to a razor. manners; they ſeem unacquainted with fraud, 
Among the curioſities Siervable in this eounty, it is diſſimulation, and beuge and are of a free; facet! etious, 
Vorthyof notice that the Lands-end confiſts of very ſteep | and generous temper ey are curious and inquiſitive, 
wels, projecting beyond the reſt into the ſea, in which | and are alfo diſtingu faithed or, their humanity 1 0 pet 
the water of the ſea runs wie 8 e viglente, talityto ſtrangers ; icy are great encouragers of the 
and noiſe,. +. and ſciences, and excel in mechanics. 
Among the rude relics of nahe in this county, wel The princi; al places in this county are the following: 
qught not to paſs by the logan or rocking- ſtone. In the | | Leflard is a conſiderable town, two hundred and 
puſh of St. Levin is a promontory called Caftle-Preryn, | twenty-one miles 55 ſouth· weſt of London, and had 


which conſiſts of three diſtinct groups of rocks, and on the | antiently intently x Kr. . caftte and A palace; in 4 the dukes 
top of the middle group is the moſt wonderful of theſe of Co 1 kept their 1 particularly Edward the 
ete 


lones perhaps in the world. It is computed that ĩts ſolid Black Prince, 51 refided here as prince of Wales and 
contents amount to about ninety-five tons; the two in- duke of Cornwall. Its town-hall has a turret with, à fine 
clined ſides ſomewhat reſemble the roof of a houſe, mect-| clock. There is here an antient large church, dedicated 
ing in a ſort of obtuſe ridge upon the top. The lower to St. Martin, a fpacious meeting-houſe for the diſſenters, 
part 1s a large plain baſe, near the middle of which pro- 2 good free- ſchool, and a fine conduit in the . 
ects a ſmall part on which it reſts, not more than eight- It has a very great trade in all manufaCtares of — 
&n or twenty inches in diameter. This prodigious ffone] as boots; ſhoes, gloves, purſes, breeches, c. 
6 eaſily moveable upon the large ſtone below, the power| Launceſton is ſeated on, the top of. a ſmall hill near 
of ove man being - ſuſicient to make it vibrate up and | the river Tamar, twenty- eight 7 to the north of Ply- 
down. This monument of antiqui was -doubtleſs mouth, and two hundred and nine to the weſtward of 
formed by the antient Britons, and in this county there | London. Here the buſineſs of the coun » as the aſſizes, 
ae many others of different kinds, as well as evident} and the election of the knights for the ſhire, is uſually 
marks of Romans being ſettled there. tranſacted. It is a neat town, and was formerly de- a 
With reſpect to the cattle of this county, it has all | fended by a caſtle, which is now in ruins. 
the ſeveral kinds found in the others; but it is remark-} Falmouth, a ſea-port town, and by much the richeſt 
able that the ſheep, which when it lay open and uncul- | and beſt trading town in the county, is ſituated in fifty 
tivated were ſmall, and their wool ſo cbarſe that it was degrees twelve minutes north latitude, and in five 
| uſually called Corniſh hair, have; ſinoe the land has been degrees twelve minutes welt longitude, two hundred and 
we manured, equalled the ſheep of other counties in two miles from London. harbour is ſo large, 
ne, and in the fineneſs of the wool. - The cows and | that one hundred fail may ſafely ride at anchor at a time, 
oxen are ſmall, but their fleſh ſweet and juicy. They | andthoſe of the greateſt burthen may come up tothe quay. 
Hees chiefly in ploughing. - Their horſes are bred | The entrance into the harbour is defended by St. Mawes 
» and fed as coarſely ; but though they are ſmall, and Pendennis caſtles, both of which. 8 YE ſtrong, 
travel well, and are A (ſerviceable in this moug- | and have governors and arriſons. Nn 
_— country: mules are alſo much uſed. - The parks} called St. Mary's, has a little-town 0 to the 
e ſtocked with allo deer ;. but they have no red but it has neither church nor market. 
b except what ſtray thither out of Devonſhire. Many | © Falmouth is well built, and bas abundance of OE 
= ouers, badgers, and martins harbour i in che cli beg to it. It is full of merchants, and its trade 
the ſea-ſide. - | has greatly increaſed fince the eſtabliſhment of the Wa , 
* fowl of this _—_— are generally ſuch. as are tifh my between this town, P ROE and the Weſt 
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in che county, And 2. head colleftor lives at Fel- 
mouth. This L, gives title of viſonunt to che noble 
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ABI, Eruro.is one of hoof the chit towns in the co 
Eo 8 ty-four miles from 


ided | 


Aue handfome, and. well — place, \ takes {|| 
| its name from its three ftreets,. which in ade Ceetiſh || 
tongue ate expreſſed by the word Trurw« + It has a: 


5, ; and aldermen. | 3 a 1 *: V7 

| ____.___ *. Penrynis up F 
. bat Ras fe mies to the weſt; It is a pleaſant agree 
E able town, full of orchards, ang looks. like a town in 
a wood. The ſtreets are and paved: it has a 

church, pg about three hundred houſes, and is governed 

by. nn four. n and e 


Em 555 ee e e 9 
about twelve miles of the called the Lands- 


number er files of rank. It | 
hundred houſes ; the ſtreets, though had, are paved; 
The church ftands about half a mile from the town; 
but the inhabitants have a chapeſ. It is 3 by a 
mayor, a recorder, fourteen. ald rmen, and twenty-four 
| common-council-men.. It is remarkable, that veins of] e 
lead, tin, and cox og 7. 12 Fen ren to —— 


ſea. 
oe fi. pF Fs called bo. e 


and by the Dutch ſeamen, Sorſings, are about one hun- ai 

dred and forty ſmall iſlands ani 3 4% ol Pc from the j 
Lands-end, of which St, 1 is the largeſt, and moſt | 

, fruit. though but nine miles ee It has 


A2 # good Harbour defended by a caftle. The ile of Scilly was 


fix — four hundred and nin bande dea Frag 
eight thouſand nine hundred 2 


a | ceſtetſhireʒ the Mynow. 


N lalmon and trost. 8011 £5:5 
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1 and even par 


| three emernhers 46 parſiathent, that 2 
and two for the county 3, pe for 


1 The ur is in ere A "healthy, a ; and the "FEY I 


ful, chouph mountainous * The hilts freq 


ſheep, "goats, and horned catile; and the 
d- — of . and 7 n of ls, 


. Me 


28 C0 jo: ma "% ve F 1 ſeveral 
LI for beides the Wye, ol ant b rl 
which runs between it and Here. 
fordſhire, and the Rumney, which divides it from Gl. 


morganſhire, it has-peeutiar to itſelf the Uck, which en. 


ters this county a little above Abergavenny, runs 


ſouthward, and falls into the Severn by che png 
the Ebwith; which laſt rixer runs from north to ſouth 


initheweſternfide of the county: Alk thele rivers, J 
cially. the ye and Uſk abound with fith, p | - oof 


N en ou 


the ——ů Welſh language: The ma. 


r is faanels; 
The principal, towns in this county. are the follow. 
1 822 215 24307 2 * 2-3 £5 a 72] 


or:Mynwy, is ſeated at — the 


| viva Moni, between that river and the Wye; over each 


of which it has a bridge. The town. is in 2 manner 
ſurrounded with water, there being another river, call- 
ed the Trothy, over which it has alſo à bridge. It i 2 


populous, handſome, well built tomn, and has a ftate 


church, the>calt end of which is much ö 
— 2 "qty bg 


'Cheptione in ſeated:ongthis Bae ef = Kill — * 
to the ſouth of Monmouth, and a huadred and 


| once eftegned the oy e 3 to the weſt of London, near the mouth of the Wye, over 


ſtand very high ; ; but ſeveral of the others are overflowed 
by ſpring tides. Some of them REN BRO. corn, and moſt 
of them paſture. They abound with. rabbits, cranes, he- 
rons, ſwans, and other water-fowl, Theſe iſlands being 


| fituated near. the mouth of the Engliſh Channel, have | che 


red” the deſtruction of many ſhips ; for, in ſpite of 

: ight-houſes and the beſt ſkill of the mariners, they are 

very s in the night, and in ſtormy weather; 

here Sir Cloudſley Shovel, in the admiral-ſhip, with three 

| other men of war, unhappily ran upon theſe rocks, on 

: the twenty-ſecond of October, 1707, and not a au 
ſaved out of all the ſhips: . 

We have now deſcribed all the counties of En = 

to the ſouth of the Thames and Briſtol Shane and 


e 5 FR = 
SECT. XVI. 323 


RF Monnouthftire ; 3 its 1 Extent, Ms ta, Pre 
; duce, and Rivers, 7 7 


ONMOUTHSHIRE was formerly a. 7 
of Wales, and as ſuch is deſcribed by Camden, and 
other authors; but as all the later writers have placed 
it in England, we ſhall follow their example, though 


EE 


there ſeems to be no better reaſon for it than, the Oxford If; 


circuit bein extended throu h that count in the reign 
of king Charles II. y a 1 we 
Monmouthſhire receives its name from ASH its | 
oounty-town, and is bounded on the north by Hereford- 
ſhire; on the eaſt by Glouceſterſhire; on 44 ſouth by 


ſhall therefore l farther e and an with 841 


It was antiently walled round, and defended by a caftle; 

and among the other publio buildings had a monaltery, 
the remaining part of wich is c erted into a pariſh- 

church. „Thesis the port for all the towns that E 


tide. commonly rifes here fix fathoms, 


up to it,; for the 


or ſix and a half at the bridge; Which is of timber, and 


no leſs than ſeventy feet high from the ſurface of the 


covered. in this town a Roman pavement, which when 
entire WAS: very berater en, sie 


2 Kr. 2 122 118 
b enny has its” name üben eie Gavetiny; 


Ee falls below it into the Uſk.' I is  haadiome 
well- built town, ſixteen miles to he weſt of Monmouth, 


is encom 


paſſed by a wali, andodefengtdoy ae one 


flan- 
ceſter; andithe inhabitants carry on 4 great trade in 
nel. It gives the NF IS ES  anticat and noble 


r pen geys be 15 
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, principal Fowns.. © 
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the riyer Severn; and on the weſt by the Welth counties 4 
of Brecknock aud Se. Its extent from north to 


ceſter, which was called by the Saxons Glen 
hater aud is. bounded on tie-north'by W. Werne | 


1 5 FHY Fe 
136" 8 . nige mile n 7 2 ö 
e eireunſſerence eight Four. Tr i is v8 

"contains even SE : | 


which it has a ſine bridges it was formerly muckreforted 
to, and is fill a large, well- built, and populoas town. | 


on the rivers Mye and Lug; ſhips of ps of good burthen come | 


water when the tide is out. In the year 1689 . 


and 2 hundred and ſorty- two of London. 1 m—_ | 


It is a great thorongh-fareifrom the wel parts 
5 10 Brildoh and Bach, and ao from Moameath to Glo- 


| Ss Free , . 


and 


I 56 Greer dtd im:  - Glouceſter haz a large quay, w 0 auf 
— and contains twenty- | on and in r Din 29a 


and REES 5 271 | 
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e city. is, 


not above nine, 
„This EH the 42 
III. who erected the abbey- 
a dean and bx Prebendaries. 


908 Gap: 
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D hobpinls aid iter tovkes,”. 
ve uities have been found here. In 1723 
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equally unfortu 
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and concealed, . The painting (og yin the defi 
Albert Durer, and the colour 
© the kgutes is ſo well execu 


| al is agot 
th ne ſp be the vulg⸗ 
miraculous, till | that there 
12 eee in St. Paul's Z cathode,” This city | v died in 1500, Ii 
: Wy ; fortified, but after the, Reftoration- Was church, under a marble monument. 


from the ſcripture hiſtories of the Old and New Te 


& and afterwards Me, 


3 05 Ty the 1 5 | 


zlt” this . church in order to place it it.in the Te 4; | 
dows, and dedicated. this ee which is a hundred 
and twenty-five feet lo kfty-five broad, t to the Vir- 
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| ſite to Wirndfor, is juſtly. celebrated for its college; which 
has produced a feat "number of learned men. This 


duilding, exceptthe great ſchool- room, is in the Gothic | * 


* le, and together 1 5 the chapel were founded by 
enry VI. for the ſupport of a provolt and ſeyen ſellows, 
one of whom has the title of vice-provolt, and for theedu-. 
cation of feventy-king's ſcholars, as thoſe are called, who 
are on the foundation, T e reyenye of the college is 
about fixe thouſand pounds a year. : *heſe ſcholars, when: 
properly qualified, ate elected on . e tut T Tueſday in 
Auguſt, to King's College, Cambrid „ but are not fe 
moved till there are Vacancies in the college, and then 
they are called according to ſeniority; and after the) 
| have been three years at Cambridge, they claim a fels 
Towlſhip. - Beſides thoſe on the foundation, there. are ſel- 
dom leſs than three hundred ſcholars; at this time there 
1 many more, who board at the 13 hoyſes, or 
within the bounds of the college. 97 ſchool is'divid- 
xr and lower, and each of theſe into three 
_ clafles; To each ſchool there is; a 7 and four: aſſiſ- 
tants. Here is a. noble library. : great court is | 
a fine ſtatue of the founder, ies at the expe ce of | 
the late Provoſt Dr. Godolphin, dean of St. Pauls. 
Ta this county are alſo Newport Pa igne 's 
3 1 A en of uy 1 1 


Ed into ug 


9 houſes and fine garde 
| 's E e 7. XU. 1 1 8 38 This flyet is navi able as far. as: echlade D 
1 Oxf for ire Which is two hundred and thi tile | 
5 67 1 ; its. Nene, ene Extent, Pee 5 7 mouth 7 the tide. flows as high as Rie 
Ali, Soil, and Produce ;, a gonaſe Deſcription of the, Ris in Surry, which, following 5 courſe of the x wer, 
ver Thames, of the City of Landon, the ales ace of 4 4 Flew ference miles fr the * At London the depth is 11. 
Cat, and I Lg the other r remarkable hcient for the navigation of large ſhips, which renders 
© in this Caray) «pF | it one of the greateſt ports A... trade i in the uniyerſe. The 


| TS county e its name from its 3 it 
being ſurrounded by the Eaſt, Weſt, and South Sax. 
ons. It is bounded on the north by Hertfordihire, on the eaſt 
by Eſſex, from which it is divided by the river Lea, $0 the| 
ſouth by the Thames, which runs 1 it and $ urry, 
and on the weſt by Buckinghamſhire, from which it is 
ſeparated by the river Coln. It extends ; twenty-four mules 
. in length, fourteen in bread and is phos r 
in 1 £2 

This county, which lies in, he dioceſe X London, is 
divided into ſix hundreds and two liberties ; and, es 
the cities of London apd. Weſtminſter, contains five | 
warket-cowns, thirty- og E vicarages, and ſeventy-three | | 

riſhes. It is indeed, Dne « of the leaſt counties, but is 

y much the richeſt, moſt populous, and pays more taxes | 
to * the government than any ten beſides ; yet ſends only 
eight members to paſliament, two for the county, four | 
for London, and two for Weſtminſter. 

The air muſt be extremely wholeſome, ſince not even 
the great number of people in London can affect it ſo 
much as to render it more ſubje& to epidemical diſeaſes, 
than other great cities uſually are; but, at a very ſmall 
diſtance from the ſmoke of this immenſely populous city, 
the air is not only healthful but exceeding pure; to this | 
the ſoil, which generally conſiſts of gravel, greatly con- | 
tributes. The land, which chiefly conſiſts of paſture and | ci 
kitchen-gardens, is extremely fertile, which indeed can- | 
not be otherwiſe, conſidering the advantages of the dirt of 
London ftreets, which in many places improves the land, 
and there being never any want of dung for manure, | 
from the many thouſand horſes kept in thys City and-its | 

neighbourhood, 

"he Thames, though running through | various coun- 
ties, ſeems properly to belong to Middleſex ; it being 
here of the greateſt importance to the kingdom, It may 
therefore be here proper to take notice, that the right re- 
verend annotator on Camden obſerves, that though it is 
theturrentopinion that the Thames had ĩts name from the 
conjunction of the Thame and Iſis, yet it is always called 
Thames before it comes near the Thame, This he 
proves from ſeveral antient records, and adds, that it 
may be ſafely affirmed, that it does not occur under the 
name of [ſis in any charter and authentic _ hiſtory ; and 
that the name is no where heard of, except among-ſcho- 


lars; the common people all ee from the SL de 


4 SYSTEM or SEOGRApUT: | 1) 


hd W tat- e 


don; the numerous villa 


« _ adorned wich Fee 


elty excited by revenge, put the inhabitants to ary b 


25 by no. oe vgs 
1. us muc | to 1180 
of 1 marriage of 8 


er dag 3 


ti Le 
hames,-. 
h It was . : 
the ic_Actiotis. 
LET ow 
aving;.' TEE 


dee a mes, ſays the | author f 
Environs, if- ona with x 


on 9 5 4 is not to he. equalled 
erlhire ; and tab 


It rifes 8 Aa al 

8 Cirenceſter, in Glou its 
— 5 eaſt ward, becomes navigable at Lechlade for 5.5% 
ſels. of „ty tons, ug there receives the river 
about one hugdred and thirty-eight miles from 
'From: Lechla E it cotitinkes + 20 courle north-eaſt to Ox. 
ford, where it receives. the ( ag 3 after which it run 
ſouth-weſt to e and from thence to. Dorcheſter, 


FIRE 2nd its 


Nan 1 5 in the k 
ſpring A little to the ſouth 


e to repreſent 
of this noble river are embelliſhed from Windſor to Lon- 
on its banks being Taten | 


water is juſtly 2 exceeding wholeſome and fit for 
uſe in very long voyages, during which it will work itſelf 


of fiſh, 

London, the metropoli 
the larg 
ed in t 
and from this boyd - (x through the-courſe of this 
wor compu 2 t 
85 abr hs L 2 the work 2 

ut it is roper here to rve, that piacin 
ridian at 199755 of Ferro, Ap araper from th 
is ſeyenteen degrees e minutes. 1 

This city was neither built ky Brute, nor klng Ly 
as ſome romantic ang fanciful. au ors pretend; yet pro- 
bably exiſted in the time of the antient Brits, before 
the art of writing was brought into England, and when 


is of Great Bing, 


. 


what were found. in the ſongs of the bards, which were 
proceed apiy only by memory. however, had no 
uildings either of brick or ſtone till it was inhabited 
the N 3 for the dwellin, "on the Britons were only 
huts formed of twigs watth : however, Ti 
citus obſerves, that in the year . ; Was yery famous 
for the multitude of i its ue Ranes. 1 the greatneſs 
of in J 8 but ſoo don after Sustonius abandoned the 
ty to the fury Boadicea, it bein too large i dig 
fended by his little army of ten thouſand Romans, which 
is doubtleſs a proof of its being even then derable 
extent, that injured princeſs, burnt the city, and _ 


t is impoſſible in the, ſmall compals req 
2 work like this, to give the reyolutions. that 


happened in this metropolis: F will be ſufficient 


therefore in this place to deſcribe its 8 fate, 
The two laſt great calamities this city has ſuffered wer- 
the plague in 1665, which ſwept pa —— thou · 
ſand five hundred and ninety- ſix perſons, at a when 
the buildings of the city and: its inhabitants did not & 
mount to half the number they do at preſent; 
fire in 1666, which burnt. down: thirteen tho 
hundred dwelling-houſes, four hundred ſtreets and Janes 
the cathedral of St; Pauls, eighty-lix band ann 
fix chapels, the royal exchange, with many other 

| ſtructures, and fifty-two of the companies hals. 10.0 


mory of this laſh. a monument is Fg near. 
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its courſe | 


where it receives the- Thame, and continuing 
ſouth-eaſt, flows 9 borders of Ber 24 22 
Furz he Sur igdleſex, Eſſex, and Kent, . 
e 
m er an n, 0 e or 5 
Woch. Graveſend, and ſo on bh: 285 125 


beauties 7 which the bank? 


ond 


perfectiy ine. It likewiſe abounds with : a great _ 4 


as well as the richeſt cities u earth, is fituat- # 
e fifty-firſt degree thirty 2 north latitude, 


of all ather cowntries in 
which r - 


there were no gther monuments of fads chan 
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* ; prodigious beigh and on the baſe is un allegorical” 
| preſentation in-þaſſoi believo of tlie raiſing of tie eit 


n this. dreadful: confla gration. 
[ Ka is got 1 eee of boob goon "and, 
| including; the bulddingsaviich generally go nder that 
ny — above feven miles in 14g » but its 
| hradch'is/in-ſome: places only three, in others two, and 
in others again not much above half a mile. A perſon. 
uaccuſtomeid to the ſight cannot behold without ſurprize 

he vaſt number of barges and boats, both of pleaſure and 
 bunthens eee nom on 
| repaſſing, for the convenience and ſupply of this city and 
the towns; on che banks ef the (Thames 3, ner is it poſ-- 
| (þle to obſerve without aſtoniſhment the vaſt fleets which. 
conſtantly appear below bridge, earrying away the ma- 


| Thecityof London vas formerly ſurrounded with walls, 
und till rere s — — Lo Ark g 
Aldgate, Cri ate, Newgate, Moorgate, and 
25 e were taker; down in 
- 1160, and all the reſt, except Newgate, before the end 
We ſhall firſt conſider the buildings belonging to the 
city, ſtrictly ſo called. A little without the gates to the 
outh-caſt it was defended by the Tower of London, a 
ery antient ſtructure; in Which the White Tower is 
id to be founded by William the Conqueror; it is ſur- 


wunded by a wall and deep ditch,” which inclofe feveral 
frets, belides the building properly called the Tower: 
there are here ſome artillery, a magazine of ſmall-arms 
for ſixty thouſand men, ranged in the moſt beautiful order, 


and a horſe-armoury, in which are fifteen figures of Kings | rifes a flight of fteps of 


on horſe-back. - Here-are likewiſe the crown and other 
regalia, the mint for coining of money, and the mena- 

ic for lions and other beaſts, with ſeveral foreign birds. 
* cirtumference of the Whole is about a mile, It 
contains one pariſh-church, and is under the command. 
of a conſtable and lieutenant. © «© 


In Thames-ſtreet, near the. Tower, is the cuſtoiti- 


- 
* — 
— 


ters of tlie 3 order; but has neither -columt 
nor ſtatues ;, aid inſtead of the two compaſs pediments 


a hiuridred and forty-four. feet | 
ſeyenteen broad, is ſurrounded wi 
'the fouth and north fronts, 


r and a hundred and 
forming ambulatories for the 


'bovethe arches of theſe piazzasis an entablature extend- 
ing round, and a compaſs pediment in the middle of 


DET LING, on the ſouth thoſe of the city; on the eaſt 
thoſe of Sir Thomas Greſham, and on the welt thoſe of 
che mercers c 9. In theſe intercolumniations are 
twenty-four niches, | 
ſtatues of the Kings and queens of England. In ſhort; 
th the center of the area is another ſtatue of king Charles 


II. in a"Roman habit, encompaſſed with iron rails. In 
this area merchants meet every day at twelve at noon, and 


which has their particular ſation, called their walk: 


this is a very noble ſtructure, to which very large and 
ſage opened to it from Cornhill. + | 
EZ manſion-houſe is a magnificent ſtructure; but 
too heavy and too large for the uſe for which it was de- 


ſigned. It is built of Portland ſtone, and has a portico 


of ſix lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian order in the 
front, the ſame order being continued in pilaſters, both 
under the pediment and on each ſide. The baſement 
ſtory is very maſſy, and built in ruſtic; and on each ſide 


up to the 2 in the middle of which is the door 


ſupport a large | 

noble piece = 2 — repreſenting the dignity and 
opulence of the city of executed by Taylor. 
In the center ſtands London, repreſented * a-graceful 
woman crowned with turrets, ing on Envy. Her 


ge | left arm reſts upon 2 large ſhield, which has the city 


arms, and in her right band ſhe holds a wand. This 
being the principal figure, it is done in alto relievo : ſhe 
ſeems ready to ſtep forwards; her head and right arm 
yond the cornice of the pediment 
right hand, ſtands a Cupid, holding the cap of Liberty 
on the end of a ſhort af, and ali e farther a river god, 


faſtened to its cable, with ſhells lying on the ſhore. On 


1567 ; but being burnt in 1666, it was rebuilt in a 
grander | 


* of the principal front, which is in Cornhill, , are 
inthian 
ment; and 


Pers in the intercolumniation, on each ſide, is a 
man habit the figures of kin Charles I. and II. in Ro- 
ron Poor; 5 On the ſides of this entrance is a range of 
100 Deen between demi-columns and pilaſters of 
kevin _ ite order, above which runs a baluſtrade. The 
"ks ie building is fifty-ſix feet, and from the 
s Keck is fide riſes a lantern and turret a hundred 
bio J-cight feet high, on the top of which is a 
& form o 


Gothic ſtructure, in which the courts of juſtice are kept: 
the great hall is a hundred and fifty-three feet long, fifty 


ſtrous wooden giants, the pictures of ſeveral of the kings 
tinguiſhed. themſelves in 1 the differences 


between landlords and tenants on ding the city after 
the fire. : . Oe 


demi-columns, ſupporting a compaſs OY In Warwick-lane is the college of phyſicians, where 


'two of the fellows meet twice a week to give medicines 
in a manner entirely concealed. | ih 

Chriſt's hoſpital was formerly a houſe of Grey friars, 
and was given to the city by Edward VI. for the ſup- 
port and education of the children of citizens of both 
ſexes. Here is a writing-ſchool, drawing-ſchool, gram- 
mar-ſchool, and another for teaching the mathematics. 


fa graſshopper, of poliſhed braſs; The 


The boys educated, maintained, and clothed gratis in this 


ſchool 
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eee geh of Us rajal exchange is Gdotried with pill. 


Bas 2 triangular one. The inſide of the area, which is 
piazzas like thoſe of 
\merchiants to ſhelter themſelves from the weather. A- 


each of the four ſides. Under that on the north are the 


twenty of which are filled with the 


continue there in order to tranſact buſineſs till two: 
| Fhele merchants are diſpoſed in ſeparats claſſes, each of 


land began to be erected in 17325 | 
noble additions have been lately made, and a grand paſ- 


very conſiderable height, leading 


Which leads, to the apartments and offices, The columns 
ar pediment, adorned with a very 


* * 
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project from the back ground, and her wand extends be- 
Near her, on her. 


repreſenting the Thames, lying reclined, pouring a ſtream- 
of water from a large vaſe; and near him is an anchor 


the left hand of London is Plenty kneeling and ſuppli- 


broad, and fifty-eight high, embelliſhed with two mon- 
and queens of England, and of eighteen judges who diſ- 


to the poor gratis. The ſtructure is very fine; but is 
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ſchool prnerally amount. to, nears thouſs INS ive. 4 as 
oe the glrla, who are about ſev J in Humber. "| un the 
The college of heralds; to Which belon 123 ings, ar your car. on this, though che Alkane ö 
_ at arms, namely, Garter, Clarencleus, and; orroy, With leſs than one hundred and forty' 1 and ae not 
. ſix heralds, four” purſuivant -; and elphit proftors,. 1 Mt 4 of "the door refounds- through: the tting 
ſpacious building, with convenient apartments, It has a he 91 5 2 * tho. n fabtic was : Yate like 
_ good library relating to heralar. , And Bere the coats of, nM | Is 


artis ate kept of all the: fainilies'of note in Englan: es 
Ste Faul's cathedral; which ig Teated un che igheſt | 

4 — in the city, is deſervedly eſteetned the ſecond in 
not for magnitude only, but for the magnificence | 

eur of the building. Its general form is that | 

Yo a lung eroſs: the walls are wrought in ruſtic, and 
ſtrengthenedd as well as adothed by two rows of coupled 
 pllaſters; one over me other; the lower Corinthian and | 
the other Con The ſpaces between the arches of. 


 Hlled with a great variety of curious enrichments, as are. 
thoſe above. The welt front has a moſt magnificent 
portico, a noble pediment, in which is repreſented the 
converſion of St. Paul in baſſo relievo, and two ſtate 
turrets. At this end is a grand flight of Reps of black 
marble, that extend the whole length of the portico, 
which conſiſts of twelve lofty Corinthian columns below, | 
and eight of the Compoſite order above, fu portint the 
above pediment. Theſe ate all coupled and uted. "The, 
magnificent figure of St. Paul on the apex of the pedi- 
ment; with St. Peter on his fight, and St. James on his 
left, have a fine effect. The four evangeliſts, with their 
proper emblems on the front of the towers, are alſo well 
executęed. The other ſides of the church are beauti ifully 
arnamented, and each has a different front. The dome, 
| Which riſes in the center of the whole, appears extremely 


grand: twenty feet above the roof of the church is a cir- | 


_ - eular range of thirty-two columns terminated by their 
entablature, which ſupports a handſome ſtone gallery, | 
adorn with a baluſtrade. Above theſe columns is a 

- with". windows between; and from 

ablature of theſe the dane encreaſes conſider- 

| ably. On the ſummit of the dome is an elegant balcony, 

and from its center riſes the lantern, adorned with Co- 
rinthian columns; 

i from which riſes a eraſe; both: elegantly gilt. 

IT dis yaſt and noble fabric, which is two oth two 

hundred and-ninety-two feet in circumference, and three 

hundred and forty in height to the top of the croſs, is fur- | 
rounded at a proper diſtance by adwarf ſtone wall, on which | 
is placed a baluſtrade of caſt iron. In the area of the 
grand weſt front ſtands a ſtatue of queen Anne, formed 
of white marble, with proper decoràtions. Four ſtatues 
ſitting at the baſe, repreſenting Britannia with the ſpear ; 

Gallia or France with a crown in her lap; Hibernia, | 

with her harp; and America with her bow. 

At the entrance into the choir the organ gallery! is fup- 

ported by eight Corinthian columns of blue and white 

marble; and the choir has on each fide thirty ſtalls,” be- 
ſides the biſhop's throne on the ſouth ſide, and the lord 


mayor's on the north The carving of this beautiful 


range of ſtalls, as well as that of the organ, is much ad- 
mired. Tbe reader's deſk, which is at ſome diſtance | 
from the pulpit, is an incloſure of very ſine braſs rails 
gilt, in which is a gilt braſs pillar, ſupporting an eagle 
of braſs gilt, which holds the book on his back, and 
extended wings. The altar- piece is adorned with four 
noble fluted pilaſters painted, and veined with gold, in 
imitation of lapis lazuli, and their capitals are double 
gilt. In the intercolumniations are twenty-one pannels 
of figured crimſon velvet, and above them fix windows 
in two ſeries. The floor of the choir, and indeed of the 
Whole church, is paved with marble; but within the rails 
of the altar with porphyry. In the Jarge croſs aile be- 
tween the north and ſeuth porticos, and at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the choir, riſes the cupola, where you have a 
view of the whiſpering gallery, of the paintings above | 
it, and the coricave at the top, which filis the mind with 
ſurpriſe and pleaſure; - Under its center is fixed in the 
floor a braſs plate, round which the pavement is beauti- 
fully variegated ; but the figures into which it is formed 


vided into c 


in C Ki and t of $t. Baade 
the windows, and the architrave of the lower "order, ; are. fa 5 = E 


form a moſt ſuperb ſquare. This is 


a court of record every Monday at St. 


two noble boſ] pitals for- the ſick and wounded, | called St. 
1 Thomas's and Guy's 5. The former conſiſts of three fine 


© Tithe ſtatues of E ing Edward. 
Its anal” diſburſements, amount, to eight 


ales 9 proportioned tothe churc 
ſmall 2nts decorated with 


wheke «ih * 
crowned with a . while the 


5 3 is 272 

# ndble Co. 
| wp 
famous b l elegance and liehtnek J 
their ſteep es. The Temple church is —- 
beautiful Gothic ſtructures in Eng 
by the Knights Templars, whoſe houſe.; Has ner into 
two inns of court, called ay inner and. Male Temple, 


that c f 
Fee confiſt of ha 85 adorned with ger. 


ns. £42 460 " 

Among 22 numerous s hoſpitals in-this ei 
Dann near Smithfield, a 83 
of; four ſides, which 


ture, of Portland ſtonę, conlifiing. 
dehgned for the relief 


of ſick ang lame; as is alſo the London hoſpital at 
nd. Bedlam or Bethlehem hoſpital e mig 
building for the f reception of lunatics, and St. Luke's hoſ.. 
pital is a plainer, but no leſs uſeful building e on 
purpoſe. The Magdalen hoſpital and the Small. Por hoſ- 
pital are alſo 1 noble foundations, - 
The borough of Squthwark. is a conſiderable-part of 
this metropolis : : £6.96 is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the 
' Thames, and con ines of St. Olave, St. Jchn, 
St. Saviour, St. George: 0 Ong and Chriſt- church; 
and for its extent, and number of inhabitants, as pe hh 


inferior to few cities in land. Ne the county 
of Surry, it is juſtly 15 25 28 A part of London, it 


-being in ſome ure ſub to the e who has 
aße him a Aa and Diggs the former of ern | 


5 
for all debts, es, and treſp we - 
and the 1 7 8 50 Southwark fait But to 


ESRD 


255 


own on mags, gar 


ffructures i in x fore . 


ſquares encom paſſed . with buildings, and -adorned with 
VI. 1 — Fir Robert 


pounds: there are four hundred and ſeventy-four beds, 
which are conſtantly kept filled ; and they have —_ 
' conſiderable number out- patients.. 

Guy's hoſpital | Is. 54 a 75 ſtructure, in one of the 
ſquares of whith js a fine brazen ſtatue of Mr. Guy. Tis 
hoſpital is ſeated. near the former, and. e anker 
dred and thirty. hve beds. | 

The government of this city has 4 near  reſemblanceto 
the political conſtitution of the nation; for as England s 
governed by- the king, lords, and rene parliament 
aſſembled, ſo is the city CA the lord-mayor 
and com Wan-. he; city is vided into twentſ- 
fix diſtricts, called warde, ca h of which is governed dy 


its reſpective alderman, W 10 is, elected by the nour- 
or principal mag 


kee a 

ut of this body the lord-ma FOX, of A 
trate, is annually choſen on n 0 i th and en 
upon his office on the ni ovember * 
conſervator of the river, hames, from the bd at 
Staines to the river Medway. When Wee ” 
pears abroad as a magiltrate, . it is in a coach ad hai, 
then wears a purple or a ſcarlet tobe, has 4 15 
with a rich jewel to it, round his n ach fl of 


i 
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can no where be ſo well ſeen as from the whiſpering-gal- 
lery, to which any perſon _ aſcend oP a trifling ex- 


1 8 


by ſeveral officers l before: and on 


4 
ww. 
4 * 


* ey * 
* 
"Tir 


4s = * 


©; 53S > af * 
— 


each ol what hab oa# of de 00 8 
| theſe wee choſen, by e 


Mt the power to'1 

&c. The execution of the laws is intruſted 
ro them: They eee 
1 The chumbertinof London i anafcer of great rf, 

having the charge is 

N Sele 25 
county of Middleſex. He has alſo full over the 
apprentices of the city ; for in his court he decides cauſes | = 
between them and their maſters, and admits them to the 


freedom of the ci 
eee ee bee ee 


, to the number of two hundred and thirty- ir 
N var . 125 and other rich kinds of marble, finely poliſhed, and ac- 


the houſe-keepers, who are freemen, Ag. them- 
Theſe are the 9 of citizens. 
ö ths of the are ** As Have not. 


© They 
clerk, wardens, afbftants, and fact rag who 
mauſact the buſinels of eats re gp and provide for a 
number of their own n ate 
 {eventy-nine maſters, to ro luwdred and t 
two thouſand three hundred and eighteen 2 ts ig i 
"hr hare he rig of e e e 
Alone have the privi 
of the city, with Wo eldo halls ; and it . 10 
that above twenty- ſix thouſand pounds i 
them have very noble alms-houſes in the 
of the city, where the old and decayed 
reſpeQtive companies are lo 
| Beſides theſe there are ſev 
trading to different parts of the world, who have their re- 
ſpectiye halls: and a conſiderable number 4g companies for 
inſuring ſhips at ſea, and bouſes from fire; theſe always 
keep fre. engines and a ſet of men in pay, who are f. 
2tall hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe of fire 
re on all occafions extremely bold, de: nd 40 
gent; but though all their Iabours ſhould prove. ks. 
celsful, the perſon who ſuffers by this devouring element | 
has the comfort ariſing from the certainty” of bring. paid | 
the value of what he] has inſured. | 7 


maintained, and 
of . 


We now come to Weſtminſter, which is x 1 
Included under the name of London, and is only diftin- 
guiſhed from its being neither in nor — the 
government of the fame 
from its abbey, or minſter 
Paul's, and was once'a mile diftant from London; but its 
ſuburbsextending tothat city, haveperfeMly united them. 
As Weſtminſter has 89 of containing the ba- 
lace of the king of Great, Britain, our law-tribungls, and 
houſes in which the parliament aſſemble, it is in- 


habited by the nobility and gentry, and thence. that city | i 


and its liberties has à greater number of noble ſquares | 
and elegant private buildings. Thee city of Weltminſter 
r preſent conſiſts but of two pariſhes, St. Margaret 
and St. John? s the 19 * 1 but the liberties Ae 
rn pariſhes, name] Martin's in the Fields, 
James's, St. Anne 55 St. George's BI 
p eorge s Hanover. ſquare, St. George en . 
aul's Covent-garden, St. le Strand, and St. 
ment's Danes; to which may be added the precinfof the 


3 oy. However, eachof the aboye pariſhes is of ſuch pro- 


Ugious extent, conſidering the number of the houſes they | 
contain, _ it would be impoſſible for one —_ yu of 
9 


— ie hel 


8 175 2H ry v 0 8 "a2 _- | 
? a , | n | 3 


juries; and in cheif courts 
2 treſpals; breach” of | H 


is diſpoſed of an- 8 
nually by theſe companies to charitable pe and 4 * of 


eng 5 It received its name 
ing ſeated to the weſt of St. | 


| 


. VE. 


, | deſcribed,” 4; he a each fide are of oak, with Gothic 


q 
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A inhabitin n Wen the 
ſame time, there are therefore ira of caſe for the 


convenience of thoſe who could not be fo well ACCom- 
-modated in their parih-churches. 
The abbey- church of St. Peter's Weſtminſter i fs a ve⸗ 


| nerable pile of building in the Gothic tafte, where moſt 


be The preſent fabric was in part erected by 
III. and finifhed after his death. The extent 
W e building is -confiderable; for its length 
is three hundred and feet within the walls, at 
| the nave it is ' ſeyenty-two broad,” and at the croſs 4 
+ per ninety-fhive, The Gothic arches and fide 
are rted by forty-eight pillars of marble, 
each coho of ers of Render . co- 
vered with ornaments; This ſtrücture is adorned with, 
a prodigious number of monuments of kings, heroes, ge- 
nerals, and perſons diſtinguiſhed by their learning and 
genius; many of which Neeb y beautiful, 2 
adorned with admirable ſtatues of white marble, 
relieyos, the moſt beautiful kind of granite, porphyry, 


mpanicd with elegant inſcriptions, | 
Henry the ſeventh's chapel joins to the rome and is 

| Bile by Leland, The Wonder of the World. It is, in- 
= | deed, one of the moſt expenſive remains of the antient 
| Engliſh pa gaſte and magnificence, and was founded by 
in 1502. The cicling i is ; wrought with ſuch 


that it is impoffible to be 


nopies moſt beautifully carved; . as are alſo the ſeats ; 
the pavement is of black and white marble. In the 
| widdte of the eaſt end of the nave is the ificent 
tomb of Henry VII. incloſed with a ſcreen of cait braſs, 
moſt admirably executed, and ornamented with fatues; 
In this chapel are the tombs of George Villiers, duke of 
, | Buckingham, and ſeveral other ns of high rank. 
W infter-halt is near the a 20 and is one of the 
rooms in Europe, whoſe roof is not ſupported 
Here the courts of law are kept; and ad- 
jowing to it are the houſes of the Lords and 
r-bridge. is univerſally allowed to be. one | 
805 fineſt whos The ; and tai 17 ori 
the twenty-ninth of Jan the laſt in 174 
It is Aoses and er * ſide with . a; | 
noble baluſtrade, and is twelve hundred and bene ; 
feet in length. The piers, which are fourteen, have 
thirteen large and two mall arches, all ſemicircular. 
"The center arch is ſeventy- ſix feet wide, and the others, 
Er in width four feet on each ſide. 
'The admiralty, the treaſury, and the horſe- 
eg buildings; the ban quetinig-houſe at Whitehall 
is thus called from there being ori e in this place an 
edifice in which our kings U publie entertainments. 
This ſtructure was erected I by the edit Inigo Jones, 
as à ſmall part of a ſuperb palace, of which that great 
architect had drawn the plan. The outſide of this ſtruc- 
ture has been always eſteemed a moſt admirable work; ; 
and the cieling is painted by Rubens. This great apart 
ment has been many years converted into a chapel. 
he architecture of ſeveral churches of W caſter 
its liberties have been greatly admired, particularly 
0 of St. Martin s in the ields, and St. Paul's Covent- 


de Briti -muſeum, which may properly be ſaid to 
be founded by Sir Hans Sloane, hart, may be juſtly eſteem- 
ed an honour and an ornament to this nation, it conſiſt- 
ing of an amazing number of natural curioſities, to which 
were added by his late majeſty the royal libraries of books 
and manuſcripts collected by the kings of England. 
s|  Amidft the ſplendid buildings of this city we are ſorry 
we cannot mention the palace of aur ſovereign, which 
is a mean rote, unworthy of being the reſidence of 
iſo great a monarch. 'The meuſe, which contains the 


guards are 


Leids s ſtables, is, however, a more magnificent edifice; 
but the ſquare in which it ſtands would admit of great 
improvements. The new buildings in the liberty of 
Weltminſter are daily increafing in the moſt aſtoniſhing 
manner. The principal ſquares ar ! thoſe of Hanover, 


t. James's, Soho, 


Groſvenor, * Cavendiſh, 
6 X 


* 


Leiceſter, 


of our monarchs have beeh crowned, and many of them df 


by 
% 
Leiceſter, Golden, 


Lincolns-inn F ields.; with many. athers, of Jeſs 


There are in Weſtminſtcr, as wall as in 49514 city 


London, a, great number of charitable foundations, a- | Eur 


mong which we reckon the noble infirmaries at 


ma 
Hyde. k- corner, Middleſex- d that called. 
55 * 12 the 7 0 = 


Fra 4 women, and man others. 
I Theciviland erh e. government of this city were 
| veſted in the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter; but ſince 
the Reformation the civil. part has been committed to lay- | e 
men. The high ſteward,- who is uſually a nobleman of 
the ell ranks choſen. by y the dean and chapter, and has 
an under-fteward who A for him, and muſt. there- 
; fore be verſed in the law; but his 1 muſt be con- 
firmed by the dean and chapter. Tbe uuder-ſtews 
with ue magiſtrates, kee s the court let, which 
all petty offences, and is commonly 2 chairman of the 
quarter- ſeſſons. 5 
Next to the under · ſte ward i is the digt bl, who. i 
alſo o choſen by the dean and chapter. Hi 


ſembles that ns a ſheriff, for ay him juries are ſummone 5 
all the bailiffs af W er are ſubardinate ta him, 
and he makes the return at the election of members of 


_ parliament. - As all fines and forfeitures 3 are his, his place 
is very profitable. 

Thbere is alſo a high - conſtable choſen by the court-leet, 
to whom. all the other conſtables are ſubject. Here are 
likewiſe foutteen burgeſſ or ma , ſeven, for. the a 
city and ſeyen for the liberties, each haying ; an aſſiſfant.] tal 


Their office is much like that of an alderman of London, rh 


each having a proper ward: out of theſe are elected two 


* SYSTEM oF GEPGRAPHT: | 
Roy Lyon, gk rere 1 toy; | 


for. EXpo ſed and de- 1 ; i 
erted young children, the Ae aal Polite for 1 


The entertainment conſiſts of a 


head- burgeſſes, one for the city, and one for the liberties. carried 


8 | Wee 


| Beides the cities of London, Southwark, and Welſt- 
minſter, there are included, a great number of ſtr 
which cannot properly be termed in the liberty of either, ff 
and yet · are comprehended under the general name of Lon- 


„ 


don, they being united to ĩt. Hence the number of ſtreets, | Pp is 


lanes, : and alleys, exceed ſeven thouſand; the houſes in 
amount to about a hundred and. fifty thouſand, and 
- that of the inhabitants cannot be much leſs than a Milton. 


Beſides St. Paul's cathedral and Weſtminſter abbey, there colu 
i they] | part 
rench 


red and two pariſh-churches, and fix 
| chapels of the eſtabliſhed reli gion ; ; twenty-one 
Proteſtant, chapels, eight ch wy EMA to the Ger: 
mans, Dutch, Dae &c. above a hundred mee 
houſes of the Proteſtant Diſſenters; ſeveral popiſh chap 
for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and three Jewiſh T2 
gogues. There are alſo in and near this city one hun- 


are a hy 


dred alms-houſes, about twenty hoſpitals and inſirmaries, | are 


twenty two priſons, forty-two markets, twenty ſeren 
public ſquares, beſides thoſe within any ſingle building, 
as for inſtance in the Temple; eight free- ſchools fo 
grammar learning, and a hundred and thirty one charity 
ſchools, which conſtantly provide education for above | al 
five thouſand children. 
In ſbort, this great metropolis enjoys ſeveral advan- 
tages which. no other great city bas in equal perfection ; 
the plenty of water fit for drinking and all other uſes, is| 1 
none of the leaſt. That of the Thames, that of th 
New River, conducted to Iſlington by the immortal Sir | 
Hugh Middleton, and that of ſeveral other water-works, | 
not only ſupply this city with that neceſlary of life, eſſen- 
tial alſo to cleanlineſs, and conſequently to health, but 
running in ſtreams through pipes under the pavement o 
every ſtreet, is of the greateſt uſe in extinguiſhing fires : 
| while the common-ſewers contribute to keep the ſtreets 
| clean and wholeſome, and prevent our ever being greatly 
incommoded by that element. Add to his, ft this | 
great metropolis is much better lighted by night than Pa- 
Tis, or any other great city, and that, by the improvement 
lately made in the pavement, it is in this reſpect = 
inferior to no other city. - 
For the entertainment of people of all ranks there are 
aſſemblies for dancing, muſical aſſemblies, two theatres, 
in, which plays are ated, an opera-houſe, a houſe of 
theatrical amuſements called Sadler's-Wells, at Iſlington; 
ſeveral places where there are commodious rooms and pjea- 
ſant n near e where the people meet to drink 


J 


: 
* 


I 


1 | ſuited 
YI penſioners. 


tent of the ground i is above forty : 


. a, 
8 ee 
1 ri 12 = 
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whole is 2 55 N 


Roundthe 


erp gy, pw it 171 


The 8 diameter 1s, 
eine co correlps ds i 5 with- | 


the architectu Fe of the 
In che aide of The Ire 


termini . N 
deligned, is a chimn 
warm and . aa 


where the was at 
cold weather. The orcheſtra fills up one of the entr 


e 125 5 th 
and fifty pe and | 


has four faces ; this renders it 


2 2 he at © gard 
Allg 1 5 0 fituatec 
two miles from London, } Fre is: a ark 


ad] 
2 


. 
1 — 
to the company of apothecaries of Lo 
bunk of Salter's coffee- own. for the g 
of curioſities t to be ſeen there; 220d Chelſea- hoſpi i- 
ili 0. W e Chartdl 11. e We ad. was 
was entirely "baile under the direction of Sir Chriſto her 
range of buildings, The 
a „ at fa cing youth, | 
, extends to the Th dimes, and 


= private. Foildiogs worthy F 555 Curiolity of the 
ißce, . erected, for the invalids in the land- 
on by James II. and N William III. 
| hs pens into 10 B. e cf 9 laid 

Fo . not only 4 2 5 view of 


FEE 


my the 
af 1} Zo inted by 
1 fk ist 1 5 
Charles II. on horſeback, and ſeveral other pieces as big 
the life, and in this room all-the penſioners 758 
The Wings 9. Se 15 i id hall. to the north, a 
towards Thames on the ſouth: thele are 


0 Lad feet i — length, and-about 5 


th ſtories high, and the rooms 

are ſo well di old, that nothing e be more plea- 

ſant. On the fro we of this ſquare is a ene, extending 
long ths ſide of. the hall and chapel ; 


Kal: 


f this entran 
dorned Wit 
Ricci ; and on 255 other 


of which js ad 


in bicadth 


and in the midit 


quadrangle is the ſtatue of king Charles II. 
= a. In dreſs, ſtanding on a marble ped eſtal. Thete 
25 ſeveral other buildin WO joining, chat form two other 

ir quares, and. conſi Des . ooeats for the officers 
Ea of the "houſe for old maimed officers 
rſe and foot, and the 1 85 for. the ſickx. | 

An air. of elegance and neatneſs is obſerved. in hel 


buildings. They are 77 oſed' of Brick and ſtone, and 
1 4 Gtion of the parts as is beſt 


there . ſuch a dif 
to the purpo [6s of f-the charity, the peeption 


4 gert nber, 1 th! providing them with every 
that can contribute to the n tege and pleaſure of 
The expence of erecting them amounted to 
about one hundred and fiſty thouſand pounds, and the ex- 
acres. 

In the wings are ſixteen wards, in which are accommo- | 
dations for 2 four hundred men ; and in the 25 


buildings are a conſiderable number of apartmen 
officers and ſervants. Theſe penſioners conſiſt of ſuper- 


annuated veterans, who have been at leaſt twenty 15 
in the army, or thoſe ſoldiers who are diſabled in 
ſervice of the crown. They Wear fed coats lined w 
blue, and are provided with all other clothes, diet, . 
ing, and lege The governor | has hve' 8 * 


2 


% 


cretary, comptrollex, deputy- treaſurer, ſteward, and ſur- 


the ſeat of the lord- chancellor F i 


_ they were farther improved by queen and queen 
luder. Theſe gardens, which are three miles and a half 


urch, it being very irregular in point of architecture; 


bank of the Thames, twelve miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
London) at a ſmall diſtancefrom the vil 


 Iiverc 


on, have alſo each'a hundred pounds a, year, and many 
” ker officers have conſiderable ſalaries. 1 


n eight hundred and a thouſand out: penſi 


14 — 4 o 


5 vg 


of ſtate, the 


miles from H 4 e palace, 
Nottingham, was purchaſed by Xing William III. who 
greatly enlarged it; queen Mary enlarged the gardens ; 


Caroline completed the deſign by extending them much 


in compaſs, are extremely pleaſant, and kept in great or- 
der, and in ſummer are reſorted to by a great number of 
people. The palace indeed, has none of that grandeur 
which ought to appear in the reſidence of a Britiſh mo- 
however, the royal apartments are grand, and adorned 

with pictures by the greateſt maſters. | 
Hampion-Court is delightfully fituated near the north 


This palace was originally built by cardinal Wolſey: but 


king William and queen Mary. were. fo 2 pleaſed 
with the ſituation, which rendered it ble of Ap im- 


provements, and of being made one of the fineſt palaces in 
Europe, that while the former cauſed the old apartments 
to be pulled down and rebuilt in the magnificent manner 
in which they now appear, her majeſty, impatient to en- 
Joy fo agreeable a retreat, fixed upon a building near the 
alled the water-gallery, and ſuiting it to her con- 
remence, adorned it with the utmoſt elegance, though 
its ſituation would not allow it to ſtand after the princi- 
pal building was completed... Since the pulling down of 
the water-gallery which ſtood before the fine ftone front 
that faces the river, the ground to the ſouth-weſt received 
conkderable improvements.” The park and gardens, with 
the ground on which the palace now ftands, are about 
g tee miles in circumference. On a pediment at the 
| 1 of the palace on this ſide is a baſs relief of the trials 
o Hercules over Envy, and facing it a large oval baſon, 
anſwering to the form of this part of the garden, which 
is a large oval divided into gravel-walks and parterres. 
_ entrance of the grand walk are two large marble 
he oh exquiſite workmanſhip, one ſaid to be performed 
x r. Cibber, the father of the poet-laureat ; and the 
a er by a loreigner: theſe pieces are re to be done 
K : ol of {kill ; but it is difficult to determine which 
ith neſt performance. They are beautifully adorned 
2 daſſo relievoes, that on the right hand repreſenting 
= numphs of Bacchus, and the otheron the left Amphi- 
1 y the Nereids. At the bottom of this walk, fac- 
1 canal which runs into the park, are two other large 
=, the baſs-relief on one repreſenting the judgment of 
5, and that of the other, Meleager hunting the wild 


lage of Hampton. | 


variety of birds, by Bougdane. 
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appear Neptune and his · attendants by the fide of a rock, 
welcoming 


1 


but v 
filk. Lhe chair of 
fringed with the ſame colour. The room is alſo adorned 
. e 
The fourth room is very lofty: in the middle hangs a 
beautiful chaſed ſilver chandelier of ſixteen branches. 
Here is a ſine canopy of ſtate, with the windows, cur- 
tains, chair, and ſtools, of e damaſk, laced and 
fringed with gold. The tapeſtry, which repreſents part 
of ha ito 1 is — | g ; an 
In the fifth room is alſo a chair of ſtate and ſtools ; the 
window-curtains are tiſſue, witha ſilver ground, and there 
are ſilver ſconces faſtened to the tapeſtr 


y. Over the chim- 

ney- piece is an admirable whole length picture of king 
Charles I. and over the doors are two capital pictures; 
the firſt is David with Goliah's head, by Fetti; the other 
the holy family, by Correggio.: 
In the king's ſtate- chamber is a bed of crimſon velvet 


laced with gold, with plumes of white feathers on the 


top. This room, which is very fpacious, is hung with 
tapeſtry, and adorned with eight chaſed filver ſconces. 
The cieling, which was painted by Verrio, repreſents 
Endymion lying with his head in the yy of Morpheus, 
and Diana admiring him as he fleeps. On another part 

of the cieling is a fine figure of Somnus with his attend- 


ants. In the border are four landſcapes, and four boys 


with baſkets of flowers, intermixed with poppies. -. 

The king's dreſſing- room has alſo the cieling painted. 
Mars is ſleeping in Venus's lap, while ſeveral Cupids ſteal 
away his armour, ſword, and ſpear, and others are binding 
his legs and arms with fetters of roſes. The room is 


hung with ſtraw- coloured India damaſk, and the chairs, 


ſtools, and ſcreen, are covered with the ſame. * _ 
The king's writing-cloſet is of a triangular form. The 


hangings and ſtools are of a pea-green India damaſk. A 
glaſs 


is ſo placed as to ſhew all the rooms on that ſide of 
the building in one view. Over each door is a flower- piece 
by Baptiſt, and over the chimney a fine picture of a great 


Queen Mary's cloſet is hung with needle-work, ſaid to 
be wrought with her own hand ; there are alſo an eaſy 
chair, four others, and a ſcreen, all-ſaid to be the work of 
that excellent queen. The work is extremely neat, and 
ſhows great judgment in drawing. 5 11 


ha Un four of the bee are our fin baſs ates 


fine Originals, 4 


The queS!'s gallery, which is about ſeventy feet long, 
and twenty-five feet wide, is hung with ſeven beautiful 
hs | pieces 
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of. Le Brun. 
ber 5s: five! 
out of the ocean 
four whit holes. - The] 


Ne with Giver fockers. | 
— om ke the cl painted by 
ſented in the 


nine piC ures by Andrea. | 
3 EE: the end. Theſe were ori- 
| a 2 


T. while bs is a 1 


of ſoldiers, prieſts, 
5 — rr. 


rr 
laurel crown over his head. 


: — 51 ; * 
erles: 


e der 
houſe you emer a verdant lawn planted” with ps of 
vaſes. At the end next the houſe are two wolves in 

ſtone, by Scheemaker: it the further end are two f. 

lions, and the view is terminated by three antiqu; 725 
tues, dug vp in Adrian s garden at Rome, with | | 
between them, and behind 4 cloſe plantation 7 fs 
greens. On turiiing to the'bouſe on the ri ight hand, a an 
_— of foreſt-trees affords a yiew of orangery; 


n is am caly 1 rar op} 4 
Dore e which leads down LS renin fiver, 10 x 
een ee he e e a 
ae 
and ] in the middle a circular piece of water. 5 
arcled to the wilderneſs, through which are thre fir | 
i wilks, igh which y 1 
E | 
'redwble tice — 'Ontexch fide the . 
pentine river are alſo verdant walks, which 


- Rate audience-room has 4 fine canopy | 
— — repreſenting the 
2 the twelve ſtoncs to che er 


the river in all its turnings.” On dhe right hand of 
river is a building that is the enact model r 
of Covent church; on the left a wilderneſs laid 
-out in! walks, and "in the middle over the river a 
{ Palladian wooden bridge. With the earth dug from the 
r . that affords a 
adjacent country, when the tide is up is 
S888 


near Ealing, the ſeat of the lae 
"Fu "Ele. is 2 noble and elegant 


| ſtructure, 
built inge or, as ſome fay, by Mr. W 
3 . 


approach to it from the garden is remarkably fine. The 


of beauties are the portraits of 2 number of beautiful 
i om, opt rome rates, Army goes © 


ie will be ſufficient to mention ene cr two of thoſe 


'Chifwick is ſeated on the Thames, on the ſouth-weſt 


bury's, the late lord Wi 
markable is that of the late earl Skis 
pier Tuner amr. but a part of it 


of Palladio, and on the other, that of Inigo Jones. - The 
| . 


„ 2 hath alſo the ſide- front towards 

3 ĩs different from the twoothers. 

The oct 

F throu 

lightened, is alſo very elegant. The i of this ſtruc- 

ture is nobly adorned, the cielings are gilt and painted, 

and the rooms ornamental: with ſome of the beſt pictures 
i ZUrOpe. | 


which it is en- 


ing | 


ereftcd near it a beautiful | 


faloon inthe middle of the building, which 


has beautiful appearance 
mands a fine proſpect of the county of Sutry, the river 
Thames, and of all the meadows on its banks for ſome 
miles; r Wh Ke 
are well contrived, and the hall, which 

is on one ſide ſupported 7 Ap rows of columns, 

Seer Ae feet lag a noble flight of ſtair to 

Ae fer Kigh: ad 5 be 

room has an entrance into the pottico 

back front, which is adorned with beautiful 

"On entlug the ga den from the houſe you 

a noble terrace, -which hk affords a delightful view 

the neighbouring country, and from eee 
extends the w RY ET Tod dio 


at a diſtance; and cou 
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the County of Eſſex ; its Situation, Extent 
CR LEE, gere 


SSEX " which took its name from its being the com- 
AUE ery of the Eaft Saxons, is bounded on the north by 
BE Fever Stow, which ſe ; it from Suffolk and Cam- 
brid ; on the caſt by the German fea; on the welt 
by ertfordſhire and Middleſex ; and on the ſouth by the 
river Thames. It extends forty-ſeven miles in 
from eaſt to weſt, and about forty-two in | from 
north to ſouth. This county, which is in the the dioceſe of 
London, is divided into ei teen hundreds, and contain 
twenty-four market-towns, four. hundred and fiſteen 
pariſhes, a hundred and twenty-five vicarages, and oor 
hundred villages, with about thirty-four thouland © 
hundred houſes, and two hundred and _ 
eight hundred inhabitants, It ſends eight member 75 
parliament, namely, two for the count, a0d 09 
Colchefter, Harwich, and Malden. | 

The air in the inland parts is healthy; JL 
marſhes near the ſea it produces agues, part 
the part called the Hundreds. However, kia 
the unwholeſome part is ray on al Fr 
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ev ofthis county are vry fe fruitful.” 
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and alſo is 2 
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which falls 1 
ford; y the jparticularly remarkable fince Henry III. s time for the . 
man e to any married couple . 
into the | who will » kneeling on two peaked ftones in the 


church-yard; that for ayear and zdayafter their marriage 
zey never repented of their choice, ube | Hed in ail 


% ” 


4 
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eaſt-· north eaſt of Lon- Ber. x. | 
ö f | church, O the County of Suffelt ; its Situation; Extent, Diviſions, 
* which is an antient | 


Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, and principal Trwns. 


a ſupply of water, that it is ſaid to run above a hog- | QUFFOLE was thus called by the Saxons, to denote 
head and an half in a'minute. Here'the members ft the ſouthern people, in oppoſition to thoſe of Nor- 

r and res held, folk, or Northſolk; and is bounded on the north by 
the rivers W. and the Leſſer Ouſe, which part it 
from Norfolk; on the eaſt by the German ocean; on 
the ſouth by the river Stour, which divides it from Eſſex, 
laſt deſcribed ; and on the weſt by Cambridgeſhire, Ie 
extends „ ure in length, twenty- eight in breadth, 
erpre i gry 
and is divided into twenty-two hundreds, in which are 
d |rwenty-cight market- towns, . ninety-five vi „ five 
hundred and twenty-three pariſhes, fifteen thouſand vil- 
| [lages, thirty-four thouſand four hundred and twenty 
houſes, and two hundred and fix thouſand inhabitants, It 
ſends ſixteen members to parliament, namely, twoknights 
for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of the following 
boroughs : Ipſwich, Dunwich, Orford; Aldborough, 

Eye, and St. Edmond{bury, and lies in the 
The air is clear 


2 


lore with — Tech 
illages withi erty, which is 
deen ſuppoſed to contain 


5 yet abounds in rye, peas, and 
hemp, with numerous flocks of ſheep. High Suffolk, or 
the Wood-lands, which is the inland part of the county, 

ing in wood, has a rich deep clay and 
marle that yields paſture-grounds, on which feed 
abundance of That part which lies on the con- 
fines of Eſſex and Cambridge alſo affords excellent paſ- 
ture; and about Bury St. nd's, and ſo on to the 
north and north-weſt, it is fruitful in corn, except to- 
large, {wards New- market. The feeding of cattle and ſheep on 
turnips is ſaid to have been an improvement firſt ſet on 
foot in this county. Its principal produce is butter and 
cheeſe, the latter of which is frequently in this county 
very much the worſe on account of the neſs of the 
former, and is ſometimes of ſo hard and horny a nature, 
[as to require the force of the hatchet to cut it. 
This county is generally divided into two parts, name- 
ly, the Franchiſe or Liberty of St. Edmund, which con- 
[tains the weſt part of the county; and the Geldable, 
which is the eaſtern: each of theſe furniſhes a diſtin t 


t grand jury at the aflizes. | 
The principal rivers are the Waveney, the Deben, the 
Orwell, by ſome called the Gipping, and theStour. The 
| Waveney riſes in the northern edge of the county, and 
running to the north-caſtward, after it his paſſed Beccles, 
forms two branches, one of which runs to the caſt almoſt 
to Leoftoff, where it ſtops ſhort, without reaching the 
fea ; the other makes an angle to the northward, falls 
Fas ia into the Yare a little above Yarmouth. The Deben riſes 
F t four thouſand. The harbour is one of the fineſt in | a little to the weſtward of Debenham, and running eaſt- 
"gland; = in it four hundred ſhips may ride in ſafety ; ward to HEN winds round that town, and runs 
8 b | | 
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up near the e ye t the , FIVEL is ſgarge : 
5 town even forthe falle eff bpats 3. 90x: | 


he riper, and ir js — — 


gives them near the town. twenty 
much farther up the river. This may be 


common councilmen; : ut no. manu 


Ferie a large and convenient g1 


Bury St. Edmund's, or St. eee 10 
15 from und King of the ak 9922 Sell Tn WAS. mur 
dered i in 870, and, Tack] h 7 ee 


upon an eminence on the weſt 
Bourne, . ſeventy miles to the cork ho Lk 
aving a view of a, very fruitful, c 
- the Engliſh Montpt Ni 5 
croſling each 5 7 almoſt at right angles, ba F is g 
by an alderman, a recorder, tw, ps e burgeſſes, 
and ny merch common burgeſſes. It was formerly 
famed ſ ſor 55 ws 
Ar in 55 lan 71 
which are bot = arge anch feat in 
In St. Mary's, on 2e . e Ae bis Maryan 


France, who was. married to. Thomas d uke of peg 
Beſides thei churches, it has one Preſbyterian, one In- 


dependent, and one Quaker's meeting. The in 
=> ſaid: the amount EET ſeren 3 end. Tiere 57 
guild- -hall, the 2 the burckery, 2 
market- houſe, a beautiſul craſs, 4 8.8 ain 
Here are held the all zes for © C OULILY 


7-ſchool. 
This town! 
is the gencral rendczrous for all; the nopili Nr. and gentry 
ſrom the neighbouring counties. 5 
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Of Cambridgeſhire ; its Siu Roh 22 e Re- 
Freſeniati ves, Air, Seil, 2 | 
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AMPRIDGESHIBE, which receives its name from 
Cambridge, fo called from its bridge over the river 
Cum, is boundcd on the norta by Lincolnſhire; on the 
eaſt by the counties of Norfolk — Suffolk; on the ſouth | officers. 
by Eſlex and Hertſordſhire; and on the welt by Hun- 
tingdon and Baifordfhice 1c is abour forty miles in 
length, about twenty-five i in breadth, and near a hundred 
and thirty in circumference; it lies partly in the dioceſe 
of Ely, partly in that of Norwich. It is divided into 
ſeventeen hundreds, and contains eight market-tonns, 


en 


2 though | ! 
hundred, tons may n — 


11 — ich ſometimes riſes thirteen or fourteen feet, : — E 
our feet watas, for 
accounted 2 


quence is catried on bete; If: baing, A; SIE Cam- 
1: 


» Which: was aid to be the fineſt and runn 
11 Rood Verma eee e dy 


45 millary, who 
[= privileged periogs, and under che 
maſter of arts. A ode won aye 


very neat and well-built town. & has a ſpacious 

market- place, in the midit isa handſam crob. — 

At a ſmall diſtance is t © Handles, with the herb-market; —— light: ee 

Uu As = ata fall ee make 0; — fens are abundance gü. 

for bu era. poultry, oY and anothe Lil, 1 
which the town is wei ſupplicd. be toren 
of, 1 10 thouſand Fly 29 7 arc gzreraliy g Ap 
building; 7 Lone AN e my wg 
tolerably I is, divided\ into four — ering 3 — 
wand, and "contains wehe. pmilh-churces --with — 1 — ing the alan fon 
Ty elbyterian,, at. endent, 3 : og. | that decoy three: thouſang couple eee erh ni Ie 
Here is. alſo a town-hall, with a ſpacigus counc 1 >. corn-country, d 
ber, and other commodious apartments; 2d ball, 9 Aage- 
two hoſpitals, a 8 a good library, 2 cuſl | great malting- 
houſe, a good at „and jeveral alms-opics,.: Js is 855 go- | Dag in of aalthdaled - 
verned 115 bauli „ by Ive alder aan, and n brine in nen, is the Ouſe, which 
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able of high rank, and may be cleedi every thi? 
Fears, or is continued: by thę tacit conſent. of the unt 
verſity. IT be other officers of the univerſityare, II. The 
vice- Chancellor, who eng Choſen. on the fourth of 
November, by the body g out f tu 


be glory of this town, is ita 
— of the. 
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412 nice chanceller ſometimes viſits the tenen Ka 
other public-bouſes in perſon; put it is more frequ*®"! 1 
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eighty-three vicarages, 2 hundred and fixtz-three pariſhes, 
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tits 
Cattle, excellent cheeſe made at Stilton, TY 
of this county; for as Cambridgeſhire and 2 8 5 
thick, and too often fatal to ſtrange rs who at- 


over which it has. a e I 194 bridge, fifty ſeven df. 


count it is well furniſhed with inns.” It is date th 


mily of H. oo 7:09 oo * 5 
Near the welt fide of che town Hinchinbroke, which e an 1 4 wy | 
gives the title of viſcount to the eldeſt ſon of the earl by King He II dae ae 15 "yr 1 
of I FR i: warty Fort Has à ſeat called n; fix 15 even. m 


over which there is 4 ſtone Gyn it has a bandſome En 198 dut its ay ene 9 N 


55 fifty-ſeven miles tiorth-weſt of Gareth and 2 n ft one, and the ſtreets are 3 and i Bee Us. 


while others maintain that it was thus named from its "Piet A _ great an 


is twenty-ſix, and a hundred and twenty-five in circum- | liſhed ; and the windows are finely pai inted with the hi . 


Se 
. meallows and paſtures are excoedi rich, 
hörned Cattle. Hence its chief Tom 


— 


Parmneſan of England; with fow] and 6th. - | 
There is ſomething particular i in the civil gc 


'Hy e 
Tu. a e 
dls of 


Fen j Þ | F 
* 

LEY O 4 * » 4 | | 4 k 4 

by » © 7 7 


der the ſame adminiſtration With ft, the meriff is choſen þ 

| IE turis out of cheſt ;(everal x fas, * 9 3 nö thet 

THe prinicial rivers 6 the Neu D The for killag 
Nen, after it has palfel atidle thampton ire, If | 
winds round the north-weſt and th dead ß this | any org 
county. The Ouſe enters it at Sr. Neor's,'atid running | 


to the north-eaſt 77 n N and eee, 
1 Erich. TE 202 N ob ws that t 
n the! ounty. is jt eee 1 ay rel 


* ng Bur in e nl Mer I 
be agitated, 0 by a tempeſt; Tier of thif 2 the people Are 


bie nor | 
eine ſupplicd by 
15 here i but one 


541 


tempt to ive in its neighbourhood ; but the natives e- 
ocive no inconvenience from it; on the contrary, this [and 
lake abounds! in 8 and its banks are remarkably the 
fertile 1 JC 4 n 
Tbe chief „ See ie Wen g 1 
+ Huntingdon, called by the Saxons Hunter S Both, is 2 e form vet | 
pleaſantly feated on a rifing ground, by the river Ouſe, weſtward, the Ch 15 1 
till it falls into the German oc. 
miles north-by-weſt of London. * It Was one. much xiſ es in the north- -welt ſide. of L an coding, and divides it 
larger than at preſent, it having fifteen * Leice Rus! 5, rand Lincolnſhire, 
which are now reduced to With ſeveral! Tees Dog: "parts * 0 8 ir falls int 
houſes. '-In this place the aflizes are held, and it is 3 e uſe 
great thorough-fare on the northern road, on Which 40 | e ers 1 ; 


14 


— 


55 


. mayor, and confers the title of earl on the noble fa- 


Hinchinbroke-houte, * oe] "of which ae very by- Long 55 
F 


"St: Neot's Ee en, fey Er e do thi? and bere ſeveral parliat c 
north-north-weſt of London, Teated'6n the' river Ouſe, preſent eſteemed 8 ut 4 50 in al 


church, with a fine b 
ſiderable:;/ * auen inn 
-St. Ives is ah -anitient, Jarg1 


* fe de 55 by 


2 war 1675, tl 


the river Ouſe, over which it has a handſome ftone b ele over the river : : "the hall for the a 


bridge. Here was a priory, which is now in 2 = with columns of ' Narbe ores 2; 
has one large church, two diflen pl: | ow d 
popiſh chaps, With about hve — Foctla ret bebte. I i hs X All 
'Fhe ftreets are pretty i and tolerabiy well paved. N 
| - 17 „ 25 R d. 414 1 
SECT. XXIX. TY I tanz in the center” EPs 


Of Northamptonſhire ; ; its Nana, — 3 Divi- t 
fs, Repreſentatives, 4r, Serb. nxt AN and teſtant 41 55 
principal Towns. © ly al 11 mary, 

| free ſchobl, 3255 5 erp two s-houles. - 
HIS county takes its name from the town 5 Nor, is governed by a mayor, ccc und 
——— Whkicl fome' ſay was ſo called. from its | al tmen, forty 78 188 1 Aud a toy | 

4 on the north fide of the river Anſona, or Nen, cler. e ne * 

tjqui 1 10 Eitel on 


ſituation with reſpect to Southampton. It is ſeated in | the river Nen, over 2 5 there is 1 115 


the middle of England, and as it extends in a narrow eichn 4 05 {41 
tract towards the north-eaſt, borders upon more counties | thamp "fevEltty- 

than any other in England; for on the north it is bound- 55 rot cke, 170 Rh WE 
ed by Lincolnſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Leiceſterſhire; on and Catlifle 
the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſhiĩre, and Bed. good houſes; 01 0 the W A 5 1 55 a buil A 
fordſhire; on the weſt by Warwickſhire and Oxford- and the market-place pretty ſpacious, | It has, 10. 15 
ſhire; and on the ſouth by Buckinghamſhire. It ex- | but one church beſides the cathedral, which } 35 5 Or of 55 
tends in length from the ſouth-weſt to he north- eaſt near | fineſt Gothie buildings in England: the well en TY 
fifty-ſive miles, in the broadeſt part from caſt to welt it | ſupported by. three noble arches, very 'curjoully' _—_ 


116 


ference. It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Peterborough, and | ries of the Ol and New Teftanent Th ſhort, heir! 
divided into twenty hundreds, containing one city, eleven | ſtructure is adorned with 4 great deal of curious wo her 
market-towns, eighty-five vicarages, and about de hun- In this church was buried Mary queen of Scots; Bot 
dred and thirty villages, with about twenty-fourthouſand body was afterwards removed by! her ſon James 1 fig 
eight hundred houſes, and a hundred and twenty. nine Henry the Se Flapel, in Wear. 25 * 


» *3 k as wh. i. 
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1 0 n 
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mor „ #3443 22 $i n 41. 2 *: 


; ket d 6 the pale carlo e R 12 

1 Mordaunt. {17199 91 e ee et $010 5 258d 

; Wellingborough: is y ſeated dan che aſcent of 

| zbill en che wellen banks of the: river Nen, —. 

| nes from Londa and is a large, well built, 

| al, town, e with a handſome church, and a ftee- 
A dreadful fire happened here bby July 1738, 

e 

— E88, n 
wing but it has ff ince bern rebuilt: in a more hand- 


ne mapner Thistown Enjoys-a pretty head trade. 
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% J at. 0 e ene 
mien derives its name Shes the | 
Saxons, who called it Weringſcire, which figni- | 
hes à ſtation of ſoldiers. : It is bounded on the north by | 
Saffordſhire,on the eaſt by. Leiceſterſhire and Northamp- | 
| tanſhire, on che ſeuth-welt Glouceſterſhire, and on 
de ſouth-caft by Ox fordſhire q extending in length forty- 
then miles, and twentyrſeven in breadth. This county, 
ich lies partly ĩn the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coven- 


hundreds yo one liberty, and contains one city and twelve 
waket-towns, eighty- ſeven vicarages, a hundred and fifty- 
tight pariſhes, ſeven: pundred and eighty: villages, about 


inhabitants.” Tt ſends ſix members toparliament, 0 
two knights of che ſhite, . two: members for | 
ad two for the city of Coventry... 75: 
The air is allowed to be very mild, pant, and | 
healthy, and more ſo; ſince the 3 have been 
bags and laid more. open than formerly, by the great 
coaſumption.of wood erer. -by which means 
the wood-landers, have been [obliged to apply to tillage 
ad paſture. The northern part of the county, called 
the Woodland, is divided from the ſouth, called the 
Feldon, by the river Avon; but the ſoil of both is rich, 
8 e excellent corn and cheeſe, the laſt of which 1? 
famous; all over England: hence the chief commo- 
bes of this county ate corn; malt, wood, wool, and ; 
cherſe. This county alſo: abonnds in coals, which in 
ſome places lie . the ſurface. nk me ey and 
here are many excellent coal-pits. 1 
he principal rivers.are the Avon; which ties in 1250 
rue, and enters this county a little above Rugby, 
| running chiefly ſouth-weſt ; . it paſſes by Warwick, Strat- 
ford, and Bitford, below which it enters Wotceſterſbire- 
be Tame, which riſes. in 8 and entering 
this county, runs eaſtward, till it has received the Bl 9925 
then, turning to the northward; enters Staffordhire* 
The Arrowriſes i in Worceſterſhire, and croſſing the weſt- 
ſouth-weſt borders of this county, joins the Avon a little 
Yor Bitford. The principal towns in Warwickſhire 
= the following; itt Nag $35 T N A523 21218 
: Warwick, is ſeated on a rock near the Avon ei "Oy 
"miles ta the north-weſt of London. All the p 
ut ue cut through the rock; and there is no Way te go 
wit but over water. It was antiently fortified with a 
fate which is now, in ruins z. but. has ſtill a trons and 
ly caſtle, which js the ſeat of the lord: Brooke. 'Tt 
and handſome town, in which are two 


area conſiſts of one regular built ſtreet, at each 
th which is an antient gate, and over the river is a' 
ne idee of twelve arches. It is governed by a bailiff 
eue bur geſſes, and has a handſome town-houſe built 
Wiſe "one, and ſupported on ftone pillars. It has like- 
for ; 200d free. ſchool, andari hoſpital called St. James's, | | 
welve decayed oentlemen; Who have each twenty” 


F of ml Rey VI bone | 


cantiful a 
12 towns in 1 5 land 2 ſine an 


— romantic accounts have deen given, that i it is perha 


PS 
iipolible 70 diftinguilh' his real actions from thoſe that 
are fabulous. He flouriſhed: in the reign of 


"The alle; Arne mentioned, ire upon een | 


Hen, ena folid rock. The t terrace, likethat of Windſor, 


n 


"2 beautiful * country, and you fee the Avon 


try, and partly in that of Worceſter, /is divided into four | 


Warwick, | and plaiſter, with {tories projecting 


—— 


perpendicular height. © The building is old, but has often 


been repaired RI, beautified, and i is now a very agreeable 
ſtructure, both withi! : 


leries, and the great hall, Which is very magnikcent; 


There are in the caſtle many curious original pictures, 


Van and other of Ein and 
by . * = hands, fs: Queends: 


af n and in a 'kind of 0 chapel is a ſtatue of 
in which are cut Rables and out-houfes, 
ſhew the cave where Guy died an hermit. 


der its juriſdiction nineteen villages and hamlets. It is 
ſituated ninety- eight miles to. the north-weſt of London 
and fourteen to the enorth-caft of, Warwick. It ſtands on 


-two thouſand bauſes, and two hundred thouſand- the little river n and is of great extent; but the 


houſes being N 4 very old, and chiefly built of wood 
80 each other, make 


but a indifferent appearance. is the ſiſter- city 


to Litchfield, and is jo ne in etl 8 
pins t was in- 


was for ſome . 
corporated 3 afterwards i its charter was con 
firmed by 9 Henry. VI. ànd augmented! with ſeveral : 
privileges by king James I. Its walls were demoliſhed 
by-order ter of king Charles II. in the year 1662, and only 
the gates left ſtanding, from which the beauty and 
ftrength of the walls, which were three miles i in com- 
It is Yy. 2 mayor, tuo bailiffs, ſheriffs, ten 
| pleas for all actions, and it has a jail for felons, as well as 
debtors. It is divided into ten wards, and has three pa- 
riſh-churches, that of the Holy Trinity, St. Michael, and 
St. John the Baptiſt, with. ſeveral, mecting-houſes ; but 


ſtructure of Gothic architecture, and has a curious piece 
of painting for the altar piece. The ſpire of the great 
church, which i is very beautiful, is three hundred feet high, 
and chere are churches in the ſame yard, where they 
ſeem to rival each other. At the ſouth end of the town alſo 
ſtands a tall ſpire by itſelf, this being what is left of the 
Grey Friar's d church. In the market · place 
ſtood the moſt ſtately croſs in E land z it being . 
feet high, and adorned, with the of ſeveral of the 
Engli kings, and a variety of curious Gothic ſculpture; : 
but it has been lately taken down. Tbe inhabitants 


have alſo lately obtained an act for paving, lighting, and 
cleanſing the ſtreets. The town-houſe is worth ſeeing, 


the windows being of painted glaſs, repreſenting ſome of 
the old kings, cats, As: who have been benefactors to the 


tures, with ſeveral meeting-houſes of the Diftenters:* 1 el ory, of the lady Goliva, who rode. naked through 


the bigh fireet of the city chaſe its exemption 
from opptefiive taxes, is 5 ſo bo Hm believed, that they 
will not ſuffer the truth of it to be queſtioned, and in 
memory of ĩt the inhabitants have an annual proceſſion on 
the F riday after 2 Sunday, which is held as a fair, 
figure naked woman rides on horſe-back+ 

through the Cit ith great pomp. and ceremony, and the - 
— the 5 500 e 25 pèeped out of a window 


Minds a year, and the chaplain ff. 1 85 


to 


i U ee „„ 5 
of Warwick pity whom ſo many fabulous 


Athelitan, 
and decided the, fate of the 2 by _ combat 


Fig, Shares | 


running at the foot of the recipice, from above fifty feet 


in and without. The apartments 
afe well coptrived, and the communication between tho 
remoteſt parts of the building is well preſerved by gal- 


A mile out of Ws lt (ths fre of 2 hill is is a cell called 1 


. feet high. The fence of e ee ef 
ere they 


Coventry i is a city and county of itſelf, containing ur un- 


Paſs, F . 41 
1 a. town-clerk, and other officers, who hold 14 


has no cathedral. The church of St. Michael is a fine - 
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ts ſee her, is fill „looki of 4 window | 
NT Is aero de | | 
ſtalls parejculirly of tamies, and alſo of ribbons. 
de the title of earl 1 the OT I Cn [2 
am is 4 town, 
Won oem] e one 
- 8 * po it 
orm A balf moon. 
filled e — ware-houſes of 
| turers,'and conlifts c| f old e and eg but the — 
part contains 4 nee" new 8 regular fireets, | 
t has no corperation, it being governed af vo 
| eonſtables and tes bailitf, We nan ng 
to come and ſettle there, which has great! 
bath to the encreaſe of the bull Nee 
which is the moſt flouriſhing of any 


_ forts of jron- york and hard-ware. Ls — 
one in the lower part of the town, which is an antient 


on. the de of 44 


mm [hg 515 7ym nc eur. 


een ebe 
he lower part is 3 
| 8 


r 

td 4 

ſeinble Frog ran = by inten — 
—_ poſit 

A is a9 the ſummer advances, The 

8 | 


S 
= 


1 emarka 


d the whole city i 8 — e 

an city 18 ved. The 
lde buildings make a noble 3 the 
Guildball; but the ſtatues on the out-fide 


different; 5 the work-houſe is alſo a handſome "fg 4 


building with a very tall ſpire ; the other is a very grand 
modern ſtructure, having 3 ſquare ſtone tower, Wich © | 
dome and above it. In this town is a Ne peal of 
ten bells, and a ſet of muſical chimes, which play ſeven 
different tunes, one for each day of the week. It has 
alſo two chapels and meeting: houſes far every denomi- 

.. nation of diflenters. The houſes, Which are N 
g amount to about ſeven thouſand. 0 is 2 


free -ſchool, founded and hand endowed 
ee ab 5 . 


by king Edward VI. and fince rebuilt j 
form. Here is alſo a charity-ſchool, in hl 


tained and en of NY hoys 
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2 its Name, Situation, Bake” heike Ab 
aan Mir 2 Produce, fe ng 


1 il 
= 1 * 


7 ORCESTERSHIRE derives its PRE its ca- 
| pital, called by the Saxons Weagorceſter, which 
at tlength became changed to Worcefter. This county is 
- bounded on the north b 
north-eaſt by Warwickſhire; on the weſt by Sur Wire 
eee ce Fee 2 wan) 

about * twenty = 

_ ſeven Prana Keno ts a . 
[Ie is divided ue ese, and contains one r 
ten towns, — hos ve vicarag | 
—— and fifty-two hundred 6 Way 
about twenty chouſin 27 hundred houſes, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-three thouſand ſeven hundred inhabi- 
tants. It is in the dioceſe of Worceſter, and ſends nine, 
members to parliament ; namely, two for the county, 
and two for each of the following places, Worceſter, 


Droitwich, and Eveſham, and one for the borough, of 


Bewdl 

The ai air of Woreeſterſhire i is very healthy, and: the foil 

in a the vales and meadows. very rich, producing corn. and. 
paſture, particularly the rich vale of Ev jam, which is. 
juſtly ſtiled the granary of theſe parts. The hills have 
nerally an eaſy aſcent, except Malvern hill, and feed 
large flocks of ſheep, This county had formerly two 
large foreſts, but the iron and falt-works have in a man- 
ner deſtroyed them; and therefore theſe works are nom 
chiefly carried on with coal, with which. this county: 


abounds. A number of rivers and rivulets water the fine! bitants are 8 have no-lefs. thun one tYoufind'looms 
meadows, and give them a richneſs that is eaſily perceived;| conſtantly; em 


in the butter and cheeſe. Here is plenty of fruits of 
moſt ſorts, eſpecially pears,, which are in many places 
found growing in the hedges. The chief commodities 
are coals, corn, cloth, cheeſe, eyder, perry, and ſalt. 
The principal rivers with which this county is water 
ed are the Severn, which enters Worceſterſhire, on the 
north-weſt edge of the oounty, and running ſouthward by 
Worceſter, receives the Femd, when, paſſing by Uptan, 
it. enters Glouceſterſhire. The Temd enters Worceſ- 
terſhire on the weſt border, and runs to the ſouth-eaſt, 
till it joins the Severn. The Avon enters the eaſt ſide of 
Worceſterſhire, and running through the vale of Eve- 


34 2 — — of Sali 


V 1 os his great hall at Vindſor, . her . 


Staffordfhire ; on the eaſt —4 A 


The cathedral is very antient, and makes but an iir. 
. Either 8 Wen dhe tower be. 
ing law. — y four veryſmall pins 
cles at 'the corners. it lies buried ki (gel 
where his monument now ſtands, but under a little ſtone 


biſhops... 8 

e ee otra ed exquilice hey 
— of prince Arty, th 
ing Henry VII. who died at Ludlow in 
5023 and among other monuments is one of the famous 
» who, dancing before 1 


ce king akng g up, it is pretend 
of the arter ; „ 
» The monument is: v > Ros wing pon 


nt there are naue eee ner 


de thi tabelle St. MichazPs uch which 
is without the liberty of the city, it e 
churches; it has alſo three 


— the E ef eb Al es 
. 3 4 


is town and the adjoining: v —_ 
ning, weaving, fulling, 2 8 One 
part of e is wholly poſicfſed- by the Welſh, who 
ſpeak their own Jangu ; ad are in this ma- 
nufactute. There is here alſo a manufacture" of porce- 
lain, which h cakes to a great” pe; ſo v 
to equal that brought from C — hk 
Droitwich” i ed an here Sw, aeg be 
miles from Londonz it is a co and borough town, 


remackable far its exellent ſale ſpri of whieht is ber 
made fine white: ſalt: the inhabitants de mm. 
facture of linen cloth and hats. 


 Kidderminfter;. a:town ſeated ander 4 kill, byithe i 
ver Scout, one hundred und N miles t the 
north-welt. af London, is 


en 


at 3 here is an nr man! 
ets-and: carpets, equal to thoſe of Turkey, 


11 
— her 


ployed. Here is a hand ſume ehureh, 377) 
good free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe. Tt'is gorerned by 
a > halli, Ow capital burgeſſes, and twenty-five c 
mon couneilrmen. E 
| Scourtrdge;or Sturbridgeyis ſeated on erbe, 
over. which:it has a bridge; from wherice ir hu its nate, 
and is one hundred and ſeventeen miles: bo the. nouth-wil 
of London. The inhabitants haves conſiderable ff 
facture of glaſs of all forts, and alſo-iroh-works: OS 
are alſo made: fine: ſtone: pots for g . 
their metal in, ani like wiſe crueibles, the Hr 
theſe are made being almoſt peculiar to this p 
| is 3 e e 


ite 328 -b 


ſham, raves this . at the ſouthernmoſt point. All 
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MOPSHIRE ovine in name from tht given by 
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Fas ron ava, 2 


. 5 Os 60 Ne 
eb Miles 


b. 2 St. Chad s and · St. 
_ | collegiate ; and al} the churehes, except 
dea royal peentiary. aro in the dioceſe. of Litehheld and 


| e 


| the weſtern: 


Yone ruins of 82 Alen de 8 : In fur 
e ton, imthe foro of a 
| oder {iis tao ina be; * 


is dear to he Welſh, 


and the ſerevts mot broad and paved 
Here ars five churches „and vo of them have ſoſty e, 
Mary's are faid'ts have berg 

the laſt, — 


There are herd un 
of mirth and gallaitry, 
tk, or Durham in cr den: N en 
than —— of theme 


re is che largeſt marker, pte of 
| Pers and the: 


number of ry; 
ad ug is'2 R 


part ef England. Over the market- place is 


nd bapt's Tind'0f hall for their manufactures, which are 


and 
& into . in 5 een 3 
1 -two viearages; a handred and fe- 
fifteen villages, Wien a ut 
en chrer hundred ind 0 ei 
and a hundred thirteen thouſand i 


N. 2 
and — the follow- 


n of Sede id fatubrious; and copy fling; 
ecept'on the hills Pho foil-is f ly fruitful, eſps· 


cally in the northern and - enſtern parts, which produce 
— — (bane 

mountameus; 5 yer fits cient 
ſheep and cattle. — eee 
yy — — 96H . coal-pits. 
Orer moſt ef U the coat pits lies a firatumn: of a blackiſh, | 
hd, porous ſubſtance, great quantities of: 
ditumen, hien de ing gr te pbwder in horſe- mills, 
water, thero-fwiris on the fur. 
der 2 bituminous matter,” which, "oy" var vey N 4 


UM 7 diſtilled from the fame — nd 


„ 


mey be thinned to 2- ſort of tar: Rotary dnt, 


de particularly for of Mips, as well, if 
better than Jer Fi or tar, it being leſs liable to — | 
Many authors mention a remarkable x 

Broſeley, about ſſu miles nortir of Bridgenor 
2 well that exhales a fulphureous vapour, which — 
dontracted to one ven t, by means of an iron cover with 
2 ſemicircular hole, and fired by applying = lighted can 
de to it, will co inue burning > wich violence, fo; 
2 to boil a large pi a; but what 
„a iece of meat ' broiled” in, 


2 chief rivers — 5 f this N ihe Seven and 
en. Both theſe rivers receive ſeveral ſmaller ones, 


Amon, 


the Severn, v which riſes in Montgomer ire, is navi- 
pble before it leaves it, that river is * advan- 
ag to this county, not only for the communication it! 
rds, but for the commerce it maintains with Worcet- 
trſire, Glouceſterſhire, and Briſto!l. 
principal 1 in Shropſhire are the followlng.: 
ury, a tiful, large, pleaſant, populous, and 
rich wy, a hundred and A Een 4 the north- 
welt of London, is ſuppoſed to have been built out of 
wa” of the antient Uriconium. In the reign of 
: gan the Cong ueror, Roger earl of Montgomery built 
Giles, o the north ſide, and a ſtately abbey calſed St. 
8, or the Holy Croſs, at ae ex, famous for 


90 


Tha battlements are of great height and thic 


7 of flannel. and white broad-cloth, quantities 

2 . 1 or? here. All the inhabitants ſpealx 
on a market- ou und in ine 

W's in Wales. — . iT hy her 
"Here is awd wallddatle free-ſohool in this part 
of England, founded by king Edward VI. and endowed 
by queen Elizabeth; with a fufficient maintenance for a 
head-mafter and three under- maſters. Pbe buildings, 
| which are ef ſtone, are very ſpacious, particularly the 
library; "which contains 1 great many books. | The 
ſcho0|-maſters have alſo very handſome dwelling-houfes ; 
fo that the whole bas che appearance of a college. The 
town was incorporated by king Henry I. and is under the 


7 an0epn pore of a mayor, a recorder, a ſteward, twenty- 


aldermen, and' forty-eight common-councilmen. 
Near this place was fought the bloody battle between 
Henry Hotſpur and Henry LV. king of England, in which 
the former was killed,” and bs entirely defeated ; 
and the place is ſtill called Battle-held. This town is 
=_ — for the reception it | 
of the war afterwards turning: againft the & 
town was almoſt ruined ; 5 —.— 


recovered 
from this N and is one of the moſt flouriſhing 
England: the wall and gates are fill End. 
to ruins. This 


places in 
ing, but uſeleſs, and the old eaſtle is gone 
tom gives title of earl to the noble miy of Talbot. 
Ludlow is ſeated twenty nine 
{| Shrewſbury, and one hundred thirty-fiz; to the north- 
welt of London, and was — defended by a caſtle, 
which, now in its decay, ſome idea of ĩts beauty when 
in its flouriſhing flats, was'the palace of the prince 


"Be of Wales: in as t of 115 incipality. It enjoys a fine 


Atuationg there being a ſpacious plain in its front, which 
formerly extended near two miles; but much of it is now 
encloſed; The country round it is exceeding pleaſant 
and fertile, and nothing can be added by nature to ren- 


'rock, in the north-weſt angle of the town, and on the 
welt is ſhaded by a lofty: hill, and waſhed ere river. 


3, with 


dun, Of them are well ſtocked with a variety of fiſh, 48 dow 
pipe, carp, lampreys, eels, &c. As 


Emils. Ludlow 85 a very” | 


t ei] towers at convenient diſtances, Phat half which is 
| within the walls of the town is ſecured with 2 
Iditch; the other is founded on the ſolid rock; but 


the fine courts, the royal apartments, halls, and rooms 
of ſtate en ee Neef en 


Be 


which have ſeven gates. It is well built, and is a place 
of good trade. On the ſouth fide of the town runs the 
Temd; over which is a gogd: bridge. The river has ſe- 
veral-dams- acroſs it, on which are placed abundance of 
church, dedicated to 


Se. Laurence, the windows of which are full of painted 


glaſs, pretty entire; the tower is handſome, and has a 2 


pleafant ring of ſox bells. In the market - place is a con- 
duit, on the top of which is a long ſtone croſs bearing a 
niche, in which is the image of the above ſaint. The 
town is governed by two bailiffs, twelve alderme, 


a recorder, twenty-five common-councilmen, ana 


other inferior officers, It has the privilege of pg 
7 A ad 
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idges, upon 
r Sver che arch the flatue-of he 
deing chen Jah prints ef Wales. Tannen | 


ſomething hike 5 


that is to be met with in all 


to Charles I. = 


miles to the ſouth of 


der it a fit place for a royal palace. It is built upon a 
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are ſeveral tene- third river in — SEE riſes 
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very. populous, the 2 are very 


and forty 


green. 

Areet a 25 = 
* ve an though. 
ITbere i 1 — way cut t 


— which was made . 
from e a 5 king 


the reign of Charles I. and lately rebuilt by the inha- 
„ but though the pariſhes ure large, and the town 
indifferently en- 
dowed ; and this is alſo the caſe with the free - ſchool. 
Whitchurch i is ſeated on the conſines of the . 
near Cheſhire,. about a hundred and fiſty miles aro 
_north-weſt of London. It is a. pleaſant and popu 
town, and in the Old chureh, which was — Lhe —— 
down, was a monument of the Talbot, 


Shrewſbury, called in his time the Engliſh Achilles. | parts, 
The New church is a large and handſome ftruc- |' 
ture. The e ae . 
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TAFFORDSHIRE, which i is 10 named from Stef. 
ford, the county- town, is bounded on the eaſt by 
Derbyſhire; on the ſouth by Warwickſhire ; on the 
ſouth cat welt by . and on the north-weſt, 
north, and notion} by Cheſhire and Derbyſhire. 
| It extends N s miles in length, twenty-eight in 
breadth, and a hundred and two in circumference. 
This county, which lies in the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry, is divided into five hundrede, and contains 


onecityandeighteenmarket-towns, thirty-nine v 


icarages, 
à hundred and fifty pariſhes, and fix hundred and ſeventy 


villages; with 2 tree thouſand ſeven hundred 


four hundred and forty inhabitants. It ſends ten mem- 

bers to parliament, two for the county, two for the city 
of Litchfield, and two for each of the following towns, 

Stafford, Neweaſtle Under Lyne, and Tamworth. 


The air of this county is generally very good, though 
eſpecially on the hilly part, which lies between 


ſhar 

8 and Beach. The moor- lands, which are 
mountainous, and therefore reckoned the moſt barren, 
produce a ſhort, but ſweet graſs, and feed as large cattle 
as thoſe of Lancaſhire, The banks of the Dove in par- 
ticular maintain the great dairies whiels ſupply Uttoxeter- 
market with ſuch ſtore of butter and cheeſe, Great num- 
bers of ſheep are fed both in the northern and ſouthern 
parts; but they are ſmall, and their wool coarſer than 
that of ſeveral other counties; but a great deal of it is 
manufactured in the clothing and felting buſimeſs. The 


arable ground is no leſs fruitful than the paſtures, and 


even the moor-lands, when manured with marl and 
lime, mixed with turf- aſnes, produce good oats and bar- 
ley. The ſouthern parts, and ſome of the northern, 
yield wheat, rye, barley, pulſe, flax, and hemp. | 
With regard to the ſubterraneous productions, the 
moor and wood-lands yield. copper, lead, iron, marble, 
alabaſter, mill · ſtones, excellent coal, alt, &c. In the 


| Mary 
— exempted 
John;; and St, fiſh, eſperit 
's, Which was. burnt in the civil commotions in 


hauſes, and a hundred and forty- two thouſand 
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earl of | which glides flowly 


are much tco low. for their 
ſpires which, riſe from the middle of the church ar 
mo ber boy 

tiful great 
very large, and beautifully adorned... 
2 over the kin 
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25 eee 8 
is ina. © country, e 
eighteen miles to the north-well of London. | 


one of which ON 


is Jul of a reddi jy and. r 
with the ſtatues of all the kings who reigned in 
lem, from David wo the captivity bur the two towers 
them are carried up in a beautiful. tate, and a tower ad 


Ra thoſe an che vr ONT IRC NIE: 

window over the middle door is 
[The ſee is ve 

ticat, it having been Once: e .Wi 


he opening 5 of a fe- 


cob of ee 
The * 2 7 is IF 


corder, who is a nobleman of high 
ſheriff, wry po nes 


22 


Stafford, the cons town: is ate on EEE 
which waſhes it on the fouth and weſt, over 2 a 2 
ſtone bridge. It ſtands ſixteen miles to the north- 
of Litchfield, and a hundred and thirty-five hs 555 
welt of London. It is a neat and well 
rounded with meadows: the ſtreets are 2. 
of the houſes handſomely. built. It has a le Har 
r in which is the county ball, Which is 8 

ery handſome ſtructure, and under it is * 45 
vey This town has two pariſh-churches, and 4500 
ſchool. It is governed. by a mayor, a recorder, ten 11 
men, and other inferior officers, and here the 75 
ſeſñons are kept. Stafford 1 is much encrealed and 
rich by the cloathing 1 trade, 3 ot Ta 
ſtill retains the antient cuſtom 
which is, that the youngeſt Oh 
their fathers within the town. _ 

Newcaſtle Under Lyne is ſeated on al 
Trent, fifteen miles to the, x 
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5 har eee from . 
 carthen- ware, which imitates 


quantity of white earthen- ware. 


| a variety of 


is therefore called. | Lot Indeed 
About three miles ſouth-eaſt of Newcaſtle is the little and in ſome place 
4; In fhort, this 


o ng ba art 
which riſe from them are 


A 
| 2 


75 


ſo 


every farm has one forge or more; the 


likewiſe 3 | 
The adjac er which ſbirang with 


covered with wood: | 
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that 
work at their forges as * when they are not em- exqu 


yed in the Belde, and what * to market 
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progipal Towns. . 


fs county takes „ 0 
pital, which it obtained from its Gituation on the 
mer Leire, now called the Soar, and 1 is bounded on the 
north by Derbyſhire and N on the caſt by 
Lincolnſhire. and Rutlandſhire, on the ſouth: by Nor- 
thanytonſhire, and on the welt by Warwickſhire. It 
tends about thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, near twenty- 
2 from north to ſouth, — r e in circum- 
nce. 
Ateclerhire, which lies in the Goc of Lincola, i is 
"ded into fix hundreds, and contains thirteen market- 
towns, eighty-one vi a hundred and ninety-two 
8 ten parks, five hundred and fifty. villages, and 
5 a hundred and twelve thouſand two hundred inha- 
ants ; but ſends only four members to parliament, 
nmely, two for the county, and the like number for the 
"0? Leiceſter,  _ 
air of this county is healthful ; but the ſoil is 
hay: in different parts: 2 ſouth-weſt it is rich 
plentiful, both for corn and paſture; but ſo deſti- 
, that the i e are forced to burn dried 


1 the ſtaple 
1 
eee of the miniſters and ſcholar 


ivilege of being exempeed from paying toll in alt 
fire 30d marken in B 7 Nins 

was diſmantled it was a vaſt building, 
Ne duke of Lancafter, kept his 


of which FC 
— . are held here at the affizes, are at ſuch a 
iſt to incommode one another. The prin- 


ring. 
in this town, 
and in the bottom of a cellar 


par- 
Henry V. — 


liament held here, in the reign of k. 
Hoy Ber 


ring the favourers of Wickliff's 


pit- | crawors. In the civil wars Leiceſter was belieged 1 


king Charles I. and taken by ftorm, on the thirty- 
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þ ar hare 
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CE Lene ker . 
of Nba. e miles from London. E is pretty 
church dedicated to Al Saints, wluch is a 


hy — ruSure, with ; lokky ſpire, 2 Free-ſchogl,.and 
banding Riu oo ewe antient caſtie, in which 
4 2 5 are held. It is ſaid to ba a cuſtom in this town. 
= blem 1 mes within its preuincts, he is 
0 * y, giving a ſhoe from ane of his 


nd. far ĩt in money: When the for- 
at. —_—_ in its 


on the. caſtle; Sometimes they | - 
ay gilt in myo to the ſunx of 
d of the ſhoe. The caſtle was built 


OTE by Walkelia de Ferraris, who 
ocs in his arms, gave riſe e 


ogham js eated-on an eminence cight dia | ma 


fr 7 1 ang is a com well-built: 
; with a very good 5 —— hoſpital. 1 
'bough: Þ ay oy is very. ſmall, it contains —— 


derable number of 3 ſeats. 
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9 rich 8 e e their breed of F 


is fixed with the i 
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and 155 inte the Humber, Ui res 
e Witham; Which 'rilin 720 the fuths 
runs nortiiward, it . the 
keat 3 ift , 


welt of: 
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' With jor on Mr: of . Fa 9 
ſerved, tend three dwiftons, Mit of 
'| Holland, as it is p e water, and the reit it 
| moiſt and fenny, muſt be bad, Keſteyen is more falu- 


bri being leſs affected with t from: the fen 
dene = N . * 
De Bl 
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that of an other county in Ex land, except 200 
hires! thei forks: eee I very 
| The bunting hounds and hares-are particularly noted for 
their extrameſwiſtneſs. .* 3 I che cmmon fruit, 


and they are ſaid tu than thoſe of 
Kent, « 3 255 . e e e 
and about Kiten, doch ef which ſore YL whole 


— are N 
The churches of "this e 3 are e Eid to be its clic 
ornaments, it being commonly obſerved, 2 co 

has better churches and-worſe houſes.” The poor 

of people hae ach their owes with hogs ang, 

burn dry-cowedunpy* nene \ 
| in Lineolhdhite are be fbr 


A and tentj 8 


miles from London, was antiently a Roman _ 


3 


. 
e, an 4 the 
divides into: ſeveral ſtrtams; Ts eos 
„over which are ſeveral bridges, 
— * ls ch ee eee 
eden es enn e d re necting- 
— — of diſſenters: Thee 
of the: moſt ſuperh; ſtructures of the Kind in 
and from ä a kl, © 


ö : - 5 or N 8 in 2 — 
| 22 was ſtanding it muſt, in proportion 

the tower, have exterded that of Old St 
five hundred and” twenty feet. The: 
' nonks were id proud of this ftructure, that they would 
e envious eye, 
chence the * He looks as the devil does over 
| « Lincoln.” Now. there are only four very ordinary 
pniclts, one at each corner. It has two large 3 
ee the cloiſters amd hbrary are fine, and latter 
iſhed: with — books and 
Ie 


ill, 3 -T this is the lar 
Lioceſe in England, the. revenue of the biſhoprick is laid 


tax to amount only to fifteen bundred pounds per an- 
1 — In this dioceſe. 
ar contained the counties of Lincoln, Leiceſter, Hun- 
ongdon, Bedford, Bucks, and part of Hertfordſhire ; and | 

in beni twelve hundred and fiity-five pariſhes, of which | | 
fre lnindeed and feyenty-fcven. ars impropriations.. | 

In the upper town ate good buildings, and ſeveral gen- 
cinen have their houffs. there, beſides thoſe of the pre- 
| tendaries and other clergy. . The. communication be- 
neen the upper and lower town. is very troubleſome; 

and , , ane emeccke | 


ſhops are well furniſhed with commodities; but the build- } 


xe generally old, eſpecially in the lower part. This 
e of ĩtſelf: 3 a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, &c. whoſe juriſdiction ex 
unds twenty miles in circumference. It has given the title þ ſou 
efcarl to the noble family of Clinton ever ſince the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. Here are four -ſchools, in 


ach of which N b 
thirty poor, . cd. 


Stamford is ſeated on the Well 


cighty-three miles 


hom London, and is à large and populous borough. in 


the ſub- dĩvĩſion of Keſteven. It ſtands on the ſſope of a 
lil, and has a ſtone bridge of five arches over the river, 
onthe confines of Northaroptonſhire and the county of 
Rutland: The river is navigable by barges up to the 
town. Here is a handſome town-ball and fix pariſh- 
qurches, with ſeveral good ſtreets and fine ſtructures. 
k is an antient town, it being known in the time of the 
Romans, and had 'oag a college whoſe ſtudents re- 
moxed to Brazen-N lege, in Oxford; but though 
its trade is not v conſiderable, the inhabitants are nu- 
wrous and rich; and it ſeated upon the . ork 
Toad, is particularly famous for its large and commodious 
uns. Among the privileges of which the inhabitants 
boat, is, that the mayor is immediately under the king, 
and commands the returns &c. and that 
they have the cuſtom of Borough Engliſh, by which the 
Jounger ſons inherit upon their fathers? dying inteſtate. 
in this town is a charity-ſchool, in which eighty poor 
laren are taught and employed. 
Bolton, a larg and well built ſea-port 
= in the ſub-divifion called Holland, twenty-ſix 
wiles ſouth-eaſt of Lincoln, and a hundred and fourteen 
Wed of London, is built on both fides of the river 
Witham, at its mouth. It has a commodious harbour 
en the German 
$20 trade. The town is ſupplied with water by p 
fon a reſervoir made by act of parliament, in the et 
hy The church is without croſs ailes, and is ſaid to 
pariſh- church in the world; and its tow- 
5 which is tro hundred and. eighty fect from the 
pound, ſerves as a land- mark to mariners, not only into 
— Port, but even into the mouth of the Ouſe, being 
out at ſea to the entrance of the channels called 
— and very difficult places. The 
„„ in the gift of the mayor and bur- 


2 


I þweekdy on Tueſda 
| 1 of Noel. 


ocean, is full of merchants, and enjoys a | 


. 
n a. tedortlet; | twelve . 


ncommon-councilmen, '&c; -— 
5 populous borough of the fub-divi- | 
ir. [fon called Kefleven,..is place of g great reſort; and has 
abundance of 
hundred and four miles from London. It has a fine - 
large church, with a ſtone ſpire two hundred and eighty = 
feet high, which, by a mere deception of the fight, ſeems - 
to ſtand awry, It is goyerned by an alderman, twelyejuſ- 
| tices of the peace, a recorder, a coroner, &c Kc. It has 1 | 
\gopd free-ſchoo!, built and endowed by Dr, Richard Fox, 
of Wincheſter, who was a native of this town; and 
-hete the celebrated Sir Iſaac Newton received his firſt edu- 
cation; In this ton there are alſo two charity- ſchools, and 
upon the neighbouring courſe are frequently horſe- races. 
It ves title of baron to the noble family of Robinſon. 
ugh a large and well built town of Lindſay 
1 fub- ;viſion, is ſeated on the Trent, a hundred and thirty- 
ſeven miles from London; it has a fine large market held 


2 rebuilt by act of patlia- 

| ment in 1735; and here are ſeveral meeting-houſes of 

Diſſenters. The Danes landed here when they came up 

the Trent, which up ſhips. of burthen' with the 

fie * — Ne e from the 
um | 
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e 5 EE. xxxvit. | | 
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the County Nerfolt, 115 Situation, Extent, dolle, 
8 in 3 4 Ya Ef e, 
principal Places. 4; 2 


— 


ſituation with reſpect to Suffolk; it is bounded on 
elle north and eat fides by the German ocean, on the 
2 Cambr and Lincolnſhire, and on the 
n t extends about fifty-ſeven miles from 

irty-fixe from north to ſouth, and about a 
bade an and — five Meircumference. 

It is divided into thirty-one } hundreds, and contains a 
hundred and fixty-four vicarages, one city and thirty-two 
market-towns, fix hundred and fixty pariſhes, near fifteen 
hundred villages, about forty-ſeyen thouſand one hundred 
and eighty houſes, and two hundred and eighty-three 
| thouſand inhabitants. This county is in the dioceſe of 
| Norwich, and ſends twelve members to parliament, name- 
BE two for the county, and two for each of the 121 

boroughs, Norwich, Lyan-Regis, Yarmouth, Thetfo 
and Caftle-Rifing. 

The air of this county 
throws the ſeaſons backwarder than is uſual in the ſame 
latitude in England. The inland country is thought very 
healthy ; - but the ſoil is obſerved to have a greater variety 
in it than is found perhaps in any other Counts and from 
thence has been conſidered as_an epitome of England, it 
having all the kinds of ſoil found throughout the king- 
dom, namely, arable, paſture, wood-lands, meadows, 
heaths, fens, light ſandy ground, and deep clay ; but 
even the worlt of theſe are far from being unprofitable, 
the ſandy heaths feeding ſheep and breeding rabbits, and 
the-fens affording rich paſture for cattle. The chief 
commodities are corn, cattle, wool, rabbits, honey, ſaf- 
fron, herrings in great abundance, with jet and amber 
thrown upon the ſea-coaſt. The manufactures are 
worſted, woollens, and filks, in which all the inland part 
is employed. This county. gives title of duke to the 
noble family of Howard. 

The principal rivers of Norfolk are the Ouſe, which 
divides it on the weſt from Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire ; 
the Waveney, which is the boundary between Nor- 

folk on the ſouth-caſt and Suffolk : the two different 
courſes of theſe rivers are the more remarkable, as both 
riſe within a very ſmall diſtance of each other in the 
ſouthern edge of the county. The Yare, which is pe- 
culiar to Norfolk, riſes near the center of the county, 
and runs eaſtward through Norwich to Yarmouth, 
here ĩt falls into the German ocean. A little above 
this laſt mentioned town the Yare is joined by the Wa- 
| 7 B vency. 
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good ibns, it lying oo thomath mod, 2 


2 and gives title of earl to the noble 
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a” Sunday, or on any public occaſion, he would won- 


key of this coaſt; but though the harbour is a very fine 
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rticalar] 
Has a}{b a fiſhy called a ruff, 
ths perch in the delicacy of its taſte : it ic much about the | 
fame. fie, and the body; is all oyer: rongh with ſharp * 
prickles, from Whence it has its name. The back is of 
_ a browniſh colour, ihe belly of 4 pale yellow, and about | 
the OT has double Far fn on marks.-: 
ing: * 7 <a | | 
Notwich;., a very /aptlent, args, be populous 
and well frequented city, is ſcated'on the banks of the | 
river Yare, which runs through a part of it, goat 
vnd nine miles north-eaſt-by-north of London, It is 
encompaſſed by walls, which have twelye „and has 
a fine old caſtle, at preſent uſed as à priſon, and from 
. whence a 1 may have a view of the whole eity. 
Here ate alſo the ruins of a caſtle, called by the name-of 
Kett, who lived in the reign of Edward VL and did 
much damage to the city, which is very antient, and has 
undergone great ealamities. It has 3 bridges uy 
the river, and has thirty-ſix churches, beſides the mf 
dral, which is a handſome” ſtructure, and has a 
fpire le: there are hers alſo meeting-houſes of Dif- 
ſenters all -dengminations-- As the 8 are three 
miles in compaſs, the whole gp within them is not 
inhabited, they encloſing man ens and orchards. 
There are here, however. abou — eight thouſand houſes; 
the ſtreets are 11055 wide, and there is a very ſpacious 
warket-place, I Ita has allo a new lay-boule, a place of 
entertainment called 1720 Vl 232 etal other curious 
_ gardens.te which the gentry refort ; ; 19 5 hoſpica) for 
a hundred poor men and women. 
2 has, a. large and flouriſhing | manufacl 
apes, Kc. for which it has 3 great trade, thr at home | 
& abroad. It is a city and {en bt. the biſhop | 
55 a palace here, as hath alſo ihe oe of Norfolk. It 
is governed by a mayor, à recorder, twelve Aldermen, two 


of camblets, 


ſheriff and twenty-one common-conncit. , | 
It has been obferved of this city, that if a ſtranger 1 was 
only to ride through it, or vi it on ordinary days, he 


would be induced to think it a town without inhabitants ; 
but, on the contrary, if he was to view this city either 


der where the people could dwell, the multitude is fo 
great: but the caſe js this, the indabitants being all buſy 
at the manufactures, are in their combing- hops, as they 
call them, at their twiſting- mills, in their gartets at theit 
tooms, and the like; almoft all the wocks they are em- 
ployed in being done within doors. - 

Yarmouth, a ſea- port 1 7 2 hundred and twent 
two miles to the north-eaſt of F is ſeated on 
river Yare, where it falls into the ſea, and is a place of 
great -{trength, both by art and nature, it being almoſt 
furrounded with water, and defended by a ve ſtrong 
Fort. It is an antient town much older than e 
and is well built and very populous. It has the fineſt 


quay in England, if not in Europe, and is ſaid to equal 


ſhips ride here ſo cloſe, 
go acroſs the Krenn 


at leaſt that "of Marſeilles; for the ſhip 
that for half a mile together th 
with their bowſprits over the land, 
touching the very wharf; ſo chat one may walk from 
ip wil 

fide. The quay, which reaches from the draw-bridge 
almoſt to the ſouth gate, is ſo ſpacious and wide, that in 
ſome places it is near a hundred yards from the houſes to 
the wharf, In this pleaſant Loy reeable range of 
buildings are ſome very mogniffouie Brochures, and a- 


mong the reſt th: cuſtom-houſe, the town-hall, and ſome | 


merchants houſes which reſemble little palaces rather than 
the dwelling-houſes of private men. 

The greateſt defect of this town ſeems to be, that tho? 
it is very rich, and encreaſing in wealth and trade, and 
conſequently in people, there is not room to. enlarge it 
by new buildings. It conſiſts of about fifteen hundred 

. houſes, and though there are ſcyeral pretty wide ſtreets, | 
they are chiefly very narrow, and juſt wide enough for 
cheir little carriages to paſs through. It is eſteemed the 


dene, Thad s eee 48 Y 
famous-for excellent pereh but the Mare 
peculiar to irſelf; that exceeds | 


1 ones ia this col are we follow d 
- vs _ 9 TY 5 . lee called Yarmouth capons;' «nd 
nous, which: tre nothing mote tür 1 


| tirely ſupply Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſhire, the north 


| houſes ;. and is ſtrong by ſea, as it was alſo formerly by 
land, where there are the ruins of the works in 55 


their bows or heads 
ip as on a floating bridge, all along by the ſhore | 


The exchange 
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BD met the eee 
chess church is ſd *high; . by 
tand, ark 10 choſe At ex; 12 — * 10 2 


ee 1 th | ever this deere en 


of 80% 
rves Tor » 
ee 
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ene is l for its'1 et 


ed with 
barks © hoc 725 2 

night in aan and a carying Eg, | 
ja bevy 2 al neee Antities. Our 

7 ys, he ppened to be there during their 4 

ing Fair, as they call it; when he Ebunted 8 one 12 i 

hu and ten barks and fiſhing 'yeſltls' coming up the 


river, all Toaden with herrings taken the night before, 
After the herrings are cured, they export them to "Try 
orn, Naples, Mellina, Venice, 75 5 and Portu- 


E | 
y have 


antities of woollen - Es 
able trade in woolen manufactures to Holland „Nor- 
way, and the Balric, from whence they import timber and 
naval Rores ; and have a very ſhare in the coat. 
trade between Newcaſtle and the port of London,” 
Lynn- Regis, or King s-Lynn, was firſt called I. 
Epiſcopi i, as being the property of che b 1 . 
wich, i the di lution of ries 
9 con 
1 20 21 is a handſome, 


VIII. when that nk Fang its po 
on it the title of ynn-Regis. 

eight miles loa: lo 
 fifty-five minutes north 


and well built town, ey 

London, in the fifty-ſcconddegree 

latitude, and in Wirt ene tn minutes eaſt 

It is ſeated at the mouth of the Ouſe, which, by mean 

of the ſeveral ſtreams it receives before it falls into the ki, 

forms 4 navigation, by which the merchants of Lynn en- 

| part of Buckinghamfhire, Bedfotdſhire; and Northamp- 

topſhire, with the inland parts of Norfolk and Suffolk; 

more particularly with coals and wine: 1 

on a — ao foreign trade, eſpecially 10 

Norway, the Baltic, Spain, and Portugal. 1155 — 

is ſafe when ſhips have once entered it; but there ard 

flats and ſhoals at the entrance, at which buoys are placed; 

and there are Lay good pilots ready for ſteering an- 
s in. wy 

© The town contains about two thouſand four hundred 


e molithed i in the civil wars, yet not ſo much wot 
may be eaſily repaired: theſe conſiſt of nine regu 

tions, and a ditch nearly in 'the form of a nc, 
which make the place about half a mile in breadth; and 
St. Anne's fort and platform at the north-eaſt end com- 
mands all ſhips that enter the harbour. '* 

It has a ſpacious and fine market-place, in which'i 62 
James II. with a fine croſs, which 
bas a dome, and a gallery round it, ſupported by teen 
columns; and the market-houſe is a modern free-ſtone 
building ſeventy fecthigh, neatly adorned with ſtatues and 
other S delliffiments. F our rivulets, over which ar 
fifteen bridges, run th the town; and the tide in 
the Ouſe, which ſor a mile here is about =Y 2 og the 
Thames at London s riſes twent er 

cular. The town is ſupplied with freſh” water Few 
Quits and pipes from the neighbourjiood. ' 

The king's ſtaith-yard is a very handſome ſquare, 2. 
dorned with à ſtatue of king James II. here the g 
part of the wines imported are landed. The town- 
called Trinity-hall, is an antient and ulding. 
in the middle of the town is at . 
ſtrudure of free-ſtone, adorned with tu orders 
columns, and within it is the r tes 

It has two churches, a large chapel, Sick 
diſſenting meeting- RAC St. Margaret a Dates 
is very large, formerly belonged to an abhey, 
high Foo: covered 5 7 : at the welt end 3 


handſome ſtatue of kin 


one, it is very dan gerous for Arangers in windy weather. 


"® 


[ 


ſtone tower, with o moon- dial, thew * each 


| ſpacious vaults. dug; in the rocks, in which the antient 

britons perhaps reisded. This county is remarkable for 
o 
pus by 


had; on the north it borders upon Yorkſhire, on the 


2 


e mn t For. the county, — two ſor 
each of the following boroughs, Nottingham, Eaſt-Ret- 
ford, and Newark upon Trent. 4 
Theair of this coumty iseftcemed cxeceding healthful, 
e the caſtern fide which is called the 
ch is very fruitful, and yields great. plenty of corn and | 
8 che gd S 
ue ti and in forme 
places barren. The chief r 
uhich there is great plenty; a: kind of ſtone ſomewhat 
lis choice, RE. which when burnt, makes 
plaſter harder than that of Baris, with which the inha- 
re, plaſter the floors of their upper rooms, 
Ai of boarding them. Their other commodities art 
malt, wool, 2 and fowl; Their 
manufaQtures chiefly conſiſt of frame-work knitting, 
gals, and earthen- ware. 
The principal rivers of this county are, the Trent and 
ue lale. The Trent is one of the rivers in 
Logland, it running 2 courſe af. near two hundred miles 
delcre it reaches the Humber. Its ſpring- head is in the 
bizhiands of Staffordſnire, as bath been already obſerved, 
in treating of that 2 from thence it runs 
Lrough Derbythire, -N 
lite. The name is derived by ſome from the 
lmalier rivers it and by others from thirty dit- 
rent kinds of fiſh found in it. It enters this coun:y at 
tic fouth-welk point, where it 3s the Erwaſh, 
ad runs to the caſtward till it reaches ewark, where 
i forms an iſland, and turning to the northward, runs 
2 The Idle riſes in Sherwood; foreſt, 
uning thr the northern of the county to 
Ea of Yor die and Lincol hive, theet joins the 
1. The principal towns in this county are the 


following: 
iobtfully ſeated on a rock, 


Nottingham, which is del 
hg hundred and twenty-two miles north-weft of Lon- 


tingham,. IgE wes Br called by the Saxons | x 
eee 5-2 houſe gf Dens, ſo called. from the | 


ſingle countics, a circumſtance which is 
not found in the ö in Eng- the 


at e | 


and Lincoln- | 


| don, at the foot of which rns the river Lene, bh, 
3 diſtance, falls into the Trent, over which | i 
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| e n Mhry pin n 
urge and noble Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower; 
and that of St. Peter's is a very hagdſome building, with 
a painting of the Laſt Supper on. the altar- piece. It 
| bas a lofty ſpire, and each has a good ring of bells and 


* | chames. St. Nicholas's church is, 2 W 


building - There are alſo cigh - 
Hoary Fes ee her from Fodon by 
ke oe Bea 
FE at a ſmall ex- 
pence. It is governed by a mayor, a recorder, fix alder- 
ſheriffs, two two chamberlains, 


men, two two cotoners, and 
cighteen common council. 

At the ſouth-weſt end of thetown is a ſteep hill, which 
| has on the fouth a high precipice fr the meadows. 


On this hill ftood a caſtie of ſuch: antiquity, that the 
time of its ſirſt erection cannot be traced. It was rebuilt 
by William Peverel, baſtard ſon to the Conqueror, and, 
afterwards improved by Edward IV. and Richard III. 
This ſtructure was granted to the carl of Rutland; and 
afterwards came into the of William Caven- 


diſh, marquis of Newcaſtle, who, in 1674, cleared away, 


the old building, and a moſt magnificent ſtructure was 


at length erected, which ſeems to have been modelled = 


after ſome of the draughts of Inigo Jones. It is built 
entirely of ſtone, and has a delightful proſpect over the 
meadows, which extend a great depth below it, about 
fourteen miles in þ „ like a level bowling-green, in- 
terſperſed with a+ or Tron winding 

it; on the eaſt- end, the view extends over the 
town and the diſtant coun ; and on the north, over 
ich i y variegated with hills and 


In this park are the remains of a church or pagan 
at | temple, hewn out of the rock, the roof vaulted and ſup- 
1 = kind of cally 5 ery rude taſte - 
the roof, the pillars, and ſides, being all of a 
t the fame ledge of perpendicular rocks, are 

of 


remains of ſeveral houſes, chambers, dove-houſes, 
c. which might be the reſidence of ſome of 
| Newark is 2 very handſome well-duilt town, ſeated 
on the Trent, ſeventeen miles to the caſt of Notting- 
from Londen. "Fbe 


of a mayor, and twelve alder- 


: . bridge, and exather over the | 


government 
men. Here was once N caſtle, which is now - 
in 
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NERBYSHIRE iobounded 6h the nonts by Ves, 
hire, on the eaſt . 
by Leiceſterſhire and Warwiekſhire, and on the welt by | 
Staffordſhire and Cheſhire. It extends near forty miles 
in length; in the northern parts it. is about thirty miles 
broad, but in the ſouthern not above ſix; and it is com- 
pated to be near one hundred and. thirty miles in cir- 
cumferencę. 4 
Tmis county is divided: inte fx Buse in which | 
are contained cleven market-towns, fifty=three vicar- 
ages, one hundred and fix pariſhes,” near five hundred 
villages, twenty - one thouſand one hundred and fifty f 
Hhoufes, and one hundred twenty-fix thouſand nine hun- 
dred inhabitants- It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Eitchſieid 
and Coventry, and ſends four members to 1 
two for the edunty, and two for the town of Derby. 
The air, eſpecially on the eaſt- ſide, is wholeſome and 
agreeable ; but in the mountains of the Peak it is ſharp 
and cold. Fhe north and welt part are hilly and ftony ; 
but the ſouthern and eaſtern have rich lands, that are 
t ard fertile, producing moſt kinds of grain, par- 
ticularly barley. Even the north-weſt part, called The 
Peak, is not deſtitute of riches; for the bleak mountains 
produce great quantities of the beit lead, marble, ala- 
baſter, l duns, iron, coal, a coarſe fort of cryſtal, 
and in the intermediate valleys is great plenty of grafs. 
The principal rivers are the Derwent, the Dove, the 
Erwaſh, and the Trent. The two firſt rife in the Peak; 
the Derwent running from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, 
through the middle of the county, and at length becom 
ing a conſiderable river, diſcharges - itſelf into the 
Trent, about eight miles below The Dove 


parts this county from Staffordſhire, and falls into the 
| aient” houſe for the reception of ſtrangers- The batb- 


Trent, about five miles to the north of Burton upon 
Trent. The Trent, of which we have given a parti- 
cular account in treating of N ire, only viſits 
a ſmall ſpace of the ſouthern parts of this county. 
It will now be proper to take notice of what are called 
the Seven Wonders of the Peak, one of the moit extra- 
of which is Poole's-hole, a ſtupendous cavern, at 
the foot of a great mountain. The entrance is fo low 
and narrow, that you muſt ſtoop to get in; but it ſoon 
into a wide and lofty concavity, that has ſome re- 


opens 
emblance to a Gothic cathedral, h reaches above a 
quarter of a mile in length. Water drops every where 


from the roof and fides, and being of a petrifying quality, 
it encruſts all the ftones with long cryſtals, in various 

_ forms, which, by the help of a ſtrong imagination, are 

| ſhewn you as lions, lantherns, organs, a flitch of bacon, 
&c. At length ycu come to the queen of Scots pillar, 
which is the boundary of moſt people's curioſity, and 
was fo named by that unhappy princeſs, when ſhe viſited | 
this place. It is compoſed of a clear bright fone, like 
alabafter, or rather like that kind of fpar which is found 
about lead. A ftrcam of water runs along the middle of 

- this cavern among the fallen rocks, with an hideous 


thirtcer miles is the nes of 
1 thirty fox n we fa 
north-weſt of London, and carries * > confleradle ; 


W Extent, hm 9 7 
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{ hour. The baſon of the 


ral places in England, -and in other countries. The 


| perſons at 2 time to walk and ſwim in, and the water u 
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imall cottages are 
whoſe inhabitants j 
"rangers nen e 


built on each ſide the entrance, 
great meaſure ſubſiſt by guiding 

vern. Its width, rae A. be Hale 3 for: after 
ſtream of . 3 
ene a mais Einieot Rand? upright under 
it; but, „ oer an- 
other ſtream, you find it mort lofty. Then proceeding 
on, you come to a third rivulet, where the rock de- 
ſcends almoſt to the ſurfice of che water, and prevencs 
e ber nao The vault in ſeveral places makes 2 


and being cheequered with various co- 


Another woudhls 78 ed Tides of: Werden 
Well, a fpring, which, according to ſome writers, cha 
and flows regularly like the fea.” That it does cb and 


low is certain ; but it is at very unequal periods, fans 
times not in a or two, and fometimer twice in 22 


ſpring is about a 

and the fame in length and breadth! 2 
C noiſes as ifeioair; which wa 
| pent up within the ca of the rock, was forcing k- 
ſelf 2 paſſage, and driving che water before it. 

Fac next wonder, as it is called, is Burtan-Well, 
which, beſides their medicinal uſe, have this fingulariy, 
that within” five feet: of one of the bot ſprings, the! 
ariſes a cold one; but this is not extraordinary, 
ſince hot and cold ſprings rife near each other, in fre- 


water of Buxton- Wells is ſulphurous, with a ſmall quan- 
tity of faline particles ; but is not in the leaſt impregoz- 
ted with vitriol. Hence are very palatable, in com- 
pariſon. with other medicinal waters. Theſe wells ar 
often re omended by phyſicians, both for drinkug 
and bathing, 210 05A, l Tr ar n- 
vous complaints. 

The late duke of Drronſkire built hw and come. 


. 92 


i 


room is arched over, and the whole Amade - handiome, 
convenient, and delightful.) The bath will reccire twenty 
of a warmth equal to that of inew-milk. | Theſe waters 
were well known in the time of the Romans. Beier 
the principal ſprings, which are at the village of Bur. 
there are many others that riſe unregarded in the nes 
bouring incloſures, and on the ſides of the hull, ſo tas 
their number can ſcarce be known. 

We ſhall now to the next wonder- In dr 
midft of a plain open field is a feightful chaſm in r 
earth, or rather 4 called Elden-hole, the mouth cr 
which is about twenty feet over one way, and 2 
ſzxty another, deſcending. down perpendicularly i * 
depth that is d never yet to have been diſcovered, 1 
ſeveral attempts have been made to find ity bottom. 
Cotton ſays he let down eight hundred fathoms of ku, 
which is fixteea hundred yards or near a mile ff 
dicular. 

The laſt wonder is that of Chathront-bou col 5 
dens, belonging to the duke 
of a mountain, where mill- 


tended moor, which for fifteen. or ſixtecn miles 


noiſe, On the left hand is a fort of chamber, where| 


its ſource, ſometimes appears: 


& 


— wif 
* 44 


math a De- 


ful caſcade, where from 2 neat houſe of ftone, like a | 
temple, 2 whole river deſcends the flope of a hill a quar- 


ard tweaty-two miles to the north- weſt of London. 
s aplcafant, and well built town, inhabited 
by a great number of gentlemen. The river is navi- | 
cable up to the bridge, and juſt above it, is a beautiful 
ztificial ifland raiſed out of the water, and formed into 
— fo ing organzine, or. thrown filk; by 
or n ſilk; by | 
wich invention one hand will twiſt as much filk as could 
de done by fifty, and r 
Manger. is engine contains twenty- uſand 
fand ſeven 
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We ſhall now deſcribe the principal places i in this ex- | 


Ffm 3 | 
| Pater eee tocks on dec is found the beſt 


ſort of jet. 
I a rivers are Abe Ou yy thoſe which 


fall igt it, as the Dun, or Don, the Calder, the Aire, | the 
their ſtreams 


the Wharſe, and the Swale, which joini 
form the Humber, which falls into the ocean, 
between Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire, | The Ouſe riſes 
in.the weſt-north-welſt fide of the and chiefly] 
running to the ſouth · eaſt, at length falls into the Hum- 
ber. The Dun riſes. in the hills near the ſouth- weſt end 
of Vorkſhire, and running to the ſouthward till it has 
reached Sheffield, turns to the north-caft, and having. 
received the dane falls into the Ouſe. The Calder has 
its ſource in the edge of Lancaſhire, and entering the 
ſouth · weſt fide of this „runs and joins 


the river Aire. The Aire has its ſpring at the foot of a 


high bill, called Pennigent, and running flow, chiefly 
1 0 eaſtward, diſcharges itſelf into the Dun. 
Wharſe, or Wherſe, riſes the hills in the weſt of 
Yorkſhire, and runs with a ſwift and i impetuous cur- 
rent, moſtly to the ſouth-eaſt, till it falls into the Ouſe. 
The Swale riſes among. the north-weſt hills of York- 
ſhire, and running chicly iefly from the north-welt to the 
— joins the Ure, about four miles below Bo- 
8 . the Tees riſes in ab 0 
EI ur and the boun - 
tween theſe two counties, runs 1 till it falls into 
the German ocean. 
north and eaſt ridings, riſes in the north-eaſt of York- 
ſhire, near the ſea-coaſt, and firſt runs to the ſouth, but 
ſoon winding . to the ſouth-weſt, falls into the Ouſe. 
The Hull has its e the Woulds, from whence it 
runs moſtly to the ſouthward, 
falls into the Humber. Into theſe | 
number of rivulets dif themſelves, and they atford 


great 2 7 of fiſh, particularly. falmon, trout, and 


tenſive county. 
"York. is ſeated on the rived, Dal. one band 4 
ninety- eig ht miles to the north of London, and is gene- 


rally —— the ſecond city in England, with reipe& 


to it antiquity, It has undergone various revolutions ; 
but it is ftill adorned with many | buildings, both 
public and private; it being ulous, and inha- 
bited by gentlemen and wealthy tradeſmen. It is ſur- 
rounded with a good wall, x Gas which are four 
tes and five poſterns, and has a caſtle, built by Wil- 
lam the Conqueror, which was formerly a place of great 
ſtrength, but is now a priſon, in which debtors and fe- 
lons are confined, in a manner more agreeable to the 
dictates of religion and humanity, than perhaps in ny 
other priſon in the kingdom. 5 
The bridge over the Ouſe conſiſts of five arches, of 
which that in the center is fifty-one feet in height, and 
eighty- one in diameter. 
There are now in this city but ſeventeen churches i in 
uſe, with ſome -meeting-houſes ; though, in the reign 
of king Henry V. there were forty-one pariſhes, beſides 


ſeyenteen chapels, and nine abbeys. The cathedral, or 
county of itſe]f, 


minſter, is a noble Gothic ſtructure, in which the rules 
of proportion are better obſerved than is uſually found in 
other churches of that kind of architecture. The weſt- 
end meaſures a hundred and twenty-four feet in breadth: 
it is adorned with two regular towers, which diminiſh 
by degrees, and have a good effect. Between them is 
e principal entrance, over which is a magnificent win+ 
dow that cannot be equalled, except by that in the eaſt 
front, which can never. be ſufficiently, admired. The 
t arch, under which is the entrance into the church, 
is ſaid to be the largeſt of the kind in Europe. The moſt 
remarkable deficiency in the bull is in the lantern- 
ſteeple, which terminates ve erently: it is how- 
ever finely ornamented, and as 14 5 5 windows 
meaſuring forty feet from top to bottom he nave of 
the church exceeds that of St. Paul's at London, ſeveral 
feet both in height and breadth, but i 7. not quite ſo high 
as that of Weſtminſter. abbey, "i it exceeds it 
upwards of ſixteen 7 in breadth. he K ſcreens at 


en 


| lour of the ſtained glaſs, 


The 


in breadth and height, and alſo a 


The Darwent, which divides the 


near Beverley, and ven 
principal rivers a great 


5 of the river Hull, where it diſchar 
has vB of - 


and ſails are to be ſold, and where 
and unload their merchandize, 
fortified, and is one of the principal 
fox trade; for here centers the cloth trade from Leeds, 
| Wakefield, and | Hallifax ; the lead from Derbyſhire, 
butter from moſt parts of Vorkſhire, cheeſe from Che- 


kinds of goods, not only from ther: parts o England, 
but from foreign countries, where the merchants of Hull 
havegreat credit. The town contains two pariſh-churches, 
and ſeveral meeting 
the other public buildings are the Trinity-houſe, ſor the 
relief of ſeamen, their wives or widows; an — 
for traaſactin 
town- hall. 

It eonſiſts of fourteen Mg and makes a noble appear- 


hundred and eigh 


— with {nil Wenne, En 1853 the Fl i 
the Marygold-window: Te 
north end is taken up with five lights, which Teaching. 
almoſt from the top to the bottom, may be confidetey: 8 
one ſtately window, repreſenting a rich embroidety 5 of 
moſaic necdle- work. The chapter-houlſe is an'o&g 
Gothic buildin ng, fixty ſixty-three'feer in diameter, with Vin. 
dos of painted glaſs on each ſide; the roc 'which ; is 
ſixty-eight feet high, is ſupported without any pillar, 
and over the building i is a timber ſpire, covered with ſeat: . 
With reſpect to the modern War. of this « city, the 
afſembly- - houſe is a noble ſtructure, delipned by the ext 
of Burlington, *confiſting of 4 Ritely Exyl Epyptian-hall, one 
hundred and twenty-three feet in Ra th, and' about f * 


ſixty-ſix feet long, with about two thirds of that dimen.” 
fion in height and breadth ; with other ſmaller rooms for 
cards and tea. The corporation have lately built a 'man- 
ſion· houſe for the lord-ma vor, for fo he'is tied bete is" 
well as in London: The corporation” alfo conſiſts of 
twelve aldermen, a recorder, two ſhexiffs, twenty-four 
prime common-council-men, eight chambetlains, k. 
venty-two other common-council; &c. The city is a 
county of itſelf, whoſe: Jariſdiction extends over thitty- 
ſix villages and hamlets; 5 
Hull, or Kingſton upon Hull Aands on the welt fide 
itſelf into the | 
waer one bundred and ſeventy miles north of Lon- 
lt i is 3 # +: populous; but as its fituation will not 
ditional buildings, the ſtreets are very 
cloſe, bed peu much crouded. One of the ſtreets reſetnbles' 
Thames-ſtreet in London, where pit: h, tar, cordage, 
come to load 
The town is very well 
places in England 


ſhire, Warwickſhire, and Staffordſhire, and corn from 
many counties. In return for theſe, are all 


-houſes of the diſſenters. Among 


of buſineſs among the merchants, 
he bridge over the river Hull is of ſtone; 


ance. The town, with ſome eontiguous lands, forms 2 
oyerned by a mayor, * ſheriff, twelve 
aldermen, &c. ' They hays a ſword'of tate, wap of 
maintenance, as marks of their power on an 
oar of lignum vitæ, to denote their Jariſdiction ar, ada 
ralty, which they enjoy upon the river Humber. 
Leeds is ſeated in the morn; of Yorkſhire o on: 
ty-two. miles from London, and 
on the banks of the' river Aire, over Which it * 2 
handſome: ſtone bridge, which was formerly capacious 
enough for holding. on it the cloth-market ; but! 
_ being much encreaſed, the'cloth'is now fold i ho 
High- ſtreet, beginning at the Bridge-foot. The —— 
in which this branch of trade is tranſacted, is ſo'extri- 
ordiqary, as. to deſerve particular notice.” Ks he te 
Tueſdays and Saturdays, a great number of- © in 
ranged, and covered: with boatds in the ſtreek, ne 2 
ſummer, and ſeven in winter: The market- bel 5 a 
the ſignal to the clothiers in the ſeveral inns, bh 
out their cloth, Which is done Wird ſuch! m_ * o 


— 
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are e to cee in 


| (tot tyra | 
3 Joch, and and the owners ſandibg behind within | treſſels. 
| When the bell ceaſes finging, the enter the 
| . alked and 
di in a very low voice, and à very few words deter- 


4 15 if 9 
beer begla, e ebe thouſand poutds wrde cel fran, e eee eee e 
' of doth is often fold in ab about ade pre eg The Leng * „ ieh eee, ee Ln le 
| after eight th again, upon S bihopric-of Durham eve 4 name em 
u ban 95 1 -all difappear, and By] 1 its thief town, called b the Saxons Deorham, . 


$ x en in, os the linen-drapers, 
unbe- men, ſhoemakers, &c." flee" ir als u de. 
; wh for white cloths, which are fold in a tficent | 
The Guildhall is alſd a noble building, adorned 


vane ggg ge H 


only one of which is wg = by — 
| nd cieling finely freſeo, 1 
e dees ade eee of the law to Moſes ; 


is 1 St. | Peter's, 


ie north'of Ens land. Here ib 


ſtructure 0 the Eind in 


z workhouſe 


he Th 
[reds occaſioned! 
* which means a —— — is ; opened b 

Wikeheld, Vork and Hull, to which ;, beſides Its | 
wollen manufactures and other goods expo rted to Hol- 
und, Hamburg, &e. Leeds has the 


_— of fur- 
niſhing Vork with coals.- This ton gives dt. re e 
nine hundred inhabitants; but ſends only four 


ble family of Oſborne.” - 
od noble voo-confilerable 6 An. in the Weſt-Ri-| 


-nine miles' 


ding of Yorkſhire, one hundred and ninety 


fom London. This e an inſtance of the immenſe ad- 


vantave of our woollen manufactures, it formerly 
an inconfderable village, and has ſtill but one pariſh ; 
but it is near twelve miles in diameter, and has more 
pariſhioners than any other pariſh in England; for it 
contains twelve chapels of caſe,” a number of metting-' 
houſes, and upwards of twelve thouſand inhabitants. 
The houſes are built of ſtone, and formed into 

freets, When a perſon leaves the town, the reſt of the 
pariſh reſembles 2 continued: village, every houſe hav- 
ing its tenter-ground, with à piece of cloth, ſhaloon, 
er lerſey, upon it. The women card, ſpin, and wind: 
the men weave, and work at dreſſing or dying the cloth, 
and throughout the whole pariſh, there appears ſuch 
cheꝛrful induſtry, and the good effects of it are ſo viſible, 
that it affords a very ſenſible pleaſure to all who have 
any benevolence for mankind in or concern for 
their country in particular. It has been computed, that 
in the article of ſhaloons alone, not leſs than one hun- 
ted thouſand pieces are annually made in this one pariſh” 
ia This town goo” title of carl to the family of 

Montague Dunk: 

Scarborough, a town in the North-Riding of York-| 
ſhire, two hundred and four miles to the north of Lon- 
dn, Its ſituation is perfectly romantic, it being built 
on the top of a ſteep rock, bending in the form of a creſ- 

_ Ent to the main ocean, 'of which you have almoſt an 
unbounded proſpect from all parts. The ſummit of this 
mountain contains no leſs than eighteen or twenty acres 
of meadow ground, and on the upper part ſtood a caſtle. 
The town, which is populous, is almoſt encompaſſed by 
the ſea, and wailed where it does not join to the caſtle, 
or is not more ſtrongly defended by the: ſea; and it has 
one of the beſt harbours in the kingdom. This town is 
| Jiltly celebrated for its ſpaw waters, on which — 
it is much reſorted to by the nobility and 22 

have occaſioned many new buildi 

here are now „„ 9 OT 

= of the higheſt quality, and there are aſſemblies 
nd public ballss in rooms built for that purpoſe. The 
ping was under the cliff, part of which fell down in 
ber 1737, and the water was loſt ; but in clearing 
ay the ruins to rebuild the wharf, it was, to. the 
fy, Joy of the town, recovered. The inhabitants 
dane Prodigious quantities of fiſh of all ſorts, and haue 
vthe noble trade. This town gives the title of . 
noble family of Saunderſon. 


are three churches, ; 
1 
E 

pe :houſe eſteemedthe handſomeſt 1 hg eos bounds, 1 


] man ocean; on the ſouth by the Tees, hic 
ea See and on the weſt Weſtmoreland and 
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of pn Wy Name, the Meine i ; 
Agr we its Situation, Extent, 


5 -_— 


the Biſhopric 
| which it became a 


bene © its ſituation on a hill ſurrounded by 


ran og rare 


of Lindisfarn, and his 
for ever. "This 


ee of en Part., 


Thus it was a kind of yy 

Ie is bounded on che north by the river Tyne, which 
| parts it from Northumberland]; on the eaſt b 
divides it 


extends thirty 


nine miles in 2 
and thirty-five in breadth. It is in the dioceſe 
own name, and contains one city and ſeven market- towns, 


ſiſty- nine vicarages, one hundred and thirteen pariſhes; 
near two hundred and thirty 
and ninety- ſix thou - 


members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and 
two for the city of Durham, 

The air of this county is wholeſome, and though very 
ſharp in the weſtern parts, is milder towards the * 
whoſe warm vapours mitigate the ſeverity of the winter 
| ſeaſons. The foil is very different, the weſtern ſide be- 


ing mountainous and barren, while the eaſtern and ſouth- _ 


ern parts nearly reſemble the ſouth of England, and 
conſiſt of beautiful meadows, rich woods, and 
corn- fields. The inhabitants have their induſtry re- 


warded by the immenſe quantities of coals, lead, and 


iron, found in the bowels of the earth. 

The principal . rivers are the Weare, which riſes in 
the weſtern part, and after ſeveral turnings falls into the 
ſea at Sunderland. The Tees, which riſes within three 
miles of the head of the Weare, and forms the boundary 
between this county and Yorkſhire. The Tyne, of 
which we ſhall give a rer e in er of Nor- 
thumberland. 


Durham is pleaſantly and commodiouſly ſituated on 
an eaſy aſcent, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Weare, 
over which are two large ſtone bridges, two hundred and 

two miles from London. It is encompaſſed by a 

and has a caſtle, ſeated on the higheſt part of Ao 

hill, now uſed for the biſhop's palace. It contains fix 

urches, beſides the — and is governed 

y a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve 'common-council- 
men, a recorder, a town-clerk, &c. Its pleaſant and 
healthful ſituation makes it much frequented by the ne _ 

bouring gentry, who, with the prebendaries of the 

dral, 44. the city look extremely chearful, and money 
circulate better than could otherwiſe be expected where 


ſembles Weſtminſter abbey, and.ad 
houſes of the dean and prebendaries. 
palatine, appoints all officers of juſtice; and, before his 
prerogatives were abridged by Henry VIII. had a court 
of chancery and common-pleas ; iflued out writs in his 
own name, and coined money. He is {till ſheriff para- 
mount, and his deputy is not oblized, like other ſheriff, 
to account with the exchequ:r, but only with the biſhop. 
The earldom of Sedberg is ftill annexed to the biſhopric, _ - 
which is eſteemed. one of the beſt in England; and as 
the country about Rome is called St. Peter's patrimony, 
ſo that about Durham is called St. Cuthbert's. 
Sunderland, a ſea-port town, two hundred and ſixty- 
four miles from London, ftands in a peninſula almoſt 


adjoining to it are the 


| ſurrounded by the ſea. It is a well-built, thriving, and 


| An 
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a river. eee the Nor. 
thumbrians, of which this was a part, this county was 


ſubordinate to the © Grown, 2 


the Ger- 


ry villages adout fiſtcen thou-"" 


 Theprincipal places in this county are the glei: 


there is little or no trade. The cathedral ſomewhat re- 
he biſhop, as count 
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_ dred fail of ſhips at one time, 
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or no water. 
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btians, which contained not only the county now called 
Hg ham, Cuniberland; and Weſtmoreland. It is ſeated in 


dred and twenty-ſix thouſand four hundred inhabitants. 
It is in the dioceſe of Durham, and ſends eight mem penſ 
two for each of the following boroughs, Newcaſtle r 


gined from the latitude in which it lies; for 1 its ſituation 


who generally live to a 


- - corn, and has rich meadows on the banks of the r . 3 


N % 
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town, inhabited b by many rich merchants and 


rradeſinen... Its port is ps eee many Hun- 
and from thence are 

ed and ſent great numbers of ſhips with coals, ſalt; glaſs; 
ferent places in this 


ington is a. pretty: en ine dong, wo hundred 20d 


| forty-three miles from London. It i is ſeated in a flat, on 152 
the river Skern, which. falls into the Tees, and is re- -! 
markable for ĩts any qv Ta and: jts e 2 coun 


water of the Skern is of Roddy ſo 

linen has been ſent hither from Scotland 
At Oxenhall near this town are three deep pits c 

Hell Kettles, full of water, that have occaſioned. inany | 

fabulous ſtories among the country people, who imagine | 

they have no bottom. The molt probable opinion is, 
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ons, Repreſentatives {ma _ ah nds 
Mu e ene ne, 1 


al 


ed to tha wonth, of the Humber. In the Saxon 
heptarchy it was a part of the kingdom of the Northum- 
Northumberland, but alſo: Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Thar 


the extremity of E d next to-Scatland, and is bound- | 


ed on the eaſt by the German ocean; on the ſouth by the 
biſhopric of Durham and Cumberland; on the ren | 
by Cumberland; and on the north-weſt and n mar. p 
Tw 


Scotland, from which it is ſeparated by the river 

It extends about ſixty-fix miles in He. from north to, # 

fouth, and forty-five in breadth from eaſt to weſt. - 
Northumberland contains twelve market-towns, nine 

vicarages, four hundred and ſixty pariſhes, about 

two thouſand ſeven hundred and forty houſes, and a du 


bers to parliament, namely, two for the county, and 


Tyne, Morpeth, and Berwick upon Tweed. . 
The air of this county is not fo cold as mib be! ima 


between two ſeas in the narroweſt part of England gives 
it the advantage of having the cold moderated by the va- 
pours of each ; and for this reaſon the ſnow ſeldom. lies | 
long in Northumberland, except on the tops of hi 
hills. The air is extremely healthful, and the — 
great age, are ſeldom ed 
with fickneſs. The ſoil is various, the eaſtern part, which 
is fruitful, having very good wheat and moſt ſorts of 


but the weſtern part is generally barren, it boing moſt] 
heathy and mountainous. The ſouth-eaſt part maar a | 


with pit-coal, of which fix hundred e — | 


are computed to be annually ſhipped from thence for 
London. There are alſo large quantities of lead and 
timber. This county gives title of earl to the noble and 
antient family of Percy. {; 

'The rivers cauſe the country to be well ee and 
afford great plenty of ſalmon and trout. The principal 


very cloſe and old; which render it imptoper . for thoie 


ſtreets upon 


5125 e ＋ > fg Nile of che houſe are built with 
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ele — a+ os prone E <.: 
the whole ſtreet of houſes on that 
it did thoſe it, On the caſt — —.— 
carved the arms of the biſnop of Durham, and on the 
welt ſide thoſe of — 


the whole town; | Ns 
The ee 3 
tion on the declivity of two hills, andthe . being 


- | who ſeek a reſidence of pleaſure; but then, 2s the river 
which runs between the two hills renders it 2 place of 
om trade, theſe i inconveniences are e rech- 


"Tlieze in hace er and the wall of 
| the town, running from it parallel —— kw 
a ſpacious piece of ground before it, between the wats 
and the wall, which being well wharfed and faced with 
free · ſtone, forms the longeit and largeſt quay for landing 

8 ———— except that at Tu- 
mouth in Norfolk. Here are four be- 
ſides one at Gateſhead, and likewiſe ſeveral merting- 
re Nicholas 's church eee " 

igh hill, and has a loſty ſteeple 
1 and a ftream of wat 
in time of drought runs down; from. a noble cal 
that ſtands far up in the ton, and is of great uſe to 
inhabitants near it. Among the other public 5 
is a manſion-houſe for 1 5 2 who dell in if 
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| 1 Here 5 
up his ſtate, 5 hundred pounds for the Rh hol 
alſo a hall for the ſu to meet in, and en, fr the 
pital, built by the contribution of the beak (ven 
| maintenance of the of their fraternity, and 
charitable foundations. The town is almolt — 
with coal- pits, which furniſh ſuch immenſe r 
of W that ſeveral thouſand ſhips are annudly 
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ſtately bridge of ſixteen arches oyer the 
4 by e. 
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acks form a. regular ſquare, will  conve- 
ently contain two regiments of foot. The town is go- 
by a mayor, à recorder, a town-clerk, and four 
and eggs are ſhi from this place for London 
ns but ochre gant apa of the 
filmon which is taken in the Tweed, and eſteemed the 
bt in the kingdom, great quantities of which, being 


7 


l 
5 


t 
pickled, are put up in veſſels called kits, and ſhipped off | muſcles at the 


for London, where they are called Newcaſtle ſalmon. 


Duing the months of June and July the beſt ſalmon may | 
he 8 | 


bought at Berwick for one penny per pound. Conſi- 


particularly — in all laws, pro- 


kad, as if it was in neither of theſe countries. 
Alawick is a popu | 

fe north fide of a hill near the river Alu, over which is 
: fone bridge, at the diftance of three hundred and ten 
mis from London. It has a large town-houſe, where 


tte members of parliament elected. It has three 


ſurrounded by a wall, and is defended by an 
Uſtzcly Gothic caſtle, the ſeat of the earls of Northum- 


—_— — to the ſonth-eaſt of Alawick ſtands 
* a pleaſant village, which gives title to the 
Gklt fon of the earl of „ and near it is 
agg cave called the Hermitage, cut out of the 
wrock. The roof is arched, and the ſides adorned 
"2 pilkrs in the Gothic taſte. It is divided into two 
Frments of the fame dimenſions, one of which ſeems 
2 been a lodging-room, and the other a chapel. 
a l end of the chapel is an altar, with a eroſs cut 

rock above it; and in the window the figure of a 
_ n 2 recumbent poſture at full length. At one 
— hi; figure is another, which ſeems to be weeping 
Hie fad at the other a bull's head. | 


is that of Cheviot, made famous by the old 
* neg. Chace. The top, to thoſe who are be- 
bn, t terminate in a point; but has a level plain 
Nef. mile and a half in circumference, with a large 
we © in the midſt of it. From hence, in clear 
—_ extenſive proſpect of near fifty miles on 
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Of Cumberland; its Name; Situation, Extent, Divi 
3 af; e; Situation, ; 5 


5. A CCORDING 1o ſome authors, this county was 
| originally cal 

length changed to Cumberland. It is bounded on the 
fx __ 3 — and Weſtmoreland; on the 
reed, It extends abont ſixty miles in length, and fifty in breadth, 
„where it is br 
| wards, and contains one city, fourteen market - towns, 
ch, | ninety pariſhes, thirty. ſeren vicarages, and near four hun- 
| ceſe of Cheſter, and partly in that of Carliſle, and ſends 
ix members to parliament, two for the county, two for 
[Carliſle, and two for Cockermouth. EF 

ring of eight bells. | 


the protector Crom- 


Gmations, &c. that comprehend both England and Scot- 
lous and well-built town, ſeated on 


the quarter-ſeſſions and | county-courts are held, and 
cs which ate almoſt entire, and ſhew that it was 


Ning, i mountain in this county, or perhaps in | per 
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Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and prin- 
called/ Cumbria, + which name was at 

north by Scotland; on the eaſt by Northumberland, part 
ire; and on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea. 
$adeſt. Cumberland is divided into five 


dred and forty-ſeven villages. It lies partly in the dio- 


The air is cold and piercing, yet leſs than might be 
mountains feed large flocks of ſheep, whoſe fliſh is par- 


ticularly ſweet and good, and the valleys produce corn, 
{ &c. This county is ally admired for the pleaſant 


4 


could trees be brought to thrive here better than they ge- 


county are coal, lead, copper, lapis 5, 
lead, a mineral _—_— —_— this county, which 
contains more than is ſufficient 


wild-fowl, ſalmon, &c. The laſt are found in 
mouth of a brook, 
diſ itſelf into the ſea. a little to the north of Ra- 


| This county abounds with rivers and lakes, called by 


| 


] cious fiſh called char. The Derwent runs through the 
| middle of the county, and diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh 
ſea. This river abounds with ſalmon. | ro” 

| The chief towns in this county are the following: 


fluence of ſeveral ſmall rivers, which almoſt encompaſs it : 
the river Peterill running on the caſt, Cauda on the weſt, 
and Eden oa the north, and ſoon after falls into the ſea. 


is ſurrounded with walls, and defended by a caſtle, which 
ſtands on the weſt fide. The houſes are well built, and 


there is another church called St. Cuthbert's. The city 


| has three gates, called Scots-gate, Iriſh-gate, and Engliſh- 


gate ; and the walls are fo thick, that three men may walk 
a-breaſt on them within the parapet. Over the Eden is 
a bridge that leads towards Scotland, which is not above 
ſix miles off. The city is very ſmall, but has a good 
trade in fuſtians. It has fuffered the fate of moſt frontier 
towns, and has been taken, retaken, burnt, and deftroyed 
ſeveral times by the Scots, Danes, and Norwegians ; and 
lay once in ruins for near two hundred years, till it was 
rebuilt by William Rufus. In 1745 this city was taken 


royal highneſs William duke of Cumberland. It is under 
the government of a mayor, twelve aldermen, &c. and 
here begins the remains of the famous wall which the em- 

or Severus built inſtead of Hadrian's dyke, or rampart, 

and which croſſed the north end of this county, and ex 
tended through the ſouthern part of Northumberland, end- 

ing at the German ocean, near the mouth of the river 

Tyne, in order to prevent the Pitts invading England. 

This city gives title of earl to the noble family of 

Howard. | wo 


| ' Whitebaven is ſeated on a creek of the ſea, on the 
north end of a great hill, where is a quarry of a hard 
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expected from its being ſituated ſo far to the north. The 


proſpects it affords; but theſe would be more beautiful 
| acrally do. The principal commodities produced by this 
* Oo bl ] - 


to ſupply all Europe ;- 
called the Irt, which 


 Carlifle, a city of great antiquity, is ſeated at the co 


It ſtands three hundred and one miles from London, and 


the cathedral is a venerable Gothic pile; beſides which 
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e ee 2 the place ; and which, [/ 


with the help of a great. ſtone-wall, ſecures the harbour |: 


e third | about the houſe, which Band veur | 


continual: — of induſtry 
with great diſpatchy without hurry or confuſion. They 


have a plentiful and eommodious marker, aud the adja- | 


cent country is well culũrated and ſtrewed with neat and 


pleaſant houſes. There is here a cuſtom-houſe, and the 
port is well ſecured by numerous and coſtly works. The a t 


cal · trade is fo inereaſed of late, that it is the moſt emĩ· 


nent port in England for it, next to Newcaſtle ; for the 
he towns of Ireland on that coaſt; | 


city of Dublin, and all « 
with ſome parts of Scotland and the Iſle of Man, are 
principally ſupplied from hence; and the late Sir James 
 Lowther was ſaid to have ſent from hence to Ireland an- 


nually as many coals as RIG N 2: noh 


land pounds per annum. 


The coal in the pits near this place keb Greeal rides 2 vi 


[been (ct on fire by the fulmĩnating damps, and has con- 


tinued borning for many months, till large ftreams of 
water were conducted into the mines, and ſuffered to fill | 
thoſe parts where the coal was on fire. But more mines | 


have been ruined by inundations. from ſprings burſting 
into them. 


In order 4 an ĩdea of thele-wonders of art, the 
cbal· pits, the reader may ſuppoſe, ſays our author, thar| © 


he has entered one of them at an at the botioes 
of a hill, and has already paſſed through a long adit hewn | 


| in the rock and -arched over wich brick; which is the 


principal road into them for men and horſes, and. which, 
dy a ſteep deſcent, leads down to the loweſt vein of coal. 
Being arrived at the coal, he ftill deſcends by ways leſs | 


ne; till, after a journey of a mile and a half, he arrives | 


profoundeſt part of the mine. The greateſt part 

of this 7 ay is through fpacions galleries, which _ 

nually interſect other galleries, all the coal bei 

away, except -large pillars, which in deep parts he 
mine are three yards high, and about twelve yardsg/quare 
at the baſe; ſuch great ſtrength being required to fupport 
the ponderous roof. Thoſe who deſcend into theſe mines 
find them moſt cloſe and ſultry in the middle parts that are 

moſt remote from the pits and adits, and perceive them to 
grow cooler the nearer they approach to thoſe pits and 


adits that are funk fo the deepeſt parts of the mines; 
down which pits large ſtreams of freſh air are made to 


deſcend, and up which the water is -drawn by means of | fix 


hire · engines. Theſe mines are ſunk to the depth of a hun- 


dred and thirty fathoms, and are extended under the ſea 
to places where there is above them ſufficient depth of 
water for ſhips of large burthen. Theſe are the deepeſt 
coal-mines that have been hitherto 2 and perhaps 
the- miners have not in any other the globe 

trated to ſo great a depth below 2 ſurface er” the fea; 
the very mines in Hungary, Peru, &c. being ſituated in 
mountainous countries, where the ſurface of 'the earth is 


elevated to a great height above the level of the ocean. 


| Penrith, or Perith, is a pretty large well- built place, 
ſeated under a hill called Perith Fell, two hundred and 


eighty- two miles from London; it has a very good mar- 
ket for all forts of commodities and cattle ; the market- 
huuſe is convenient and ſpacious, and the church is 2 


large and very handſome ſtructure. The town is built of 


red ſtone; whence it received its name Penrith, which in 
Britiſh ſignifies a red hill. 

' This having been a frontier county, the ancient * 
of the nobility and gentry are, for the moſt part, built in 
the form of caſtles. We ſhall here deſcribe Corby-caſtle, 
which did lately, if it does not ſtill, belong to Mr. How- 
ard, a deſcendant of the family of the dukes of Norfolk, 
and which we chooſe, as it will give us an opportunity of 
deſcribing the natural beauties of this couaty as TTY are 
here im proved by art. 


enter. It ſtands forty. miles The 


to the N e War rwo 2 and .cighty- : 
— the . _ e 


rifolly, watered by ſprings in ſeveral } 


twigs — 1 In this rock is cube tegular pair of lat abo 
and baſineſs is carried on 


Cumberland; on the north-eaſt and eaſt by the biſhopric 


| # 


rock, which on: the back part is x Gangs a 1. 


feet wide, with all their-ornamerits down 10 the bor. 


: n 
re of trees, Jo, . 


— 


are the remains of an "6 OR e 1s an ber 
e care -: F 


s er. uy. 


of Sift; its N Situation, Extent, # IH 
Repreſentatives, ar, Soil, | ens Ain, and 1e 


e | 
ls e — its ak Gi in 


weſtern ſituation, and the meres or lakes it con- 
tains. It is bounded on the north and north · weſt by 


of Durham and Yorkſhire ; on the. ſouth-eaſt by York- 
ſhire; and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Lancaſhire. Its 
extent from north to ſouth is about fifty miles, and it 
breadth from eaſt to weſt forty. It is generally divided 
into the baronies of Kendal and Weſtmoreland: — for- 
mer js very mountainous, but the latter is a large cham- 
paign country. Theſe are the only principal diviſions of 
_ county, which contains eight market-towns, tweaty- 

pariſhes, and two hundred and twenty villages. It 
lies partly in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and partly in that of 
Carliſſe. The earl of Thanet is hereditary 'Qeriff of the | 
county, which ſends only four members to 8 
namely, two for the county, and two for the borough of 
Appleby. Weſtmoreland gives the title of earl to the 
noble family of Fane. 

The air is clear, ſharp, and Siri ens the natives 
being ſeldom troubled with diſeaſes, but generally live ts 
a good old age. The foil is-various ; that on the moutr 
tains is very barren, while that in the valleys is fertile, 
producing good corn and graſs, eſpecially in the meadov3 
near the rivers. In the hilly parts on the weſtern borders 
it is generally believed there are vaſt quantities of copper 
ore, and veins of gold ; ſome mines of copper 2 
but moſt of the ore lies ſo deep, that is will not 
the expence. 

The principal rivers are the Eden, the Lone, and l. 
Ken. The Eden, which riſes in the eaſtern _ 
runs moſtly northward, and having received eight 5 
rivers, enters Cumberland. The Lone riſes within 8 
miles of the Eden, and after running a little way to 
eaſtward, tarns towards the ſouth, and-enters Lavoe 
The Ken flows from a lake called Ken, or Ke 4 Kev 
and running moſtly ſouthward, after it has paſſe jo th 
dal, which takes its name from this river, falls in 
Iriſh ſea at the ſouth-weſt Lim of the couuij. 
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5 with pne conti- 
and js well 


with fiſh, and has likewile E 
in ſuch 8 29. he former. Both 
this county lay L 
* The chief towns in 


| bis i b _—_ i hoe level NS bear c 
county and barky 
| 1 Hide 
and yg 
xs | of this county are 


Wund. fire, but by its being 
| 25 


; the. hilly parts are 
crops of wheat 
and there are: here allo mot ground, which 
elſe But curf and er that are frequently 
under the ſurfabe. Fhe Ges commodities 


great þ 2 2 all ſorts vitons ; pit- 
57 1 all \ 1140 


all. 8 OF only 3 in making a cent 
09 7 of being Ln r 
e muff jones, &c. aud 
br 4: hgh: a beautiful black mar- 
this county 5 woallen and 


coal, of which 
which" far exceeds ; 


cups, 
of Veg poli ſo as to re 


manufactures 


Fenn 2 of various kinds, 2 — and cotton we 


vets, for which Mancheſter is U famous. 
The principal rivers are the Merſey, 7, which Nr 

Hire and. this county, and the Ribble, * which es in $4 

hire, and enters this county at Clithero,. runoiog ſouth- 

| welt by Preſton into the Inſt ge Aer thele thete ace 


5 are. many leſſer ſtreams, | 


"At the 


el 
a ado of 
uncog [le 00, he yell ef th river Ken 


common-council, and 
Kendal, the largeſt 

znalley 
Kent, two 
5 2 rich and 
lone, and 2 i, 
ſmall diſtance are the ruins of 4 caſlle. The church is a 


handſome ſtructure, ſupported by five rows of handſome 


1 7 . " 2 


and has two chapels of ale... A free-ſchool ftands | fo 


mu the church-yard and is well endowed, hav- 
ing exhibitions to Queen's, college in Oxford, The town 
coakiſts of ſeveral ſtreets neatly paved, one of which is 

way long, and has a bridge in the middle. The market 
Sr fapplics with all kinds of proviſions, and 
vith woolen yarn, and the town is famous for its ma- 
nulacture of cottons, druggets, hats, and knit ſtockings, 
Its governed by a mayor, a recorder, rer aide 
ad twenty-four burgeſſes. 

Lonſdale, or Kirby Lonſdale, is a large well-built town, 
Etcd on the river Lone, two hundred and thirty-one 
niks to the north-north- welt of London, and has a hand- 
fone ſtone bridge, withea ſtately church and a fine church- | 
yad, from which and from the banks of the river is a 
fine proſpect of the mountains at a great diſtance, and of 
the beautiful courſe of the river Lone, a 
Kath, This won bag BOM MAIS. 1 


— 2 


SECT. xIV. ee e 


if Lancaſbire ita * Extent, Devifans, mas 

fentatives in Parliament, and Rivers. A conciſe Account 
of the curious Canals farming by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
en extending the Navigation within Land through this 
aud the neighbouring Counties. Of the principal Towns 
- f Lancaſbire, a remarkable Cave, and . „ 7 


ſurigſty. 


HIS county. receives its name from Lancaſter its 
county town. It is bounded on the north by Weſt- 
and Cumberland ; on the caſt by Yorkſhire; on 
tte ſouth by Cheſhire ; and on the weſt by the Iriſh fea. 
It extends hfty-ſeven miles in and thirty five in 
t; it is divided into fix hundreds, and contains 
Ve vicarages, twenty-ſeven market towns, ſixty- three 
wig cight hundred and ninety-four villages, about 
'-three thouſand honſes, and two hundred and fixty 
N and inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe. of Cheſter, | 
fo lends fourteen members to parliament, namely, two 
the ny; and two. for cach of the following bo- 
— Lancaſter, Liverpool, Preſton, Wigan, Clithero, 
Newton. 


The air here is in v ful, the inhabi- 
general = lacks A 
Ws often living to a great age. The n 


1 


"The navigation made by bis grace the duke ef Bridge- 
| water in this county, is highly worthy. of | notice. This was 
| begun fo lately as about nine years. ago; it bears veſſels 
| of Gixty tons burthen, aud is carried over two rivers, the 
1 and the ha & The fough, or adit, which was 

e be 098 in order to 5 05 ain the water from 
| the. coa mines, is rendered navig able tor boats of fx or 
ſeven tons burden, and forms " kind of ſubterraneous 
{ river, which runs about a mile and a half under rand, 
| and communicates with the canal. This river leads to 


the head of the mines, is 3 4 over with brick, and is 


juſt wide enough for the paſſage of the boat : at the 
mouth of it are two Folly doors, Which. are cloſed 
As enter, and you then proceed by candle- 
Tight, which caſts a 1 {goat Erving only: to make dark- | 


neſs vicble. 
But this diſmal is rendered Qill more afl by 
the ſolemn echo of thi e water, which returns 


various and diſcordant ſounds. One while you are ſtruck 
with the grating noiſe of engines, which by a curious con- 


] trivance let down the coals into the boats; then again you 


bear the ſhock of an exploſion, occaſioned by the blow- 
ing. up the hard rock, which will por yield to any other 
1 than that of gun: powder; the next minute your 
cars are ſaluted by the | ſongs of merriment from either kn 
who thus beute their labors 3 in the mine. 

You have no ſooner reached the head of the works, 
than a new ſcene opens to your view. There you behold 
men and women almoſt in the primitive ſtate of nature, 
tolling in different capacities, 2 the glimmering of 3 
dim taper: ſome di coal out of the bowels of 
the earth; ſome again =, Jang it in little waggons made 


| for the purpoſe 7 others drawing thoſe Waggons * to the 


' boats. 

When we behold, ſays Lac, 1 eniqus gentleman from 
whoſe letter we have borrowed this account, a part of 
our ſpecies deprived of aq 50 the common inheri- 
rance of mankind, and buried in a diſmal and confined 
cavern, our feelings prompt us to pity their condition; 
but when we. obſerve the lively ray of cheerfulneſs break 
forth in this ſcene of darkneſs and diſtreſs; when we be; 
bold the glow of health in the midſt of damp and fuffo- 
cation; we then ceaſe to pity them, and begin to exa- 
mine ourſelves: we then diſcover that our enjoyments 
above ground ſerve only to multiply our wants ; and are 
convinced of the truth of that maxim, which aſſures us, 
that happineſs is every where, or no where. 
To perfe this canal, without impeding the public 
roads, bridges are built over it, and where the earth 
has been raiſed to preſerve the level, arches are formed 
under it: but what principally ftrikes every beholder, 
is a work raiſed near Barton-bridge, to convey the canal 
over-the river Merſey, This is done by means of three 
two | ſtone arches, ſo ſpacious and lofty, as to admit veſſels failing 
through them; and indeed nothing can be more ſingular 
and pleaſing, "than to obſerve large veſſels in full fail 
under the aqueduct, and at the fame time the duke of 
Bridgewater's veſſels ſailing over all, near 805 feet above 
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the navigable river. 
The 
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' the ſea, where -you have an extenſive view over it ro the 
Ine of Man. , There is 4 handfome ſquare of neat build- 
ings near the caſtle; but the ton bas lictle trade, and 
Is bot thinly intiabited. It has only one church, and is 


erned by 
liffs, twelve capital bu 
town clerk, and two ſerjeanis at mace. + 
"About five. miles from 


28. 


3 


— 


from Lancaſter is a remarkable cave 
alled Donald Mill-hole. - In the middle of a large cm- 


ing a corn- mill juſt. at the” entrance of the cave, runs 
inte its mouth by ſeverat. beautiful caſcades,” coatinuing 
| Us, courſe two miles under a large mountain, and at laft 

| Makes its appearance again near Carnford, a village in 
the road to Kendal, The entrance of this, ſubterrancous 
channel has ſomething pleaſingly terrible: from the mill 
at. the top you deſcend about ten yards perpendicular by 
means of chinks wig rock 8 2 the 
paſſage is then almoſt, parallel to the horizon leading to 
the right, a little winding, till you have ſome bundreds: 
of yards thick of rocks and minerals above your head. 
In this manner, ſays our author, we proceeded, fome- 
t times through vaults, fo capacious that we could 
neither ſee the roof nor ſides, and ſometimes on all- 
* four, ſtill following the brook, which entertained us 
& with a fort of harmony well ſuiting the place; for the 


« different height of its falls were as. ſo many keys of | 


* muſic, which being all conveyed to us by an amazing 
< echo, greatly added to the majeſtic horror which fur- 
* rounded us. In our return we were more particular in 
4 Gur obſervations. The falls from one rock to another 
© broke the rays of our candles, fo as to form the moſt 
< romantic vibrations and appearances upon the varie- 
© gated roof. The ſides too are not leſs remarkable for 
* their fine colouting; the damps, the creeping vege- 
tables, and the ſeams in the marble and limeftone parts 
* of the rocks, form as many tints as are ſeen in the raia- | 
* bow, and are covered with a perpetual varniſh from | 
the weeping ſprings that trickle from the roof. When ue 
« arrived at the mouth, and once. more beheld the cheer- 
c ing day-light, I could not but admire the uncouth manner 
* in which nature has thrown together the huge rocks 
dc which compoſe the arch over the entrance; but, as if 
* conſcious of its rudeneſs, ſhe has clothed it with trees 
<& and ſhrubs of the moſt various and beautiful verdure, 
ce which bend downwards, and with their leaves cover all 
ac the rugged parts of the rock.” „„ 
Mancheſter, a very large and populous town, is ſeated 
between the rivers Irk and Irwell, upon a rocky hill, a 
hundred and eighty-ſix miles to the north-north-weft of 
London, and is a place of great antiquity. It carries on 
a very extenſive trade in cottons, tickings, velvets, and a 
number of other manufactures diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Mancheſter goods; and has increaſed ſo much of late 
Fears, that though it is neither a city, borough, nor cor- 
poration, is ſuppoſed to contain upwards of fifty-thou- 
ſand inhabitants. It has a collegiate church, which has 
a- choir of excellent workmanſhip, and two modern 
churches, one finiſhed in 1723, and an act paſſed for 
building another in 1753. Theſe are very handfome 
ſtructures. This town alſo boafts its college, hoſpital, 
free-ſchool, and library. The college was founded by 
Thomas Welt, lord Delawar, in 1421; it is incorpo- 
rated by the name of the warden and fellows of Chriſt's 
church, in Mancheſter, and con ſiſts of a warden, four fel- 
lows, two chaplains, four ſinging-men, and four cho- 
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much increaſed and res within bett 
t to London, has the gresteſt wadk 


The Schange ir a grand edifice of wha 


| ts, and over it is the 
brick. It has alto fout charches, which 8 
ſtructures, and one of them has the fronts of 'the gal, 
leries, the pulpit, and tlie altar entirelytof mah, 
There are here alſo ſeveral meetibg - houſes for 
one of which is termed the Octagon, from the manner in 
which it is built, and thofe who meet there have printed 
forms of prayer different from thoſe of the church ot 
land; a peculiarity chat is perhaps in no other diſſtatin 

meeting houſe in this kingdom; but will probably be 
imitated by OT OI there are here alſo'2 
large popiſh chapet and aſynagogne for ihe Jews Tie 


town is governed by. à mayor and aldermen. it lg 4 


good free · ſchool, a very noble charity - ſchool, fi 

by the generous contributions of the inhabitants 

boys and twelve girls, who are maintained with doaths, 

meat, and lodging. Here are alfo ſeveral alms-houſes for 

the ſupport of ſailors widows and jndigent perſons, © © 
Warrington is à large 


8 market- town ſeated on the river 
Merſey, a hundred and cighty-two' miles from London. 
It has one large church, and a large and elegant chapel of 
eaſe, and ſeveral meeting houſes, and is a large handſome 
place, whoſe market is well ſupplied with corn; cattle, 
and fiſh. In this town has been lately founded an ac- 
demy npon a noble and extenſive plan, for the education 
of youth for the learned profeſſions. © Here is a ſlone 
bridge over the river, which leads into Cheſhire. Tn this 
town and the neighbouring villages fail cloth is made for 
the royal navy. Here are alſo copper- works, ſager-houſes, 
and glaſs-houſes, which furniſh the induſtrious with the 
means of obtaining a comfortable ſubſiſtence; and on the 
banks of the Merſey, which, by means of wears and 
locks, is made navigable to Mancheſter, are paper-milk, 
gunpowder-mills, oil-mills, iron forges, and flitzng- 


- 


mills. | — EIS 
_ Preſton, a large fine town, ſeated on be: 


two hundred and twelve miles from London. 
has no manufacture, yet as it has a court of chance, 
and other officers of juſtice for the county palatine of Lu. 
caſter, it is full of gentlemen, attorneys, . 
notaries. It is a clean, neat, and gay place, to which 
the gentry many miles round reſort in winter, and hare 
aſſemblies, balls, &c. hence it is vulgarly called Provs 
Preſton. It has a large market-place, and the ſtreets 
are open, wide, and well paved. On the ne 4 
common are frequent horie- races. Near it the duke 
Hamilton, who came to reſcue Charles I. from ier 
fonment, was defeated in 1648; as were alſo the Eg | 
rebels under general Foſter, on the twelfth of Notes 
e * 
Wigan, a large well built town, ſeated 
Douglas, a hundred and nin -five miles ; 5 
is inhabited by ſhop-keepers of almoſt all kinds, 
been noted for its manufacture of coverlets, 


L 


blankets; and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, (were 
aldermen, &c. 3 : ED K 
and 2 half of this ton, 5 


Within a mile 
Gibſon, biſhop of Lon 
does not appear to be a 


don, is a well, which at f 


riſters. The hoſpital was founded for forty boys; but 


- water 
ſpring, but rather rum 1 


ul ſerenty villages. - It lies in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and 
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briftire, and Lancaſhire, This 'couttty 2 
frcellent falt, mill ſtones litle 5 mg to i 10 thok France, |; 
bs, fiſh, and metals. 12 


ing it, 5 5 erg ee 

Which m. ie eee Fete ö u f left 
; being put to it, it preſently: takes fire, 
3 brandy ; the flame in 2 cam ſeaſom will 


+ Hay ';, by the heat of: which/ you may 
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tives Ar, Soll, Produce, He,” and Ear Towns,” ; 


HESHIRE is 8 on the north from Laves? 
Ui by the river Merſey, but juſt at the north- 
point it phe, on Yorkſhire ; on the eaſt it is bound - 


1 a dren on the ſouth-eaſt by 'Stafford(hire ; | - 


955 ſouth by Shropfhire;" on the weſt by Denbighthire | 
ul Flintſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the Dee; 
ud on the north-weſt it is waſhed by the Iriſh ſea, into | 
rich projects a . peninſula about ſixteen miles in length, 
ul ſeven in breadth, 1 ire ene erage 
lerſey and the Dee.” 

The whole county extends fifty 
fiirty-three in breadth, and is divided imo ſeven hun- 
dels, in which are contained thirteen market - towns, 


twenty vicarages, cighty-ſix pariſhes, and fix hundred 


{nds only four members to parliament, namely, two for 
the county, and two for the city of Cheſter. 

As this, as well as Lancaſhire, is a county palatine, | 
i has a diſtin government, which-is adminiſtered by a 


dumberlain, a judge _ called nnn, of 
Cheſhire, a puiſne judge, &c 
The air is temperately cold and very bealthy; for 
the generality of the inhabitants live to a good old age. 
tis very rich in paſture and corn land; but there are 
freral heaths upon which horſes and ſheep feed. The 
ouatry is generally level, and the extenſive paſtures with | 
viich it abonnds feed à great number of cows,” whoſe 
ilk is peculiarly rich, and of which is made the excellent 
deze well known by the name of Cheſhire; and ſuch 
quantities are made of it, that London alone is faid to take 
amally fourteen thouſand tons of it: vaſt quantities are 
db ſent to Briſtol, Tork, Scotland, Ireland, &c. How- 
er, a conſiderable quantity of What commonly goes by 
te name of Cheſhire cheeſe is made 8 'Staf- | 


The principal rivers or Cheſhire are hs Merſey, which 
mas from the north-eaſt, and is the boundary between 
is county and Lancaſhire ;- the Wever, which riſes in 

and, after running about eighteen miles from 

ba to north, turns to the weſtward, and diſcharges | 
Ff i into the mouth of the Merſey: the Dee, which 
two fountains in Wales, runs almoſt due north 


though the water" itſelf be cold? 
the water does not increaſe; it heiug 


di LT 3 3 — two wn 4. 


have cut a canal of near ten miles in 


but ſuch vaſt quantities of ſand have been thrown up 


ba up to the city. Great pains have, however, been 
taken to remedy this inconvenience, | and the inhabitants 
th at a v 
great - expence; - through which ſhips 
burthen may dome to Cheſter. _ This city gives title of 
earl to his royal tighnefs the | prince of Wales. 


the river Weyer, which runs through the middle of it, 


trade, particularly in ſalt and cheeſe; the latter exceed - 
ing all that ie made in the country from the excellency 


tities of white ſalt. The water brought from the ſalt 
| ſprings to the wich- houſes, as they are called, by 
troughs, are received into large caſks ſet in the ground ; 


keeping it warm, during which women with wooden 
ſhape of a ſugar · Ioaf reverſed, that the water 

Tang it and leave the ſalt dry | FM 
_ Middlewich, which ande 8 ch and 


houſes, and is alſo a large market· town, with a 
church: it is ſeated on the river Croke, a hundred and 


'fifty-eight miles from London; hae two excellent ſalt 


ſprings, and is chiefly noted for making EN 
Northwich is likewiſe famous for the ſame ſprings, and 
is ſeated a -hundred and ſixty-nine miles from London. 
About the end of the laſt century was diſcovered on the 


tinue to dig up and ſend in great lumps to the maritime 
ports, where it is diſſolved and made into common ſalt. 


them by a bucket a hundred and fifty feet below the ſur- 
face of the earth, where the mine looks like a cathedral, 
ſupported by rows of pillars, and the roof that reſembles 


from the numerous: candles of the workmen labouring 
with their pick-axes,. in digging it away. This rock- 
work extends ſeveral acres, The church of Northwich 
is a handſome building, with a fine roof and 2 ſemi-cir- 


v Cleſter,”and diſcharges itſelf by a very wide and ex- cular heir. abi! 


ended mouth into the Iriſh ſea. It abounds: with fine |: 
he _ ge The princ pal towns in Cheſhire are | 
1 1 is a very ancient city, a hundred: nod! "eighty: 

alles north-weſt of London. It is of a quadrangular 
- and the walls which ſurround it are two- miles in 


ce, affording 2 pleaſant walk, with very | ag 


PE proſpetts. The fireets, which croſs each other 
_ angles, are bounded by four gates, which an- 
four cardinal points, of which the eaſt- ga gate 

he Peucular is very ſtately. It is remarkable that all 
* ſtreets have a kind of piaxra over the 
10 aud for, in which are the tradeſmen's ſhops: theſe 
ſhelter ter from the rain, and at the e of every 


edge of a foreſt of the ſame name, near the river Bollin, 


a hundred and fifty-one miles from London: it has a 


good church, with a IPs 2 x. and a college adjoining 
to it, and alſo 2 good 


ſchool. It has manufactures 
of hat-bands, twiſt, and mohair-buttons ; and ſome years 
o. ſeveral ſmall Glk- mills were erected here after the 
the model of that of Derby. This town give title of 


earl to the noble family of Parker. 


We have now gone through our deſcription of England; 
but, before we proceed to Wales, ſhall. give an account 
of the Iſie of Man, which lies oppolite - 10 the coaſt of 
Weſtmoreland and Lancaſhire. 


ache Loch ok 


hich ox: | 


ven . 
_ - *- | four! aldermen. It was formerly a harbour for _ . 
1 . 427 ed e Dice. „ „ that the xi hardly float foal 


conſiderable 8 


Nantwich, or Namptwich, is ſeated on the banks of 
and is a large town, a hundred and ſixty-two miles from 
London. The parich- church is a ſpacious and beautiful 
ſtructure, with a ſteeple in the middle of it. The town + 
is well built, and the ſtreets make a handſome appear- 
ace. The inhabitants are rich, and carry on a good 
wiles 3 in length and 


of theſ il. Here are ſalt ſprings which lie on the banks p 
of a freſh water ſtreani, of which they make great quan- 


from hence it is put into the leads, and a fire made for - 


rakes gather it as it ſettles to the bottom. After this 
it is put into ſalt barrows, a kind of wicker-baskets, in the 


\Northwick, likewiſe takes its name from its wich; 


ſouth ſide of the town rock ſalt, which they ſtill con | 


The ſalt mines here are very curious; they deſcend into 


| cryſtal is all of the ſame rock, tranſparent and glittering = 


- Macclesfield is a large {5s Mari ſeared at the 
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 cxrend in 4 * who was ſtiled 


| - 2nd Wales. 
s but where 


They have lkewiſe mines of lead, copper, and 


$16 » vi of hs Gate in general; with as deen, of Fife: 


at the com- 


derermining the 
in a?! difficult caſes. The deemſters are rwo in number, 
theſe are judges in cafes of common law, and of life and 
death; bot fack controverſies as are too trivial to be 
t before a court, are at their houſes. 
| The biſhop of Man is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
York, and ſtiled biſhop of Sodor and Man; the former 
being 2 biſhopric in the weſtern iſland of Jona, or St. 
Columbus, commonly called Columb-kyle; but the 


eee they are 6 


. — the government of nk Ka Ad 
is 4 parliament deprived the inhabitants of à fair trade wit 


they commerce, which they carried on with England and 
Lancaſhire, the froſts be- Ireland with prodigious ſucceſs, and an immenſe qua 
| e but lors a the goernmen, in 1765, gh pp 


The orchards and gardens produce as — "On the Beck ile ef Perle, an the welt ef, 
Moog fg at vdCoprecjf a town of the ſame name, with à fortified caſile. 1 


called the Calf of Man: it is about three miles in ci- 
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this kingdom. This naturally introduced 2 dandefine 
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7 E arc now come to Wales, an « 


cient inhabitants of Britain 
| butwarks for the defence of 1 
thoſe Britains retired, w bo Gag re 
diſdained to fabmit- to the Romans, - 
were followed by their countrymen, : who were * 
unable to oppoſe the ctotious arms of the bs 
Thus theſe barten —— 
berty, and were ĩahabited by the who 
of that invaluable blcfling, freedom, wm, pre 
their native poſſeſſions in the fertile plains 2 ind Engin” 
By this means they have their 21 
dil fpeak the ſame language, have the fame erf, 
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4 che Welſ Sir Gaernarvon, is bounded on the 
* on th 


A 


forty miles in length, and thirteen in breadth. - This 
county is divided into ſeven huudreds, in which are fix 
market - towns, ſixty- eight pariſhes, about two thouſand 
{ven hundred and ſeventy hoùſes, and upwards of ſixteen 
thouſand: inhabitants. It is ſeated is the dioceſe of Ban- 


gor, and ſends only two members to parliament, one for | Ii 


the county, and one for Caernarvon. 


-- The air is cold and piercing, which may be attributed | 


| to the ſnow, which on many of the mountains lies for 
nine ar ten months in the, year. The foil is particularly 


the Engliſh Alps. The bigheſt mountain, which is called 
that abound with fiſh The ſheep which feed on the 
ſides of this mountain yield the ſweeteſt mutton in 
Wales. The moſt remarkable mountain, next to that 
of Snowdon-hill, is Penman Mawr, which hangs per- 
pendicularly. over the ſea at fo vaſt a height, that few 
ſpectators would be able to look down the dreadful ſteep. 


the rock, about ſix or ſeven feet wide, which winds up 


a-ſteep aſcent, which-uſed to be defended on one fide only | ci 


by a ſlight wall, in fome parts about a yard high, and 
in others by onlya bank, that ſcarce roſe a foot above 


the road. The ſea was ſeen daſhing its waves forty fa- | i 


thoms below, with the mountain . riſing as much above 
the - traveller's head. This road was 2 few 
years ago ſecured by a wall high, to the building 
of which the city of Dublin largely contributed, it being 
an the high road to Holyhead, This county is alfo re- 


markable for the great number of its lakes; and the con- 
tinuator of Camden ſays, that there are here no leſs than fifty | fix. 
or ſixty of them. Between the bills are fruĩtful and plea- 
fant valleys, whoſe beauties are much heightened by the 


rude proſpects and dreary waſtes, with which they are 
encompaſſed. The principal commodities are the cattle, 
including ſheep and goats, wood, and plenty of fiſh both 
from the lakes and rivers, and lead, which is found in the 
mountains. - 822 
I !he principal river is the Conway, which parts Caer- 
narvonſhire from Denbighſhire. It riſes from a. lake 
where the three counties of Caernarvonſhire, Denbigh- 
ſhire, and Merionerhſhire join, and running northward 
falls into the Iriſh fea at Aberconway. Here are many 
other ſmaller rivers, diſperſed in varions parts of the 
country. The chief towns are the following : 
Bangor is ſeated thirty-ſix miles to the weſt of St. 
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It is divided into fix hundreds, in which 
market-towns, two chaces, ſcventy-four 

teen hundred and forty houſes, and upwards 
contained three hundred and 
in the dioceſe of Bangor, and ſends g 
liament, one for the county, and one for B 
It in general enjoys 2 pretty good aur, except when 
happens to be covered with and 
that ariſe from the ſea, which 
eſpecially in autumn. The 
more fertile that one would imagine 
rocky, and mountainous bottom. 
in wheat, which is ſaid to be the 
likewiſe in cattle, fowl, and fiſh. 
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s channel, 
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70 Sas is a little 
to Angleſey by a ſtone bridge. 
rillage called in the Welch Kaer Gybiz wlüch con- 
ing thatched houſes, buſts onadie rock; 
ſeveral of them — accommodations for travel- 
The packet boats from Dublin arrive here three 
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22 pas 8 Radnorſhire e = Al 
| | weſt by the laſt mentioned; 
Mire. It extends thirty-five niiles in 

five in- breadth; This county is 5 en 
dre „ ard. contains fie market -tow na, forty- 


y-three thoufand | nine hundred and i 


1 


N ae TO 1 Hilke: but 25 5 county 
being extremely mountaitious is not very Ertile, 
in the . which afford ſome corn, and. plenty 

; however, the ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, and nortn-ea 
parts' being much more level, are extremely 


11 


lah s a pleaſant vale chrough which the ora Side 
in 


1 meanders. This count has long been fa- 


or its many high barren mountains: The foil-ls mus fot an excellent breed of horſes, "which are larger 
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| valley at the foot of a hill, where a caſtle formerly ſtood, 
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is ſeated in the docete 
ders to parliament, one for the county, and one for the a 
town of Radnor. | 

be ale of this copney in. is in winter cold and piercing, 
The foil in petit is Gut indifferent; yet fome' places 
produce corny particulariy Brody and foifthern parts; 


the land is eo ith Farne cattle, ae, e e 


| fi ih . to the rivers S of Rattipiſbire ; wage the 
Ter, which,, oh the north-calt, diyides this 

Eris from! Skropfſhi ſhire, And the Wye which: waters 0 
welt fide, it has” be 18 ENF ne 29.198 
Feten ol f"the't 
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5 i e e 92 — into Shrophi ps 

Herefordſhire ;'by \ which e F as age 

with plenty of f "fiſh. 4 Gre mc 
© principa towns i in CO are the follo 

= Ridrior, the cou county town, is e ri loving: 

of the little river Somergil, a hundred and forty -HnE. miles 

to the welt-north:weſt of London, It ſtands in a plealant 


Which was deftroyed by Owen Glendour, when, upon, the 
depoſition of Richard II. he aſſunied the title of prince 
of Wales. The town is governed by a recorder, tweaty-two 
aldermen, a bailiff and e e and has a court | no 


of pleas for all ations, i ted to any par- 
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e 82 IT 
three hundred ii hey! inhabitants, 2 in the dioceſt 
2 St. David's, and ſends two aher tq parlament, ane 

for the county and one for the town. of Cardigan 

The air is milder here than in maſt parts of:Vyales. 1 


northern and eaſtern parti are a continue ridge of mm 
tains, which, compared with the reſt, ate . * 
= 


5 paſtures in-which are bred rs 
of eattle. Here is alſo. of tame e 
alſo 8 the rivers abe great! numbers nf dm 


the valleys are ſeveral, — and. this country i wel 
- | ſupplied; with ſea. and river. 6ſh..- However, c. and 
other fuel are; ſcarce ; but the mountaim about nch 
veins, of lead and filver greg a ton of ich dat will 
yield — or cd wt of ſilver. The mine 
n worked times to great advantage; an 
Middleton is aid bo! bave cin 


„ 


the | two thouſand pounds a month, for ſeveral years together, 


Which enabled him te bring the New: Rivte-water to 
London: rr 
dut have failed e 


capital. Dee 
F The eee en ivy, which f 
a lake gf che ſame name, at the footwof Me mashinses 
the caſtern edge of Cardiganſnire: at firſt it wandt, 
t| loſ as it were, among the antl ſtonas dt umhich 
| thin park: eur abound lbenno 
regular channel, it runs: T 
eber. Georges channel 2. __ 
for its great plenty af Fexcellers Glen; ad 
naomi with otters. The Rydal adp a 
the ſouth-weſt ſide of Plinlymigon mbuntaingand- au 
ſouth ſauih· weſt, tilliit falls into gt. George's:chav- 
nel, jointly with the Ist wrpih, which lte bene 
mines on ha north-eaſt lde of Cad, 
Cardigan, the principal town, is called by the wer 
Aberteivy, from its bding Htuntell & the 2 
Teivy ; it is ſeated one . and ninety-eight mis 
be | and weſtNoith-welt-of mos md;i 4 e 
an wlous' barovgh, with. a 
= Ae. he tide — up 1 


. leading into Pembrokeſhire. 


1 oy FP export lead, ad. Cee, 
once C . » but they eint oſt 
gives the earl — . ble farglly 

u. The town overnedbya mayor a acetat 
— aldermen; + 55 the NS eee 2 
the aſſiges held. The ne, | apr 
is alſo. the par oo ay „ e 

Aberiſtwyth is a populou 
Rydal, ns th: Rk gp where i 12 


the river [ 


of London. „ 


—— ya mayor recorder, and oti 
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Sale, 


. bar they hare Jy — 
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| {names ; and it has ſeveral years been improving and 


enn 0 
achouland,thigs gt ang tnt, without their 
—— ally danger of theit 


Ale has thirtean toads, Gixtoeg 
creeks, and five bays, all of which aviethbittpairipilar 


fortifying by order of the government, conſiderable ſums 
having been granted b, peliatnend? for that purpoſe. 
as | cm the re wb, NY may be known by three ſmall iſlands 
on I” in ht, afr\d t e iſſe ot Lundy 

the ſouth-eaſt, call. 7 4 and pac "2x 1 As 7 . day 


7 8 Sy 2 i 


wa? - 1 Pembroke, this county town, is commodiouſly ſeated 


on the innermoſt creek of Milford-haven, 26ver” 
boy to hundred atid-ſerenteen.miles. to the weſtward 


channel; erte . —ů— ne in been 4 
wel de in breath. olli! 
i Tis” counts BRAIN divided ine Genes Hchabers;. ack! 
contain one city; ſeven nt, one hundred and 
.thiee pariſhes, ;abder faqr thoufand three: hundred 
houics, and twenty-five thouſand nine hundred inhabi- | 
unt. It lies In 1 ſends 
members to one for une one 
e weſt, and another for Pembroke. 
"The air is better than is experi 
comtries ſo much expoſed to the fea. | — 
15 few mountains, which” ate <hiefly in the north-eaſt 
pr 6 d paſture for cattle, and the ona 
K likewiſe abounds in goats and fowl, patricularty in 
excellent fauſcons; in ih, and in pit- n 
It is wel watered witk rivers; for beſides che Teivy, | 
which parts it from Caermarthenſhĩre, are the Ged. 
which des at the foot of Wrenywaur-hill, and running 
fathward, joins the Dougledye. This laſ has its 
fource near e erde off the county, and running 
prnds the ſouth-weſt the en, after 
wich turning towards che fouth- weſt, and paſſing 


lil falls into Miffordchaven. / 


which ftands on the moſt weſtern promontory” of all 
des, two hundred and ſeventy miles from London. 


zen of king Arthur, became he metropolitan of all 
te churches in Wales, and thus continued till the 
- 4 of Henry J. when ie became ſuffragan to the ſee 
uty. It was once a conſiderable city;defended 
j walls; but theſe are denicliffied, and it is at preſent 
. down thinly inhabited, without ſo- muen as a 
meiket.”” Fhe cathedtał is: the zewains of a venerable 
bulime; the weft end, Which contains the choir, is 
fill in good repair; but the eaſt end has ſuffered: fo-much 
ton time and heglect, that the roof has fallen in. 
wn the point of land bn whick St. David's . 
my be diſtinguiſned im clear day the coaſt of Ireland, 
thiwh it is near forty miles diſtant. Before this point lie 


u which many {hips have been loſt. Near theſe is a 
land named Ramſey, two Wks in gn, and a 
me and a half in breadth. e ice 


Deugledye, over which ie A ſtont bridge; fifteen! miles 
onth-by-eaſt of St. David's and to hundred and-fifry- 
8 to the weſtwatd London: it is large hand- 
place,” -with ſeveral houſes, and contains three 
periſh Symp may E which Sr. Mary; 8 ia neat 
> with a high ſpire: There is -af(0-'s fourth! 
wh in the out parts. Haverford has a conſiderable 
tak and ſeveral ſhips belonging to it. R had formerly br 
— 5 and a A which are now temelithed:; The 
b county gaol are kept here, and it is governed 
- mans, 5 Aderman, and:/rwenty-four common council; 
as fo a fnetiff, 2 town:tlevie; two bailitfs;; ſerjeants. 
hs and other officers. ) The town aind:neighbour. 
il nom with gentry, who in politeneſs: emulate 
ng eng as that noa does Haverford-weit;for trade 
Hy dire. There is here a free · ſchool, aicharity- 
Mi for boys and girls, and an eee | 
d- -haven, on whichthis: town-ſtands,- is 2 large, 


ber, 2nd mo commodious harbour, capable of * 
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—— gates, and is ale defended by a — caftts ſeared 


| Jon rock. It is well built and has two chufches f as: ic is 


bappily ſituated for commerce, the inhabitants carry on 


| ſhips on their own account; and beſides merchants, 
feverat other conſiderable; families reſide there. It' giyes 
| the title of earl to the noble family of Herbert, ang ib 
ons a —_ mere and — 0 F 
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YAERMARTHENSHIRE, or Cie, 

bounded on the north by Catdi * A 8 the ea 

—4 Brecknockſhire and Glanior! ire; on the ſouth by 
George's channel; and on the weft by ache 


The principal places ia che r ue St. Detide/ J 


Kun not at finſt an epiſcopal ſee;- but afterwards, in the 


fir dangerous rocks called the Biſhop and Ris(Clerks, C 


Harerſord-welt is cotmoticully ſeated on b river : 


breadth. © * is into fix Bacre, in Mitch 1455 


contained eight market. towns, one h & An 4 
Himerford-well; it at length receives the Cleaky, 257 4 3 ay 


pariſhes, absut "five thpuſand three hundred 
Thofes, and feventeen "thouſand Teal 
__ eg e of e ſends tO) 1 Þ 
parliament, one for the coun other 0 
tow of Cartier, W 80 3 Li 

The air enerally efteemed falutary, and more mi 
in winter Hu in molt of the neigh! Ok ore mil | 
As the land is leſs i in umhered with wels and ge 
than the other Fare of Wales, it is more fertile; 5. 
produces great plenty of corn and g aſs, and the ric 
8 4 = ts che a! y alfo abounds 
in woo pit-co an eſpecially f; on hi h 
3 good he _ 725 . 05 EG 

rl pal Hite are the T „ Which * in 

Cardignl fires and entering the nort aft pe of this 
county, runs fouth and fonth-weſt, and ft length falls 
into Briſtol- channel. The, Cothy riſes near the north 
borders of e and rupnihg toſt!y ſouth- 
ward joins the To e Tave, or Teivy,. riſes in 
-ardiganſhire, but foon becomes the houndary between 
that county and Caermartheiſſhire, till being joined by 
the little river Keach, it parks Cardiganſhire and Petn- 


4 brokeſhire: 
Caermarthen, or earned, the county town, i is plea- 


ſantly ſeated on the banks of the Towyß two hundred 
andꝭ fifty one miles to the | north-weſt of Loridod. "The 
:town'is well built, popirſous, and daily encreaſing. Hi 
ther the gentty of South Wales chiefly TI invited by 
ts pleaſing· ſituation, handſome Buildjn „and the Pigs 
and aflemblies held here. It has a ce enen qua 
the: lading and unlading of goods, ande a handſome 1 
9755 the river: but the inhabitants ſuffer from 

ns rs thrown up by the ea in the ty6uth of the hat- 
bour!. Flle town is Leper ges by a mayor, two ſheriffs, 
choſen out of the ſixtcen r21dermen,. 1 rater, Kc. 030 
oe ſolemn days appear in their ſcarlet gowns, with the 
ſword} cap of maintenance, a 1nd two maces. It was 
'once' fortified with à wall and a rong caſtle, and at pre- 
ſent⸗ Sites title of marquis to the duke of "Lights of the 
name of Olborne. mY 

This was the birth-place- of Merlin'the ancient Britiſh 
. en who flouriſhed in 480, and about a miſe from the 
town, by the road ſide, almoſt oppoſite to the —_— of St. 

avid's 
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of which there are two handſome Rage. II 


an extenſiue trade, and employ near two hundred - 
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| The Welch name has been derived by — 


Which 9 through it ſo diſagreeable 
dangerous, that the Fog liſh who ride 


: Wye, near the hs. of Min and node 
an 
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Brechanius, 2. Btitiſh prince, famous forſhis twenty-four 
daughters, who, from the ſanctit) of their lives, were 
after their death  efteemed ſaints. It is bounded on the 


north 
ſhire ; on the ſouth by Glamorganſhire and on 
the weſt by Caernmrthenſhine and Cardiganſhire; - extend- 
$ . in Tepgth and 1 | 
— | 
This county. ee ie fix bones — 
four market - towns, ſixty- one pariſhes, and about thirty- 
five thouſand three hundred inhabitants. It lies in the 
dioceſe of St. David's, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, one for the.county, and. one for Brecknock. | 
The air of this county, except on the mountains, 15 


remarkably mild. It is indeed . 


grouſly, but not v pr e it Break neck · ſhire; 


FOUR AT. 


b I tset cs eber Hoe i 
599: e dead wolf ad call 


it, ludi- 


however, towards Radnorſhire it is ſomewhat more low | 


running chrough the: middle of G 
= The Le des at the loot of the Rl 
this county 5 aſter which Re 
fordſhire. The Irvon riſes 25 
- north-weſt, and running to 
- 'to the north-eaſt, falls into the Wye, Both theſe and the| ſupply 
; Imaller rivers ate well ſtored with fiſh, particularly the 
5 Use and the W ye, which abound with ſalmon and trout. : 


the mountains on the 
ſouthward, and then 


We ought not here to omit Breck-nock-meer, a 
in the tniddle of the county, between two and chree miles: 
over, ſo full of fiſh, that the inhabitants commonly fay, 
that there are only two thirds of water to one of fiſh. 
4 We ſhall now give a conciſe deſeription of the chief 
towns of this county. * 1 Fs ; 
**. Brecon, or Brecknock, the of county, | i 
called by the Welch Aber-Houdhy y, it being ſeated at 


the confluence of the Houdhy and the Uſk, one hundred 


and ſixty-one miles to the weſtward of London. It is an 
ancient and large town, containing three churches, one 

of which is collegiate, and ſtands at the welt end. The 
houſes are well built; it has a. good ſtone bridge, and it 
had formerly a wall with three gates, and a ſtately caſtle. 
The aſſizes are kept here, and it has a 
in woollen manufactures. It has a 1 on Saturdays, 
which is well ſupplied with corn, cattle, and provifions. 
It isgoverned by two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen,- two Cham- 
'berlains, two conſtables, and a town-clerk. _ 

Bealt, Bealth, or Builth, is 
woody country, on the banks of the river Wye, ſirteen 
miles to the.north of Brecknock, and has a wooden. bridge 
over the river, ns into Radnorſhire. The inbabi- 
tants are chiefly employed 
The market is well ſupplied with cattle on Mondays, 
and on Saturdays with corn and all fort of 

Wire called by the Welch, Treghelly, is ſeated on the 


itty-four miles to the weſtward of and is 
a pretty, good town, with a market = OR well 
Jupplied wa 1e 
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7 | 


pretty good trade 


— Gated in a | ; 


in the ſtocking manufacture. 
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Radnorſhire ; on the eaſt by Radnarſbire and bouſes, 


ment,” one for the county, —__ for. the & 
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tainous, the long continuance of the ſnow renden he 
air ſharp; but the country being more level en dhe furs 
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20 common - coe ll The ftreets ate broad. 
pared, and it has twb Murthes. and an old eaſtle. 
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pe Dae two Wehe and 2 | 
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— hs 7 dos 4 
duce, Lakes, a Rivers. <1 * 10 15 
Fal n 
North-Britain, is the northern part of this, Iſland, | 
nich in the fifth of queen Anne, in 1709, was by the 
er kingdoms united to | 
Nas thy Jeing ths Joined, the wholg. awd | 


Britain. 21 3? 
| Thus all the northem part of this illand be 
vunties, of Cumberland and. Northumberland, 

v Scotland, together with a maaltitude of dee which 
mount to about three . but ſome of them are 
2 inconßderable. This, country is bounded on all 
Deere ſe. 


ner Tweed, . the river. r E 


litd. It is 
22 miles in length, from Aldermomm „ e 
of Mull, to Buc —— one. bandred and 

ety in breadth, where broadelt, - The coakt, is. —1 | 
tdeated, and the land in ſeveral places nearly cut through 
by bays, gulpbs, and river, the kalt of which form | 
- oy barbours, and dhe latter abound. wn, freſh 

Seed — of. FY bes 

kg — en — 


Tag Ho minutes,.. _ — — ie —4 | 
* Gg e, e e eee 
tk born uo five minutes: but the 
porthera lights in a en meakurs remedy 
ee u of the ſhort days of winter. 
Ut be ur is very temperate, and not half de cold ap 
— m from its being ; ſeated, ſo: far to the 
— Fe ny in Eagfand, is owing to the am var, | 
th and moderate breezes that continually come from 
ſuch ** which 1 purify the air, amd put ix in 
2 ee preſerves. the inhabitants 
remarkable ex 


Great part of the country, particularly townndy,: the 


* 4 


and Solway | 


ly reckoned 40 extend. three hundred | th 


we 
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bey 2 
[cork — as is known wp — 
This is their feel im vera 2 but in the Highlands 
| they. butn wobd; and in ofber ns, =o peat, b. 
broom, and furge. — m 


They. bave 
with ancien of ber- bm, nd 
e principal woman 


calf, by the 4 


ſos thai thoſ- beet in other 


parts : but in 
their ſheep and horned cattle are much ſmaller than thoſe 


of England, and their fleſſ its v&y; ſweet. The High- 
landers 8 bring great numbers of them into the 


neral, 


Lowlands, ' where fang arc Boro tho bulk of chem, 


with many of ofe bred — are ſent into 
ſeveral parts of Tagan, . — to St. F aich's, neat 
| Norwieb, where they turii to goad account; 
They have: alſo many: hogs, and an incredible *quakr 
of - goatyy, particularly mm: the north. and tho Highlands 3 
> | this latter. they! eat themſelves, hut che bogs they for the 
moſt part pickle and export, as they likewiſe do great 
; quidinetties: of ſalc beef, In the fourhern: parts there are 
na depy, bngept in e hows but Every where 
eMe — in great — 2 

| borſes, eſpecially in 


2 N ſ mali, are 


E thrive, een 
ever, in many places of 3 * dried horſes 


and weſt, is mougtainous,; Agdcovered With hearh ; 


th ; 
Ry ears Highlapds: but theſe. in; ſpvergl, plares 
by BY f 


SS 


date u 


b 
bo but th 
in the mountai 


ren them 


ebe * 


fit- fof coaches and ether earriages, and for war. 
| Seotjand- has; not only; plenty of the domeſtic fowl. 


| common in other cohneries, ut, many other kinds, e- 


if pegialiy:3n the lands where theq art fo numerous, that 
the- 1 * ＋ aue coſume noc vend half of 
heir fowl. egꝑEs a a- conſiderable. trade 


for food, yn chat fethere _m_— bedding, and other uſes, 
Their fat is_ likewiſe uſed by the inhabnants,. not only 
in many eaſcy where it is neteſſacy, but likewiſe for 
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by the tide in uch numbers on the iner th the 0 1 
| Ct Gas them. . eee, 
Im this country ſprings of clear and wholeſome water 
are every where in plenty, not only on 155 ſides, but « on 

the tops of many of the mountains. . Thele in their de- 
ſcent well into. pleafant rills, and augmenting. their 


b ſtreams, become Mere. Many of theſe meeting with i 


hollow, places in their pallige, expand themſelwes into 
Lakes, till finding "a proper channel, they 1 their 
form of rivers, and, as the nature "of the ſoil irects, 
ſometimes expand themſelves again and again, or conti- 
nue their progreſs in the ſame form to the ſea. 
The moſt remarkable lochs or lakes in Scotland are 
| Lochtay, Lochneſs, and Lochlevin, which, ſend. forth 
Tivers of the ſame name with themſelves ;. Latblbemond,! 1 
which ſends forth the river Lomond ; and Lochiern, from, 
which flows the river Iern. Thete. i is, a lake in Strait 


errach, hich never freezes, however fevere the fro „Ff à erimihak nature“! 


till February, and then in one night it freezes all over, 
and if it continues two nights, the ice grows very thick. 
Another lake at a place called Glencanich, is feated on 
a high ground between the tops of two mountains, and it 
is remarkable mat the middle of this lake is always frozen 
chroughout the ſummer, notwichſtanding the ſtrong re- 
flection of the ſun-beams from the mountains, which 
melts the ice at the ſides of the lake. Round the lake the 
ground has à conſtant verdure, as if it enjoyed a perpe- 
tual ſpring; and by feeding on that ' * NP grow. 
| ſooner fat than any where elſe. 

In Linlithgowthire” is a Av ealled e n 
whence 2 ſtream runs under a neighbouring mountain, 
and after it has purſued its courſe about two hundred 

paces, iſſues with great force from a ſpring about hre feet 
' broad, when it forms a ſtream that turns a mill. 

The capital rivers, particularly the Forth, | Clyde; 
Tay, and Neſs, &c. divide the country into pehinfubdary | 
theſe running ſo far within land as to be intercepted only 

y 2 ſmail iſthmus, or neck of und. Theſe and the 
other rivers, which are very numerous, will be particu- 
a treated of in our e ndnd countries Array oh 
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HE eus nr of Scotland being 1 now e 
with that of Great-Britain, there are fixteen peers 
choſen out of the nobility who repreſent that body, and 
forty-five members who repreſent” the following ſhires 
and diftricts. 

The ſhires which ſince the U ſend one 1 
each to parliament, are, 1. Aberdeen, 2. Aire, 3. Ar- 
gyle, 4. Bamff, 5. Berwick, o. Bute and Caithneſs, by 
turns, 7. Clackmannam, 8. "Dumbarton, 9. Dumfries, 
10. Edinburgh, 1 I. Elgin, 12. Fife, 13. Forfar, 14. Had- 
dington, 15. Inverneſs, 16. Kincardine, 17. Kircud- 
e 18. Lanerk, 19. Linlithgow, 20. Nairn, 21. Ork- 

and Zetland, 22. Peebles, 23. Perth, 24. Renfrew, 
= Roſs, 26. Roxburgh, 27. Selkirk, 28, e 
29. Sutherland, and 30. Wigton. 

"Beſides theſe there are the following ffroen diſtricts 'of || 
royal burghs, which alternately ſend one member to par- 
liament. 1. Aire, Irwin, Rothſay, Inverary, and Camp- 
bell- town. 2. Bamff, Elgin, Cullen, Kintore, and In- 
verury. 3. The city 'of Edinburgh. 4. Forreſs, Nairn, 
Inverneſs, and Fortroſe. 5. Pittenweem, Eaſt-Anftru- | 

ther, Weſt-Anſtruther, Craile, and Kilrennie. 6. In- 
verkeithing, Stirling, Dumferling, Culroſs, and Queens- 
ferry. 7. Brunt-iſland, Dyſert, 'Kirkaldy, and King- 
horn. 6. Dundee, Perth, St. Andrew's, Cowpar, -and 
Forfar. 9. Montroſe, Aberdeen, Brechin, Aberbro- [ 
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theſe are defective, they, decide according to. the ci 


a ſenoe of nine Juoges 15 Tunes 10 make” their deewes 


ans maritime cauſes, crimes, * * treſpaſſes,” quarrels, 


| Hay dead. | * 
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repreſentative of the king's perſon, "All of the laſt J. 
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/ The.counts, of 1 8 fe hang 
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Fad nf of a.  preſic gent, and fourteen 120 
mon, at, twice A ear to 1 Jullice, 
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civil cauſes, 1 n e ine 


liament, and the cuſt | N - and., ber 


law, and the rules of equity. There ſies no 
from this court but to the parliament; and the pre. 


valid. 

The j juſticiary, uſually called "4 juſtice or 
Ant, 5 02 of | five lords of the — 3 
general, and juſtice-clerk. Theſe are joined by a pannel 


or Jury, of, fifteen out.of e ee all cauſes 


They hol 1 aflizes all 
over the kingdom twice every year, and from thence arg 
| called lords of the circuit. 

The court of exchequer, which is like that of daz · . 
lang, and conſiſts of a chief and four other barons, e. 

The eburelef chancery. The officers of ſtate te ite, the 
keeper of the ſeal, the lord Privy-ſeal, the lord 2 1 
regiſter, and the lord advocate, | 

efides the above national“ jgagte⸗ 65271 unt 

tire has a chief magiſtrate or Ks deputy; he is vrdi 

ary judge in all 115 and cfiminal cauſes; 55 1 00 
| cakes: un appeal lies from” this mag iftrares to the ken 
and Koürt 'of juſticiary. The ſheriff is in effect the ſus 
preme juſtice of peace, to whom the lay principal 
intruſts the ſecuring the quiet and "tranquillity of that part 
| of the kingdom of Which be is ſhieriff! Bailitts,” flewards, | 
and Conſtables, in their reſpeAive diſtricts, hare the fagd 
liberty as ſheriffs in their ſhires,” s. 

There are two ſorts of burghs, namely ial ur * 
and *burghs of barony, each of Which ede ac 
and Achs courts, though * none but the royaFburghs fend 
members to parliament. The royal bürghs ate one in- 
tire body, governed by one gte court, called, "The 
| C6, verrion of Burrows, which is generally held every 
year at Edinburgh, and bas cognizance ôf every thing 
telating to the trade and intereſt of all the birghs'in 
general, As to the burghs of barony! every one that 
holds a barony of the crown, has a court, in feine leſs 
ſer cauſes} both civil and criminal, are tried. 

The court of admiralty is a ſupreme — in wheh 

0 


may be tried before the lord high: admiraP$judge,. m_ 
himſelf never judges; ; he forms his decißens es ce ein 
law, and the cuſtoms of Seotlancg. YH 
There are alſo in Scotland what are called Gonne 
courts, which are a kind of 'ecclefiaſtical” courts, "| 
which (cauſes are tried 'by- 'commiſfaries}**T *princip 
of theſe is at Edinburgh. The 2 3 7 2 
metropolis particularly try cauſes of matri 
Ny; * — . * divorce; fothat 755 
nocent perſon may marty, as if the” offending 1 8 


The eſtabliſhed religion is cated? the Preſbyterian; i 
being a church government by paſtors, 0 be ber fob 
and deacons, The eccleliaſtical courts ate the 


I. The General Aſkembly; which is the night Ta 
—_ court in the kingdom,” meets annually. 

and ſits about ten days. A lord 9 #Þ Is a 
always a nobleman of the firſt uality, * member art 


annually elected, and the moderator of 

aſſembly opens the new ſeſſions with 2 ſermon. of the 
II. The Provincial Synod, which is com meets twice 3 

members of ſeveral adjacent preſbyteries,'m ds, and b 

year, at -@ principal place within the dou kei vor 


opened by a ſermon, Their buſineſs is wo _ 
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bees th8, bebegieur of the (preibyreries; chemſelves.;| receive back, and conſequently the difference of | 
They baue Ike weſſe power t6.remore d minlſten from one | muſF be müde good in ſpecies e. 
ace to ahothe®t but appeals lic from this fynod to the We mhall 100 refer our f aders Bis ü ack 67 hy 
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The Preſdytery, which conſiſts of a miniſter and one given of Great Britain in general, and comctade this ſec- 
dier kong five to ten or more neighbouring © pariſhes,” tion with obſerving, that Scotland is divided into thirty 
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who, being alſetnbled, chuſe one of the miniſters to be three Thires, or counties; theſe are the ſhires'of Betwi 
22 vor moderator. Here are tried appeals from the | Haddington; Edinburgh, Roxborough; Selkirk, Peebl 
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rkeſelfon; and here they inſpect into the behaviour | Lanerk; Dumfries, Wigtown, Aire; Dumbarton, 
ef the miniſters and elders within their reſpective bounds. Caithneſs, e inli y, Perth, Kin- 
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They ſupply . vacant. pariſhes, ordain paſtarsy examine eardm,' Aberdeen, Inverneſs, Nairne, Croi + Argyle; 
«id liccnſe Ichool- maſters and young ſtudents for proba- Fife, *Forfar, Bamff, Kirkcudbright, Sutherland, Clic= 
tiohary preschers; and judge when or on whom to in- manan, Kinroſs, Roſs; Elgin, and Orkney: . 


} 


flit the greater excommunication, R 3 ag de Mane 

1V. The Kirk Seffion conſiſts of the (miniſter, elders; 
wid deacons in each parith, who conſiders the affairs of 
the parith as a religious ſociety. . They judge in all leſſer 
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matters eſteemed ſcandalous, can ſuſpent from the VVV e Nr AK: 
munion, and regulate every thing relating to public wor- Of Berwickſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviam, Soil, Pros 
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duce, and principal Toons. 


Tie humber of kirks of churches in Scotland amoun zs = „ r ae 
to about nine hundred and fifty, beſides a few chapels, | FFYHTS county received its name from Berwick upon 
which make up fixty-eight preſbyteries, included in thir- T Tweed, which once belonged to it; but it was 
wen provincial ſy nodes. [I | originally termed the Mers, ot March, from its being 
The law of Scotland has provided againſt pluralities, the boundary between England and Scotland. It lies in 
ird throughout the whole country there are no benefices | the ſouth-eaſt of Scotland, and is bounded on the eaſt by 
worth leſs than fifty pound ſterling per annum; which in the North ſea; on the ſouth by the Tweed and Tiviota 
mat country is # good maintenance, nor any that exceed | dale; on the weſt by Tweedale, in Peebleſhire; and on 
6 hundred and fifty pounds a year. © -- +] the north by Eaſt Lothian, in Haddingtonſhire; extend- 
There are here however ſeveral ſects of diſſenters-from-| ing about thirty miles, in length, and containing two 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip, the principal of which are the-| preſbyteries, and thirtysfive pariſh-cliurches. | 
Epiſcopalians, Who uſe the form of prayer of the church | This county is divided into three parts, namely, Mers, 
di Eügland: but the nonjurors among theſe are not per- Lammernioof, and Lauderdale. The Mers is 2 pleafant 
| mitted to have public ,meeting-houſes, but are only ſuf- | low ground, open to the influence of the ſun, and guard- 
| keted to preach” and read. the divine ſervice to very ſmall | ed from ſtorms by Lammermoor , hence the foil is 
tongregations; While thoſe who take the oaths, and | fruitful, abounding with corn and pulſe, but eſpecially 
pray for his majeſty in expreſs terms, have. meeting-hou- hay En a 
ſes, There are alſo the Er{kinites and Gibbonites,: ſo | Lammermoor is a tract of hills on the north fide of the 
wed from the miniſters of thoſe names; who have | ſhire, above ſixteen miles long, and at leaft fix in 
broke off from the church of Scotland, and upon that | breadth, which, though to appearance barren, feed mul- 
iccount_ they are alſo called Seceders. There are like: titudes of ſheep and black cattle. In the ſummer ſeaſon 
ic Mountaineers, thus named from their preaching in it is particularly noted for paſturage, and for affording 
be open fields, and on the mountains; theſe are alſo | plenty of moor- owl, partridges, plover, dotterels, ws. 
tiled Covenatitety © 2 % 21d e arte 2d be! LW al REBEL ĩ ͤĩͤ ß 
From the government and religion of North-Britain,, Lauderdale is a tract lying on each fide the water of 
ke mall proceed to its trade. The Scots plaids are a Lauder, abounding in hills, woods, and pleaſant valleys. 
manufacture in which they excerd all other nations, both It belongs to the crown, and is governed by a bailiff; 
is to colour and fineneſs; they have likewiſe” manufac= | which office is annexed to the noble family of Lauder- 
tits of various other wootletr ſtuffs; but the prihcipal dale 434 e 
inicles are linen'clothy-which is greatly ericouraped and | In ſhort, the ſhire of Berwick is in general very fertile 
\"proved 4 cambricks, muſlins,: ſtriped, flowered; and | in corn and graſs. It abounds with black cattle, ſheep, 
Fan, \The .falt of Scotland, which is principally made | and horſes. The moſt fruitful and populous parts are 
u what they call pans or-calurons; is ſaid to be better | thoſe that lie on the Tweed, and the lefler rivers White- 
in! ftronger than that of Sbields and Neweaſtle, and | water, Black-water, and the Eye. The fuel of the com- 
cues fil to greater advantage gi whence it is ſo valued | mon people is turf and pear, but the gentry have coals 
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broad, that greater quantities of it are annually exported | from Northumberland. | + 5 
Norway, Germany, and the Baltie. [ As the duke of Richmond derives his title of earl of 
Ide fiſheries: of Scotland are very conſiderable, and of March from the marches or borders of Wales, ſo this 

oo adh antage to the people, particularly that of ſalmon, county of the Mers, or March, the borders of Scotl⸗ 

— and herrings, all of Which employ a vaſt number of | gives title of earl to the noble family of Douglas. | 
wort, and are barrelled' and exported in great quantities | It is obſervable; that on entering the borders of Scot- 
whey continent. Indeed Scotland has the advantage of | land; the firſt town you reach is almoſt as 

cs & herrings ſooner, and curing them at a leſs ex- Scots, as if you were a hundred miles north of Edin- 
4k, = Eng and : their ſituation for exporting” them | burgh; and there is very little appearance of any thing 
bas wh extremely commodious, ſo that they can be | Engliſh, either in the cuſtoms or habits of the prople, of 
Claeon, market than the Dutch ; thoſe belonging to the | their way of living, eating, or behaviour: nor are there 
bans 4 merchants ſooner afriving on the coaſts of | many Engliſh families to be found among them. Oa the 
* Ds. Fortugal, and up the Streights, as the merchants | contrary; in the towns of Northumberland and Cumber- 
<A — Aberdeen, &. ran ſooner reach the Baltic. land, next to Scotland, there are abundance of Scotſmen, 
we e 4 at the Union that the ſubjects of the Scots cuſtoms; words, and habits. a 
tn de Tok om ſhall have free trade belonging to either, We ſhall now deſcribe the principal towns in this 

ly ts een as in England; the Scots merchants not | ſhire, - - © 75 F 

1 ts. 3 all parts of Europe, but to our plantations | Duns, à burgh famous for giving birth to that cele- 

tobacco ook rom whence they bring great quantities of | brated ſchoolman John Duns Scotus, who was born in 

Pome, © ugar, drugs, dc. and what they do not ſell at | 1274, became the greateſt ſcholar of that age, and was 
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| is In wort Be che different countries of Europe. © | Riled, The ſubtile doctor. It is ſeated twelve miles to 
oY Volt Which cotland is ſaid to have this advantage to enen of Berwick upon Tweed, and is a pretty large 
nts | en neuher England nor any nation in Europe populous town, which has the belt trade of any in the 
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river of the ſame name, 


z Y | 
._ | feats 
houfe-bas what is called the Mains, when their! 


d | der of the cammenwealth, ta prevent its 


W | and. at the. top is 2 gallery for mic, which 
St. | both, exadiy as at 
| The rooms af Rate, 


| iran daluſtrade, leads up to the apartments above. 
| The tunen behind the houſe is very ee 4. 
af the | 


_ | poultry reſide 
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legs, which Jead to a large hall thury 


behind it is a ſeloon from the 


fronting the garden, are noble =e 
ſymmetry. A mathematical —ę—e— 
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up by an eaſy aſcent to the park. In the muddle 
harterre is 4 handſome baſon with a jet n, aud fur 
good ſtatues, one at each corner. * 
| of ever-greens, and green flopes ; and to the welt & 
garden, an an artificial mount, is 2 n 


runs by the * from its — 


gle. of | through the thick groves in the park, gives the winie x 


very rural appearance. By the river fade h 2 pry 
| howling-green. The -coach-houſes, fables, ani hn 
houle are at a diſtance in the park, as is the cum x 4 
of the nobility in Scotladd : for enery e 


grooms, and every body belonging tothe e auf 


is Gt en rb 
good aar, 
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„ | prigcipal towns, being all of flone cee with far. 


It has been defended by a ſtrong wall, which i 1 4e- 
cayed ; and on the oppoſite fide of the haven axe dhe mas 
of 3 caſtle, almaſt covered with the fea thigh - 2 
was once remarkably firong, and was the eat of the exrk | 
of March, afterwards ftiled earls of Dunbar: I. 


vered by the Scots; but was demoliſhed in 15 by «- 
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"HIS is che principal county in 
"PR mee 
capital. Is is bounded en the caſt by 


chirteen miles together ; on the o G2 
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Gor for bout; four miles; on the ſouth by the ſhire of ing there. Thi is a kind” of ſuburb, in which ar ; 
an the ſouth | [gardens behind them. The city is parted from this 
m by the fame on luburd by the Netherbow- port, or gate, which ws re- 


5h by the Fra, os Forch, for eight miles: ; 


cout rwenty-one miles in iængih, and in ſome places 
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neral meetings. This ſtructure is adorped with 2 
high ſteeple, che fammit of which —ꝛ—̃ 
| crown; Here-they have a ſet of bells which are not rang 

as in England, for that is a manner of ringing unknown 
in this country; but all manner of tunes ate p 
| 2 the city gives 2 man 2 
| tor p upon » from twelve to 

—Y * from one every | 
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'Y e 2 h ſe. the fey | 
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ſome of them 1 
high. In the middle of this ſquare is an 
of king Charles I. | 
OT WY — - + rag been alread y faid, 
at t | City, is inacceffible on the 
fended 3 battery, and an out-work at 
of it. In this ſtructure is a royal palace, I 
built with hewn-ſtone, in which are kept the 
the records of ſtate. Here alſo is the magazine for the 
arms and ammunition of the public; and there are derp 
vaults in the rock, which are ſaid to be 
It is furniſhed with water by two wells in the rock; and 
has a chapel” for the uſe of the garriſon. "The poremmo 


houſes wich timber in nom prohi- | forces ; and both he; the licutenam-gouctnor, fuot-m 
de on account. of the many fires that have happened. | jor, and other officers, Have very kandſcme zarten. 
r From the caſtle is a delightful profpctt over the city and 
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with neat buildings, for the uſe of thoſe fla 


dents who chooſe to lodge in them; for they do rot re- 
| fade together nor live 23 BD 
claſſes at certain hours. The public ſchools are Lrz= 
handſome dwellings for the profeſſors, and fine 

for their recreation. This univerſity was founded in 
r580 by king James VL who citabliſhed there 2 primaze, 


rarer eren 


Nine 4 cupola is the form of an imperial crown, 
yn... n ch fide: at the top. The inner court is 
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eminent reformers zt Bare and abroad. Here is 2 = 
noble muſeurn, in whick is contained 2 prodigious num 
> ito Bly og Under the 
ibrary is a royal printing houſe, here are chiefly 
formerly re- } employed in printing Bibles, - EE * | 

= M T Tie 
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e eee 


ſome falaries. The gar 
garden, kitchen- garden, and orchard, are kept-in-great | m 


rights, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, 


none of the merchants or traders are to make any by- 


* 


freemen, who are maintained, cloathed, and educated in 


uſeful learning, till they are fit to be put out apprentice, | c 


or to go to the univerſity, where they are allowed hand- 
dens, which conſiſt of a flower- 


order, and, with the houſe, contain between nine and 
There are here alſo St. Thomas's hoſpital, in which 
old decayed citizens and their widows are maintained, 
ad have their own chaplain ; and a maiden boſpital, a 
neat building clofe to the college, founded and endowed 
for the relief and education of the female orphans of de- 
cazed freemen. Another hoſpital of the ſame kind bas 
2 lately founded by the tradeſmen and artificers of 
Edinburgh. 1 Hed 25 W Yo: acian ] 
| A royal infirmary has likewiſe been erected bere, after 
the example of thoſe of London, Bath, &c. by the libe- 
ral contribution of many well diſpoſed perſons; to this 
work the proprietors of quarries contributed ſtone and | 
lime, the merchants timber, the farmers engaged to car- | 
ry materials gratis, and even the journeymen maſons and 
1abourers contributed a certain portion of their labonr. 
Ide city is governed by 2 provoſt, whoſe office is 
much the ſame with that of the lord mayor of London; 
four bailiffs, who, beſides the power of aldermen in the 
government of the city, bave that of ſheriffs ; there is 
alſo a common-counci}, which uſually conſiſts of twenty- 
five perſons, but on extraordinary occaſions of thirty. 
eight. All thefe are choſen annually; and the provott, 
dean of guild, and treaſurer, are to be merchants ; or if 
any inferior tradeſmen be choſen, he muſt quit his trade, 
and not to return to it without leave of the magiſtrates-and 
rown-counctil. ; $554. innate on 
There are fourteen incorporatcd trades, each of which 
has its deacon, or maſter of the company; theſe are the 
ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, farriers, hammermen, 


weavers, wakers, or fullers, and bonnet-makers. But 


laws, without the conſent of the magiſtrates and tomn- 
council, except to chooſe their ewn.deacons at the ap- 


pointed time, to make perſons free of their trade, or to 


try their work. 


The trained-bands of the city conſiſt of fixteen com- 


Panies ; beſides which they have a flanding company of 
town- 3 . | 
There is in Edinburgh a very uſeful kind of black- 
guard boys, who attend at taverns, coffee-houſes, and 
other places to go on errands, and know every body of 
any note in the town.. Though they are in rags, and 


lic every night in the ſtreets, or upon the ftairs of the 


. TID ated, and Sie 
prove unfaith are ſubject to a kind of magiſ- 
trate, called the conſtable of the cawdics, who gene- 
rally puniſhes them for any neglect or miſdemeanor by a 
fine of ale or brandy; but ſometimes corporally. Moſt 
of them are very acute, and execute whatever employ- 


ment is aligned them with great ſpeed and addreſs. 


building and repairing of lips; with 


by Oliver Cromnmll znt i 
citizens of Ein- 


walk on the mole, or other recreations ; - and at the nu- 
merous imm a good accommodations, at 2 reaſonable 


Dalkeith is 2 
by a caſtle; t ftands at the conffucnce of thetwo rivers 
ſeat of a | that comtzins ten pariſhes. Here is a 


is faid to be the model of that which belanved king 
William t Loo, in Guelderland, only this'is of fone . 


> 


tied with” a - canal and water-werks.” "This front is 
adorned with columns of the Corinthian oder, and it has 
tween pillars of frer-Aunr. The grand #attcaſe of the 
bouſe is ſupported by marble columns, amd every fair 
beauties of the age, at whole Ength, in panes. Thc 
We ſhall conclude this fetion with 2 deſexigtion of 
the iſland of Bags, which fands witkim che Forth, about 
forry-fwre mir in the eit 
Edinburgh. It is about 2 mile wund, and i ener? 
fide a ſtecp rock, it bring only accriible by ont perion at 
2 time. it riſes Eh zbove the fea im the former cn. 
At the top was 2 foot mocantzd with cannon; but ince 
the Revolution it has bern negſedtrd. In che lower part 


— 


K* 2-. K 


. &. a . = 


10 dns, bit i hah gel fo f faſt in board hae | 
d. win 2 berriog, _ Being unable to pall it our | 


ain they ate taken. D this place in Septem- 
der, but-whither they tetite in winter is unknown. Peo- 


5 ene great t profit of the young ones, which are taken 


from their neſts by a man let down the rock with 2 TOpe. | 2 


they come to be as big 45 ordinary geeſe, they are 
42 meat. and yield a cophderable * 27 * 
feathgrs, which a are : uſed for ma? | 


in! 2 3 
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| Te 34900 | . 34 47 1 a _ 225 2 — 
„ b, Reſoburgh „r Tevictlale; its 
Situation, Extent,” Droufeens, Face of the Country, Pro- 
N 2 3 22 ; + EY : 


ge * (Maroc and on the welt by Ferrat, 
extending thirty miles in Jength from eaſt to 
sien in breadth. It is divided into Teviotdale, 
leſdale, and Euſdale, or Eſkdale, and has three pe 
ries, ro which belong twenty-five pariſhes ; A 
the Mers, makes up a provincial ſynod. of fix preſb: 
u ſeventy-one pari | RE 
This diſtrict has many mountains, of which the moſt 
famous is Cockraw, from whence. runs 2 chain of hills 
weſtward, dividing Scoflarid from England, and in many 
xces impaſſable; "ſome of them are very bigh, "but fur- 
niſhed with excellent” graſs,” and have plenty of lime and 
fs tone. In ſhort, this country produces good corn, 
pon dats, great quantities A which are ſent from 
bence to Englan 


abounds with large black cattle, theep, and horſes.” 
The e in this Khir ure Kello and Jed- 


Kelſo, which is 5" burgh of barovy, is 2 large and 
rey handfome "town, pleaſantly ſeated by the river 
Mel on the borders "of Fogldnd. It is the feat of 
1 preſbytery,” and a great thoroughfare from Edinburgh 
to Neweaſtle. It bas the beft trade of an town in 
this part of che cout Y, and has a very good market 
kept in a large ſquare o haridforne houſes : it has alſo 
foe good 2 A Banden i-charch* that is the 
remains of an 4bbey of Ciltertian- monks, and à town- | 
— The duke of Roxburgh, who is ſtiled lord of | 
the town, has'a houſe in it, and alſo à noble ſeat called 


Furs, with pleaſant” gardens, "near the 
eviot into the Tweed. 
Es near che confluence 


7 


Jedburgh i is a royal bu 
the Tefy and the Jed 2h, 
miles from Edinburgh. 39 is 2 p HA og 
well inhabited, and the ſar of 
handſome church and town-haſll, * he ſheriff _ 
s courts; with a good market for corn and cattle. It 
2 © 8 lord to the eldeſt ſon of the marqus of 
ian; and man 
bene 7 perſons of qualiey have ſeats in its 
abe town of Roxburgh, which gives title of duke to 
woke: of the noble family of Ker, was antieatly a 
*. . but in = wars between England and Scot- 
; e was raz 
mne ed to Jeburgh, the t town ruined, and its royalty 
——_ or Mailroſs, ſlands on the Tweed about nine 
Sik Ho Jedburgh, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery and 
3 y belonging to the earl of Haddington. An 
dine —_— here in 1136, and poſſeſſed by the Bernar- 
of th akte and appears by its ruins to have been one 
© nobleſt abbies in Europe : the window over 
l — of the abbey, which is ſtill intire, is 
; of of York minſter, and round the top are the 
our Saviour and the twelve apoſtles. The choir | 
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xburghſhire; 
I Teviotdale, and part of Anandale. in the ſhire of Dum- 
fries. According to Cambden'irs diamerer is fixteen miles 


4x 


gland: it has alfo, excellent paſturage, and | 


* l 


hence ĩt 1 Ms 


ny pelo which is fill viſible, is a hundred d a 
. | and market town, ſeated in a very pleaſant on the 
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eee f he e. 


IS bouncy indenadet onthe cock Tweedale; 
"in Peebleſkire, and Mid-Lochian; — caſt and 
- on the weft by 
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. well built or inhabited, though it has fome good houles, | 


"Extent, 


on the ſouth-weſt by that of Aire; on the north-weſt by 


Which runs ioc cha Iriſh ſea, and 
4-4 Ties o pleafane bee comntry{ g, though in ſome 


and limeſtone, and has Land profitable lead mines 3 gold | 


not appear that any of that valuable metal is ever found 
Stpre 


| t0wn-houſe and the adjacent 


— 


A SYSTEM 


and near a river of its own name, upon 
* it two bridges. 5 twenty-two. miles 
Kota os of Edinburgh, and was formerly ies 
three churches, three gates, th 

- be; but: the town 5 not very 
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Shire of Lanerk, ar Che its Name, Situation, 
. Nover. and "Produce ; © 5 is + 4 
10 


cular Deſcription f 


3 


UE | "HIS — which is called 2 from is hiv 
- 74/4 town, and Clydſdale from the river Clyde, is 
bounded on the eaſt by the ſhire of Linlichgow; on 
fouth-eaſt by Anandale; en the at 5 Bg; 


that of Renfrew; on the north'by that of Dumbarton ; 
and on the north-eaſt by It is generally 
. reckgned miles in length, about twenty-four where 
broadeſt, and ſixteen in the narroweſt part. It is divided 
into two wards, the Upper and Nether ward; the one 
+ called the ſhire of Lanerk, and the other the | of 
_ Glaſgow; the one billy, wy and fit for paſture; and 
the other level, and p for on. 

The rirer Clyde which runs through- his” firs 
into its own frith, ariſes in Errick-mll, in the -Uppet | 
_ ward;” and from the fame bill riſes the river- Anan, 
the Tweed, which falls | 


into the German ocean. 


places mountainous, and in others woody, is well inha- | 
-: bited, eſpecially near the Clyde. It abounds with coal 


has alſo been found in great quantities, though it does | 


Ent; 32 8 er has 
b ip Crawford-moor Oe 
owing. 


e principal p places in this "his tire are the folll 
. poo the ſecond city in Scotland, is pleafantly [21 
2 of a Fra lloping to the river! 82 E 
7 40 thirty-two. minutes north lat. 

— — fourth Jegrer five minutes, well: longitude, thirty= 
"= miles to the weſt of Edinburgh... It has à noble. and 
ae 24 2 Ka over the e Which ſorpieches 


22 has 


aqui apartments " for the pt. =, and a very. 2 
tower, with bells which chime every hour. From this | 
.market-place run the four 
_ principal ſtreets of the « city.in fn. form of a croſs, djviding | w 
the city into four equal parts, each adorned with , oof 
public br Ar and cach ſaid to be larger and finer than 
any one ſtreet in London; the houſes being uniformly | 
built of free None, fix ſtories high, and ſome more they 

are for the moſt part adorned with columns of the Doric 
— have beautiful piazzas, 


the centre, the whole city may be ſeen; and the ſtreets 
are ſpacious, ſtraight, and well payed. .. 

In the higher part of the city, and at the nd of one 
of the ftreets, ſtands the cathedral, 


u . 
er {cc 
| was ford 2 ihe city, 


| fenced i in with a 251 high wall, of Bes "Bog 


and are well ſaſhed. From | 


| rector, a dxan of the faculty a principal or 


' | law. King James VI. 


1851 is 4 well built town, with a bridge e 


conſiſts of thirteen pariſhes. 


| 


roung 


park i 1s alſo well planted with. trees 
F 0 the en . 
ward; it is fituated on the 


i 


ar 


ealtle, which 
575 the palace of the DO eg 
and gave it its firlt: charter. 85 


ear 


done be 
which bee 


4 fine ab X of the whole city. 
"The 810 ry of the city. Is its univerſity, 

conſiſts of only one college; but it id by far the bet, 
moſt-ſpacious, and the gelt built in Scotland. * 
of two large ſquares of noble and lof ſtone build 
adorned with 4 high tower, and many fine turrets, 2 
is ſeparated from the reſt of the town by a very high =y 
The front towards the city is a noble piece of architeQure. 
This univerſity was founded by Eing James I. in x 

By the firſt foundation it was. under the governmen: 55 
warden, who 
was to teach theology, three. profeſſors. of philaſ . 
afterwards ſome of the clergy taught the civil and canon 
granted it a new charter, —_ 
14617 eſtabl ues, A Einen three n. of 


dur pur ſers, a ſteward or -f 
Tenth oh bie de Kc. 15 ſeveral of the ny Wy 


ratified its rivileges, 794. were benefaQors eng ln 
| yerfity. The librar Is furniſhed, with mam curas 
r Tak? 2 and valuable 1 "749 

of the college are enlar ſome acres 0 
purchaſed | by 5 king ee ent; theſe a gs 
into well ated 5 and 5 4.15 one of - Which is for 
| medicinal plants. The univerſity makes uſe. Ok the fine 
arms as the city, which are a ſalmon, with à gold n 
in its mouth; an oak, with a red bird upon it, Ad a bell. 
{ The ſcholars wear 3 gowns,. and here lodee in the 
college, Which it Edinburgh they do not. Lie 
regents, and SR TH ek nn apartment 


11 ſalaries. 


it 7 35 
coaſt; ips. are "op 1 

ds 'are f 13 5 to dhe ci in li 

ae us Fg Glaſzow annually 1 DE 
a to Virginia, New. ily, a 
lonies oi A . They, ba 

frings, which they. pink, 
he 1170 bas ODE a ee of by 


108 15 ety, W 
become I and diſabled 3 17 
afford relief tot 
Hamilton is ſeate 
od Clyde, 2 5010 —— 5 TY 5 F a 


and a handſome pariſh church. | Jet Is leh . 
the royal burghs, a and the houſes 
free ſtone, are ſupported” on : 
1 0 is the noble of the duke of 
K e intirelyj Of: 
e 


Aae with rent EY of arc 
4 Wings. py apartments, Are. trum 
pi ures, e and and her decoratio 


fine” The offices of 5 gg 1 
a ver utiful arden, eg ng o 

05 FW res fide ; 3 5 h 2 — — on the 
In ſome of the walks are. 
*The great park is about. ſeven. piles in compals, and * 
planted with lofty oaks, firs, pines, &k. l 12 
with ſtone, and ſtacked with 


terraee * 
the oppoſite 65 
grottos. and bangen 2 


Lanerk is a royal burgh Outb⸗ 


Un. 
1 1 a byte! 
. 4 yr eff þ q 


It has a remarkable: bridge, 
at 2 great expence ; but was. H 
"repairs on account of the rapid current 
they have been obliged to obtain an? 
who pals over it pay a mall | 


= 


18 Ciyde 


welt of Hamilton, and is the 


— "TR. 


wv = 


can EE 25 


De FRIES is bounded on the Arth by 


Ichnſion. 
dle, is fo called from the Nich or Nid; 


_ 


much exhauſted; And” pieces of 


| royal burgh and ſea- 


Aa OK 9 


herb eo "the" frequent additiotis tp 


rendered the whole ſuch an irregular g 

+ it rather feſem Ae Cy th thai 7785 e 

1768" mis zncient ca 741 

egat zu a room where nobody 

a height before Was Yifco- 

Ars. prevent its pre preſs; ; 

ence the "family, "wa ed'out bf their 24 
with difficulty : ſaved” their 12 ut mot of the” fine 

ads and n N Werk 9 ed. 


| 


Clydſdale, F'wee Me, and ws e; 0¹ 
u Tevictdate,” and E dale; on he fouth 


frith; and on the welt by Gator nd Ry 1 


bout fifty miles in * and 

e which fi ung - 1 
wer Aung, lies on the ca part o the Ire. 
Niddiſdale on the weſt, and Efkdale on the Eaſt; « 


1 


breadth. he river Ann ns through the mi 

the ſhire, 100 falls 8 Se ft firth, . a cou 
twenty- -feven miles, in which & receives Tera el 
rivers, that run on both fides — pleafant woods and 
fruitful fields  abounding with paſtur Ve divifion i is a 


ſewartry, (hat. ves. rifle of marquis to "the. family of 


ihe weſt fide of Annan- 
ich runs 
ands ; - for. 


tending twenty-foor miles in length, and fourte ae of 


Nithdale, or Niddiſdale, on 


it; it has both paſture "and arable 

it is encompaſſed on all: ſides with a 

nk the bottoms produce abundance of . 7 
The river Nith or Nid iſſues out of a lake called Loch- 


* and runs into Solway Frith. 
ithſdale ig divided into the Overward, which con- 


— AF d in the preſbyrery 'of Pept-pont;, and the | 
containing thoſe of Dumfries fin Itety. 
ng were 2 merly 5 5 and foreſts, whi are now | 


d haye aft r rains 
ben found in ſome of "bs bi 7 wh Lg 


Annand, the chief town of tiapidae, was an 7 neient 

port at the mouth of the Annan, 

nete jt kalle i into een, n 8 10 6 miles to the 

1 and a pretty 

the Eng ih, and 

c Ele vard VI. moſt of 

Sig and it Has never. 

fnce recovered itſelf. 15 e weekly market, 
with a handſome bridge oyer the river. 

Dumfries, the chief town of Nichſdale, and the capital 
of the ſouth-weſt part of the kingdom, is a pleaſant and | 
living place, whence it has been called the Liver * 
of Scotland : it ſtands eight iles from the mouth of 
Nith, in 'the fifty fourth deg ree fifty minutes north 4 
but the tide —.— brin 7s fimall ſhips quite to the 
quay and about four miſes lower, the largi i ſhips f may 

in ſafety.” It 


hack, rag a — which, thous 1 old, 81 ret 8 


alſo four 
A. e has | 
, and is Sigel the 15 n Britain next 
wok of Weſtminſter, Edhdon and ak i In the 
. . of it is a gate which unde the ſhire of Dumfries 
a - ſtewartry of Gallo A fireet leads from it by 
AT aſcent to the caftle, which is on the (caſt ſide of 
ads wan, and commands a" proſpect of the town and || 
ki * jacent country; and from the caftle a ſpacious | 
5 N runs by an eaſy deſcent to the church, which 
þ mile diſtant, On each fide of the high ffreet are 
one buildings, thoſe on the north ſide having | 


92 


„ 


| oo apt 


te 2 pr: 


fries ; it has a weekly market, and 
adorned with twenty -ei 
| $ | and terrace walks, 
er Ni 
n lp | 1 © [a wild rocky country, a 
h water-works and 


223 of Mi: 


the dale 11 de "" 
perween , 


other the ſheriff.” 


tige of 


but with a rocky and 


n * 


zange ang” the A Oe: 
marker place, with 7 noble e r. 
of karl to the ancient. family of Ceithion. Ir It & the 
of 'a prefhytery,' to which belongs eigbtern ga 
the provigcial ſynod, meets, 
conſiſts of four pr 8 78 that have ade hel y. 


four pariſhes. 
pleaſant, and 


The country. round the town. is very 


| adorned with man 0 of gentlemen, all finely planted 
| with 


—— 1 lies eyenteen wiles t to the north of Dum⸗- 
ve title of carl to 


the dyke of ene who has ver 2 noble palace, 


turrets, nc venyes, 
os» Kae k pn 2 
itſworth in bak, yſhire, it 55 
28 


Like C 
Is enyironey with 
It js a ſquare free-ſtone building, an d has lon 4 af 
cut out of the rock down to the river, adorned 


an W a e on of _ Th 


—_ 
- 


5 in e 


: | 4 ee” wad 
3 g 3 4 13 - * 4 LF - t 1 


FECT: A, 


ee * Calloway; i. 
nt, Produce, and Fringpel Tut. 


OTH — Adee and the Stew Orkney and 
* Shetland diffef 5 only from the thires 8 cle of whe 
ef officer, who # by called the Hewart, and i in th= 
Gall gway 7 divided mw two — 
this 0 which is 15 $ yy e Ode 
Lower N and the welter 
or 1 . Los 7A loway | ney ins at . —_ 
the bridge ge of Dum fer f ſies etween Nithidale on 
the eaſk, and the water of Cree on the welt ; and is 
bounded on the ork b 4 p art of K ec ſhi: 
Aire; and by the] ri Actording to 


-and there a grove of recs 3 yet vaſt herds. of ſmall 
Row and 1 of .ſh | e grazed. 1 — and WE 


reat, numbe 3 to K En 755 
n ht, N 7 ves its namg_ to this hire, 


5 on the. 15 . 
Tem! Fat, it exten forty-t 
thirty-two in breadth.” FINE. mike j 


The country ſ f one contigued heath, except 


ands bay a t the wo of the Ayer Dee, eig 
e a wites to the fouth 2 hug 4 2 OE. * 
ancient royal bur 11 ihe fe. ter) 15 to Which 
belon ig ſixteen pies ES pe TAR wh; re the . 
holds bis courts., It has A weekly marke 2 good 
| falmgg” fi on 1 125 eben 65 in, the 
mqunxzins 1 near Cartick ad it 43 00 1 A} tna and 
windings, that though” ir is n ot abo ve 1 E EVEnty. miles in 2 


line, it runs near two hundred t has a commodious 
harbour ſufficient to hold all the Britiſh navy, and the 
largeſt firſt rates may caſt anchor by the church-yard. It 


is alſo land- locked From all winds, which, together with 


the waves, are broke by Roſs iſland at its mouth, The 
town. ſtands in à perfect ampbitbeatre, likę Treat on the 
confines of Teal pot ſurrounded with, high mountains, 
ſtony cruſt, which in this country 
a diſtinction being, 5 made between 


is called cra 
Milt, and crags: the firſt are very high, 
axe high, but 


untains, 

roch, and covered with heath ; the hill: 

hot rocky, and cayert with 'grafs, which affords good 
paſture; and the crags are lion y rocks, not high, and yery 

e covered with aſs, In the 5 of this c 


"IT = 


| hore manners, dreſs, 
bmp SB bf the vil nble the Engliſh : the 
commgn ſort wear, r 0 
ſaid, that though ſome of theft er have bats, they 
wear them only ypon Sundays? nd extragtdinary occaſions. 
"There is here nothing of En; gliq gaiety, hut a, ſedate gra 
vity, which is vilible in r face; and porithſtancig 
the excellence of Welt harbour, they hpve np notion of 
trade. 
2 New 


11 


New. Galto * on, the 
2 N Wh i 


well vented for corn 


2 


Fig Þ © 


And it 1 a almon-f in 3 
\ en. which ra not baly wit 


: this lake is about five miles wh Hl 


al 1 | which divides. it on the eaſt from 
to-the point called the Mull of Gallon and 745 
8 Accotditiig to Templeman, it, is thi 

in length, and dwenty- H in dreadth; but is 


luce on the . 
: This is a hilly country, thore tt for bree dir 
than bearing eng The inhabitants follow fiſhing, 


dle of September, they catch an infinite number of eels. 
Though the 
commerce, they havin 


yet they are not idle, huſbandmen and 


they are 
fty thouſand head of cattle every year to England 
1257 had anciently its own princes, but it now gives yas | W 
of earl to a branck of the family of Stuarts. 

The principal towns of this ſkire are the following > 


. 


of the country, is ſeated near the mouth of a river, on 2 
bay. of its own name, nin five mils to the ſouth-weſt 
of Edinburgh. This bay is eleven miles in length and 
breadth: it is a. good port, which has 2. very, narrow 
entrance. At this town the ſheriff holds his courts, and 
it is the ſeatof a preſbytery that conſiſts of ten pariſhes. 


family of Fleming. 8 
Port- Patrick is a market town beyond the river Lake, 
"2 hundred and ten miles to the fouth-weſt of Edinburgh, 
and has a fafe harbour called the Rine or Beak of .Gal- 
loway. It lies poor Pace, to Donaghadęe, in Ireland, and 
is à dirty place, whence the ket-boats go to 
'Belfaſt, 2 IN of that kingdom, to which coaſt / 
it is but a ſhort ge, and of which there is a full view. 


all the way; but lite uſe is made of the harboy Ken 
for the packet-boats and a few filhing veſſels. _ 
bouring hill affords a plain view of Ireland to the 4 


welf; of the coaſt of Cumberland and the Iſle of Man t to 
the ſouth-eaſt; with the Ifle of LE and the Mull of 
e north-weſt. 
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Of the Shire of Ain its — Extent, Divi e. 
| f duce, and principal Towns. 
PE ſhire of Aire i is r on the DT 4% that]. 
of Renfrew; on the ſouth by. Galloway; on the 
eaſt by Clydſdale; "and an the welt by the frith of Clyde. 
It is divided into Carrick, Kyle, and ee ich 
are eſteemed the three great "balleries, and are thus called 
from their being governed by bailiffs. According to 
Templeman, there are feven hundred and —.— 
ſquare miles in the baileries of Kyle and Carrick, and 
two hundred and We in the diviſion called un- 
ningham. f 
To this eounty is 4 oonſiderable lake called Hun, fox. 
miles long, an two broad, with an ifland in it, upon 
which is an old houſe called Caſtle-Dun. Upon the 
water Dun, or Dawn, iſſuing from this lake, is a bridge 
of one arch ninety feet wide, which is much wider than 


the Rialto at Venice, or the middle arch of the great 
bridge at York, 
1 


people have been cenſured for not gt 
N good harbours 9 | 


d £ 
„ 
od = 
s 24 
4 1 


; i 6 =; greateſt length from the. ſouth-caſt to the nortb- 


| 
{| tainous than that. 


q! 


A SYSTEM ar cnootapur. 


rty-feven Ke hay 
| much in- 
dented by Loch- -rian on the north, andthe bay of Glen- 


not | 
only in the ſea, but in the rivers and lakes that lic every | 
where at the bottom of the hills; in which, about the mid- 


h 7 8 and, including horſes, they annually ſend about 


Wigton, royal burgh, a market town, and the A gl 


It gives title of earl to the chief of the ancient and noble. 


| 
l on the eaſt by 


long twenty- eight 


berge which has a market, and gi 
ranch of the. family of. Hamilton. 
Kyle is from Ganick 
and from Cunningham by 


bf bs he Ba 

Cu. 

dale on the af; 

| | ay, en the ſouth; 

and. the frith of Clyde: on the well ; extending thin 

four miles from caſt to weſt, and tweaty-fax from nook 

to ſouth. It is divided by the river Aite into two flew- 

ae e ou the lourh Bae 26 far; oh H2 Da 

225 yle, and is under the juriſdictzen of 2 
"ol ade 


2 dene which the prince 


its many turni 
eaſt to weſt, , 


Aire, the 9 town of this 1 
the whole 


a al 


Oo NY mh ty mo a wo 


b ' ugh its — ann 


iv 
ſixty-four miles from the 3 of the Clyde. to the bor- 
ders of Galloway. The fl | 

the middle of the New * 


2 its 


Old Town, ere 
by a > we 
is ſeated ih. 4 
that afford a g 
was formerly re abr next 


paw 1 the feat of a os ES 
= 8, r 
| ſynod: eee 
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FEES re oo. 


ſtitutes a provi 


much deca 
Cunningham, the laſt diviſion of this 
Renfrew and Clydigale, on the ſouth 
on the. welt and north by. the fruth..of. Cl 


42 


is about twenty-nine miles, and its 2 | | | 
caſt to weſt about twelve. from Kik by the 
river Irwin, and is a muc and | noun- 


Irwin is the beſt town of Sid Ad; 2 heh ns 
mouth of. the river of the ſame name, TN 7 

to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh; 
low, and ſo choaked up with ſand, | 
ble of receiving ſmall veſſels: * 
| finefs than and confifts. of two pretty 
with welh built houſes, and a quay from whence th 
babitants. carry on a coal trade o Dublin. 2 
bandſome ſtone bridge. over the river; in 1735 
was paſſed for reſtoring the harbour, and 
town-houſe, church, jail, &c. This town gives 
viſcount to the family of I. On the twen 
of November, 1740, there was here ſuch a ſtorm 2 
der and lightning, that the people who were 0% 
down by the lightning felt to the ground, 3 apprede hs 
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orchard, and a little deer-park, are en- 


- 


tiled by flone wall, about a mile in _compals. . 


a * 


On a high ground in the lands ſtiled Newzyards, at, 
al diEamce: Eben Palley, 5 2 ſpring famous for its 
ding and flowing with the tiſdſ eee. 
Greenock, à handſome well built town on the frith of 
be Clyde, twenty-ſix miles to the welt of that river, has 
1 gol road for ſhips that come into and go out of I 


Gapow, It is the chief place in the-well of 
ix the herring-fiſhery z and the merchants of Glaſgow, 


i $ 
- 

— 
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hunt for catching and cu he fiſh, anf for catry- 


. 


ka md exceſent ble 
12 0 JAF N23 IF avS — 


duce, and principal Tuns. 
de above Glaſgow, runs far north among 
= rirer of Clyde ; on the eaft by Menteith and Sterling- 


7 Argyleſhire ; and on the weſt by the lake called 
a According to the editor of Camden, it extends only 


. 707 miles in lengrh, and twenty in breadth ; but 
* Rn makes it forty-one miles long, and 
en . n broad; Its bounds were formerly larger 
e ere at preſent, eſpecially e 
"W only twelve pariſhes. © - 
TMs N 
Aue peer. has nt 
E per, which is hill fit fo , eſꝑecially 
t the N. er ly, is fit for paſture ALY 
rn c n of the Grampian- bills, and feeds fume 
gp theep. It has alſo a noble herring- in 


55 
15 


Feger 


E 


Ei | 


none concerned in it, employ the vellels of the inha- | i 


HIS county, which lies on the other fide of the | 
g 2 | 
Guier of bills, and is bounded on the ſouth by the frith 


. i being ſeparated from the latter by the water of | 
ha! of the north by the Griippian-hills; on the north- | ch 


22 and a water of the ſame name that falls into | 


e wer part of Dumbartonſhire, which lies to the | 
fruitful in corn, eſpecially towards the rivers; | 


] 
41 
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a; them abroad to market "afterwards, Hete are: many | by 
Nc trading families, and the town is noted -for good. 


miles . 
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Ita i. f. named Loch-Long and Loch Fyn, that brezE 
n Tie mouth of the Clyde. | 


middling ſize, with aburd-nce of ſmzi3 
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 ainous, and the higheft part, called Capra, abounds wih 
deer, - Here are many horſes and black cat:le, both of 2 
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A 5x STEM, as guppaper, 


Rnd and fea ol: tow alfo : principal towns 
__—_— foul: He tr te a 2 which war. ind Thurſo 


wg PEP hold z hundred men ;; and 

. N 
carved upon it; 3 

une Machkowle, 2 , who difti E 


| 1 cure 


of | bt 1 
the ire. DUTCH i 
by the 2 
Y or nu. 2 
n 
eon n . e e. 


> With e fler 


| 2 ; , * | 1 HIS Guß, 4 t 2 | | | 
The ſhire of Wen 2 e | 
ſome meaſure to Bute, yo on the ſqut 8 endi 


parliament, 8 as far diſtant from ft bee | Dies ry n e 
5 2 ag — 5 2 1 10 part -y 
| upon 12 1 is very 


e T mh 
on the north the Orkney ne ale, nes of hs on role 
nedand” friek..” PET He th wt it, 5 ſupph Je Fo 

= river Netz an „ and £x- | which. moſt ſampus, thong largeſt n 
tends thirty-five" mi no 3 ond, Mig near th Ty Lomond, ; 

| The land runs from welt to a Edigburgh. - 
breakings op which Z al 
bays, conſiſts of ives name Me 1 r 
ſea is here very EEE in. calm. weA : LESS h, 1 0 Lo 
ercegt at flated time nt of the many vor 

— tides — ſhore, and their 


jt 


between the C ' lands. The inland gountry. * 


IF 1 


it is. low, a and | 6 
r the natives and for expof - b | the 1 
iſt an , their harveſt | et that i 
as that of "Rofs 7 2 EXCEPT 
in the fields me Fant, 


4 
1. 


K 
E 


5 "oe TE is a brid "ahve 
the | and four . 


great | ride, anda To it Es 


FF 
L 


plenty” of f 7 cows, ren theoned og every Ldg with and mp,. 
goats, and And fol 18 uber of 2 — 

| Jead ore;' bu by 'gfazing he bridge: far in tug * 
and fiſhing. 01 cp ibs 2 5 U — — 


ittle towns | lying Te pon à con 
ne 7 get ives ſouth parts 5 of Scotland, and- 
f the ancient and ＋ Aal of f kingdom. Ir is indeed. the only pl 
Brai £1 42 has 2 "feat can come from all parts of the 
ads, without croſing 

corn, cattle, and fiſn, are ſo plenti- 5 has Abe it BY 
is ſaid to be the cheapeſt market in the | ways kept in a good condition, 
2 man can live better here for fifty Ny oped: conſiſts Fa to g MBs 
„ than he can in the gd of e eb 02 rooms of ſt Wege. be re EX 
Hundred: but the firing is want of c traording ei 

e uented b) N * ne 1 work nN 
aws, herons, and other fowl of yarious ds, Tike & thoſe top of it P earl 
of the Orkney and Shetland iflands; and he » Ab rake | apartment o n 
the young fowls from their neſts by a hook and line. nor's Todgipgs. | It has 3 | 
There is a particular fort called ſnowflcets, Which reſort | has little or no wood in 
to this country in February by thouſands i in a 121 ＋  fidence of x kings © 
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f. 
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aj 
85 
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ments Were freguengly be 

parc, but exceeding far and' delicious eating. They] Sterling bas a ſpagio 
have alſo great plenty of moor fowls and plovers, | | ane Aſh bes 4. y. high. 

| The 12 are ſo induftrious, that in ſon 6 places, ' market 
. no harbour or ba but a cose le it is hy 5 * ar's 

rock, they have pi Farbhurk by art 17 dint | hi] h 
of „ and made many places by ace 1 70 
rr nee 4 90 hal fe mi all Wan the 
where their fiſhing boats lie ; and at the top of the rock | As Sterly ſtands nem 
hare their houſes, ta which they carry up their fiſh, and | mere, o it has one way a 
there falt and dry them for the market. kick and caſtle, and of the mountaigs 
5 | 
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peat, and abundance of | ready to fall; and 
where the water 
| time the ſeat of 
od 1 of Scotland. ; 
ills. i Fourdon, or Mearns, 
Abernethy ſtands in the fouth-eaſt corner of this divi- | ſixteen gari 
Lon, at the confluence of the Ern and Tay, fomewhat e reliq 
above twenty-faur miles from Duplin. It is an ancient | 
town, and is faid ro have been the feat, of the Pictiſh year 431 to pre 
of them Tulkbardin, the ancient feat of the Murrays, S EC. T. 
which itle of marquis to the eldeſt ſon of the duke | 


of the other is Duplia caſtle, the feat of the Aberdeenſtire; its Situation, E 
and ell planted HIS county is bounded on the ſouth by the river 
with trees, 1 Dee and the Grainſbain- mountains, 


part of Murray; on the north-weſt by Banff; and on 
weſt, north by Murray; extending, according to T. 
aid pleman, ſeventy- three miles in length, and tweoty-cight 


church, part of which remains entire. n is a 
perfect amphitheatre, in a fine bottom ſurrounded with 
Hills, and gives title of vi to the duke of Leeds. 
I be fifth diviſion is Braidalbin, 2 country among the 
Grampian-hills, bounded on the north by Athol and 


Lochaber; on the eaſt by Athol; on the ſouth by Stra- 8 
thern and Menteith; and on the welt by Lochaber, Lorn, 8 
and Knapdale; extending about thirty-two Scots miles peculiar to 
from eaſt to weſt, and about thirteen from north to ſouth. ſeem of 2 ful 
It is inhabited by the Highlanders, who retain their me. 
ancient language, | | 7 ſpear Tg 
Athol, the moſt rivers are found muſſels, which contain large fn uu, 


fine colour and ſhape. Here are {ſprings of 
and veins of ftone from which allum is boiled. 
The air of this country is cool, but healihful; 
fuel of the inhabitants is peat, turf, and wood 
winter is much leſs ſevere than might be 
far north, and the inhabitants are reckoned of 
temper, though with as much good ſenſe as her We 
bours. / | 5 f 

Aberdeen, a city and univerſity, has ts g. 


Don, it ſtanding at the mouth of that river, u, 


K. 
r 


0 


Braidalbin ; extending in length from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt forty-three miles, and thirty-one where 
broadeſt. Here are many mountaias, and the valleys are full 
of woods. It gives title of duke to the noble and ancient 
family of Murray; but contains no place of importance. - 
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1 1449 N ſerenth degree fix minutes north latitude, an 
© =, or Mearns; its Situation, Extent, | de e ge eight münntes welf longitade, Bie =; 
f gree | old 
" Produce, and principal Towns. from Edinburgh. There nn e 
| . New. Old Aberdeen was . r * 
HIS county is bonaded on the eaſt by the Northern | a large and ſtately cubedral, granny ny # 


ocean ; on the fouth by the North Ec; on the 


ww ww my vv Ryo 


the city pleaſant and healthful, 


US HO 7 au a6. 


tal tor library 
tand. The chirch, with igstarrec or ſteeple, 
ge, and the top vaulted with'a'double croſs 
need by an imperial crœõ-ẽ] m.. 


tj is about a mile d 


ad conſequently the ſear of the ſheriff's 


.. extent and beauty. Aberdeen ſtands in a wholcſome 


to them. which render 
| and the proſpect of it 
teantiful at a diſtance. The ftreers are extremely well 


Fes the other publick buildings, there is in the High- 
fireet a church neatly built of free ſtone. The churth 
& St. Nicholas is alſo a handſome edifiee of free-ſtone, 
vith a lofty ſteeple reſembling. a pyramid: it was for- 
merly divided into three churches ; and the body of ir is 
adorned with a tower and a ſteeple with pinnacles. The 
people of Aberdeen, and indeed of almolt all this part of 
the country, are generally of the Epiſcopalian perſuaſion ; 
þ that were it not for the legal eſtabliſhment, the Preſby- 
terian preachers would have but ſlender. incomes : almoſt 
pariſh has a meeting - houſe, where the liturgy is 


s and orchards belonging 


every I 
| mad: at Aberdeen they have beautiful chapels, and even 


"The principal of the publick buildings is the college, 
founded by George Kei | 
from him called the Marſhallian college 
time the city has adorned it with ſeveral additional build- 
ings. Ia this college, which is an univerſity of itſelf, are 


2 principal, four profeſſors of philoſophy, a profeſſor of di- 
mity, a profeſſor of mathematics, and a 


of me- 
dicine. It has a good library which was founded by 
the city, and enlarged by the gifts of ſeveral learned 


In this city is allo a -ſchool founded by Dr. 


| Dune, which has a maſter and three uſhers. There is 
allo a muſic- ſchool. Here are likewiſe a priſon and work- 


houſe, three hoſpitals, and an alms-houſe. Near the 
karbour ſtands the cuſtomehouſe; * * 20 

The bridge over the Don conſiſts of one immenſe arch 
of ſtone ſprung from two rocks, one on each fide, which 

re as abutments ; ſo that it may be ſaid to have a foun- 
Gtion coeval with nature, and that will laſt as long. 
The other bridge is upon the river Dee, a mile to the 
veſt of New Aberdeen, and has ſeven ſtately arches. 
This city gives title of earl to an ancient branch of the 
Emily of Gordon. | e 

There is very good anchoring in the bay from ſeven 
w nine fathom water. It is a tide-haven with a very 
Cifficult entrance; for though the river is large, 
channel is narrow, and the bar often ſhifting, fo that 
ao ſhip of any conſequence ventures in without a pilot. 
. The quantity of ſalmon and perch taken in both rivers 
8 aſtoniſhing. The proprietors of this fiſhery are united 


Uto a company, there being many ſhares, of which no 


perſon can enjoy above one at a time. The profits are 


A conſiderable, the ſalmon being ſent abroad into dif- 


ferent parts, particularly into England, France, and the 


os As to the herting-fiſhery, it is a common bleſſing 
Whole eaſtern ſhore of Scotland; and enables the 


deen merchants to carry on a profitable trade toi 


mc, Koni 
Stockholm, onigſberg, Riga, Narva, Wybourg, and 


dne worſted ſtockings. Its pork is rekoned the beſt 
© for long voyages of any in Europe, and they ex- 


Pts good deal pickled and packed vp in barrels, which 


— 1 
u, 


A feared, at the mouiti of che river Dee. It is chef ten 


2 come, 5H All the eiter in the north of Scotland | no 


51 


Keith, earl marſhal, in 1593, and 
but ſince his Ii 


nen, and is alſo furniſhed with mathematical inſtruments. | 


the 


other fiſh. | 
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thecalt © 
ich of 


| tween the Forth and the Tay, bounded on 
by the Northern ocean, on the fouth by ibe 


is a quarry of excellent free · lune at Dalpate ; near the 
water of Ore are lead- mines; and at the Bin and Orrock 
are many fine cryſtals of ſeveral colours. 

There are here alſo ſeveral mineral waters, as the ſpauws 
at Kin and Ballgrigy. The E 
the Leven and the Edin, which abound with falmon and 


This coaſt is well planted with Erle towns that 


nurſeries for ſeamen ; and the fea, befides herrings and 


other fiſh, which are taken in great quantities in -A. 


guſt and September, yields abundance of oyſlers and other 


The earl of Rothes is hereditary ſheriff. No coanty 


of Scotland ſends ſo many memvers to , or 3s 
inhabited by a greater number of the nobiluty. | 
The principal towns are the followwg | 
Bruntiſlan, or Burat Iſland, a royal burgh, ten miles 


to the north-weſt of Edinburgh; it Bes oppoſe to Leith, 
every 


This city has alſo a good manufacture of linen, and | being 


| noug 
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incĩpal rivers are 
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biſhop of 5c. Andrews, in 1448, who erected the edifice, 
| furniſhed i it with coltly ornaments, and endowed it with 
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remains hut the walls.“ 
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_ A ae ay pg oe, to- above four, || 
3 Ic K 2. ap trade, and its harbour is 
fmall. veſſels, Near. the. town. 


Here N pane FEY that of the Boly, Tu- 
nity, remaining, and two chapels, - This church. is. An, 
ancicat ffately cdifice, built with, fine, free-ſtone, i in. the, 
form of a, crols, with 2 handſome ſpire i in good repair. F 
Ia it E 2 fige monument. of archbiſhop- Sharpe, who was 
aT:fanaced upon A, moor. as he was coming home in his 

This city is particularly famaus for its univerſity, con- 
fiſting of three colleges, of which, during the.continn: | 
ance of epifcopacy, tie archbi ſhops were chancellors. 


to be one of the principals of the three colleges, which: 
are callat St. Salvator's, St. Leonard's, and the New 


was founded by James Kennedy. 


ſufficient revennes for 5 7 Ster, a bachelor, and 92772 
in divinity, four profeſſors of philoſophy, and 
ftolars. Ag e e ah" | 
The edifice itſelf is a ſtately pile of fine rk 
it has 2 large vaulted chapel: covered with free- 
over it is 2 lofty ſpire. The common, hall, and 
very Large; and the cloiſters and Private lodg- 
for the maſfſers and ſcholars have been very, magni- 
the college revenue is. not ſufficient to keep it 


Leonard's college founded by John H gborne, 
"Andrews, Ag? of Beger V. Vith ſa- 
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— "'Þ entirely ruined, and not 5 
7 the other three pany rogers eve 


n which is Hl entire. | 
Ic City are the ruins of its ancient +365 


Thoagh. rhe ray hb formerly about two N 10 
circumference, there are now hardly a.thouſagd houſes; 
and of theſe near two hundred are become ruinous. The of 


al: miles in ler 
1 5, A which. all the; houſes, are 


it is generally ca 
Scots, produces . es of 5 
is. nd 6 Caf habe bh lakes, ff, _ 
cauntry..zlang 


re very narrow; yet ſpreads, wide amang dd mn 
1 0 ch inhabited. by. Highlanders, auf Au 
with, bars, hiods,. 1 Thy har ul 
ſome mines of lead and iron. 


Hee, and Montzole. .. : 36:0; 1:52 


pf a prelb 
The reftor is choſen annually, and by the ſtarutes ought. |t 


Dundee is. ſeated in a _ pleaſant lan 
bill on the, north fide of the Tay, near its © 
e is a pretty town. and a f bungh, tie 
ſeat ot a preſhytery, containing 
is eſteemed, NA in the ſhire for ng. — 
| tion, and trade tawn: is two mis in corps, ab 
better built than moſt in Scotland. Tis mant plas 
from whence run four large tri, inbubined Ef may | 
merchants, is almoſt as. ſp 
it . being, the largcſt 
that of Aberdeen, and. has a town houſe [ 
ſtone. It has a great church, = 
| is — —ü— that, of St C an Eu 


burgh; it is a lofty ſquare 
ment to the town. The well. end t the ge an 
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with caftles and gentlemens 


long to the branches of chat „ whi 
having ſuffered for their adherence to the Pra- 
teſtant religion and the liberties of their country. p 


courſe of 


; ” 
o - 


the plea- 


n 


for paſture than corn. | 
The principal town in this diviſion is Inverany, 


is ſeated on Loch-Fin, ſeventy- five miles to the north- 
its a2 


weſt of Edmburgh, and forty-five from Glaſgow 


'« 


royal burgh, a market-town, and the ſeat of a prefbytery | ; 


twelve pariſhes. Near it is a fine 


CO of Erge 
. TS Porn. mom and.is the chief 
fignifies the Land's Head, | pri 


reſidence of the duke of 
_  Cantyre, or Kintire, which 
is the moſt ſouthern civifion of this ſhire, and is 2 penin- 


ſala that extends thirty-ſeven miles from north to ſouth, 


and ſeveri in breadth. From the point of land, called 


the Mull of Cantyre, it is ſcarce fixteen miles to the 
Fair Foreland in Coleram, on the north-eaſt of Ireland. 
It is a very fruitful populous tract, inhabited both by 


Highlanders and Lowlanders, and for the moſt part by 


rivers and freſh-water lakes. 
Finlagen, in the center of the iſland, is three mi 


Here arc allo fox churches and 2 clap Tie ens 
P ˙ ens the coalt, fone of which = 


lake: 
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of Fama; 
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on the eaſt by Loch-Fin, which « 


— Bicl ; 


good : 

* ſprightly, and 

alfa 2 number of 
with Huvley, oats, 
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fending 
ment. Nairn is bounded on the north 


| ray: Crown. 


TAIRN in ſome meafure ui 
| by their — rin 


other trees, | 
the moan —— eB 


banks of the river Naim. It has many lakes amd - 
tains, yet abounds with little towns and 8 
Nairn, the principal town, is a royal hg, z 

Ae and had formerly 2 l 


bour, which NT CN WH 


ER fmall perunfulz, 
e is but a country in 2 
fparated on the ſouth from Nairnſue hy 2 part of 
Murra OR NES IS Ry and on the 

om Ro e by the ; it being 
— — pn Roe 
adisonly twelve miles long, andthreewhbere broadeft. 
Cromarty, the capital, is feated fourtren 
miles from Inverneſs, on the branch 
alled the frith of C 


wyal navy might ſecurely. 


— and have fea-room 


enough ; though it is not much — 


3 At the entrance to this ſruh ar 
dangerous rocks called the Cxaigs; and 2t this town is 
2 ferry which crofſes into Roſsſhire, from which rhe 
inhabitants are ſupplied with peat for fuel. It Ba market 
wan, and has ſpacious links, or à level green ſtrand. It 
ge title of earl to an unfortunate nobleman, who was 
ilo hereditary ſheriff of the 


SECT. XXVII. 


Of the Shire of Banff its Situation, Extent, A., a4 


principal Towns. 


HE lire of Bamf that part of Buchan 
3 river Ugie, with the diſtricts of Stra- 
l uzie, Boyne, Balvenie, Strathyla, and Stratharim. 
G lee north it is bounded by Murray frifh ; on the 
D the river Po Miri Wis a rs 1 on the 
* e river or water of Ugie, which ſeparzres it 
35 on the fouth-weſt by the Braes of 
re Braemer; and on the weſt by the water of 
mtg and Elginſbire. Its dimenſions are variouthy 
mille, jo according to Templeman's ſurvey, it is faſty 
= length from eaſt to w and its greucelt becadel 
climate and foil are nearly the fame as in the it 
**Zhbouring country of Aberdeen. 
Voie part called Buchan, extends north from the river 
* the ſea, and weſt as far as the river Dove, f, 
et 2 miles from north to ſouth, and from 
e and and 
moſt ext 
— 


enſive tract in the whole free f 


Tue Boyne is a little Aria. extends 
7 | | 


lof 


It is watered by abundance of Brooks an | 
_ its of com-fclds and lil hills; it being | 
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e of Marry, and i bete ae 


—— 
It extends 


but” aw 
of ſpotted 


j fe; the nver Spey, and abounds with 
is Emous for a rock that 

— ns uſlcient to erve the whe and, 

io har the ule them as flates for « their 


Ime-ftone, 
| — od They are 
| 2nd fine finen rere 


| Kekk-"om the rofer Dovern. 

Strarfrævin iz id feated on the river Avon; 
——x— tr + - —— 
the river Dovern. 

' places in this county are the 
EE 


and Ittle trade, 
: for the townfmen are fonder 
I — Is 2 and 
here the ſheriff holds his courts. It has the ruins of a 


caltle, . belonged to the Ciſtercian 
1 — on a river that 


SECT. xXXVIL 
the Shir: of Satherland ; its Sitzatiun Extent, Produce, 
F 


and the Northern ocran on the eaſt; Has on the 


county: 9 — 12 including Strathnaver, has Caithneſs | 


There is one fort of bird fad to be — theſe 
=; BAR gn þ ——— 


cc 


xe above ſiaty lakes, 
. Gay ks, ama mit 
— of 6s The krgeft is Loch-Fin, which is 
miles long, In many of them are very pleaſant 
In flirt, this country is &© full of bays, rivers, 
that there is fearce 2 town in it that is not 
or freſf water, and both its bays and 


Coaſts abound wich ſeals; ſalnioi; and 


1 


if 


Iy Aſſynt and Sutherland. It is ſo called from 
river Navern, which runs through it; it extends thirty - 

miles from eaſt to weſt, and twelve from north to 
; but in others no more than fix. „ 
The ſnow lies a long time upon the high mountains 
good harbours and many woods, with great herds 
black cattle, ſheep, horſes, and goats. The inhabitants 
take their fat cattle and colts to the neighbouring fairs; 
export their ſalt beef, hides, ſkins, tallow, butter 
and cheeſe. Here is allo great plenty of veniſon, and 
the inhabitants deſpiſe thoſe who do not delight in 


hunting. . . 3 
It 1 obſerved that the people of this and the neighbour- 
ing counties are ſtrong, courageous, frugal, capable of 
fatigue, civil to ſtrangers, cheerful, and ſincere, 
be day here in ſummer is computed at eighteen hours, 
and when the fun is ſet, it is much more than twilight 
till it riſes again; but the nights are as long in the midſt of 
winter: however, the air is even then illuminated by the 
aurora borealis, or the northern lights. It is alſo obſerved. 
that the winters here are in general more temperate than 
they are farther to the ſouth, and that ſome of the rivers, 
particularly the Neſs, never freeze; which is aſcribed by 
naturalifts to the falt and mild vapours from the neigh- 
bouring ſea, which fill the air, and as it were ſheathe 
the acute particles of the cold; and for the ſame reaſon 
the ſnow in the vallies neither 7 ſo deep, nor ſtays fo: 
on the ground, as in other places. Nr 
Ber the capital of the county, is ſeated on the 
bank of the frith of Murray, one hundred and thirty 
miles to the north of Edinburgh, and was formerly the 
fee of a biſhop; here was alſo a cathedral for the dioceſe of 
Caithneſs, with a caſtle for the earl of Sutherland, and 
the family burying- place. Dornoch is the ſeat of a 
containing nine pariſhes, and has four annual 
fairs, which are much frequented. It has, however, at 
other times little or no trade, and is now remarkable for 
nothing but its antiquity. © e ; 
Brora is a burgh of barony at the. mouth of a river of 
its own name; in its neighbourhood are mines of excellent 
coal, and a great deal of falt is here made and exported, 
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SECT. XXIX. 


Of the Shire of Clackmanan ; its Situation, Extent, Produce, 
| and principal Places. | 


CKEMANANSHIRE is bounded on the north by| 


the Ochill-hills; on the ſouth by the frith of Forth, 
on the eaſt by part of Perthſhire; and on the weſt by 
part of Sterlingſhire. It is about eight miles long, and 
where broadeſt but fiv e. Dy 
This is a plain fertile country toward the frith ; but 
the reſt is fitter for paſture; however, the lands below 
the Ochill-hills abound both with corn and paſture. 
About Alloa and Clackmanan are many coal-pits ; and 
the inhabitants export great quantities of coal, not only 
to Edinburgh, but even to England, Holland, and France; 
for it yields the beſt and the greateſt quantity of coal of 
any of Scotland, it being that diſtinguiſhed in Eng- 
End by the name of Scots coal. This county joins 
with the ſhire of Kinroſs in alternately ſending a member 
t parliament, though Kinroſs is generally included in 
Fifeſhire. | 333 
_ Clackmanan, the county town, ſtands ori a riſing 
ground, upwards of thirty miles from Edihburgh, and 
bas a noble caftle, adorned with fine gardens. 
But the moſt conſiderable place is Alloa, or Alloway, 
a ſea-port, five miles to the eaſt of Sterling, and the laſt 
en the Forth, where that river falls into the arm of the 


ry] in the ki m. 
of any F how 
each fide, as at Dundee and in the towns 
s vie foreign trade, and 
mJ manufaCtures are carried bn there, all of which have 
| lent ſail-cloth, which is ſaid to be as good 


cutting or e rpg A factory has 


* 


is here as broad as the Thames at London- bridge, the 


| loway-caftle, | encompaſled with 


| den, with 2 fine terrace and'bowli 


ſpacious parterre, beautifally: adorned with ſtatues and 
| vaſes; and from thence to the river runs a ſlue aveave, from 


þ 


| 
| 


| 


, 


| 
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tre is in 
Harbour, the br 


| of 
Alloa bas a very conſiderable - 


- - 
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relation to navigation. They particularly 
as 


* 


land. There is à large rope-walk and 
naval-ſtores, as hemp, tar, &c. imported Rutz, 
Liyonia, Not way, &c: from which laſt piace deat; 

alſo imported, and here are ſeveral faw-mitls 
lik - 


ſettled: here fbr 


ies in 


eady for exportatioh to Hdllan) 
Hamburgh; Bremen, Gee Rade London, or where ee 8 
they are wanted; and alſo for owing fuch comm. 
ties as they import from Sweden, Ruflia, Sc. The far 


water deepz and the title flows ſo ftrong, that ſhoe 
lay their fides ta the wharf, and load and unload thei 
goods without the leaſt difficulty. There are ſalt- houses 
all along the ſhore for boiling of falt, which is fetched 


away in great quantities by ſhips that bring 'othet poods 
from Hamburgh, Bremen, or the Baltic. © Mer goods 


The earl of Mar had a ſeat here former y, called Al. 
gardens taking up forty-two acres, af the wood, with 
the viſtos cut through it, a hundred and fifty. The 
entrance from the town on the welt is by a pair of fine 
gates, through 'a' ſpacious avenue, which leads to the 
area fronting! the houſe, in the midſt of which is 2 fh. 
diator, and on the right hand of the area a ſpacious gar- 
; of the houſe 8 2 


lofty evergreens. On the ſouth 


which and from the parterre ate thirty-two different 
viſtos, each terminating on a remarkable ſeat, or moun- 
tain, at ſome miles diſtance 5 one of them ſhews Sterling- 
caſtle, which though but four miles from hence by land, 
4 from the various windings of the river is tweaty-four 

y water. In the middle of the terrace is a fige baſon of 
water, in the midſt of which is a group of Cain killing 
Abel; and at the end of the river is a pair of pyramid 
cal gates, where a ſhip of three hundred tons burthen 
may unload. There is a long and wide avenue to 
the eaſt through the wood, and between each viſto from 
the parterre are wilderneſſes and little be en 
of Mar loſt this fine ſeat by his rebeilion in 1715, and 
the government, to whom it was forfeited, orderes it to 
be kept in good order. 


5 BCT: +HXY. 
Of the Shire of Roſs; its Situation, Extent, Product, ad 
1 incipal * 5 Iſlands; as Shy, Lewis, and Harri 


HE ſhire of Roſs in general, including Tn 
Cromarty, for the laſt, though a ſmall coun 5 
itſelf, is alſo conſidered as a part of Roſsſhire, has 
Weſtern ſea, and the iſle of Sky on the welt ; Strathnave 
and Sutherland on the north and north-eaſt; Cg 
and Murray frith on the eaft ; and Inverneſs on the | - 
The form is very irregular, it being much © oy 
the north-eaſt and ſouth by the neighbouring ks 
but, according to Mr. T—_— it is cighty 
length, and ſeventy-eight in . 
his e is for the moſt part 
tainous and woody towards the Weſtern oceans 
that ſide next to the German ſea it is better 
more. fruitfulj in corn, fruit, and herbs than 
expected in a country ſo far north, and 
ture. The ſtraths, or valleys near the rivers, are. 


mouſ- 
bus 


In 
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= - the 
with woods, particular upon the Charron and 
of Braau; and near Alfarig are woods of © 
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Wat M8. 4 
| s abundance of 
| ** 2 1198.4 Fan ne 
"1s well Tip plied with freſh, water 
The loth 


8, or lakes, on the 


oft coaft, in the, proper. feafon, abound with herrings, 


a by. its lakes and rivers. 
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2 


[five of them together, after which a man in 4 boat holds 
| the withy that ties the foremoſt; and thus rows over; and 
in this manner takes over three or four hundred cows in 
the ſpace of a few hours. „ e: . | 
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qn was formerly obtained. but the black. cattle have ſeldom any thing to feed upun 


en miles up the country, is three miles broad at its very ſtrickly; by this means, and by their being expoſed 


Murray, extending thirteen miles and a half from eaſt to 
weſt, and five and a half, where broadeſt, from north to 
Path. It has high mountains, ſome of which are both | 


pleaſant and fertile. 


There is Iikewiſe*an inland tract called Straihcarron, 
from 2 river which divides it. This is a woody coun- 
ty, eſpecially in firs, and abounds in horſes and black 
cite. N e 7 


th 18 


This county has fome mountains ſo high,” that they 
ze corered with ſnow all the year ronnd. c 
The principal places it contains are the following: 
Channerie, or Chauoury, a market- town, ſo called 
from a college of regular canons that flouriſned there. It 
lands on the peninſula between the bay of Cromarty and 
Vurray, among pleaſant and fertile hills, and has a ferry 
der the frith into Murray. It was anciently the fee of 
a biſhop, and had a large cathedral, a part of which is 
Ft remaining, and a caſtle in which the biſhop reſided. 
Ei ai preſent the ſeat of a preſbytery, cbniſting of feven 
periſnes; and has a ſtately houſe bejonging to the earl 
cf Seaforth. „ -- 24,76. e 12150 ee 4 OTRIED | 
Dingwell, a market-town and royal burgh, ſeated at 
tte bottom of the frith of Cromarty, fifteen miles weſt 
ol the town of Cromarty, is © feat bf a preſbytery con- 
tung thirteen pariſhes. 1 
Taene, a royal burgh and market-town, ſtands in a 
itful country, twelve miles to the north of Cromarty, 
ad is the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing nine pariſhes. 
lt is pretty well inhabited, and has a tolerable good trade, 
13 communication with the Weſtern iſtands and its 
bering-fiſhery, rr. rr 195 en ue Þ 
We ſhall now give an account of the principal of the 
Veltern ilands generally included in the ſhire of Rofs. 
Skie, or Sky, the largeſt but one of all the Weſtern 
2 is divided from Roſsſtiite by a ſtreight thirty-five - 
nes in length, but in ſoche places 18 narrow, that a man 
ws be eaſily heard from one fide tothe other, eſpecially 
* wind be favourable. It extends ſixty miles dh 
d, and about twenty in breadth; and the coaſt is 
mo a great number of gulphs and promontories. 


. * 


8 
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The foil is generally a black mould, though there is ſome 

arcd colour, in which iron is found. In ſome'places' 
, fine white marble, black and white marcaſttes, 
5%, and variegated ſtones of all colours, cryſtals alſo 
C n colours, plenty of free - ſtone and lime - ſtone, 

2 rains ſtones of a' purple colour roll down 
. ene the channel which ſeparates it from Scotland: 
5 "7 a by the largeſt men of war; yet the current 
wind uc z that no ſhip is able to ſall againſt it, be the 
2 ſo fair: yet in the narrow ferry, called the 


* 1 * - 


eels.” They have land and water-fowl in great abun- 
dance, and among the reft eagles and hawks. They have 
likewiſe otters and ſeals, and of the former are a large 


| ſpecies with a white ſpot on the breaſt ; but theſe are very 


ſcarce, and hard to be killed. They Have likewiſe ſnakes 
r 7 nee 9 Ls 
The iſland is divided into three parts, belonging to three 
different proprietors; it is the ſeat of a preſbytery, and has 
ten pariſh-churches. Both the proprietors and all the 


| people are Proteſtants, except ſome of the meaner ſort, 


who are of the Romiſh religion. | | 
Lewis and Harris, which have been ſappoſed to be 
two iſlands, form only one, which lies ſixty-eight miles 
welt of the main land of Scotland, and twenty-two in 
the ſame direction from the Iſle of Sky. It is ſubdivided - 
into Lewis and Harries, or Harris, by a narrow channel, 
which runs ſo far within the country, that it is only 
joined*by a ſmall neck of land: the whole extending near 
a hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, and ten 
or twelve in breadth, it being commonly called The 
Long Ifland. Tt is healthy, eſpecially in the middle. 
The ſoil is arable for about ſixteen miles on the weſt 
coaſt, and in ſome places on the eaſt ; but it is gene- 
rally ſandy, except the muirs or heaths, which are partly 
of red and partly of black clay; of which the women 


here make veſſels for boiling their meat, and for preſery- 


ing their ale. It produces barley, oats, rye, flax, and 
hemp. Their manure is ſea-weeds, foot, and peat-aſhes. 


The iſland alſo abounds with cows, horſes, ſheep, goats, 


and hogs : their black cattle are ſmall, but very prolific, 
and make excellent meat: their horſes are likewiſe ſmaller 
than on the main land, but as ſerviceable for all domeſtic 
uſes, and live very hard, having little-to feed on in winter 
but ſea-weeds. = | | 

All the coaſt and numerous bays abound with cod, 
ling, herrings, and every other kind of fiſh taken in the 
Weſtern iſles : but the fiſhery is very much interrupted 
by whales; the young ones of which are eaten by the com- 


: 


| mon people, who reckon their fleſh very good food. 


They yield alſo plenty of ſhell-fiſh, as ſcallops, oyſtcrs, 

cockles, * muſſels, lympits, periwinkles, and ſpour-fiſk ; 
of which laſt they are ſaid to have ſuch multitudes every 
ſeventh year, that the inhabitants manure the ground 
with them. On the ſhore are many caves, which ſhelter | 
vaſt numbers of ſea and land- fowl, otters, and ſeals ; and 
the#laſt they eſteem" nouriſhing food. 
The inhabitants are of a good proportion and flature, 
generally of a ruddy complexion, healthy, ſtrong, and 
lonp-lived. The ſmall-pox proves very fatal to the 
young people; but ſeldom comes among them. The 
moſt common diſeaſe here is a cough. They are in ge- 
neral very acute and ſagacious, have a mechanical genius, 


and when they have an opportunity ſhew that they have 


no deſpicable turn for the ſciences : ſome of both ſexes = 
are {killed* in poetry and muſic, and ſome elegant ſpeci- 
mths of the former have been tranſlated and publiſhed in 
Engliſh from the original Erſe. The natives are likewiſe 


| gy oy make cows ſwim over; for this purpoſe they 
thy about the cow's lower jaw, and thus bind 


very dexterous at ſwimming, and are ſuch ſtout mariners, 
that they will tug at the oar a whole day with no other 
7 M refreſhment 
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favourite ſouff : but the ſea on their coalt._ is very tem- 


peſtuous,. and ſubject to ſudden ſqualls, by 


which the 
light veſſels they uſe in ing i 
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reduce, and principal Towns. 


7 \ I county comprehends the welt parts of Murray, tr 


1 and is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth - eaſt by the 
river Spey; by Aberdeenſhire and Badenoch on the fourh ; 
and by the ſhire of Nairn and the Northern ocean on the 
welt and north; it being about twenty-four miles in 

and twenty-one in breadth. The fouth fide is 


or valley of Spey. 
The. air is falutary, and the winter mild; for Murray- 


9 


called the Braes of Murray, N Cove 


land, which includes this ſhire, Nairn, and a part of | 
Iaverneſs-ſhire, is thought to enjoy the beſt climate and | 


ſoil of all the north of Scotland; fo that the inhabitants 
boaſt that they have forty clear days in a year more than 
their neighbours. 5 | 

Fbe fouth fide of the country is mountainous, but 
abounds with paſture, as the low country does with corn, 


which is ſoon ripe. Here are ſeveral woods of fiss and | 


other trees, that extend ten miles in length, with ſome 
large woods of oak. The foil is y ſand mixed 


PF 


bread, meat, fruit, and fiſh. The common drink here is 
ale; they have alſo French wine, and fpirituous liquors of 
their own making. | : 


I The: chief rivers of this county are the Spey, which, | 
next io the Tay, is the moſt conſiderable in the north | in number, and, 
of Scotland, and the moſt rapid in the whole kingdom. tain an area of 


It riſes in Badenoch, and after a courſe of ſeventy- ſix 
miles, beſides its-4urnings and windings, falls into the 
North fea. It has an excellent falmon fiſhery, and in 
the heat of ſummer is obſerved to ſwell by a weſt wind, 
though there be no rain. | | 


The Neſs, which has likewiſe a good falmon fiſhery, | 
riſes from a lake called Caich, near the Iriſh fea, and is | wi 


for ſome miles called Cgich, after which running north- 
eaſt it falls into the lake called Loch-Garrif, afterwards | 
into a lake called Eawic, and: then turning to the ſouth- 


eaſt, falls into tue Loch · Neis, which is twenty-four miles | 
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north end, called the Mule, is very bigb, andthe fea in a 
tempeſt beats againſt it with ſuch force, that it rifes higher | 
than its top. In this ifland are two temples, where the 
natives believe the ſun and moon were wor ſtipped: theſe 
are one on the eaſt and the other on the weſt ſide of a take. | 
The largeſt is a hundred and- ten F. diameter, And} 
the other is ſemi-circular. © TIES 
The only good town iti the 18 K ill, which 
is ſeated forty-five miles from —— and Ka 
royal burgh, narrow, but near a mile long. The 
honſes are of ſtone covered with late, and the inhabi- 
tants are governed by a provoſt, four bailiffs, and a 
common- council, like the other burghs of Scotland. Its 
cathedral, called St. Magnus, is now a pariſh-church, 
| built of free-ſtone, and is larger than St. Giles's at Edin- 
burgh. Its roof is ſupported by fourteen pillars on each 
fide, and its ſteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by 
four large pillars. The three gates of the church are 
chequered with red and white poliſhed ſtones, emboſſed 
and elegantly flowered. There is here a public gram- 
mar- ſchool, and ſeveral others for reading and writing. 
The feat of juſtice is kept here for all the reſt of the 
 ifands; and here the ſteward, ſheriff, and commiſ- 
fary keep their ſeparate courts. Its ancient privileges are 
fill kept up, and they have a power to arreſt by their 
own officers, to impriſon, to make by-laws, to choofe 
their own magiſtrates, &c. yet they cannot try in capital 
3 that part of juſtice being left to the lords of juſti- 
.- This iſland has a large fafe harbour in a bay on the 

— ſide of the iſland. 
theſe, and ſtill · farther to the Woy lies Sanda, 
the foil of which is very dry, and exceeding ſandy, from 
whence it received its name. It is eleven of twelve | 


miles in-length, but very narrow, and well ſtored with | 
corn. 


It is in ſhort reckoned the moſt fruitful and beau- 
tiful of all the Orkney iſlands. Here is not only variet 
of fiſh, but of black cattle, ſheep, corn, hay, and 4 
ture, plenty of rabbits, which, next to fiſh, are the chief 
food of the natives; but they are in great want of fuel. 
Here are many buildings, two churches, and two paſtors! 

Fair is an iſſand ſeated nine leagues from the ys 
and -five from Shetland, and is ſeen from both. 
is fruĩtful in corn and cattle; and abounds in all forts of 
fiſh. This ifland has three very high rocky promonto- | win 
ries, inacceſſible, except on the north-eaſt, where the 
land is lower, and forms a ſafe harbour. - Its hawks are 
reckoned the beſt that are to be found, and go as far as 
the Orkneys for moor- hens and other prey. On the north- 

welt fide is a vaſt rock, which riſes: like a tower, is co- 
vered with grafs, and feeds many "ſtheepi. The iſland has 
but fem inhabitants, they being often plundered by the 
mariners who come -this way to fiſh.” The Dutch Eaſt 
India ſhips that chooſe to come north -· about paſs. by this 
illand, where they often find men of war ſent from Hol- 
land to wait for and convoy them home. 

We now come to the Shetland or Zetland iſles, Which 
are ahout forty· ſix in number, with many holmes, or little 
uninhabited iflands, on which eattle*are fed, and barren 
rocks. They lie to the nortk enſt bf Scotland, "between 
the fifty-· ninth degree fifty mite andi the ſictieth degree 
forty-cight minutes north lattude, and between fifty minutes 
eaſt and one degree fifty minutes weſt longitude. 
There are only about twenty. ſix of theſe iſlands inha- 
bited, and of theſe there are only three or four of note, 
whoſe principal towns axe litiſe better than villages, fre- 
quented by the many ſtrangers employed in the fiſhery : 
yet ſome learned men have eontended for theſe. being the 
Ultima-Thule of the ancients, in which they placed their 
Elyſian Fields; and the ſurprizing length of the days 
during the months of Jane and July, when the people 
can fee to read by the midnight-lights, probably raiſed 
an opinion, that the inhabitants enjoyed everlaſting day. 
In the mean time it mbſt be obſerved, that theſe iſlands, 
which, during four months in the year, enjoy almoſt per- 

petual day, are during our winter involved in darkneſs, 
and encompaſſed by ice, ſtorths, and tempeſts: not a ſhip 
is to be ſeen near them, their lea not being navigable in 
moſt of the ſeunds ; but when the fun returns to their 
coaſts with his warm enlivening beams about the middle of 


upon ſea-weeds, which can only be had at the 


May, or the beginning of june, a moſt cheerful ſcene 


ASYSTEM orb, . ne 


ſucceeds this fotitary TEE . 
and boats, two thouſand th 


their ports, and as it were covering 
their nets for the herrings in all the {o 
among the iſlands. It is to this concourſe. 
and particularly of 'the Dutch, who- often. c 
teen hundred, and ſometimes with two thi 
all the trade of Shetland is Owing. The I nichl, 
fake of trade, ſet up booths on ſhore, as In a fair, 
they ſell wy uſeful things, eſpecially wine, os, braydy, 20 


ices; and, in return, receive 1 
ring this fair, as it may be called, the Hande . 


themſelves by ſelling feveral ſorts of Scots many 


to the Dutch ſeamen, as well as ſorts FOE 
and alſo by ou with” their own. Wand 8 Bf 
taking great quantities of ſiſh on, their n — — 


| which they ſell to the Engliſh or Dutch. | 
"-Thongh the air of wines 5 extremely * ＋ 
of the natives live to a p3., age. F Were. 
original inhabitants, they are ſaid to be at preſent Wixed 
with Scots Lowlanders ; they dreſs like them, and al 
Engliſh. They are a plain good-natured people, abd dl. 
ten make feaſts to compoſe © goarre.. people in e 
ral ſeem to be of a r rh _ diſpoſition, 2 pa 
all of them Proteſtants ſhortneſs of their da * 
the length of the nights in the winter, and the tempeſtu 
ous ſtate of the weather at that ſeaſon, render one * 
nerally ignorant of whatever paſſes. in the world from 
October till May: thus they knew nothing of the Rero- 


| lation which happened i in November 1688, till May 168g, 


when being. told of jt by a fiſherman, they put him in 
priſon for, hiph-treaſon ;'but the news was confirmed en 
enough to x ote*the poor man to his Iiberty. _ 
The natives live ſo much upon falt-fiſh, that they ae 
very ſubject to the ſcurvy, againſt which nature has fur- 
niſhed them with · plenty of ſcurvy- graſs; and they cure 
the jaundice by mixing powder of ſnail-ſhalls in their 
drink; for they have neither. phyſicians nor furgeons. 
No corn agrees with the ſoil ſo well as „and there- 
fore” barley-bread is moſt in uſe. | Their common drink 
78 ; whey, which the natives barrel up, and keep in cold 
t | cellars : Tome. drink butter-milk mixed with water; but 
_ in more affluent circumſtances have beer, ale, aud 
They make their oil, which they bum duigg 
Fong long winter. nights, of the livers of fiſh, The in- 
habjtants of the leſſer iſles maintain themſelves in ſummcr 
by catching fowl, and taking their eggs; and get conf: 
derably by ſelling their down and feathers. , They cat 
them by elinibing the rocks, at which they are very der- 
terous, and alſo by being let down from the top by 
ropes, while they fit in * baſket. Their fuel is turf, 
peat, and heath. They make coarſe cloth, knit ſtock- 
ings and gloves for their own uſe and for ſale to the N- 
wegians ; but their-moſt profitable export is fiſn. | 
"They have abundance of little horſes, called fkeltris, 
fit both for the plough and faddle, being naturally pacer5, 
very ſprightly, and ſtrong enough to carry double, 
Ne have ſmall legs, and are lo light that 2 man m 
lift them from the ground. They are of . : 
pyed and. the black ; . but the latter are the bell. 4 
are never houſed, and when they have. no gab, l a 


ebb ; yer live to thirty years of age, and are all the n 
of ſervice. | * 
They have fowl of many. ſorts, ene gel = 

ducks of ſeveral kinds ; but though Shetland abound: 
hearh, yer heath-cocks and other fowl e F 
will not live there. There are ſometimes 
rous flights of ſea-fowl, that they darken the ar. 229 
ſeveral f pecies of them build and hatch apart- 
commonly arrive in February, and after they bare bare x 
their young, and find they can fly, go aw a/ rogrtber 
ſome unknown place. 

The chief iſland, called Shetland, and allo — 7 
is above ſixty miles in length, and twenty where = moſt pit 
but is much indented by bays. It is for the 45 
full of bogs and mountains, except on the bich thei 
therefore fitter for paſture than corn, with v dat 3 
habitants are chiefly ſupplied from the Orkneys; 
have barley and oats of their own. The 


nen K 


The principal town is Lerwick, on the eaſt ſide of 
the iſland, which is enereaſed by the fiſhing trade to about 
three hundred families. ; ; | 

On the weſt fide is a ſmall town called Scalloway, the 
inbabitants of which amount to about a hundred: yet 
this is the only place for adminiſtring juſtice, and had an- 
tently a caſtle, which is fallen to decay. This little 
town has likewiſe the only preſbytery in all the Shet- 

iſles. „ | 

to the eaſt of Mainland, and oppoſite to Ler- 
wick, is five miles long, two broad, and has ſome arable 
Ind, and two churches. It is famous for its ſound, in 
which the great herring-fiſhery is carried on. The Ham- 
ers and people of Bremen come hither about the 
middle of May, ſet up ſhops, and exchange linen, muſlin, 
bread, &c. for fiſh, mutton, fowls, ſtockings, &c. - The 
natives are at this time confiderable gainers by letting out 
their houſes and ground to the ſeamen for ſhops. 

The Skerries are two dangerous little iſlands, on which 
ſhips are often caft away ; they lie about ſeventeen miles 
to the north-eaſt of Mainland. The Burray, Whalſey, 
and Vuſt, are alſo inconfiderable iflands ; the laſt, which 
is the largeſt, not exceeding eight miles in length. | 
Vell is fixteen miles in length, and the coaſt is indented 

in fuch a manner, as to make it reſemble a figure of eight; 
it alſo lies north-eaſt from Mainland, and has three 
churches, with ſeveral] little chapels ; but the country is 
ſo mooriſh, that the -minifter is obliged to go near eight 
miles to church wading almoſt up to the knees in mire. 

Papaflour is a ſmall pleaſant iſland, not above two miles 

in length, it having four commodious harbours, and 
zbounding with corn, paſture, rabbits, and fuel. | 
Fetlor, or Feſlar, is five miles in length, and only re- 
markable for the ruins of ſome watch-towers, which the 
mtives call Picts houfes. Theſe are from twenty to 
thirty feet high, twelve broad, and tapering to the top. 
The entrances are very low, the windows long and 
narrow, the ſtairs run up between the walls, and under 
them are vaulted cells. It is evident that they were built 
for watch-towers, or beacons, on the top of which the 
natives made fignals by lighting a fire when alarmed by 
a invaſion 


Foula is zbout three miles long, and remarkable for a 

wek ſo high that it may be ſeen in Orkney; and is ſu 

_ by ſome writers to have been the Ultima Thule of 
antients. 1 85 8 | 
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4 Deſcription of the moſt — of the Wetern Lands 
mt included in the Shires of Scotland; with a particular 
Deſcription of St. Kilda. © | a 


5 by Weſtern iſlands were by the antients called 
Xbudz-and Hebrides, and have been computed at 
ure hundred in number. No country abounds more 
nh the neceſſaries of life, they having fleſh and fiſh in 
prodigious plenty. Their cattle of all forts, as cows, 
ep, hogs, and goats; are exceeding numerous and pro- 
dc, ſmall indeed, as are their horſes, but of a delicious 
-< as are their deer, which freely range on the moun- 

an. The natives ſalt their beef in cow-hides, which 
ey think contribute to preſerve it, and pive it a better 
than caſks ; they ſend a great deal of it to Glaſgow, 
dere it is barrelled up and exported to the Wet Indies. 
dre are large eagles and hawks, which are very de- 
-_ ve to the lambs and fawns ; but no place in Europe 
fi compare with them for tame and wild fowl, as phea- 
"5, moor-fowl, ſwans, tarmagans, plovers, pigeons, 
many ſorts extremely beautiful and rare, or utterly 
2 elſewhere; among the latter is a fowi called 
lomewhat leſs than a gooſe, that has beautiful fea- 

= 1 by rather down, of various colours; it has a tuft 
ek. ead, and its tail is longer than that of a houſe- 
ha * here is another named gawlin, which is ſome- 
Nod an than a duck, and is ſaid to ſing always before 
armed her; and ſome of the Highland pipers have 
8 * agreeable tune of its notes. Another, called a 
1 Ry is faid always to make a doleful noiſe before 


s ann 8. n 


| 


| water there is an eaſy paſſage from one to the other, either 
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| rain; Another extraordinary bird is called the biſhop of 
Carara ; it is as large as a gooſe, and has a white ſpot on 
its breaſt; it is party-coloured, and its fat is uſed by the 
natives againſt the ſciatica. Another bird is called 
ſcreachanaitin, which ſhrieks moſt hideoully : it is as big 
as 2 large mull, but longer in the body, of a bluiſh 
colour, and its bill of a carnation: it is obſerved to be 
extremely fond of its mate, fot when either the cock or 
hen is killed, the other makes a lamentable noiſe about 
the place for eight or ten days after. A bird called ſaſkidor, 
about the ſize of a ſea-mew, flies very fwift after other 
birds, forcing them to drop their food, which it catches 
before it falls to the ground. 

Theſe birds are very common in moſt of the Weftern 
lands, particularly in thoſe we are going to defcribe. 

The principal. of thoſe properly called the Weftern 
Iſlands, are a range of narrow iſlands, extending from 
north to ſouth, namely, Lewis and Harris, already de- 
ſcribed, as making a part of Roſs- ſhire, and Viſt, which 
is divided into North and South; and behind them, 
farther to the weſt, the iſle of St. Kilda, which, though 
ſmaller than the others, merits a more particular de- 
ſcription. | . 

Viſt, which lies to the ſouth of Harris, is a long ſlip 
indented with ſeveral bays. North Viſt is nine miles in 
length from north to ſouth; it is in part mountainous 
and heathy, yet ſerves for paſturage; but the weft fide 
being plain and arable, is exceeding fruitful in barley, 
oats, and rye, and feeds abundance of cows and 5 
This, with the iſland of Benbecula and South Viſt, are by 
ſome geographers eſteemed one ifland, becauſe at low 


upon dry ſands or by wading; and together they are 
about thirty-three miles in le and contain ſuch a 
multitude of freſh-water lakes, bays, and iſlands, that it 
is ſaid to be impoſfible to number them, and moft of the 
lakes abound with fowl and fiſh. North Viſt has an ex- 
cellent harbour on the ſouth-eaft fide in a bay called 
Lochmaddy, famous for a great fiſhery of cod and ling, 
and where ſuch quantities have been taken, that four hun- 
dred veſſels have been laden with them in one ſeaſon. 
North Viſt is ſeparated from a little ifland named Ben- 
becula on the ſouth by ſeveral rocks, and a channel 
about three miles broad. This ſmall iſland is only 
three miles long, and the ſame broad ; but has a harbour 
for fmall veſſels, and ſeveral freſh-water lakes, well 


ſtocked with fiſh and fowl; but in its neighbourhood 


are ſeveral dangerous iſlands. - | 

South Viſt is ſeparated from Benbecula by a channel, 
which, though two miles broad, is at ebb not above 
knee-deep. It is twenty-one miles in length, and three 
or four miles in breadth : the caft fide is mountainous ; 
but the weſt, being level, bears good crops of barley, 
oats, and rye, and abounds with cattle. The natives live 
to a very great age, and ſpeak the Erſe tongue in 
perfection. | nes 
We now come to St. Kilda, a little iſland that may be 
ranked among the greateſt curioſities of the Britiſh em- 
pire ; and therefore, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, de- 
ſerves particular notice, on account of the genius of its 
inhabitants, their manners and cuftoms, and the conftitu- 
tion of their little commonwealth. | 
All the territories belonging to the inhabitants of St. 
Kilda are no more than three ſmall iſlands, and five naked 
rocks. The principal iſland, together with the reſt, is 
ſituated in about fifty-eight degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, eighteen leagues to the weft of North Viſt, juſt 
defcribed. The length of the whole iſland is not much 
more than nine miles, and its breadth does not much ex- 
ceed fix. It is encompaſſed by an inacceffible barrier of 
rocks, two places excepted, one to the north-weſt, and 
the other to the north-eaft. The latter has a large bay, 
formed by two promontories, the firſt extending from the 
north-eaſt ſide of the iſland, and the other from the 
ſouth end. 
The hand of nature has divided this ifland into four 
diſtin& parts by five mountains, which on the ſea-fide are 
faced with frightful precipices ; arbor: that which 
riſes gradually from the head of the bay, and may not im- 
properly be called the Britiſh Teneriff. Its top in a clear 


day commands a proſpect of land and ſea above a hundred 
7 N | and 
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and forty miles in length. On the north fide it hangs 
cover the deep in a moſt frightful manner; where a view 

of it from the ſea fills a man with aſtoniſhment, and a look 
over it from above ftrikes him with horror; yet a St. 


dous precipice with the moſt carcleſs indifference ; 
though its perpendicular height is no leſs than eighteen 
hundred yards. 8 | _— 
The ground of St. Kilda, like the greateſt part of that 
of the Highlands, is much better calculated for paſture 
than tillage, and all the arable land ſcarcely exceeds 
eighty acres ; but a great deal more might be added, was 
induſtry and a deſire of improvement. ſufficiently encou- 
raged ; but all the lands already cultivated lie very com- 
paaly together within the preeincts of the village in 
which the whole over creme dwells. In the Jower 
grounds are many excellent plots of graſs, which is in 
ſome places intermixed with a beautiful variety of the 
richeſt plants, on which the cattle feed luxuriouſly during 
the ſummer ſeaſon; and here yield more than ordi 
quantities of milk. All the arable Jand is divided into 
many unequal plots, and each of theſe is incloſed by the 
ſtones picked out of the land; theſe boundaries are 
_ eſteemed ſacred, and have been kept up for many ages; 
whence it would be impoſſible for a St. Kildian, however 
cunning or avaricious, to encroach on his neighbour's 
farm. Every inch of ground-within theſe incloſures is 
cultivated; which they thus perform: after turning up 
the ground with a ſpade, they rake or harrow it very care- 
fully, picking out every ſtone, every noxious root or weed 
that falls in their way, and pound to duſt every clod with 
a mallet. They then ſow their little fields, ſtrew them 
over with a manure of turf and peat aſhes, and having 
harrowed them over again, leave them, to ſpeak in their 
own ſtile, in the hands of Providence, with a firm perſua- 
ſion that their honeſt induſtry will be amply rewarded. 

Though this iſland is ſituated fo far north, the harveſt 
is commonly over before the beginning of September ; and 
ſhould it fall out otherwiſe, the whole crop would be al- 
moſt deſtroyed by the equinoctial ſtorms, which, with the 
exceſſive quantity of rain that falls generally throughout 
ſeven or eight months in the year, are the moſt diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances of their ſituation. 

Thus they raiſe their oats, and their barley, which is | 
larger than in any other of the Weſtern iſlands : but 
have not one tree in all the iſland. Their horſes and 
cows, though very ſmall, are alſo ſomewhat larger than in 
the adjacent iſlands. | 
The St. Kildians owe a great part of their felicity to 
their ſheep and wild fowl. They have conſiderable flocks 
of ſheep; which are all of the ſmalleſt kind, and their 
wool is ſhort and coarſe. Every one of them has two 
horns, and many of them four. : 
The wild fowl appear here in innumerable flocks, and 
according to the Rev. Mr. Macaulay, from whoſe hiſtory 
we have extracted this account, it is literally true, without 
any exaggeration, that in ſummer time ſeveral of the 
rocks are totally covered with ſolan geeſe and other fowls, 
and appear at a diſtance like ſo many mountains covered 
with ſnow. The neſts of the ſolan geeſe are ſo cloſe, that 
when one walks between them, the hatching fowls on 
either ſide can always take hold of one's cloaths, and they 
will often fit ſtil] ail they are attacked, rather than expoſe 
their eggs to the danger of being deſtroyed by ſea gulls ; 
at the ſame time an equal number fly about and furniſh 
food for their mates that are employed in hatching. The 
ſolan geeſe repair hither in the month of March, and 
continue till after the beginning of November. Before 
the middle of that month, they and all the other ſea fowl 
that are ſo fond of this coaſt, retire much about the ſame 
time into ſome other favourite regions; ſo'that not a 
ſingle fowl is to be ſeen from the beginning of winter to 
the middle of February. 

Another ſea-fowl highly eſteemed in this iſland, is the | 
fulmer, which, the inhabitants ſay, furniſhes oil for the 
lamp, down for the bed, the moſt ſalubrious food, and the 
moſt efficacious ointment for healing wounds. It is of 
the ſize of an ordinary barn-door fowl, but its legs and 
wings are much longer. The back, wings, and tail are of 


a light grey; round the breaſt and neck of a lighter colour: 
his head is round, his neck ſhort and thick ; his bill is | 
; IF 


| 


of fiſh. Pieces of whale and feal 
Kildian will ſtand or fit on the very brink of this ſtupen- | in hi | 


| on his breaſt. This is done in the night, 
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moſt ravenous fowl, and feeds only on forrei 


they exert all their ſkill and dexterity to fave . . 
fulmer yields near 2 pint of this kquid ſabſtance, which 
drops out of the noſtrils of the fowl while warm, am 
.. 3s ONO EIN Ofthe 
themſelves every family has 2 great number : 
R I > 2 
e third ſpecies are the larie, which bei 
viſitants in February, 1 — 
gratulate each other on ſceing theſe harbingers of plenty 
and happineſs, and to divide the into parties made 
up of their ableſt fowlers. "The Bie in feze reſembles 2 
duck, though it is rather He i black 2bove, but 
the whole breaſt and belly whate, with acircle of the fame 
colour 1 the bill is black, and fharp at the 
point, egg beautifully variegated with 
white and red, an ar memo em * 
two are alike. This builds no neſt, and like fevers 
other ſpecies of water-fowl, Lys but one egg, which fic 
fixes in ſo nice a manner, that if once touched, one vil 
A 66 0s OI ROINS cake 
the fowls are ſurprized ſa as to ſtart in 2 
. 
Theſe are caught ing down 2 man with 
into the well-known — — each — 
broad piece of linen, or any thing white, fixed 
when the bird 
miſtaking an object fo conſpicuous for a part of the rack, 
endeayours to cling to it, and is immediately caught and 
diſpatched. Thus employed the fowler continues till 
the dawn, when making the woated ſignal by pulling the 
rope, his companions pull up, by another rope, the prey 
he has taken, which ſometimes confifts of four handed 
lavies, and then pull up the fowler, whom they carch for 
his courage and ity. 
They have alſo 2 great number of puſſins; and fe- 


V 


exterminate theſe gulls ; if one 
it puts their whole blood into a ferment. 7 or 
its eggs, though the Erpelt and 

affords, would be a moſt b 


itious action; they therefur: 
extract the meat out of the ſhell, and leaving it epi n 
the neft, the gull fits upon it till ſhe pines away- 


ery one of the natives of St. Kilda who is 
of a bit of land there, has 2 5 8 
rocks in which the fowls hatch. The divivioas ac mar 
with ſingular exactneſs, and the fmalleft cncroacument 
on 2 Se. Kildian's property in theſe rocks, is by an 20er 
cuſtom, ſeverely puniſhed. | | 12 
The whole body of this Lale people live ue f 
the inhabitants of à town ar city, their houſes beg = 
in rows forming a fizect - — 
built with ftone without either 3 
eight to nine feet high. All ther 
. two 2 by partition walls. — 
next the door, which 3 ———— 
cattle ftalled during the winter fealon ; the auer — 
for kitchen and bed- chamber. There are 1 , 
gious number of little cells difpericd over the — 
theſe conſiſt entirely of ſtones, and ia them thef 
their eggs and wild fowl. Tix 
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The men are ſtout and hardy, ſhort, thick, and clumſy; 
but are remarkably ſtrong, will carry heavy burtheris, 
and tug ät the oar for many hours, with an almoſt un- 
zminiſhed vigour: but the women are moſtly handſome : 
their complexions are freſh and lively, and their features 
and ar. . | 1 | 
11 — of the people is quite coarſe, and made 
fr warmth. All the colours known among them, till 
of late, were black, white, grey, and brown, the natu- 
l colours of their ſheep ; and yellow was their only 
artificial one. All the linen manufactured among them 
i; 2 mere trifle, and extremely coarſe : one holiday ſhirt 
will fatisfy the ambition of the greateſt beau among them ; 
and what they wear next their ſkin, on ordinary occa- 
bons, is made of wool. The weavers are but indiffer- 
ent workmen. - E man is the taylor and ſhoe-maker 
of his own family : all the leather in the iſland, and thoſe 
zexreſt to it, is tanned with the tormentil root, and done 


2 : | 
The St. Kildians ſpeak a corrupt dialect of the Galic, 
with a little mixture of the Norwegian: their manner of 


has an unconquerable liſping. 

8 people — extremely fond of muſic, whether 
yocal or inftrumental ; to a bad violin indifferently played 
they will dance with rapture, and even the old women 
vill bear a part itt theſe aſſemblies. They delight much 
in finging, and their voices are abundantly tuneful. The 
women, while cutting dowil the barley in the held, or 
ginding their corn with their hand-mills in the houſe, 
ze almoſt conſtantly employed that way; and the men, 
when pulling at the oar, exert all their ſkill in animating 
each other by ſinging ſome ſpirited ſongs adapted to the 
bufineſs in hand; and indeed d ſotwe bright ſparks of fire, 
and ſome e e of fancy, may be diſcovered in 
their otherwiſe I ſubjects h 


s hand- 
ki by the bards of St. Kilda, in their odes, are the 


the fair ſex, the heroic actions of their friends, their dex- 


their extraordinary vigour, ſkill, and conftancy while at 
the car; beſides the common topics of — M- advan- 
ges, and intellectual merit. | 5 
They all in general poſſeſs the virtue of hoſpitality in 
1 eminent degree, and behave with the utmoſt genero- 
ity, humanity, and reſpect, to the ftrangers who come 


among them. | 
ies are generally 


| They marry early, and their gallantries 
nocent : wb faſhionable elfewhere, if committed 
ler, are never unattended with infamy ; and, as Ta- 
atus obſerves of the ancient 
jet of vice; to debauch, or be debauched, is not 
called the way of the world.” Here wives with great 
potions never rule their huſbands : here a cruel ftep- 
rather never perſecutes her guiltleſs ſtep - ſon for the ſake 
a pelf: here the nuptial tie is always held ſacred. An 
boneſt deſire of preventing or I 


the inconveni- 
es of a fingle life, or pure difnterefied love, are the 
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pronouncing is very ſingular, for every man, woman, and 


beauty and accompliſhments of their favourites among 
ity in climbing rocks, their ſuperior {kill in fiſhing, | 


«© No one makes | 


ruling paſſions in the advances they make to matrimony; 
if a young ſcllow be poſteſſed of 2 fpade, rake, cre:); 
and fowling-rop=, he marries without the leaſt fear or 
ſolicitude, will maintain hbimfelf, his wife, and chil- 
dren, live contentedly on 2 ſmall ſpot of ground, and 

ay his rents to the proprictor's feward with barley and 


\ FF 


pa 
3 

Drunkenneſs is not yet introduced here; but the St. 
Kildians have a moſt violent pifien for tobacco. Thev 
buy an annual ſtore of this favourite plant from the 
ſteward ; which, in ſpite of their fondnefs for it, they muit 
manage with the moſt exact ds it is impoſſible 


Cconomy 
to procute 2 new ſupply; till the market of another yeir 


Chriſtianity was very early introduced 
| church was dedicated to 
Chrift, and called his temple. It was built of ſtone 
without any cement. It is twenty-four feet in length, 
and its breadth fourteen. This was in former times the 
principal place of worſhip in the iſland, and here they 
to bury their dead. At the diſtance of a mile 
from the is A which has an altar within, 
and ſome monkiſh cells without. The have fot 
n proteftants of the church of Scotland, and 
miniſter from thence is ſent ther. They are devour ; 
d Divine worſhip regularly every Sanday ; but, with 
ir virtues, make no ſcruple of Iying and uſing all 

of cunning to deceive the fteward, when he 
his annual vifat to receive a heavy tax they are 
to pay him in proportion to the ftock of various 
policſs; and, among other things, every ſe- 
every ſerenth fleece, and every ſeventh 
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proprietor is 2 gentleman named Norman 
anceftors have poſſeſſed the iiland for at 
years. He has given a leaſe of this 

every thing belonging to it, to a cadet 
family, for the yearly rent of about eleven 
is the perſon called the fteward, 
own rent can be made effectual, 
expence of fitting out a large High- 
land bring his gra 3 ber- 
NN ruff au 
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they firmly believe the exiftence and pro- 
igations of morality, righteoufnefſs, and 


man ſoul, the ob] 
and temperance. 
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SECT. I. 
Of IRELAND in general. 
Ins Situation, Extent, fir, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and 
Lakes. | 
HIS is a and in general a fertile iſland, ſeat- 


ed to the ſouth of the little iſles juſt deſcribed ; 
to the weſt of England and Scotland, from which it is 


divided by St. George's Channel, and a ftreight about 
| fifteen miles broad, which ſeparates it from part of Scot- 
land: it has the mouth of St. George's Channel on the 


ſouth ; and the great Atlantic ocean, which lies between 
it and the frozen region of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
or New Britain, in North America, on the weſt. Itis 
ſeated between the fifth degree ten minutes and the 


tenth degree thirty-ſeven miutes weſt longitude from | 
London, and between the fifty-firſt degree ſixteen mi- 


nutes and the fifty-ſifth degree fifteen minutes north 
latitude. It is allowed to be above half as large as England, 
and is two hundred and cighty-five miles ah Fairhead, 
the north point of Antrim, to Miſſenhead, the ſouth point 
of Cork, which is its greateſt length; but it is much in- 
dented on the ſouth-eaft by St. George's Channel; and on 
the weft and north by the Atlantic ocean, which renders 
its length very unequal. The greateſt breadth, which 


is from the eaſt part of Down to the weſt part of Mayo, 


is a hundred and fixty miles : but in the middle, from 
Dublin on the eaſt, to the weft of Gallway, it is only a 


The air is much the ſame with thoſe parts of England 
that lie under the ſame parallel; only in ſome parts it 
is more groſs and unhealthy, eſpecially to ſtrangers, on 
account of its many lakes, bogs, and marſhes ; but in 
this particular alfo it agrees with England; where the 
marſhes of Kent, Cambridgeſhire, and Suſſex, are at leaft 


equally unhealthful. It has been obſerved, that the air is 
| county, and after taking a northerly courſe, turns to the 


warmer in winter and cooler in ſummer than in En- 
gland, but the difference in this reſpect is not very 

eat. The air is alſo allowed to be more moiſt than in 
England; but this is probably true only of Dublin, and 
the other places near the ſea and the lakes, which occa- 
ſion more frequent rains. 


In general it is a level country, watered by many lakes 


and rivers, and the foil is in moſt places very good and 
fruitful ; even thoſe where the bogs have been drained 
are good meadow ground. Their paſtures feed prodigi- 
ous numbers of cattle ; but in ſeveral parts they are not 
fo large as in England, on which account a bounty has 
long been given for the importation of Engliſh bulls, and 
large ſtone-horſes, which have mended the breed. In- 
deed the far greater part of the land is uſed for grazing, 
whence they are enabled to ſupply the ſhips of all the 
European nations, particularly the Engliſh and Dutch, 
with beef and butter; but advantageous as this trade is, 
it is carried to an exceſs that is very prejudicial to Ire- 
land, as it cauſes agriculture to be neglected, which 
would employ many more hands, and prevent their being 
frequently obliged to purchaſe great quantities of corn 
from England ; from whence it is alſo not uncommon to 
purchaſe ſhip loads of potatoes, which in many places 
ſupply the want of bread. They alſo raiſe flax and hemp; 
and the gardens of Ireland produce all the fruits and ve- 
getables fit for the kitchen, that are to be found in 
Great Britain, though fine fruit is dearer there than in 


Eng and. 


It ought not to be omitted, now we are treating on the 
ſoil, that there are ſome bogs in this country ſo deep, as 
entirely to ſwallow up a man and horſe, who ſink an un- 
known depth, though they are covered with turf which 
ems to promile ſolid ground; however, roads have 


5 


| Tipperary, and 
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been made for horſes and carriages over 
bogs, by ranging rows of 
covered with earth, forms 
ſhakes under the feet of the paſſenger. 
bogs that have too ſtrong a cruſt of turf to be 
and are conſtantly paſſed in A 
quiver at every ſtep of the foot. 
The turf which grows 
off, dried, and 
coals are ſcarce. There are, 
excellent coal, and navi 


to convey it by ſea to Dublin, and all the other towns 


the coaſt. This country has iſe quarries | 
kinds of beautiful marble, alſo free-flone, * 
of hard white ſtone fit for full of ſhining per- 


ticles which glitter in the fun, fate ; with 
* and iron. 3 

e principal rivers of Ireland are the following : 
The Shannon, which riſes in Loch- g 
vince of Connought, which it divides from 
Munſter, and running from north to ſauth, 
ing ſeveral lakes, turns to the weft and 
Atlantic ocean, after a courſe of one hundred 
five miles. This river is-in parts wide 
and has within it ſeveral fine and fruitful iflands, 
fertile ſoil on both its banks: but it is not navieabl 
above fifty miles for ſhips, on account of 2 catzraQ, 

The Suir, the Neor, and the Barrow, riſe from branches 

of a mountain named Slicu-Bloom. The Suir has its 
ſource in the Branch called Bein-Duffe, in the county of 

making ſinſt, a fouth-caff, and then 2 
ſoutherly courſe for upwards of males, it turns to the 
north and afterwards to the eaſt, and at length unites its 
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ſtreams with the Neor and the Barrow. | 

| The Neor riſes out of the fame branch, 2nd tak- 

ng a ſouth-caſt courſe, unites its flxeam with the 
arrow. | 


The Barrow riſes out of the ſame mountain in Queen's 


ſouth, and before it arrives at Ro is joined by the Near, 
from whence it continues a ſoutherly courſe under the 
name of the river of Roſs, and being joined by the our, 
they all loſe themſelves in the ſea at the mouth of the har- 
bour of Waterford. CO = 

The Black-water, ſometimes called the Braad- waer, 
riſes out of a mountain in the county of Kerry, from 
whence being ſwelled with many fircams, it takes frlt 
ſoutherly, and then an courſe, till 3 - 
turning ſuddenly to the ſouth, it purſucs that it 
falls K the — of Youghall. There are ſereral ot 
rivers in Ireland called the Black-water, one of vbich 
falls into the Boyne, another into the Shannon, aud . 
ther in the county of Wexford, falls into the fea. 

The river Bann, famous for its pearl fiſhery, but mat 
ſo for its ſalmon, ariſes from the mountains in the coun? 
of Down, from whence it flows northward, and att 7 
courſe of about thirty miles, falls into the Lab called 
Lough-neagh, and paſſing through it, continnes ifs cru 
to the north, dividing the counties of Antrim 2nd Lan. 
donderry, and falls into the fea a little to the forte ve 
of Colerain. | | = 

The Lee riſes out of a lake in the county of Cox : 
taking an eaſterly courſe of about twenty-fox a-"=5 ＋ 
larged by its receiving ſeveral rivers and rivals; ay 
length paſſing by Cork, it diſcharges itſelf in the f 

The Liffey is only remarkable for having ths ee 
polis of the kingdom ſeated oa its banks, it bers © 
wiſe an inconſiderable ſtream. It riſes in the tt 
of Wicklow, and making a circling courſe throws) 
county and the counties of Kildare and oy 
charges itſelf into Dublin bay, a little below =, 
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Lough-neagh is ſomewhat of an oval form, but indent- 
el on every fide. It is eſteemed the lake in Ireland, 


e- running ſores on thoſe who bathe in it 


More . may 
ar, properly be called inlets of the ſea; among theſe 
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and is exceeded by few in Europe; it being 
long from mags. point to the ſouth- 

miles from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, 
2 twelve broad at a medium. Within theſe di 
ns 15 not included a ſmall lake called Lough-beg, 
Litle-lake, which is joined to the north-weſt end 
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8 1 communicates its benefits to five 
counties, Armagh, Tyrone, I » Antrim, 
and Down; the latter of -which it only touches by a ſmall | 
point on the ſouth-eaſt fide. It receives — — 
mers, four of leſſer note, and ſeveral brooks ; yet has but 
Ap out-let to dif j 
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te are a conſiderable number of 
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hand; there are few countries to which leſs benefits 


. an. 
ariſe from trade; but theſe harbours will be mentioned in 
0 ſcveral provinces and counties of this 


treating- of the 
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lee, of boch ſexes are tall, hand- 
rann. ee, and gemecl ; but this is far from being a c 
teriſſic af that nation, fince a fill greater number are de- 
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, ts, and are as clumſy 
and have as c features as the 

r nations. The men are bold, hardy, 
* in true bravery and manly 
who are well-bred have an affured 
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Engliſh ; who are too 
which is neceſſary to 


| 


the other generally a fund of -Na= 
ture, and | Arcs eh 22 | 
hoſpitality. | children are leſs 
attended to in their education, then they ly are in 
thoſc of people of the middle rank in England ; and hence 


2 for truth, and other faults, are too 
* a to take root in ther ductile minds; thoſe 
at leaſt of the lower clafs have been frequently charged 
ing little or no regard to the facrednefs of an 
tions often ariſe from trivial 

in the meaner trades, if any thing 
each of his journeymen 

it, by handing the Bible or 
for a drunken fellow, when 


to take up his maſs-book, 

enter a public-houſe for a 

ons are ſeldom kept; and thus 

familiar, all idea of the aw- 

is entirely loſt, and the unhappy 

wretch i the fake of the ſmalleſt profit, to 

practiſe in 2 udicature he has too often 

performed at home. bs 4 notwithſtanding this, there 

are in Ireland many perſons of the ſtricteſt integrity, hu- 
manity, virtue, and honour. 


for want of genius, 


| termed a nation 


of 
Locke, Sir Richard Steel, Dean Swift, &c. 
ancient habit of the Iriſh was 2 doublet and cloſe 
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ſhoulders, and underneath a long gown ; and both men 


and women had a kind of ſhoe without a heel made ol 4 


half tanned leather, called a brogue: but at preſent all 
| neliſh a 


forts of perſons conform. to th Engliſh grefs, except“ 
the brague, which is worn by ths Jen in the country 
and ſometimes the caddah. Hut it is very common ff 
the loweſt of the people to wear neither any fort of tb 


nor ſtockings, except when they are dreſſed: particular 
when they travel on foot, they uſually walk without their 
ſhoes and ftockings, which they put on before they enter 
any town, and pulling them off when they haye-left it, 
put them in their pocket. This they alledge keeps theit 
feet cool, and prevents their loſing their time by pick? 
their way through the dirt, or going round: to 5 ape 
croſſing a rivulet. a Std e 
The Iriſh tongue bears ſome affinity to the Welch and 
Erſe; and all three are ſuppoſed by fome to be only 
different dĩalects of the ſame language, more particularly 
the firſt and the laſt. Some of the [ith chapaditrs' a 
different from ours; however, very few of thoſe U 
ſpeak the language very fluently, are able either to write, 
3 to read it. Baſineſs is principally tranſacted in 
Engliſh, and in the grea 


norant of the Iriſh tongue. IO SEO 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Ireland is the fatne as in 
England. The church is under the Freer of four 
archbiſhgps, namely, the archbiſhop of Armagh, who Has 
the title of primate of all Ireland; the archbifhop of 
Dublin, who is ftiled primate of Ireland; 4 
Caſhel and Tuam. Under theſe, four arct 
nineteen biſhops; namely, under Armagh are the biſhops 
of Meath, Clogher, Down, Kilmore, Dromore, Raphoe 
and 
| biſhops of Kildare, Offory and Ferns. Under the arch- 
biſhop of Caſhel, the biſhops of Limerick, Waterford, 
Cork, Cloyne, and Killaloe. Under the archbiſhop of 
Tuam, Elphin, Clonfert, and Killala. Theſe ſeveral 
have their deans, and other dignitaries, Ky es > 
eath, which has neither dean, chapter, nor cathedral ; 
but the archdeacon is the head officer of the dioceſe, the 
affairs of which are tranſacted by a fynod in the nature 
of a chapter, who have a common ſeal, which, by a vote 
; 2 the majority, is annually lodged in the hands of one of 
_ the body. „ 8 
Difſenters of all denominations are tolerated in Ireland, 
particularly Preſbyterians, Independants, Baptiſts, and 
Quakers. But the far more numerous body are the Pa- 
pitts, who have their biſhops and other dignitaries like the 
eſtabliſned church; but neither they, nor the inferior 
clergy of that communion, have any other revenues than 
the voluntary contributions of the Jaity. It is ſuppoſed 
that throughout Ireland there are about eight Papiſts to 
one Proteſtant ; but in the capital the diſproportion is only 
as four to one. a 2 5 


univerſity, and ſeveral free- ſchools erected for the edu- 
cation of youth; and for promoting the principles of real 
Chriftianity among the poor Popiſh natives of Ireland, 
and enuring them from infancy to induſtry, and obedience 
to their ſovereign, is inſtituted the incorporated ſociety 
for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant working ſchools. 
With reſpect to the conſtitution of the Iriſh govern- 
ment, it is nearly the ſame with that of England. The 
power of the lord lieutenant, who 8 king, is 
in ſome meaſure reſtrained, and in 'others enlarged, ac- 
cording to the king's pleaſure, of ithe*exigencies of the 
times. On his entering-upon this honourable office, his 
letters patent are publicly read in the council chamber ; 
2nd having taken the uſual oath before the lord chancellor, 
the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered 
into his hands, and he is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, 
attended by the lord chancellor, the members of the privy 
council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a ferjeant 
at mace, and other officers of ſtate, and he never appears 
publicly without being attended by a body of horſe-guards. 
Hence with reſpect to his authority, his train and ſplendor, 
there is no viceroy in Chriſtendom that comes nearer the 
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mantle, or a blanket called a caddah, oyer their head and f of 's of th 
| treaſurer,” and fork of the 


* 4 
kirly | royal 


| council, . pad e great 
turned. 1 | 2 


t towns the chief traders are de- of 
ſcended from the Engliſh and Scots, and are intirely ig 
e eee eee LO, e, 


J thoſe of 
ſhops are 


- Under the archbiſhop of Dublin, che p 


every dioceſe 
to a court of ſpecial delegates 


of the peace, appointed by the king's: 
the ſeveral counties, to preſerve the 


chief 
i former] 


y 
of the people, but is now nominated by the chick 


made in England, are ſo numerous, that it cannot be ex. 
 fituation, extended coaſts, commodious harbours, bass, 


For the promotion of learning in Ireland, there is one 


SHA!!! ! 


barons; Judges, and gentler 
appvint: Fl: 221d. 2497 nile 
The parliament here, as 


Tupreme cburtz which 
The ldus ate made in 


which bünd the kia 


0 three red 
For the tegular diſtribution! of 30 


a6 well 45 in Englanit; 


8 
ſubardinate uten 
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On re ene ores 
peace in the place 


where they reſide; and alſo high and petty conſtables, and 
other officers, inſtituted for the ſame purpoſe: but the 
officer" of every county is the high ſheriff,” who wa 
choſen in the county court by the ſuffrage 


governor. - ol 10:95:40 8 Wh -- 50 | 
With reſpect to the trade of Ireland, the diſcourage- 
ment laid upon it by the act of navigation and other laws 


pected it ſhould flouriſh to ſuch a degree as its 


and rivers, ſeem to promiſe ; a dif t that will 
ever continue, till the Engliſh ſhall become ſenfible that 
it is for their intereſt to allow Ireland a free trade, which 
will probably be one time or other the caſe, as it will he 
for the advantage of both kingdoms ; fince this ol 
enable Ireland to pay greater taxes, and the wealth of 
that country muſt in a meaſure center in ti. 
The chief exports of Ireland conſiſt of linen cloth and 
yarn, lawns and cambricks, which are manufactured © 
great perfection, and exported to conſiderable _— 
the Engliſh laws giving great ei ents (9 * 
branch of trade, which, with a ſew exceptions, . 
ſaid to be the ſource of all the wealth of Iieland- 


theſe may be added wool and woollen yarn cxpan= 
England only; beef, pork, hides, ſome 

leather, calf-ſkins dried, great quantities of _—_ 
tallow, candles, ox and cow horns, ox hair, db 
quantity of lead, copper ore, I menus = 
ſkins, and furr, otter-ſkins, goat-ſkins, ſalmon, be 


other particulars. Wool and yarn 
exported only to England; but from the e 
all hazards are run to ſend them by ſtealth. to trade ; 200 


the great detriment of the Engliſh w_ 


-rnccur and majeſty of a king. He has a council compoſed 
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chaps the beſt method of preventing it for the future 5 
vould be to reſtore the woollen manufacture to Ireland, 
leaſt in the coarſe branches of it, and to make it the in- 
creſt of the Iriſh to employ their wool at hom. 
The Iriſh, fl nding the diſcouragement ie! $ laid on 
yer woollen"mandfaCtures, import from England con- 
able quantities of - broad-eloth, which they certainly 
nieht make at home; alſo all kinds of groceries, 'coals, 
aſs, bard ware, and 4 great number of other particulars; 
beſdes 2 conſiderable quantity of wine from France, 
and Portugal. FE 4 a. 2 — OP xi 25:46 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with obſerving, that 
lrdand is divided into four provinces, which, e ee ; 
the ſouth; are Munſter,” Leinſter, Connaught, and 
Viſter; the firſt and laſt of which extend from one ſea to 
the other. 039091858 HTS! EGG MG ESE RIM 
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the Province of Munſter, containing the Countles of Cork, , 
Miel. Taperary, Seit, and Kerry ;' their Situa- 
(tm, Extent, Bra, n, and rivapal Towns, -; | 


HE province of Munſter is. bounded on the eaſt arid 
|  fouth-eaſt by the province of Leinſter and St. 
George's Channel, on the fouth and well by the Atlantic 
dean, and on the north by the provinces of Connaught 
nd Leinſter. It extends a hundred and thirty miles in 
length from Waterford haven in St. George's Channel to 
the weſt point in Kerry, and a hundred and twenty in 
breadth from the north parts of Tipperary to Baltimore 
in Cork; but from Baltimore to the north parts of Kerry 
it is only fixty-eight miles. The circumference, includ- 
ing the great windings and turnings, is above fix hun- 
ded miles. MET AC | e 
It is divided into five counties, namely, Cork, Water- 
ford, Limerick, Kerry, and Clare, which are ſubdivided 
into fifty-two baronies, containing one archbiſhoprick 
and five biſhopricks, ſeven market-towns, eighty pariſhes, 
aud twenty-five boroughs. © PS 
Itenjoys a mild, temperate air, and has many excellent 
bays, havens, and good towns. The ſoil is in ſome parts 
| hilly and woody, mixed with wild, ſolitary mountains; 
but the vallies are adorned with pleaſant meadows and 
corn- fields. Its principal commodities are cattle, wood, 
wool, and fiſh, eſpecially herrings and cod. 
Cork was formerly a kingdom, and contained all the 
country between Liſmore and Brandon-hills, in Kerry, 
where it faces Deſmond to the weſt, and includes a part 
of it. It is bounded on the eaſt by Waterford ; on the 
welt by Kerry, and St. George's channel ; on the north 
by Limerick; and on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the 
Atlantic ocean and St. George's channel, The form is 


It is divided into fifteen baronies, and is partly woody 
and mountainous, and partly fenny; yet it has many 
good towns, and abounds in fine rivers and good har- 
bours : the inhabitants are induſtrious, and the county is 

rich and populous. A coppet mine has been diſco- 
vered near Cork. This county gives the title of earl to 
the noble family of Boyle, and ſends twenty - ſix members 


urgefſes for each of the following towns: the city of 
rk, Youghal, Kinſale, Bandon-bridge, Moyallow, Bal- 
timore, Clougwikelty, Shareville, Catlemartyr, Middle- 
town, Rathcormach, and Doneraile. | 
— principal places in this county are the fol- 
Youghal, a conſiderable ſea-port, ſeated at the mouth 
; the Broadwater, is not very large, but is walled 
rs and divided into two parts. The upper part, 
0 ich extends to the north, and is the largeſt, has a 
2 within the town, and a little abbey without the 
a 1 he lower part towards the ſouth has another 
ar 8 The convenience of the harbour, its good quay, 
= fertility of the adjacent country, draw ſo many 
vg ants to it, that the town is pretty populous and 
lt has in particular a good fiſhery ; but before 


Sh-water. 


broad. Large ſhips 
Sage, bue ſmaller veſſe 


| mirable harbour, and a 


very irregular both in length and breadth. = 


to parliament, namely, two knights for the ſhire, and two 
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ſaid to contain above 
chiefly inhabited by E 
duſtry, have ſo far improved their eſtates, and their trade, 


Ahern ove hundred bouſes, 
1h Proteſtants, who, by their in- 


that it is eſteemed the richeſt city in Ireland next to” 
Dublin. It ſtands about ſeven miles up the river from 
the ſea, where the mouth of the harbour is two miles 

enerally ride at a place called Paſ- 
f | s come quite up to the quay. This 
15 the chief port for merchants in 8 and there 
is, perhaps, more beef, butter, and „ ſhipped off 
here; than in all the other ports of Ireland put together. 

ence there is à great reſort of ſhips to this port, particu- 
larly of thoſe bound from England to Jamaica, 
and all the Carribbee Iſlands, which put in here to victual 
and complete their lading. This city, with its liberties, 
is about three miles round, and forms à county of itſelf. 
It has two gates, one to the north, and the other to the 
ſouth: - The cathedral and the red are on the ſouth 
ſide of the town ; St. Francis's abbey and Shandon church 
on the north ſide. Here is alfo a ſuppoſed to 
have been built by the Danes, and to have been at firſt” 
uſed by them as a watch- tower; and near the river is 2 
cuſtom-houſe and ſtore- houſe. * | 
Five miles below Cork, the channel of the river divid- 
ing, forms a large and pleaſant iſland, on which are ſeveral 


villages.” © 
EKinſale is a neat, handſome, populous, and rich town, 
ſeated in a fruitful ſoil, near the mouth of the river Bann, 
a hundred andeighteen miles from Dublin. It has an ad- 
bay, with a light-houſe upon 
a peninſula, called the Old Head of Ki which forms 
the bay, and guides the ſhips in the night to the mouth 
of the river. | There is a bar before the port, but the pilots 
find from three and a half to four fathoms water in the 
ſhoaleſt place upon the bar at low-water, ſo that ſhips of 
any burthen ' may go over it when the tide is up; and 
even at the quay, where is the cuſtom-houſe, is twenty 
feet water. —_ 105 rec ang the ſecond town in the 
county ; many ſhips belonging to it ; and great quantities 
of root afe exporeed — to H 
France, and the Engliſh iflands in the Weſſ-Indies. 
Within two miles from the quay, below the town, are 
two very ſtrong forts, one on each fide of the river, almoſt 
oppoſite, which effectually ſecure the harbour from all 
attacks by ſea: the town is alſo ſo fortified with 
lines and out-works, as to be ſafe from any ſudden 
by land. It gives the title of baron to the anticnt family 
of Courcy. re | | 
Cape Clear is an iſland ſo called from its Cape, where 
is a caſtle for the ſecurity of ſhips, which take ſhelter 
under its cannon ; for it is far advanced into the fea, 
and is of great advantage from its being an opening to 
the ſouth coaſt, whence, in war-time, there are ; 
ſome men of war ſtationed to cruize and the coaft 
free from privateers ; this being the ſouthermoſt iſland, 
as Mizen-head to the weft is the ſouthermoſt land of Ire- 
land. Between this and the mouth of the Shannon are 
innumerable bays and creeks, harbours, and roads for 
ſhipping. . 
The” county of Waterford is ſo ſurrounded by the 
Blackwater, the Suir, and the ſea, that it forms 2 pe- 
ninſula. To | | | 
It is divided on the eaſt by its haven from the 
of Wexford, in the province of Leinſter ; on the ſouth it 
is bounded by the ocean ; on the weſt by the county of 
Cork; and on the north by the river Suir, which ſepa- 
rates it from Tipperary and Kilkenny. It extends 
ſix miles in length, and twenty-four in breadth : though 
in ſome places it is pleaſant and fertile, yet for the moſt 
part it is mountainous, and has a very indifferent ſoil. It 
is ſubdivided into ſix or ſeven baronies, and, as well as 
Wexford and Shrewſbury, gives the title of earl to 
the antient and noble family of Talbot. It fends ten 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, 
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the harbour is a bar, which can only be paſled at 


much to the wind. 


ort, and on the weſt fide | 
are likewiſe a block-houſe and ſtore-houſe on the ſouth 


of Cork. _ 


of viſcount to the 1 
ſeated on the river Broadwater, thirteen 


gives the tirle 
Liſmore is 
miles from 


and is adorned with the chief ſeat 
and Burli which has a noble 
and has 2 


ſouth by 


This county is ſubdivided into fourteen baronics, and has 
four „with ſeveral other market towns. It 


mountainous and 


land ; but the is 
part is very r 


Caſhel, the only city of this county, 
archbiſhop, ſtands eighty miles ſouth-weſt 
The cathedral is fituated without the city, on 
rocky hill: but the height of its ſituation 
In the ec * is 
at which, it is ſaid, every new ki 
be publicly proclaimed. The city 
viſcount to the family of Moore, but is 
Is a place of no conſequence. | | 

Clonmeil is a rich, populous, neat, and pretty ſtrong 
town, ſeated on the Suir, on the borders of Waterford, 
twelve miles from Caſhel, and cighty-two from Dublin. 
It is walled round, and has barracks for two 
horſe. It is the county town, and has a fine court-houſe 
and jail. 

Carrick is alſo a fine town on the ſame river, and has 
barracks for horſe. It ſtands ten miles from Clonmel, 
and had one of the ſeats of the late duke of Ormond, with 
one of the fineſt parks in the world. 

The county of Kerry is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt 
by the county of Cork, and on the-weſt by the Atlantic 
ocean, extending fixty miles in length, and forty-ſeven 
in breadth. Ir is ſubdivided into eight baronies, and 
ſends eight members to parliament, namely, two for the 


of an 
Dublin. 
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1 and is a thrivi 
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| | miles from Dublin. it bas 


| Eaft-Meath, Weſt-Meath, Lon 


a woody mountainous country, but; 
bay of the ſame 
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for trade, is walled round, * is the chief market 
of the county, as alſo the moſt weſterly town of note in 


Iceland, runs twenty-eight miles up the country, is the 
3 runs ee . 4" +25 veg ng TI 
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alt 


rrus province is waſhed em thefouth:and 
L fea, and is much indented by 


circuit, including the tur and windings, — 2 
at about three hundred and . 
This province is divided into the counties of Lowth, 


the King's county, the Queen's county, Wicklow, Ca- 
therlogh, Kilkenny, and Wexford ; containing ni 
baronies, and nine hundred and twenty-ſix pariſhes, 
one a op and three biſhops, with forty-ſeven par- 
liamentary boroughs. The market-towns, and other 
e trade, amount to ſixty-thre. 


are a diſtinct county, it ſends ten members to 1 
namely, two for the county, and two for each of the * 
lowing boroughs, Atherdee, Carlingford, Dundalk, 
Dunleer, It is fruitful in corn and paſture. The ply 
of moſt note, as they lie from north to ſouth, 2 

which follow. . Ire 

Carli „which has one of the beft harbours in 

land, is ſeated on the ſouth fide of a large bay of its o 
name, where the road is exceeding good quite to — 
is alſo the harbour, which has room for the whole on 
navy of Great Britain, ſince it extends three leagues * 


the country, is two miles broad where 
has from ten to twenty fathoms water. 


county, and two for each of. the boroughs of Dingle, 
Tri alley, and Ardfert. 8 


indeed, acroſs the mouth of the main port or bay, 
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Dundalk is ſeated on a large open bay, but its haven 


ſo ſhallow at low water, that may \ over it 
in ſhod. It is ſeated forty miles from Dublin, and was 
formerly walled and defended with fortifications, but 1s 
now an open place; it is the county town, and has 2 
good market. It has a manufaftory of cambricks, which 
5 brought to great perfection, and corn is frequently 
ſent from this port to Dublin. An infirmary has been 


lately erected here. Near the town are ſeveral falt works, 


bwlt town, is very 
is divided into two 


» a ach 
« Kildare and Dublin; and on the welt by 


into eighteen GO and fix boroughs, 

members each to parliament, beſides thoſe for the county; 

Sk we Trim, Athboy, Navan, Kells, Duleck, and 
xoath. 

This is a plain, fruitful, pleaſant, and populous county, 
which feeds many herds of cattle, and abounds. in corn. 
I gives the title of earl to the family of Brabazon. 

he principal town in this county is Trim, which has 
2 {mall market on the It had formerly a caftle, 
and was walled. It ftands twenty-three miles from 
Dublin. This and the town of Navan have cach of them 
barracks for a troop of horſe. 

The county of Weſt-Meath is thus called from its 
being ſituated to the weſt of the former, and extends weſt 
w the Shannon, which parts it from Roſcommon : it 
afo lies between on the North, 2nd King's- 
wunty on the ſouth. According to ſome it extends forty 
miles in length, and twenty in breadth, while others ſay 
that it is only thirty miles either way. It contains 
minen baron ies, and ſends ten members to parlament, 
namely, two knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes each 
de. Mullingar, Fore, Athlone, and Killbeggzn. It gives 

4 of earl to the family of Nugent. 

lullingar, which lies in the center, is forty miles 

m Dublin, and is a market-town of conſiderable note, 
With barracks for a troop of horſe. This is the head of 

county by act of parliament, and here the ſcfhons of 

county are held. | 
Athlone is ſeated about fifty miles from Dublin, on the 
ns of the Shannon, over which it has 2 bridge, which 


eads into the county of Roſcommon, in which is part of | 


de town, and is defended 7 
ae 2 caſtle. It is 2 place of 
muede ſtrength. ir woke frac the key of Con- 
the 4; 7 General Giakle, for the valour he fh-wed at 
ge of this town, was erected carl of Athlone, by 
94 


ern 4 | boy 
et deep at low water, and two | king Wales, and the title is fill enjoyed by his 


| The county of Longford is bounded on the eaft and 
fouth by Weft-Meath ; on the weſt by the Shannon, 
which feparates it from Roſcommon ; vn the north-weſt 
by Leitrim; and on the north by Cavan: extending 


1 in length, and ſixteen in breadth: 
It is fubdivided into fix baronics, and contains twenty- 
four pariſhes, four boroughs, and ſends ten members to 
namely, two for the county, and two for each 
of the : Longford, Granard, Laneſ- 


fenny paſtures, yetis inthe maina rich and pleaſant country, 


and has feveral lakes, which abound with fiſh. The 


and Laneſborough. 


ſtands on the banks of the Camlin, and is 


the capital of the county. It has a caſtle and barracks 
for 2 troop of horſe. . | $7" 354 
Laneſborough is alſo ſeated on the Shannon, is ſixty- 
fax miles from Dublin, and has alſo barracks. It gives 
title of viſcount to the family of Butler. 
The county of Dublin is bounded on the eaſt by St: 
| George's channel; on the ſouth by the river Bray; 
which parts it from Wicklow ; on the weſt by the 
county of Kildare; and on the north by Eaft Meath 
and _ river Nanny. Its extent from north 
to is twenty fix miles, and from eaſt to weſt 
fifteen. | 
It is divided into fix baronies, and ſends ten members 


city of Dublin, two for its univerfity, two for the borough 
of Swords, and two for that of Newcaſtle. | 
parts are but little cultivated, being ſome- 


Dublin is pleafantly ſeated at the mouth of the little 
river Liffey, in the fifty-fifth degree twelve minutes 
north Latitude, and in the fixth degree fifty - five minutes 
welt longitude, our miles to the weſt of Hollyhead 
in Wales, and two hundred and ſixty- eight to the north- 
weſt of London. This is the mart and center of com- 
merce for the whole kingdom, excepting ſuch ports 
as are eminent ſome particular branch of trade ; 

its harbour is fo far from being commodious 
that it has a bar at its mouth, fo that ſhips of great 
burthen venture in; nor can thoſe which are 
able to paſs the bar, come up loaded to the quay, they 
being obliged to lic at Poolbeg, three miles below Dublin, 
and to deliver their goods by lighters. Great pains and 
Expence have, however, been bettowed in order to render 
this bay as ſaſe and commodious as poſhble : banks faced 


with ftone have been extended for a conſiderable length 


on both fides, and particularly, a new wall has been 
lately built on the fouth. By theſe means, a great extent 
of End which uſed to be overflowed every high tide, has 
been taken from the bay, in order to render the harbour 
deeper; and to prevent ſhips leaving the proper channel, 
2 durable row of piles has been fixed, between which 
ſhips may fail in the utmoſt ſecurity. 

The caftle of Dublin, which thirty years ago was an 
ancient ſtructure, conſiſting of ſeveral round towers of 
ftone, mouldering into ruins, has been rebuilt in a 

i manner; and contains many ſtately apart- 
ments. Before it is a handfome area, with a very 
fine ftreet, leading down to Effex bridge, which has 
been lately rebuilt after the model of that at Weſtminſter, 
thouzh the Liffey, over which it is extended, is not more 
than one fourth as broad as the Thames. Juſt below the 
i on the ſouth fide of the river, is a very noble 
Cuſtom houſe, with the front ſupported by pizzzas. 

Before it is 2 handſome and ſpacious quay, with con- 
venicncies for landing of - Beſides the bridge juſt 
mentioned, there are ſeveral others of ſtone; but theſe 
are not worthy of a particular deſcription. 
To the caftward of the caftle is a ſpacious area, on one 


fide of which is the parliament houſe, the front of which 


is ſupported by very lofty columns ; thete are extended 
on each fide in the wings, 


"Theſe co ums nf. almoſt to the top of the building, which 


towns, 
| borough, and St. Johnftown. It has ſome bogs and 


to parliament, namely, two for the county, two for the 


which reach to the ftreer. 


5 7 P i is 


| 
| 
. 


was founded by queen Elizabeth in 1591, and made an 


Chriſt- church, though it wasdedicate 


tenant and lords juſtices always go in ſtate, on ſolemn 


fine Corinthian column, bearing on the top a phœnix in 
the flames, erected by the earl of Cheſterfield when lord 


1 A SYSTEM OF 


is terminated by a very large and grand entablature, | 
2 to want „ which if adorned; with 


# ' render the building compleat, 
ich it ſeems unfiniſhed 5 though it 


the parliament houſe is Trinity college, which is 


pero by that princeſs. Its revenue has been ſince 
fed by ſeveral donations. The building conſiſts of 
two ſquares, one behind the other: in the firſt is a noble 
library, The univerſity has alſo an claboratoty, and a 
and curioſities relating to 
' mummy remarkably perfect. All 


Near the- other fide of the area, behind the houſes 
which front the parliament houſe, is the round church, 
which in the inſide is very beautiful, it being covered 
with a dome, and adorned with a great deal of carved 
work and gilding. The form of this rotunda has a 
7 pleaſing effect, and its elegant decorations render it 

il more agreeable to the eye of the beholder. 
Ar a ſmall diſtance to tbe ſouth, is St. Stephen's Green, 
2 very fine ſquare, in which are many noble buildings, 
and a large area in the middle, This affords a very 


pleafant walk, a mile in circuit. 
Among the churches, the cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Patrick, is a fine old Gothic ſtructure, famous for its 
curious workmanſhip within, arched roof, and high 
fleeple, and alſo for its moyeable pulpit, which till the 
people are ſeated, and divine ſervice is ready to begin, 
fands in a corner of the chureh; but to the ſurprize of 
the ſtranger, is removed into the great iſle frequently 
without being obſerved ; and he ſees a miniſter in the 
pulpit, where a minute or two before was an open 
ſpace. - To this church belong a dean, a chanter, 'a 
chancellor, a treaſurer, two archdeacans, and twenty-two | 
In the heart of the city is 282 church, called 
to the Holy Trinity. 
This is a handſome ſtructure in the inſide, but it has 
nothing remarkable without. Thither the lord lieu- 


2 though there is a chapel belonging to the 
Among the other churches there are ſeveral very beauti- 
ful ſtructures. 5 | i 
At the weſt end of the town are the Barracks, which 
are very handfome and extenſive ſtone buildings, raiſed | 
upon an eminence, and ranged in ſeveral froats and wings, 
joined together, with a very beautiful proſpect of the 
open country before it, A neat chapel, with a ſteeple, 
has been lately added, where divine ſervice is duly 
performed, | 
Alittle beyond the Barracks is the Phœnix- park, which 
conſiſts of a pleaſing variety of hills and vales, is planted 
with trees, and ſtocked with deer. A commodious road 
extends through it to the ring, where it encircles a very 


lieutenant of Ireland, Hither a train of the nobility and 
gentry go in their coaches on the fine ſummer evenings, 
and make a very ſplendid appearance, there being fre- 
quently two hundred coaches and upwards, many of them 
drawn by fix horſes, with the ſervants of the greateſt 
number of them in rich liveries; theſe coaches are drove 
round the ring, as was formerly the cuſtom in Hyde- 
park : and as there is room for ſeveral coaches to go a- 
breaſt, perſons frequently converſe together through the 
windows. In the pak there are alſo very handſome 
ſeats for thoſe who walk. | a 

Oppoſite the Barracks, on the other ſide of the river 
Liffey, at a conſiderable diſtance, ſtands the Royal Hoſ- 
pital, founded by king Charles II. a very noble ſtructure, 
in which there are apartments for old and diſabled ſol- 
diers, five hundred of whom are maintained here, with 
their officers, much after the manner of Chelſea. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the above edifice is Stephens's 


| Dublin, and contains about a hundred and fixty boys. 
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lady, for che cure of Al ſick and wounded perſbns 1. 
are objects of charity. This is a neat and ei _ 
tare, 7 ln endowed with a er 

© Near it is the hoſpital for 1diots and lunatics, enge 
in purſuance of the will of the lte dean Swift, e. 


tation of which the Lying: in- hoſpitals in the c;:; 
One of the moſt conſiderable of the charitable found: 
tions of this city is the Poor-houſe, .in which 2 * 
number of old and decayed perſons are maintained 15 
fants are alſo received, brought up, educated, and inured 
to labour. The girls in particular are taught to ſpin 
and the boys to dreſs flax. The Blue-coat-hoſpital and 
for educating, maintaining, and putting out apprentice; 
to trades or fea-fervice the ſons of the reduced citizens af 


Tube city is governed by a lord ma who 1 
a conſiderable ſum to enable 8 the dg 


of his office, and wears a collar of SS. and by twenty-four 


| aldermen. Every third year the city and its ſuburbs are 


ſurveyed by the lord mayor and the twenty-four corpora- 
rations, which are, 1. The merchants, 2. The taylor, 
3. The ſmiths, 4. The barber ſurgeons, 5. The bakers, 
6. The butchers, 7. The carpenters, 8. The fhce- 
makers, 9. The ſadlers, 10. The cooks, 11. The tan- 
ners, 12. The tallow-chandlers, 13. The ſkinners and | 
glovers, 14. The weavers, 15. The ſheer-men and 
dyers, 16. The gold-ſmiths, 17. The coopers, 18. The 
felt-makers, 19. The ftationers, cutlers, and paper- 
ſtainers, 20. The bricklayers. and plaſterers, 21. The 
curriers, 22. The hoſiers, 23. The brewers and malt- 
ſters, 24. The joiners and wainſcoters. - All theſe ſere- 
ral companies, upon this occaſion, vie with each other in 
making a ſplendid appearance, and ſeveral of them have 
very fne pageants, conſiſting of large and beautiful car- 
riages, in which are exhibited ſome remarkable particu- 
lars, or circumſtances, relating to. the company to which 
they belong. Thus, in that belonging to the flationers, 
of whom the printers make a part, is ſometimes a print- 
ing preſs, in which. men work off a poem in praiſe of 
printing, and throw off every ſheet to the mob: the 
weavers work at the loom : the ſmiths have their Venus 
and Vulcan: the furriers a man dreſſed in (kins ; and the 
upholſterers one in feathers. | 7 

We now come to the county of Kildare, which bas 
thoſe of Dublin and Wicklow on the eaſt, the Kings 
and Queen's counties on the weft, Catherlogh on the 
ſouth, and Eaſt-Meath on the north; extending twenty- 
three miles from eaſt to weſt, and thirty-ſeven from north 
to ſauth ; but both are very unequal, it running in à f- 
row flip between the counties of Dublin and Wicklon, 
and between the latter and Queen s- county. 

This is an open, pleaſant, and plentiful county, 2“ 
bounding in corn and paſturage; and is well watered by 
the Barrow, Liffey, and other rivers. It is divided into 
ten baronies, gives the title of marquis to the noble i 

mily of Fitzgerald, and ſends ten members to parliamens 
namely, two for the county, and the ſame number 
each of the following towns, Kildare, Naas, Harriſtown, 
and Athy. #4 | ital of 
Naas is the county town, but Kildare is the 55. 
the county. It is ſeated twenty-ſeven miles from 
lin, and is the ſee of a biſhop. It is 2 pref 1 the 
town, and has ſome trade, Near it is a plain cal 12 
Curragh, large enough for a camp of ten thouſan 1 
in which is a celebrated courſe, where are frequent 
The King's county was formerly called Ofial Fo 
had its preſent name in honour of Philip of opts ile 
Mary's huſband. It is bounded on the eaſt 3 * 
on the ſouth by Tipperary and the Queen 2 
the weſt by part of Tipperary and Galloway, from 


hoſpital, founded by Dr. Stephens and his ſiſter, a maiden 


th 
laſt it is ſeparated by the Shannon; and on the or” 
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; ſous and well 


. ²˙ TOTO. 


1 eaſt to welt 3.1 


| for the county, 


by weſt-Meath. According to ſome authots it is thirty- 
but, acgording to others, is forty-eight 
miles in length, 4 d fourteen in breadth ; however, it is 
ul unequal -both ways, and runs a e er flip 
1 ra an ucen S- COUNT "Wy t is A pu- 
N A country, divided into 458 Fa. 
and ſends ſix members to parliament, namely, two 
, two for Philipltown, and two for Ba- 

175 | 


lipſtown, or Kingſtown, is the capital of che coun- 


jonies, 


and is 
larracks for a company of foot, and gives title of baron 
v the lord viſcount Moleſwor tn 
Birr is ſaid to be much the beſt town in the county: it 
ſands on the borders of Tipperary, on a river that runs 
ino the Shannon; has a conſiderable trade in wool, and 
employ's 2 great number of hands in the woollen manu- 
ure. d . itt , 'Þ4 £20763 42% of dels 
ls, county is ſo called in honour of Mary, the 


iter of queen Elizabeth, in whoſe reign it was made a 


county. It 1s bounded on the eaſt by Kildare and Ca 


terlogh, on the ſouth by Catherlogh and Kilkenny, and 
* north and weſt by King's county and * of 
Tiperary; extending thirty -five miles in its greateſt 
kngth from north to ſouth, and near the ſame from eaſt 
towel. It is divided into ſeven baronies, and ſends eight 


" members to parliament, two for the county, and two each 


for Portarlington, Maryborough, and Ballynekil. 

Maryborough, - or Queen's-town, ſtands ſeventy-two. 
miles from Dublin. 4 was ſo called in honour of queen 
May, and has barracks for a troop of horſe, It gives the 
title of baron and viſcount to the lord Molyneaux. | 

The county of Wicklow, which was once a part of 
that of Dublin, is bounded on the eaſt by St. George's 
Channel, on the ſouth by the county of Wexford, on 
the weſt by Kildare and Catherlogh, and on the north by 
Kildare and Dublin; extending thirty-ſix miles in its 
reteſt len th, and twenty: eight where broadeſt. 

It i dige into fix baronies, and ſends ten members 
tb parliament, two for the caunty, and two each for the 


towns of Wicklow, Baltinglaſs, Carysford, and Bleffing- | 


ton. It is pretty mountainous,. but the low lands are 
fruitful, and, among other advantages, contains a cop- 
per mine, e ddd > 

Wicklow, the county town, is ſeated twenty-four 
miles from Dublin, at the mouth of the river Leitrim, 
2nd has what is called a caſtle ; but it is only a rock, 
with a ſtrong wall round it. It has no great trade; what 


1 has is chiefly managed in ſmall veſſels, which carry 


poriſions to Dublin: but the haven, which was in a 
manner choaked up by ſands, has been deepened, and 
cnlicerable works added to improve it. This place is 
lamous for its excellent ale, 
companies of foot. 33 | 

Arklow is a pretty market-town near the ſea, twelve 


miles from Wicklow. It has barracks for two compa- 


3 : 2 and alſo ſends boats loaded with proviſions 
Dublin. . 
The county of Catherlogh, or Caterlough, has Wex- 
ford on the ſouth, part of Queen's-county and Kilkenny 
on the weſt, part of Kildare and Wicklow on the north, 
nd part of Wicklow and Wexford on the eaſt, lying for 
tie moſt part between the rivers Barrow and Slaine. It 
eatenes twenty-eight miles from north to ſouth, and 
eighteen from eaſt to weſt; but is very unequal, it run- 
vg wirh a narrow flip between Kilkenny and Wexford. 
© 15 woody, but pretty fruitful ; is divided into five ba- 
"cs, and ſends y fix members to parliament, 
2 two for the county, and two each for the towns 
0 Caberg and Old Leighlin. 
ee logh, or Carlow, the county town, ſtands thirty- 
8 miles from Dublin. It is ſeated on the river Bar- 
5 and has a caſtle, with barracks for a troop of horſe. 
well built, and is a pretty trading town, inhabited 
ne chief gentlemen of the county. | 
were 2 of Kilkenny is bounded on the eaſt by 
5 Ihen, Catherlogh, on the ſouth by Waterford, 
ne, it is parted by the Suir; on the weſt by 
8 on the north-weſt by Upper Oſſory; and 


2 


a . — . * % / 
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| from doith-to ſouth is forty 


ſcated twenty · eight miles from Dublin; It has | 


151 cathedral, which is 


and has barracks for three 


uorth by Queen's-county. Its greateſt extent 


6ry 
twenty. It comprehends ten diſtricts and baronics. and 


ſends fixteen members to partiament ; namely, two for 
the county; two for the city Eier, and tro for 


of 

each of the following St. Kennis, or Irifh-town, 
1 1 — — Callen, Knock 
| er. 121 © wtf = S 1 | 6» ts "A a 

This is 2 plentiful county, fo populous as to be 
' adorned with more towns and caſſles than any in the 
| Kingdom ; and, thi it is mountainous is the fouth 
part, is ſaid to have without fmoke, earth without 
bog, water without mud, and air without fog : thus 
| having all the four elements in perfection, it is eſteemed 
an. healthful as well as pleaſant country. It is remark- 
able for its cal mines, as well 2s for its quarries of mar- 
ble. Near Oſſory are the mountains called Sliewbloamy, 
or Bladin- hills, out of which fpring the Suir, the Neor, 


and Bartow. They deſcend in three ſereral but 
join in one before they fall into the fea. The 


Nure, divides thi * 
ure, divides this county into two parts. 

| © The principal places in this county are the following: 
Kilkenny, which uns once a biſhop”s-ſer,, i 
the Neor, fifty-fix miles from Dublin. It has 
bridges over the river, and is 2 ftrong, populous, 
neat, and well built city, which has 2s a trade as 
any inland town of Ireland. It is divided into the Eng- 
lifh and Triſh towns, of which the former is the principal, 
and the latter, as it were, the ſuburbs ; but contains the 
——_ ſicuated on 2 hill of a gentle 
aſcent, from whic „ 1 zX of the 
.city and the adjacent country. * is 
much newer, and is remarkable for its ſtreets being 
paved with marble, and its being fortified with 2 caſlle 

by the Butlers, of the family of the earls of Ormond, 

who made it their principal feat, and built 2nd liberally 
endowed a free-ſchool, which is 2 fine firucture, called 
the college. Here are barracks for a troop of horſe and 
four companies of foot. | 


|, | Thomas-town is ſeated on the banks of the Neor, and 


is reckoned the ſecond town in the county ; but is a ſmall 
place, with ſome fortifications. | 
' The laſt county we ſhall mention in the province of 
Leinſter, is that of Wexford, which is bounded on the 
north by Wicklow; on the caft, ſouth, and ſouth-weſt, 
by St. George's Channel; and on the weft by Cather- 
logh and Kilkenny, extending forty- ſeven miles in length, 
and twenty-ſeven in breadth. It is divided into eight 
'baronies; and fends eighteen members to parliament ; 
namely, two for the county, and the fame number for 


each of the following boroughs, Wexford, 8 = 
fruitful in 


Ennifcorthy, Feathard, N Banno, 

mines, and Faghman. It is in fome 

corn and paſture, but in others the ſoil is very indit- 
ferent. 2 

The principal towns in this county are the fol- 
lowing: | | | 
Ros, which is ſituated on the borders of Kilkenny, 
was once, a large, trading, populous city, with a cathe- 
dral, and was the fee of a biſhop, afterwards annexed to 
that of Cork. It is now a town of trade, by means of 
its river, formed by the junction of the Neor and the 
Barrow, which brings up ſhips of very confiderable bur- 
then to its quay, and has barracks for 2 troop of 
horſe. | 
Duncannon is a fort on the ſame river more to the 
ſouth, which ſo commands it, that no ſhip can paſs ei- 
ther to Roſs or Waterford without its permiffion ; and 
there are here barracks for three companics of foot. 
From hence to the north of the river, 2 narrow neck of 
land projects into the ſea, on which flands Hook-tower, 
formerly built by the citizens of Roſs, and now augment- 
ed with a light-houſe for the direction of failors into the 
mouth of the river. 

Wexford, the chief town of the , fRands at the 
mouth of the river Slaine, ſixteen miles Roſs, and 
ſixty-five to the ſouth of Dublin. This is 
for being the firſt town in the whole iffand 
dered to the Engliſh, who took 7 of ĩt in 

1170, when it was reckoned principal rown 
All Leiand. It has a very veſſels that 
do not draw above twelve or fifteen feet water; but it 
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| 
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has two or three fand-banks juſt before it, and ſeveral 
ſhallows within; ſo that all veſſels! which, draw more 
water are obliged to lade and unlade in a creek three 
miles from the town, where. there is water enoughs; but 
no ſhelter from the. ſouth-weſt wind. Here are barracks 
for two companies of foot, This town has a conſiderable 


trade in corn and butter, and is famous for its fine 


ale. 1 =. 


d containing the Counties of 

bomond or Clare, Galtway, Mayo, Roſeammen, Sligo, 

and Leitrim ; their Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Rivers, 
Praduce, and principal Towns, _ 

HIS province is ſeparated from that of Leinfter 

5 by the Shannon, which alſo parts it on the ſouth 

and ſouth-eaſt from Munſter, and is bounded on the 


north and weſt by the ocean. It is one hundred and 


thirty miles in length from Cape Lean, the moſt ſou- 


therly point of Thomond, to the north parts of Leitrim; 


about eighty- four in breadth, from the eaſt point of Lei- 
trim to the Black Harbour in the weſt part of Mayo; and 
about five hundred in circumference. 

In ſome places this province is extremely pleaſant, but 
in others is gloomy and ſubject to great N on ac- 
count of its many bogs, woods, and lakes. The ſoil is 
very fruitful, and abounds with cattle, deer, hawks, and 
honey. It has many convenient bays and creeks for 
navigation, but few rivers of conſiderable note, except 
the Shannon. The chief are the Moy, in the county of 
Mayo, which, for a ſmall diſtance, divides it from Sligo, 
and falls into the ocean by Mayo and Killala. The Suck 
divides Roſcommon from Gallway, and falls into the 


Shannon near Clonſert. The Droſos, a river in the 


county of Clare, which falls into the Shannon to the eaſt 
of Clare ; and the Gyll, a ſmall river in Gallway, which 
runs into the bay of that name. | 
This province contains one archbiſhopric, five biſhop- 
ricks, ſeven market-towns, eight places of trade and 
commerce, twelve boroughs that return members to par- 
liament, and three hundred and ſixty- ſix pariſhes ; with 
ſix counties, which are ſubdivided into fifty-one baronies. 
Theſe counties are Thomond or Clare, Gallway, Mayo, 
Rofcommon, Sligo, and Leitrim. | 
Thomond, or the county of Clare, was formerly join- 
ed to Munſter, but has been annexed to Connaught. 
On the eaſt and ſouth ſides, it is parted by the Shannon 


from Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry in Munſter ; on 


the north it is bounded by the eounty of Gallway ; and 


on the welt by the Atlantic ocean. It is about fifty- five 
miles in length, and thirty-eight in breadth; and is ſup- 


poſed to contain ten thouſand houſes. It is divided 
into nine baronies, in which are two market- towns, and 
but one borough, which is that of Ennis; it therefore 
ſends but four members to parliament. | 

It is a hilly, irregular country, but is not deficient in 

ood paſtures, which produce the beſt horſes in Ireland. 
The ſoil alſo bears corn and rape. | 

Ennis, the county town, is ſeated about a hundred 
miles from Dublin. It ftands near a lake, formed by 
the Shannon, has a market, and is by much the beſt 
town in the county. © . | 

Killalo, the other market-town, ſtands on the Shan- 
non, on the borders of Tipperary, eighteen miles from 
Ennis, and ten to the north-eaſt of Limerick. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and was once a very conſiderable place; 
but is at preſent decayed. There is here a cataract in 
the Shannon, which ſtops veſlels from going farther 
up. 
The county of Gallway is bounded on the eaſt and 
ſouth-eaſt by part of Roſcommon, King's-county, and 
Tipperary, from which laſt it is parted by the Shannon; 
on the ſouth-fide by the county of Clare; on the weſt 
by the Atlantic ocean ; and on the north and north-eaſt 
by Mayo, Meath, and Roſcommon. It is eighty-two 


miles in length, and forty-two in breadth ; and is divid- | 


ed into ſeventeen baronies, containing a hundred and 
thirty-fix pariſhes, about fifteen thauſand four hundred | 
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of Gallway, two for Athenty; and two for Tyan In 
river Shannon here forms à lake ſeyeral . 


* 


| 


length; and Lough 8 runs into the Go 
.city,. is twenty mil 
ad. As na 


rewards 


peninſula. It is much indented 
with little bays, and bordered all along with a mixture of 


verdant iſlands and rugged rocks, among which are four 
iſlands called South Arran, which give the title of Fay 


formerly defehded by a caſtle, which is now in ruins. 


the fall of the Lake 


to the noble family of Gore. 
Gallway, the county town, ſtands on an iſland, b 
rbes, or Lough Corrib, into the 
bay of its own name, one hundred, piles to the weſt 
of Dublin, and thirty-ſeven to the north of Limerick 
It is a very ſtrong, neat, and rich city, the capital of 
all the weſt part of Ireland. In beauty and compact. 
neſs it is inferior to none but Dublin. It is extreme! 
well ſituated for commerce, and has a large, ſafe, and 
excellent harbour, called the bay of Gallway, which is 
ſheltered at the mouth by the ſouth ifles of Arran, thro 
which are three paſſages for ſhips, beſides the north- 
paſſage at the mouth of the bay, and is capable of con- 
taining a vaſt fleet of ſhips. The buildings, eſpecially 
the public ſtructures, are generally of ſtone, very hand- 
ſome and lofty, and inhabited by fubſtantial merchants, 
and ſhopkeepers.* It is encompaſſed by a wall, and has 
barracks for ten companies of foot. This city was once 
the ſee of a biſhop, but it is now included within the 
archbiſhopric of Tuam. - | | f 
Tuam has been the ſee of an archbiſhop, ever ſince the 
beginning of the ſixth century. It ſtands ſeven miles 
from the borders of Mayo, and was once a famous city, 
ou is now greatly reduced; however, it bas ſtill ſome 
tra — F „„ 4 ' 25 * 
Mayo is bounded on the eaſt and north-eaſt by Roſ- 
common and Sligo ; on the fouth and fouth-eaſt by Gall- 
way; and on the weſt and north by the Atlantic ocean; 
extending ſixty-two miles in length, and fifty-two in 
breadth. It is divided into nine baronies, in which there 
is but one borough town, and it ſends only four members 
to parliament ; two for the county, and two for Caſtlebar. 
It has ſeventy-three pariſhes, and is ſaid to contain up- 
wards of thirteen thouſand houſes. It is rough and moun- 
tainous on the ſide next the ſea; but in other parts has 
paſture ; it is well ſtocked with cattle and deer; and 
watered with many large lakes and rivers. . 
Mayo, the chief town, was once a biſhop's ſee, but is 
ſince annexed to Tuam. The town ſtands at the mouth 
of the river Moy, on the borders of Sligo, one hundred 
and fifteen miles from Dublin, and was once a flour 
place; but it is now much decayed. - 
Roſcommon is bounded on the eaſt by Longford and 
Eaſt-Meath ; on the north by Sligo and Leitrim ; on the 
ſouth by Gallway and Mayo, and on the weſt by an- 
other part of Gallway and Mayo; extending fifty my 
in length, and twenty-eight in breadth. It is Tubdivid 
into fix baronies, in which are three boroughs, er 
pariſhes, and about eight thouſand ſeven hundred af 
eighty houſes. It ſends eight members to parliament; 
two for the county, and two each for Roſcomm®" 
Boyle, and Tulſk. It is, for the moſt part, a level 
fruitful country, that with little cultivation yields ec 
of corn and graſs, which feeds large herds of cattle. | 
the north-ſide of the county, are the Curlew m_—_— 
which were ſteep, and impaſſable, till with much difficwtſ 
a way was cut through them. * 
Roſcommon, which gives name to the county» 1 


is a mean place, conſiſting chiefly of one ſtreet, w 15 . 
part of the houſes thatched; yet here is kept the ie of 


houſe and jail, and it gives title of Earl to the family 


D ion. q rporatio n by the 
Boyle is a good market-town and cor ye 
lake Key, ngar the borders of Sligo. It is a place of i0 


| trade, and is remarkable for an old abbey, ® onlſ 


4 
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and tiventy houſes, and fende eight member 1. © 
hament ; namely, two for the county, two for 1 Fog 


— 


ob ty the ruins now remain.” It has alſo a fine ſeat which 
| pelonged to the late lord Kingſborougn. 


8 ige is bounded on the ealt by the county. of Leitrim z] fergus. 
oa the ſouth and fouth-weſt by Roſcommon and Mayo; 


and on the north and north · weſt by the Atlantic ocean; 
extending thirty-five miles in length, and as much in 
breadth. Great part of this county is mountainous, and 
wrered with bogs 3 but the lower grounds: have- a 
ſoil, proper for grazing. It. is ſubdivided into fix baro- 
nies, and contains forty-one pariſhes, and about five thou- 
land nine hundred and ſeventy | houſes. It has but one 
borough, and ſends four members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two for Sligo, the capital town. 
Sligo, the county town, is ſeated on.a bay of the ſame 
name, 2 hundred and ten miles to the north-eaſt of Dub- 
in, and is the only town of note in the county. It has 
2 very commodious harbour, and ſhips of two hundred 
tons burthen may come up to the quay. Here is alſo 
1 good caſtle. | The town is populous, but not large; nor 
the trade conſiderable, though much better than in any 
other place beyond it. 6 rtr SY DIG 17h 
A miie from Caſtle-connor, in this county, is a round 
hill, an entrance into which was diſcovered -in 1646, 
kading to quadrangular chambers, arched over. The 
caves of the rock of Corin are equally remarkable, where, 
vithin a ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible entrance, are many 
range receſſes. Before theſe caves is a path, about a 
hundred paces in length, alſo cut out of the rock. This 
work, which is called the Giant's-houſe, is ſuppoſed to 
be formed either by the ancient Iriſh or Dane. 
The county of | Leitrim” is bounded by Sligo on the 
veſt and ſouth-weſt; by Donnegal bay on the north; 
by Longford, in Leinſter, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the 
counties of Fermanagh and Cavan on the eaſt and north- 
aſt, It is forty-four miles in length, But only eighteen 
in breadth, and is a wild mountainous country, but 
abounds in graſs, which. feeds a prodigious number of 
cattle, It is divided into five baronies,, and contains 
twenty-one pariſhes, about four thouſand houſes, two 
boroughs, and. ſends ſix members to. parliament, two for 
the county, and two each for Jameftown and Doumruſk. 

Leitrim, the county town, ſtands near the Shannon, 
which riſes in this county; but the town is decayed, and 
df little conſequence. „ 


s E C T. VI 


(f the Province of Ulſter ; containing the Counties of Down, 
Armagh, Managhan, Cavan, Fermanagh, Tyrone, An- 
trim, Londonderry, and Donegal; their Situation, Extent, 
Lakes, Rivers, Soil, Produce, Mountains, and principal 
Towns ; with a particular Deſcription of the Giants 
lauſeway, £ % | 


T HIS province is encompaſſed on three ſides by the 
ſea, it being bounded on the eaſt by St. George's 
channel; on the north by the Northern ocean; on the 
Velt by the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth-weſt by the pro- 
"Ice of Connaught, and on the ſouth by that of Lein- 
er; and is about a hundred and ſixteen miles in length, 
and a hundred in breadth. It is ſubdivided into fifty-five 
Toes, and contains nine counties, twenty-nine bo- 
'Oughs, three hundred and ſixty-five pariſhes, and about 
 wndred and fifteen thouſand five hundred inhabitants, 
Vith one archbiſhopric, and ſix biſhoprics. | 
EM is temperate and ſalubrious, being cooled by 
ava winds in ſummer, and qualified by moderate rains 
witer. It has many great lakes and rivers that a- 
_ d with fiſh, many woods, plenty of corn and graſs, 
* great number of black cattle and ſome ſheep. 
he's Principal rivers and lakes are the following ; the 
>< nn, which riſes in the county of Down, receives 
ra = Tanwagee, paſſes through Lough-Neagh, and, | 
hay; ng the counties of Antrim and Londonderry, 
L 2 Northern ocean a little below Coleraine. 
: donde Ole, which paſſes by St. John's-Town and 
trac... © Ys» and forms a bay of the ſame name at its 
4, << into the Northern ocean. N . 


he Swilly, in the county of Donegal, alſo falls into 


| Lagan-water, 7 paſſes by Dro- 
Belfaſt, into the bay of Carrick- + 


- 


more, Liſburn, and- 


grou neglected, ſoon degenerate 
into bogs ; but by the induſtry of the inhabitants it pro- 
duces good crops of oats; and, where marl is found, 


1 greateſt be- 
t to all ranks of people. Hence this province ma 
be faid to be in fan 4 
encreaſing in the number and wealth of its inhabitants. 
Its higheſt mountains are thoſe of Mourne, the baſe 
of which terminates on the ſea-ſhore, Among theſe that 
named Slive-Donagh is three miles in gradual aſcent, 
and Þalf a mile in perpendicular height. Theſe are 
reckoned among the ' higheſt mountains in Ireland, and 
are uſcful land-marks for failors. * afford variety of 
plants, and many ſprings : beſides, a multitude of cattle 
graze on them in ſummer. In one of them are quarries 
of miliftones, and in another are found cryſtals. Theſe 
mountains are famous for the goats whey preſcribed b 
phyſicians for ſcorbutĩc and nephritic- ailments and dit 
orders of the lungs; and in April, May, and June are 
much frequented by the of both ſexes, many of 
whom have found relief; theſe ſhrubs and medicinal 
herbs affording the fitteſt nouriſhment to thoſe animals. 


There has been a pearl-fiſhery on the river Bann, but it 


is not now much purſued. | 

This-province is divided into the nine following coun- 
ties, Down, Armagh, Monaghan, Cavan, Fermanagh, 

Tyrone, -Antrim, Londonderry, and Donegal. 
The county of Down is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth 
by St. George's Channel; on the welt by the county of 
h, and on the north by the county of Antrim. It 
lies oppoſite to the Iſle of Man, Cumberland, and Weſt- 
moreland ; and the north part of it fronts the Mull of 
„Which is viſible at about five leagues diſtance. 
It is about forty-four Engliſh miles in length, upwards 
of thirteen in breadth, and divided into feven baronies, 


{ which contain about nineteen thouſand two hundred and 


ſeventy houſes, ſerenty- two pariſhes, and ſends fourteen 
members to 
and twelve for the fix following boroughs, Newry, 


Downparrick, Newtown, Killeleagh, Bangor, and Hillf- 


Newry is a borough and market-town on the fide of a 
ſteep hill, at the bottom of which runs the Newry-water, 
having over it two ſtone bridges, one on the road from 
Dublin, from which it is forty-nine miles diſtant, and 
another in the way to Armagh. The turnpike-road from 
Dublin to Belfaſt, Antrim, and Armagh gb through the 
town ; and here is a lock of the new canal], lately formed 


is a third bridge. 
rebellions that have happened in this province ; and was 
burnt down by the duke of Berwick in 1689 : but it is 
now ſo much improved in its trade and buildings, that 


a ſpacious church ſeated on a. hill, and at the other a 
{ſchool-houſe near the river. It has the moſt trade of any 


manufacture has greatly contributed. Ir has alſo a ma- 
nufacture of earthen-ware, and houſes for baking of 
ſugar. It is likely to receive farther buſineſs by means 
of the navigable canal juſt mentioned. In its neighbour- 


cut into ſquares, and is uſed for building. There is alſo 
a caſtle built on an eminence, to command the head of 
the bridge, which was formerly a conſiderable paſs, to 
ſecure the road through the bogs and mountains between 
Dandalk and this town. It is almoſt encompaſſed with 
mountains, except to the north, where it opens into a 
good country, through which the new canal is carried. 
Roſtrevor is a ſmall town, with a church, on the north 
ſide of Carlington harbour, defended from the winds by 
the hills, which are cloathed with wood; and an arm 


* lame ocean, with a kind of lake. 
95 9 


of the ſea forming a noble baſon at the foot of theſe hills, 
10 | | affords 


<7 


613 


With reſpect to the ſoil of this county, it is apt to run 
into wood, unleſs conſtantly kept open, and the low 
good grounds, where the drains are i 


barley. The ſtaple commodity of this county is the 


8, flouriſhing, and daily 


parliament, namely, two for the county | 


by parliamentary encouragement; and over this canal 
The town has ſuffered greatly by the 


it is the largeſt town in the county. At one end of it is - 


town in the county, to which the increaſe of the linen 


hood is plenty of a hard gritty free-ſtone, which is caſily - 


2_--- 
which fafely ride at anchor 


this county. Two miles from it is a {mall pleaſant lake, 
which hath on the verge of it a large plantation of y 
foreſt- trees, called Ballyrony. -4 b 
EKilloch, or Port St. Ann, is a town with a commo- 
dious harbour on the north-eaſt ſide of St. John's Point. 
A rock ſtands in the middle of the entrance of the har- 
bour, which is covered at half flood; but there is a ſe- 
cure paſſage, either to the eaſt or weſt of it. A mile 
within that rock, on the weſt fide; is a quay and baſon 
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rabbits. This is one of the greateſt marts for linen in | 


of — 


an 


F 
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Uh 
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for ſhips, where they may lie defended from all winds. | their 


In this town is a neat chapel, barracks for two troops 
of dragoons, a Proteſtant charter working ſchool for the 
inen manufacture, &c. and ſalt works: but its principal 
trade at preſent ariſes from the exportation of barley, and 
the importation of moſt forts of commodities conſumed 
in the adjacent country. oaks 9+ 3:55 $3 | 

___ Downpatrick, which ſignifies Patrick's Mount, ſtands 
five miles from Killogh, and is eſteemed one of the moſt 
ancient places in the kingdom. It is a market-town and 
biſhopric, erected in the fifth century by St, Patrick; 
but is now united to the ſee of Connor. Within two 


hundred paces of the town, on the aſcent of a hill, are | 


the ruins of an old cathedral, remarkable for a tomb, 
which contained the body of St. Patrick, St. Bridget, and 
St. Columb; and there were anciently four religious houſes, 
beſides the cathedral, in and near the town. It is ſituated 
on a branch of the lake of Strangford, and is adorned 
with ſeveral handſome public buildings; the pariſh- 
church is lately rebuilt, and it has a ſeſſions-houſe, the 


dioceſe ſchool, and an alms- houſe for old and decayed |, 


Proteſtants, with an Engliſh ſchool for forty children, 
who are cloathed and educated in the Proteſtant religion ; 
the two-laſt built and endowed -by Edward Southwell, 
Eſq; principal ſecretary of ſtate for Ireland: an alms- 
houſe for three clergymen's widows, with good 


and twenty pounds per annum for each of them; a bar- | i 


rack for a troop of dragoons, and a large matket-houſe. 
From this place the family of Dawny have the title of 
viſcount. | xt ; 
Here is a variety of fine proſpects from the ſouth branch 
of Strangford lake. Among the hills and many iſlands 
are flights of-\wans and other water-fowl, and the lake 
abounds with good ſalmon, mullets, and other ſea-fiſh. 
Over a branch of the lake, upon the road to Killeleagh 
and St. Field, is a handſome ſtone bridge of ſix arches. 
About a mile from the town is St. Patrick's well, to 
which, at certain ſeaſons of the year, many thouſand 
people reſort, ſome in expectation of receiving benefit 
from the water bleſſed by that ſaint, others to perform 
2 penance enjoined by the-Popiſh prieſts. 7 my 
Strangford is a ſmall but ancient town, belonging to 
the earl of Kildare, ſeated on the river of Strangford, 
fie miles from Down, and is ſo called from the great ra- 
pidity of the tides here, it being reckoned the ſtrongeſt 
current in Europe. It gives the title of viſcount to the fa- 
mily of Smythe, The ſea runs here both at flood and 
ebb like a fluice, at the rate of fix knots, or miles, an 
hour. The lake is near four miles broad at a medium, 
and about ſeventeen long. It abounds with many kinds 
of excellent fiſh, as baſs, mullets, whitings, large ſea 
trouts, oyſters, lobſters, ſhrimps, &c. and there are 
great quantities of kelp, burnt on the iſlands in the lake, 
and on the ſtony flat coaſts. | | 
Bangor, a market town on Carrickfergus bay, ſix miles 
from Carrickfergus, is governed by a provoſt and twelve 
burgeſſes, who elect the members of parliament. It is 
remarkable for a very old abbey, and the firſt church 
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of to welt. It abounds with hills, woods, and marſhes; 
ij dmded into five baronies ; but ſends only four members 


nd Loth; on the fouth by Longford and Weſt-Meath ; 
Al on the weſt by Leitrim ; extending forty-ſeven miles 
gam the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and twenty-five 
Cm eaſt to weft in the broadeſt part. It is divided into 
{ren baronies, and gives title of earl to the noble family 
of Lanbert. It ſends fix members to parliamenr, two 
fr the county, two for Cavan, and two for Bel- 
urbet. It contains thirty-ſeven pariſhes, and about 
kt thonſand three hundred and twenty houſes. It 
E ſeveral pleaſant lakes. and much fenny paſture ; but 
in other parts has a rich fertile foil, well planted and 
Belturbet is ſeated three miles from Lough-Ern, and 
#nds on the river of that name. It is a ſmall place, but 
ks 2 conſiderable fair for linen cloth. 
Con, the county town, ſtands ſeven miles 

Eirarber, is larger than that town, but is a place of no 


gut trade. 
The county of Fermanagh is bounded on the north and 


irh eaſt by Tyrone; on the caſt by Monaghan; on | 


tie ſauth by Cavan ; on the ſouth-weſt by Leitrim ; and 
a the north-weſt by Donegal; extending thirty- eight 
nils in length, and twenty-four in breadth. It is divided 
im eight baronies, in which there is not one market 
win, and but one _ which is named Enniſkilling ; 
chat it returns lament. 


only four members to par 

This county is full of woods and bogs, a third part of 
i being filled with Lough-Ern, the greateſt lake in all this 
part of Ireland, of which we have already given an ac- 


aunt in defcribing the lakes in general. 


fg fort, it being a paſs of the greateſt importance, 
dam the north part of Ireland to the ſonth ; and is 
fas for its obftinate defence againſt queen Elizabeth's 
WF in 1595, and that of the proteſfants in 1689 againſt 
lug James's forces. py 


| - on the caſt by part of Antrim, 
al ger divided by Lo Neagh; on the ſouth 


imzgh; and on the weſt b 
"ies it from Donegal and part of Fermanagh. 


dag dom for the richneſs of its ſoil, and the goodneſs of 
lars. It is divided into four baronies, which 
An thirty pariſhes, about twelve thouſand fix hundred 
a houſes, and fends ten members to parliament, 
3 for the county, and two each for Dungannon, Stra- 
We, Clopher, and Aupher. | N » 
Lg N in this ci , is about thirty miles in 


nes. meadows always verdant, and rich corn: fields, 


| 


— 


and twenty-ſeven in breadih. It gives tide of earl aud 
baron to the ancient family of Mac Donnel. It is fub- 


2 great way into the fea, 
| where the fame work feems 0 kaze bern begun on the 
oppoſite ſhore of Scotland. This flapendous cauteway 
was ſuppoſed to be the work of the grants, undertaken 
in order to form a commmracation berwern Ireland and 
Scotland. Nor is it at al wonderful that fuck a fup- 
poſition ſhould obtzia credit among the tulgar; fince, 
though it is a work tar above heman ſtrength, yer it has 
in the place where the cauſenay begins; and what is 
commonly - called the „2 low bead extending 
from the foot of the cliffs, Eke 2 mole, into the fea. This 
| head, when confieeres arientively, Erms 2 flupendous | 
production of art; and Dr. Pocacke, lite biſhop of Offory, 
and fellow of the Royal Society, infos us that he 
meaſured the moſt wefterly point at hiph water, to the 
diſtance of three hundred and fxr7 feet from the cliff; 
but was told that at low water, it extended fixry feet 
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red with gentle hills and pleaſant brooks. 
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mile Water, over which is 2 handſome bridge. 
- Here is a harbour for boats, and a fiatcly manfion-houſe 


: the inhabitants againſt the French and Iriſh troops of king 
James H. from the feventh of December 1688, to th 
| Eft day of July 1689, which was the more remarkable 
from its being beſieged at a time when it was neither we! 


2 — r 2 — 


county of Antrim are kept there. ; ammunrcn, and when relief was ſo long coming from 
| WT Belfaſt is ſeated at the bottom of the bay of Carrick- England that many died for want, beſides what were 
1 1 fergus, three leagues from that town, and is the chief killed in defence of the town, by making fallies. But 


to the town, notwithſtanding a boom being laid acrass 
ver | ; * x 
| Coleraine lies on the caſt fide of the mouth of the 


ied Coleraine; but the river, though of a long courſe, and 
bringing with it the water of all the rivers that 


and ſends eight members to parliament, 
county, and two for each of the towns of Londonderry, 
* Coleraine, and Newtown-Amivady. 
It is a pretty champaign country, and very fruitful, its 
and heathy ground being manured by ſhells 
| brought from the ſea-coaſt. Its chief river is the Bann, 
| | which is remarkable for its beaury and clearneſs: it rifes | lantic and Notthern oceans. It extends fixty-four miles 
| | out of the Mourne hills in the county of Down, and aſter from the ſouth eaſt to the north-weſt, and is ſubdivided 
| loſing both itſelf and name for about thirty miles in the into frre baronies, in which are contained forty parifhs, 
; ke called Lough-Neagh, recovers its name again at nh about ten thouſand eight hundred houſes, and it 
Tome · caſtle, from whence, being ſhaded with woods on ſends twelve members to parliament, two for the coun- 
both ſides, it paſſes to the ſea. There is a ſmaller river | ty, and two for each of the following towns; St. 
of the ſame name, and therefore this is called the Great „ Donegal, Ballyſhannon, Kilbeg, and Lit 
Bann ; though it is not very large. | - f | | 
| P BaIyſhannon is ſeated on a river that ſurg out & 
vated, has been greatly improved by the citizens of Lon- Lough-Ern into Donegal bay, where it has 2 harbour 
don, to whom king James I. by letters patent, granted | 2 tolerable trade. It is pretty well inhabited, _ 
this county, with the city of Londonderry, and the town | ing that this part of the country abounds with bogs 
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; — of Coleraine, by the name of © The ſociety of the governor | large lakes. 4 9 

N and aſſiſtants of London of the new plantation of Ulſter, } Donegal, from whence the county has its name, — 

| in the realm of Ireland, in conſideration of their ſettling nine miles from Ballyſhannon, at the bottom oh 2 fe 
- a colony there.” cious bay which has many good roads and harbours, 


bi 7 - - in the 

. Londonderry, the ſee of a biſhop, and the capital of no trade; nor is there any thing conſiderable 1 
65 the county, is ſeated on the welt fide of the river Foyl, | en irc. The harbour is ſpacious, but the enteane 

one hundred and four miles . north-weſt of Dublin, and has fack dangerous ſhelves and rocks, that it ĩs not 
is the center of trade for this part of the country, though ; to attempt entering without a pilot. 1 
its river is not ſo large as that at Coleraine ; but it has a | Lough-Swilly, into which runs 2 river of 1 * 
much better port; for ſhips of the greateſt burthen go up name near Letterkenny, a little 8 Srl 
without interruption, and though it is twenty miles up water lake that runs about twenty miles rp ce 
the river, very large ſhips fail up even to the quay, where | country: it is about fire miles R__— 21 
it is from four to five fathoms deep. It is 2 modern place . an iffand called Inch, and 8 22 Fa 
built by a company of London-Adventurers, in the reign | thoufand fail of thips may ride fafe here echoes 
of James I. and has three or four caſtles on the north! together. There are many villages and gen 0 
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ne- boats Which reſort there to catch 
prodigious plenty. 


herrings and 


ages after St. Patrick's death. Certain friars refaded 
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is banks, and yet it has no trade, there being only 2 | ritions they basis behold there, and hotting them” up 
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left them for fome hours in the dark; and thus, when 


ler oat, their diſordered imaginations made them tell 


[ | firange flories of what they had ſeen and ſuffered. The 


a 
j 


however, demoliſhed in the year 1497, by the 
pope Alexander VE. yet was afterwards re- 
2gam viſited by pilgrims ; but in the latter 
reign of James I. ſome gentlemen being ſent 
government to fearch into the affair, found that 
entrance into purgatory was only a little 
fo low that a tall man conld but 
in it, and of ſuch ſmall extent, that it 
more than fix or eight perſons; but 
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E Situation, Exteat, Climate, Face of the Cauntry, Mine- 
ral, Volcanzes, and remarkable bot Springt: its Vezetables 
a Animals. | | 


CELAND, which received its name from its exceſſive 
; coldneſs, and the great flakes of ice ſeen near it, is 2 
lege iſland in the Northern ocean, about four hundred 
r ad eighty miles diſtant from the coaſt of Norway, and 
four hundred to the northward of Scotland, lying between 
the eleventh and twenty- ſerenth degree of weft longitude, 
the of north ltitade. It extends 


fur bundred miles in length, and 2 hundred and fifty in 
breadth. 
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The air is alſo falubrious, and agrees very well with fo- 
Rnrs as well as the natives. EL 
keland properly conſiſts of a prodigious range 


1 but theſe are properly only a ſpecies of tac. 
ta - Ve likewiſe evident figns that the mous : 
dos, copper, and even ver ore, near which ae | began again to flame,» 
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found two kinds of agate, which will burn like a candle; 
2 ſpecies of bitumen, black, ſhining, and pretty hard; 
with another fort of black earth, that is ſtill harder, and 
breaks into thin di laminæ; this laſt is not inflam- 
mahle, bat vitrifies in the fire. In one part of the iſland 
ſulphur is dug out of the ground; but the ſulphur trade 
is now dĩſcontinued. 3 

Though this ifland is ſeated fo far to the north, earth- 
quaakes and volcanoes are more known than in many coun- 
countrics in much warmer climates : the former have ſe- 
veral times Lid the country deſolate, particularly in the 
years 1734, 1752, and 1755, when fiery eruptions broke 
out of the carth, and produced very fatal conſequences. 
Many of the ſnowy mountains have alſo gradually become 
volcanoes. Of theſe burning mountains Hecla is the beſt 
known, eſpecially to foreigners. It is in the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the iſland, not far from the fea. This mountain 
has ſent forth flames and a torrent of burning 
matter. The inhabitants formerly imagined, that this is 
the place where the fouls of the damned are tormented. 


Its eruptions have becn very frequent, eſpecially in 1693, 


when they were moft dreadful, and occaſioned terrible de- 
vaſtations, the aſhes being thrown all round the iſland to 
the diſtance of a hundred and eighty Engliſh miles; but 
fiance that time it is faid that Hecla has been free from erup- 
tions. This mountain takes up four hours to aſcend 
from its foot to the ſummĩt, and on the north-weſt ſide is 
2 vaſt chaſm, ing from the top almoſt to the bottom; 
and it is remarkable, that while flames and ignited matter 


ifaucd from this chaſm, the huge maſſes of ice and ſnow, 


with which the other fide was covered, were not melted, 
though the keat within the mountain was ſo intenſe as to 
calcine large ſtones and other ſubſtances. | 

i the eruptions of Hecla have been ſtop- 
ped for 2 conſideruble time, others have ſince broke out. 
The huge monntain of Crabla in particular began on the 
ſcrenteenth of May, 1724, to eject, in a terrible manner, 
fmoke, fire, cinders, and ſtones, which were followed by 
2 fiery fam like fuſed metal. The lava continued to 
more ſlowly on, for about eight or nine miles, as far as 
the lke of Mynat, into which it diſcharged itſelf; but 
did not ceaſe till the end of September, 1729, when the 
eruptions of the mountain ſubſided. They were, how- 
erer, foon followed by the eruption of three of the adja- 
cent mountzins ; and it is a common "obſervation among 
the inhabirzars, that when the ice and ſnow are fo accu- 
nnen on one of the mountains that formerly ejected 
fire, 2s to flop the clefts and chaſms, which were the 
ſparacles whence proceeded ſmoke and flame, a new erup- 
tion i not far diſtant. In 1756 a mountain, named Cot- 
hors, which had twice before caſt forth fire and ſmoke, 
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was ſhut, was quite dark: upon which 
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is a round aperture, through which, in its turn, it 


the ebullition ejects even the heavy ſtones that are thrown | 


A SYSTEM OF 


It is alſo remarkable, that ſprings naturally warm, 
and even thoſe that are hot, are frequently found in 
Iceland, with others that have a mineral taſte About 
mount Hecla are ſeveral ſmall baſons of warm water, which The cattle are generally driven to SFa2e among the mou. 


ſometimes emit a copious: ſteam, though at others this 


vapour is not ſo viſible. Theſe hot ſprings are of 25 near the habitations of the Iceladders is 
ſorts; ſome are a little more than tepid, ſo that a perſon eng: 1 SEN 
may hold His hand in the water without any inconve- 


nience: others are ſo hot as to riſe in ſmall bubbles, like 
water ſimmering over the fire; but in others the ebulli- 
tion is ſo ſtrong as to force the waters up to a conſider- 
able height. The laſt ſort are obſerved to be either pe- 
riodieal or variable in their ebullitions; particularly in a 
diſtrict named Reyker harbour, are three hot ſprings, 
about thirty fathoms diſtance from each other, which 
bubble up alternately; and this ebullition generally 
happens in each of them about three times in a quarter 
of an hour. Though theſe wells lie in a plain, they 
ſpring from a hard ſtony bottom, where two of them 
eject the water, from the interſtices between the ſtones, 
about an ell in height; but in the bottom of the third 


throws the water five or ſix ells high. After this it ſob- | 
ſides about two ells; and one may go down during tha! 


interval, and take a ſurvey of this wonderful ſpring. Its 


ebullition has three gradations'; during the firft, the water 
riſes half way up the cavity; afterwards it fills to the top; 
and. the third time ſhoots up to the above-mentioned 
height, When the water is fobſiding it abſorbs an, 
light ſubſtance, as a piece of wood; but at the return of 


into it. | 


Gyſer, a ſpring in the valley of Hacadel, rifes in a hol- | 
low rock at the foot of a mountain. Mr. Olave, Who 


ſaw it in 1746, ſays the cavity is about twenty fathoms 
in circumference, and three in depth. There is a ſmali 
aperture at the bottom, through which the water gene 


rally riſes till it runs over the baſon: then follows a ter- 


rable noiſe like the diſcharge of fmall arms, which ſhakes 
the very rock. After this noiſe has been repeated tour or 
five times, the water, which is hot, emits a thick ſteam, 
like ſmoke, is violently agitated, and fprings up to the 
height of ſixty fathoms, in ſuch quantities as to form 


| ſeveral hot rivulers on every fide of the rock. The riſing | 


and violent agitation of the water ceafes in ſix or feven 
minutes, and the cavity, or baſon, becomes empty. 
This aſtoniſhing phænomenon happens once a day, and 
is periodical, returning at a certain hour: but whether 
the agitations of this fpring correſpond with the tides in 
the neighbouring ſea, has not been determined. 1 

In ſeveral of theſe hot ſprings the inhabitants who live 
near them boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot, in 
which the fleſh is put in cold water, in the water of the 
ſpring: they alfo bathe in the rivulets that run from 
them, which, by degrees, become luke-warm, or are 


1 


cooled by their being mixed with rivulets of cold water. 


The cows that drink of theſe ſprings are faid to yield an 
extraordinary quantity of milk ;' and it is likewiſe eſteem 
ed very whotefome when drank by the human ſpecies. 
The hot ſpring near Cryſevig emits a very ſtrong and 
fetid ſulphureous vapour; and ſome of theſe ſprings are 
ſaid to be lo intenſely hot as to calcine bones | 
Salt ſprings are not known here; however, falt has 
been found at the foot of the burning mountains; and 
that ſalt might be made here by art is unqueſtionable, 
from the ſucceſs of former trials. 1 
There are but few woods in the ifland, though here 
and there a ſmall wood is to be ſeen; but great numbers 
of large and fmall trees are driven hither by the fea, eſpe- 
cially on the north coaſt, where they generally lie and 
rot, the inhabitants having no ſhips to convey the wood 
for ſale to their countrymen. There are here a great 
quantity of ſhrubs, on which grow all ſorts of berries, as 
juniper, blackberries, &c. and theſe are burnt every year 
for charcoal, which is ufed by the natives in their forges. 
The common fuel of the country is turf, ſome of which 
has a very ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, and in ſome parts of 
the iſland they even burn fiſh bones. OT 
Very good graſs grows not only in the vallies, which 


border on the lakes and rivers, but allo in the hollows | 
| | | 


the inhabitants, and berg - gr 
moſs that is very nouriſhi 


hid up by the inhabitants for occaonal uſes. Hithertg 


agriculture, as they have not yet been able, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The fineſt paſtures are” in the narben panty of ners 
where the | 


tor 


great quantities of which ade 


few eſculent les bave bern cultivated in leclog- 
but as all kinds of culinary herbs thrive im the gaidens 2 


Beſſeſtader, and thoſe of the epiicopal palaces, ip is 
bable that, with proper culture, they would alſo 2 


moſt parts of the iſland. | 
The inhabitants are emĩrely difcouraged from Purſui-g 
in this i 
to bring any corn to maturity; yet ſome ee 
iſland are known, by ſeveral evident traces, to have been 
formerly caltivated. | 
Bread is but Inte known am the common peo 
for though a large quantity of 2 and bread is Nas 
imported into the harbours of Iceland, the lower claſs of 
people can purchaſe but little or none of it, on account 
of the price. They, howerer, make a kind of meal and 
bread of a fort of wild barley, which grows there; and 
in times of ſcarcity have recourſe to à ſea vegetable, called 
in Latin alga marina fac-arifera, which is dried beiore 
the fire, and fold at half the price of dried fifth.” The cattle 
feed on this ſea- weed at low water, and prefer it to any 
other marine vegetables. IT 
Bears are frequently driven on this iſland with the large 
flakes of ice from Greenland; but the inhabirents are lo 
vigilant and dexterous in deſtroying . them, that the only 
ſpecics of wild beaft to be found in Iecland are foxes, 
iome of which are brown and others white. 
The horſes here, as in all other nor:Her countries, are 
mall, but ſtrong and full of mettle. and, except-thoſe 
broke for the faddle, lie in the open air all the yer round. 
In winter they ſubſiſt only on what fodder they can ſerape 
trom under the ice and fnow. Suck horſes as the owners' 
have no immediate occaſion for, are turned out among the 
mountains; and when wanted they go in queſt of them, 
every one knowing his own horſe by certain marks. 
Great numbers of ſheep are to be feen in Teeland, and 
where the inhabitants are chiefly employed in grazing, it 
is not encommect for a man to be a mafler of 2 flock of 
four or five hundred of them. In the winter ſeaſon they 
drive their flocks ro ſlt-Tter at night, and in very ſerem 
weather alſo keep them under cover in the day- time. The 
grazing countries lie chicfly in the northern and eaflern 
parts of the iſland ; for the inhabitants of the ſouthern, 
being moſtly employed in fiſhing, leave their flocks abroad 
both in ſummer and winter. Nature, however, ſeems to hare 
provided a ſhelter for them, there being large caves info which 
they are ſure to retire in ſevere weather. In winter, when the 
ſnow is not very deep, and the weather is inelſinable to be 
tair and mild, the ſheep are turned out to pick what they 
can find under the faow ; when, if they happen to be for- 
prized by its falling in a great quantity, they inftantly form 
themſelves into a cloſe compact body, by laying their _ 
together in the center; in this poſture they are quite core” 
ſe the ſnow, and are ſometimes fo benoumbed with 
cold, as not to be able to help themſelves till their cue 
happening to find them, clears their way out This is often 
a work of ſome days; and frequently the weight of een 
cumbent ſnow is ſo great, that they are cruſhed down bf 
it, and killed before their maſters can come to thetr ! elle. 
When they paſs ſome days under the ſnow, the ſheep, 
in the extremity of hunger, have been known to eat 6% 
another's woo! ; but this is apt to diforder them very muc 
on which account, when the inhabitants have any apprene®” 
ſions of bad weather, they take care to keep their foes 
at home what 
The wool of their ſheep is very coarſe ; but a ſome 
finer fort lies under the other. Thoſe writers are miſtaken 
who o'ſerve, that all the ſheep in this ifland be 


more than two horns: a few of them indeed bave f, 


| 


grals ſprings: up very faſk to a grew ken, 
that 
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me have four horns, but they have generally only two. 

s they have no great number of them. Some 

eland cows and oxcn have no horns ;' and in the 

vathern parts they are fed with fiſh: bones, and the wa- 

r in which fiſh has been boiled. Here are no hogs. 

&s to domeſtic animals, there are a ſufficient number o 
„ and but very few cats. r e "Nog 


- 


of the 1c 


The keeping of poultry and all other tame fowl is fo ex- 
-nfjve, that very few of them are to be ſeen here; but 
they have plenty of ſwans, wild geeſe, and ducks, among; 
which may be reckoned the eider, the eggs and fea- 
wers of which are much valned. There are likewiſe 
| fuipes, woodcocks, and other wild-fowl. At certain 

times an incredible number of eggs of ſea-fowl, of which 
the inhabitants are very fond, are found along the ſea- 


The birds of prey are the eagle, hawk, raven, and 
fiicon: ſome of the laſt are entirely white; others are 
my of that colour, and others brown. In every diſ- 
mit are certain falconers, who are alone empowered to 
catch falcons : theſe carry them to the king of Denmark's 
falcoury at Beſſeſtader, where the king's falconer, 'who 
amnually viſits that place, picks out the beſt. The go- 
rernor of Iceland pays the falconers fifteen rix-dollars for 
erery white falcon, ten for one that is partly white, and 
{ren for every brown falcon that is choſen; beſides 
which the falconers receive a gratuity of five or fix rix- 
dollars when they firſt bring them in. | 
The rivers, lakes, and bays, with the other parts of 
the ſea, ſupply the Icelanders with prodigious quantities 
of various kinds of fiſh. e 


s E C r. I. 


of the Perſons, Food, Dreſs, Employments, Language, Re- 
ligimn, Government, and. Trade of the Icelanders; the 
Diviſions of the Country, and the Number of the Inha- 


bitants, | | 

a Kg Icetanders are naturally of a robuſt and vigo- 
rons conſtitution; but are often worn out by the 

continual fatigues and hardſhips they undergo at ſea in 

their fiſheries ; and when about fifty years of age become 

alited with various difeaſes, eſpecially thofe of the 

breaſt and lungs 3 whence few of them arrive at an ad- 


q ranced age. In caſe of ſickneſs they entirely reſign them- 
1 kes to Nature and Providence, for there is not one 
Piyſician or ſurgeon in the whole iſland, Indeed a few 
- perſons keep medicines by them, with which they are 
* lopplied from Denmark; but they are not very well ac 
| qunted with their virtues, or the method of adminiſter- 
” ing them. | | 
: The uſual food of the inhabitants is freſh and dried 
wy % milk, oat-meal, and fleſh; but they chiefly live on 
h red fiſh with butter. They eat all their proviſions 
2 Fthout ſalt. Their common drink is milk, which, 
be Vien lweet, they drink by itſelf; but when it turns ſour, 
bu m it with water. They are very fond of beer and ſpi- 


"ous liquors, and the moſt wealthy amon 
"ns purchaſe red and white French wines. 
| The Icelanders are wiſely contented with what apparel 
* owa country furniſhes. The cloth which they 
*ar is called Wadmal ; beſides which they alſo uſe a 
_—_ of cloſe linen. However, ſome of the gentry 
SIG of appearing in cloths and ſtuffs made in Den- 
ks * a ſtuff manufactory has lately been ſet up 
"ey eltader. Their fiſhing-dreſs is made of untanned 
ee which is kept pliable by being rubbed with the 
65 of fiſhes, | I 

— Ny are obliged to buy their timber of the Daniſh 
Fe, eſtabliſhed here, they build their houſes as 
Pig: s polble ; fo that they are neither very commo- 

8 handſome. | | | 

Us N Telnet are chiefly employed in fiſning and graz - 
he y when they are not engaged in either.of theſe, 
deen ke m winter, both the men, women, and chil- 
1, t Woollen waiſtcoats, ſtockings, gloves, and the 


g them ſome- 


? 


AC 2 
Cork, : 
er looms indeed are but very indifferent ; 


2 allo employ themſelves in weaving Iceland. 
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but thoſe made in Denmark now begin to be introduced 
amony them. * . | | 
The Iceland language is the ſame with the eld Norwe- 
gian, though it is not at preſent quite pure and uncor- 
rupted. They are not wanting in mental endowments, 
which is evident from the leamed men and ingenious ar- 
tiſts this iſland has produced. Several of their authors 
have written very accurate and elegant diſſertations rela- 
ting to the northern hiſtory. They even began to cultt- 
vate the ſtudy of letters ſo carly as the year 1130. 

The only religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran. 
The churches of the caſt, fouth, and weſt quarters are 
under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Skaalholt, and 
thoſe of the north are ſubject to the biſhop of 
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Hoolum. The biſhops of Iceland cultivate the eſtates an- 


- 


nexed to their reſpective ſees, and their anowal uce 
is about two thouſand rix- dollars; but ont of theſe reve- 
nues a ſtated ſum is appropriated to the rectors and aſſiſt - 
ants of the ſchool, and the miniſters of the cathedral: 
beſides this, a certain number of ſcholars mnt be 

and clothed, and alſo the biſhop's palace, c. muſt be 
kept in good repair out of the ſame rerenues; and after 
theſe deductions the remainder is the biſhop's income. 
Some of the preachers are liberally provided for ; others 
but indifferently ; and many of them very ſcantily: among 
the latter not a few of them are to be fatisfied 
with the poor pittance of four rx dollars, which amounts 
to about eighteen ſhillings 2 year. 
The ſecular government of this ĩſland under the king 
of Denmark is lodged in the gorernor of Ice- 
land and Faroe, who uſually refides at Copenł agen, and 
deputes under him a prefect, who res in the king's pa- 
lace at Beſſeſtader. Here is alſo a colleftor, who levies 
all the king's revenues in the iſland, and paſſes his ac- 
counts at the treaſury. - 

The revenues of Iceland ariſe, firſt, from the farms of 
the ports or harbours, which ananally amount to above 
ſixteen thouſand rix-dollars. Secondly, from the taxes 
and tithes, which according to the cuſtom of the country 
are accounted for in fiſhes, and farmed to private perfons. 
Thirdly, from the farmers of the ſequettered convents 
and crown lands. Fourthly, from the king's boats; and, 
| fifthly, from the hundred and thirty-cight ells and 2 half, 
and ninety-two pair of ſtockings, delivered in 2nnua!ly by 
every diftrift, called a ſyſſel, and likewiſe ove hundred 

and ſeventy-two pounds of fiſh payable by ſome ſyſſels. 
There are eighteen of theſe ſyſſels or diftrits in Ice- 
MC. h 985 

With reſpect to the diſtrĩbutĩon of juſtice, here are 
two ſuperior judges, one of whom preſides over the ſouth 
and eaſt quarters, and the other over the north and weft ; 
each of theſe has uſually under him a deputy or inferior 
judge. There are alſo twenty-one ſyſſelmen, who are 
a kind of inferior officers, who, beſides levying the king's 
revenue farmed in their reſpefiize {5 fels, hold feveral 
courts of judicature, to which certaĩn diftricts ; 
but an appeal lies from theſe to a provincial court. Every 
 ſaperior judge determines the cauſes belonging to his di- 
ſtrict, and has eight aſſiſtants. The ſupreme court on 
the iſland is under the prefect, affified by twelve ſupc- 
rior judges. But if the cauſe amount to à certain fum, 
an appeal lies from this court to the ſupreme court at Co- 
penhagen. 

For the regulation of ecclefiaſtical affairs, here is 2 pro- 
voſt court conſiſting of the provoſt and two affiſtants. The 
next is a conſiſtory, which, as well as the orhers, 1; held 
ar Oxera, for the dioceſe of Skaalholt, to which belongs 
one hundred and fixty-three pariſhes. In this confiſtory 
the prefe&, as the repreſentanive of the governor, fits as 
preſident ; the provoſt and miniſiess, and eren the biſh»p 
himſelf, being only aſſiſtants. In the dioceſe of Hoolum, 
which contains one hundred and forty purithes, 2 con- 
ſiſtory is held in autumn at 2 fear called Flige Myre, 
where the prefect deputes another to z=prefent Kim as pre- 
ſident. From the conſiſtories an appeal kes to the fu- 
preme court at Copenhagen. | 

The capital puniſhments inflifted on male criminals in 
Iceland is beheading with an ax, and hanging to 2 wooden 
beam' fixed in the cliff of a rock ; but females who have 


forfeited their life are put in a ſack and then drowned- 


Wirk 
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quarts 
is not inhabited, the people living only in theſe valleys, 


{mall xzleys 


land. Yet there are no towns of any conſequence though 
_ there are a number of trading places at each harbour. 


cn longitude, it can no where be more properly placed | 


Dr cork Aretches to the north-welt beyond the ſcventy- 


» 
. 1 


the fourh-weſt fide. There are alſo fome ports 
barter their commodities for thoſe of Denmark, or re- 


= 


2 fpecie dollar, equal to twelve fiſhes, is the ſmalleſt 
picce of money current in Iceland; fo that any balance 
under this not being payable in money, is made up in fiſh 
The exports from Iceland chiefly conſiſt ia dried fiſn, 
falied mutton, 2 good deal of beef, butter, and train ot; 
2 great quantity of tallow, coarſe and fine jackets of Ice- 
and woolen cloth, woollen ftockings and gloves, red 
wool, ſheep-ſkias and lamb-ſkins, fox tails of ſeveral co- 
Jours, feathers, and quills. In 1751 the late king Fre-1 
derick V. in order to enable the Icelanders to improve 
their manufactures, and to promote trade and commerce, 
beſlowed on them a bounty of ten thouſand rix-dollars, 
ve thouſand The imports to Ice- 

Lod ae chiefly iron horfe-fhoes, timber, meal, bread, 
vine, brandy, tobacco, coarſe linen, a few filk ſtuffs, 
Iceland, according to the general diviſion, conliſts of | 
four quarters, which derive their names from the four car- | 
dinal points towards which they lie : this divifion is cauſ- 
ed by fo many branches of mountains that ſeparate the 
from each other. Hence the middle of the ifland 


which are between twenty and thirty miles broad, and 
are properly the fyffels, juſt mentioned, to which other 
the mountains, where *. paſtures 
are found, Iikewife belong. From theſe mountains feve- 
ral brooks and rivers, ſome of which are very conſider- 
able, run into the valleys, and afford excellent fiſh. 
The number of the inhabitants of Iceland, according 
to an authentic computation, amounts to about fifty thou- 


by 


The villages are compoſed of thirty or forty and ſome 
ures fifty {mall dwellings, placed at a diſtance from each 
other 


* 
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SECT. ML... | 

Of GROENLAND, cr GREENLAND. 

E Situotizm, Ciimate, Vegetables, Animals ; farticularly 
of the Whale, Fin-fi/b, Sea-Unicarn, Sword-jiſo, the | 


T is not yet determined to which part of the earth 
Greenland properly belongs; yet as it extends as 2 


73 the eſt as the laſt mentioned iſland, and is even ſup- part "4 
| fixty-fourth degree of latitude bas the beſt iid; 


pod to join Spitzberg. which is feared in thirty degrees 
than here. Its full extent and dimenſions are entirely 
onknown. The moſt foutherly part lies in the fifty- 
Dari degree fifty minutes north latitude, from whence | 


| fended by rocks and ſeveral large and {mall idands. |; 
| has alſo wide and deep bays, which run a great way ia 
the land, ſome of which are the mouths of large tires 


End confiſts of little more than confuſed heaps of rocks, 


twilight, which do not laſt above two hours. 


coaſt 
Eghty- 
585 by 
Ughts 


i 
America and 


On the eaſtern aud fouthern coaſt vaſt ſtikes of ;.. 
which may properiy be called iſlands, are fecn, dhe 
are driven from Spitzber g towards the fourth by a de 
Ae A 

The e Hand, Which is oppoſite 
land, is at preſent inacceſiible, on account of — 
tains of ice, which ric to an aſtoniſhiag beight, and co. 
ver the ſea: this part is therefore unknown; but ig 
between theſe and Iceland, ſeveral adventurers ban 
ſafely arrived there; and this courſe the Dutch, in per- 
ticular, have actually ſteered. | - 

The weſt fide of Greenland towards Davis's Ste; 
is, however, better known. On that fide the coaſt is de. 


and others form good roads and harbours. The main. 


the fummits of which are always covered with ice and 
ſnow, as are alſo fome of the valleys. N 

The climate, as far as the Daniſh colonies have pen 
trated, is not inſupportable; but the weather is den 


changeable and unſettled. During the famaer ſewian, 


which laſts from the end of May to the middle of Sep- 
tember, the fun fhines bright and very warm, and on the 
main-land, above which no cloud can be feen, the wes 
ther is very p'eafant and always clear: but a | 
fog that intercepts the ſun-beams continually hovers ow 
the iflands, except in the month -of Auguft, which is the 
only time in the whole year when the vapours are di 
falved. The rains that fall here are neither frequent ur 


beary. In this climate it ſeldom thunders; and flo 


which are very rare, are of no long continuance; har 
the moſt violent gufts of wind come from the foath. 
The winters, as far as the fixty-fourth degree of hũ- 
tude, are generally reckoned by the Danes and Norwe- 
gians pretty temperate, to which the calm and clear wa 
ther may greatly contribute. But when a norntheaf 
wind blows, which comes from mountains corered with 
ice and ſnow, it is extremely fevere ; the air being thick 
and filled with clouds of icy particles, which cauſe a mit 
piercing froſt. The ſnow falls in leſs quantitics i= 
that part of Greenland known to the Danes, than x 
docs in Norway; for in the former, eſpecially ner ike 
rivers in the inland parts, the ſnow does not exceed ha 
an ell in depth. | 

This account of the weather is true only of tie 
ſouthern parts of this country ſubct to the Danes; for 
to the northward of the ſixty-eighth degree of latituze 
the cold is in winter ſo exceſſive, that the molt ſpiritoow 
liguors, as French brandy, will freeze near the fire fe. 
As the weather is in this climate very calm, the ice in tr 
bays between the iſlands is not diſturbed till the ent of 
Auguſt ; and even in the creeks it does not bega Þ 
thaw till the cloſe of May, when it is gradually e 
away by the agitation of the waves. From Jane © 
Auguſt the ſun is continually above the L0:1202, 24 
conſequently during that term they have no night; * 
in winter the ſun is inviſible to the Greenlanders, = 
their day is nothing more than the morning and tre 


In the valleys and plains the ſoil conſiſts of moor = 
turf-land, and in ſome few ſpots, particularly * 
ſouth parts, in about ſixty-one degrees of latirude, B 
angelica, ſeurvy-· graſs, wild roſemary, ſome good — 
herbs, and alſo tine graſs with yellow flowers, the = 
of which ſmell in the ſpring like roſes. 2 _ 
of the county which lies between the fix 
that ia ſome places cabbages and turnips thrive 7 
and the 8 are 3 ſweet. * S not oor 
of any kind to be ſeen in the country, ex 
of a MF fixty Norway miles to the ſouth of 8 
where a little coppice of birch· trees grams 18 
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here amd there ; as fmall juniper, gooſcberry and] ſpermaceti Whale : but thoſe that reſpire through the 
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near an inch thick; and between this and the 


| fleſh nes the fat, to the thickneſs of nine, and ſometimes 


inches. Under the fat is the- fleſh, which is dry 
and very red. In its upper jaw on both ſides are the 


„ Where it is 
broadeſt, and are defended by eye-lids and eye-brows. 
This fiſh is very quick of hearing, though it has no ex- 
ternal ears, and has only a black ſpot under the upper 


which feems to convey the found to the tympanum, or 


though they have ſometimes two, and their milk is like 
that of a cow. Their uſual food is a ſmall, black, round 
inſet, of about the fize of a horſe-bean, which abounds in 


 fwarms with his vaſt mouth, and afterwards grinds them 
with his ſpicula. The nord-caper, fo called from the vaſt 
number of them ſeen about the North Cape in Norway, 
is much flenderer and ſmaller than the whale. 

The fin-fiſh equals the whale in length, but not in 
receives his name. He throws water higher than a whale 
of his fize, has brown lips, which are twiſted like a rope, 
and his body in colour much reſembles a tench. He is ex- 
tremely nimble, as well as ſtrong. 

The narval, or fex-unicorn, is chiefly remarkable for 
its long horn, which reſembles ivory, but is generally 
more folid and ponderous. This fiſh is ſmooth like an 


its eyes ſmall... It has two fleſhy fins, and a ſemi-circu- 
Er hole on the top of its head, from whence it ſpouts 
water like a whale. The horn, from which it receives 
its name, grows ftrait forwards from the middle of its 


point: with this it attacks the largeſt whale, and can 
firike with ſuch violence as to pierce the fide of a ſhip. 
The horn of this fiſh has a place in the cabinets of 


The ſword-fiſh, fo called from their ſharp pointed up- 
per jaw, which reſembles a ſword, purſues the whale and 
fia-fiſh with great eagerneſs. They are of a {lender form, 


they feed chiefly on his tongue. 

ſeal. The morſe is as large as an ox, with four feet, a 
thick round and a ſhort neck, in which lies his 
principal ſtrength. He has red eyes, {mall ears, and 
large noſtrik, from whence he ſpouts water. His ſkin 
is very thick, and covered with hair, and from his upper 
7 teeth, as white as ſnow, and more 
eftcemed than ivory, as they keep their colour better. 
- 2 „ | r This 


c divided into thoſe that have plain, and thoſe that 


five to eight feet, and nf tail, which 

[ poſition, or bent a little upwards on 
three to four fathoms broad. When 

ger, he turns upon his ſide and bran- 

is dangerous to approach: the 

for an oar, with which he rows him- 

ſurprizing ſwiftneſs. The ſkin of the 

ſmooth, but in ſome places variegated 

to the ſkin, which is not thicker tan 

or thin parchment, is the rind, 


ſpicula, or whale-bone, which ſerves him for teeth; and 


ſkin behind the eye, and under that ſpot a narrow duct, 
drum. "They generally bring forth only one at a birth, 


theſe ſeas, and of which the whale ſucks in prodigious - 


thickneſs, and has a fin on his back, from whence he 


el, its colour white, ſprinkled with black ſpots, and 


upper jaw, is curiouſſy wreathed, and terminates in a 


the curious, where it has been ſhewn for that of the 


Among the amphibious animals are the morſe and the 
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| Black, but ſome grey, with yery fine-ſmooth hairy ſkins. 
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This creatute is very bold, making towards the bour 25 | 
ſoon as attacked, and endeavouring to overſet it. | 
The ſeals are of the ſize of a large dog, and are moſtly 


The old ones make a noiſe like the howling of dogs, and 
the young ones like the bleating of lambs. Their head 
and body are ſhaped much like thoſe of a dog, whence 
they are by ſome called ſea-dogs. Theſe are the moſt 
ſerviceable of all animals to the Greenlanders, for their 
fleſh ſerves them for food, and the ſkin for clothing and 
boats: of its entrails and membranes they make fails and 
windows; its ligaments ſerve them for thread and cords ; 
and of the bones they make all kinds of domeſtic utenſiis 
and implements of hunting. Ys 
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ö . IV. neck and arms, fome of tha 
Of the Perſons, Language, Dreſs, Houſes, Furniture, and which they adorn their cloaths Sen 


Boats of the Greenlanders ; their Method of catching 


| 


0 
a 


_ . Whales, Seals, and Salmon; their Manners, Cuftoms, traum black 

Religion, and Trade. e OTROS” ſtreaks berwerm Upon the 

HE Greenlanders of both ſexes are generally ſhort, | and rincad —— 

1 but fat, plump, and well proportioned. Their | the eyes armaggen- 

faces are ſomething flat, tneir hair black and lank, and | tal, and fay, that their Fir, 

their complexion of a browniſh red. They are ſtrangers will have dri heads tabs, dt Gil 

to the ſmall-pox, and are ſeldom afflited with epidemi- | be placed under the knd f 
cal diſeaſes ; but the ſcurvy is the reigning diſtemper, and | fouls. 

on this occaſion their common remedy is. ſcurvy-graſs] They which ferre 


and other ſimples. They have neither ſurgeon nor phy- 
fician among them; but readily rely on certain i 
; who pretend to foretel future events, and to be ſkilkd in 
-phyſic. They have ſome inſtances among them of lon- 
gevity, and theſe perhaps would be more frequent did | 


7} 
F 


in the carth, 2nd caifed a Brie above the 
the grun wich flone and turf. In this bur he wi 


not their manner of life expoſe them to numberleſs dan- | together, or the maws of holyburts, which arc white nd 


I | | 
an has ſomething very ſingular in it, and 
is difficult to be learned, yet it is ſaid to have many ele- 
_ gant phraſes. Mr. Egede has publiſhed a dictionary of 
it, and for the inſtruction of the Greenlanders, the four 

Goſpels, with ſeveral ſmall tracts, have been tranſlated 
into the Greenland tongue, and printed at Co | 
The Greenland dialect is moſtly the ſame throughout the 
whole country known to the Danes, except ſome little 


difference in the pronunciation. The women have alfo | 


a particular manner of pronouncing. their words, which 
erally terminate in an n. 

- Their cloathing is made of the ſkins of their deer, thoſe 

of ſeals, and of certain birds, fewed together with the 

{mall guts of the ſeal. There is very little difference be- 

- tween the dreſs of the two ſexes. * | x 

The men's dreſs conſiſts of a coat or jacket, with a cap 


or hood ſowed to it, that covers the head and ſhoulders. |: 


This coat reaches down to the knees. Their breeches 


are very ſmall, and ſit cloſe; they wear no linen, and 


the hair of the ſkins the coat is made of is turned in- 
ward, to keep them warm. Over this coat they put 2 
large frock made of {eal-ſkins, dreſſed and tanned with- 
out the hair, in ſuch a manner as to keep out the water. 
| Between the leathern frock and the under coat they wear 

a linen ſhirt, or for want of linen, one made of ſeals 


guts; which alſo helps to keep out the water from the | : 


under coat. Thoſe ſeated near the ports frequented by 
the Danes and Dutch have fhirts of ſtriped linen, with 
coats and breeches made of red and blue ſtuffs, which 
they buy of the Daniſh or Dutch merchants, but after 
their own faſhion, and theſe they wear upon extraordi- 
nary occaſions. They formerly wore ſtockings made of 
rein-deer ar ſeal-ſkins ; but now they have worſted ſtock- | 
ings of different colours, as white, blue, and red, which 
they buy of the Danes : their ſhoes and boots are made 
of ſeal-ſkins well dreſſed or tanned. 


The women's coats are higher on the ſhoulders, and f 


wider than the men's, with higher and larger hoods. 
The married women who have children have much larger 
coats than the reſt, on account of their carrying their 
children in them upon their backs, for theſe are their 
only ſwaddling cloaths and cradle. They wear drawers, 
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which reach to the middle of their thigb, and over them 
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fir which they have very curious tackle. The boars in 
which the men row out to fea are about fix/yards long, | 


part to another. 


than on ſhore. When they go to catch whales they put 
en their beſt el, fancying that if they were not 
neatly dreſſed, the whale would ſhun them. Upon theſe 
cccatons about fifty perſons, men and women, ſet out 
wgether in one of the large boats. When they have 
bund the whale they ſtrike him with their harpoons, to 
VICE are faſtened lines or ſtraps two or three fathoms 
ng, made of feal-ſkins ; at the end of which they tye a 
bag of a whole ſeal-fkin filled with air like a bladder, that 
tie whale, when he finds himſelf wounded and flies away 
irn the harpoon ſticking in his body, may be the ſooner 
wrcd and eaſily found, the air-bag hindering him from 
Keeping long under water. When he loſes ſtrength they 
Tack him with ſpears and lances till he is killed, and 
ken put on their coats made of dreſſed fſeal-ſkin, with 
boats, gloves, and caps, laced fo tight together that no 
®XT can penetrate them. In this garb they leap into 
toe fea, and begin to ſlice off the fat all round the body, 
= are ſometimes ſo daring as to get upon the whale's 
"Cx, While he is yet alive, in order to make the quicker 
_ Ur in killing him, and cutting away the fat. | 
3 ue much the ſame method in killing the ſeals, 
= ac barpcon is leſs, to which is faſtened a line of 
3 lic or ſeven fathoms long, and at the end of it 
* 233 of fral-fin Giled with air, to keep the ſcal when 
— from eſcaping by diving: but in the northern 
2 ere the fea is frozen, they uſe other methods in 
3 at ſcals. They firſt look ont for the holes, 
Mey the ic2's themſelves make with their claws, of 
en Re bigneſs of a balfpenny, that they may fetch 
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The Greenlanders are more frequently employed at ſea | 
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ice, | 
make 2 great hole find holes 
made the feals get 
— in the 
un. bench, upon 
which having firſt made a 
mall yg os 
: he: 
ther, lying npon the bench with his face downwards, 
watches the coming of the ſeal; which when he perceives, 


of whale- 
they 

catch ſmall 
ſalmon, © they 
build fmall th, or 
u other the tide 
comes in, paſs at 
high water in the river 


f 
: 
| 


1 - holes, they take them 
with a pole headed with two ſharp hooked bones, or iron 


to an un- 


other. Amorous m'Tignecs 


from theft, rapine, and wickence among themſelves, they 
are never known upon zuy pretence to make war on their 
neighbours. They think themſelves greatly fuperior to 
the Danes, and make no icraple to pilter any thing from 
them, when it can be done with f:fety ; but it is probable 
they have little idea of property; and as they behave with 
ſuch integrity to each other, it is satural to ſuppoſe that 
they have learned this pilfering of the Dutch and Daniſh 
ſeamen. -They exerciſe preat boſpiralitg. and indeed have 
moſt things in cen; fo that it there be any among 
them who cannot work, or get his Ezelibocd, they do 
not let him ſtarte, bet adm bim freely to their table. 
five beharicur: hatred 2nd enn, ftrife and rage, are rarely 
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[beard of among them. It have as great an abhor- 
| | rence 


dom or never heard of zwong them; and as they abſtain 
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55 rence of ſtealing from each other, panes pena, they ay regulates ter ſtent pee "Acta 
- Ind therefore keep nothibg under Jock and Kby ; but kave ing to their aſtronomical ſyſtem, g 

.All ſo free that every body may comeat it without any feat the point of a huge rock, 13 


'of loſing it. 


They are, however, charged wich having no idea of a | feated in frozen regions; which 8 

God, and tobe authors have ſaid that their language has damp the genius and extinguiſh the fire 22 

not any expreſſion to denote a Supreme Being; though their talent for poetry, in which they 15 

© they themſelves: acknowledge, that they are convinced of | light. The poems they compoſe are à kind of ry. 

the immortality of the ſoul, l 1 2 5 
on dies hes to the lan pirits, and there enjoys | quantity, g a viſible regularity in the 

the felicity of hunfing from age to age; Wil the body of lab of which ther verſe ur compoſe, 12 1 


remains behind and moulders in the duſt. 


They maintain that there is a ſpirit which, they call | They aſe this ſort of poetry, which, all things conſid 
' Toragarſuk, to whom they aſcribe a ſupernatural power, © afar from big rae © rm ug 
though not the creation of the world. The Angakuts, or preſs all their paſſions, er kin, Jones but g 
"prophets, form very whimſical ideas of this being, ſome | eſpecially anger; for when two peop 


enting him as without form or ſhape, others 


In the lower regions of the earth, where they tell you 
conſtantly 13 


reſides in the air, whom they name the Moderator, or 


Reſtrainer; for theſe Angakuts pretend, by his order, to ſociety | for propagating the Goſpel, lived among among this peg- 


| giving | country, it is faid they challenge _ ; not og 
him that of a bear, and others pretending that he has a 


large body and but one arm. They aſſign him his abode | bat to contend in verſe ; and he who firſt wants words wn 


-ſhine weather, good water, * 3 
fois nde. They likewiſe maintain that a ſpirit | or law-ſuit. 


2 ES Sar 
- % * 


What ſeems molt. extraordinary in 


the harmony of which depends both upon rhyme 


regard to cadence even in their manner of . reading | 


in 


for that they never do but in jeſt, or by way of ' diverſiay, 


is | expreſs himſelf in this poetical duel, is held. to. 
e and fo the me 1 


Mr. Egede, who was ſent to Greenland: by. che Dai 


command the people to abſtain from certain things, as | ple fifteen years, which he ſpent with the moſt indefati-. 
preſervatives from eil and danger, They alſo believe that | gable zeal and laborious application, by which means he 


there are {| pirits who govern the elements. 


made a great number of converts. He returned. 10 Co- 


Tbeir notions of the heavenly bodies are alſo very | penhagen in 1736, and by his ſolicitation a ſeminary was 


whimſical; they fay the moon was once a young man, | founded in that city for educating EIN 
and the ſun a young woman his ſiſter, with whom he was | catechiſts to be ſent ta Greenland. The 


familiar in the datk ; but that ſhe being deſirous to find | alſo ſends young lads to Greenland to learn the la 
out her lover, rubbed her hands with ſoot, with which | and to be inſtructed by the miſſionaries there, in bn 
The marked his white bear-ſkin coat, and hence they fay | qualify them for that ſtation. 


came the ſpots ih the 'moon. The fun fly ying from his | The Greenland trade is. at preſent, carried on by 
embraces, aſcended the air, whither the moon followed | Copenhagen company, who ſend thither th 
her, and Mill continues to purſue, without being able to | ſhips every year, and the Dutch are prohibited 
_ overtake her; but this is probably only a fiction of their 


poets, like thoſe of Ovid in his Metamorphoſes, who allo | dities Greenland affords for commerce are whale-blubbes, 


| 2 the loves of Diana and Endymion. 


They do not compute or meaſure their time by weeks | bears, ſeals, and fox-ſkins, which they barter ul 


or years, but only by months, beginning their computa- following merchandizes; ſhirts made of white, blue, x 
tion from the ſun's firſt riſing above their horizon in the 


. Winter, from whence they tell the moons, in order to 


know exactly the ſeaſon in which every ſort of fiſh, ſea, | ing-glaſſes, rafts, poles, deal boards, BORG b 
animals, or birds, ſeek the land, chat by this knowledge copper, braſs, and tio, with other . 


= 
ing within ſeveral miles of their colonies. . The comme- 


whale-bone, ſea-unicorns horns, the ſkins. of rein-deer, 


and itriped linen,” coare woollen cloth, knives, 
needles, large fiſhing-hooks, and other hard- ware; 
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Thus the continent of America extends from abour the 
_ Eiphitjeth north to'the fifey-fexch derer durch Lati- 
tude; and, here its breadth is Known, from the 

fifth wo che Hundred and twenty- fifth of u 
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in the ſame 4 in Europe: thus New Britain, _ 
is nearly in the fame latitude with Great Britain, is in- 

ſufferably cold to an European > the pn A of the 
frozen country. of Newfoundland, the bay of 
- rence, * Breton, lic oppoſite the coat 232 
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Now brotha and New 
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Hence the coldeſt winds 


Pere America ow om th rom 
This vaſt continent is divided almoſt in two by an 


1 iſfbmus about fifteen hundred miles length, and 11 one 
| place fo narrow 2s to be, ad bath been already intimated, 
| only about fixty miles over; but being mountainous, it 
| would be impoſſible perhaps to open a communication 
chere with the Pacific ocean, which lies on the other 


fide of ir. All the continent to che north of this iſthmus, 

wich the ithmus irſelf, is ſtiled North America; 
and all to the ſouth of it; including chat even on this fide 
the equator, is ftiled South America. | 


North America is far from being mountainous, * 
| chiefly comfſts of gentle aſcents and level plains; the 
ike principal hills in this extefiſiwve tract are called the Apat- 
Gees wile — Echian or Aligany mountains, which extend on the. ack : 

| of our ſouthern colonies. ' But in South America is the - 
| long and lofty chain called the Cordillera / 


America into two, znd fanning 2 length of four thous 
and three hundred miles. 


America is alſo extremely well watered dy rivers, not 


for the ſupport of animal life, and all the advantage 
„but for the convenience of trade, and the In- 


— the Sieve river Miffiffippi, ri 
Bures, runs above two thoufand Fes Ci 


and other large rivers, fearcely inferior to be Rhine or 
the Danube, navigable almoft to their ſources, and lay- 

the inmoit receſſes of this continent. Near the 
"theſe are extenſive lakes of freſh water, which 
non with each other, and. with the 
1 navigable for thips 


17 
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ng 


; On the exftern fide of 


rivers Hudſon, Delaware, 
and ſeveral others of great 


L 
g 


15 


and depth. 


the river of Amazons, and the Rio de la 
Plata: the ſirſt riſes in gen and, after a courſe of above 
three thouſand fix hundred miles, in which it receives 
* a TT a pro- 


ew York and Penfylvania fie 
America blow from the non and the welt, 4 | 


firephes of Magellan, cutting the whole ſouthern part of 


of the Jifienr inhabitants 5 y a from In North 
unknown 


from its mouth, where it is 


America are the two largeſt rivers in the 
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the ſhore. Beſides theſe there is the Oronoko, and ſe- 
veral other very conſiderable rivers. 23:4 
A country of ſuch vaſt extent on each fide the equa- | 


diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and other va- 
luable ſtones, which are brought from thence into Eu- 
rope, in ſuch quantities, as have alſo greatly lowered 
their value. To cheſe may be added a great number of 


apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, man- 


"grounth | ))ͤö;ð;?¹j pr 
| With all this plenty and variety, the vaſt continent of | 
America formerly laboured under the want of many ne- 


be ſeen there, ſome of which greatly ſurpaſs all that are 


Plata, or Hate- river, riſes in the heart of the country, 


and becomes ſo large by the acctflion of other cohſider- 
able rivers, that it pours ſuchl an immenſe flood into the 
1 


ſea, that it makes it taſte freſh for ſeveral leag 


8 * 


tor, muſt neceſſarily have a. variety of ſoils as well as 
. climates z but it we except the moſt northern and ſouth- 
erff” parts, which here, as every Where elſe, are naturally 


cold and barren; the reſt is an immenſe treaſury of na- 
ture; producing moſt of the metals, minerals, plane, | 
fruits, trees, and woods, to be met with in the other 

parts of the world, and many of them in greater quanti- 


ties and higher perfection. The gold and filver of Ame 


rica has ſupplied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities 
Jof thote valuable metals, that they are become vaſtly 


more common; ſo that the gold and-filver of Europe now 
bears little proportion to the high price ſet upon them 
before the diicovery.of America. - . 

This country to produces an immenſe quantity of 


other commodities, which, though of” leſs price, are of 
eater uſe, Of this ſort are the conſtant and 


$ * 


cotton, red-wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, and 
China, Jeſuits-bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, 
caſſia, tamarinds, hides, furs, ambergris, and à great 
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ux prodigious number of navigable fivers, and falls into 


the ocean between Braſil and Guiana, The Rio de la 
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the time may arrive when America 
of mighty empires, and be d by cities exten 


much p 
55 lentiful ſupplies of cochineal, indigo, anatto, logwoad, .| Caro 
braſil, fuſtick, pimento, lignum-vitz, rice, ginger, | 
' Cacao, or the chocolate-nut, ſugar, tobacco, illas, 


variety of woods, roots, and plants, to which, before | may 


the diſcovery of America, we were either entire ſtrangers, | 
or forced to buy at an extravagant rate from Aſia and 
AI, -D OO On 

America has alſo a variety of moſt excellent fruits, 
which here grow wild to great perfection; as pine- 


catons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, grapes, vaſt num- 
bers of culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and 
plants. Add to. this the ſuprizing fertility with which 
the ſoil is bleſſed, by which many exotic productions 
are nouriſhed in as great perfection as in their native 


ceſſary and uſcful commodities: for upon the firft land- 


ing of the Europeans, they found neither corn, wine, 


nor oil; the inhabitants in many places knew not the uſe 
of corn, but made their bread of pulſe or roots: their 
drink was the water of the clear ſpring; and, with regard 


to money, they were ignorant of the uſe of it. Our kind | 


of ſheep, goats, cows, aſſes, and horſes, were not to be 
found there, though the land abounded with paſtures; 
and at firſt the ſight of a man on horſeback would throw 
a whole troop of the innocent and ſimple inhabitants 
into a dreadful panic. But all theſe animals have been 
brought hither in ſuch plenty, and have increaſed fo faſt 
in thoſe fertile paſtures, that the country has no want of 


them, as appears from the innumerable hides, particu- | | 
larly of oxen, continually exported from thence, How- | 


ever, in the room of theſe domeſtic - animals had 


others no leſs valuable, and to which we in 
were utter ſtrangers ; theſe we ſhall deſcribe in the coun- 


tries where they are bred. b. N i | 
The ſame may be ſaid of the vaſt variety of birds to 


M e 
cific ocean. ; 


confined to the - further fide of the dire Mintel ißt Sp 
now EXC with Spain. | 3 
z iſlands: 


The French have, however, the followi 

St. Martin's, St. Bartholomew's, Deſeada, 

Maragalante, Martinico, and part of Hiſpaniola. 
IV. The dominions of Por conſiſt of the rich and 

extenſire country of Brafil, in South America. 12 
V. The dominions of the Dutch conſiſt of Surinam, 

on the continent of South America; with the iſlands of 

Curaſſao, Bonaire, and Aruba, near the coaſt of Terra 


Firma; with Euftatia and Saba, two of the Catibbee 


Iflands. * 
VI. Thoſe-of the Danes are St. Thomas, and St. 


We ſhall begin with the dominions of Great Britain, 
which are bounded on the north by the ocean and lands 
near the north on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, 
on the ſouth by the Gulph of Mexico, and on the weit 
by unknown lands inhabited by the native Indians. 
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de the Northern Fitt ef tbe BRITISH AMERICAN Domini, paticalady 
of the Countries bordering on HUDSON's-BAY ; with the of NEW- | 


FOUNDLAND, CAPE BRETON, and St. IHN. 
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1 bordering on Hudſon's-hay ; a een, en 
of + of the Climate, Soil, Vegetables, and Minerals ; 
' with a Deſcription of the Beaver. : 0 


* 


T HE moſt northern part of America ſubje& to the 


Engliſh, particularly -the - countries bordering on 


Hudſon's-bay, which are fituated between the fiftieth and | fi 


ſerentieth degree of north latitude, and extend between 
the fifty-farſt and the hundredth degree of weſt longi- 
tude, including Hudſon's-ba ; are bounded on the 
zorth by unknown lands and 24 about the pole, on the 


eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the ſouth by the Gulph | 


of St. Lawrence and Canada, and on the weſt by un- 
known lands. Were we to extend the country claimed «+ 
by Great Britain as far as our mariners have diſcovered 
to the north, we might ſtretch it to eighty-ane degreees | 
thirty minutes north latitude ; for ſo far captain Hudſon 
and captain Bathn have failed, and gave their names to 
the bays ſo called; but we are not ſolicitous to extend 
the bounds of the countries ſubject to Britain to regions 
where no Briton has ever ſettled, and which we have 
neither purchaſed nor conquered. . 

The knowledge we have obtained of theſe countries 
x owing to, the repeated attempts that have been made 
to diſcover: a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt. Indies. But 
though theſe countries, which extend fixteen hundred 
miles in length, are claimed by Great Britain, and diſ- 
 tingiiiſhed by os prom names, as the eaſt coaſt by that of 

New Britain, and the weſt by that of New North Wales 
and New South Wales; yet very little advantage has 
been made of them, except by the Hudſon's-bay com- 
pany, who have ſeveral ſettlements on the coaſt of Hud- 
 fon's-bay, and therefore an accurate and diſtinct account 
of them cannot be expected. With reſpe to the climate, 
we ſhall give ſome account of it from Mr. Ellis, who 
failed thither in 1746, and wintered in the country on 
the weſt ſide of the Bay. „ 
This gentleman wintered in a creek about five miles 
above York Fort, in the fifty-ſeventh degree thirty mi- 
nutes latitude, a ſituation ſo far to the 1 that the 
weather might be ſuppoſed to be tolerable; but fearing 
that they might be froze to death in their ſhips, they built 
a houſe of thick pieces of timber, with the ſpaces between 
ſtuffed with moſs, and plaſtered. over with clay: the door 
was low and ſmall, the fire-place was in the middle, and 
over it a chimney to leut the ſmoke. It was placed 
on an eminence ſurrounded with trees; about a hundred 
and fifty yards from the front was a handſome baſon of 
water, called the Beaver-creek ; and they were protected 
from the north and north-eaſt winds by thick and tall 
woods. On the ſecond of November the cold was ſo 
intenſe, that all 'the bottled beer was froze ſolid, though 
packed up in tow near a good fire; and on the ſixth the 
cold became inſupportable abroad. About this time they 
put on their winter- dreſs, which conſiſted of a robe of 
beaver-ſkins that reached to their heels, two waiſtcoats 
under it, a cap and mittins of. the ſame lined with flan- 
nel, a pair of Indian ſtockings over their yarn ones, with 
ſhoes of ſoft tanned mooſe or elk- ſæin, under which they 
wore two or three pair of blanket or thick duffil ſocks; 
and a pair of ſnow-ſhoes about five feet long and eigh- 
teen inches wide, to prevent their ſinking in the ſnow, 
compleated their dreſs. This, with ſome alterations, 
is the garb of the Indians, who have taught it the Engliſh. 
They uſually put at leaſt an horſe-load of wood at a time 
into their ſtove, which was built of bricks ſix feet long, 
two wide, and three high. When the wood was near 
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as they pleaſed, without the aſſiſtance of falt; 
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game froze the inftant it was killed. The hairs, rab- 
bits, and partridges, which in ſummer ate brown and 


furniſhed by nature with extraordinary furs, to reſiſt the 


ther from 


if in drinking a dram of brandy out of a glaſs, they 


touched it with their tongue or lips, in pulling it away 
the ſkin was left upon it. They buried their beer 
I and 


From this account of the ſeverity of 


the winter one 


and its inhabitants very u 3 but this is far from 
being the calc, for though the weather is cold, they have 
and 


who prefer that country to any 


theſe parhelia at a time. The true ſun alfo riſes and ſets 
with a large cone of yellow light perpendicular to it; and 
no ſooner does it diſappear than the aurora borealis ſpreads 
a thouſand different lights and colours over the whole 
concave of the ſky, with fuch reſplendent beauty, that 


they are more apparent when ſhe does not ſhine; for 
ſnow tending to the ſouth- 


In the ſoutkern part of this country the ſoil is fertile, 
the ſurface being a looſe dark mould, under which are 


- | layers 
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grey, change in winter to white. Every animal is here 


cold, which fall off as the warm weather returns; and 
even this is the caſe with the dogs and cats brought hi- 

If the men touched iron, or any 
other ſolid ſurface, their fingers were froze faſt to it; or 
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even the full moon does not effacc their luſtre, though 
then one may diſtinctly read by them, and the ſhadows 
j the 
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at variety of tale and rock · cryſtals of differ- 
ſhooting into pentangular priſms. In the no art 
- is found a kind of coal; the aſbeſtos, or ſto 
common here; and alſo 2 ſtone of a black, ſmooth 
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> art | the vacancies with clay, mud, and 


N them be as numerous as 


Eins of beavers, and as the principal trade conſiſts in 
thoſe ſkins, with which they have ſupplied- us by means 


of the Hudſon's-bay company, it will be proper to give 


here a deſcription of that curious animal, A'large 
twenty-cight inches in length, from the hind 
head to the root of the tail, and weighs ſixty 
pounds, but their colour is different; in ſome 
black, in others white, and in 
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if there be neither a convenient lake nor pond 
make one, by ſtopping the courſe of ſome brook, or 
with a dam. For this purpoſe they cut down 
above the place where they are reſolved to build, and take | they make their ſhoes of 
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| roll it, hen they bare cut 


{| ver, as renders-the dam-very-tight-and feeure. In rt 
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works their tails ſerve them for carts and and 
| their teeth for ſaws and axes ; their paws ſupply the plare 


of hands, and their feet ſerve inftead of oars. 

2 Fhe cunſtruction of their houſes is no leſs admarabile- 
| the ſhore, but ſometimes cloſe to. the banks of theses: 
| they firſt make holes at the bottom af the war for plans. 
ing fix poſts, upon which each of their edifices is bak 
in 2 moſt curious manner; their form-is round, with 2 
more they are formed of the fame materials as the dams | 
juſt mentioned, and every part is fo well finiſhed, that ma 
air can poſſibly enter; about two-thirds of the iber as 
raiſed above the water; in this-they lodge, and arc - 
ful to keep it clean. They have generally tue ar four 
different avenues to each houſe, which they ener under 
water. Jo provide proviſions againſt the winter, they 
draw che ſticks they cut from the trees, and thruſting ens Wl 


There are ſometimes found eight or ten beavers an ane 


the ſeaſon retures far »-- Wh 


5 1 - 


ing to make bis eſeape at the pen 


ing, ſeldom fails of having his brains beat out the 
be raiſes his head above the water. 5 

The beavers are excellent food, but the tongue and 
tail are the moſt delicious parts. The Indians fomr- 
times roaft theſe animals in the ſame manner 25 we ds 


pigs, firſt burning off their fur. 
ls, and the rivers and 


— 


lakes have very large 
delicious kinds of fiſh ; 
white, and called by the natives 


and letting 
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Indians on the weſtern Coaſt of Hudſon's bey; 
ſcription of York Faftery. © 5 


HE natives are of the middle ſize, and of à copper 
colour: they have black eyes, and long, 
black hair; but their features vary as in Europe. They 
are of a chearful diſpoſition, good-natured, affable, fracad- 

and honeſt in their dealings. 

| clothed in a cloſe coat made 
of blanket, which they buy of the Engliſh ſettled in ri 

' neighbourhood. They have a pair of leather ftockngs. 
' which reach ſo high as to ferve alſo for breeches, and 
the ſame materials, 8 
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r habit ave peacrally taed om with Sruags 


tic acher 


about his 
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of winter, 


| leſs family: Savage 


| away the ſnow, they lie down upon the ground, and 


+ 


| by the uſe of a certain herb, common in that country, in 
order to caſe themſelves of the beavy burthen of an help- 

as this cuſtom is, it is leſs barbarous 
than that anciently practiſed by the polite and civilized 
Grecks and Romans, as it is ftill by the Chineſe and Hot- 
tentots, of expoſing their children, and leaving them to 


periſh with hunger or to be devoured by wild beafts. 


acknowledge a Being of infinite goodneſs, whom 
Uckewma, 
author of all the bleſſings they enjoy, and 


methods to appeaſe him. 


E Though theſe people ſpend the beſt part of their lives . 


they are very free of 


plenty, and, except drying a little veniſon and fiſh, take 


no care to have a ſupply againſt winter. The Indians 
who: come in the ſummer to trade at the factories, ſome- 
times not obtaining the ſuccours they expected, have been 
obliged to ſinge off the fur from thouſands of beaver- 
ſkins, in order to feed upon the leather: but when they 
are thus reduced to the greateſt extremity, they behave 
with a patience that is eaſier to admire than to imitate. 
They frequently travel two or three hundred miles, 


| even in the depth of winter, through a wide open coun- 


try, without meeting with any houſe to receive them, or 
carrying any tent for their protection. At the approach 
of night they raiſe a kind of fence with bruſhwood, by 
the fide of which they kindle a fire, and having cleared 


fleep between the fire and the fence : but when they hap- 

pen to be benighted where; no wood can be obtained, 

they are obliged to lie down under the ſnow, 2s is 

tiſed in Siberia and ſome other countries; and by this 
they are in a great meaſure ſheltered from the 


means - 
| ſharpneſs of the piercing air. 


As Vork- fort is fituated on the weſt coaſt of Hudſon's 


bay, in the country, the manners of whoſe inhabitants 


we have juſt deſcribed, and is conſidered as the moſt va- 
luable of the Hudſon's-bay Company's ſettlement, we 
ſhall here give a deſcription of it. It is ſeated on the 
ſouthern branch of Port Nelſon- river, called Hays's- 
river, within five miles of its fall into the ſea, in the 
latitude of fifty- ieven degrees twenty minutes, and in 
the ninety- third degree fifty-cight minutes weſt longitude. 


-| This fort and factory is in a clear ſpace, ſurrounded on 


three fides by the woods, with an open front to the 
water. The fort is a ſquare building, flanked with four 
ſmall baſtions, all of them covered, and at preſent con- 
verted either into lodging or ſtore- rooms. There are 
three ſmall patteraroes placed on each of the curtains; 
the whole is paliſadoed: a battery of pretty large guns 


commands the river, and a {mall breaſt-work of turf is 


thrown up by way of defence of the battery ; but even 


in time of war the number of people who reſide there 


amount to no more than between thirty and forty. On 


- | the ſouth-caſt of the fort is a dock for rebuilding or re- 


irin s or boats, between which and the battery 
_p bs land called The Plantation, where * 
dians who come to the factory pitch their tents; and 
there are generally one or two tents of old infirm Indians, 
both men and women, who are maintained by the faQory, 


from which this place is ſeparated by two rows of high 


palifadoes : between theſe are ſtore-houſes, the kite. 
chen, and ſome work-ſhops low built; and within the 


inner paliſadoes are ſmall ſpots ſowed with turnips, 
colworts, ſallads, and other garden- ſtuff. But however 
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7 1 not be difficult, in treating of the countries 
_ "© which border on Hudfon's-bay, to gie the names 
fituation of a number of little iflands, 
creeks, but it is impoſſible to give a good account of 
of them, that will either anfwer the purpoſes of in- | 
ſtruction or entertainment; we ſhall therefore comfene 
--- ou | 


7 


j 


people are of ſeveral tribes, and we 


Theſe 


ragement, but as cafily frightened ; and fo artzched to | 
their own country, that ſome, who have bern taken | 
priſoners by the Southern Indians when they were boys, 
and brought to the factories, have for fereral years re- 
gretted their abſence from their native country, and the 
enjoyment of what they Joved when they were there: 
thus one of „ 
diet, being preſent an was cutting up | 
a ſeal, from which the train-ool ran 2 | 
ſcooped up what he could ſave with his kands, znd faral- | 
lowing it, cried, ** Ah! commend me to my own dear | 
<« country, where I could get my belly-full of this” | 
The men's cloaths are made of feals-frmns, and fome- | 
times of the ſkins of land and fea-fow! fewal geber; 
_ "their coats'have a hood Icke a capuchin, are clof= from | 
the breaſt before, and reach no lower than the mile of | 


the thigh : the breeches are cloſe before and behind, ga- 


thered like a purſe, with a firing, and nd about their | 
they wear one over another, to keep them warm amd dry. | 
The difference between the dreſs of the mem and har of | 
the women is, that the latter have 2 mm flap behind | 
to their jacket, that reaches to their heels. Their hoods | 
are likewiſe larger and wider at the ſhoulders, for the fake | 
of carrying their children in them at their backs; and | 
their boots, which are a deal wider, ave commonly | 
ſtuck out with whalebone, becauſe when they want ts | 
put à child out of their arms, they p = anto ane of | 
their boots till they can take it up again. A few of them | 
wear ſhifts of ſeals bladders ſewed together. Their cloarks | 
are in general ſewed very neatly : chis as ed writ | 
an ivory needle, and the finews of a deer fplur fine, and | 
uſed for thread. They diſcover 2 deal of tai im | 
adorning them with ftripes of di colowed firins | 
ſewed in the manner of borders, cuffs, and mne for | 
their cloths, which altogether appear handiome 2s well 25 
convenient. ' þ 
One fingular part of their dreſs is their ſnow eyes, as | 
they properly call them. Theſe arc bas of wood, oa | 
| ivory, formed to cover the organs of fight, and wed 2 
the back of the head: in each piece are two ſas of the | 
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their canoes 
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with thoſe who live on the borders | barpoons 2 of the 
enter into Hudſon's-bay. morſe, one end 2 ſpear, and the other 
robuft, and inclinable to be far. for introducing the fiſh 2 barb tipped 
. _ and their faces _ L ebe which I = the other part of 
| ſmall, and ſparkling yg their noſes the harpoon readily dif —— Iurong 
and their hair lank and black: they have this barb © — = 
and their limbs are proportionable; but then feer are ex- | the end of which is 2 | 
traordinary ſmall. | 2 2 buoy, to 
The behaviour af the Eſkimows is chearfull and ſprighr- | goes down, 
Ty; but ſome nations of them are faid to be fable, cun- | As foon as 
ning, and deceitful, great flatterers, and 1 ham aſhore, 
to pilfer from ftrangers ; eaſily rendered bold by ferves them 
Dinter. 


perivas who traverſed 
diſcover a north-weſt paſſage, had no 
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beets has like, and of 2 caprzin mail infal- 
bly be 2 captain. 

On their po; 

uſually take in their traum-oil., 
25 our people do 2 drmik the 


throw 
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We ſhall now leave Hudſon's -bav, which, coofbderimy 
| t extent, may as well be called 2 fez 2s the Baltic, 
; in failing 
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"STCT. BD. 
Of NewrFousxDLiasn. 


E Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce; with a 
ig—ot and adn on ah 


1 


. 
: - who diſcovered it in 14975. It = of 


ocean, on the north by the kee of E and on 
1 rhe coafts are extremely fahrt ws 
the vapours exhaled from the lakes, firzmys, and bogs, 
with which the ifand abounds ; yet the air = Ears, 
and agrecable to moſt confficutions. The wmnrs are fe 
he a] ͤ OI Wo 
the - 1 — N 
The b 
| only the banks cf the rwers, which ao: wicrakly fexcile- 
There arc bowever woods of diem Kinds rung 


kf wi 
prefent chiefly ſupplied | l 2 : 
Great and North America, at the loweſt com- 


— 


bands ; fo that it is at the ſame time, not only a very pro- 
firable branch of trade to the merchant, bur a ſource of 
livelitood to fo many thouſands of poor people, and a 


ma excellent nurſery to the royal navy, which is hence 


' fopplied with 2 great number of able ſeamen : it might 
' ill be much ; for notwichftanding the great trade 


On theſe coaſts are alſo taken a great number of 
whales, feals, porpoiſes, &c. whence above five thouſand 
barrels of oil, befides a great quantity of whale-bone; 
ſeal- ins, &c. are annually exported from hence to dif- 
ferent parts of the world; all which ſufficiently ſhew.the 


of the climate, and the roughneſs and barrenneſs of the 
The number of Engliſh inhabitants on the ifland, is 
uncertain and fluctuating. They are indeed very incon- 


feder=b'e, if compared with its extent, but there are not 


Kalt the number in winter that there are in ſummer. The 
capital of the ifland, which is ſeated cn the ſouthern 
koufes. 


As fiſhing is the ftaple commodity of Newfoundland 


and che adjacent iflands, it will not, perhaps, be diſagree- 
able to our readers, if we here give 2 conciſe account of 


= with the fkin undermeff in a barrel; and then very 


upon another. | 

After leaving the cod in falt three or four days, and 
ſumetimes twice as long, according to the ſeaſon, they 
pur it into 2 tub, waſh it well, make it up in piles, and, 
in fair weather, fpread it out with the ſkin und on 
2 kind of ffage raiſed with wattles about two feet from the 
gruund ; before night they turn the ſkin uppermoſt, 
which they alſo do whenever it rains. When the fiſh 
becomes 2 little dry, it is raiſed into larger piles, where 
it refs 2 day or two; after which it is again expoſed to 


the air, and turned according as there is occaſion, 


before they again, raiſe it into larger piles, where; 
after this is done, it ſometimes remains fiftcen days with- 
| out 


; 


of the iſland, notwithſtanding the ſeverity 


the method of curing the cod, and preparing it for the 


"Fghtly covers it with falt, laying the fiſh regularly one 
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out being moved; after which It is once fmbre expoſed 
to the air, and when almoſt dry, gathered together again, 


in order to ſwear, which takes up twenty-four hours or. 
re, according to the ſeaſon: it is then opened and en- 
AC id the air for the laſt time, and when thor6ughly 
eye, but more grateful to the tafte, than thoſe which are 
partly prepared at ſea; and that cured in the 
rs e 
Of Cart Bax rom, called by the French LIE Ror Al. 
Is Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Climate, Soil, and 
. Produce, with the; advantages France received from it. 


HE ind of Cape Breton, which is ſeated fifteen 
leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Newfoundland, is in 


the forty-fixth degree north-latitude, and in the fifty- | 
eight degree thirty minutes welt. longitude, it being ſe- 


from the continent by a narrow paſſage on the 


weſt. This iſland is about one hundred and ten miles 


from the north-caft to the ſouth-weſt. Round it are ſe- 
veral harbours and which, from its ſituation in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, have made it conſidered as the 
| Key of Canada, it being a ſafe retreat for ſhips bound either 
It is of a very irregular figure, and fo cut through by 
lakes and rivers, that its two principal parts are held to- 
only by an iſthmus of about cight hundred paces 

in breadth ; this neck of land ſeparates the bottom of 


Port Toulouſe from ſeveral lakes, which are called La- 


themſelves into the fea to 


brador. Theſe lakes diſcharge 
by the iſlands of Ver- 


the caſt by two channels, formed 
derronne and la Boularderic, . 
All its ports open to the eaſt, turning a little to the 
and are within the ſpace of fifty-five leagues, be- 
ginning at Port Dauphin, and continuing to Port Tou- 
Jouſe, which is almoſt at the entrance of the paſſage 


Fronfac. In all other parts it is difficult to find an- | 


c - The northern coaſts are very high, and almoft 
inacceffible; and it is not eaſy to land on the weſtern 
eoaſt, till you come to the of Fronſac, near which, 
as we have already obſerved, is Port Toulouſe, which is 
between à kind of gulph called Little St. Peter's, and the 
iſland of St. Peter: from hence proceeding towards the 


ſouth · eaſt is the bay of Gaborie, at twenty leagues | 


diſtance; this bay is a league broad, between iſlands and 
rocks, and two leagues in depth; but it is not ſafe to 
come near the iſlands. The harbour of Louiſburgh, for- 
merly called the Engliſh Harbour, is not above a league 
from the laſt-mentioned bay, and perhaps one of the fineft 
in America, it being near four leagues in circumference, 
and having every where fix or ſeven fathoms water. The 
town of Louiſburgh is ſituated on the ſouth-weſt fide, in 
latitude forty-five degrees fifty minutes, and in fifty-cight 
degrees thirty-five minutes weft Jongitude. hen it 
was laſt taken by the Engliſh, it was pretty ſtrongly 
fortified, with as much regularity as the ſituation would 
admit. It had a good rampart, with irregular baſtions, 
a dry ditch, a covert-way, with an excellent glacis, and 
before two of the curtains a ravelin, with a bridge to the 
ſallee- ports; but the chief ſtrength of the place by land 
conſiſted in the thickneſs of the walls, and the impaſſable 
moraſſes, that extend from the foot of the glacis to a 
conſiderable diftance. There was indeed one part with- 
out any walls fur about a hundred yards, this being 
there abſolutely unneceſſary, the ſea flowing cloſe to the 
town, and therefore a paliſade was thought a ſufficient 
defence: nor can even ſmall barks approach it for want of 
ſufficient depth of water; and ſhips muſt keep at a very 
confiderabie diftance, on account f the rocks and ſhoals. 
Beſides, there were two collate: al baſtions, which flanked 
this part to very great advantage. In the center of one 
of the chief baſtions was a ſtrong building, with a 
moat on the fide towards the town; and this was 
called the citadel, though it had neither artillery, nor was 
a ſtructure proper for receiving any: indeed the entrance 
to it was over a draw-bridge, on one fide of which was 
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ED bartery, and beyond it was another fort 
| burgh was laſt taken from the French, it 


it in 1720. They were, however, diſpoſſeſſed 


88 


e corps de girde, and advanced 
Within this building were the 2 
2 


the platform of the fedou 
ther chapel, was all within the. ci 
was another belongi to the hoſpital of 
an elegant and bases ſtructure, built 


Jean de Di 


and on the oppoſite fide a very high tower 
Here was a 6:25 ue 
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farther within the harbour. When the 


ſeveral narrow lanes, and had few 
they being 'of wodd, with a 
about fix feet above the ground. 


flee, and foch hw 
2 


55 not * | 
ferent. A conſiderable part of IP 
however, produces oaks of a pro l 
maſts, and all ſorts of timber 
common forts are cedar, oak, 
| wild-cherry, and plane- trees. 
ſorts of fruit, particularly apples, with herbs and 
ſome kinds of grains, with bemp and fax. 

It is obſervable, that the ins may be cul 
up to the tops, and that the good foil always inclines 40- 
wards the ſouth. There are here great numbers of 
particularly very large partridges, which in heir 
reſemble er Hom oe There are Fi 
brought from Europe, as horned 
goats, and poultry. The lakes, ri 


— 


11 1 
with beavers, otters, and excellent ſiſh in 
plenty; and what is got by hunting, ſhooting, 
ing, is ſufficient to maintain the inhabitants 
part of the year. . | 8 

This induced the French, on their being excluded from 


Acadia and Newfoundland, to begin a ferdement here 
in 1714, Which they continued to encreafe, and forrificd 


in 1745. 
by the bravery of the inhabitants of New — 
little aſſiſtanee from Great Britain; but it was again, by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, ceded to the French, 
who ſpared no expence to fortify 2nd it. How+ 

in reduced in 1758 by the Britiſh troops 
together 


ever, it was again 
under general Amherſt and admiral ] 

with a large body of New England men, who found in 
that place two hundred and twenty-one picces of cannon, 
and eighteen mortars, together with 2 very large quan- 
tity of ſtores and ammunition ; and was yi for ever 
to the crown of Great Britain by the Lit peace, fince 
which the fortifications have been blown up, and the 
town of Louiſburgh diſmantled. 

The importance of this iſland to the French may be 
eſtimated from the advan they reaped from it ben 
in their poſſeſſion. Though but 2 ſmall number of flips 
fiſhed near the harbour of Louiſburgh, in compariſon of 
thoſe employed in the French fiſheries on the banks of 
Newfoundland, the gulph of St. Lawrence, and the neigh- 
bouring ſhores, bays, and harbours; pet it is fo fuuated, 
that all their fiſhing-veſſels could repair to it on any dan- 


ger, or emergency, eſpecially thoſe which fiſhed in the 
gulph on the main, or at the north-weſt end of New- 

are above one or 
_ | 


two days fail 
h 2 


- 


foundland, none of which 


Sr. Jonna. 


at moſt from thenee ; 23 might alſo thoſe veſſels which | 


— IC the banks; whence this iſland 


& fiſhery 
According to —— mes — 
— Hoe: x of their fiſhery here, the 
guantity of fiſh they year before the laſt war 
was oft million ant hu 'and*Forty-nine łHouſand 


guiatals of dry fiſh, and three on nine hundred thou- 
ſand — the value of — including three 
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whole trade muſt for the future be expoſed to the Engliſh 
privateers from the northern colomes im tame of war, with- 
[yur fly plate of ſtrength to which they can rerreat; but 
Louiſbur gh ſerved them as an harbour for their ſhips em- 
ployed in ths trade to reſort fo wood amd watzr, to 
clean or er from thence u Old France, 
and on of nay” looks To all this mutt be 
added, — of hi lend put it into their 
Power to arinoy the trade of the Br northern colonies 


thouſand one hundred and fixteen one quarter tons of | in time of war, with their from this Rarbour, 
train-oil, drawn. from the blubber, amounts to nine hun- to ſuch a d » that it has crer been called by the Eng- 
_ dred and twenty-fix thouſand five hundred and. ſeventy- liſh the Dunkirk of N r 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings, according to the prime colt of | 
the fiſh at Newfoundland ; and with the addition of its = . 
freight 1 markets where. it is folds. makes nine = EC 14 VE 
hundred nine thou one hundred and ninety--- Fo | 
— — ſterling; and if to Ly She added + 34 Of the land of ST. Joms. 3 
the conſumptiTon which is made of their coarſe woollens | | Is Situation, Extent, ard Produce. 


by the men employed in the fiſhery, reckoning for each | 


A blanker, watch-coat, rug, pea-jacket, &c. in the whole | 


thirty ſhillings per man, with the brandy they conſume; 
— the canvas, cordage, nets, hooks, grapplings, 


anchors &c.- har the ſhips and ſhallops of this fiſhery 


HOUGH the iſland of S. Jobs i Gael is the 
neighbourhood of Cape Birrum, 2nd irs 


. {1 hy lo, a6 Cong 
exceeds the 


mult expend at fea and on ſhore, the value of it will juſt mentioned, with r . Its 24 and the 
amount, at leaſt, to one million ſterling per annum, at about ffxry 
A miles . 2 commodions harbour 
But in order to a juſt eſtimate of the value of this | for « g on the fiſhery, but with 2 variety of 
branch of trade to the French, we ſhould alſo take in its | uſeful timber and moſt kinds of Comma to the 


beneficial conf which principally conſiſt in the 
| articles : Firſt,” the train-oil produced by it is 
to the French in their woollen manufactory, in 
which they have already rivalled us with too much ſucceſs; 
and their ſugar Pres. abroad, which cannot do without 
it, are ſupplied with it from France out of this fiſhery. ' 
Secondly, the tradę. ĩt opens for them in the Mediter- 
Tanean, 20 all the Roman 2 ſtates, where they 
carry their fiſh to market; and by t 
vent for the French — which has been found 
_ fo. beneficial to their commercial intereſt, that they have 
been 1 in the. Cultivation, of it, ſparing no 
Pans nor coft, and uſing every att to monopolize 8 -. 
Thirdly, the great increaſe of their navigation and ſea- 
men from this fiſhery, in which five hundred and 
faxry betides ſhallops, and twenty-ſeven thou- 
Land fre — ſeamen, were employed; circumſtan- 
5 the latter, which, conldered with regard 
fours... were a themſelves. as »Nluable 
the- revenue of the fiſhery itſelf : hence 
of New France, juſtly obſerves, 
* Thar this fiſhery was a more valuable ſource of wealth 
and power to France, than even the mines of Peru or 
* Mexice would be.” | 
This great branch of trade may be ſaid to have de- 
pended upon the poſſeſſion of the Ifland of Cape Breton, 


an account of its affording them a convenient harbour to 


ſupply and protect it; but this they have ſince found means 
to carry on in à very profitable manner to themſelves 
without it. However, there are other great advantages 
which the French received from their poſſeſſion of this 
Hand. France has not one ſea-port for the relief and 
ſacIter of her trading ſhips, either to or from the Weſt 
Indies, open to them any where ia North America to the 


ethwrard cf the river Miſifppi; and conſequently the 


this means force a 


bouring country. This Mand 2s fo fertile, ani was fo well 
improved while poſſeſſed by the French, har it was juſtly 
ſtiled the granary of Canada, which it farnifhed with 
great plenty of moſt forts of can, as well 2s great quan- 
tities of beef and pork ; and, when lait talen, had up- 
'wards of ten thouſand bead of black cartle, and fome of 
the farmers” raiſed twelve hundred buſhels of corn annu- 
ally. It has ſeveral rivers, which 2boumd with falmon, 
trout, cels, &c. and the fa affords plenty of 
ſturgeon, plaice, and moſt kinds of Bl S. An land 
of this advantage was at once and 
its importance concealed from the Ic it ſhould 
induce them to make themiclves malen of , and by 
that means cut off the principal fapplics from Quebec. 
In this iſland are yet conſiderable quantities of kad un- 


cultivated, which, by a proper improvement, would ren 
der it till more valuable. 


When this iſland was farrendered to colonel Rollo, it 


| bad four thouſand inhabitants; and, to the diſgrace of che 


governor, there were found in his bouſe fereral 

ſcalps, which were brought there to market by the firzges 
of Nova Scotia; this being the place where they were | 
encouraged to carry on this barbarons and mibuman 


trade. 
& of the Lands of Cape Bretom 


The important 
and St. John filled the whole with =xuſtzriom ; 


and eleven pair of colours, taken 2t Lowdburgs, were 
by his majefty's order, 1 
"eſcorted by a detachment of from Kenfing- 
ton-palace to the cathedral of St. Paul, where they were 
depoſited as trophies, under a diſcharge of cannon, and 
other expreſſions of triumph and exultztiom. 

Both this iſland and that of Cape Eoetom a at preſent 
under the governor of r 2 we alfo ſcveral 


ſmall adjacent iſlands. 
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il 


ments on the banks of the river St. Lawrence, and of 


635 
the gover g convinced that theſe French re- 


dels, called none from their having 
to the crown of Great Britain, were more inveterate and 


dangerous enemies than thoſe who were under no:fack | 


obligation; and finding that all methods to render them 


A SYSTEM DEF GEOGRAPHY. 


ſubjects were ĩneffectual, they were forcibly de- 
1 of their eſtates, and with their familes were obliged 


to leave * 


* : | N 


fs SECT. I. 
g Of CDA, or Naw Fraxcx. 


= 


Mountazns, Vegetables, and / 
Cigarren ue the continnt; 


is now bounded on the north-eaſt by the gulph of | 


St. Lawrence aid St. John's river ; on the ſouth-weſt by 
lands inhabited by the Indians; on the fouthward by the 
province of New York, New En land, and Nova Scotia ; 
and on the north-weſtward- by 2205 

dians. Quebec, which is Se Sree is ſeated near the 
eentre, in latitude forty · ſix degrees forty-five minutes, and 
in ſixty-nine — 2 2 weſt 1 


about five hundred 2 in — — the north - eaſt 
urn of two bendred miles im 


breadth. © 
- The French comprehended af he wget of Canned 


a mach larger territory, taking into their claim great part | 


of the New En — and of the provinces of 
New York and Nova Scotia; to Hudſon s Bay; 
o the welt as far as the Pacipe Ocean; and to the fourh- 
ward extending it to-the gulph of Mexico. eren 


endeavoured to ſupport their claim, by erecting a chain of ; 


forts from the mouth of the river St. Lawrence to their 


ſettlements in Louſrana. 
l They began the ſettlement of this eie in 1605 


at "Queber, which is ſeated on the north ſhore of the river | 


St. wrenee, about three hundred miles from its month; 
and about the ſame time began to form ſettlements upon 
the iſland of Orleans, which 7s featedl fn that river” a turke 
below Quebec; likewiſe on each fide of the river, to its 


mouth, and on feveral fmaller*rivers chat fall into it; | di 


They ſoon after began a ſettlement called Jecorty, about 
twenty miles up the river from Quebec, and cxefted 2 fore 
at Chamblee on the river Sorreil, near its influx into the 
take Champlain: Soon after this the foundations of Mon- 
treal were laid on the ifland of theſame name, in the river 
St. Lawrence, two hundred mies above Quebec. Another 
ſettlement was made at Trois Nrrieres, or the Fhrer 
Rivers, ſo called from a river diſcharging i | 


mouths” into that of St. Lawrence; and is feated about 


nalf way between" Quebec and Montreal, in a very de- 


tishiful ſpot, that affords · the moſt agreeable proſpect of | 
any in the whole country. There are many other fettle- 


thoſe which flow inta it, 25 well as on the iftands formed | 
in it. i . 

Wbile the „ Si David 
Kirk, in 1626, with the Engliſh under bis command, 
took Canada, which was then confidered as within the 
limits of the Britiſh dominions, attacked Quebec, and 
made themſelves mafters of all the French tertlements. 
But they were reftored by the treaty of 1632, and con- 
tinued in their poſſeſſion till 13, 1759, when 
Quebec was ſurrendered to the Monckton and 
Townfend, commanding he i ns RT ng 
deftined for the expedition againſt it the preceding fpring, 


under the command of general Wolfe ; and on the cighth 
of September, 1760, alt Canada was delivered up to the 


of Montreal ; but we- ſhall 


5 
in many parts — hr and fertile, producing moft 


I. ae and Extent; a ni] ' Account | 4. Rivers, : 


claimed by the In- | 


kinds of Engliſh grain and vegetables in ——— „ 


1 


eſpecially che iffand of Orleans, and 
mear it, which are — — 
foil. EA n . 


Fe Ide prone rhe 
2 prey of him: for he has no other 2 


8 "chk habe 
noted bear-hunter, who bas Killed ſeveral in one day, is 


more eagerly ſought after Gan that of ane who has ren- 


dered hiniſeif fainous in war; this chace ſupplying them 
both with food and raiment. The bears lodge during the 
winter either in hollow trees or caves; and, as they lay 
up no/provitons.” h=ve no food during that ſeaſon. 


The bear is not naturally fierce, except when wounded 


1 


fometimes kill the ſwine. Their chief weapons are their 
fore-paws, with which they will hug any animal they 
ſerze immediately to death. 


The ſkunk, or pole-cat, is very common, and called by 
the Indians the ftinkins beafi, on account of its emit- 


es 2 diſgrecable ax] to 2 conlicrable diſance, when 
purfucd 
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colour, with two White lines 


has 
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The is about the fize of the ſquirrel, its fur is 
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' fowls, | be paſſed 
aon, Made a motion with his ſhips to amuſe the enemy, now. 


extremely crowded, and che weather 


I | ſouth hore, where they were 
and land them during the ni 


UEBEC, the capital of Canada, ſeated about three 
hundred miles north-weſt of . Boſton, in New Eng- 


e almoſt level with the water. A little above one 
is a demi- baſtion, which is partly | 

| above it, on the ſide of the gallery of the 

fort, is a battery of twenty-five pieces of cannon; above 

is is a ſquare fort called the citadel, and the ways from 

ion to another are difficult to paſs. To the 

the harbour, on the fide of the road, are large 

batteries of cannon, and ſome mortars. It is encompaſſed 


of which is a rock; on the left it is bounded by a ſmall 
church ; and on the right has two rows of houſes parallel 
do each other: There is another between the church and 
the harbour; as alſo another long row on the ſide of the 
bay. This is called the Lower Town, and is moſtly 


inhabited by merchants; But it is too much crowded. 
Between this and the Upper 
m which are ſteps for the foot paſſengers to go up. This 
has noble edifices, and between two large S i 
fort, in which the- governor reſides. / Oppoſite the fort 
the Recollects have handſome houſes, and on the right is 
te cathedral, which is built in a mean: tile, but has a 
arge, high, and well- built tower, that may be ſeen at a 
great di | 

which is a fine building ; and between the cathedrai and 
the college are well built houſes. - The houſe of the 


Knights Hoſpitallers is a ſtately ſtructure, with two fine 


Pavillions. In the ſecond ſquare are two deſcents to the 
rer of St. Charles; an hoſpital called Hotel-Dieu is in 
midway, and from thence are ſmaller houſes, which 
2 to _ of the intendant. On the other ſide of the 
ctuits college is a pretty long ſtreet, in which is a nunnery. 
Almoſt all © a are bu ft of ſtone, and there are So 
1829 inhabitants. Beſides the Lower and Higher Towns, 
cre is another beyond the latter, on the banks of the river 
Charles, along which are ſeveral noble country ſeats. 
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d. It is about the fize of a ſmall cat, In 1711 the Engliſh 


his largeſt ſhips, with three thouſand 
r is | But it has fince been attacked with m 


| count of the taking of this city, 


Ide fortifications with which 


ing | of the tiver; the ſkill, labour, ſuperior force; a 


| which riſe abruptly with a ſleep aſcent - 


taken out of | cafily 


Town is a very fteep aſcent, 


ſquares is a 


diſtance. Over-againſt this is the Jeſuits college, 


- * 


Canada: but acre? 
to conquer C a: the expedition 
|raſhneſs of the admiral}, who, 
his pilot, ſailed too near the 


It will not be improper to give 


cult enterprises that was ever effedted by the united efforts 
= . 


frength"of the 
floating batteries the 


poſts 


of the 


'3 embarking the troops on 90 the — 
with them up the river; while admiral Holmes 


poſted along the north ſhore. But the 


7 


tranſports 
neral though . 
mougat proper 0 
refreſed. As no : 
the troops 
ithin a 


night wi 
Diamond, in hopes of aſcending the 
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17 
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to 
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the river, that they might take poſſeſſion 
on the back of hi £304. hate the fortifications 
. but the dangers and — 
is undertaking were exceeding 
rapid; the — ſhelving; the — 
with centinels; the 2 ace ſo as to 
afily miſſed in the dark; and the difficult 
hardly to be ſurmounted in the day- time, 
poſition been expected. Had the received the leaſt 
intimation from a ſpy or deſerter, or even ſuſpected the 
deſign; had the embarkation been diſcovered in conſe- 
quence of the rapidity of the river, or the ſteepneſs of the 
north ſhore, near which they were obliged to row; had 
only one centinel been alarmed, or the landing-place 
much miſtaken; the height of Abraham muſt have been 
inſtantly ſecured by ſuch a force as would have rendered 
the undertaking abortive; confuſion would naturally 
have produced a panic, which might have proy 
fatal to the greater part of the detachment. Theſe ob- 
jections did not eſcape the penetration of the intrepid 
Wolfe, yet he readily adopted the plan, and even 
executed it in perſon, though at that time afflited with 
a ſevere dyſentery and fever. - | 
Having prepared for this dangerous enterprize, admiral 
Holmes moved with his ſquadron farther up the river, a- 
bout three leagues above the intended landing-place, in 
order to deceive the enemy, and amuſe M. de Bougain- 
ville, whom Montcalm had detached with fifteen hun- 
dred men to watch the motions of that ſquadron; but 
the Engliſh admiral was directed to fall down in the 
night, and protect the landing of the forces; this he 
punctually performed. On the twelfth of September, at 
one in the morning, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of 
four complete regiments, the light infantry, commanded 
by colonel Howe, a detachment of Highlanders, and the 
American grenadiers, was made in flat-hottomed boats, 
under the immediate command of the brigadiers Monck- 
ton and Murray, though ral Wolfe accompanied 
them in perſon, and was one of the firſt who landed 3 
and they began to fall down with the tide to the intend- 
ed place of diſembarkation, rowing cloſe along the north 
ſhore, in order to find it the more eafily, The boats 
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Inver 


glided gently along with out any diſorder ; but by the 
| rapidity of the tide, and the darkneſs of the night, they 
and the troops landed a little below 


This | 


overſhot the mark, 
the place intended. 
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fended 2 
could: reach. the 
troops as fait as | | 
| — hazard a batile ; i whole fac 
" without delzy,. 
Mean while that 
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- The. general biwſelf 
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e wound, be 


2notner ball unfortunately 
bens, who fell at the mo- 
regiment of | Rritih 
the bonour of its own, 
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2 


behind 2 


of Indians poſted oppoſite 


his duty, when M. de Bougainville, at the head. of two 
thouſand freſ men, appeared in the rear of the Engliſh. 
He had begun his march from Cape Rouge as ſoon 28 

wed intelligence that the Britiſh troops had gained 
of Abraham; but did not e 2 of 
z enough to have any {hare in the action; for 
this body no ſooner approached the Britiſh rear, than Mr. 
Found ordered two batallions, with two pieces of 
artillery, to. advance; but the 2 | n at- 
tack by retiring among woods and ſwamps, whither ge- 
— who had already obtained a complete 
victory, wiſely declined purſuing them; he having a great 
| number of French officers priſoners, and being in poſſeſ- 
from of a very advantageous ſituation. M. de Montcalm, 


li 


Sen | the French general, was mortally wounded in the battle, 


fifteen hundred of their beſt markfmen, whe kept up an 


irregular calling which proved fatal to fevcral brave 
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yed into Quebec; but before he died wrote a 


| letter to general Townſhend, recommending the priſon- 


wo that generous humanity which diſtinguiſhes the 
Bxitiſſa nation... His ſecond in r We 0 70 
ed on the „and being conveyed on board an En- 
pon: 3 — About a thouſand of 
cxcmy. were made priſoners, including a great num- 
15; and about eight hundred were ſlain on 
battle. the Engliſh army, it is ſaid 
than fifty men were killed in gaining this 
victory, and about five hundred wounded ; 
but the death of general Wolfe was a national loſs uni- 
This victory was no ſooner obtained than admiral 
Saunders, who had all along heartily aſſiſted the land- 
for the advantage of the ſervice, ſent up all the _ 
boats of the fleet with artillery and ammunition; and on 
the feventecnth failed up with all the ſhips of war, in 
diſpoſitios to attack the Lower Town, while the Upper 
fhould be afulted by general Townſhend, That gen- 
tlemam bad employed his whole time ſince the action in 
curing the camp with redoubts; in forming a military” 
2 fac the cannon; in drawing up the artillery; * 
1 | paring. 
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were. accepted and d figncd at 
| march out with al the bann of war, and be feat W 


conſumed re . 
the merchants, and 

_ creadful Joſs Þ cf 
habitants of this 2 
raiſed in the city of 
theſe new ſubjects to the Britiſh cr 


"JECT VF 
Of the Int Conntry Narth £xerize beyond the preſent 
eker, Com 6 


and Lakes, their Cataratts, and a Dejcriptum of the C. 
tric; and Infling Flatwny oy Nour ans. 8 


| As theſe lakes are generally 
Canada, it will be 
them, and of the Indians who dwell upon 
The fartheſt of theſe lakes, from which the river St. Law- 
TCnce is 103034 y iu Ded to zie, is Dames Nippii- | poverty 
fong, which in the Englutl 2 large wa] 


|as the lake and the 
|= Eceam runs through * „ broken, uninhabited coun- 


— they e able, in a ſhort time, to erect ne, 


N 
America, Wnenc are call- 
. To the aca ho of theſe 


he north - eaſt riſes the river 
the north-eaſt ward, till it falls 
> and from the ſouth 
2 the Aber 7 e runs to the 


| ts as ĩt were from 2a aer which 
| a the rat 


rench ; 399 


x = they Eo a — E ROTDEN | 


ſeldom concern themſelves with any other 
ike of Indians, and live almoſt as independent as if they 
had the world ta themſelves.  . They never pretend 

plant or improve the land by labour, bp lug on ſuch fog 
affords them. From this lake 


iy to Lake ing in its courſę ſeveral cata- 
racks, the moſt remarkable of which is about fifteen” miles 


_ 9-5 


ad Lo wal N 


1 _ _ ap. 4 _ is a town of 


than the Nippiſſongs. They live in 
n the baſe is ly from 
fxtcen to twenty feet wide, and the top is left pen for 
about two feet for a chimney and a window, t 22 fire 
kindled in the center. of ae theſe huts a de- 
fence againft the cold, they cover them with mats of ruſhes, 
which they weave very neatly, and place in ſuch a manner 
2s to render thete dwellings, which commonly contain ten 
ar twelve perfons, very warm and comfortable. 

When theſe people remove from one place to another 
for the fake of 3 fiſhing, or any other conyeni- 
ONE g with them; by 


towns, which have — the convenience of the old ones. 
They generally change their habitations in ſpring and au- 
tuma ; ſpending T ſeaſon upon the banks of the 
covers and lakes, where they fiſh and raiſe corn; and living 
during the winter among the mountains, lometimes 2 or 
300 miles diſtant, for 2 ſake of meeting with a great 
quantity of in hunting. They as yet make but little 
ar of fpirituous liquors ; nor do they make any kind of 
drimk, except of the juice of the maple tree: when in 
health they live the ſimple gifts of. nature, and when 
fick the woods and lakes furniſh them with all the drugs 
4 — uſe; in the application of which ſome are allowed to 
have 2 faperior ili, but afk no fee or reward for their 
mouble. They have private property, which they transfer 
one another, by way of bargain and exchange; ; Which, 


cl -E tal Siding them unfairly, brings contempt ON the 


. but there can here be little temptation to fraud or 
0 no individual or family is allowed to ſuffer by 
or any other misfortune, while their 
y their wants. 


of water, It is cated to the marth weft of Lake Superior, 
in the fifty-ſecond degrer of Itirwde. Thc artes 
bank of this lake is a bog, or morats, Dear four hundred 
| in gs from the nortk-calt u the -A. 


— 


„ "&.” 
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On the north of Lake Superior is another tribe of the 
Indians called the Bulls. Theſe dwell round what is called 
ke North Bay, aud differ little from the Souties in their 


3 they being — of the ſame nation, as 
| Appears 


is ſuppoſed to be the head of the 


ſouth-weſt 


from the lake, where the Ay falls perpendicularly from 


. Pont 34000 fg oo the. French, 


* ee yr . ( er — 
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chief trade is to Hudſon's-bay, where they 


— L - ns 
n 4 this Like 
Where it is a 
3 ang, in ay 
very hi 1 Green-bay, 2 lake of 
feet fi ws 2 large river that 
rivers o alſo forac cher banks of this river live. 
good” i OY leſs than 
— 2— * 
4 uxurics of life. Herr ay, i 
kind common 


kind, but the ſoil is pretty good and covered with tall The Ell fort is built of ſfockades: it is about twen- 


natural wants of mankind. There are about 3000 inhabi- | 


who come here for the ſake of trading with the Indians, | Tape beawerm tile rwo rivers. At the ſouth-weſt corner 
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guages, that 
They can raiſe Don four — 
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al! 


e Indian, on his coming 
15 c, tx] thinks proper to take 


Ir 
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win tall oaks, maple, &c. The ſtreight 
Sc. Clair, or, as it is ſometimes c 


- 
on its 
* - 


Montreal. . 1 
The country about Lake Huron is to the north and | | v 
north-weſt rocky and mountainous; but on the fouth- Ori, T 

eaſt the land is low, and covered with lofty trees, as . | The ffir at the entrance of Lake Erie forms a bay, 
white · pine, walnut, aſh, and maple. On the ſouth- weit | below which is the furt of Detroit, and the French ate 
the land is level and plain, having few trees upon it of any Hei om bum fides of the ftreight for about eight miles. 


graſs ; among which are great plenty of deer, cls, bears, be feet high, and twelve hundred yards in circum- 
and racoons. It alſo abounds in 2 great variety of land ference. IE is in a pleaſant fituation, the land is very good, 
and water-fowi, and every thing neceſſary to fupply the | and the mkabicancs not only raiſe 2 great deal of wheat 
o inhabs- | 2nd ether pram, but have plenty of cattle. They, how- 
tants who dwell round this lake, 600 of whom arc capable | ever, chiefly cavich themſelves by their trade with the 
of bearing arms. . | | | Inlcars, winch is here very lucrative. 
which is nearly of the fame form as Lake Huron; but i | fourt-weft to: the north-eaft; it is eighty or ninety 
larger, and extends farther to the ſouth. Between theſe mils wulf ar the weffrrly end, and abbut forty at the 
lakes a communication is formed by the — MchG-Thower Gul, bre it tapers off to ſeven or cight miles, near 
macana, which is fifteen miles wide, and forty in length. tbe fight witch joins it ro Lake Ontario. At the welt 
At the point adjoining to Lake Mechigan itands our fort of end df the lake the ziver Miamee flows into it, which has 
Michlimacana, which is a good ftockade near twenty fert | an ca communicztion with the Ohio by the river Wal. 
high. There are in this place ſome French inhabitants, | tack, there being no more than twelve miles land-car- 


and for the trour-fiſhery, which is here very valuable: che of Lake Evie the Like Sanduſky has a nn 
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The remarkable Booſts and" Binds TT a rr Pro 
* Ter: or SE od . 


U 2&3 24 71 Ae 


12 25 beaſts and birds 7 full de uten cate 
fve cpuntry of arhich. we haye been teativg, and particu: 
lasly. t ON 3 —— 
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ſcarcely "appear through| tha 


71 
1 f 
1 
34 


480 


| 


I places: a white down appears: the legs, to 


four toes on each foot, which are very thick nin. 
-backwand, 


1 ſtanding 


-| 


er "| quendy few Sing by days and pregs upon. whip 


bs ho . 
have the. name of Chriſtin ee ſon, ut co 
big ne is on the north-eaſt of the Central moun- but the legs are 
Its. © 7 he 1 =” 5 Country, moſt of the tail 4 8 | 
tins. i rie in 3 cle] | This. creature in walking carries his 
where it riſe . 6 dez ſo. that his back riſes archwile, _ 
—— 2 all | ſelf when attacked with great force and. 
2 18 r W 
which live 2 Uf | | "26 
are 2 few ſmall Jak 
fide flow into the river, i : 
creaſed, till it Gh = —— — 


eee 
the feathers, which is black or 
2 


covered with dark brown feathers, 


are covered with ſoft feathers of a.reddufh brown. E= 


three d and one covered wind 
yellow N and armed wich very firong and flap 
| claws. of a-ſhigiag-black. — are 41 — 
of falcona, hawlgbn and Scher birds of prey 

The.;great:/horned-owliis — — hind, avich 3 
bead very little inferior in ze te that of 2 cat; what 
are called, the horns, are compoſed. of faber ng gull 
above the i bill, intermixed at the the: bottom with hir, bc- 
coming ef a red brown by. degrees, and tipped win 
black, [The cgreat i white owl of - —— 
ſo as Scarce tc, be diſtinguiſhed from the ſaow,- 
common in them northern part of this country, 
tinues there throughout the whole year, uhr it i f 


Cs, a 1314 8 
The white partridge is common in fore ether com 
tries, but; is no here in ſuch ꝑlantiy as in the m 
ae this near Hudſon's-bay. It is of a muddle: fur, 
2 86 — of our common partridge and h 
much like the former, except  its- tail 

— ey ger. Theſe birds — 1 — 


jts legs too are remarkably ſhort ; but its claus, 
it bas four on its fore: feer, and five on — be- 


&E 
E 


| 
* 

. , o 
in 


is animal 4 covered all over with A pret- 
„ but beneath the hair on 
id, | ick ſet with ſharp: tiff 
. which are white with Black points, bearded, and 


The porcupine uſually makes his neſt under the rbots of 
large trees, and DS He'chiefly feeds upon 


' bark of trees, eats ſnow in the winter ly a his _— 
and in fammer drinks water; but catcfully-avoids'go | 
200 . G — vered with brown feathers ; the ſkin above the ee 


fleſh. a wholeiome and pleaſant food. | 3 

The wolverene, or quick-hatch, is another very ex- 
| xreocdiaary animal, and is of the ſize of a large wolf: the 
ſaout, with the upper and under jaw, as far as the eyes, 
is black; the upper part of the head whitiſh; the eyes 
dark; the throat and upper part of the neck white ſpotted' 


with black ; the cars ſmal! and round; the whole body 


| 


and very the outward feathers of SS, 


the tinues in the north all the year, is ſomewhat ba 


with white, In that ſevere ſeaſon 


mer, but in che wire 

are black © 
they a 

ſnow all night, and n eee up 10 

it off their feathers, Fhey ſtay in theſe 

year, feed only in the mornings and evenings, for 


themſelves in the: middle of the day. 
The brown- and ſpotted- heath cock, which - alſo car- 


an Engliſh partridge; it is likewiſe longer- bud 
3 tail in | The bf is black, wn 


the top of the head, the upper part of the neck, and dow 
the back covered with feathers of a-dark brown, m 
with a dull orange and aſh- colour: the tal is of a 4 
brown, the throat under the bill of 2 yellowiſh nr 
the neck and breaſt of a dull orange, with ſpots in ur 
form of half moons. The legs from the knee Joint dow 


to the fect ; are covered with a kind of hairy feathers af 
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88 between Lake Ontarzs * 
vinces > if New York and Penſylvaniia. 

b > bi claim the whole country that lies to the ſouth of the river 

ave nor cou the Ben... I, Lawrence, as far as the Ohio. On the weſtward they 
w Acts extend to the lakes of Ontario and Eric, and to the river 
2% We, at. = - Eh AIs their eaſtern boundaries are Lake in and 
5 che Britiſh colonies, Wben the Engliſh firft fertled in 
po td | America, they were able to raiſe 15000 fighting men; bat 
preſent, including the Delawarẽs and Shawances, they 
do not a Hil Yerwern 2 and goco. Thus 


oms, | have the been by the wars have 
Fre Nati 7 Sg fy i eas 2 * SI 
Wer, 4 _ 


eee EL he Mohocks once * woll numerous tribe 

N are now the ſmalleſt; yer ſtill maintain 2 
over the reſt,. and are confulted and. appealed to by the 
2 others 1 in all 525 ies. AG hundred years 
82 00 they deſtroyed Fr.? the Hurons, who 
the d vel onthe uh 1 of Ontario; and the 
l remainder fled or , proteQtion ts the French in Canada; 
1 5 out poo of them have fince returned to their own cvu- 
o or on of the Five ations, dwell on the 
f them ako 5 of Lake Erie. The Mobocks alfo 
nity, made priſoners of. the whole nation of the Shawancrs, 
who lived upon the Wabach, and 
= mediation of 155 Fenn, at the! firſt ſettlement of 
| Vania, ve ent liberty to ſet : 1h he Oy fs 

, 2 n to er that RT giving them the appellation of 
either becauf * 5 and allowing them to claim kindred With the — 
conflitutions, or A bay as their uncles. They about the ſame time the 
ah . Nelawares, whom they brought into a like ſubjectian; and 
alſo the ickanders, or "Mobegos, who dwelt on the 


banks of f Hudſon” $ river. The two laſt nations they tur- 
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E 1 be 11. Th the 5 enemies of 
rench x, their firft ſettlement in Canada; and 
are almolt the nly In e within many hundred miles that 
hate been — againf their ſolicitations to turn againſt ws; 
che gr Set part of 1 them, having maintained their 3 — 
a fire and” 1 4% ithful friends — allies. 
de, ith: great part of the city of Montreal, and put 2 
| into great conſternation. - They have conquered maſt of 
the Mager, or eaſtern Indians; and now mint 2 
| a war with the Cherokees, Chickcſaws, and Creeks, 
"againſt whom many of their young men are annually fent ; 
while others of them go againſt the Mifauri ; and, indeed, | 
1 they ſometimes carry their hoſtilities As far fourh 2s whe 
of | iſthmus of Darien. 
Ft The Indians are far from deficient in good ſenſe 
; | and ingenuity, many of them ſhewing 2 great capacity 
or ſome art or ſcience. They have 1NAaginations, 
NR To their memories ; are ſo retentive, that when they hae 
t been_once at a place, let it be ever ſo diftant or obſcure, 
they, will readily find it again. Thus the Indians abour 
Nova A and the gulph of * have fre- 
uentl ed oyer to or, is thirty or forty 
12 A . A compaſs, and have landed on the wery 
| — they intended: even in dark cloudy weather they 
will direct their ME land with great cxattncks, 
merely by obſerving . the bark and boughs of trees; the 
ip- | north, fide in this, Fountry being always moſfy, and the 
theſ. bougbs on che ſouth ide the largeſt. | 
ir ſu | . Poligamy. is practiſed by ſome nations, but it is not ge- 
- 10 neral. In moſt they are contented with one wife; but 2 
divorce i i9 admitted for the fame cauſes that it was allow 
nd | among, the Greeks and Romans: but no nation of the 
iſ- | American Indians is without a regular marriage, in whack 
| | are many ceremonies, the principal of which is faid to be 
the bride's preſenting the. bridegroom a plate of corn. 
Though the women are incontinent before welllack, 
their chaſtity after marriage is remarkable. The punifh- 
ei | ment of the adulterer, as well as the adultereſs, is in the 
| hands of the huſband himſelf, and is often ſevere, 22 
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"644 A SYSTEM OF 6 
ü . 
inflicted by one who is Goth the vel party and the judge. | 


but little diminution of their uſual 


are 

till 

They 

when 

inftrudt 

relate | 

trons. | 

Prizing. 22 

what 

_ + the 

wrong: 
| Ind nor count — he fame manner | 2 man of ſenſe, 
rally burſts into tears, and upon the other enquiring and Ip ; for each of them, at 2 certain 


The Indians do not always enter into 2 formal obligation 
marriage; but take a wiſe for 2 longer or ſhorter time, | 
as they pleaſe; but their children on theſe occaſions, ſuſſer 


in MaITIage. 
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has not ſome ſenſe of a Deity, and 2 kind of religion 
of it. Their 
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dians to and compo- 
fare; nome at the 
' NEWS to hve, 


y; der, there: being; one of rhiw-profeſiion in every tribe and 


12 


whole 2 dnvince 

The gueſt. is ſure t l 

remarks n ep eg 

gard is. ever pai the diſtinctions of hi and Jow, rich 


1 


by this method extraordinary cu 
formed: but it alſo frequently ha 
in the very operation; eſpecially 4 
with the new diſorders brought m E 

and it is partly owing to this manner of proceeding, 
the ſmall-pox has proved ſo much more fatal 


are neither prompted by ambition, nor actuated by a love 
of gold; for the diſtinctions of rich and poor, high and 
| low, do not fo far take place among them as to create the | 
leaſt uneaſineſs, or excite the reſentment of any individual; 
hence the brave and deſerving, let their circumſtances nces be 
what they will, are ſure to be RED SY | 


The generaliſſimo, who may be conſidered as their 


king, among all the nations who ſpeak the Roundock di- 
ale&, is elective, and his election is attended with fing- 
ing and dancing: when choſen he makes a panegyric | 
upon the perſon to whom he ſucceeds. He is rather re- 


verenced as a father than feared as a monarch. He has 


no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice. 3 
The other forms, which may be conſidered as a kind 
of ariftocracies, have not more power among the Iroquois 
A Five Nations; there is no other ee abſo- 
utely neceſſary for their chiefs but with experience 
2nd ability in their affairs.. —— 6 are generally | 
in every tribe ſome particular ftocks, which they reſpeR, 
and who are conſidered in ſome fort as their chiefs, un- 


leſs they ſhew themſelves unworthy of that rank; and in- 


deed there are ſome of the tribes themſelves who, on ac- 
Count of their number or bravery, have a pre-emimence 


U 


over the reſt, which, as it is not exacted with pride, ſo | z 


it is never diſputed where due. 


This great council is compoſed of the heads of tribes up 


and families, with ſuch whoſe capacity has raiſed them 
to the ſame degree of conſideration. They meet in 


|  cather 


who is called their ſpeaker, or ora- 


town; and thew manner of fpeaking is natural and eafy, 


their words 


in their tar. They alſo have dances, chiefly 
of 2 manzal kind; and no folemnity or public buſineſs is 


lang and expreffive; theic ſlyle bold, figura- 


, noching being ſaid but what is ne- 


20 inform the judgment, or raiſe ſuck 


It ought mot ts be omitted, that the fame council of 


ciders, which rexuliztes 


2 2 National concern, are brought be- 


relation 
2 mack any 


jarikdation - but in ordinary caſes, the crime 


ar compromited by the parties concern- 
ed. If a murder be committed, the family that has loſt a 

in pepe t Ki che murderer; and when this is 
done, the kntdred of the lat perſon flain think themſelves 


anjurcd, and 2s jutfifiable in taking revenge, as 


if the molence had mot begun among themſelves. But, in 


— 
ticles; 


general, thmes ave determined in a more amicable manner: 
the offender 2bicnts hinfelf; and his friends fend a com- 


once by one, fomctimes to the number of ſixty ar- 


« By this I remove the hatchet from the 


circumftancrs amd 
murcer be commuted by one of the fame cabbin, that cab- 


bin has the full 


2 houſe, built in each of their towns for that pur- 
poſe, and alſo receive ambaſſadors, to deliver them an | 
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| | 


<< wTrongs may 


<riwcr, to ſing their traditionary war ſongs, or to com- maimained, 2s 
memorate their dead. In theſe counciis they propoſe all | © or the fun zmd 


y this I dry up the flowing blood.” And thus, 
in 2 fpmrative manner, + rags, og Brgy all the 


the murder. If the 


| right of judgment within itſelf, without 
appeal, cirber to panitf the guilty with death, to pardon 


the women have 2 voice as well 


afſembied, the chief ſachem 
aſfair they have met to conſult 


tomabawk, which lies by him, 
will go and fight againft ſuch 
among you will bring captives 


engel, 2nd our name and honour 


lung 25 the rivers flow, graſs grows, 
frall endure *” Then one of 
. the 


religion, the moſt trifling pro- 
roaſe them to arms, and prove the 


1 
. 
* 
. —— — ———— ——̃ X 4 + —— — 22 2 


addreſſing himſelf to the young 
them will go along with him, 

ht their enemies? When they generally . riſe, 
one after another, and fall in behind him, while be 
walks 
number. | . Zen een | 3 
On ſuch occaſions they have uſually a deer; or ſome 
other beaſt roaſted whole, and each of them, as they 
conſent to 
* Thus will I devour our enemies, 2 


dance begins, and they ſing- the war- 


or do 


terror. 


upon 


ar 
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zues the whole aſſem- 


| tance in 


round the. circle; till he is joined by a ſufficient 


to war, cuts off a piece and cats, ſaying, | tre, the hand | 

- mn the | projects forward, of a conſiderable length; which 

going to attack. This ceremony being to thruſt: with like 3 (wear. - nch 
ornamented with painting and feathers, difpoled and vz 

has relation to their intended expedition | 

their-;own kill, courage, and 


dy the chief; and if war be concluded 


1 
Ew 
hands 
» 


* 


* Ko - 45 5 *% 4 F 4 F - : * 


them in war; before they were taught the de of; 
[an ſteel; fince which hatchets have be A on 
the roam of them : but it fill retains ies als and fmpo.? 

public tranfactions, and, like the pipe, is fre- 
ee ry ſignificant. This inſtrument is formed bg 
ſome ref] 2s, like an hatchet, ing a long Wolle: 
the bead, which is a round knob of ſolid wood, caleulz 
ted to knock a man down, has on the other ſide a point. 
bending a little towards the handle; and near the — 
tre, where the handle pierces the bead, another point 


The ahawk is alſo 


in many ſignificant forms, according to the 0c. 
8 end for Which it'is uſed; and on it Iran 
kind of journal of their marches and moſt important oc. 
cufrences, in a. fort of hieroglyphies. When the coun 
eil is called to deliberate on war,” the tomahawk js co- 
loured red; and when the council fits, it is laid dow, 
tain of the young warriors takes it up; oe baby fe 
his. hand, dances and ſings the war-ſong. "When the 
council is over, this, or ſome other of the ſame kind. is 
bands of the ſame warrior, to every tribe con- 


ſent. b 


who, with it, preſents a belt of 


delivers his meſſage, throwing the tomahawk 

effect. But when they ſolicit an offenſive ground, which is taken up by one of the — 

alliance with a whole nation, they fend an | warriors, if they chooſe to join; if not, it is returned 

| ith a large belt of -wampum and a bloody | with a belt of their wampum, - ſuited to the occa- 


The wampum uſed upon theſe and other occaſions, 
acquaintance with Europeans,' was only ſmall 
they picked up by the ſea-coafts, and on the 
lakes. It now conſiſts of a kind of b 

beads, made of white and. black ſhells, which are 
them as filver and are among us. 
think the moſt valuable; both of them 


conſiſting of ſome beaſt, bird, or fiſh. Thus the Fire 
Nations have the bear, otter, wolf, tortoiſe, and eagle: 
by theſe names the tribes are generally diftinguiſhed, 
and the ſhapes of theſe animals are pricked and painted 
on ſeveral parts of their bodies. | Generally, when they 


pleaſe, by theſe their records are kept, and their 
communicated to one another, as ours are by writing. 
Thus the belts that paſs from one nation to another, in 
important tranſactions, are carefully preſerved in the 
cabbins of their chiefs, and ſerve both as a kind of record 
or hiſtory, and as a public treaſure; hence they are never 
uſed on trifling occaſions. .. T7 eh. | OR 
"The calumet, or pipe of peace, is of no leſs impor- 
tance, nor is it leſs revered among them. The bowl of 
this pipe is made of a kind of ſoft, red ſtone, eaſily 
wrought and hollowed out; the ſtem is of cane, or a kind 
of light wood, painted with different colours, and adorn- 
ed with the heads, tails, and feathers of the moſt beauti- 
ful birds, &c. The uſe of the calumet, is to ſmoke ei- 
ther tobacco, or ſome other herb uſed inſtead of it, when 
they enter into an alliance or any ſolemn engagement; 
this being eſteemed the moſt ſacred oath that can be 
the violation of which is thought to be moſt in- 
and deſerving ſevere puniſhment in the other 
When they treat of war, the whole pipe, and all its 
ornaments are red; ſometimes. it is red only on one fide, 
and by the diſpoſition of the feathers, &c. a perſon ac- 
quainted with their cuſtoms, knows at firſt ſight the inten- 
tions or deſires of the nation who preſents it. Smoaking 
the calumet is alſo, upon ſome occaſions, and in all trea- 
ties, conſidered as a ſacred oath, as a ſeal of their decrees, 
and a pledge of their performance of them. The ſize and 
decorations of their calumets are commonly proportioned 
to the importance of the occaſion, to the quality of the 


= 


ro whom they are preſented, and to the eſteem | 


and regard they have for them. 
Another inſtrument of great importance among them, 
is the tomahawk. This is an ancient weapon, uſed by 


- 


taken, 1 
Their military | 
They cut off all their hair, except a ſpot on the crown 
of the head, and pluck off their eyebrows. The lock left 


appearance ' is very odd and terrible. 


upon the head is divided into ſeveral parcels, each of 
which is ſtiffened, and intermixed with beads and feathers 
of various ſhapes and colours; the whole twiſted and 
connected together till -it takes a form much reſembling 
the modern pompadour upon the top of the head; which 
is painted red, down to the eyebrows, and ſprinkled over 
with white down. The griſtles of their ears are flit 
almoſt quite round, and hung with ornaments that 
have generally the figure of ſome bird or beaſt drawn 
upon them. Their noſes are likewiſe bored and hung 
with beads, and their faces painted with various colours. 
On their breaſts are a gorget or medal of braſs, copper, 
or ſome other metal; and by a ſtring which goes round 
their necks, is ſuſpended that horrid weapon the ſcalp- 


ing-knife, _ . | 
Thus equipped, they march forth, ſinging their war- 
ſong, till loſe ſight of their village; and are gene- 


rally followed by their women, who afliſt them in carry- 
ing their baggage, whether by land or water, but com- 
ly return before they proceed to action. * 
They have generally one commander for every ten men; 
and if the number amounts to one hundred, à general is 
appointed over the others, not properly to command, but 
to give his opinion. They have no ſtated rules of diſci- 
pline, or fixed methods of carrying on a war; but make 
their attacks in as many different ways as there are occa- 
ſions, but generally in flying: parties, equipped for that 
| purpoſe, with a thin light dreſs, uſually conſiſting of 
—_— more than a ſhirt, and ſometimes they are almoſt 
naked. | 


The weapons uſed by thoſe who trade with the Engliſh 


and French, are commonly a firelock, hatchet, and ſcalp- 
ing-knife; but the others uſe bows, tomahawks, and 
pikes. As the commander in chief governs only by * 
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human had 
kcftated 2 tender relation to 
_ them, 15 ne- 
ceſfary the moſt diabolical 
cruelty. in 
the ground, one to the 
ther ; one about two the other 
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dry bark, to which they ſet fire: they then jeave bim on 
the frame, and in the evening run from cabbin to cabbin, 


4 
| 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Vegetables, Beafts, 
Fiſhes, and Rivers; with a particular Deſcription 


| 


is them what cruelties he 


s E C T. vn. 


07 NE w ENGLAND. 


Maize, or Indian Cern; and, among the Animals, 


W ENGLAND, the moſt powerful | 


ongitude ; it being bounded 


of New York. 


Ft 


Fil 


_— 


8 


FY: 
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according to the late Rev. Mr. Neale, is three hundred 
and thirty miles, from the ſouth-weſt to the eaſt-north-caft 
is four hundred and eighty miles, and it is a hundred and 
ninety miles broad from Cape Cod to the north-caft bounds 
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in the morning, and ſets at thirty-four minutes after fenen 
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in the evening; and on their ſhorteſt day it riſes at thirtys | ſpring 
five iba} e e in the — „ and "fet$ at 

twenity-ſeven minutes after four in the aft: : thus 

their longeſt day is about fiftced hours, and the ſhorreſt 

no e ð ens * .. 

The land next the fea is generally Jow, and in fome parts | the water. Fan 
marſhy, but farther up it riſes into hills, and on the north- mon deer, the: 

A Is tall, and] > not graze like other 
cattle; for when he cat graſs, it js only the top oß that 
will wade far and 
of = 


Nothing is ſo much 
in ſome parts of America is called mae; at has an ear 2 
ſpan long, containing eight rows of grain, or more, ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the foil, and about thirty grains 
in a row. It is of almoſt all colours, fometimes in the 


ſame field, and even in the fame ear; but the white and 


yellow are the moſt common. The ftalks grow fix or 
ſeven feet high, are jointed like a cane, with long flags at 
every joint, yielding a juice like the ſugar-cane, from 
whence a ſweet ſyrup has been often extracted. Mr. Dudley 


fays this corn generally produces twelve hundred, and often | 
two thouſand grains for one; that fix quarts of grain will | 


plant an acre; and that an acre of good foil commonly 
produces fifty buſhels. 3 
New England produces great plenty of beafts, both 
tame and wild: among the former are cows, ſheep, goats, 
hogs, and horſes, all originally brought from hence ; but 
their horſes are generally ſmaller than ours, though 
larger than the Welſh, and are extremely ſerviceable. 
Among the wild beaſts are deer, elks, racoons, bears, 
wolves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, and if taken 
when young my be mad= tame; with ounces, foxes, 
Bares, rabbits, ſquirrels, opoſſums, fables, beavers, ot- 
ters, minks, and martens. One of the moſt fingular 
animals of this and the neighbouring countries is the 
mooſe, of which there are two forts ; the common light- 
grey mooſe, which reſembles the ordinary deer ; theſe 
herd ſometimes thirty together : and the large black mooſe, 
whoſe hair is ten or twelve inches long on the ridge of 
his back, Of this ſort there are ſeldom more than four or 
five together. This is made much like a deer, as it parts 
the hoof, chews the cud, has no gall, and his ears are 
large and erect. A ſtag-mooſe is bigger than a large 
horſe. The horns, when full are about four or 
five feet from the head to the tip, and have ſhoots or 
branches to each. horn, which generally ſpread about fix 
izet. When the horns come out of the head they are 
round like thoſe of an ox, but at about the diftance of a 
foot begin to grow a palm broad, and farther up are ſtill 
wider; and of theſe the Indians make good ladles that 


will hold a pint. 
When this Animal goes through a thicket, or under 


the boughs of a tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, 
not only to place them out of his way, but to ſecure him- 
ſelf from being ſcratched in the woods; and theſe prodi- 


i 
| 
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planted here as Indian corn, which | 


| 
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The river Patuxet; which rifing in the r 
runs fouth-caft 
into 2 noble 


riſing far to the north, run almoſt due ſouth, and fall 
into the ſea to the north- eaſt of Caſco- bay. FA 


Tt is owing to the conveni of ſo many fine rivers 
that this country is ſo full of large and populous towns; 
and in the country between the rivers is ſuch plenty of 
ſpriags, that there 1s ſcarce any place where water may 
not be had by finking a well to the depth of ten feet. 


re 


Of the Diuiſſan: of New England, and a particular Account of 
the Manner in which its firft Settlements were formed. 
HIS territory is divided into four diſtin& gorem- 


] ments; the moſt northerly, which was former- 
ly called the province of Main, ænd now the county of 
York, is under the juriſdiction of Maſſachuſet's-bay; 
next to this county, and between it and Maſſachuſets- 
bay, is the province of New Hampſhire; next to the 
bay government is the colony of Rhode Ifland ; to the 
ſouth and welt of theſe is the colony of Connecticut. 
Theſe ſeveral diſtricts took their rife from the firſt ſet- 


tiement made by the Engliſh in this country, which = 
| the 


7 
on 


4 * * 


the” c "ack * 
now, — ENDED adveneurers from rhe mother country, driven thirher by: 


into that of 


It will not, therefore, r 


account of the ſertlement partes =] 
North Virginia company 
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the ſptri of perſecution; fo that by rhe year- 1628: their 
were ͤconſiderable; and that 
ebuiued 2 grant from the North Virginia; com- 
c., and another of all the lands within 


year 


employing captam 
rn capan Thomas fr ebf on this con, the — three mies north of Merrimac river to three miles ſouth 


went on ſhore, took. a * ad 
the Maſſachuſets, and had forme * 
tives: er which be ordered Hunt wo dhe of his fi, 
ro England; bat Hunt teacheronffy en- 
ing reap feren of the Indians on board his fhip, fer 
fail with them to Malaga, and bad the i wo fell them 
ro the Spaniards for ſlaves, keeping only an Inn called 
Squanto. This outrage was fo enten by the Indians, 
that all commerce berween 3 Pom 
and no thou were entertained making zur fenſement 
Bar oa nd: of Brownifts, or 
who bad been perſecuted in F 
to Holland, where they formed the deſign of ferking an 
eſtabliſhment in the New World; and having, by means 
of intereſt, obtained the conſent of Beg James L. cn 
tracted with fore merchants for 2 Element an the banks 
of Hudſon's. river. 
This congregation - fold their eftares in onder to make T 
a common bank to on the - then kd 
a ſhip of one hundred and eighty tons, whick they freighted 
with proper goods and merchandize, and the whole com- 
pany, conſiſting of one hundred and twenty perſons, wick 
Mr. Robinſon their miniſter, fff retract 10 
embarked on board their vet cs e Sau of Sepremaber 
1621, M ot bogey 
aad finding a (afe harbour, fixed upc 
_ preſent ſettlement, called from the plzce of | 
their embarkation, which name it ff rns; and as th 
was out of the limits for "which they bad obtained 2 
grant, they aſſociated themſcives tanto a body par, by a 
formal inſtrument; in which, haviag deckued themieives 
the ſubjects of the crown of England, they folemnly en- 
gaged ſubmiſſion to the laws thar fand from tame 
time be made for the good of the country. 

The planters who agreed to ſtay in this place were about 
one hundred, including women and children, and of thete 
there were only nineteen families ; but foch were the f- 
tigues endured by this infant the fir win- 
ter, that fifty perſons out of the hundred withim the | 
ſpace of two qr hen hu the Indus anzcked | 
them, they. had probably all periſhed. 

RR es ftw none of the matives will 
the middle of March, when ore of their chicfs came to 
them in a friendly manner, made them underfiand char they 
were welcome, and that his people would be glad w trade 
with them. The next day coming gin with oiher In- 
dians, he made them underſtand that Maffaſſbirt. their 
ſachem, had his reſidence three days march wo the nocrk- 
ward, and intended them a viſit. He arrmeil 
a few days after, attended by fixty people; and being 


received by captain Standiſh, was conduftcd 10 2 kind of but being 


throne prepared for him. His face was painted red, and 
ſmeared with oil; be had a deer-fkin manile ; his breeckes 
and ſtockings, which were of a piece, were ct the fave 
materials, and his arms were covered with wild-cats tins. 
Eis attendants were dreſſed in the fame manner, and there 
_ appeared little diſtinction between bim and bis followers. 
This chief had not been long ſeated when Mr. Jon Car- 
ver, whom they had choſen governor, came im with 2 
guard of mnſketeers ; upon which Maffaffonct rate wp and 
Liſſed him, and then both fitting down, an entertumancur 
was provided, of which no part appeared more acceptable 
to the ſachem than the brandy, of which he drank very 
pientifully. | 
In the retinue of this chief was Squanto, who Bad bern 
carried to England by Hunt, where be had been treated 
kindly; and, 5 living here ſeveral years, bad been brumght 
back to his country. He had entertained an tem fur 
the Engliſh, and from his favourable 
ſachem had made them this viſit, in which, by bs mens, 
was concluded an offenſive and defenfive Hane; which 


being founded upon the mutual intereſts of the contratt- 


ins parties, was inviolably Mainteines for mu Neu- 
98 


independents, 
vert oed to fy being 


the 
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Maffachuſet and the next year ſix with 
.. ͤ arrived 26 Eaters, with 
2 lege flock of cattle of all. forts, and other neceflaries. * 
This new” colooy, whick ſertled the town called Salem, 
was fupported with the fame ſpirit and vigour as the for- 
mer, amd ſoo after obtained a patent from king Charles I. 
whereby they — the name” of the go- 
verner and of Maſfchaſet's-bay, and were im- 
powered to make laws for the good of the plantation not 
repugnant to thoſe of England and liberty of conſcience 
granted to all who would ſetile there, great numbers 
of thoie who could not obtain that privikege in iand 
went over, and in 2 little time new ſettlemenis were made, 
particularly one filed Charles Town, on the fouth fide of 
Charles rirer, and that of Dorcheſter, at the bottom of Maſſa- 
* Soon de ers the ahabitams of Charles 
own, paſſing over to oppatite ſhore, excited Boſtc 
In the mean white thoſe who had firenuouſly contended 
for Eberty of conſcience in favour of themſelves, became 
aftuated with that fpirit of perſecution which had driven 
them from their rative country ; and Mr. Roger Willams, 
2 mimiter of Salem, advancing ſome religious ſentiments 
contrary to thoſe which bad been generally received, and 


the place for thei: | refuſing to recanr, r void of charity as 


to expel the minificr and his followers from Maffichuſet's 
colony: upon which they but 2 new colony, which 

called Providence, zpon Newport river, near Rhode Hfland. 
Hicherto they had rot been in the leaft moleſted by 
the Indians, but row 2 nation called the Pequots, who 
ved on Connecticut river, commited fome murders ; on 

which it was confidcred, that 2 town and fort en Con. 
necticut river would make 2 good frontier on that fide. 
Agents were therefore ſent to view the country, who made 
fuck an report of the ferrility of the foil, and 
the largeneg ef the river, as induced many of the planters 
in feveral of the towns, where they were ftraightened for 
room, to remove thither. Mr. put himicif at the 
bead of about a hundred of theſe new adventurers, who 
fer out in the month of July, and on foot with 
their children and baggage, they arrived at the banks of 
the river, where began a rown which they called 
Hartford. After theſe came another dra who built 
2 Eee town which they called Windſor; à third derach- 
ment buifr Weathersfield ; and = fourth, Springfield. 

In r635 no leſs than twenty fail loaded with goods 
paſſengers arrived —— —— — Henry 
Vane, afterwards Sir Henry Vane, intending with theſe 
people to begin another fettiement on Connecticut river ; 
choſen governor the year enſuing for the Maſſa- 
e er 
for the but the next year, he being inclined to 
fur the Baptiſts, they left him out, and choſe their old 
governor Mr. Win - Upon which it was thought 
expedient for both parties to make a ſettlement upon Con- 
necficur river, and towns were built on both 
fides of it; but this out of the imĩts of the other 
colonies, they formed themſelves into a govern- 
ment, and for that j obtaĩned a charter from king 
Charles I. them to cleft their own governor, 
—̃ —e—é— ; and to enact fuch kws as ſhould 
be advantages to the were not 
— = * 

The perſecntion of the Proteſtant difſenters in England 
removed to 


a from the Indians the lands 
— DDD —— Hud- 


's river, where they built 2 town, and named it New 
38 Haren, 


s the rivers 


4* 


Thus in the ſpace of about twenty years New Eng- 

towns, and the Engliſh had taken 
try from the river Kennebec on the 
Hudſon's river on the. ſouth-weſt, an 
four hu ſea-coaſt. 


colonies, which, from theſe ſmall beginnings, - a 
become rich and of great importance. 1 hom 

New England, as we have already intimated, is now di- 
vided into four colonies, or diſtin governments, Maſſachu- 
ſct's-bay, New Hampſhire, Connecticut, and Rhode Iſland, 
of which we ſhall treat in the four following ſections. 


SECT. . 


Of Maſſachuſet's-bay ; its Situation, Extent, Sail, Produce, 
and Government; with a Deſcription of the Towns of 
Bofton and Cambridge. ; 


18 colony termed Maſſachuſet's- bay contains what 
be were formerly the colonies of Plymouth, Maſſa- 
chuſet's-bay, and the county of York; the latter of which 
is ſeparated from the others by New Hampſhire, which 
runs in between them, and is about thirty miles wide next 
the ſea. That part called the province of Main, or county 
of York, is bounded on the weſtward by New Hampſhire ; 
on the northward by Canada; on the north-eaſtward by 
Nova Scotia; on the ſouth-eaſtward and ſouthward by the 
ſea for near two hundred miles. The other part of this 
province is bounded on the north by New Hampſhire ; on 
the caſt and ſouth by the ſea; on the ſouth and weſt by 
the colonies of Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, and the pro- 
vince of New York. 

That part of the province called the county of York 
has a very cold foil, great part of it towards Canada being 
mountainous, and entirely unfit for agriculture ; and that 
towards the ſea coaſt is low, covered with ſpruce, white, 
and yellow pines, and ſome oaks, except near the banks of 
the many rivers which fall from the mountains, on which 
2 number of ſaw-mills are erected; and on their 
banks is plenty of oak, aſh, and maple. There are ſeve- 
ral ſafe and convenient harbours along the ſea - coaſt, the 
principal of which is Caſco- bay. This part of the pro- 
vince is well ſtored with wild game, and from it are ex- 

conſiderable quantities of furs and ſkins. _ 

The other part of the province has a variety of foil, it 
being in fome places very barren, and in others extremely 
fertile, producing great quantities of Indian corn, rye, oats, 
barley, peas, flax, and on the weſtern parts wheat. The 
ſurface is generally rocky and uneven, except near the 
rivers, where are ſome pleaſant fields. Several fiſheries 
are carried on to great advantage from the ſea · coaſts of 
this province to the banks of Newfoundland, the iſle of 


Sable, &c. eſpecially from the town of Marblehead, where 


is the moſt conſiderable fiſhery in New England. 

His Britannic majeſty appoints the governog, lieutenant- 
governor, ſecretary, and officers of the admiralty in this 
province; and the frecholders cleft a houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, who chooſe a ſpeaker and council, or upper houſe, 
However, the governor can put a negative upon their 
choice; yet both he and all the officers in the province, 
except the comptroller of his majeſty's cuſtoms, receive 
their ſalaries by a vote of the two houſes, who have never 
yet been perſuaded to ſettle a ſalary even upon the governor, 
who has it generally in his inſtructions from the king to 
inſiſt upon their doing it. They, however, commonly 
grant him 1000 |. ſterling per annum. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Independents ; 


but there is a number of churches of the epiſcopal per- 
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| 


— 


already mentioned; and in each 


- 
. . 


ral conſiderable towns. | 


—_ 


Proper, 

in the forty-ſecond degree twenty-one minutes orth Tar? 
En 

the bottom of a 801 bay in a peninſula about four miles 


in circumference, At the entrance of this bay are ſeveral 
rocks, which appear above water, and upwards of à dozen 


ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited. There is but 


one ſafe channel to ap the harbour, and that ſo nar- 
row that two ſhips can ſcaree ſail. through abreaſt ; but 
within. the harbour. there is room for five hundred fail to 
lie at anchor. The entrance is defended by the caſtle of 
Fort William, one of the fineſt pieces of military architec- 
ture in Britiſh, America, it being ſurrounded by a covert- 
way, and joined by two lines of communication from the 
main guard to a redoubt. The caſtle is defended by a 


| hundred guns, twenty of which lie on a platform level 


with the water; ſo that it is ſcarce poſſible for an enemy 
to paſs the caſtle. To prevent ſurprize, they have a 
guard placed on one of the rocks at about two leagues 
diſtance, from whence. they make ſignals to the caſtle, 
when any ſhips come near it. There is alſo a battery of 
great guns at each end of the town, to the fire of which 
an enemy would be expoſed, if he ſhould be fo fortunate 
as to paſs the caſtle. At the bottom of the bay is a pier 
near two thouſand feet in length, with warehouſes for 
the merchants on the north fide; and to this pier ſhips of 
the greateſt burden may come and unload without the 
help of boats. The. greateſt part of the town lies round 
the harbour in the form of a creſcent ; the country be- 
yond it riſing gradually, and affording a delightful pro- 
ſpect from the ſea. The town has ſeveral {treets little 
inferior to the beſt in London, the chief of which runs 
from the pier up to the town-houſe, a handſome building, 
with walks for the merchants, as in the Royal Exchange 
in London; and in this edifice are not only the courts of 
jpſtice, but the council-chamber and the houſe of repre- 
entatives. The town contains between four and five 
thouſand houſes, which are in general well built; and 
ſeveral of the public ſtructures are very ſpacious and ele- 
gant. It has ſeventeen churches, or places appropriated 
ro Divine worſhip. The epiſcopal church is handſomely 
built and adorned, and the congregation is faid to amount 
to about a thouſand. The church-furniture, and ſome. 
pieces of plate, were given by king William and queen 
Mary; it has an organ, and there is a magnificent ſeat for 
the governor, when he happens to be of the chuch of 
England. The governor has alſo a very fine houſe. Among 
the other buildings is Fanniuel-hall, thus named from Mr. 
Fanniuel, who was its founder. The ſhipping of this port 
was ſome years ago computed at between fix and ſeven 
hundred. The inhabitants of the town amount to about 
25, ooo, and there is faid to be 200,000 in the province. 
Cambridge, the principal town of the county of Mid- 
dleſex, is feated on the north branch of Charles river, 
{ix miles to the north-weſt of Boſton, and has ſeveral 
fine houſes: and good ſtreets. It was originally called 
New Town, but on founding the univerſity changed 
its name to Cambridge, and contains two ſpaciaps col- 
leges, called by the names of Haverford-college and 
Stoughton-hall, with a public library, faid to be the belt 
fur niſhed with books of any in that part of the world. 
It conſiſts of a preſident, five fellows, and a treaſurer. 
The governor of the province, deputy-governor, and all 
the magiſtrates. of the Maſſachuſet's colony, with the 
miniſters of ſix neighbouring towns for the time being, 
are viſitors. This univerſity never conferred any degree 


| 


above 


its Situation, Extent, Al: als; 
— — and the 
. its Produce, Government, 


and a Deſcription of the Town of Portfmouth. 
HE eee New eee iy erden on the 


ür 2 * . 


| mounting, and joins the river St. Lawrence twejre miles 
above Quebec. 


footh by Maſſachuſet's-bay, on the weft by the tary, 


province of New York, on the north by Canada, and on 
the north-eaſt by the county of York, having only thirty 
miles of ſea-coaſt. 

The foil is various, and the northerly parts of it are 
mountainous and barren. The moſt confiderable moun- 


tains in this province, and indeed of all the Britiſh domi- | 


nions near the coaft, moot the White —— from 
their apf like they being generally ed 
to conſiſt of à white nr, e 

of the ſun is very brilliant and dazzling.” From their | 
prodigious height they are to be ſeen at à very great diſ- 
tance, and it is not certain that any Was ever on 
the top of them. Major Rogers ſays, that he has often | c 
been told by the Indians, that they have at- 
tempted them in vain, on account of the change of air 
they met with; which, he fays, he is inclined to believe, 
he having aſcended them himſelf till the alteration of air 
was very perceptible, though he had not advanced half 
way up, and yet the vallies below were concealed from 
his view by the clouds. The baſis of theſe mountains is 
na tract about fifry-five miles ſquare, from which they riſe | 
in heads one above another, in an irregular man- 
ner all the way to the top. For the firſt four or five miles 


as you aſcend them you find beech, hemlock, and ſome | 


white pines; higher up the growth is chiefly black ſpruce 
for fix or ſeven miles, then the fides are cloathed with a 
white moſs ; and if you advance ſtill farther, you find 
ſcarce any thing growing, which alone would render the 
aſcent very difficult, the mountain being extremely ſteep. 
Many ſtreams of water guſb out of the fides of theſe 
mounrains, which run down with great rapidity. Indeed 
the largeſt and beft rivers in New England rĩſe from ſome 
part of them. Saco river riſes from the ſouth in ſeveral 
ſmall rivolets, which join in the courſe of a few miles, 
and run the county of York, falling into the 
ſea between Cape Porpoiſe and Cape Elizabeth. On the 
E are ſome fine meadows and fields, 
which are annually overflowed when the ſnows melt, 
and thereby greatly enriched. The rivulets that break 
out from the ſouth-weſt of the monntains, after various 
windings, fall into a lake called Winnipifiokee, out of 
which iſſues the river Merrimac, which, from the waters 
that join it, ſoon becomes a conſiderable ftream. Upon 
it are ſeveral vales, overflowed and enriched like the for- 
mer. This river runs through the province of New 
Hampſhire, and part of the Maſſachuſets, 
itſelf into the ſea between Saliſbury and Newbury. From 
the north and weft parts of theſe monntains riſes Connec- 
ticut river, which runs to the fouthward acroſs the pro- 
vinces of New Hampſhire, the Maſſachuſcts, and Con- 
necticut, till, after running 2 courſe of at leaſt two hun- 
dred miles, it empties itſelf into the fea, or found, be- 
tween Connecticut and Long Iſland. This river, like the 
others, annually overflows its banks, and enriches the 
adjacent fields, which in ſome places are very extenſive, 
particularly through a tract called the Cohas, in New 
Hampſhire, Twenty miles in length, and fix in breadth, 
which for its fertility and beauty may be ſtiled the garden 
of New England. The river Kennebec, which is a con- 
ſiderable ſtream, likewiſe riſes on the eaſt -fide of theſe 
mountains, running through the county of York, and is 
endowed with the ſame ies as the former. Ano- 
ther river riſing from the north of them runs into the 
province of Quebec, and falls into the river St. Law- 
rence. A part of the river Shedoir alſo riſes at theſe 


appointed by his majeſty, who is abſolute — of the 
foil. The ſeveral towns and diſtrãcts chooſe their 

ſentatives; but all 'the” inferior —— 
power are appointed by the governor, with the advice of | 


the council. 
© The religion of this 5 the fung a is Mute 


province 
chuſet' s: bay. and theres onlyoncepiſcopal church erefted, 
{which i is at Portſmonrh. 
The town of Portſmsuch, d mvtropils of the pro- 
vince, contains — — 2 and 
5 pleaſantly ſeared on 2 fafe 


tri 
ſtaves, fiſh, &c. for the Weſt Indies; 2 
poſed of, they load there, and from thence to 
Europe, where they {ell boch their veſſels and cargoes, and 
the mariners return paſſengers. 

The other principal towns for trade —.— 
are Hampton, Cochecha, Exeter, and 
inland town about thirty-five miles from Portſmouth, 
which i chicly propled with — 
has a confiderable manufacture of linen. The number of 
inhabitants in this province amounts to about 
thouſand; theſe have been greatly increaſed fince the 
entire reduction of Canada, ſettlements being annually 
begun and new towns formed where formerly they did 
F 


1 XI. 


of the cu of ConneBicat ; * mee Extend * 
duce, Trade, and Government. 


„ cody hoe cadet 
original colony of the ſame name, but that of New 
Haven, they being incorporated into one in 1692, and 
ſtill retain, by the charter then granted them, all the 
privileges of their ancient charters; but ever fince their 


union they have kept up two ſeats of government, namely, 


ing | at Hartford and New Haven, at which places their 


general 
court, or aſſembly, fas alternately for tranſacting the 
affairs of the colony. It is bounded on the north by the 
Maſſachuſets, on the eaſt by Rhode Iſknd and 2 part of 
Maſſachuſet's· bay, on the ſonch by the Sound, and on the 
weſt by New York, extending in length from Stoniton to 
Rye, in the borders of New York, about 2 hundred miles, 


Rye, 


and in breadth from F 
Hampſhire about ſeventy. 

The foil of che colony is various, 2 great deal of it 
being uneven, rocky, cold, and barren; but in other 
parts it is fertile and exceeding pleaſant, particularly on 
Connecticut river, where the fields produce all kinds of 
grain and fruit common to the climate in great abun- 
dance, ſeldom and frequently exceed: 
the hopes of the huſbandman. In this coulony are bred 
great numbers of black cattle, horſes, and fuine; and 
the inhabitants raiſe a conſiderable quantity of flax and 
hemp. A town called Wearhersficld, feaged on the river 


Connetticut, is remarkable for the production of onions, 
23 
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4 Providence, which is alfo delightfully ſeated on a river of 


| . and is a-thriging town, with 4 coufider- 


1 cammodities . rom hence are hatſes, 
ſheep,. SI" and the row Ea the 


ghbouring, provinees, Oo Juwber and fiſh from the 
Malzcholey and New Herpes beef, pork, ea fr 
I I cut, New York, and Philadetpbia, which | 


F e e in rum, fugar, and mo 

elt Indies, They are bange with : 

— 1 n Illicit, trade with our enemies in time of 

[= 85 beef, Fe, e French 
ut this is no more than Ic 

| 3 e "of FRET by 

„ We conclude t account New En ſank with 

mo a curſory. View. W 5 — of that þ province 


s general, wh . ug part of lets 
e 1 engl thence. Pur . colonics are fur- 
Wen with fiſh, cartle,, boards, hoops, 


pipe · ſtaves, bark, Eins, butter, checſe, 474 0 tobacco, corn, 
es, turpentine, Kc. and that f in ſuch vaſt abundance, 5 


. n ated rhe iſland, of | Barbadoes alone takes of 

to the value of two hundred thouſand pounds every year. 

nou with. the other. ſugar-cotonies ; ſometimes er f 

rench; largely with the Spaniards, and ſhip off pro- 

88 of fiſh to Italy, 1 1 and Port 

They take from us all kind of mercery linen a 

woollen cloths, ſtuffs, docking fe, i fail-doth, cordage, 

baberdaſhery-ware, veſſels of tin and copper, and a vaſt 

| quantity of other things: in return, they build, a prodi- 
5 E ſhips for our merchants, and export to 

1 E "+ -& | à great deal of iron, and a vaſt quantity of, maſts, 

1 yards for tbe royal navy; and allo pitc 
& th ng of Bk Yar! 322 Suh Produce, tar, 3 ſkins, furs, oil, whale 8 abe | 


The unber of infabirants in this coloay is ſuppoſed 
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8 
1 port and | gene” | bs Situation, Climate, Sail, Produce, and Rivers. 1 De- 
— — This colony Seription. of Long 1 and, and ſzyeral other Handi within 
term, it lying fomewhar in the form of 2a heart, and | this Province ; with a conciſe Account of the Cu 7A 
z bounded on the north and caſt by Maſſichuſer's-bay, to _ its Trade, Goverment, and Hiſtory. SEES: | 
ar een by the ocean, and to the welbward by Con- | 5 — 
n TEW York is fitnated 8 the fortieth and 
The che of Rhode Iſland is mack more 333 forty · fourth degree of north latitude, and between 
than that of Boſton, though 3 — the ſeventieth and ſeventy- ſixth degree of weſt lo ngitude, 
Tales to the fouls of that city: it it- being, bounded on the eaſt by New Fogkad, 6 on the 
| north by Canada, on the north-weſt and weſt by part of 
Penſylvania and the lands of the Fiye Nations, and on 
| the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by the province of New Jerſey 
and the Atlantic ocean; extending two hundred miles in 
length from north to ſouth, but not above twenty-five in 
breadth, particularly between Connecticut colony and Jerſey. 
As this country lies to the ſouth of New Eogland, the 
| climaze is more temperate ; the ſoil is Fre leaſant 
and fertile, producing in great abundance all 8 of 
' grain and fruit common to the climate, particularly wheat, 
one buſhel of which is ſaid to have produced here an 
hundred. The many fine large plains. on the banks of 
its extended rivers are remarkably fruitful. 
Ihe principal river of New York is Hudſon's river, 
which riſes within twenty or thirty miles of Lake Cham- 
plain, and runs ſouth for about fifty or ſixty miles, crofling 
in its way ſome lakes, the moſt conſiderable of which is 
at Scanderoon; then bends more eaſterly to the Carrying- 
where is Fort Edward, and then ſouthward till it 
diſcharges itſeif into the ſea at New York, or Sandy-hook. 
| This river is navigable for veſſels of one hundred tons 
as high as Albany, and ſhallops may go up eight or ten 
| miles higher. 
| The next conſiderable river of this province is the 


Mohawk river, which riſes i in the Mohawk count ry. and 
13 
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— j the firticth dag fxty mins. 
welt 5637„ͤ „ 
illand at eee of latens ries, about ce 


As of tive province | F | 
fame of which ne fi dad e matte the het aa n | longing to 


| dred and fifty miles to the north of New York city, 
has a fort crected for its defence. It comains mar four 


— —łUÿ᷑ü— — fr 
— of fall, [oy . —— 


2 legiſlative body with the others. The cities of New 
| York and Albany have likewiſe by their charters the pri- 


of making bye-laws for themſclres, provided 
— — — — 


Allo off = tae ſy hr — egran 
meaiure armin here, where they exchange hea ferer2] 


refreſhment 


the cout 

nors, er 
-- Is | 

Charles 


IL the ſam . 
father for leave to fiſh | 0 
king Charles TE made a 
vince of New York, „ 
his brother James, duke of 664, ſent a 
fleet under the command ich a ſuf· 
ficient number of land- forces, to of the 
lies in of Dutch | 

of New | 


This province contains Eaft and Weſt Jerſey; the 
of which is the largeſt and beſt inhabired, and is divi- 


near the river St. Lawrence, — las ar French | | 
and an equal number of Huron Indians, com- |cvunry. Welt Jerſey contains the fame number of c- 
manded by the of The fame brave ties, which are Burlington, Glonceſter, Salem, and Cape 
officer repulſed them again in 1716, and deſtroyed 2 forr Mary. Thele were originally rwo provinces, and in the 
| Onondago, in order to bands of different proprietors ; but, on the twenty - cd 
cat off their commrnication with Lake Onrario. Soon of April 1702, the proprictors made an affignment of 


after our fort at Oſwego was eretted, where has Since cheir rights io the crown. | 
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SECS. ME 
Of New JERSEY, | 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Exports; its Sui 
foons; 4 particular Deſcrifti:n of Perth Amboy, and 
Burlington ; and a conciſe Hiſtory of the Province. © 


OF HE intire province, containing the two Jerſeys, is | Philadelphia, — 
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country, running almoſt parallel ito; the twp athenFjners; 
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and all other kinds of works invented to eaſe the labour 
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tity of iron chan in am province on the continent. 
. This famous ſerlement; is divided; into. three upper and | 
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© Philadelphia, the capital of this 'proyigee, (3s. in 
the county of the ſame. name,, in the fortieth degree fifty 


minutes north latitude, and in the ſeventy-fourth. 4 5 
welt longitude. It is built, upon one. of the. fineſt; plags 
that ever. was formed, it being laid, out. by Mr. Penn 


himſclt, and far excels any oiher city to Great 
Britain in. North America. 2 1. oo ed between two 
navigable rirers, the Delaware on the north, and the 


Schoolkill on the ſouth, 1 which join each other a feu 
miles below, and is hear à hundred miles above the bay; | 
into which the river diſcharges.Jirſelf.... it is an an gblong 0 
near two miles in Jeagrh, exiendiog nearly, 10 each. e 
thoſe rjvers,, where the. front facing each is a, mile in 
length. Thee ſtreets, are e ak ey 
defended walk on each fide, and are cxaftly fr ight and 

to each other: the houſes are in — 1 well 
built, and make a han 


appearance, eſpecially ſeve- | r 

ral of the public buildings; which are not exceeded by 

any in the country. The High- ſtreet, which runs the 

whole length 
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paſſed by the pou nd Hm c 
and in each quarter of the city is a ſquare of eight, acres, 
Several canals are let into the town from each river, which 
add to the beauty and convenience of the place. It has 
noble barracks for the reception of the king s troops, and 
the fineſt market of any on the continent, it being of a 
Igiqus extent, well built, and as well. eg, Sa 
tupplied. Its quay is two hundred feet ſquare, to which 
ſhips of four or oy hundred tons may come up, and lay 
. broad · ſides cloſe to it; with wet and dry docks for 
building and repairing of ſhips,, beſides magazines, ware - 
| houſes, and all other conveniences for , exporting, and im- 
of merchandize. The proprietor s ſeat, Which is 

the uſual place of the gorernor's reſidence, and is about pe 
a mile above the town, exceeds any private building in 
Britiſh Ameri both in its 2 and the plea: | 
Gnineſs of its ſituation. In ſhort, ſcarce any thing can 
appear more beautiful than the city and the adjacent coun · 
try, which for ſome. miles may be compared to a fine 
and flouriſhing garden. The city contains about four 


| 


thouſand houſes, and about twenty thouſand inhabitants, 


among whom are many very wealthy merchants, who 
carry on a. conſiderable trade with the Engliſh, French, 
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| u. now Sire Fl 1 account 1 8 0 
4 ” ment of this province, 'which was the, beſt pro- 
jected, and i is the moſt floutiſting , of all our colontes. 
But it is neceſſary j OY obleve, that the Dutch were 
the firſt | planters here well as at New York, and li- 
ing near Nb bay in the neighbourhood of that. province, 
ip. Bo themſelves chiefly $ trade. Afterwards ſome cf | 
the inhabitants . of. Figla ſettled | near the Freſhes of 
| Delaware, the country being fo called above and below 
the falls gf that river for a canſiderable length; there they 
| applied themſelves to buſbandry, and had a governor ap- 
| pointed them by the king of Sweden, their own ſovereign. 
Between theſe two hs gt ſetilements there hap- 
ned frequent diſputes, till the Dutch becoming too 
Powerful r the wedes, the latter ſubmitted to their 
ſtronger neighbours, and the Swediſh governor made 2 
formal furrender of the country to the go7crner, for the 
States General; after which this province continued ſub- 
ject to that republic till the Engliſh drove the Durch ou 
of New Tork. | 
Admiral Penn, who, in conjunction with colonel Ve- 
nables, conquered. the illand cf Jamaica, and was after- 
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PexnSYLVAanNia.  * ' * (M E. 


the Second and the duke of York, had the promiſe. of a 
grant of this country from that king as a reward for his 
paſt ſervices ; and ſome years after his death his ſon ſtre- 
nuouſly ſolicited the promiſed grant; which, as the king 
owed conſiderable ſums to his father, he obtained in the 
year 1679, and the original patent as dated the 4th of 
March 1680. Mr. Penn afterwards, as hath been already 
intimated, obtained part of Nova Belgia, or New York, 


which-was added to the country he had acquired by the | 


firſt grant, and both together, from his own name, he 
called Pennſylvania, or Penn's country. | 

Mr. Penn, who had turned Quaker during the life-time 
of his father, had the more earneſtly ſolicited the above 
grant on account of the perſecution of the Diſſenters, and 
particularly of his friends the Quakers, who were har- 
raiſed all.over England by the ſpiritual courts, he himſelf 
being many times thrown. into priſon, both for preaching, 
and for being only preſent at their aſſemblies. - There 
were at this time a few Engliſh in Pennſylvania, over whom 
he placed as governor, colonel William Markham, his 
nephew, to whom both the Dutch and Swedes ſubmitted. 
Mr. Penn being continually under the hand of perſecu- 
tion, reſolved now to put himſelf at the head of as many 
as would go with him, and remoye to this country; 
but firſt ſent pver a body of ſettlers from London, Liver- 
pool, and Briſtol, who purchaſed conſiderable quantities 
of land at the rate of twenty pounds for one thouſand 
acres, and paying a ſmall quit-rent. The male and fe- 
male ſervants were to have fifty acres, when their time was 
out; and the owners of land fifty acres per head for as 
many ſervants as they carried over. In order to ſecure 
the new planters from being moleſted by the Indians, he 
appointed commiſſioners to. confer with them about the 
land, and to confirm a league of peace. By theſe firſt 
adventurers, he alſo ſent a very affectionate and friendly 
letter to the native Indians, and the ſame year went to 
Pennſylvania himſelf, taking with him a great number of 


people, who, with thoſe he had ſent before, and that im- 


mediately followed him, amounted to two thouſand 
.. 5 . 
As ſoon as he arrived, he took the government into his 
own hands; entered into a treaty of peace with the Indian 
chiefs; and, inſtead of immediately taking advantage of 


kis patent, purchaſed of them the lands he had obtained 
by his grant, judging that the original property and eldeſt 


right was veſted in them; and at the fame time engaged 
the ſeveral nations of Indians, inhabiting or claiming this 
territory, to promile that they would not ſell or diſpoſe of 
any of their lands but to him, or ſuch as ſhould be au- 
thorized by him to purchaſe them; giving orders to his 
agents not to take poſſeſſion, or ſuffer any perſon to take 
paiſflion of any lands, till they had. firſt made a fair pur- 
chaſe of them from the Indians. This generous beha- 
riour not only recommended him ſtrongly to the natives, 
who conceived a very high opinion of his honour and in- 
tegrity, but laid a foundation for a laſting peace with 
them, and effectually prevented many of thoſe tragical ca- 
lamities which ſeveral of the American provinces ſuffered 
ia their infant ſtate. | | = 

!e then ſettled the conſtitution and laws of the country 
by the conſent of the inhabitants, who unanimouſly agreed 
to the fundamental conſtitution of Peonſylvania, which he 


himſelt had drawn up and publiſhed in England: That none | 


who believe in the exiſtence of a God, and live peaceably, 
ali be moleſted on account of their religious ſentiments, or 


be compelled to frequent or ſupport any religious worſhip 
contrary to their declared opinion; and that all perſons. 


who profeſs to believe in Jeſus Chriſt ſhall not be inca- 


Fable of ſerving the government in any capacity, on ac- 


©2127 of any particularities in their religious opinions, they 
icnaly promiſing, when required, allegiance to the 
crown of Great Britain, and fidelity to the proprietor and 
E3Yernar of the province. FEY 

{ie likewiſe determined, that no laws ſhould be made 
here, nor money raiſed, but by the conſent of the inha- 
bitants, wio were empowered to enact what laws they 
_ Fiealed for the proſperity and ſecurity of the province. 
ii enablifhed courts of juſtice in every county, with pro- 
per oticers to prevent law-ſuits and contentions; and that 
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bret prace-makers ſhould be choſen by every county- 
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court in the nature of common arbitrators, to hear and put 
an end to all the differences that aroſe between man 2nd 
man. He alſo ordained, that every ſpring and autumn an 
orphan's court ſhould be held in each county, to inſpet 
and regulate the affairs of the widows and | 

Mr. William Penn ſtaid there two years, till be had 
ſettled every thing to his own and the people's fatisfac- 
tion, during which he behaved in ſuch a manner to the 
Indians, that he inſpired them . with the moſt cxtræordi- 
nary love and eſteem both for him and his people. Their 
deſcendants received from them the {ame ſentiments of this 
benevolent man, and ſtill ſpeak of him with the oreateſt 
gratitude and affection; and whenever they would expreſs 
an extraordinary regard for any Engliſhman, they far, 
*« we eſteem and love you as if you were that good man 
William Penn himſelf,” 

„ What crowned all,” ſays an ingenious anthor, on 
ſpeaking of the inhabitants who formed this ſettlement, 
vas the noble charter of privileges by which he made 
“them as free as any people in the world, 2nd which 
* has ſince drawn ſuch vaſt numbers of ſo many different 
6 perſuaſions,fagd ſuch various countries, w put them- 
“ ſelves under the protection of his laws. He made 
the moſt perfect freedom, both religious and civil, ihe 
& baſis of this eſtabliſhment ; and this has done more 
* towards the ſettling of the province, and towards 
« {cttling it in a ſtrong and permanent manner, than 
” the wiſeſt regulations could have done upon any other 
er plan.” | | 

The unbounded latitude given to liberty of confcience 
in this country, has occaſioned its being inhabited by 
people of almoſt every religious ſentiment in 
Here you ſee Quakers, people of the church of England, 
Lutherans, Catholics, Preſbyterians, Bap- 


ſect, who live in common, forming a kind cf religious 
ſociety, wearing long beards, and a habit reſembFng that 
of friars; but marry, and live in a peaceable manner 

cultivating the earth. In ſhort, the diverſity of the peo- 


| ple, religions, nations, and languages, is here 


and the harmony in which they live together no kfs e- 
fying. When there is far from being an union of fenti- 
ment, nothing can be more amiable than an union of at- 
fection: it affords a beautiful proſpect to fee men take 
and give an equal liberty ; to ſee them live, if not 2s be- 
longing to the ſame church, yet to the fame Chriſtian re- 
ligion; and if not to the fame religion, yet to the me 
fraternity of mankind. | 

We have already mentioned the terms upon which Mr. 
Penn ſettled this plantation ; namely, twenty pounds for 
a thouſand acres, reſerving only a ſhilling quit- rent for 
every hundred acres, and this in ſome of the beſt Gtmred 
parts of the province: but it is neceſſary to add, before 
we conclude this article, that now at a great diſtance from 
navigation, land is granted at twelve pounds the hundred 
acres, with a quit-rent of four ſhillings reſerved ; and the 
cleared lands near Philadelphia rent for twenty hillings an 
acre. In many places, even at the diſtance of ſeveral 
miles from that city, land that has been cultivated ſells 
for twenty years purchaſe. | SS 
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$S ECT. VAIL 
Of MARYLAND. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Camry, Sai, 
Produce, and Rivers. Of the Drvifeens of this Proomee. 
with an Account of its Trade and Settlement. | 


1 i HIS province is bounded on the north by Fennfylra- 
nia and Delaware bay; on the caſt by the Atlantic 
ocean; on the ſouth by Virginia; and on the weſt by 
the Apalachian mountains. It is fituated berween the 
thirty-eighth and fortieth deg. north lat. and between 
the forty-fourth and forty-eighth deg. weſt long. extend- 

ing in length from north to ſouth about one hundred and 
forty miles; but its breadth is not ſo conſiderable. This 
country is divided into the eaſtern and weſtern divificns 
by the great bay of Cheſapeak. 5 

| Though the air in ſummer is excefive bot, and in 
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bad weather. During all the reſt they have a clear air 
and a bright fun, and are fcarce ever troubled with ſogs. 
They have indeed ſometimes hard froſts, but they laſt no 
longer than while the wind blows from the north and 
north-weſt poiats, which is ſeldom more than three or 


four days; and at other times they have no froft at all. | i 


Their rains, except in the depth of winter, are pleaſant 
and refreſhing, and in ſummer continue but a few hours. 
However, theſe fummer-ſhowers are very heavy for the 
time they laſt. That part of the country which lies on 
the bays of the fea, and the mouths of the rivers, is cer- 
tainly hot and moiſt, but higher up in the country the air 
is more agreeable, eſpecially fince thei have been 
cleared of wood. In the heat of fummer have, how- 
ever, dreadful thunder, but as it cools and refreſhes the 
air, the rather wiſh for it than fear it. 

The face of the country may be divided into the low 
lands next the fea, the hilly country towards the heads of 
the rivers, and the Apalachian or Allegany mountains, 
which ate exceeding high, and extend from the north · eaſt 
to the ſouth-well, parallel to the Atlantic ocean. 

The low lands formerly conſiſted of fwamps covered 
with woods, and were in a manner a continued foreſt, 
till the Engliſh cleared part of them, either to make room 
for their plantations, in building of ſhips and houſes, or 
the making of robacco-cafks and pipe-ſtaves for exporta- 
tion. All theſe have, at length, made ſuch havock among 
the woods, that the people begin to want timber, eſpe- 

cially near their forts and rivers, towards the heads of 
which is a mixture of hills and vallies covered with a va- 
xicty of timber and fruit trees; and where theſe are want- | 
ing are large favannahs, or meadows, where the graſs 


. to a ſurprizing height. 

The foil is here as fruitful as in any other country, the 
principal part being a large plain, interſperſed with hills 
of fo eaſy an aſcent, and of fuch a moderate height, that 
they rather ſeem an artificial than a natural ornament. 
The many rivers and brooks diffuſe fertility throughout 
the country; and there is no tree, plant, or grain that 
grows in Virginia but thrives as well here ; and as the 

animals and every thing elſe are the fame in both coun- 

tries, we ſha!l avoid repetition, and refer our readers for 
theſe particulars to the defcription of Virginia. 

This country is watered by innumerable ſprings, and 
many fine rivers; the principal of theſe are Potowmac, 
which, rifing ia the mountains on the north-weſt, runs ro 
the ſouth-eaſt, ſeparating Maryland from Virginia, and 

then falls into the middle of Chefapeak-bay. Potowmac, 

which iſſues near the ocean, runs direftly ſouth, till turn- 
ing to the weſt, it falls into Cheſapeak-bay, near War- 
kins's point. The river Patuxent riſes in Arundel coun- 
ty, and running to the ſouth - eaſt, falls into Cheſapeak- 
bay, about twenty miles to the northward of the river 

Potowmac. The "Severn rifes on the north-weſt, and 

runaing ſouth-eaſt falls into the upper part of the ſame 

bay. Saſſafras river riſes in the north-eaſt, and running 

almoſt due weſt, diſcharges irfelf into the north of the 

fame bay. Wicomo river riſes on the eaſtern ſhore, runs 

to the ſouth-weſt, and falls into the ſame bay, almoſt op- 
poſite the mouth of Potowmac river. 

There are many other rivers capable of receiving large 
ſhips, which with the numerous bays and creeks where- 
with the land is on every fide indented, affords the ad- 
vantage of bringing veſſels to the very doors of the 
planters. 

Maryland ts divided into ten counties, of which the four 
following are on the eaſt fide of the bay; Somerſet, Dor- 
cheſter, Talbot, and Cecil county. Thoſe on the weſt 

ſide of the bay are St. Mary's county, Charles-county, 


1 


much exceed a 

whole colony of 

wa navigable creek or 

province abounds, by which means 

the planters have convenience of ſhipping their own 
to and other parts, a being fap- 

plied from thence with commodities. Hence all 
| the towns are extremely ſmall; indeed, every plantation 
is a little town of itſelf, ded with proviſions and ne- 


and indeed there are but few ſhopkeepers who live entirely 
by buying and felling. The tobacco of this province, - 
called Oroonoko, is fold to great advantage, and the plant- , 
ers of Maryland find ſuch good vent for it in foreign mar- 
kets, that ſeveral hundred fail of ſhips are annually em- 
ployed in the commerce between Great Britain and this 
country. The number of inhabitants amount to about 
eighty-five thouſand whites, and twenty-five thouſand 


negro flaves. 
Maryland was eſteemed a part of Virginia till the year 
1632, when king Charles I. made a grant of all the coan- 
try not then planted on the north of Potowmac river, to 
lord Baltimore, a Roman-catholic nobleman, and his heirs ; 
and the country was called Maryland in honour to queen 
Mary, conſort to king Charles. His lordſhip ſent Leo- 
nard Calvert, Eſq; with ſome popiſh gentlemen and other 
adventurers, to the number of two hundred, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country; who failing from in No- 
vember 1633, arrived at the mouth of Potowmac river ia 
March following, and having fixed on a proper place for 
beginning a ſettlement, purchaſed the land of the natives. 
The place they choie was near a ſmall bay at the mouth 
of the above river, and was a town belonging to the Yoa- 
maco Indians, who having been defeated by the Suſqua- 
hana Indians, had reſolved to leave the town, and retire 
farther into the country. The Engliſh arriving at this 
happy juncture, and fulfilling their agreement, were im- 
mediately put into poſſeſſion of one half of the town. _ 
The Engliſh having thus by purchaſe become maſters 
of a ſpot of cleared ground, they not only began to build 


they alſo purchaſed all the corn they could of the Indians, 
by which means they had very ſoon a plentiful ſupply ; 
and as they tly took care to caltivate a fri I 
with the Indians, they avoided the diſtreſſes to which the 
neighbouring colony of Virginia had often been reduced. 
| While they were cultivating the ground, and raiſing large 
quantities of indian corn, the natives went every day into 
the woods to hunt for game, bringing veniſon and turkies 
to the Engliſh colony in great plenty, for which they re- 
ceived knives, tools, and toys. 

Thus both nations lived in the greateſt friendſhip, do- 
ing mutual good offices for each other, till ſome of the 
| in Virginia, envying the happineſs of this thriving 
colony, had the baſeneſs to ſuggeſt to the Indians, that 
theſe ſtrangers were not really Engliſh, as they pretended, 
but Spaniards, and would inſlave them, as they had done 
many of their countrymen. Having thus fowed the 
ſeeds of ſuſpicion and enmity in the minds of theſe inot- 
fenfive people, who now made preparations to attack 
them, the new planters prepared to defend themſelves, 
built a good fort with all expedition, and took every 
other neceffary precaution for their defence; but conti- 
nued to treat the Indians with ſuch kindneſs, that partly 
by the effect this had upon them, and partly by the 
awe of their arms, the ill deſigns of their enemies were 
defented. | ; 

1 Being 


a town, which they called St. Mary's, but to plant corn; 


well, all the Reflmariom, 
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Ft of the province is veſted in lord Baltimore, he having 


conveyed to others the greateſt part of it. 5 
This colony and Pennſylrania were for a long time free 
from being haraſſed by the calamity of any war, offenſive 
or defenſtre, with their Indian neighbours, with whom 
they always red in the moſt exemplary harmony. In- 
deed in 2 war which the Indians made npon the colony 
of Virginia, they by miſtake made an incurſion into the 
bounds of Maryland; but they were ſoon ſenſible of their 
error, and atoned for it. The late war, however, changed 
erery thing; for the Indians were then taught by the 


French to laugh at all their ancient alliances. 
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Of the Southern Part of the Britiſh Colonies on the Continent of A ME RIC A, particu- 
i of VIRGINIA, CAROLINA, GEORGIA, and FLORIDA. 
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E. DD. and Face ff the Country. Of 
Chejapeak-bay, math the Kiners and Sai of Virginia. Of 
the Vepetables, i a Dejcriptian of the Tabaccs 
Plant and its Proparatm; of the Flewers, the Myrtle- 
berry, and the Candles nude of the Fax extrafted fran 
them; the wid Frau, tei Kitchen-Gardens, and a 


which produces &rcadiful dummer and lightning ; but even 
then the heat is rendered mikrable by the refreſhing ſea- 
breezes: and in an October the rains fall, 
when the hahn become Table tw and intermit- 
ting ievers. The weaker is changeable, and the changes 
ſudden and Tian. Their winter froffts came on with- 


creds, as to freeze the rivers in one night; but theſe 
frofts, as well as their rains, are rather violent than of long 
COMLINUANCE. 

The whole face of the country is ſo extremely low to- 
wards the ſea, that when you come within fifteen fathom 
ioundings, you can hardly diſtinguiſh land from the 
maſt-head. All this coaſt of America has one uſeful par- 
ticularity, that you know your diſtance exactly by the 

which uniformly and gradually diminiſh as y 
the land. The trees appear firſt as if they — 
out of the water, and afford the ſtranger a very uncom- 
mon and not diſag view. In failing to Virginia, 
or Maryland, you paſs a ſtreight between two points of 
land, called the Capes of Virginia, which opens a paſſage 
into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the largeſt and ſafeſt 
bays perhaps in the world; for it enters the country near 


three hundred miles from the ſouth. to the north, having 


the caftern fide. of Maryland, and a ſmall part of Virgi- 
nia on the fame peninſula, to cover it from the Atlantic 
ocean. This bay is almoſt eighteen miles broad for a 
conſiderable way, and ſeven where it is narroweſt, the 
water in maſt places being nine fathoms deep. Through 
its whole extent it receives bath on the eaſtern and 
weſtern fide a vaſt number of fine navigable rivers; for, 


receives James-river, York-rwer, the Rappahannoc, and 
the Potowmac. | 

Theſe, in the order they are here mentioned, diſcharge 
themſelres, with feveral ſmaller ones, into the bay of 
Chefapeak ; and age. not only navigable themſelves for 
very Erge veſſels a prodigious way into the country, but 
have fo many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller 
navigable rivers, as renders the comunication of all 
parts of this country infinitely more eaſy than that of 
any other. The Potowmac is navigable for near two 


hnndred miles; it is nine miles broad at its mouth, 


and for 2 vaft way not leſs than ſeven. The other three 
are navigable upwards of cighty ; and in the windings of 
their fereral courſes aproach one another ſo nearly, that 
the diſtance between them is in ſome pacts not more than 


out the ka warring ; am. War © ms Sage. rus 


the ſetting in of winter, fo intenſe a cold often ſuc- 


beſides thoſe of Maryland, from the fide of Virginia, it 
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| hen each at his 'own door; which, as their commo- | 
dities are of ſmall value in proportion to their bulk, is 2 | 
- The ſoil in the low grounds of Virginia is a dark far} 
mould, which for many years, without any manure, | 
yields plentifully whatever is committed to ir. The fail! 
as you leave the rivers becomes light and fandy, bm 
though ſooner exhauſted than the low country, Fields 
corn and tobacco extremely well. The land higher mp 
the rivers, throughout the whole country, is generally 2 
level ground, with ſhallow valleys, which abound wath' 
ſprings and ſtreams of clear water, there being interiperied | 
ſome {mall hills and extenſive vales. The lands next the | 
' rivers are ſtored with large oaks, walnut trees, hickenes, | 
aſh, beech, poplar, and many other ſorts of timber of a 
furprizing ſize. Towards the mouth of the rivers the land | 
has a moiſt and fat mould, for the moſt part well fiored | 


8 T t ſurprizing v2- 
rum growung farfaparilla, the berry of 


uct i 2s lg as 2 pra. and of 2 bright crimſon colour, 


mu im 2 fumprizing vary: among theſe-is 2 moſt 
beni crown mnpenal;; the cardinal flower, which is of 
2 beanitidl fiemier ; the mocraſin flower, and 2 thouſand 
arc beanie? with ffowers of one colour or other, which 
zender the wand as fragrant as a garden. From theſe ma- 
winch h te picafanet fmcll in the world, and — 
Hlaiſſamimg amt feeding; feveral months together: it de- 


gums; the trunks are often thirty, forty, and ſome ficty fumes the very woods with its odour; as does atſo the large 


or ſeventy feet high, without a branch or imb. It Be- 


zlip-mez; the oct, which refembics the jeiimine; and 


wiſe produces great variety of evergreens, as the holly, | 
— of the rivers af Hr, and by many other fweer floscring- mers not 


ſweet myrtle, and many others. The heads 


afford a mixture of hills, valleys, and plains, adorned with |aneutiomal,, he woods: are aimoſt crery where adorned. 


fruit and timber trees. 


There are alſo found great variety of earths, as anti- | banks af u fea and bay, and likewitc ncar many of the 
mony, talk, yellow and red ochre, fullers earth, and to- . and amps, grows the myrtze, which bears 2 
bacco-pipe clay. In theſe upper parts are likewiſe cal, bern auff wick the infiabirans make a hard brittle wax 
flate, flat paving-ſtones in vaſt quantities, and likewiſe af 2 mtu green colour, which by refining becomes 
pebbles, though ſome travellers have faid there is not a jamaſt ranjarent. Ot tins they maße candles, Which 
ſtone in the country; beſides, near the falls of the rivers ar r ef w the touch, nor meit «:th lying in the 


are vaſt quantities of ſtone fit for all uſes. * | 
- There is no better wheat than what is produced in this 


unreif wentier ; nur does the ſnn f erer cad the ſmell, 
Har what aff z tl - candie: but mitcad of being diſagrer- 


province and in Maryland; it alſo produces other farts af able, HH 2 candic be put out It yiccs a e: fragrance, 
Engliſh grain. as barley,” oats, rye, peas, &c. but the | which i di fHhfEd ail over tte rm; fo that nie people 


cultivation of tobacco employs all their attcation, and} 
almoſt all their hands; fo that they ſcarcely raiſe cam} 
enough for their own conſumption, : | 
As the great produce of this country is tobacco, and as 
Virginia is celebrated for producing the beſt, it will be 
proper here to give a particular account of the 2 
of this plant ſo well known in England. This plant at its 
full height is as tall as a common ſized man; the ſtalk i 
ſtraight, hairy, and clammy ; the leaves alternately of 2 
faded yellowiſh green, and towards the lower part of the 


plant of a great ſize. The tobacco ſeeds are firft ſown in 
beds, where having remained a month, the young ſpronts 
are in the firſt rainy weather tranſplanted, and rhe earth 
raiſed about them : within the ſpace of another month they | 
grow near a foot high ; after which the people top them 
and prune off the bottom leaves, leaving only ſeven or eight | 
on the ſtalk, that they may be the better fed; after wich 
theſe leaves in ſix weeks time come to their full 
The planters prune off the ſuckers, and clear them of the! 
hornworm twice a week, which is called worming ani 
ſuckering. This laſt work laſts three weeks or a month, 


browniſh, and to ſpot and thicken, which is the fign of 


_ ripen, heap them up, and let them lie a night to fwear. | 
The next day they carry them to the tobacco-houſe, where | 
every plant is hung up at a convenient diſtance from each | 
other, for about a month or fix weeks: they take chem 


down in moiſt weather, elſe they will crumble to duſt. 


in the tobacco-houſe for a week or a fortnight to ſweal; 
and then opening the bulk in a wet day, they are ſtripped 
aud ſorted, the top leaves being the beſt, and the bottom 
the worſt tobacco. The laſt work is to pack it in hop: 
heads, or to bundle it up, which is alſo done in a wet | 
ſeaſon ; for in the curing of tobacco, wet ſcaſons are as 
neceſſary as dry to render the leaf plant. 

There is no commodity of ſuch advantage to the reve- 
nue as this; for while it produces a vaſt ſum, it ſeems to 
Jay but a very inconſiderable burthen upon the people in 
England, all the weight in reality falling upon the 
planter. Near three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 


per annum is received by the government for the duty on 


The mellimg of theſe berzzes is Cid to have firſt been 


| dion by = fargean,, who primed wonderful things 


with a falve made of them. The method of managing 


| thei hem is by boiling them in water, by which all of 


them dilfie, excepr the lune or iced in the middle, which 
amounts ww atour Half che bulk of the Jerry, the biogeſt 
of wich is fomethiog leis than 2 pepper-corm. Cedar- 
beams hne bem found to yield the fame fort of wax; 
bun tha bemies are as much larger than pepper, as thoſe 

The fim namrail to the cnuntry are in great abun- 


m : 0, 
Peaches, r Tarines, and apricots, that grow upon fiznd- 


| ard wes. drive here extremely ; and of the two frft there 


are finer forts tan im England. The be fort of theſe 


cg tw the fone, and will not come off clear; they 


by which time the leaf, from being green, begins to turn theſe are native: ar chirreem inches in compai's. Thele forts 


its ripening. They cut rhe plants down as faſt as they | bands, borer wg nmr the wands, 222 
| orchards of fem purpoſeiy for their hogs; and others 
mie a dt of them, which ther call mobbr, and cither 


Arink itt I oyden;. or make brandy of it by diſtillation, 
« ming whe let fririt aczt to grapes 
CF tthe dltemies which grow wild in che woods there 


After this they are laid upon ſticks, and covered up cloſe f are at led timer ſunts, to of which grow Tpon trees 25 
| large 2s the mmm Engliſh cat; ihe fruit of ce of 
{are black witthaur, and hut one of them red within - this 


kf is mme gulzmable than che Engliſh black cherry, it 


nat having is mne. The other, which hangs on 
{the Drandbes ike grapes,. is water-coloured within, of 2 
| faintifh fra, and! is greediiy devoured by the ſcrall 
würds. The hind fort, which is called the India cherry, 


grows ligher upp the country, and is commomy faund 


{ are {carte dil tis ſiiypurt them: but this is the molt de- 


licions Cham is the world; it is of 2 dark purple when 
ripe, un gaps aur 4 ſingie fl. ike the Englith 
| | | CiMerry ; 


» which ace very 
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called by the Indian 5 but by the marc 
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Opeſſum, and the Fly- 
arg Of the Birds, with a particular Deſcription 
of the Hamming-Bord and the Fifſhing-Hawk. Of the 

Reptiles and Inſeits, with a very particular Account of the 
Ratth-Snakte. Of the Fiſhes of Virginia. | 


\ 
l 


that many of them here run wild. 
[The dog in particular are very numerous, and in general 
their own fupport in the woods, without any care of 
= owner, and it is well if the proprietor can find and 
the pigs, or any part of a farrow, when they are 
im order ts mark them; for if there be any marked 


: 
: 


in the end, they determine the property of the reſt, be- 

[cauſe they ſeidom mils their gangs; for as they are bred ia ; 
There are allo many horſes foaled in the woods of the | 
better or er , and are as fly as any wild creature. The young q 
en tale great delight in hunting theſe wild horſes, which ik 


but they are fo ſwift, that it is 
up with them. 


E 


with with the greateſt agility i 
EX Deal 
devour ine, deer. 1 


— is good, - nouri 
to the finelt pork”; e 
The young cubs are a molt delicious diſh; the planters 
prefer the ſleſh to that of any other meat; it looks as well 
as it cates, their fat being as white as ſnow, and the ſweet- 
_ cſtof any creature in the world. | 

The elk is 2 and fwift beaft, bigger than a 
horſes and'exaQtly Ie a deer. They have two large 
hotns, which weigh twelve or fourteen pounds. Their 
neck is ſhort and chick; but the ears and back are very 
long. In colour they reſemble a hart; but their fleſh is 
not near fo ſweet as that of the fallow'deer. 

The racoon is of à dark grey colour, and in ſhape and 
fie partly reſembles a fox ; but has black eyes, 
with- great whiſkers like a cat; the noſe reſembles that 
of a pig, and the feet are formed like thoſe of a monkey. | 
The tail is round, and encircled with annular ftripes like 
that of a cat. It makes uſe of its fore-feet in the manner 
of bands, and will zun up a tree to the very end of the 
boughes. This animal is. 
that when be wants to catch them, he will ſtand by the 
ſide of the water and let his tail hang in, which the crab 
taking for a bait faſtens his claws in it; upon which the 
racoon ſprings forward a conſiderable way upon the land, 

g the crab albng with him, "which no ſooner | 
finds itſelf out of its — than it lets go its hold, and 
the racton leizing it croſſwiſe in his mouth, devours it. 

_- - Thr. opollumis a . of the ſize 
of a cat, it being teen inches in length; the 
head — that of a — the eyes are little, round, 
clear, and lively; and the ears Jong, broad, ſmooth, thin, 
tranſparent, and placed erect. The -Ffore-legs are fhort, 
and no more than three inches long ; but theſe behind are 
more than ſour, and the feet reſemble hands. Its back 
is covered with long hair; but on the head, neck, under 
the belly, and lege, it is pretty ſhort. The tail is round, 
and a foot long, with which it lays hold of the branches 
of trees, and thus ſuſpends itelf. It is hairy from the 
root to the length of four inches; but the other part is 
naked, and ſcaled like a ſnake, which i it nearly reſembles. 
The whole back, the fides, and the upper part of the 
tail, are chiefly black ; but under the neck, belly, and 
tail, it is of a vellowiſh colour. This animal has one 
iar pre which diſtinguiſhes it from all others 
in the world, the female 5 2 falſe belly, or bag, 
hanging below under the other belly, with a pretty large 
aperture at the end, towards the hinder-legs. Within 
this bag, on the uſual parts of the common belly, are 
eight teats, and, what is very extraordinary, upon theſe 
when the female conceives, the young are formed, and 
there hang like fruit vypon the flalk, with all their 
members complete, till they grow in bulk and weight 
to their appointed fize; and then dropping off, are re- 
ceived in the falſe belly, from which they go out at 
pleaſure, and in which they take refuge when any dan- 
ger thieatens. * The falſe belly is hairy within, and the 
aperture, which i big enough to admit a large orange, 
ſhuts up pretty cloſe, and cannot be well opened with- 
out violence. Improbable as this method of propaga- 
tion may appear, yet this 2ccount is confirmed by a con- 
fiderable number of authors, and particylarly Ws that 
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- but fo ild, | grez 
ae beg nor 


larger thari thoſe of 'Engla 


fond of crabs, and it is ſaid} 


is not known. Their nefts are 


| cially woven like a round b 


dons: or en note. A of —— | 
filver-coloured p 4 lo ye 

ver umage, except one upon hi 
breaſt. The Vg nightingale is a beautiful bud, 
whoſe colours are crimſon and blue. The mock ing- 
bird is ſuppoſed to excel all others in the fineneſs of its , 
and is remarkable for. imitating the 922 
The rock- bird is very and his { 
greeable by the ſweetneſs of his muſic. 

The humming- bird is the leaſt of all 
known, and has this remarkable peculiarity 
it is feathered like a bird, it gets its bring 
by fucking honey from the flowers, Theſe 
Iﬀferent © Af ; but the cocks are more 
the hens, and are finely tinged with red, 
gold, as hath been already ob which being 
ſed to the ſun-beams ſhine with wonderful 
have dills and tails, conſidering their 
ſome of the larger flowers they often bury 
and are quite corered while "ey to the bottom 
them, by which means they a 
dren. They fly very e 
birds, from flower to flower, 
ſomewhat like that of a bee, 
heat of ſummer ; bat whey bags 


arc 
green, and 


may be ſaid to be one of th e 
ſhipthe whole ſpecies of winged ani 
it commonly on a 5 


H 


in and out. Within it the hen 


s, which are oval, 1125 6770 1 2 
5 are here ſeveral ſorts | - The 
fiſhing- hawks are er in catching at thear 
hf ano is the tre Fav he bal o fooncr 
perceives a hawk that has taken his prey, but he imme» 
diately purſues and ſtrives to get above him in the aw; 
which if he can once attain, the hawk for fear of being 
torn by him, lets the fiſh drop, and thus compounds for - 


his own ſafety; for the fiſh is no ſooner looſe 
the hawk's talons, than the eagle ſhoots with ſuch incon- 
ceivable ſwiftneſs, that he catches it in the aw. It 
ſaid that the fiſhing-bawks in more plentiful ſeaſons, 
will catch a fiſh and loiter about with it in the air, 
order to have a chace with an eagle; and. when be docs 
not appear ſoon enough, will make a noile. en 


defying him. This is faid to have been — | 
ſeen. 


| The troubleſome reptiles and vermin of this country 
are frogs, ſnakes, muſkeitos, chinches, ſeed-ticks, ar 
red-worms, The marſhes, fens, and watery grounds | 
are full of frogs, which make a diſagreeable | 
In the ſwamps and running ſtreams are frogs of as incred- 
ble fize, which are called buil-frogs, from their bellowang 
noiſe. Theſe are ſaid to be frequently fix times as large as 
thoſe in Europe; but there are no toads in the c- 
try. 
The rattle-ſnake uſually fills 8 with temen, 
who are under great apprehenſions of being bit by this 


K jt 


formidable reptile; but it is here very rarely teen, amd 
then 
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| Vencanta. H 41 . 

chan mern — e 
— and by that means provoke as he was | 
— —— was bintrn. and 


"The anioibe i © cid fois the jones: we the 
* end of their Tails, . 


Es Ger ria 
„FFF ² orien 0m 
_ that their do not begin n grow ke liv ere youth 
| old. Ar. Brickell infoims vs, that he tas ſeen one with 
_chiny zattles. Mr. Derham. and others have obſerved,” 
that Providence given theſe rattles” to this poi-- 
— — m , rtbnr's 
and beaft to 2void the - "Some of theſe 
da od. —— they. 
ar abe the thickneſs of the ſmall of a man's leg. Their 
frins are all covered withuthin ſcales, with a ridge through 
the middle of them, of an orange rawny 5 

_ahcback's . mot- 


| has two noftrils, and its eyes 
and ſhining. The mouth is very large; a 
reipetts like that of a viper, which it darts out and retraQts 


are round and very-bright-: 


again with-great agilay. The male is eaſily diſtinguithed | 
from the female by a ſput on the head reſembling a patch 


of black velvet, and bis head is ſmaller and longer. They 
ſeldom or never bite except they are provoked, and this | 
they cannot do dll — themſebrex into a coil, and 
then wall fpring at 2 good diſtance to bite whatever pro- 
vokes or injures them; otherwiſe they are moſt peaceable | 
' creatures, and never attack or moleſt any one. They have 
ſeveral imall teeth in each jaw, which ſerve them for cateh- 
— their food, which they always ſwallow | 
are without the upper jaw, 
the mouth. r —— 
brane, ur ſheath 5 but are erected upon occaſion, and 
TTT Theſe 
a bord, bur in all of them is 2 hole, io ſmall that you 
can bur juit gt in che point of a ſmall acedle ; towards the 
point is 2 pam f{:r, and cole to the jaw a bag filled with 
_vcnom, which iſſurs aut of the hole when this E 
The venom, which is of 2 water- colour tinged with yel- 
low, is not ways of the fame force, it being moit iſo- 
nous in the bourſt weather: Thoſe who have been bit 
lau, that it feems 25 if a ffaſh of fire ran through their 
whole bodies - bur the Indians have happily a remedy by | 
which they cafily cure themſelves if bitten by accident, | 
which is by chewing a bit of the-rattle-ſnake root, ſwal- 
lowing ſume part of the juice, and applying the reſt to the | £ 
wound, which pericctly cures thoſe who are bit in a few. 
minutes. 

Dr. Brickell obſerves, that the 18 frequently pull 
out theſe which is eaſily done by tying 
2 bir c red woollen clock to the upper end of a long hol- 
low cane, the rattie-fnake to bite, and then 


the reſt off 


PR 


dead the next morning. 


boards the fore: part of | ground, 


| 


! diately 


| 1 that ws all three went within five yards 


front 2 221, an m, 
— ths in & quatter 3 n as they 
:heould neither percei 


ve 8 
| Serta horas 3 ſcal 


— which bit der, 7 that — the company 
fam it. The dog yelped a 
bout for ſome bo fr 
convulſed, — e tc th why und wg 
his tai}, though flowly, endeaveured to follow 2 ans 
| boyz: who uſed *5njalie= müch of Hiům. They put bm 
into a cloſet,” and ordered the boy to Took after him, who 
tio hours after brought word that che dog was dead. 
About an -hour” after the' ſecond dog was binen, they 
took the third in like anner, which che faxke tan 
che right ſide of the Belly, ſo that he drew blood. _ The 
dog for about mate did not OE: as TA 


Four days after they got two dogs, 2s 

mon bull-dogs; and the firſt which the ſnake bir an the 
inſide of his left thigh, died exactly in half a mime, ar- 

to the watches of two gentlemen prefſenr, thou 
no blood was drawn. The ſecond was bit about an hunt 
after, on the outſide of the thigh, where they perrrhe 
blood at two places, and he died in four amnmnes. As 
they imagined the venom was not quite ſpent, they putt = 
cat,” which he bit an hour after; ſhe was weep fect ad 
wan found dead the next morning. 


The laſt experiment the captain made with this ſnake 
was to try if his poiſon would not prove mortal u the n- 
tile himſelf,” In order to this, he hanged him in fark = 


manner that he was not above balf his an the 
and then fo irritated him by pricking and rnb 
ing him wich tuo needles f to the end of a für, 


that he ſoon bit himſelf, after having ſeveral times 

ed to bite the ſtick. He then let him down, and tbe was 
quite 3 eight or ten minutes. The ſnake was them 
cut into five pieces, and given to a hog, bead-mant 
friſt; in: the fight of a e. IE boy cat p al 
the ſnake, and ten or twelve dye afterwands the ci 
faw the hog alive and healthful. - 

But beſides the effect of the: poiſon, there arc others 
attributed to the eyes of this ſerpent, that appear muri 
more furprizing ; ; and we have many accounts that Ern 
to prove that the rattle-ſnake, by fixing his cycs on E 
ſmall animal, as a bird or ſquirrel, tho fitting on the 
. — à tree, can ſo diſorder their animal fpirits, r 

1 the power to fly but fall down, 2nf m 
ſwallowed: that dreadful reptile, The folowme ür 
— given * colonel Beverly cannot fal of being EN 

recable' to the reader. 

The above gentleman, with two W 
pany, ſtopping at an orchard by the fide of a road, n 
of rhe company ſearching for the beſt cherries epics z 


| hare; better than' half grown, fitticg ; and though he weyr 


cloſe. by her ſhe did not move, till he, not ſaſpedimg c 


| occaſion of her tameneſs, gave her a laſh with kis whip z 


upon which ſhe ran three or four yards, and far down m 
gain, The gentleman not finding the fruit Tipe, imme- 
returned the ſame way; and near the place where 
he ftruck the hare obſerved a rattie-ſnake. Net fufpedt- 
ing the charm, he went back about twenty yards 2 4 
hedge to get a ſtick to kill tne ſnake, and ar his r 
found it removed and coiled in the ſame place from winemer 
he had removed the hare, This made him look about fa 
her, and he ſoon eſpied her about ten feet diftant from 


| the ſnake in the place to which ſhe had ftarted whom he 


whipped her. She was now lying down, but would femme 

times raiſe herſelf on her fore-teet, ſtruggling as it me 
for life to get away; but could never raife her kinder 
parts from the ground; and then ſhe would fall fat on ber 
fide again, panting vehemently. The hair and inake 
were in this condition when our author was called, whs 
of the 
inake 
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; N | However, dhe fhilack-aiger-faake and e 
copper per-bellied-ſnake arc Ei as be exmemoly ve FIRG I'NTA i diided int 

Theſe thice poiſanous faxkes —— 6 - 
alive, while the other three lay apps, winch arz hawked fades the river James, Prince George county, IC! 
afterwards. cds is cr —— — Surry; tle of Wight, Nan- 
fo called from a fharp bam in is tzill, with wick it A  Noniolk, Princes Anne, York, Warwick, Eli- 
.aNaulis any thing that offends in wich fact fora; tt it Ke: en, Glou 
will lkrite its tad into the hu en fn = Ji | 
be unable to difcngage It. | 
| ig muſkettos are leſs 


with them; „ CE OI — er tir 
THO CEE EN ur icy gems, whe the prac anbly b 
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by whom he i chaſes the councii anſwers to the houſe 


of peers ; and the argnelentayors of che-peaple, clefted by [their infoleng be 


of err 
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SECT. N. 
£4 camcoje Hiyftary af the Settlement of Firma. 


83 INI. witch was diſcovered is 
the mat ac of car culomes ; the firſt at- 


1 


Eng-|che colony. 


to bunt for 


them 8 with 
—— Indians, wks had been tes often treated ill, 
and whom he now found very | 2nd affumin on ag 
count of the miſerable fiate to which the 


Ireduced ; but by fome well-umed and thou 
þ thus, vigorous, though 


ke awed them into very le diſpoſitions; 
— bes cnloay bo a roey thrive , 446A 
retired home for the benefit of his health, which, by his 
conſtant attention to buſineis, and the air of an unculti- 
vated country, had been impaired ; but left his fon, who 
had his father s ſpirit, as his deputy, and Sir Thomas Gates, 
Sir George Summers, the honourable George Piercy, Sic 
— Wenman, and Mr. Newport, for his coun- 
Lord Delaware on his return to England did nit fore 
For eight years together he was indefatigable 
er the peopling, the 
and te of this ſettlemeat; and 


{died in the purſuit of the fame object in his voyage to 


Virgin, with 2 Hrge fupply of people, loathing, and 
"The colony of Virginia took fuch vaſt root under the 


care of lord Delaware, that it was enabled to ftind two 


terrible florms, in which the injured Indians had nearly cut 
—— and to ſubdue them fo as to put it entirely 
out of their power to give the Engliſh the leaſt diſturbance 
for many Fears. Aber the death of Charles I. Sir Wirltam 
Berkley he'd our fer the cron, till che province was re- 
duced'by the parizament. 

Soon after the Reftoration 2 rebellion aroſe in the pro- 
vince, from in the government, the de- 
cay of trade, and exorbitant grants, which included the 
ended property of many people; theſe grievances raiſed a 
general diſcontent = the planters, which was made 
w blaze out into an aciral war, by a young gentieman 
named Bacon : be had 2 and winning 
behaviour - he Bad been bred to the law, had a lively and 


= furnt expreffion fit to Et off 2 popular cauſe, and to in- 


furnce men who were ready to hear all that could be 
faid to colours, in 2 proper manner, whatever was already 


| drawn by their own a fpecious, or 


| perkaps 2 real, regard for the public good, finding the go- 


8— . —— Tricky ſpeaking, made 
99 


vernor flow in hs N Indians, who 


were 


; F 


vances complained of, as by the arrival of a regiment from improves 


= 


—— fromiers d ag province, be tok 


the enemy. 
When . be ſound 
himſelf in a condition not only to make a head againſt the 
Indians, but to give law to the 3 — 
to give 2 e N 
— — yar pg „ 
- Bacon at e with the commilion of a go 
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remes traitors, put ; himſelf at the head of « Gral) 
troops, which he raiſed in Maryland, and of ſueh 


re 


' thing according to his own pleaſure. — — * 
brought to a criſis, and haftening to a civil war; when | ſoul... Sans 1-09 gc ©; 25187 PAST oe 
ſuddenly the public tranquility was reſtored by Bacon's dy- The country near the fea, and at the mouths of the 
ing a natural death; for the people being unwilling to act navigable rivers is much the worſt; for moſt of the land 
without. a head, propoſed terms of accommodation, and there is 2 pale, light, fandy-colcured ground 3 bur” the 

peace was reftored not fo much by the removal af the grie- | country on your into i 7 


| " ;z and at a hundred miles | 
England, which remained a long time in the country: © own, where it begins to grow » the foil is ex- 
and it muſt be obſerved, in honour gf the moderation of | tremely fenile, the air | nnd the 
| e HL Dad 


0 Noarn and * Canal A. 


D Na Extent, Climate, and Face 8 raiſe but little wheat, i 
| a *% may fynier of Gun, Flax, aud Trex. itſelf in firaw ; evils which the N 
care to redrefs, 25 they turn almoſt their whole dennen 
IHE provinces of North and South Carolina, lying to the culture of rice, which is more profitable, and in 
between the thirty- firſt and thirty-fixth degrees of which they are unrivalled, they being fupplicd with what 
latitude, are upwards of four hundred miles in length, and wheat they want, ——_— 
in breadth to the Indian nations near three hundred. North vania and New York. 


hr L.. joe by Virginia. The coal conſiſt of large trees at a confiderable diftance from each 
are extremely broken by bays, creeks, and rivers, in the | i I 
openings of which are many bars and ſhoals, which render week, than they can do in the foreſts of Europe in a month. 
the navigation Cifficult to ſtrangers : there are, however, Thcir method is to cut them about a foot from the ground, 
ſeveral ſafe and good harbours. | and then faw them into boards, or convert them into 

The climate and foil of both Carolinas are not very dif- heading, ftaves, or other ſpecies of lumber, according to 
ferent from thoſe in Virginia; but where they differ it is |the nature of the wood, or the demands of the market. 
much to the advantage of Carolina, which, upon the The roots ſoon decay, and before that happens, they find 
Whole, may be conſidered as one of the fineſt climates in no inconvenience from them, where they have fuck plenty 
the world. Indeed the heat in ſummer is very great, but joi land. 

| it exceeds little that in Virginia, and has the advantage of In the two provinces of which Carolina is compoſed is 

| having the winters milder and ſhorter. However, the ten navigable rivers, that have a very long courie, and 2 
weather, though in general ſerene, and the air healthy; great number of imaller ones that fall into them, all a- 

like all American weather, makes ſuch quick changes in fiſh - but in moſt of the great rivers there 

AS ** the inhabitants to obſerve more caution in their are falls fafty or ſinty miles from the fea, and as you ap- 
dreis and diet than we are obliged to uſe in Europe. Thun- | preach their ſources theſe become more 
der and lightning is very frequent, and theſe, with the] We ſhall now, after dwelling fo long on the foil, begin 
ſouthern colonies, are the only ones we have on the con- | with the produce of . this proviace, and firft with the 
tinent that are ſubject to hurricanes ; but they are here very | corn. 
rare, and not near fo violent as thoſe of the Weſt Indies. The wheat, particularly of North Carolina, is very 
Part of the month of March, all April and May, and the good, and the flour extremely white; rye thrives very 
greateſt part of June, are bere inexpreſſibly temperate and | well, but they ſo little of it; barley grows much bet- 
agreeable ; but in July, Auguſt, and for almoſt the whole | ter chan might be expected Tom: the manacr in which 
of September, the heat is very intenſe ; and though the ſit is managed here ; ozts alſo do very well: but the watt 
winters are ſharp, eſpecially when the "north-weſt wind plenty of other grain prevents its Being propagated in many 
prevails, yet tne cold is ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any places. 
confiderable body of water. It is chiefly felt in the morn-| Here are ſeveral forts of rice, fore bearded and others 
ings and evenings ; for the froſt has never ſufficient firength | act, beſides the white and the ted; but tÞ= hae is the | 
to reſiſt the noon-day's ſun ; fo that many tender plants, | beit. The rice of Carolina is clicemed 25 good 25 any 


which do not ſtand the winter of Virginia, Jouriſh in 2 to Europe, and incieafes fo prodigiouiy, that 
Carolina. | one 


meafure" ſown yields from eight hundred to'a-thou- 
. It grows beſt in the wer and wild land, that has 
er been cultivated gr reds e of This an- 
ently formed the ſtaple of this province 7 but while the 
pur of the act of navigation obliged the” planters to 
| their rice directiy to England, ie be /xe-ſhipped 

r the markets of Spain and Portugal; the charges 
incident to this regulation lay fo heavy upon the trade, 
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the 
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br parts, it being in great plenty all over the pro- 


1 


Joſe eee they fow it in April and May, and i 
s beſt in moiſt and rainy weather; but the plenty of 
other grain prevents there being much of it ſown, it being 
_ only uſed in Carolina for fattening their poultry, Guinea 
| wheat likewiſe: thrives very well hete, and ſerves for the 
% ooo o 
There are ſeveral ſorts of pulſe in this province, as the 
buſhel- bean, ſo called from one bean producing a buſhel ; 
the miraculous-pea, which is ſo called from its long pods 
and prodigious increaſe ; the bonavis, calivances, nanti- 
coacs, and feveral other kinds, all of which are excellent 
food. There are likewiſe kidney-beans, and the large 
| ean bean; but this laſt degenerates : yet there are 
ſeveral ſorts of European peas, which come to as great 
ton as in moſt parts of Europe,  ' 


- . 


* 
1 


and 


f 


HFere are likewiſe a great variety of garden roots, pot- 

herbs, and lallads; with pompions, caſhaws, ſqualhes, 
Among the medicinal plants are aſarabacca, carduus be- 
nedictus, ipecacuhana, ſarſaparilla, baſtard china-root, and 
a great number of others: with the valuable indigo plant, 
Te fields and woods are adorned like thoſe of Vir- 
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7 The cedar- tree ĩs here of two forts, the ted and white. 


The red eedar is. ehcompaſſed with a vaſt number of 
branches, which gradually ſhortening as they approach 
the top of the tree,” form an exact pyramid. The leaves 
are {mall and round; like thoſe of the pine, but ſhorter 
and not ſo ſharp- pointed; it bears berries all the year, 
which are ſweet and pleaſant to the taſte. Of this wood 


ſeotted With it, and of it are made coffins for the dead. 


no worms will touch it. Are r 32 bs 
The. tulip-tree grows here to ſo large a ſize, that the 


trunk is ſometimes above twenty feet in circumference.” 


Some of theſe trees bear white: tulips, and others thoſe 
that are party cploured The wood makes handſome 


tables, Ke. 


„ The bay-tree, and che bay-tulip-tree, are beautiful 
The ſaſſafras is very common, and the trunk is ſome- 
times two feet in diameter. The wood, which is light 
and durable, is, notwithſtanding its medicinal virtues, 
made into bowls, poſts, and other things made to ſtand in 
PPV 
The ſumach- tree grows about nine or ten feet high, 
with ſoft and hairy leaves, indented on the edges, and a 
red ridge running through the midſt of them. The 
flowers which come forth in July are of a greeniſh yellow, 
and grow with the leaves in long red ſtalks in Quſters, after 
which follow ſmall reddiſh ſeeds in bunches like grapes. 
This tree is of great uſe in Europe in dreſſing of ſkins, and 
elpecialty Spamith; keatber, + 7 ESD Hor Hf hn 
Many of the fruits of Great Britain grow wild in the 
woods, and of theſe are all the kinds we have mentioned in 
treating of Virginia; with a number of other American 
fruits, of which we ſhali only mention the following. © 

I be papau- tree is only about eight or ten inches in dia- 
meter, but has the broadeſt leaves of any of the trees in 
the woods of Carolina. It bears à fruit about the bigneſs 
of a hen's egg, which reſembles an apple, but contains 
a large ſtone within it. When it is ripe it is of a beautiful 
yellow, and as ſoft and ſweet as any fruit can be; of it 
To planters make puddings, tarts,, and many other 


ginia, with a vaſt variety of flowers, among which are 
many of thoſe raiſed with great care in our gardens, and 


The foreſt- trees ate likewiſe very numerous; amon 
theſe are many kinds of oak, the aſh, ſycamore, the 
elm, the beech, four ſorts of pine, the ſervice-tree, the! 
maple, horn-beam, and the cypreſs. This laſt is not an 
evergreen in Carolina, the leaves turning green in winter, 
| their verdure till the ſpring. 

are the talleft and thickeſt of any trees in this part of 
the world, ſome of them being above thirty-ſix feet in 
circumference : the nuts they bear yield an odoriferous 
balſam ufed as a cure in all green wounds, gonor- 


® + 47+ 1% 
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ſtop all kinds of fluxes. The planters and Indians com- 
make their periaguas and canoes of this wood, and 
ſome of theſe periaguas are ſo large that they will carry 
thirty or forty barrels of pitch or tar in them, though 
formed of one entire piece of timber. Of theſe trees are 
likewiſe made curious pleaſure boats 

Here are alſo in the foreſts the mulberry, the hickery, 
which is of the walnut kind, and is of three forts, the 
white, the red, and the flying-barked hickery, ſo called 
from its brittle and ſcaly bark; the black walnut- tree, 
the cheſnut- tree, the honey-tree, and the ſugar-tree. 

The palmeto-tree, when at its full growth, is IF 

fifty feet in height, and about two feet in diameter.. I he 
leaves grow only in great cluſters on the top, and are ex- 
ackly in the form of a fan. Te 


gum it yields in ſpring, by making an incifion in the 
bark and wood. This gum is uſed internally as a fove- 
reign remedy for ſeveral internal diſorders, and outward- 
ly tor cutaneous complaints. | | 

The black gum-tree bears a well-taſted black berry, 
2nd the white gum-tree has flowers in bunches, and its' 


rhœas, and old gleets; and, being drank with Alicant,ſ 


The ſweet gum-tree receives its name frem a fragrant | Of 


The Indian-fig, commonly called the prickly-pear, 
is an admirable plant, which grows in great plenty, and 
ſeems to be nothing but a multitude of Jeaves, or a tree 
made of leaves, without trunk or boughs; for a leaf fer 
in the ground takes root and produces other leaves, grow- 
ing one above another till they are pretty tall like a tree, 
the leaves ſpreading out like boughs. Theſe leaves are 
long, broad, thicker than a man's hand, of a deep green, 
and ſet full of long, ſharp, and ſlender prickles. From 
the tops of the leaves riſe long yellow flowers, reſem bling 
thoſe of the pomegranate-tree, after which is produced 
a fruit which reſembles the common fig ; but within is 
full of red pulp of a blood colour, very ſweet and Juſcious, 
but occafions ſuch a tincture in the urine of thoſe who 
eat it, that it ſeems like pure blood, and yet is perfectly 
innocent. The tops of theſe figs are encircled with ſcaly 
leaves like a crown, in which are contained ſmall grains 
that are the ſeeds, which being ſown bring forth plants 
with round bodies like the trunk of other trees, with the 
leaves growing on them like the former ; but if thefe 
leaves are plucked off and planted in the ground, they 
bring forth trees of only leaves. Upon this plant grow 
certain excreſcences, from which are ſaid to proceed the 
cochineal inſet, ſo much valued for dying the richeft 


'l ſcarlet; 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Cattle of Carolina, and the Manner in which they 

are managed by the Planters. Of the wild Beaffs, and 
Inſects. A Deſcription of ſeveral remarkable Birds; and 
of the Fiſhes en the Ceaft and in the Rivers. = 


ORNED cattle, horſes, and ſwine multiply ſur- 
prizingly, there” being as great numbers here of 
each ſpecies, as in any province ' poſſeſſed by the Engliſh 


wood beautifully veined, whence ſeveral kinds of curious 
furniture are made of it, | | 


in America. The veal is very good and white; but they 


gene- 


tables and other. furniture are made, rooms are wain- 


Tt is admired for its fragrant ſmell, and its durableneſs, for 
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Light is 
9 9 54 eix N and at fir t appears 9 
. thou they have 1 no Wan of harm in them. 
BET Ties, that he has frequently. taken hows 
| | RP E break king © 5 their wings, placed them en; A in 
= in the woe, an and you may ane 9865 20 dark. Im, and whatever way they went, be could 
in the [avannas : tpfainly fer. e ſetters. They appear 10 May, and w- 
| PRES | | main molt part of the ſummer, when $A, afe 1 | 
erally|!o nutherous that the woads ſeem wa ed with ſparks - 


The ſpider is here a a poilonoys inked, 
flinging. Of thele'there are many ſpecies ; 
A - | remarkable is the zuntain-ſpider, ' which bn Jdom 
[found any-wh ere "hut 00 the woods Near the mountains. 
Several forts of theſe ſpiders make their Webs ſo ſtrong, 
wo that they often entangle ſmall birds ; ; thoſe perſons who have 
ch] th misfortune.to be ung by them are aMiQted with dif- 
| ferent diforders, according to the nature of the ſpiders, that 
bl "woods, where = remain for weeks n wit have communicated their poiſon. Some haye violent 
ed the faddles on their backs. The horſes which they | ke pains at the heart; others thortneſs of breath; others 
in the incloſures, and ſometimes feed with Indian corn, | trembling, cold ſweats, and vomiting; others laughing, 
are very ſerviceable in journies and hunting. 5 Ingin 5 851 a number of other ſymptoms 1 that frequent- 
: When the planters hunt the wild horſes in the woods, y chd'in death. _ 
they go two or three together on horſeback, and as foon The birds of Carolina, are the bald, the black 
35 they eſpy a wild borſe, purſue him; and indeed their the grey eagle; ; the fiſhing-! awk, the 2 7 K 4 
horſes are fo well trained, that they will neither hurt che ring: tailed hawk, the gols-hawk, an the l 
themſelves nor their riders againſt a tree, and will go full tailed | hawk, | ſo called from its beautiful forked tail ; 
ipeed for hours together till the the wild horſes ſtand ſtill, laſt is alſo named the ſnake-bayk, from its feedin "g 
ben one of the bunters alights, claps the bit into his ſnakes it managing with great dexterity, the large | in 
mouth, and a faddle on his back, and rides him to his theſe Patz. It Is of the ſize of a fm 4 is a much 
on, or the next plantation, where he i is fed with Indian longer bird, of a fine aurora colour, with the kia ons of 
corn and falt, which in a little time renders him as tame |the wings "and end of the tail of a jet black. bey ne- 
as any in the plantation, and fit to purſue his wild ſpecies in ver appear here but in ſummer, and are very familiar. 
the woods at * hunting- match, 0 or for APY. other | They will y for hours together 5 the place here 
. the ſnakes 3 are, till they have an opportunity o of killing 


nerally two or three lambs at 2 ſome of them. They ſeipe it in N jeir talons \ near the 
ered, like the other cattle, to ram- head, and y 3nd drag it ſome diſtance before they tear 
. in ＋ 1 e but are kept in incloſures in the it in pieces, and then devour it. On account of their de- 
2 from whence they come every evening to 25 Ying theſe pernicious reptiles, the planters will not 
the planters houſes, and at night are put into their | ſuffet them to be killed. 7 
folds to defend them from the wild beaſts. The mutton | "The parakeeto, or parakeet of this province, is a ſpecies 
is generally exceeding fat, and as well-reliſhed as any in|of the parrot, general Y about the ſize of a ſmall pigeon ; 
Europe. Their watt. Þ is fine, and eſteemed a good com- it is for the moſt part of a fine green, only the head and 
modity. part of the wings are of a beautiful orange colour, and 
There are but few goats in Carolina, they being ſo] they have thic 0 beaks exaè y reſembling thoſe of a2 
miſchievous to gardens, orchards and other trees, that] hawk. They vild their neſts in ling trees, in low 
the planters are not fond of keeping many of them, f ſwampy ground; but never appear abrogd 1 in winter. 
though they are as fat, and their fleſh is as well reliſhed as] They are very miſchievous to orchards, and peck the 
any in Europe. apples to eat the kernels; they are very fat in mul- 
"he ſwine are exceeding numerous, Ch the pork is berry and other fruit · time, and are excellent food, far 
faid to excel in goodneſs any in Europe? The plenty of preferable to any pigeon. They are often taken alive 
acorns, nuts, ſtrawberries, and other fruit with which | with traps, and bird-lime, and in two or three days be- 
the woods naturally abound, gives a moſt agreeable taſie |:ome tame and familiar; J but are not ſo apt to learn to 


to their fleſh. The 1 export vaſt wee of | eak as 2 parrot. | 5 


of fire. They, s are neyer ſeen in the tay, ut fly all 
GED 725 
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E There are herefalcons, 5. various ſorts of owls, the cuckow, 


the rail, jackdaw, wood-pecker, and e, rooks, 
than thoſe in Europe, 


n za 2] | all the f U bir in Eu 
5 + "A : we, of 4 £-2 


There are great plenty of wild turkeys, ſame of which 
weigh about forty pounds. There are two forts of ſwans, 
the largeſt of which are called trumpeters, from the noiſe 
they make. They come in winter, and remain till Fe- 
bruary, in ſuch flocks that each fide of the freſh water ri- 
vers and creeks feem at a diſtance like land covered with 
ſnow. About Chriſtmas they are frequently fo fat as to 
be ſcarce able to fly ; * larger than thoſe in Europe, 
and good meat. pring th: to the northern 
8 The ſecond fort pd, hoopers, from 
the noiſe they make. There are likewiſe three ſorts of wild 


„and reſembles the curlew ; the 


cat-bird, thus named from | 


ing a noiſe like a young 


cat. The mocking bird, which receives its name from 


imitating the notes of other birds, is one of the fineſt 
finging birds in the world. There are two ſorts of them, 
one has feathers much of the. colour of our green plover, 
with white in the wings, like thoſe of a magpye. This 
has a more melodious and ſoft note than the other, and is 
generally of the fize of our thruſh. They are fond of the 
dwellings of men, and frequently reſort thither ; but 
though they are bold and briſk, yet they are of a tender 
conſtitution ; for they neither ſing in winter, nor in the 
midf of ſummer, and it is with great difficulty that any of 
them that are brought over, will live in England. They 
be bred up tame, and will ſing in cages, yet the 
— planters ſeldom take them, except it be to ſel] to thoſe 

trading to- Europe. They commonly make their neſts, 
breed in orchards, and other places near the dwelling- 


L 


1 


houſes, feeding on mulberries, and ſeveral other berries | 


and fruit. The other fort is called the ground-mocking 


9 . Ax — — „ 1 . 0 % # tf * - 
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wrens, larks, goldfinches, wood- 


9 
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afllited, The men who frequent the woods, and labour 
out of doors, have a brown complexion ;. but as for the 
women, who. do not expoſe themſelves to the weather. 
they are frequently very fair, and well featured; they haie 
bright ſparkling eyes, and are as finely as any wo- 
men in the world. Red haired people of either ſex are ſel- 
oem pay in the country. _ | 
| women generally marry very young, ſome at 
thirteen or 9 — thoſe 2 unmarried 
till they are twenty, are reckoned old maids, which is 
here a very indifferent character. The women are 


| fruitful, moſt of the houſes having à number of ſmall 


children; and many women from other places, who have 
been long married without having the bleſſing of children, 
have ſoon after their removal to Carolina become joyful 
— They ſeldom miſcarry, and have very caſy la- 

Tbe children at nine months old are generally able to 
walk and run about the houſe, and are as apt to learn 28 
any children in Europe. The girls are, for the moſt part, 
handſome and well-featured ; they are uſually more for- 
ward than the boys; and are not only bred to the needle 
and 1 but to the dairy and domeſtic affairs, which 
many of them, though ve „ manage with a great 
deal of prudence. Both 3 very —— — 
management of the canoe, to which they are bred from 
their infancy. 7 | — 88 

The planters, from the richneſs of the ſoil, live in the 

moſt eaſy and pleaſant manner, and you ſhall ſeldom bear 
them repine at any misfortune, except the lo!s of their 
friends, there being here plenty of all the neceſſaries of life. 
Poverty is here an entire ſtranger: the planters, who live 
well, are the moſt hoſpitable people that are to be met 
with, to all ftrangers, to thoſe who by any mis fortune 
have loſt the uſe of their limbs, or become unable to work, 
and to ſuch as have no viſible way to. ſupport themſelves. 
To ſuch objects the country allows fifty pounds a year for 
their ſupport ; ſo that ther are no beggars ot v sin 
the country. | 


The men are very ingenious in building their canoes 
and houſes ; but, for the moſt part, live in an indoleat 


| bird, and is of a light cinnamon colour; it ſings exceed- and luxurious manner, which occaſions many diſeaſes a- 
ing well; but does not reſort to the houſes, it delighting mong them. 


to live among the myrile trees, where it breeds its young. 


The principal diſeaſes are agues, the cachexy, the cramp, 


There are two forts of red- birds; the cocks of both are of white and bloody-flux, the venereal: diſeaſe, the yaws, 


a pure ſcarlet, and the hens of a duſky red; but one ſort 
has a fine tuft of ſcarlet feathers on the head, and the 
other has none. They have ftrong and thick bills, and 
are near as large as our black-birds ; they whiſtle and ſing 
Eke a thruſh, but more melodiouſly. They feed on Indian 
corn, and ſeveral forts of berries and ſeeds produced in the 
, and, when taken, may be eaſily rendered tame; 
but it is faid that when they are ſhut up in cages for ſome 
years, they become milk-white, and fo ſtupid that they 
frarce know how to feed themſelves, which is never 
known to bappen while they are in the woods. Here are 
alſo the fieldfare, the throſtle, the whipoowill, ſo called 


from its frequently repeating thoſe words; the yellow- 
"a 


: 


wing, wings reſemble gold; the crane, the ſtork, 
_ the king's-fiſher, the pelican, the cormorant, and many 
others. | 


the fiſh are ſeveral ſpecies of the whale, the por- 
poiſe, the fword-fiſh; the ſhark, the pilot · fiſn, the devil- 
fiſh, fo called from its having a la. ge pair of horns, and be- 
ing of a monſtrous fize and ſtrength, the boneto, the drum- 
fiſh, of which there are two ſpecies, rock-fiſh, mullets, 
plice, foals, ſhad, ſkate, thornbacks, eels of ſeveral ſorts, 


| fmelts, fturgeon, trout, gudgeons, perch, carp, N 
dace, &c. with many forts of ſhell - fiſh. | 
SECT. VII. 


Of the Per fons, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants of 
Carolina; their Diſeaſes, Way of Life, Houſes, Diver- 
feans, and Trade; their Method of preparing Indigo, Tur- 
pextine, Ram, Pitch, and Tar ; with the Goods they 


impart fram England. 


HE deſcendants of the Europeans in Carolina are 

2 ſtraight, tall, well-limbed, and active people, 
who children are ſeldom troubled with rickets, or with 
the many other diſtempers with which the Europeans are 
# v9 a : 


. * 


which is of the venereal kind, ſaid to be brought here by 
the negroes from Guinea, and communicated to ſeveral of 
the Europeans, by cohabiting with the blacks, by which 
means it is hereditary in many ſamilies. The colic, or 
dry belly-ach, which is often attended with ſuch violent 
convulſions that the limbs, eſpecially the hands, are fo 
contracted, that they have continued in this condition all 
their lives. The prickly heat, which ſometimes comes in 
the extremity of the hot weather that ſuddenly follows 
the cold, and is attended with extreme itchings all over 
the. body, eſpecially the legs, which if ſcratched imme- 
diately become inflamed, and turn to ſores and ul- 
cers. go 

The eſtabliſbed religion is that of the church of Eng- 
land; beiides which there are Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, and 
Roman- catholics, liberty of conſcience being fully al- 
lowed. Hence the planters live in the greateſt harmony 
imaginable; no angry diſputes now ariſe about their re- 
ligious principles, they treat each other with friendſhip 
and hoſpitality: yet, with reſpect to morals, they have in 
other reſpects their ſhare of the corruptions of the age; for 
as they live in the greateſt caſe and plenty, luxury of conie- 
quence predominates, which is ſeldom without its at- 


tendant vices. | 


Their houſes are built after two different manners : the 


| moſt ſubſtantial planters generally uſe brick and lime made 


of oyſter-ſhells, there being no flone fit for that purpoſe at 
a diſtance from the mountains. The meaner fort erect 
theirs with timber, and the outſide with clap-boards. The 
roofs of both ſorts of houſes are covered with ſhingles. 
They have generally faſh-windows, and! decent 
rooms, with good cloſets, and are fond of having a beauti- 


ful proſpect by ſome noble creek or river. Their furniture, 


as with us, conſiſts of tables, chairs, pewter, braſs, &c. 
imported from England; and thoſe in affluent circumfiances 
have tolerable quantities of plate, with other ornaments 
and valuable furniture. 
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| 28 is mud is turned 
keys, with ſe 1 
Horfe-racing, whi « 1 1 
for near each town, b. k 
have what is cal wy gf 
4 moe | till with great 

Iba and attention the operation is finiſhed, and that va- 


j 
n 1 


annual feaſt at the whear—ramuet, irn 


| away, amd barmcis to receive the tar as it runs. Upon 
the foor is built 2 pile of dry pine wood ſplit in pieces, and 
furcounded with a wall of earth, or clay, which covers it 
all aver, except a line at the top, where the fire is at firſt 
| to leave any en beat to force the tar downwards in- 


veſſel, which is called the ficcper, is Hin with want : e 
the whole having lain about tweet ar mem uns, ac- 


2 


- 
: 
| ww { ww 


to mark the higheſt point of its aſcent ; wihen in falls br uuns, Kr. 


low this mark they judge that the fermertmim h amzimed | 
ita due pitch, and begins to ahnte 3 mpon witch the mn SECT. 


| 
which 1s called the beater; and the munen dier wie ay x | 
remains in the firſt vat is carried aft ww manure die r ting ta Debtors, the tran/yeried 


und, | | | a 
S When the water ſtrongly imprepmane! wih the p- HIS province, as we have already obſerved, is di- 
ticles of the indigo has run into the n watt, whew a vades into North an} South Carolina; the former 


tate it till it beats, froths, ferments, uni mnits above wren about threes hundred miles mT 
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and is ſeparated from South Carolina by an imaginary marked or norwhed on ech fide, it is 2 fure fipn that it 

drawn in the thirty-fakith degree from the Adr ccrn 2 public” road from one Chriffian town to another. 

= to the Apalachian mountains. Ir is ſubdivided into four- We 'ftrall now give ſome account of ſeveral regulations 

deen rownſhips, The principat rivers are Roncac, of AL-jrefating w Carolina in general, and more particularly to 

bemarle river, the river Neuſe, and Chrendon river, upon Nor Fe 27 1 VE 5 

which are ſeated the principal tou in the province, name- In this country few or no debtors are confined in priſon 
ly Wilmington on Gene river, which = the abuve twenty-four hours; for the 'theriff | generally takes 


puted to be. about ſevemy thouſand whites, and twenty | bim unable to pay, or is in years, they frequently make 
thaulend gb. JIS en among themſelves, by which means they di- 
The bounds of South f= re mack reduced from [charge the debe, or fatisfy the creditor ; and by theſe 
their original extent, Georgia being taken of to the fourh- | mezns none are barbaroufly kept in confinement, and ren- 
2 — — or re in 2 curve „ eee 1 18 
round the ſouth part of the province, out of North o prevent people's ſpending their time idly in a public- 
Colina. Tha emen of che province upon the Athnmicſhouſe, it is enacted by the laws of the een that no 
ocean ta the caſt is upwards ef 2a hundred miles, and weſt| perſon ll be liable to pay above forty ſhillings for liquor 
from the fea upwards of two hundred. There is no doubt drank in any public-houſe. | ET: 
| but that che ſuk-worm might be here wo great | orinferior perfor is fufferedto travel through 
advantage, here being his natural food in great plenty: in- the country without a paſs from the governor, or ſome of 
deed ſome attempts that way have been made with good | the juſtices of the peace ; a regulation that is in ſome mea- 
RS A 0577 * fare neceffiry, ta prevent the tranfports from Europe run- 
The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy of ning away from their maſters. +988 
notice is Charles" Town, one of the fineft in North Ame-| The convicts tranſported to theſe parts from Europe are 
rica for fize, beauty, and trade. This i the metropolis} indentured for a limited time, during which they ſerve as 
of South Carolina: it is ſeated berween two navigable i- ſe 


ſervants, and are more or leis regarded according to their 
vers, Aſhley on che welt and fourth, and Cowper reer behaviour and the reaſon of their being tranſported. As 
on the caſt, in the thirty-fecond degree thirty minutes | ſoon as they have fulfilled the obligation of their indenture, 
north latitude. The fircers are wide and firaizhe, inter-|their maſters are obliged to give each man- ſervant a new 
ſecting each other at right angles; thoſe mung cat and} furt of cloaths, 2 gun, powder, ſhot, ball, and ten buſhels 
welt extend about a mile from one river tw the other. lee Indian corn; and by the laws of the country they are 
harbour is in every reipet but that of 2 bar, which| intidied to fifty acres of land, which they feldom take up, 
hinders of more than two hundred tons bunden but diſpoſe of for triftes. Thoſe who have acted with pru- 
from entering. The town is regularly and pretty flrongly| dence, care, and good conduct while they were ſervants, 
fortified by art and nature. Here are two very handfome{if their maſters have no employment for them, recom- 
hurches built with brick, beides ſeveral other edifices for mend them to others. Their is is then to mark all 
1 Myr of he to different fefts of diſſenners. the calves, foals, and young pigs with the planter's brand ; 


er of the town's a neat market-houſe, and and this being his chief bulineſs, he is allowed for his 
is tht flate-houſe, 2 handfome and com- | ſervice every ſeventh calf, every ſeventh foal, and half 
ildi In the neighboarkood of thej of the young pigs bred during his ſtewardſhip; and like- 
fulliczent for 2 thouſand | wife the ſeventh part of all forts of grain and tobacco pro- 


run away from their maiters, 
twenty-firſt of February, 1741, by which muck valuable they are obliged to ſerve double the time they are ab- 
— was - eati nn Kb It . expiration of their indentures. 

ew maſters of ſhips will venture to carry any on 
their veſſels without obtaining a ſufficient ſe- 
thar they are freemen and not in debt, and 
oblige them to publiſh an advertiſement, ſome 
before their departure, requiring all perſons to whom 


that it is capable of containing which is fixed on the court- hauſe door, for all per- 


England. The iſland on to peruſe; but if the maſter of a ſhip takes away a 
conſiſts of near a thouſand perſon bound, or in debt, without firſt eaking theſe pre- 
round for boats and periaguas, and ; ions, his perſon and ſhip are liable to be teized, and 
_ ſhipping, where large veſſels may load and unload from be is ebliged to pay whatever the creditors can make ap- 

the ſhore. The town, however, is not yet conkderable, | pear to be due to them, or any other loſſes they have ſuſ- 
but bids fair in time for becoming the firſt trading town in | tamed, by his taking them away. Notwithſtanding the 
this part of America. | {ſeverity of theſe laws, ſome of the tranſports run away 


The number of inhabitants in the whole province of they are taken they have neck-yokes put on them, 


are 2 number of negro ſlaves born in the 
| „ who 4 ay more — and tractable than 

waggons, and carts, eſpecially for horſemen, the Lands | thoſe brought from the coaſt of Alrica; at leaſt being 
generally lying level, and the beautiful and born in flavery, they have never imbibed thai love of 
proſpects affording a high entertainment to the traveller. | liberty which is apt to make men reftive and ſtubborn 
It is a general rule throughout all North America, — under the galling yoke of oppreffion. J have frequent- 


wherever you come to any of theſe roads, with the esl ly {cen them whipped, ſays our author, to that 2 
| 5 © that 
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4 tear, which plai ſhoes them po by = prof oeny — _ | — SPIE 
harſh” and - but he not e Pies of Grin do i Sens nd 


who = oy. —-—-— bur aw able 
procurrd mw be ined out for diſ- 


TANCE, 


in the year 1, under the commanct of M. Ribaue, and 
in two months ammnd as the caxxit of Florida, as all this 


c r, — fron ins — — 


=y — giares m the north of Altamaha 
rr, taking pus of tr country i che name of his 


— and calm « Cariimz horour of his ſovereign 
Qu IX. HHU mn of Albemarle 


much care about their being an ornament to that pro- mer, and gung the Indians apumdertfanc in the beſt man- 
feſian. ner be ws ale, rar char were with him were 


Their marriages are general'y performed with latle —— 


remony; for the man makes the woman a cepciom, and re prod r ar me inf2bitants; and he there 
ring, or fome other toy, which if ſhe accepts of, ſhe be- credited 2 fort, n wick reg rhe name of Charles-forr. 
| But fon ahr 2 cond ar in France, he was 
for the want Mir, rw non the ferrie- 

year mem; AD; LA DE m m i han as to meet with an 

by the firſt huſband, the planters oblige — ſhip oom wick be procured provifion, both he 
take 2 ſecond, third, fourth, or fifth ; a fruitful woman | and 2 wands — — 7 


. 8 
the account they = im af we country, that in 1564 
| be fired out frog or fox ter to. make another 
for by the planters till Fateh dpi a eng attempe to ferric 2 - Thus was accordingly done at 
tions, where they have convenient houſes built for them, | the place of = = the fu# expedignth. The 
and they are allowed to plant a ſufficient quantity of ts- Spamzards, wie had thew proceedings, diſ- 
bacce for their own uſe, a part of which they ſell; and on| patched 2 conaderaile for en amracik ther „ wie, 
Sundays they uſually gather the ſnake-root; with this por Late i wick meaCnr; ©, harfaranty pur all the peo- 
and 1 hats and neceſſaries, 2s E- ple to the found, abr . den quarter. 
nen. bracelets, ribbons, and other toys for their wives and Nat cen wikh ths they commeated great outrages up- 
miftrefles. oa the nates, by bath rn they paved the way for the 

The children of both ſexes wear little or no cloaths, cx- | vengrance that four aber ll] wor mem for wei unne- 
cept in the winter, and many of the young men and wo- cx and M aucky= for norwich- 
men work naked in the plantations in hot weather, except | fandmg the ama and bs pry were by this time de- 
having a piece of cloth about their waiſt, and therefore frage in the . and 
the planters are at little expenc2 for their cloath-|rhowgh the d af 2 calaay died with him, one M. de 
ing. 3 | - Gorgucs, 2 prixanc grarkman, fixer} our ſore ſhips, and 

Several blacks born in the country can read and write ; 


others are bred to trades, and prove good artiſts; and 
others are very induftrious in improving the 
plantirg rice, corn, and tobacco, and making vaſt quan- mon cnrany. 
tities of turpentine, tar, and pitch, they being better able — ————— ng 
to undergo fatigues, ia the ſultry heats of ſummer, than and, b... par the nr garriiun in each to the 
the Europeans. The planters at their death uſed to make faand. IE aii this aftion, re- 
ſome of their negroes free; but it is now an cftabliihed | turned, and happily fur as, whe Frexcts court, blinded by 
Ew in ſome of the provinces, that if they do not quit the their bigoay, dad mraben amjerifiurd the advantages that 
country in about eleven days after they have thus obtain- mught de been i ging America to che 
ed their freedom, they become the property of the fut Procriianes. Heeren we fhould 

: who ſeizes them. Hence, before the expiration have bad cher ap E i America, or they muff 
of that ſhort term, they generally either leave the coun- | bar bern fall an cxxear, ani greceaious in _thicir 
try, or voluntarily become ſubject to a new mafter. Bur | tenure. 
it would certainly be more conſiſtent with juſtice, with| After the French cayeiinum, Caralins remained unno- 
the laws of humanity, and with the r ll Sir Wal- | 


behaviour, and the benevolence of their maſters, obtamca 
their freedom, to become planters ; to become unied to) 1663, ar zus enticed aria was mien for fixing 2 
the Chriftians by the bands of friendſhip, and by mutual |colouy ber. in that jar dhe aun of Clarion lord 
good offices; and to be allowed all the advantages cf high chancellor of Bahn, the d of Albemarle, the 
treemen. The proſpect of fuch a reward might have lend Cu, the Er land! Affiicy afterwards carl 

effect on the ſlaves, by making obedience and So Gemge Canmy, So Willkam Berke- 


belongs. 
Their children are carefully b 


eff 
guides to liberty, wealth, and bonour ; and jicy, and Sir Gempy C aitzmall charter from 
ſtrongeſt defence of the whites, by having a number king Chai IL 1 thc progeny and junidiction of that 
from Me r A d af mnt acne to the 
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T __ 


Czrolma, was reality no part of , as not be- 
ar all ercled,, and cherefore rather 2 burthen than an | 
to the province to which it belonged. They | 


12 
be alloyed 


one ftore-houſe in each Indian town for ſupp ying them 
with the goods they might want to purchaſe; and that 


* & * — — — 


e. the fixed' prices, alledging that the traders had often, in 
| arbitrary manner, Faiſed the price of goods, and de- 
| frauded them in their weights and meaſures, which had 
frequently created animoſities between the Engliſh and 
Indians. In compliance with this requeſt the truitges, 
procured ſeveral acts of parliament, among which was 
one for maintaining peace with theſe indians, and ano- 
cher to t the importation and uſe of ſpirituous 
2; ETF 
Things being thus ſettled, two embarkations were 
made the fame year, chiefly of Saltzburghers, who, with 
others that went before, built and ſettled a town called 
Ebenezer, upon the river Savanna. The next year the 
of South Carolina ſending over a memorial relat- 
ing their from the Frenck and Spaniards, the par- 
Rament granted the truſtees an extraordinary ſupply of 
ewenty-fix thouſand pounds, and very conſiderable bene- 
factions were made both in Great Bricain and Carolina; on 
- | which account great numbers of people were ſent, chiclly 
conſiſting of perſecuted German Proteſtants, and others 
from the north of Scotland. * 5 2 
Some Highlanders arrived in Georgia in 1 ſettled 
on the river Alatamahar, about a l he the 
land of St. Simon, which is ſeated at the mouth of that 
river, and there built a town called Darien, which name 
afterwards c d to that of New Inverneſs. | 
the fixth of February following arrived four hun- 
dred and ſeventy perſons, under the direction of Mr. 


i 


ther 

ders, Oglethorpe, and were ſettled upon the iſland of St. Simon, 
Low which” is about forty miles in extent, has a rich and 
gra fruitful foil, and is full of oak and hickery trees, inter- 
out ur mixed with meadows. The Creek Indians upon this 
hens for occafion came down, and claiming a right to the land. 


were treated with and prevailed upon to agree, that the 
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were conſequently moſt expoſed . — 
2 having: by their induftry improved their 


a 


with the in 
on the ſame Pang with 
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— hr cha the Cabbage tree, and 4 | 


$ have given the 

name of Florida, and which, by the late treaty, 

was ceded to Great Britain, was firſt diſcovered by Se- 

fo eighteen years, before it was 

. l very 
Florida all 


h name. of 
country from the — er degree 


- 


15 


= — e fix minutes to 
ni degree minutes north * 
— Blues Cai, nt and Georgia; : 
rofuls of Florida is — | 
| by C the 3 
of L of Florida on the 
a 


LA years. and, with 
bear 
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very, 

moſt fingular. trees in this « or 
cal tree, by ſome authors a the 
. ſays the reverend and learned 
it be called ae Let its great 
ke and beau its wavi 
: neither the tall cedar of 1 nor any = | 
< the — foref, are equal to it in height, beauty, 
c and The trunk bulges out a little near 
it the becoming appearance of 

2 ſubſtantial baſis to ſupport its towering height. It is 
5 as ſtraight 45 an arrow; and ſcarce can a pillar 


- h 4 


10 
1 


8 8 


| of the niceſt order in architecture be more regular, eſpe- 


when it. is of about years growth. It riſcs 
above a hundred feet in height, and the trunk near the 
3 fix or ſeven feet in circumference, the 


crux + growing ta the top. The 
reſembles. that of an  aſb-tree, and is is. Faintly | 
oe lit every four 6 or five-inches 


the fallen-off branches: this colour, 

5 within about twenty-fie or 
„where it alcers at once from 

tiful deep Tee and thus 


About hve feet above the begin- 

ing of the green p eee is encircled with i its nu- 
_ 2 Nai horizon- 
rally with great regul 22 the exttemities 255 1 
of the higher — 9 waning downwards. 
many 3 of loathe branches, 1 fo 
grown, arc abou "feet , and are thick hel 10 
the trunk, riſing np ſuperior ons 10 5 and 
the top is — by, a beautiful upright green conic 
ſpire. . Theſe branches are decorated with. a very great 
number of green pointed leaves, ſome of them near three 
1 and an inch and a half broad, growing nar- 
rowes towards their points, Bs well 15 3 - 
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They, 
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thay al ike rhe ſeats. If the matter in debate 
— wel ll their priefts, why are alſo a kind of 
all 


"Them the 22. i kin 1 
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— — 2 rang wa T 


wang bes dent ions Pas og and loud-Ja+- 
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ich fairer complexion than any other of the original inhabi- 
* tants of the continent. This nation is ſo —— 


. — gray i Bk, whed: 2eveves 


N 


who are diſtin n they 


of chown alfo cup off their harr, 


id is named. 1 — 


©+d ſever linridect miles? till yon come to & fiver chat Bows. 
j into it from the eaſt; and riſes. near the Greendbay;”hav— 


;:1] i6ſelf} into- that bay, and: another that falls intb L. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. karruion Cover. 


5 ce ĩt be ro fm io, ted = fl GE 


«arty 


the 


1 eaſtern Indians, who — fre 
quently make. excurſions's them, killing and takt I. 
priſoners; great numbers uf dum. "Theſe Tai: dwell 
raiſe Indiaa'cown, line rhe wild cows, and fc ufe both 


ati their milk — . they keep a g. - | 


—— the — where it is 
| rhe: Maddy: Raver,. runs near two — 5 


igp; but 2. hort carrying · place to the tram that i 


Meſhigan, near Fort St. Joſephs... The near this 
— — . 
nois, hit they are now moſtly retired to the-wellt fide of 
the fe a'few Wl remain at the morcth of = 


the abovectiver,”where"the French, had Hcewiſe begun = 
l: u Jem! 


zermof 2 Roppi, 2 
and Fhere they 


which extended ffey miles ng the W 
a conliderable- wiy up the rer Flinois.. 
raiſed excellent tobaceo, and carried on 2 
great trade with the Indians up the Mp "and on 
| the lakes. They likewiſe Taiſc@ excellert Wheat, barley, 


. — 7 Good Fre here” 


p ein well. garriſoned for their Protection. Since this place was 


— ein — Lathes: Tims garri 


. ͤ Boca ACA part 
1 IEg £3 baun confiderable-numbet of Gefans among them, they choſe 


ceded to the eren of Great Britain, the French ſettled 2 
iſon dm the other fide of the river, where the greatett 
of: the inhabitants have retired; but a5 there were a 


. lebe, to fiay on this gde, ard become Eat h ebf Near 


2 large — mehging: to the weſt, till 
| „ which;aftes ig qunction, is near: 
d auiles win The current from the — 2. the 

Mer is graenally. goetty rapid, and has frequent large 
— but the cawtry on both. fides-of. che river, and of 


the branches rkas f in it, is exctcding fine and fertile : 


oats, or rice, grow 
extended plains are 


and great plenty of deer, 


| this fort it u village 


, anc butElocs, with fome beavers, hares, ans pan 
4 


of Indians, but their 1zrocft ſettle- 

= is en the ay fide,” ſome miles above this, "where 
have @ town, in which are contained near eight 

| chcafand men. They have alſo many large — on the 


Z || branches-that fall into'the river From the weld. 


Theſe Indians live very comfortably, bare pretty good 
houſes, and- make great uſe of horſes; their country alſo 
aboutids wird buffaloes; dect elk &c. The foil and 
* able and pleafant: in ſome parts the trees are 
tall and ſome, and in other parts, for ſeveral hundred 
miles, thlere is ſearce any Ember to be found. 

About a hundred and fifty miles below where the M 


‚ ſiſſi ppi is joĩned by the Ilinois on the caft fide, the Miſau- 
= | ris fs) inſo it on the weſt. This laſt river rifes from 


the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of the above Mifanri ridge of 
mountains, in many different ftreams, for nezr = thou- 


| ſand miles oh this ſide, which unite with each other at 
| different places, and, after an eaſterly and ſouth-eaſterly 


courſe of near two thouland Wilen, fow into the Mit 
ſiſn ppß '. 

It is perbuge impoſlible to find 2 finer country i in any 
part of the earth, than that which is extended on each 
tide of: the Miſauris, with reſpect to the falubrity of the 


air or the fertility of the ſoil, There are in this country 


Boat 


near a thouſand Indian towns, the inhabitants of which 
are called the Mifauri 2 are able to nur ot 
great number of fighting men; theſe people hae near 
the fame — — as the Minos Sho are 
alſo very numerous. The 5 the * they 
both inbabje, muſt repder lify 
Tons who, like them, are con mens 
demands of nature, without e 2 . wing ts 
theſe demands, by ftudied refinements in nA equipage, 
or the modes of living. Health, joy, peace, and plenty, 
ſeem” here to uke up their abode; While care, anxiety, 
ambition, and the love of gold: Yee: Vuriiſhiee"frotn! this 
9 Wits : 3 * $33 W 1::* TWO 2 15 

The Mifffhppi, after being joined We Millirls, is 
about ſi miles wide, 0 cbturites its 'eourſe ſoutherly, 
ho coofidertble ffream falfing iro it aftet this, for be- 
tween tu and three” huntretf miles, when it is oined by 
the Ou Tur country 6 each hde de 9 


10. wood, and*covering them with clay 


fey ply ee rc the Faſt-mbtitioned 
p kante Venahgo; but both 
F Preſque” He and Fo Du Beauf, 
the Indians in 1376 ;2** About 
| laft fo eral httle towns 
Oppoſite to Nettang r u bran — ec 

| to 18 ined by another 
Erge one frbm the nörth-Eaſt, hf ff u dee f coun-· 
of the Five Nations; and About Half way Feen thence 
to Fort Pitt is mother, Which joins it from the north 
eat, and after their mecting it is called the * 
come ta Fort Pitt, where it᷑ is Joined by the ongahela, 
which rifes from the bids) of the Aegir wovncain 
Ir 2 great number of finall ſtreams,” that ſoon unjte and 
form this river, _ 

—.— e of land between the 


is a regular 'well- 


* — 


mVETS” 


built fortrefs; ept in” ' good or ge and welt garriſoned: 
It is 4 ye "poſt for the Pen of our 
frontiers ; mere ate none in this country 
more fo, < 2 A Detroit. Near Fort Pitt is 
2 good dy che garriſon for fuel; 


but what is a ſtifl greater Mantage, the country is ex- 


tremely well watered by ſprings and rivulets, and has an | 
| rec args fighting 
manner and have the ſane commodities as the Cherokees 
arid Chicketaws. All the country of the Creeks is in- 


eaſy commùm cation wi with the ſea down the Mithhppi i, 
and with —2 ty " the interior coumtry f North 


— ——þ „the Wabach, Mifauris, 
Yeahtanees,"the*Ohio, &c- and with the fs. at lakes by 
the way of ut Ile, where, at a fm: ence, Fd 
waters 2 the Take mighc be turned into che 


diſtance. 
From Fort Pitt the 


grows much wider before its junction with the Miflifippi, 
— — fireams in its courfe thither. 
the lakes and the junction of 


the Ohio and Mili pi for feveral hundred miles, and 


all the coantry barren Fort St. Joſeph and the Green- 
bay, and between Detroit and the lle, and even 
much farther-north than Detroit, is level, and has excel- 
lent foil; the chmate is healthy and rerable, and the 
winters mort and moderate: Ba productions are 
numerous and valuable: it is ſufficiently, but not too 


much, covered with trees, which are tall, beautiful, and | 


and, in ſhort, ' no country in the world | 
iber i 97 Indies; but ſhall firſt give a Deſcription of * or 


Ie Summer Iſlands. e 


fir for buildi 


is capable of improvements. 
Below the river Ohio on the caſt kide of the Miffiippi, 


* 


he e 


till vou 


bio; and 
eren at preſent the 8 extends but 2 fmal} 5 


general bourſe of the Ohio inclines 
to the ſouth for near a thoufand miles, according to the 
courſe of the river. At Fort Pitt it is a mile wide, but 


A M (ESR) 
6 % 8 * 
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iy 
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| 


| 


„ feſted with allegato 
at certain ſeaſons of the Year ey, are Nr 4-67 wich 


4 from che Mifauris down wo 


down to its mouth, the country is 


1000 


ſide of the Miſh 
F rench had lately a ſettlement a little above its confluence 
with the Ohio on the weft ſide: about à hundred miles 
farther down another ſcattered ſettlement of theirs 

and was continued for near à hundred miles, from whence 


E rl BB 4, 679 


poſſeſſed for near two 
hundred miles to the eaſtward by the Chicketaws, a na- 
” 1.0 cat raiſe ten thouſand ting men, This 
untry is indeed ſandy, and inferior to that juſt deſcrib- 
5 hack it. produces rice and 7 in uw. perfection, 
e Frengh haye made fu; . 

generally dwel 


Wie towns wha 


icketaws 
* Thc of dle Otte, on the ſtreams that fall into that 


river on the eaſt, Their houſes, though not very hand- 
ſome, are pretty com in. order. to ſecure them 


the Mufketoes, which at ſome' ſeaſons of the year are 


troubleſome... They keep cows, hogs, and horſes ; 
the latter in great abundance. They likewiſe raiſe 


IE corn, beats, and potatoes; * have little 


gane except deer. 
The — dwell at the ſouth-weſt end of the 


F mountains, from the head of the river Ta- 


neſee, which flows into the Ohio, about a hundred 
miles before its confluence with the Mimfppi. Their 


country extends in length about four hundred miles from 


the "north-eaſt to the ſouthweſt, and is about two hun- 
| dred miles wide. It is N and difficult of 
e er vi. They je in as good order as any 
Indians on the. continent,” building 'their houſes with 
mixed with ftraw, in 
| fuch'a"manner as to render them'"cloſe;' warm, and com- 
| fortable. « "They have many mall towns diſperſed among 


the mountains on the branches of the rivers Taneſee and 


Savanna. They 3 enty of horſes, ſome black 
cattle,' and ug Twine.” raiſe-a great deal 
of corn, and ' fence” 2 - chair 1. Kela which-is-praQiſed by 
no- other Indians. Ay have alſo orchards of peach- 
trees, and keep vide attend to af exe 
arid are like wife any + mou: their country 
#bounding with deer, elks, Jr 1 and they have 
| The Che "eutkics irt the vallies between the mountains. 
Chetokees' c can raiſe about de thouſand fighting 


The Ae Tinekee- * Untively uninhabited below the 


mountains as far 28 its Confluence with the Ohio; yet 
che country. is claimed by the Chickeſaws, a brave war- 


like pe 1 - who have only one town, which is ſeated on 
# plain, dy a ſmall ereek that riſes about thirty miles to 
the Wuth of the Taneſee. picqueted in, 
and defended by a fort. Fheir houſes are built in much 


Their town is 


the ſame form as thoſe of the Chicketaws. Theſe 


peo- 
ple raiſe a great deal of corn, have ſome black cattle and 


Wine, and a conſiderable Aves of Sy; but can only 
raiſe five hundred fighting men. 

* Ts the ſouth- weſt of the Cherokees live the Creek In- 
; — 3 are ſeated part ine n them, the Chicke- 


1 country. can raiſe 
men, and live in the ſame 


rgia, in 4 


rs and ſhakes of a very large fize; and 


the muſ des. 


The foil is g 
ppi, till you come near its mouth. The 


to New Orleans it is better ſettled. - The produce of this 
country is rice, Indian corn, and ſome wheat. The iſle 


of Orleans is a voy beautiful and fertile ſpot, on which 


che French had, if they have not ſtill, a conſiderable 


town; and their number in this province is ſaid to amount, 
at the time of the late peace, to about a hundred thou 
ſand perſons. 
'the' foil towards the ſouth proper for producing rice and 
indigo, and towards the north for raiſing wheat. 


The ne are alſo very numerous, and 


Having now deſcribed the provinces of North Americs- 
ſabject to Great Britain, we ſhall proceed to the Weſt. 
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Their. A Number, Extent, an 
A nn yy he Fe 


merous, 
ſuppoſed d fize, reſembles our damſin, is v delicious 
them fo = 3 building a 2 . 
gitude. ELF. foreſts 
caſt co the dicinal woods, ſome ad: ſe — 1 
and. The: berries of thele byptic quality of 
cighth a ſloe, and are much uſed by the Engliſh, to cure the 
end is © flux, which they frequently, by 2 the . 5 
Ieagues, palm-berries, and other rich. fruits... 
dredz 21 ican trees are. ſaid to grow here in great 3 Fang 
which Lk - 2 1 1 the n olive, a ye) Þ * 
cept St. George, Si 'ouly | and ,orange-trees, which. are peculiarly excellent ; the 
a few bones ſcarred wp and dow -. . | fruit, in point of fize, ſcent, and flavour, far.excecd 
St. George s, the E of theſe ifands, is thoſe either in the eaſt or Welt Indies. They have alſo 
faxteen in length, and not 2 a very ſingular plant called the Summer Iſland red-waed,. 
broadeſt - by fortified the berry of which is, as red as the prickly-pear,, and 25 
extending fea. To gives the fame kind of. tincture; out of it come 
inhabitants have added feveral good i which turm into flies, that ace ſomewhat larger than the 
and other out-works, eſpecully towards where cochineal. „ and have a medicinal virtue much exceed-- 
it hes moſt uncovered, fo well difpoſed,, that they com- | ing it... bave alſo a plant called. the. poiſonous: 
mand the ſeveral channels and inlets on that fide. There | weed, that grows. much in the ſame manner as. our ivy 3 
at which ſhips can dy exper. 2a but this is the * noxious thing, in. aug af theſe 
that, without 2 good. pilot from the | iſlands. | af . 
tons. burtben could not find the With relpe&t to 9 quadrupeds 5, there were. none. a tha 
* being known, he Bermudas but. hogs, mi rs was ſhip-- 
enter they are fo | wrecked there, and theſe he found _ ſen ing out two or 
the met | three of his own to feed, Mpich ramblin home, a huge 
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Their palmeto, which is a kind of wild palm, is 


$S& + =5 


and common. Its fruit, which. im colour, 
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ADE 


wild boar followed them, and. being killed, was found. 


| excellent meat. The . they afterwards killed were. 


all black, whence it is concluded: that the Spaniards left, 
them there to breed, they being of the ſame kind with 
thoſe they carried to the continent of America. They 
have alſo all the other ſpecies of European cattle, but. 
1 not very numerous. 

heſe if abound with a prodigious variety, of fowl, 
as ſwans, widgeons,. herons, ducks, ſnipe, teal, moor= 
hens, bitterns, oſprays, baldcaots, cormorants, and hawks. 
of all ſorts; bats, owls, and other birds of' the night are. 
alſo very common, and there are multitudes of ſmall 


| birds. The Engliſh at their firſt coming found a kind. 


of water-fowl 3 to thoſe iſlands, called cowkees; 
breed in the holes of the rocks, and i in. burrows like 
rabbits. This bird is of the fize of a ſea-mew, and. is. 
of ſo gentle a_nature as to be eaſily caught, and bei 
alſo very good to cat, ſuch. numbers have been paige 


chem that they now are become. ſcarce. Here are likewiſe 


found the rrumpet-bird and the pemlico, the lait of which 


is ſeldom ſeen in the day-time. 
The inſects in theſe iſlands are generally. the fame as 


in our other plantations, except the ſpider, which 1s- 


thought to be larger here than in any other country = 
the 


inhabitants of the leſſer iſlands are ranged under one or 
| cight tribes, and the number of people in 


which may be imputcd to the 
z for this country produces no con- 


themſelves with the plenty and pleaſure of their country, 
and with enjoying a ſafe and quiet retreat from the troubles 
and cares of the reft of the world. Indeed the inhabi- 
rants have conftantly maintained an excellent reputation, 
and the Bermudas have been equally remarkable for the 
fineneſs of the country, and the integrity, fimplicity, and 

of the people. "The beauty and the healthfulneſs 


of theſe iſlands, and the amiable characters of the inhabi- 


tants, induced the learned dean Berkeley, afterwards 


George I. for building a college T 
and * fellows of Trinity- college in Dubli 
| embarked on 


with his companions, went to Bofton and feveral oth 
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E have already obſerved, that Sir George Sommers 

was wrecked on theſe iſlands ; but he here cauſed 
a veſſel to be built in which he purſued his intended 
voyage to Virginia, but left two men who had committed 
ſome crime for which they would have been put to death, 
had they been brouzht ro England. Theſe were there 
when he afterwards returned to the iflands, they having 
lived on the productions of the place, and built them a 
hut on St. George's iſland. Theſe men, whoſe names 
were Chriſtopher Carter and Edward Waters, alio ftaid 
behind Sir s ſecond company, and even periuad- 
ed one Edward Chard to remain with them ; and now 
Carter, Waters, and Chard, though the ſole lords of the 
country, ſoon quatrelled, when Carter, tho” he hated 
both, not liking to be alone, prevented their fighting, 
by threatening to declare 2gainft the man who firuck 
100 5 


R 
art | firſt. At Lift n . 
| joined together in making diſcoveries. In one of theit 
expeditions they found 2 latge piece of ambergriſe among 
that 
+ ſmaller pi 


1 al 
ty made them friends, and they 


weighed eighty pounds, beſides other 
This treaſure made them almoſt befide 
themſelves, and in order to obtain an opportunity of max 
ing uſe of it, they reſolved on the moſt deſperate at- 
tempt that men could form; which was to build a bat 
after the beft manner they could, and to fail either to Vir- 


England; for captain Sommers, Sir George's 
brother, had promiſed to come to them, or to ſend a 
veſſel to their relief. This ſhip had fixty perſons on 
board, ſent by the new-formed Bermudas company to 
make a ſettlement, of which Mr. Moore Was governor. 
Thar gentleman pitched upon a plain in St. George's 
Hand, and built a cabin covered with palmeto 
pon" large enough for his wife and family; and the reſt 


adventurers following his example, it ſoon grew 
2a town of confiderable extent. This is now St. 
s town, juft deſcribed. Mr. Moore proved an 
governor, and in 1614 diſappointed the 
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- | This geatleman was ſucceeded in the government by 


captain Daniel Tucker, who having 


a | and greater experience, eſtabliſhed a regular polity, traced 


wiſe eſtabliſhed a militia, and placed the iſlands in ſuch a 
| pefture of defence as to put it out of the power of any of 
their enemies to hurt the colony. 
| However, the ſeverity of captain Tucker's government 
gave great diſguſt. to the licentious, and five of them 
executed as deſperate a deſign to eſcape, as Waters and 
his two companions had propoſed. They were ſenſible 
that the would not give them leave to return to 
England, and therefore hearing that he had a great defire 
to go a fiſhing out at fea, but was afraid of doing it 
becaufe ſeveral fiſhing-boats had been driven off by the 
weather, they propoſed to build a boat of two or three 
tons burthen, with a deck, and fo fitted, that ſhe hould 


| Iive in all weathers. The governor conſenting to this, 
they began to build in a private place, under the pretence - 


of its being convenient for getting timber and launching 
the boat. One of theſe five was a gentleman, another 
had contrived the deſign, another was a ſhip-carpenter 
who undertook to build this little veſſel, and the other 
was 2 common failor who promiſed to navigate it. Th 

finiſhed the boat fooner than was expected, and the go- 
vernor ſending for it, in order to go on board a ſhip that 
was ready to fail to England, the men on coming to the 


that they could hear of them was, that the boat being 
finiſhed the night before, thoſe who built it went off to 
ſea in order to try how it would fail ; but at laſt they 
found, by ſome letters they left behind, that they had fcc 
fail for England. 

Theſe raſh adventurers had, on ſome pretence, borrow- 
ed a compaſs-dial of a neighbour, and then going on 


as they could ſpare for proviſions; and one of them, at 
parting, told the mariners, taat though they were forbid- 
den to go with them, they hoped to be in England before 
them, at which the maſter of the ſhip laughed, and away 
theſe fearleſs adventurers failed with a fair wind and wea- 


ftorm, which continued -cight hours, and drove them 
2 little out of their courſe to the weſtward ; but the wind 
coming fair again, and continuing ten days, te went 
on chearfully. In that time hey met with a French 
privatcer, and went on board to beg ſome relief; but, in- 
ftead of affiftance, were plundered of all the little they 
bad; the French had even the inhumanity to take away 
their compaſs, and then cruelly turned them adrift. In 
this miſcrable condition they tailed on, growing every 
day weaker and weaker. Their provifions were almoſt 


ſpent, their fire-wood quite gone, not a drop of freſh 
Gr = np water 


place could neither ſind the boat nor the builders, and all 


board the ſhip bound for England, exchanged ſuch things 


ther that lafted twenty-one days. They then met with a 
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5 from land; and at laſt a cane, with a ftaff,, which had 
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water left, nor food for above a day, when at length, to uce at preſent ĩs Indian wheat, fowl . 
their unſpeakable joy, they i which proved. td be e bb ; the reſt of their 2 yo particular 
Ireland; where going on fhore in the county of Cork, | ceffaries they obtained from Carolina and Florida, and = 

they were nobly entertained by the earl of 'Thumond, to | people borh here and in the iſland of Providence are the 
whom they related their extraofdinary voyage, which | to aſſiſt the ſhips that are driven upon their coaſt | able 
1 an dh EE I on oe ne of 4g ; impetuous currents, which AP =o 
Baut to return, in 1619, Mr. Tucker reſigned to cap- i violent. 0 M | — here 
ations + tre gr gs? four ſhips, in which be | — Providence Mat Þ ated In the Nies of fome hun- 
brought five hundred paſſengers, and there being as many dreds of theſe iſlands, fome of them many nas 
Eno before on the ſtand? the colony be 55 to 5 . miles in length, 
a conſiderable figure. This governor divided the iffands 
into diſtricts; and now the government, by à governor, 
council, and aſſembly, was eftabliſhed, it before conſiſt- 
ing only of the governor and council; and the 1aws of the | 
country were ſettled as much like thoſe of England as 
the eircumſtances of the place would admit. 
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2 FLOYD ws 

=. Ara i 7 OR continent of America were driven to the Bal & 

Eos of the Banana, or LUCAYAN 8 5 „ | =. 

Phence the Weft Indies obtained that Name. The Situation who purchaſed them from Carolina kept flore-houſes to 
ſupply thofe who wanted, and theſe afforded great relief 


; ef and Providence 
| | 3 . . 1 The principal produce of the iſland is ſalt and braſiletto- 
Eno return from the Bermudas tothe Britiſh iſlands | wood, which they carry to Carolina. They allo fow 
near the middle of the continent of America, where | peaſe and Indian wheat. EY | Bs 


all the iſlands have obtained the name of Weſt-Indies, from . ing 
the opinion the great Columbus had entertained, that, by | that they amount to between four and five hundred, are 
failing to the weſt he ſhould diſcover India, and be able | hardly worth deſcribing; at leaft we have no particulars 
relating ito them that can engage the attention of the 


to bring from thence the rich ſpices, which for a conſi- | 
derable time had been brought by the way of the Red | curious reader. The moſt conſiderable of them, beſides 


Sea, carried by land through Egypt, and there fold to the | thoſe juſt mentioned, are Eleuthera, Harbour-Iſland, 
Venetians and other maritime republics in the Mediter- Lucaya, Androſs, Cigateo, which may be termed of the 
ranean, who obtained immenſe wealth by ſupplying all | ſecond magnitude. Thoſe of third are Cat-Ifland; 
the reſt of Europe with theſe. articles of luxury. Colum- | the firſt land diſcovered by Columbus in Amer ca, Yu- 
bus was right in his general idea; but thefe iſlands, which | meta, Samana, Mayaguana, Yuma or Exuma, Ynagua, 
he imagined lay near the coaſt of India, were ſome thou- | Caicos, and Triangulo. As to the reft, they are rather 
fand leagues to the eaſt of that country ; nor was he pre- barren rocks than iſlands, _ | ET . 
pared for ſuch a voyage. It was with difficulty and great | With reſpect to the hiffory of theſe iſlands, they were 
danger that he reached theſe iſſands; the mariners, at that the firſt-fruĩts of the New World diſcovercd by Celum- 
time never accuſtomed to ſail far out of fight of land, | bus; we have already obſerved that he landed in Cat- 
were frequently in deſpair, and dreading left ſhould | iland, which was then called Guanabani ; but was called 
periſh in the boundleſs ocean into which he carried | by Columbus, St. Salvador, and it owes its preſent name 
them, frequently, in the midft of their terror, intreated | to the Engliſh inhabitants. The native Indians, a fimple, 
Him to return; and at length reſolved to throw him. over- | harmleſs, inoffenſive people, received the firſt diſcoverers 
board, and then endeavour to ſail back to Spain, But | with the utmoſt aftoniſhment, flocked in crouds to the 
Columbus, bold and undaunted, raiſed their hopes, by | European veſſeis, and admired every _ they faw ; but 
ſhewing them at one time, weeds floating. in the ſea; at | though they behaved in a moſt inoffenfive manner, the 
another ſmall birds, which he obſerved could not fly far | Spaniards after Columbus's time, not thinking thoſe 


iſlands worth making a ſettlement upon, to the <ifprace 
1 been evidently cut; and at length they landed in one of of humanity, extirpated all the natives they found, though 
the Bahama iſlands we are now going to deſcribe,. where | they were very numerous; and thus wantonly murdered 
the mariners no ſooner got on ſhore, than they fell proſ- many thouſands of innocent perſons, without any advan-. 
tage to themſelves. | | 


trate, and in a tranſport of joy kiſſed the earth. : | bs 
The Bahama iſlands are ſeated to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt | Thele iſlands lying out of the courſe of ſhips bound to 


of Florida, and the north. of Cuba, ftretching from the | the continent of America, it was Jong before they were 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt between the twenty-firſt and | known to the Engliſh: but in 1667 captain William 
twenty-eighth degree of north latitude, and between the | Sayle, in a voyage to Carolina, was forced among them 
ſeventy-ſecond and eighty-firſt of weft longitude. Theſe | in a ftorm, and had an opportunity of examining them 
iſlands are very numerous; but there are only twelve | carefully, particularly 2 large iſland to which he at firft 
worthy of notice. Between them and the continent | gave his on name; but being a ſecond time driven upon 
of Florida. is the gulph of Bahama or Florida, through | it, gave it the name of Providence. - pp 
which the Spaniſh galleons ſail in their paſſage to] On his return to England he let the proprietors of Ca- 
Europe. ES, rolina know the fituatioa and circumfiances of theſe 
Bahama, from which the reſt of theſe iſlands take their | iſlands, obſerving, that in caſe they were ſetiled, they 
name, is ſeated in the twenty-fixth degree forty-five mi- might not only be 2 benefit to this nation, but be 2 
nutes north latitude, at the diſtance of fifteen or twenty | conſtant check on the French and Spaniards, if a breach 
leagues to the caſt of Florida, and eight or ten to the | ſhould happen between either or both of thoſe nations. 
welt of the iſland of Lucaya, from which it is divided by | Theſe reaſons being mentioned to king Charles II. that 
2 channel, which, notwithſtanding its great breadth, is | prince made a grant of the Bahama iſlands to George duke 
very dangerous from its 'being full of rocks and ſands. | of Albemarle, Anthony lord Aſnley, John lord berkeley, 
Bahama is about fifty miles in length; but ſcarce any- William lord Craven, Sir George Carteret, and Sir Peter 
where ſixteen miles in breadth, and in many places not | Colleton. | | 
| half ſo broad. It is however very pleaſant and fruitful, | The firft governor ſent by the proprietors to Providence- 
the air ſerene and temperate, and the ſoil remarkably | Iſland was Mr. Chillingworth, who failed thither about 
rich, it being watered by a multitude of ſprings and | the year 1672, when ſeveral people from England and 
the other colonies went to fertle there; but living a li- 


brooks of freſh water. It formerly produced plenty of 

guaiacum, ſaſſaſras, ſarſaparilla, and red- wood; but theſe | centious life, and Mr. Chillinzworth endeavouring to 

were all deſtroyed by the Spaniards; ſo that its chief l bring them to reaſon, they aſſembled in a tumultuous 
f | | x 


and Extent of the Bahama [| „ with a conciſe Account , tle 2 
andi, and an Account of their | to the unfortunate marincts. They likewiſe made ſome 


_ 
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manner, and having ſcized bim, ſhipped him off for Ja- | of the pirztes foo after furrendered, and a few years after 
maica, and then lived as they thought proper. Though | the azmber of the inhabitants was computed at fifteen 
a colony ſo unruly afforded little encouragement for any hundred, out of whom were formed three companies of 
man to put himſelf in their power; yet, fix or feven | mii, who took their turn every night in the town 
years after, the proprietors made Mr. lacke governor, | gzard at NHL. The face of affairs being thus changed, 
whoſe fate was much worſe than that of his predeceſſor; | the town of Naſſau was rebuilt, and plantations laid cur. 
for the Spaniards, jealous of every new Engliſh colony | Soom after the neighbouring ifland of Eleuthera was like- 
towards the ſouth, landed in Providence-Ifland, defftroyed | wiſc fentled; about fixty families fixing themſelves there, 
all the flock which the inhabitants could not carry off, erected 2 fmalll fort for their defence. The like was done 
and hurut their houſes. But what is ftill more extraor- | in Harbour Hind, where the plantations ſoon grew more 
dinary, Mr. Trott, one of Mr. Clarke's ſucceſſors, al- confiderable, and 2 larger fort was built for the protec- 
ways aſſerted, that after the Spaniards had killed Mr. | tion of the inhabitants. Cat Hand was alſo ſettled. Cap- 
Clarke, they roaſted him on a ſpit. This is indeed very | tain Rogers likewiſe defeated the Spaniards, who, after 
improbablez it is however certain that he was Killed, three feveral preparations, attacked him with two thou- 
and that the people removing to other colonies, the | fand men, which force he repu'ſed, and burnt two of 
land remained uninhabited till about the time of the | their ups of war in their retreat. At length Mr. Ro- 
Revolution, when a number of perſons removed thither gers returned tn England, and was ſucceeded in his go- j 
from Europe and the continent of America, and the | vernment by captain Fitz-Williams; and ever ſince this | 1 
. proprietors appointed a new governor. "+ Lf fertiement of theſe iflands they have been continually 
About ten years after, Providence and the adjacent improving, though they advance but flowly. 
iſlands contained near a thouſand inhabitants, fome to- | | 
bacco was planted, a ſugar-mill was ſet up, and other SECT IV 
improyements were made; but in 1708 the Spaniards | 35 
and French landed, ſurprized the fort, took the gover- | - AL ES i ws 
nor priſoner, plundered and ftripped the Engliſh, burnt } iI S, Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate. 
the town of Naſſau, together with the church, ruined * 2 | 
the fort, and nailed up the guns; after which they car- JAMAICA ©® one cf the iſlands called the Antilles; 
ried off the governor, and about half the blacks, the reſt which, 2 diffinguiſhed from the Caribbee iflands, 
ſaving themſelves in the woods; but within about 2 j contain caly Jamaicz, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico, 
month they returned, and took moſt of e e with forme fmall ilands that ſeem appendant to them. 
were left. After this ſecond invaſion the Engliſh inhabi- | Jia, the Ergeft of all the Britiſh iſlands in Ame- 
tants of the Bahamas thinking it in vain to flay any | ca, ws named by Columbus St. Jago, which it retained 
longer, diſperſed, removing to Carolina, Virginia, New | while im the p. of the Spaniards ; but after its 
England, and other places. Mean while the proprietors | being taken by the Englith, it obtained its ancient name. 
appointed one Mr. Birch to go over governor, who land- | It extends from feventy-five degrees fifty-ſeven minutes 
ing · in Providence, and finding it a deſart, did not give welt longimade from London to the ſeventy-eighth degree 
himſelf the trouble to open his commiſſion; but after re- thinty-fven minutes welt longitude, and from the ſeven- 
maining there two or three months, during which he flept | teenth degree farty-cight minutes to the eighteenth degree 
in a tent erected in the woods, he returned back, and | fifty i north latitude; it being about a hundred and 
left the place uninhabited. . fxxty an ks im ics greateſt length from Point Negril on the 
The Bahama iſlands at length becoming a receptacle welt to Pat Morant on rhe eaſt, and ſeventy in its 
for pirates, the houſe of lords, conſidering that it would | greate# beeadch from the Pitch of Portland on the ſouth 
be of fatal conſequence ſhould they fall into the bands of | to Ga Point on the north; but grows leſs towards 
an enemy, addreſſed her majefty queen Anne, that the | each end. It lies near four thouſand five hundred miles 
iſland of Providence might be put into a poſture of de- fouth-well of England, a hundred and ſeventy leagues 
fence: but this advice being neglected, their Jordſhips | ts the morthward of Porto Bello arid Carthagena, twenty 
four years after addreſſed king George I. on the ſame fub- | iezgurs ſauth of Cuba, and twenty-four. to the weft of 
ject, who was pleaſed to give directions for diſlodging the 7 wh ; 
pirates, making ſettlements, and erecting a fortification. | The Hul being within the tropic, has the trade wind 
Captain Woodes Rogers, who was now appointed go- | contumaallly there > it is on the fouth fide of the iſland, 
vernor, failed for Providence in 1718, with a naval force | and i called the fea-breeze. It comes about eight o'clock | 
for ſubduing the pirates. In the mean while, colond | in e morning, and increaſes till twelve at noon, and 
Bennet, governor of the Bermudas, ſent a floop to the | decreaſes as the ſun grows lower, till there is none at four? 
ifland, ordering them to ſurrender, purſuant to a late pro- in tb= zftermaon. The land breeze begins about eight 
clamation. Thoſe who were on ſhore gladly accepted in the cremig, blowing four leagues into the fea; it 
the mercy offered them, adding, that they did not doubt crm incceafing till twelve at night, and decreaſes 
but their companions who were at ſea would follow their | azzis till four. Thus, as the land-wind blows at night, 
example. Accordingly captain Henry Jennings, and fif- | ant the fea-breeze during the day, no ſhips can come 
teen others, followed the ſloop to the Bermudas, and | int» port except in the day, nor go out but at break of 


ſurrendered themſelves. Soon after four other captains, | day, or form after. : | 
with a hundred and fourteen of their men, likewiſe ſur- | "The whale ifland is divided into one continued ridge of = | 


rendered. But Vane, one of the captains of the pirates hills, which rum from eaft to weſt through the middle of 
ſet fire to a French ſhip of twenty-two guns, which he | it, and are called the Blue Mountains, on each 
had taken, in order to burn the Roſe frigate, which had | fide of which ae hills much lower. The mountainous 
Juſt arrived: however, the Roſe got off by cutting her | part is very fleep, and the higheſt hills on the north and 
cables, and though the governor, with two men of war, | fouth fads ae furrounded by very deep channels made by 
then entered the harbour, Vane, and about fifty of his | the wioknt rams, wick almoſt every day fall on the 
men, made off in a floop; and, notwithſtanding the go- | mountains, and firſt wearing a fmall channel for their 
vernor ſent a veſſel after them, they made their eſcape. | paſſage, and afterwards carrying all before them, make 
Mr. Rogers having taken poſſeſſion” of the fort, cauſed | their channels extremely deep. Moit of the favannas, or 
his majeſty's commiſſion to be read in the preſence of the | plains, cleared of wood and fit for paſture, lie near the ſouth 
officers, ſoldiers, and about three hundred people, whom | fade of the and; they reſemble our meadow, land, and a 
he found there at his arrival, and who had been almoft | perſon may ride feveral miles without mee with the 
daily exerciſed in arms for their defence in caſe of an | leaſt cent: fome of the plains within land are environed 
attack from the French or Spaniards; and the governor | with hulls. After they appear green and fertile; but 
brought with him above a hundred ſoldiers, who, with after a lang drowgft look yellow and parched. 
the others, were judged ſufficient to ſecure the iſland. The principal harbours in the ifland are Port Royal, 
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He began to regulate the government, and nominated | which is fine and caparious; Old Harbour, which lies 
ſix of the adventurers who came with him to be of the | feven ar cight miles welt of St. Jago; Port Morant, at 
council, to which he added fix out of ſuch of the inha- | che caſt cad of the Hand,; and Port Negril, at the weſt 
bitants as had never been pirates. Two hundred more lend: benden wick there are ſeveral others on the ſouth 


and 
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and north ſides; but it is dangerous approaching the 
coaſt without a pilot on account of the coral rocks, with 
which it is almoſt en | 

_ With reſpect to the rivers of icay none of them 
are navigable; for rifing in the mountaids in the middle 
of the ifland, they precipitate themſelves down the rocks 
to the north and ſouth, falling into the ſea before they 


have run many miles, frequently carrying down with. them 


places 

in particular the Rio d' Oro falls and riſes 
three times. Another peculiarity is, that ſome 
ſprings and rivers petrify their channels by en- 
them with a cement which unites the gravel and 


fand in their bottoms. There are alſo ſeveral hot ſprings, 
and 


that receives a great 
viſible diſcharge. In theſe, and in po 
ſea-water, = plenty of ſalt is made, by 
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tivated valleys inferior to theſe ; 

of nature, and pleaſe no 
the ſugar 
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mamee; and 
But theſe ad- 


iwaſp, with numberſeſs ſnakes 
during 


g : 3 | 
1 geſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, 
and the ſhorteſt in winter about eleven. At nine in the 
forenoon the air grows intolerably hot, and could ſcarce 
be endured were it not for the ſea- breeze y men-- 
tioned. Indecd the hot and moift temperament of the air 
would ſoon bring on peſtilential diſeaſes, that would in 2 
ſhort time turn all to a deſart, had not the wiſe Con-- 
triver of all. things prepared thoſe friendly gales, the ſea 
land breezes, to temper the air and render it fo re- 
freſhing, that none need be afraid of going about their 
Iauful employments. . | 
f nights are ſometimes pretty cool, and the dews 
within land, that in a morning the water 
the leaves of. the trees, as if it had rained; 
ing in the night will find his cloaths and 
in a ſhort time. Theſe cold and piercing 
which happen every night after the pores have 
been opened by the extraordinary heat of the day, are 
uſtly reckoned extremely uawholeſome, and new-comers 
who expoſe Gemclves to their influence ſeldom eſcape 
without a ſevere ſickneſs. TOY 
Inſtead of dividing the year into ſpring, ſummer, au- 
tumn, and winter, its only diviſions are the dry and wet 
feafons ; nor are theſe regular 
the iſland. Thus about the Blue Mountain valley, and 


ſeveral hilly places, they have more or leſs rain every 
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others that are ſalt and form lakes, particularly 
deal of water, and 


| heads of ſugar. 
art and care, 


» but vary in many parts of g 


. 
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time they are cutting 
the ſeaſons are pretty 
Auguft, and continue hi. 

n „ the end of March 

ve none; it begins again, and nw 
during the months of A e Severed 1 
ſpots, and had fine ſugar- works, which uſed annually to 
g many 5 
iy, are now only fit for grazing cattle, bei 
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ti 22 


is 
to the cutting down of the woods; for the trees gathered 
and retained | 


been obſerved to happen moſt frequently. 
tens almoſt every night, but without much thun- 


planta- 
great diſtance 


8er. V. 


the Vegetables amica, with a. partirnlar Deſcription” 
Ts the Sugar Pl, its Culture, and the — 
ing Sugar; the Pimento Tree, the Cocoa or Chocolate Tre, 
the wild Cinmamon Coffee Tree, and Ginger; with a con- 
ciſe Account of the Beaſts, Birds, Inſects, and Fiſhes. 


TO ſorts of European grain grow here; they have 
1 Y. only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peaſe 
In various kinds, but none of them reſembling ours, with 
variety of roots. Fruit, as hath been already obſerved, 
gro in great plenty, citrons, Seville and China oranges, 
common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pomegra 
| nates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, pine-apples, cuſtard- 
apples, ftar-apples, prickly pears, allicada pears, melons, 
pompions, guavas, tamarinds, and ſeveral kinds of ber- 
ries, which are every where found in the roads. 
The ſugar-plant grows in a long ſtalk, or cane, di- 
vided by joints, two, three, four, or five inches afunder, 
and about fix feet high; the ſprouts and leaves at the 
top rifing ſo as to make it near eight feet in all. The 
body of the cane ſeldom exceeds an inch in diameter, the 
colour of its tops is a pure graſs- green; but the cane it- 
ſelf when ripe, yellowiſh. It is covered with a thin ſkin 
or bark, and within is of a white ſpongy ſubſtance full of 
juice, which the ſervants and others fuck ; and nothing is- 
pleaſanter and more nouriſhing when it is ripe, and taken 
with moderation. Upon this occaſion, they cut the 
rind, and put the ſpongy part into the mouth, when the 
juice will come more freely than honey out of the 
comb. This ſweetneſs is extremely agreeable, and far 
from being ſurfeiting; the juice is a little thicker than 
that of an apple, and without the leaft ill tafte, Of this 
juice are made ſugar, rum, and molaſſes. | 
The ſeafon for planting ſugar canes is from Auguſt to 
the beginning of December, and they do not arrive to 
maturity, till they have been a year and a half in the 
round, Their manner of growing is in ſprouts, three, 
tour, or five from one root. The cane-tops make very 
good food for horſes and black cattle ;_ but the ſolid canes 


are carried to the mill, 
+ Ther 


* 


— 


ing U an FO i Ie A 
come up foot after they are planted, and in about twelve 


ter is to 


he next-care of the 


to the mill by mules; or in carrs drawn by 


cafed with iron, and at 


remain above one day, for fear it ſhoakd grow 
thence it is conveyed through a gutter fixed- to 
of the boiling houſe to the clarifying copper, or 
and there boiled till all the grofs matter ziſing to the 2 
is ſkimmed off. It is then carried into a fecond, and 
into a third, fourth, fifth, ſinth, and ſeventh boiter ; 
ſtirring and boiling till it con 


| fruit, fe 


5 


ercty hand, | abuidance of dyers woods, as fuſtic, red-ivood, lg 
* r e Cn 


pores: | 


The mills are turned by oxen or horſes; and ſome ſub- u 
erected wind · mills: there the juice 


e 


vlty | the ailigator. Hee are all ſorts 


d | hens, geeſe, ducks, and turkies; 
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near the ends of the twigs without 


foot ſtalks, each of them two inches 


oder, ftanding em 
in and one 


in breadth. They are of a yellowiſh green coloar, and 


are ſmooth and ſhining, without any incifures abour their 
edges. The ends of the twigs are branched into backs 
of ſcarlet or purple flowers, which 
ceeded by cluſters of roughiſh green berries of the fac 
of a large pea; that contain a pale green thin pulp, am 


four black ſhining feeds of un irregular figur:. A the 


F 


a | parts of this tree, when freſh; are very hot ind aromatic; 
e dot the inward bark of the tree is what is chicfly in ak: 
in | both in the Engliſh ptintations in the Weſt Indies uid in 


g of whe 


” 


F waxed 


®;. 


here: it i 
the 


When it is ripe it tarks black, and 
Annie the büriel from 
het to tlie ſun till they are well 


Here ae allo the eabbage tree, the 
maſtic tree, which grow to a great 
gany tree, the t i 


, 


'the drugs aud medicindl herbe are Fine 


a päfilla, caſſia, vanilloes; ginger, 
Ginger ſk06ts forth blades from its rt not 
of wheat. The flak _ —_— 
height; From its ſides grow ſhatp- 

Hee inches long, the r 
ſoft pointed ſpire When the 
are faces of ginger,” Wiiteh are 
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lant is dug up, the me 
hich aro Kae den and 
in the fon, The tſdd time of planting this 
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La wrapped abour them ; : before dinner dhey put uf 
of 2 rich, near, and becoming'drefs; Ihe fefvantamaigs 
have generally 2 cotton or firiped Holland "gown; and 


* 
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Theſe | fiame-is; and arc ſurpriied at an European's baſnfulneſs; 


bur in th towns they are obliged to wear a ki 


| and: this ferves as a-ſcreen againſt the heat. In the 


to wear a king of 'pet-” 
ticoat;-and fome of them are neatly dreſſel. 
flory, and conkiſt of five or fix handſome apartments beay- 

. they” haveige- 
nerally 2. pin, to which is an aſcent by ſeveral ſteps, 


* 
veral ſte 
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[are ſereral houſes two flories high; but this is'difappreved- 
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cakes, 


4A 
| 


toiſe, or turtle canglt ch 

They have alſo {ak ami from Nufnunuland, and 2 
proviſions. 5 LE 

The common drink for perſfens is affluent crcam- 
ſtances is Madeira wine mined witth waren; whale thoſe 
of inferior rank drink ran n, wick being frequently 
drank to excels, has cbtanel whe game of kill-devil ; 
are juſt come to the iſland ; fim wir cannor drink 11 to 
exceſs without expoſimg Ee w imminrzut danger; 
as by heating the blood, in urg as fevers, which in a 
few hours pare — to the | hy June ale 
and claret, but they are extravaganty 

Wich reſpe& to dre, the hat nur many cloaths 
inſupportable, and therdtore whe m gracrally wear only 
thread ſtockings, linen drawens, 2 welt, a handkerchief 
tied round the head, and a hut wow in. Wigs are never 
uſed but on Sunflays, ar in cow time, aud then gen- 
tlemen appear very gay 10 Gat 
with filver. The fervants wear 2 care linen frock; 
which buttons at the neck ami mt, lng; mowers of 
- the ſame, -a checked fl, ami nw ffockings.. The ne- 

groes generally go naked, exaqpt taſk win attend gra- 
tlemen, who take care to ha whe dvaſed in thew own 
livery. | 
The ladies make as pay an ANFERICE 2 a0y-WHEe in 
Europe; they dreſs as rich, aud! ayyear wit 25 grod 2 


1 


aur: 5144422: 


* 


e, or the fury of a ſtorm. The negrots have | 
nothing; but a parcel of poor miſerable huts: builtwith | 


„ VCCFCCCFVC DID IE 
cunofities they produce are Engliſh peas, cabbages, ſome 
kinds of Epropean fruits, and others peculiar to the cli- 
mate. The apple-tree ſeldom comes to any perfection, 
and bears: but a very few years; the ſame may alſo be ſaid 
of other fruns that thrive with us: indeed the plants and 
its which flouriſ there would alone be ſufficient to 
render. the gardens more delightful than can be imagined; 
but they ae ges ihe 8 wo cocoa, and 
Pomegranate; and prefer to ſhade and fragrance of 
theſe a number of ſhrubs that are of no — uſe. 


Lending is here at a low ebb: there are indeed a fe, 
gentlemen well verſed in literature; but the generality 
feem- to hare à greater afſection for gaming than for uſe - 
8 


| 


Indeed thoſe whoſe fortunes can allow it, 
- fend their children to Great Britain, where 
{they have the of a palite and liberal education; 
but in general a:boy, till he is feven or eight years of ape, 
ſpends his time with: the ſervants and negroes, acquires 
their broken: way of talking, and their manner of beha- 
viour. - He then, perhaps, goes to ſchool; but young 
maſter muſt not be correfted.;; if he learns it is well, if 


to the dancing ſchool, commences: bean, and then. viſits 
and rakes with his Some of the ladies read ; they 
are all fond of dancing, but take little care to improve 

entirely Spaniſh; and Engliſh mo- 


— 


The current coin 1s 


, | ney is ſeldom exp, except in the cabinets of the curious. 


There is no- place perhaps where ſilver is: ſo plentiful 
they uſe no copper, and the loweſt piece is a ryal, which 
here paſſes for feven-pence halfpenny; but à half. penny 
in Britain will go farther. Lou cannot dine for .lets than 
2 piece of eight, and the common rate of boarding is three 
pounds à week. The difference between their money 
and Brinfh is twenty - five per cent. thus ſeventy-five 
pounds ficriing make one hundred pounds Jamaica 
Cree. = eB. OTH „ 
_ The common diſtempers here are high fevers and the 
| 'The- fevers are generally extremely violent, 
and a few hours will carry off the perſon afflicted by this 
' diforder. Few miſs it on their firſt arrival, and for this 
reaſon many die as ſoon as they come to Jamaica, The 
belly- ach, or dry-gripes, is perhaps the ſerereſt pain that 
can be endured : it frequently takes away the uſe of the 
Imbs, which are never recovered. © The common reme- 
dies for this diſeaſe are gentle doſes of phyſic and clyſters. 
After they are fomewhar recovered, the cold bath proves 
great uſe in” reſtoring them to their former vigour. 
The phyſicaas here generally make fine eſtates, and Ja- 
had feveral of them who have made a conſi- 
illand contains. three ſorts of inhabitants, maſters, 
ſlaves. Some of. the gentlemen. are ex- 
olite; and aſe their inferiors with: a gieat deal 
od nature. However, molt. of them have:a haughty 
poſition, and require great ſubmiſſion; but a ſtranger, 
ho knows how to apply to their humour, generally gets 
ima good bufincfs; jet thoſe who are fo unfortunate 
25 to miltake it, may look for buſineſs in another m_ 
- . * The 
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| - The ſervants who base wal ane: reſpekfed and en- 
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«| — — The mind goes 2 
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„ rebellions. Pr 1 the ne⸗ 
2 . 


great 
every, thing; and when x man knows that his Tabor” 


Thoſe who have no trafic, by — 2 ler- ſcandalous in our colonies. Ou this day I would have ” 


the negrors at work, ar inoxoiacngiticlolingot 

The condition ef be hae is injced! —— ay 7 
their: ſervitude being penpemmil, and! _ are obliged: 10 
toil for che d.nokt af ane mirtaurt the leaſt advantage |** 


— 
| 


principles of religion and virtue, and eſpecially i the 
< bomility, fubmiſhoa, and _boneſty which become their 
condition. The reſt of the day might be devoted to 


6 r We i par atm — 2 Such methods would by degrees 


J owe to many of thaw mas ; but cannot conceal | 
i their ſad — — I have ſeem ſome of 


© them ſcovrecd in the mot am] numer for no other ingly ; and the ſlaves would. of courſe grow 


tide; and: perhaps four or fire days in the year belides, 
habiruate their. maſters 
not to think them a fort of beaſts, and without fouls, 
as ſome of them do at preſent, who treat them accord- 
more” ho- 


ä ———————— {= well, tractable, and. Iefs of eye-ſervants; unleſs the 


<« ſccr, who has their m enn aattly; at his diicre 


I have ſcen their bodics All im g of hood, t the this | © the habits of an 
braten pepper = to-mankind.” - 


« torn off their backs with a ani 
. ⁵²— organ ay 4a 


ſealing- wax dropped uh an them. Ir is no won- | 
der if the horrid man of En inknnus tortures inciine | 


them to rebel. At ths fanc: um in mulk he cneſſed, 
bs, that they ae generally png, which is awing 


„ the many diſadrantags uh 
t example they daily . We cum willy that it was 


poſſibie to di proue - Ammon. Thee are no doubr | 


F * Jandtion. of religion, the precepts 


52 
th 
le unden,, and the bad 


of morality, and all 
ei ae be of 00 bent 


s ECT. vn. 


— of the Meru. 
MEE owners of thels „eres Et afide for ech a fe 


many perſons of bumanny in Jamia; bur when: the | culti 


laſh is committed 10 abundeme} uillhins inſenſible to hun- | 
T 


manity, and who have been unf ai from England | 
for their crimes, it cannm be wondered ar, that wrerches 
like cheſe. when rail 30 power, Hui grove favage and | 
inhuman tyrants. | | 


They, however, are nm the anly genſons. gnilty: the the 
ws themſelves arc in the excel degree inimman, and | which they call 
no country in the warld exaalt them im the cruel. methods 
by which they put theſe miha azgrucs; t drath Al 
rebellious black, or he tha wi ffvikkes a white, man, is | 
of ex- | 


condemned 10 the flames; the is camizd| ww the: glace 


pepper pot. 
2 Guſt arent from the conſt of 


ecution, and chained far m His belly, wirt his legs and whipped, 
arms extended ; then fare is fit tw lis fat, and he is 


burat gradually up. Others they frame w death, with: 2 
cc unfor tunate weetches, fays aur auttiar,, gnaw the: fleſh 


« off their ſhoulders, ani expire ͤ im all the frigluful | 


_ © azonies of one ander whe anatf hm turtures. Per- 
< haps indeed, he adds; findh femanities may he in fome 
& fort excuſed, when we canfiter tis fare — — 
© try, and how it nf be w line amidil ſuch 
„numbers of flaves,. wiithaur T _ their conduct 
* wiz the, greateſt Brifktnes, ami their faults | 
with the utmoſt Jeverny..” T 
in thirteen Letters #0 a Fniauil. 
Bat ſurely ſuch inhumatm an br im mocaſg neceſſary. | 
We cannot here help borrowing uh wands of rhe judicious 
autnor of a work lately paibliſh«d,, æmrim a, Ai Ahn of the | 
Euragean Settlements, hm, Ar diE that notwith- 
ſtauding the great care taken ww mn n 
treatment they reccive fo ſſummenm their lin, thar inſtead 
of encreaſing by the comic at ,, many. thouſands 
are 2anually imported to Lug the glue af theſe who 
die by the hardſhips they fifa z them ald, I know 
that they are ſtubbarn and mrafkble for the: moſt 
part, and taat they muſt be mill wir a rad! af om: 

A would have them auledl, hum mm mite wirft it. I 
* would have a humanity cxauilal which is cunſiſfent 
wich Readineſs. Anil I think itt dam, from the: whole | 
* courſe of kiftory, that tha mains which have be- 
_ © haved” with the greateſt humanity un tfixim flaves,, were: 

5 a5 Eel bret and an dr Eil hand ban a 


cc 


vary according to the different countries from which they 


boat hanging before thaw mantis. I have: ſeen theſe | come; but they join without diſtiaftion in their ſolemn 


ſacrifices and gamboks. They generally believe that there - 
are two 2 good and a bad one: the good god they 
tell you Bves in the clouds, and is very kind and favour- 
able to mankind ; for it was he that taught their fathers 
ww üll the ground, and to hunt for their fubſiſtence: while 
the evil god ſends ftorms, carthquakes, and all kinds of 
miſchief. Hence they love the former, and fear the lat- 
ter. They have no idea of heaven, farther than the 
pleaſure of returniog to their native country, whither they 
believe every negro goes after death. This thought is fo 
that it cheers the poor creatures, and renders 
the burthen of life cafy, which would otherwiſe be quire 
intolcrable. look on death as a b and it is 
L m ſee with what courage and intrepidity ſome 
of them met it ; they are quite to think their 
{Every is near an end, that they ſhall reviſit their happy 
native ſhores, and ſer their old friends and acquaintance. 
When 2 negro is about to expire, his fellow-flaves Kiſs 
him, wiſh him 2 good journey, and fend their hearty 
good withes to their relations in Guinea. make 
no lamentations; but with 2 great deal of joy interr his 
body, firmly believing ke is gone home and happy. | 
When aoy thing about 2 plantation is miſſing, they 
have a folemn kind of oath, which the eldeſt negro al- 
ways adminiſters, and is by them accounted extremely 
ſacred; bur this they never take without the com- 


mand of their maſter or overſeer. TOES 
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ment, and Trade ; with a parti Account of the Lng- | 
_ wood Cutters it the Bay of Hontluras, and the Trade car- | 
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quality in the | 
appointed by letters of mandamus from the king. On the 
death or diſmiſſion of any of theſe, the governor nominamns 
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| this iſland and the Spaniſh 
the cauſe of much diſpute 
and Spain. A ſhip from Jamaica having taken in neproes, 


and a proper ſortment of goods there, proceeds in time of 


peace to a harbour called the Grout, about four miles 


from Porto Bello. A perſon who underſtands Spaniſh is I 


; 


the merchants fet 

jars al with filver; top 

meal, to deceive the officers of the revenue. Here the 
fhip frequently remains trading five or fix weeks tope- 
ther. The Spaniards uſually come on | 

money, and take their negroes, and their goods packed 
up in parcels fit for one man to carry, after they hare 
dern firſt handfomely entertained on board, and received 


proviſions ſufficient for their journey home. If the whole 


SECT. X 
A concife Hiftery of Jemazca. | 
PE ifland of Jamaica was diſcovered by Colombus 
1 in his fecond voyage, in the year 1594; his fon 
 Dirgo was the firſt European governor of the.uland, and 
101 | 


have their Eves 


efeful, 2 leaſt for 2 while, had not the 


| = bur they in 2 ſhort dme felt the 
ee of giving faick to the Spaniards, who were 


no ſooner in 2 nden of putting their 


That all the inbabitants of the 
ind, except fome that were particularly named, ſhould 
Thar thoſe who choſe it ſhould 
flay, and the ochers be carried to New Spain, 
or ſome other of his Catholic majeſty's American domi- 
views; together with their apparel, books, and parers. 
That the commiſſion officers alone ſhould be permite:t : 
wear thei rapicrs and penrards; and that the artifce: 5 
and meaner fort of people ould be permitted to remain 


formed to the Ews that ſhoald be eſtabliſped. Tbus the 
whole ifznd was refaced, and the conqueſt was confirm- 
ed to Great Britain by 2 fubſequent weary. However, 
many of the Spaniſh negrocs retiring to the mountains, 
maintained their ground there, and being afterwards joĩn- 
ed by icreral other fugitixes from the Engl ſh plantations. 
became very formidable; nor could they be fubducs, 
thouph 2 body of regulir woops were fat over to the 
2ftznce of the phaters. However, gorernor Frehuny 
entering int 2 treat with them, it was agreed that they 
ſhould rem an independent fizte, and be governed by 
ther own fmoerfirates, on condition of their har bouri 
no more fagizvcs. They are faid now to live in a very 
frcadly manner with tte Enclifh, 2nd. in caſe of an in- 
vaſon, fome mei they would 'contribure greatly 10 
the defence of rhe Hand; while others fappote that rhe'e 
ae not vet to be truſted, and for this rerfon forme 


|bourbood zre wot cnitiated. | ; 


of the beft Ende im fe ind which be in tpcir neigh - 


2 M | | After 


in the iſland, and enjoy their goods, provided they con- 
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 Awviſh extravagance, were welcome gueſts in Jamaica. 
Theyoften brought three or four hundred thouſand pieces 
af eight at a time, which were immediately ſquandered. 


77977 Thus vaſt for- 


But while the inhabitants were Wed with at 
hopes and wallowing in riches, they fuffered one of the 
molt violeat earthquakes: that perhaps was ever felt. Of 
this we have taken notice in treating of the deſtruction 
of Port in which city two thouſand - whites and 
blacks periſhed. It will be proper here to add, that the 
houſes all over the iſland were thrown down, and the ſur- | 
inhabitants forced to dwell in huts. Two great 

mountains the courſe of a river, that was | 
| dry from that place for a whole day, by which means 
_call of fiſh: were taken up, to the great relief 
c the diſtreſſed. An high mountain was ſplit, and part 

of it falling into a level · plain, covered ſeveral ſettle 
ments; and almoſt all the ſhips and oops were loſt in 
the harbour ; but we have not room to deſcribe the ter- 
zors of this dreadful ſcene. A general ſickneſs ſoon fol - 
lowed, which allo carried off, a great number of the in- 


„ re te 


a 


The enemies of Great Britain were not idle ſpectators 

of ſuch a dreadful event; the French propoſed to make an 
Ey conqueſt of a ruined iſland, where poverty, ſickneſs, 
and every hardſhip now prevailed; ſo much was Jamaica 
They invaded the iſland with firm hopes of 
ſucceis: but though the inhabitants had ſo many difficul - 
t ſtruggle with, they ſtill retained their priſtine 
and native courage; the invaders were repulſed, | 
n carry the neus of their 
Theſe loſſes ſeem not yet to have been ſufficiently 

It is faid that at preſent the white inhabi- 
exceed twenty-five thouſand ſouls, and yet 
are computed to amount to near * thou- 


amazing diiproportion ! 5 
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Of the CiRIBBEE ISLANDS. 


: F | = Deſcription of 3 and Barbuda; their Si- 


tuatian, Extent, and Produce. 


— to ſach of the Caribbee Iſlands as 
are ſubject to Great Britain. This name ſeems 

to have been given to ſome of theſe iſlands before they 
became ſubject to the Spaniards; who, to colour over 
their maſſacring the inhabitants, pretended that the name 
of Caribbee fignifies cannibal, and that the inhabitants 


of all theſe iflands were eaters of human fleſh : but it does 
not appear that there cver was a nation either here, — 


A rs TEO sor 


1 e part of the ee eee that deſerved to. 

{| bave the odious and horrid name of man- eaters. 

yh of theſe iſlands, with the Granadillos, all o which are - 
11 + 

were invit- the 

7 ns 5 


cube RY 


inal, and; fome of them. ery inconſlerable, Pace | 
? theſe are Anguilla, Barbuda, St. Cart | 


2 Vbence it received its names This which is - 


amtes north latitude, and is ten leagues in 
three in breadth. 


| || iſt ſertled here in 1650, in a fruitful ſoil, 
lt | of corn, «ud the breeding of cattle, for which 5 


Is; | fiſt by huſbandry, and make a little fugar. - 
| far from being 


| | This colony was pl 


f 
$ 
| 


I d Illands. : | 
We Hall e Angall, ene n 
ſomewhat in the manner 


11 


Engliſh, is ſeated an the eighteenth 0 


1 
11111 


This iſſand is woody, but perſely lev 1 

lis the ſame with that of Jamaica, 1 

tame cattle, with which it has been ſtocked 
peans ; and alſo with the opoſſum, mulk-rat, 


15 


i | 
$68 


F 
F 


applied themſelves to the planting of tobacco, t 


brought a ſtock with them. At tt] 


1 


remarkable for their induſtry, 
numbers; and have been frequently pillaged 
French, who in 3745 made a deſcent on the 1 
the number of thoufand men, when fix hundred 
marching. up r | 
| ceived. by eee ee men poſted 
there to defend it, that they were obliged to return with 
the loſs of a hundred and fifty men, beſides ſours of theix 
colours and fire arme. rake 
Barbuda is ſeated in the feventeenth dere: ty-ſevcn 
minutes north latitude, and in the fixty-firlt degree forty- 
five minutes welt longitude, thirty-five miles to the north 
of Antigua, fifty-three north · eaſt of St. 25 
and ninety ſouth - eaſt of It extends twenty 
| miles in length, and twelve in breadth. The land is low 
and fertile; on the weſt fide it has a good road well 
ſheltered, and clear of rocks; but from the north · weſt 
and ſouth-weſt points two'ſhoals of fand run above two 
| leagues into the ſea. | | 
| This iſland produces citrons, 


10 11 


E 
bf 


pomegranates, 
Indian figs, grapes, pine apples, the ſenſitive plant, cocozs, 


cotton, pepper, ginger, cinnamon, caſſia, Braſil wood, 
and ebony; with tobacco, indigo, maize, potatoes, 
yams, and other roots and drags, - - | 

Here are plenty of cows, ſheep, goats, and fowl; the 
breeding of all which is the chief employment of the in- 
habitants, who make good. profit: of ſelling them to the 


| other illands; the Engliſh 5 — living much after the 


ſame manner as our farmers, and have no immediate 
trade with England. Here are likewiſe ſerpents of vari- 
ous kinds, ſome very large and not poiſonous, but are 
of ſervice in deſtroying rats, toads, and frogs ; but the 
bite of others is incurable, if a remedy be not immediately 


adminiſtered. 

anted as early as any of the Le- 
ward Iſlands, except St. Chriſtopher's ; but was ſo often 
diſturbed by the Caribbees, that — people were frequent 


ly forced to deſert their plantations; for there hardly 


| paſſed a year in which they did not make one or two in- 
curſions, and that generally in the night, fo for 3 duſt 
not attack them by day; fo that the 

of dwelling in a place where they were ſo ＋ 2 1 
to the fury of the natives; and therefore deſerted the 
iſland: but the Caribbees diminiſhing daily in number, 

and the Europeans in the other iſlands increaſing, the 
Engliſh again poſſeſſed themſelves of Barbuda: in a few 
years the inhabitants amounteg to five hundred, and 
they are now. increaſed to about thirteen or fourteen 
hundred. It is ſubject to a gentleman of the name 
of Codrington, who chooſes the governor, and enjoys 
the ſame ee as the other lords proprictars 25 
America. 
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S is repreſented by EN as one 
of the moſt delightful iſlands in the world. Its moun- 
tains, notwithſtanding there are dreadful rocks and thick 
woods between them, riſe one above 2 and are 


al re, 


I cotton- -trees; - "Ramen ry md other 
trees. There are no trees in the iſland like ours, except | 
ſuch as originally come from hence. The foil abounds - 
with maize, pine - apples, prickly pears, with two ſorts of 
pepper; one that grows in a little red huſk: about four 
2 in length, and the other in ſmall pods. Here are 
alſo maſtic _ locuſt-trees, bananas, muſk-melons, water - 


Uh 


in a falt lake, ſuppoſed to contain. about. eighty. acres, 
ther, leaves a cruſt of ſalt at the bottom that exactly re- 
ſcmbles rock 

The animals are . che ſame as thoſe in the 
other Caribbee iſlands; but the moſt remarkable of its 
beaſts is the rocket, a kind of lizard, whoſe ſkin reſembles 
a withered leaf, with yellow or blue ſpots. It has ſpark- 


ling eyes, always holds up its head, and is in perpetual 
motion. Its ail turns up towards its back in a circle and 


F 


is | pelicans; boobies, and common pigeons, 
: . eg ſorts, ene dee, humming-birds, and 
a | ome 8 45 11. 


| 


rocky hill, called Mount- | 
G | Brimſtone-hill, ſaid -to. be impregnable, and planted with 


great deal of ſalt, ey ofrum, The | 
where the x iy exhaling the water during the hot wea- 
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1 noted of. Ade b 
the Caribbees, are the orinoca and the craw-fowl. 
Fhe feathers of the former are a 


tail are yellow. It attacks only ſuch birds as have crooked 
1 baer 4ulons Ine fle, SENS en 
he R 5 4 


he 22:2 which 156-26: ig: as 4. irge duck, is 


„has à great/-head, fmall eyes, and a ſhort 
neck, under which is a craw that will hold two 
of water. It lives upon fiſh, which it watches from trees 


ion the ſtiore, and ſometimes dives in for them above a 
fathom, under. water. It is ſo intent don is op nag its 
m eaſily ſhot; but is not fit for od. 


«Their other binde re a few ſwans, 1 fu kind of 
ſereech · os, mousntain-thruſhes, noddies, ſpoon-bills, 


„ beſides two or 


" Though: no bees aro-hived, A Se ee 


[of Nevis, yet there is à great deal of honey 2 | 


r | the wild bees: but it will not make mead, on account of 


| the warmth of the:climate: 


The inhabitants are computed to h to l eight 
thouſand whites ant eighteen thouſand negrbes. When 
it was inhabited by the French, they dwelt nearer to- 


the country for the convenience of planting; but have 
as fine houſes as any in America, they being of cedar, 
adorned with walks and groves of orange and lemon- trees. 
The fortifications of the iſland are a fort erected on 


forty · nine pieees of cannon. Charles · fort, which is far- 
niſhed with forty pieces of ordnance, and. a- ſufficient 
quantity of ſtores ; and Londonderry-fort, on the eaſt- 
ſide of Baſſe- Terre. There are alſo fix batteries raiſed 
at ſo many ad een, mounted: with forty-thres can- 
non in all. 

The illand is divided - into * pariſhes of St. Solas 
- | Chriſtchurch, and St. Mary; on the north; St. Anne, 


> is St. Thomas, and Trinity, on the ſouth-ſides; and in 
is a] each is a; handſome church, wainſcotted and furniſhed 
with pews, which, as well as the pulpit, are of ebony, 


cedar, red-wood, brazil, and other precious ſorts of 
wood, of a beautiful colour and fragrant ſeent. a 

Baſſe Terre, the capital of the iſland, is a fine town 
bailt by the French, under the cannon of their fort. The 
houſes are of good brick, free-ſtone, and timber; and 
| among other buildings, are- a town-houſe, an bofpital, 


trees, about a mile and a half from the ſea. This caſtle is 
built of brick and free · ſtone, has very noble halls and 
| apartments, wainſcotted with cedar, and a fine proſpect 
. | of delightful plantations of ſugar-canes and ginger, with 
Ja long walk of lemons and orange - trees, leading to 


chapel on one ſide, and on the other great ſtone ciſterns, 
into which water is brought by pipes under ground. 
Between this place and the mountains is a large and 


flowers and plants of Europe and America, and is adorned 
with a fountain. | 


The iſland has a militia conſiſting of one regiment of 
| | foot, a troop of horſe, and another of dragoons, amount- 


ing in the whole to about one thouſand t three hundred and 


forty men. 

SECT. XII. 

of the Settlement and Reyolations that have bathened * 
the [land of St, Chriftopher. 


T. Chriſtopher's was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
8 lumbus in his firſt voyage to America, who gave it 
this name from the figure of its mountaius, there being in 
the upper part of this iſland a very high-mountain, bear- 


a half, and when pwipcd. i it puts put its tongue, 
7 | 


Ling oa its ſummit another of a ſmaller ſize, as St. Chrif- 


topher 


ht grey, curiouſly di- 
 verſified with black ſpots, and the ends of the — | 


gether than the Engliſh, who live ſcattered up and down 


and a large church. They exected their caltle on the caſt 
| fide of a high mountain, ſhaded with lofty ever green 


a large court before it. This caſtle, which was once 
defended by five ſconces, mounted with cannon, has a 


beautiful garden, that produces the - moſt delightful z 
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el in — F | 4 
_ arrived at St. —— on the fame: day, mat 


Lens ; "rhey even concluded an ute 4 | i 
league b de which they pro 


. "The wr oa howrvee, 1 of mas and 
proviſions from London, throve berter than the French ; 
32, bus hare fr ſtrong cough to keep what they 

x to 


they could be removed. Don Frederic now weighed an- 


_ Fence to St. Chriſtopher's, and being i 


2 — r | 


mould be in common, together with the 


8 


; 
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Neither the French nor its forts were then 


: 55 $TSTEM OB e warnury. 
. | Antigna, and at the fame time 
Sir Thowias Chriſtopher's, w 


ie alarmed at the | 


aig. The French, cver before war —_——— 

— 8. r pan of the | 

— | 1 70 < * | 
Hon! fole inaſfers dreadfut cath 
fiſhing ſhould -be 8 0 | in many paces 
0 A and the — and mioft valuable ils and houſe: 


1 
FF 


recovered the 
1 treaty of Ryf- 
wick, yet out of Queen 
— r 
e -Br 
Dy the peace 
duced 2 very large 


K 


SECT. I. 


— 


dition to oppoſe ſuch an enemy. Roſſey, after a 
oppoſition, abandoned Baſſe- Terre, and retired to 
Terre, another fort commanded by M. 
perſon; but neither could prevail on their men 
fend themſelves there, nor to retire to the 
where they might have been able to oppoſe a great army; 
— ſatisfy them but embarking and 


IG 


£ 
* 


who had them now in his poser, 
the iſhand inſtantly to depart, on * 
ſword ; and to haſten their 3 
liſh ſhips he had taken at Nevis 

ing room for all the people, a 
Fenced that thoſe who cou not embark, 


chor, taking with him fix hundred of the Engi who 
were fitteſt for his ſervice. But he was no ſooner gone 
than the Engliſh who were left, reſolved to go on with the 
ſettlement ; when the French, who had pone 
than to Antigua and Montſerrat, ſending 


Spaniards were gone, and the Engliſh buſy in rebuilding 
and planting, rejoiced at this happy and unexpected turn, 
and ſaihag back to St. Chriſtopher's, refumed the of pol- 
ſeſſion of their former habitations. 

The Engliſh now continued earrying on n 
and encreaſed fo faſt, that in 1632, they ſpared more 


J 


diſtiactiy 
y | of Euftachia, Saba, St. Bartholomew, 
Dope. Montſerrat, and Redondo. It is only fix leagues 
6 we wa —— Don Frederic, | 


of the ſhe f NAYIS. 15 
| Its Sctmation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Plants ; with « 


nE of Nevis i» three of four- mies tk 
eaſt of the ſouth-eaſt point of St: Chriſtopher's, 


| wenn chey we full in Golit of each orher; — 


perceived, in a clear day, the iflands 
Antigua, Guada- 


may be 


in circumferctice, and has a high mountain ig the middle 
on } of it, faid to be exaftly a mile and a half perpendicular, 
the | and is covered with plantations and trees. 2 

The climate is faid by ſome to be eren hotter than that 


-f of Barbadoes, though the htter is much nearer to the 
Line. Fevers are very tife here, eſpecially in October, 
when the trade-winds veer from the calt to the north. | 


bling a codling-tree; but with 


row thin leaves. It bears a lovely bloffom of the 
feſt yellow and ſcarlet colours, and is eſteemed a ſove- | 


men for new ſettlements at Barbuda, Montſerrat, 2nd 


alſo wi 

and N 

and mules are 

this ifland have neither 


wine, are excellent food. Same of their, mgerber with | 


_ of the fame 


Zo 


ane che aft them. The Government 
ame, ar ex e th and, th Pane of Moy, andthe Revenue of 
and fed wadh the fame diet as the 


is only anc fort in the ifland, which is mounted 


- 


Erge as to be five feet from the head 


as the tail, wick is | 


The land-pike is fo called from its reſembling the fiſh | 
of that name; but inflead of fins it has four r, which | 
are fo weak that it crawk flowly alone, and winds its | has 


covered with little ſhining ales. Im the avghe they make | Smith, Ls, the genriemen boch of this iſland and St. 
a noiſe under the rocks more Habu tim the cn Chri s irun- wood and lignum-vitz from 
of frogs and toads. They ave . frem but wn the | rhe iſlands of Santa Cruz, St. Bartholomew's, Deſeada, 


of their being falamanders. Tue negroes are here generally fed with falt herrings, 
One of the moſt extracrdimary animals is 2 kind of | maize, and Spaniſh potatues. Some of them are fond of 
fnait called the foldicr, becauſe, having me fhicll of its | of cating 25 athers are of cane-rats, which 


own, it creeps into the ſhells that aze den on fhoce, | they wrap up in banana leaves, and bake in wood em- 
in which it accommodates f like a fulber, wie takes | bers. 


During fugar harveſt they work almott inceſſantly 
up his quarters in other people's hours. As it grows big | might and day, and on bring to the market In- 
ger it gets into larger ſhells, abi it funds exmpry, and | diam corn, yams, and 2; 

appears of ſeveral forms and figur, rn the diver- | are here no ks fevere wih refpedt to the negroes than 
fity of the ſhells of which x takes For us de- | in other parts of the Welt Indies, they being ſcarce con- 
fence it has ſomething refemblmg the claw of a Ege fidered 25 men. Hence a neg cannot be evidence againſt 


crab-fifh, with which it doſes the entrance af the ſhell, | 2 white man. If he ſtrikes one, the law condemns. 


and thus ſecures its whole body, A of winch, cxcept the | him to loi the hand he finkes with; and if he ſhould 
head and claw, is very tender. The claw s jagged | happen to blocd, he mail die. If a white man hap- 
within, and takes ſuch firm bold of whatever it fatticns | pens-to Kill 2 black be i not 
on, that it takes away the piece. Thus creature marckes | E obliges him ww pay thirty pounds Nevis money to 
faſter than the common frail, and docs mat mark its track | his maſter for the loſs of his fave. | 
with any flime. When put near the fire it farkikes its | There are ber thee public 


quarters; and if its ſhell be prevented again | the fiſt werks of July, Auguit, 
it goes in backward. Mr. Rochefort fas, that when | that Ged would 
there are many 


their quarters, 221 
glad of, they contend for it wath great capenncts, aud} The 
an obſtinate engagement enfucs, wn uin | and affembiy, who can make amy | 

with one another, till the weaker beang forced! to fubmir, | months ; bur not longer, wales ir be confirmed by the 
the victor takes poſſem̃on of the fl im dum, and | 


peaceably enjoys ĩt in right of | Chriſtopher's, Antigua, and 
Here is a pretty little flying inet, with four ERS, and | who has the title of 


of various beautiful colours, called 2 £x-carcher ; for it 


— 


101 


IS | the Enropeans are computed at about three thouſand, 
whom at 
| ed in the ſugar trade. The 
' militia is computed at zbour three hundred men, but there 


e Though mch flpping comes to the iſland, it has not 
| anchoring except on 


The enly town in the land is Charles Town, which 
5 Erze houſes and ſhops well ffored, and is defended 
body like a pike freſh taken out of the water. I is about | by thic above fort. The market is kept every Sunday, from 
ſixteen inches in length; Its . = of 2 filucr grey, | the rivng of the fon tu nine o'clock in the morning. Mr. 


of all forts. The laws 


_ weight of ſugar 
burial twelve ſhillings 


of St. John's pariſh ig this iſland ; but he obſerves, that 
an Engliſh fhilling goes here for one 


| Eng gives twenty pounds out of the Exchequer. to evety 


5 2 Cr. xv. 


Caribbeans did not make one or two incurfions 
by night; ſo that the colony was ſeveral times obliged to 


ten thoufand whites, of whom near two thouſand were 


mortality, and on the 6th of April, 1690, 
earthquake, which inſtantly levelled with the . 
all the houſes in Charles Town built either with brick or | 
ſtone: in ſeveral places the earth clove about a foot aſun- | 


der, and hot linking 
dove one«third of a mile. The earth was in many places | 


; Þ ng ing 


| 72 found the earthquake ſo violent there, 


with a great cloud of duſt aſcending into the air. 


fled to the mountains, were they capitulated, and con- 


like number of French priſoners were releaſed by way 


The falaries of ihe cletgy amwans in Ebbe et 


ſermon are three pounds, or ſive hundred pounds 


and fix-perice. 
This is the obſervation of the Rev. Mr. Smith, reQot 


and fix- 
pence; and that the French, Spaniſh, and 
ain bear near the ſame. He adds, that the 


ſent hither by the biſhop of London to vacant 
oops: tune e | : 


= 1 Hl of the Wand of Nevin 


Thomas Warner, who. alſo planted St. Chriſto- 
pher's. At firſt there hardly paſſed a year in which the 


quit the ifland ; but notwithſtanding this, it throve at | 

to ſuch a ee, that in twenty years they con- 
fiſted of between three and ef args men, who hved 
by the trade they carried on in ſugar; and about the year | the 
1688 it was fo improved, that it was ſuppoſed to contain 


fit. to bear arms, beſides twenty thouſand, negroes ; but 
the next year half of the men were cut off by a dreadful | 
P was à violent 


water ſpouted out of it to a great 
The ſea left its uſual bounds feveral times for a- 


thrown up in great quantities, and thouſands of large trees 

buried. Some ſpacious ciſterns, of which almoſt every | 
houſe had one for ſaving rain-water, threw it out by the 
e eight or ten feet high; and fo 
was the agitation of the ſea at the ſame time, thar | i 
felt it between St. Lucia and Martinico: others 
by the iſland of Redondo, fifteen miles north- weſt 


that great part of that iſland tumbled into the ſea, with LY 
noiſe as loud as that ofthe diſchargeofcannon, accompanied 


In 1706 the French under M. D'Ibberville made a 
deſcent both on this iſland and St. Chriſtopher's, and | 
having prevailed on the negroes to lay down their arms 
by giving them hopes of being ſet at liberty, they marched 
to attack the Engliſh, who being overpowered by numbers 


ſented to remain in the iſland as priſoners of war, till a 


of exchange elſewhere. In the mean time they were to 
be uſed civilly, and their houſes and ſugar-works | 
preſerved ; but the French, with the uſual regard to the 
faith of their agreements, | treated them very ill, burnt their 
houſes and ſugar-works, and forced ſeveral of them to | 
ſign an agreement, romiſing i in fix months time to ſend 
a certain number. 0 to Martinico, or money in- 
ſtead of them. Aſter this they left the iſland, tempting three 
or four thouſand negroes to go off with them on the 
promiſe of an eaſy life in the French iſlands ; but actually 
carried them to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where they ſold | 1 
them to work in the mines. One of theſe negroes happen- 


ing to eſcape when they got aſhore, found means to in- prod 
form' his 


who. were left behind at Nevis, 
how baſely the French had uſed them; upon which they 


took arms, fell on the French who were left in the 


iſland to ſee the capitulation performed, and cut them to 


he agents at London, both for this iſland and St. 
Chriſtopher's, now applied to the Lords of trade to have 
A conſideration. for their lofſes, which they repreſented as 

amounting to ſeveral hundred thoufand pounds; and 
in * to this the commiſſioners ſent one of their clerks 
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THE firſt colony was ſettled here in 1628 by Sir} 


pounce weight of muſcovado ſugar each; the fees 2 


granted the ſufferers a humttræt ES ae thouſand tua 
hundred and three pn, u i them: tm ſcetle there 
again. In the mean time mere tieili 
with an enemy even mar riflite dffructire; form 
the year 2707 they were het tw tir greaedt Aires 
by a hwricane, which thaw diver ther Houſes, to 
up the trees and plams by thor mmm, and almnſt mie 
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Ifland barbour, an the wack fille —̃ called: 
from five little flands hat Hhruntfirweffaft; M. uhr 
harbour, due north from the former, 2nd about: tw 
{miles from it by land, & akinfaidinbittiabour which 
s really the beſt in the iſland}, year ffantyy har n= 
prog; the fecpelt taff whheth is at the fourh- 
weſt end. This harbour is dnn nor only by for 
at the mouth of St. Jabs mer unmet witty fourteen: 
guns, but by ſeven other hmm mie for the: defence 
of fo Fh habear isde- 


landing-larrs. 
fended by Fort Charles anfl Mil r. . 


Engliſh harbour and Carlifle bah. 
The climate is here hoterthan'tiur af Harders. and 
very ſubje& to hurricanes. Tiieffolln aunt much 
of it overgrown with wood: the ia Has alſo Surfer 
fprings, and not fo much A fingit lmooak,, oo tharns 
chief dependence far fruſm water is wiiar: fails: fromthe 
clouds, om pw 4 
treſſed for want of it: yet, munviitifiacing | 
2 — 


conveniences, it is a thriving 
T 


Caribbee Iſlands, 5 


ſugar fetched eighteen or nineteen fi — 


ters have ſince F 5 


muſcovado fugar is maite ht im any aft = 
This eb tthnefianlizmans, 2D | 
uces, one year with anather, if tfimfimd ng 


heads of ſugar. They plant hut linien, bur wir 
they do plant is better than whutt itt wars fromentyc. 

The ifland has mare weniten tian any u af thi 
Caribbee Iſlands, and has » confiitenttite mimiter: of black 
cattle and fowl, with moit uf theanmul omar tht 
other iſlands. | 
Antigua is divided imo five gifs, aut tas he 
following ſmall rowns; namely, an tt acrtiwettgat. 
is St. John's town, the capital, wii is a= f 
A untl H atom 


Wen, 
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fide are Falmouth, Parharn, 
—ů— the ITO 


planted 2 colony there about the year 


>. - 


care of colonel Chriſtopher Cee the ee 


planting à good part of it, made this iſland the fear of his 
government, when he was captain-general of all the Lee- 


1 E 


16363 bir the fit grant of this inland fromm crown- 
appears to have been made by king Charles II. about the 
year 1603, to Wilham lord Willoughby of Parham, who — 2 mr. 
ear 1666; he was made | twenty-five miles 
of the Caribbee Iffands , and loft tis Tife che 
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ward Iflands. TONE gp Ak muſk; 


y by a terrible 


: hurricane, and alſo by another in 1689 when molt of 


the houſes, fugar-works, and wind-mills were thrown 
down. i the Free, carne icky in tk pore in 
league with the French, e 

and landed more than once in 

time; but after killing a few of 

Eved) di” n e retired. Te nat, who 
turn for theſe vifits from the friends of the French, ſeat 
three hundred rhen to Marigalante, drove the French in- 
habitants into the woods, burnt their town, nailed up 
their guns, detrioliſhed their fort, fort, and brought away the 


plunder they had obtained. This illand had afterwards | 1 


frequent quarrels with the governors, and at length, in 
r oc- 
iſco a plot by which the negroes 
— ch 8 a whe 1 It was to 
have been put in execution on the eleventh of that 
month, the anniverſary of his late majeſty's corotation, 
when the uſually treats the gentlemen and ladies 
of the whole iſland with a ball, which happening then to 


be poſtponed to the thirtieth, on account of the death of 


the governor's ſon at St. Chriſtopher's, proved the pre- 
ſervation of their lives. The chief negrocs in the plot 
were three perſons named Court, Tomboy, and Hercules, 


. ——— Gn. 
The ch m forme: with: thoſe of the 

bree and trade. Its chief pro- 
duce ĩs i 


indien, gr rer whick uſed to be 
to Great Bi... e, ke ee, 


ſugar, whack = fad rue is he fo fine 25 thar of ant 
agg — — 


| This is, i hat; 2 well planted land, y much 
frequented by ., thou it — 2 
2nd has no phce tht l called z haven; fo 
that on the approach «f 2 hurricane fuck ſhips that hap- 


who belonged to three different planters. The firſt of | pen to be an the caſt r=abilged wpurto ſex, and with all 


them was to have been king, and the other two his ge- 
nerals. During the irterided ball 'gun-powder was to 
have been conveyed into the cellar in order to blow up 
the houſe. At the fame time Court and his two generals 
were to Head a party of four hundred men each, one from 


the eaſt end of St. John's Town, and the two others 


from Otter's and Morzan's paſtures, all armed with cut- 
Eſies, to fall on all the white people, women and chil- 
dren, in the town, at the fame time that the houſe blew 
up, which was to have been a general ſignal to other 


parts of the iſtand, to be conveyed throughout the whole | 


by fires lighted up on certain eminences. Ihe neproes 
of the ſeveral plantations were then to riſe and deftroy 
all the whites in their reſpective diftnas, and to make 
themZlves maſters of the whole ifland. But the three 
nezroes above-mentioned being ſuſpected, on account of 
their former crimes, were taken up, and evidence being | 
daily brought againſt them, were convicted on the nine- 


teeth of October; and on the next day Court and his ing 


two generals were carried to the place of execution. 
————— after being expoſed 


1 
| been 


cibbets and ſtarved. to death, one of ubm Brel che 
Gays and nine ni tvithout ſuſtenance; after which 
poles, and their bodies 


pciiile cp W K. Chritopher's or 

No ferriement rü — cone. 
1632, when IE. the firft governor of 
here. —— 


St. Clrifiopher's, Ze 
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neg. pariſh-churches 
lined with cedar, p amd pews arc allo of that 
and other fore: fcemed Emiz of wand. 
In 1668, ben the Fam Raf mike 
attacked dis lznd wh z confarrzbleforce under M. de 
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Cannon, a great mumiber aff nexms ane cart] 
governur, with above = ami} 
of war.” Tb 
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_ cur maps; but the Spaniards 
1 It is feated in the fif- 
8 and in the 
leagues from each. This dland extends about thirteen | 
1 
ar as much over in its broadeſt part. 

Dominica is divided into the Cabes- Terra and Baſſe- 
e The 
_ fail = good, and the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees 
| In the world; and, according to fome authors, it is one 
" of the beff of the Caribber Hands, on account of its fruit- 
ful yallics, large plains, and fine rivulcts. It is watered by 
_ ſeveral mers 


ra, bananas, and the fincit figs. 
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Here are great numbers of ring-doves, ad 
ortolans, The inhabiants breed hogs Longs, ey 


former forts of wild deſcended from | ty 
= 72 * a | mile from the fort, they decoyed 


fach 25 were firſt brought from France and Spain. 
driven cut of the ocher ilamia by the Europeans, CS | 


here moſt numerous. The French having frequente: 
are faid to be beſt beloved by 


ble them in time of war to cut off the communication | 
: however, | 


expects by PEACE. 

The ifland of St. Lucia received its name from its being 

diſcovered on the day dedicated to the virgin martyr St. 

Luca. It is fituated in the thirteenth dep hap fe | al 

minutes nocth Etitude, and in the ſixty- firſt 
about ſouth of 

and north Soo roy bogs ney gn 

"the nocth-wel of Barbadoes, which, it is fad, many. be 

from thence in 2 clear St. Lucia is 

three miles in by ag, 05 in breadth. Ic bas 


* con goed ads well watered with rivers. 
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minica, ſome of the. Caribeans of that illan 
I, be 2 French ſhip, from er | ing a flag 
4 nation, went aboard with their fi uit. . and drinking 


[pur in_icons, and told for flayes. 


4 chief, which obliged 


per for food, and cured tobacco. As Ro 


him. That la Riviere mi 


abounding with fiſh, and produces mandioca, | 


by 
precautions not 0 hr 
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by the Caribbeans, / who were exaſprrated_ 2pai 
= for. an veſſe] being becalmed before ] 


d, thinking | 


freely - 
-of brandy, the maſter hoiſted his fails. The Caribbeans Ty 5 
ſuſpecting his defign, endeaudured to recover their canoes ; 
but being hindered, leaped over-board and ſwam to the 
Hand, except two whom the villainous maſter of the veſſel 
Thoſe who eicapeg 
of this treachery to the natives of Marti 

— St. Vincent, they maſſacred the Engliſh at Barbadoes, 5 
Antigua, and others 5 the new ſettlements; then c 
| to St. Lucia in the night-time, furprized che Epglifh in 
their beds, killed the governot and mot of the inhabitants, 
| plundered their ware-houſes, burnt their habitations, - 
 deftroyed their proviſions, and in ſhort did incredible mib 
thoſe who eſcaped to fly to Mont- 
ferrat. This affair ſo terrified the Engliſh, that they 
Dre over all thoughts of TE again in the iſland. 

In 1644 M. de Parqu vernor of Martinico, ſent | 
Abos men from 0 a, under M. de Rouſfelan, 


ho took poſſeſſion of the iſland, erected a fort, which 
- | he fortified with cannon and pateraroes, encompaſſed 


it with a paliſado and goodditches, and raiſed a fine ) babi- 
tation near it, where the French planted ve apr pro- 

uſſelan was well 
beloved by the natives, on account of his marrying one of 


their women, the French enjoyed a perfect tranquillity 


till the year 1654, when he died, and was ſucceeded by 
ba Riviere, who expecting to live with the natives upon 
as good terms as his predeceſſor, erected a fine habitation, 
where he had not lived long with his family, befure the 
Caribeans formed the barbarous: deſign of allaffinating | 
not ſuſpect their deſign, they 


paid him ſeveral viſits, in order to fell him fruit; after 


they one day came in great numbers to his houſe, 
where he gave them a friendly reception and plenty of 
liquor; but, while he ſuſpected nothing, they treache- 
roully murdered him with ten of his men, and, after 
plundering his houſe, carried off his wite, two of his 
and a negro I. Has | 

He was ſucceed 


Haquet, who took all proper 
2 by the Caribbeans, yet. 
could not efcape the ſnares they laid for him; for in 
1655, on the pretence of ſelling him a conſiderable quan- 
of turtle, which had leſt upon a hill not half a 
him thither, with only 
three ſoldiers to attend him; and, while they amuſed the 
foldiers, threw him from the hill into the ſea: yet not 
being much hurt he got ſafe to land, through a ſhower of 
arrows, and taking out one of his pocket piſtols, they 
were fo frighted that they fell on the ground. He ſeized 
that opportunity to eſcape to the fort, but juſt before he 
reached it, one of them ſhot him in the flank with an 
arrow, and he dicd three days after. M. Parquet, the 
governor of Martinico, ſent Mi. le Breton to ſucceed him, 
who having been formerly his lady's footman, the garriſon 
reſolved to aſſaſſinate him; and ane of them ſhooting at 
near 8 he was ichcat the fort, le Breton thought it 
to take ſhelter in the woods, where not being | 
- 5 they were in fear of being called to an 
es for their crime, they therefore ſtripping the fort 
and the governor's houſe, ſeized a veſſel i in the toad, and 
eſcaped to the Spaniards. 
Eleven days after a French veſſel 88 by and finding 
the colony gone, but the guns, pateraroes, and apartments 
in good condition, the captain left four of his ſeamen 
there, with ammunition and proviſions, to keep the fort; 


In] and as he was ſetting ſail M. le Breton made a ſignal to him 


from an eminence, on which he was received on board 

his veſſel, and another garriſon was ſoon after ſent. | 
In 1663 the Engliſh purchaſed this iſland from the na- 
tives, by 'a treaty concluded with the, Indians by Mr. 
Warner, the fon of Sir Thomas by a Caribbean woman; 
and the Engliſh ſending a conſiderable force in 1664, 
had the fort oy to them, without reſiſtance, on con- 
dition that the French governor, with the garriſon, can- 


non, arms, and . ſhould be ſent to Martinico. 
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three minutes north latitude, and from'the Gfry-eighoh 
degree forty-nine minutes three quarters to the fifty-mnth 
degree two minutes and à half weſt longitude from Lon- 
den; frretching in its greateſt length from Goulding's- 
green, in St. Lucy's patiſh, to Ananias- point, in Chriſt- 
church pariſh, eng Lennon and-its | 
breadth from Kirtrige's-poitit, in St. Philip's pafiſly to 4 
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Fs pariſh, thirteen miles three quirters, 
aud the” circumference of the whole iſland from fore of 
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Is firſt appearance to the. ſea eaſtwurd is ſome what 
fly,” but to the fouth-weſt and the north-weſt is more 
Ede ſurface” in general _appeits covered with an 
agreeable verdure, variegated with lofty trees, and large 

ines, affording many beautiful proſpects. The 


> it | higheſt part of the'iffand is a rocky cliff, "whoſe perpen- 
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| dom claudy; and from the total abfence of hail, froſt, 


or ſnow, it is never liable to thoſe many and ſudden vi- 


| eiffitiides fo common in the climates more to the ſouth- 


ward and northward' of the tropics. The air is in general 
very healchy, which is chiefly owing to the regularity of 
the trade-winds, and to its having neither bogs nor 
marſhes, in which the ſtagnated waters being exhaled to 
vapours might prove pernicious ; nor large foreſts, which 
not nly obſtruct the paſſage of the winds, but generate 
2 moift' air, cauſed by the great quantity of vapours 


2 R 
which perſpire through” the leaves, as well as from the 
lands is chiefly black, In ſhal- 


ſhaded moiſt foil. _ 
The foil in the low deep black, In ſh 
lotrer parts ſomewhat reddiſh, on the hills frequently of 
a whitifh, chalky, and marly nature, and near the ſea it 
is gen ſandy. By this variety Providence has wiſely 
adapted different foils to the different nature of the ſeve- 
ral kinds of trees, ſhrubs, and plants. Where the ſoil is 
black, as it imbibes the rays of the ſun, and reflects few 
or none, the circumambient air is there not near ſo hot, 
2s where the ſoil is ſandy or gravelly. As the fertility 
of this, as well as others of the Welt India iſlands, de- 
pends upon ſeaſonable rains, a long chain of hills, inter- 
fperſed with deep vallies, ate providentially ſituated to the 
eaftward of ſome parts of the iſland, to intercept the 
clouds and vapours. Hence that part of the iſland called 
The Thickets, in St. Philip's parifh, being low land, 
aud having no hills nor high cliffs to the eaſtward to 
any refiftance to theſe clouds, is often ſcorched with 
t, when the middle and more billy parts of the 
Hands are repleniſhed with rain. | | 
It ſometimes happens that large pieces of ground planted 
with canes, and even land with plantain and banana trees 
upon it, have flid down. to the vallies from the 
; of the hills. This happens in very rainy ſeaſons; 
for as the foil upon theſe hills is commonly not above 
cight or nine inches deep, and of an oozy and ſopy nature 
anderneath, it eaſily ſeparates from the next immediate 
tratum, which is of a ſlippery chalk, flat ſtones, or 
When the ſoil flides in large pieces, its 
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motion is leſs violent than when it is confined in narrow 
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-2 Jong ume, 3 
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within an 3 of very 8 you == 1 * 3 | 

= whete the. light of is. admitted 3 
* roof, Oh” We welt Bds of the. less 2 


the Wd of the care, which. is 2 2 


Upon your fitſt entrance into it the light of — E 
to grow weak, and proves but an uncenam pantie, | 


Twen rds farther it appears no ftranger nur 2 — | 
S of a flak in a dull hazy night, and! a | 
few ſteps more envelo you in total darknefs. * 3 
cc hence, with the taace of « cantle ant Tomo. | = SECT. XX. 
<< ſays the learned and teverend Mr. Hughes, from wit | LY 
cc we have taken this account, I began 1 Of die Hale 2 edi of Mir kndies: Sewn ae | 
tc tour; and, ſoon after my entrance, ö the Paim-Oil Tree, the Burgamat Tree, the 
<« left hand, "to take a view of what is cala "the Doy| —————̃ —— Long 
tc cave, This has on top and roaf cromiinl win dir Am are deferibed the Surizam Spur. and a par- 
< innumerable | icicles hanging diommnaniks. | 66 T 
1 | 
<< thick ſet with them, eſpecially where fbr mas 2 
<« cavity: there they grow from the upper to the um 
<c ſhelves of the rocks, like ſo many baluftrailes, dun 
“ more in number, irregular, and ſometimes an tan ar | 
ee three diviſions. The next remarkable im whit 
« ſubterraneous apartments is the Wet cave, wituch, mar 
its firſt ſeparation from the Dry alicady dcloriball, ws 
e very ſpacious and lofty ; but irs bottom much fm, 
« and torn up by the repeated torrents of rain, hir in 
vet ſeaſons run through it. Soon after our 
<« it, we were agreeably ſurpriaed with the mmm 
40 of * bas nj Fm, which a little farther we um 2 
<« conſiderable ſpring of the moſt tranſparent water, u- ther appears, 
© ing from a large Fr ected rock, or rather the ampend- || flaye;, amd} the infide filled with a white kernel. 
© ing fide of CO rave The roof near this plane is . The =wce reſembles that of the orange, but 
_ < markably pitted with ſeveral holes, repreſenting hall || thr fruit is fomewhar larger ; it bas, —_— very little 
% cones, of diameters from nine to twenty in, ; tut || juin, 
* theit greateſt depth did not exceed um. 
«© Theſe holes probably owe their origin to 3 
<< icicles which formerly hung from them, 
< broken off by ſome convulſions of the carth. "The 
<< ſpring here made a ſmall baſon ar bath: and |: 
* from henceforward the cave gradually hf nn | 
de height and breadth, and the icicles hanging fam whe || img 
«© top and irregular ſides were more in number, butt lf — eaganc — 
« in magnitude. Here I began to want air, and at lat — —— wer hes the 
ce the paſſage became ſo narrow and low, that 1 was tun, leaves, and flowers, like thoſe of the orange. 
* obliged to ſtoop much, and the icicles were W the 
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ot forbear mentioning 2 . 
Combat with that voracious animal 


Beanis, commander of the York Merchant, ar 
as 1 8 
< cd the Eft part of his lading, which was coals, the 
< {lors, who had bern employed in that dirty 1 1 
« ventures into the fea to waſh themſelves; there they had 


= ſhark making towards them, and gave them notice of 
< their danger; upon which they ſuam back and reach- 
<< cd the boat, all but one; him the monſter overtook 
< almoſt within reach of the oars, and priping him by 
< rhe ſmall of the back, his devouring jaws foon cut him 
* afander, r 


& the derek —— 
4 of all ſuch Crave as glg an 
<< union and of fouls. he ſaw the ſevered 
< rrunk of his friend, it was with an horror and emotion 
* too great for words to paint. During this affecting 
< ſcrac the infaciable ſhark was ſeen traverſing the 


<< bloody ſurface in ſearch after the remaigder of his prey; 
< the reit of rhe crew themſelves happy in being 
<< on board, he alone 


* reach of the Fired at the fight, and vowing 
<< that he would the devourer difgorge, jor be ſwal- 
* lowed bimifclf in the fame grave, he Annes into the 


<< drep, med with 2 knife. The ſhark 
<< no oner ſaw him, but he made furiouſly towards him; 


 * both equally cager, the one of his prey, the other of | br 


*rexenge. The moment the ſhark opened his rapacious 
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ine 1 . K twelve huodred cen. 1 
el the Royal regiment of foot guarils. There is here 
ut d college founded and well endowed. by the liberality of 

ie in |: that great man colonel Chriſtopher Codtington, who was. 
5 ol a native of this inland, and. was difti at 
| : number of amiable and uſcful 1 The town 
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alles, the | for their clergy, 
is the religion eſtabliſhed here as it is in the other iſlands; 


ek arms, 
with thi een . 


of. the PRE St. Michael | 
a * — F Se: Michael, 


precincł r contain e DR of Sr. Andrew and. 
Sc. Jak. 

bn he wi Sealy he pip Lucy. 

capital, is reckoned the. fineſt and 


the LSE — Hands, It is feated in the 
fcuth-weft part, in the thirteenth d north Jatitude, 
ard in the fixticrh degree weft longitude, and! was at firſt 


called St. Michael's, from the awe. of its church ; but 
received us preſent denomination from a bridge. erected 
orez the waters, that after fains flow from the neigh- 
douring marſhes. Ir is ſituated in the innermoſt part of 
Carlifle-bay, which is large enough to contain five hun- 
ered ſhips. "The houſes, which are of brick and. ſtone, 
are lofty, and amount to about twelve hundred; they o 
dere glazcd windows, and many of them are ſaſhed : the 
ſtreets are broad, and one of: them, named. Cheapſide, 
has the rents 2s dear as thaſe of the houſes of Cheapſide 
in London. The whazfs and quays are very neat and 
convenĩent, defended by ſeveral forts. The firſt to the 
welt is James fort, which is mounted with eighteen guns.: 
the next to this is Willoughby's, built on a ſmall neck of 
Lad that runs out into the ſea, and is mounted with 
twenty guns - there are three batteries between this and 
Nerdham's fort, which is alſo mounted with twenty 
2 Above Nerdham , and more within land, is the 
opal cĩtadei called St. Anpe's... Charles fort is baile an 
Necdham*s-point, and lies out in the fea to the wind- 
ward of the bay and town. From this a platform runs 
to Ormone's fort. Oa the cat fide of the town is a (mall 
fort of eight guns, and 2 built of one, where 
the powder and ftores of the Hand are kept under a ſtron 
guard. In fhorr, this is both the ffromgeſt and rich 
wwn in all the Caribbees ; r 
ing generally as well furniſhed as choſe in London 
T he church, which is as large as man y of gur ehe- 
drale, has” = noble organ, 4 Hood ring; of dels, 3 and 2 
| 102 


ſicketable Thus: TI 


nter - own. cftaVliſtiment, which is very confiderable, with great 


'Fhe 


credit. governor's place i is ebe at leaſt five thou 
And Pounds 3 


year, and the reſt of the officers have con- 
provide very handſomely 
; who ate of the church of England, which 


aud here are very few Diſſeaters. There is in general | 
x greater appearance of order and than in any 
other cofony in the Welt Indies; and there is no place 


comparable to Barbadoes, in the number” of the people, : 
s and = 


batteries. All freemen here are abliged 


veniencies which reſult roch both. 


litia, and has generally 2 regi 
though it'is ſetdom com YER 


the cultivation of the ſoil, and thoſe el 


The ifland can raiſe five thouſand men of f its own = 
imcnt of lar troops, 
It is Fond nature all 
along the windward* ſhore” by rocks and ſhoals; fo that 
near two-thirds of that coaft is utterly inacceffible. On 
che lecward fide it has good harbours; but the whole 
| <vaſt is 3 by a line of ſeveral mũles in length, de- 
fended b y twenty-two caſtles and forts, and rwenty-fix 
to enter them 
ſelves In the regiment of their own diſtrict, and there is 2 
lam obliging all perſons who deſign to leave the ifland to 
give notice of i it, at the ſeeretary”s office, three weeks be- 
fore their departure. 

The number of inhabitants gr gas at preſent to about 
twenty-five thouſand whites, near eighty thouſand 
negroes; and there are ſhipped from hence above twenty- 
five thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, valued at taree hundred 
thouſand pounds; beſides rum, molaſſes, cotton, ginger 
and atoes: an immenſe peopling and produce for a coun- 
that does not contain above a hundred thouſand acres 

A 

The inhabitants of Barbadoes trade with New Eng- 
land, Carolina, Fenſylvania, New Tork, and Virginia, 
for jumber, bread,” flour,” Indian corn, rice, tobacco, 
ſalt beef and pork, filh, pole, 3 and other proriſions; with 
Guinea for negroes; with Madeira for wine; with Ter- 
cera and Fayal for wine ane brandy; with the illes of 
May and Curaſſou for ſalt; and with Ireland for beef and 
pork. The other ' goods which import from Great 
Britain and Ireland are Oſnabrugs, which are the chief 


wear bf their ſervants and flaves; linen of all forts; witti 


broad cloth and ktrfeys for the planters, their overſcers, 
and families; filks and ſtuffs far their ladies and houſiald 
ſervants; red caps for their ſlaves of both ſexes; ſtockings 
and ſhoes of al ſorts ; loves and bats; miltin Ware 


and perukes; laces for linen, woollen, and filks; ſtrong 
beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, and cherte . 
iron ware, as ſaws, files, axcs, hatchets, cbifſe!s, adzes, 
-| hoes,” mattocks,- gouges, plaries, Augers, nails; lead, 
powder, and ſhot; braſs and copper wares; all forts of 
| India goods and toys, coals, and pant 


tiles. 


Fhbe voyage is commonly five or fix weeks outward- 
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wy 858 where not guarded With big cliffs” overflowed its. 
banks abeve an hundred yards, and during the'duy-lighe- 
r. | nothing” hs to he een 5 tx iff lpeQzcte &f "almoſt 
| univerſal ruin, NN on ws; uſhered in 
CCC 

a of 2 0 nd, rain, thugder, and lightnin 
ud he exe ant Jeg ares J fn 125 TE which "row with 2 e FRE be ben, ag 
Kaub, with wide reading tops, that with its wſtaF Hhort-livet® "Aaſhes, but I wo he 

in the nece work of cleaning t e ground 2 2 seng over the fufface earth, 48 We Unt- 
ficulty that muſt have ſubdued any ordinary p e. ing to the upper regions. 2 The | next x morning, When the 
And eren when they had tolerably cleared ay | ſpot, form was abated, the whole ind, 9 Aut har, 
the ſitſt praduce. ĩt elde for their ſubſi ſtence, probably afforded & lively bite terri of the tefith Egyptian 
for traut of. the ſerd in 2 foil, was o ie plague ;' 4 for there was ſcarce, 3 bool oy: Mette one 
| and ordinary, at th e dead in i , or in general" : Nag of Worle. Se- 


invincible courage, and a firmneſs Fees cannot g fake 
ntly commended, could have carried them t 


gements they met with in the noble work of oy | 


tivating and peopling a deſerted 
by degrees. things wore 2 more z 

4 trees yielded fuſtic for z cotton and indigo 
were found to agree well with the bn: tobacco then be- 


ee e 


coming faſhionable in England, anſwered tolerably; and 


the country gradually began to ſubmit to culture, and to 
lay aſide its ſavage appearance. 

"This happy change, and the ſtorm that ſome time after 
began to gather in England, encouraged many to go 
over; but flill the colony received no encouragement | 
from the government, which at that time underſtood the 


advantages of colonies but little; and the court took no 


8 this iland than to grant it to the earl of 
arliſle, which proved of no adv: to the ſertlement. | 
However, as this colony had the hardieſt breeding, and 
the moſt laborious infancy of any of our ſettlements in 
this part of America, fo it was far ſtronger, and grew 
with greater ſpeed, even to a that ſeems incre- 
dible ; for in this {mall iſland, in the 
was little more than twenty years after its firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, it contained upwards of hfty thouſand whites of 
all ages and ſexes, with a much greater number of blacks 
M ee flaves. The former of theſe flaves they bo 
bs the latter they 2 by the moſt baſe 2 
nourable methods; 
people, without any pretence, in the neighbourin 
illands, and carried them into ſlavery: a practice which | 
rendered the Caribbee Indians their moft inveterate 


enemies. 
The ſmall iſland of Barbadoes, peopled by upwards of | 


5 


a hundred thouſand ſouls, was not above half of it 
cultivated, nor _ the indufir of inhabitants at a 
before the period juſt mentioned they 


of making ſugar; 1 this enlarging the 


ſphere of their trade, they grew e rich and 
numerous. | 
about this time in | 


T 


The government in England 
the hands of Cromwell; confined the trade of Barbadoes 
to the mother coun for before it had been entirely 


managed by the Dutch. The feverity with which the 


1650, which: 


for they ſeized upon thoſe pat card 


| iffand has been upon the decline. 


— hd 


— there were * Eſcaped ol with the lof 
of ſwine relation, friend, or;acquaittance, © © * 
This dreadful eatamity happened in the Merida "my 
this ſettlement when their Whites were computed to be 
much more than Hfty d, and theit flayes were 
increaſed to upwards of a hundr red th thouſand of all kinds. 
They Empleired four hundred fail of ſhips, ane with an- 
other of a hundred and fifty tons, iti their trade. Their 
annual produce 128 of ſugar, indigo, ginger, ex- 
ported co 12 Fe . amounted to upwards ef three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds, and their circulating caſh. 
at home was two hundred thouſand. Perhaps no coun- 
try in the world was ever peopled in the ſame proportion; 
nor has land of the ſame dimenſions which produces any 
thing like the ſame profits. But ſince that time the 
The growth of - 
French ſugar iflands, and the ſettlement of Antigua, 8 
ang | Chriſtophet's, Nevis, and Montſertat, as well as oY 
greater eſtabliſhment in Jamaica, have drawn away 2 vaſt 
number of the people. A terrible contagion attacked 
the iſland in the year 16923 it raged like a peftilence ; 
twenty have died in a day in their principal town, and all 
parts of the ifland ſuffered in proportion. This fickneſs 
continued, with ſome abatements, for feveral years, 
and is Tald to have fendered the climate leſs healthful 
than it was before. At the ſame time with this diſtem- 
per war raged; and the Barbadlans, who raiſed a good 
number of men, loſt many of them in fruitleſs expedi- 
tions agaihft the French iſlands. All theſe cauſes contri- 
buted to reduce the number” and opulence bf this cele- 
brated iſland ; but it is only in compariſon with itſelf, 
that it can be conſidered in any other than in the moſt 


e condition, even at this day. 
SECT, XXIII. 


0 Tanacy, or Ton ace, 


bas Ci tuation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Produce, 22 its 
valuable Spices, an Account of its Animals, and 4 1 
Hifory of its laune Revolutions. 


ABAGO, the mod eaſterly of all the Caribhee 


ny 18 ſeated-i in the eleventh degree ten _—_— 
nort 


= | different part of the iſland now calle X 
of Courland. Sh. e e 


in plenty upon this iſland ; and the marmalade made of its 
guavas is inferior to none. Plantanes grow here of an 


cocoa-nut, 


treating of Aſia, 


ing. pomkins, 
Sourds, likewide thrive here. The inhabitants have alſo 
potatoes, yams, callavz-roor, amons, carrots, parſnips, 
Hotſes, cows, afſts, ſherp, deer, goats, and rabbits, | 
Were probably introduced by the Courlanders and Dutch, 
and their breed ae ftill to be found on the ifland. Here 
are alſo the pickery, which 


does not appear that the Spaniards ever made any ſettle- 
upen it. At length, im 1628, William, earl of | 
Pembroke, obtained a grant of this ind from king 


1 705 
T but dying ſoan. after, the deſign, ef peopling i 
io, this 59d, that up 


Tacks Bang op, as thy 


1654, 


sf our fome ſhips, 
ſed ag. 2s . 
oppoled, took p on öf a 
Rock 


now called 


«rw 


bert de Beveren as governor. The new governor called 


the town his countryman had built, Lampſinburg ; and 
gave the ſame name to the harbour, and allo to a regular 
fortreſs he erected at the ſame time. He likewiſe built 
Fort Beveren ; and befides raiſing ſeveral other forts for 
the ſecurity of the colony, laid the foundation of a new 


|; | town, which he intended to call New Fleſhing. Mean 


while the planters proceeded with great ſpirit ; they laid 
out cacao walks, which ſerved equally the purpoſes of 
beauty and profit; erected indigo-works and ſugar-mills ; 
and Tobago ſeemed as if it would ſoon rival the moſt 
flouriſhing of the Engliſh Weſt-India fettlements. 
The duke of Courland, being at length reſtored to his 
liberty by the treaty of Qlivia, demanded of the States Ge- 
neral the reſtoration of his fort on the iſland of Tobago; 
but not meeting with any ſucceſs, be applied to Charles II. 
king of England, who granted to him that iſland, on con- 
ſideration of certain ſervices reſerved to the crown of Great 
Britain; this only ſerved to put the Dutch at Tobago on 
their guard: but ſoon after, in the firſt Dutch war, the 
Englith privateers deſtroyed the Dutch forts and colony of 
Tobago; however, in the ſucceeding war carried on by 


the French and Dutch againft and, the Engliſh 
were, in their turn, ae es of the ifland, and the 
Dutch reinſtated in it. It af 


terwards ſerved as a rendez- 
vous for the combined fleets of the two nations, who by 
this means did prodigious damage to the Engliſh trade ; 


but before the end of the war, Sir John Harman attacked 


| joint ſquadrons, and totally deſtroyed 


and defeated their a 
the remains of that of France. The Dutch, however, 


after the defeat of their fleet, and that of their allies, not 


only kept poſſeſſion of Tobago, but in five years time 
fortified it with three ſtrong forts, and a numerous ar- 
tillery ; ſo that it. was conſidered as impregnable ; yet Sir 
Tobias Bridges, in 1673, made a deſcent upon the iſſand, 
which he not only „ but carried away four hun- 


dred of the inhabitants priſoners. 
The peace which took place the next year between the 


Engliſh and Dutch, left the latter once more in poſſ:ſ- 
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"Avid, me eng pb propos ir ig 
the pu 
the land; bac e never carried 7 


fapding | this, the . de Caylus, go 
French ande, ſen wen to fo 


t troops and men 
it but the Britiſh court warmly. rer 
Sour af France, againſt fo majileft "2 yiol | 
Ahn toes and the ferrlement 1. be dee e In 
this ſtate it remained till the definitive treaty of Fen- 
tainbleau, by which Tobago was ceded to Great Britain; 
home reno + ont government of it was giren by his pre- 
to Sieg Melvil, and meafures taken To 


d in ſhares, and people the Country. _ 
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e oi : SE CT. XXIV. 
Ofc GrAxapa, and the GRAXADILLAS, or Gx AN AES. 


J Deſcription © Grenada, tr Granada, and of the fauler 
3 Extent, Produce, and H 


HE chief of theſe iflands, 5557 Gen Se. 
| nada, is fituated in the twelfth degree north Eu 

tude, and in the fixty-firft de minutes welt 

longitude. It is the laſt of the Windward Caribbees, and 
nes thirty leagues north of New Andalufia, on the c 
tinent. It is faid to be about thirty miles in in 
ſome places fifteen i in breadth, and about fixty-fix i in cir- 
cumference. 

Granada and the Granadines produce very fine timber ; 
the latin tree, which grows here, has a tall body, and irs 
leaves, when tied together, ſerve as thatch for bones; 
n that its ſoil is fit for producing 
fugar, tobacco, and indigo; and upon the whole it car- 
ries with it all the of becoming as flouriſh- 

Z K Fac eg Swan 

5. 

A lake on the top of a high hill in the middle of the 
HMand ſupplies it with ſtreams of freſh water, which ren- 
der the ſoil extremely fertile, and it abounds with wild 
game; among the fowl are wood-pigeons, thrufhes, and 
Parrots 3 mie the fiſh are cels, — * 
ih. > 


+ Several bays and harbours lie round the iſland, fom= of 

which might be fortified to great advantage; fo that 5 * 25 
very convenient for ſhipping, and has the of 
not being ſubje& to hurricanes. The chief port, called 
Lewis, is on the weſt fade, in the middle of a "bay, 


with a ſandy bottom; and it is ſaid that a | 
from three hundred to four hundred tons may ride ſccure 


from ſtorms, and that a hundred ſhips of a thouſand tons | 
each may be moored in the harbour: beſides, a large 
round . which is parted from it by a bank of "ag 
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SYSTEM or EEUCRAPFPHEY. 
; the | If cur” rhibugh would contain” s conflerable number of 


by the French; but was never fully ſetrled. In the 


baths... 
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was Fenewed, and they killed many of their enemies; o 


the mem, but the women and children; and bbewi 4x 
fire ro their Canoes, Wo ent off all communication between 
ad day ron and not the 


Carnbbecs. 
the Caxbbecs Mill Se 


- Theſe barbarities 
acaintt the French — — 
at .lait obliged 


cncmixs, and- by their oppoſition 
to deſiſt from bi of peopling the fand, 
His 


in which he fo;d ts the count de Cerulac in 
1 thirty thouſand crowns. The ccunt ſent thither 

2s governo a perſon of brutal manners, who by his be- 
bio made the better fort of the French abandon it; 
and foom afrer he was ſhot by thoſe that remained. In 
1664 there remained no more than 2 bunked and ity | 


ö yer be fold it to the French 


Wei India company for 2 hundred thouſand crowns : but 


im 1674 they were obliged to ſurrender all OY 


it tu the kung. 
Afecs his the ified cuntunnt to be inhabited 


war, when: Granada was reduced by the Engliſh, the 
French inhabitants, who were not very 
io amazce at the recuttion of Guadzloupe and Martinico, 
Kaff oppofition. An erwards the full property of this 
As Ed rity Shad hw hk; be Gs 
produts 2s Grenada, were conficmed to the crown of 
Great Nin by the definitive wwary of 2763, and are 
now in part fertied by the of Great Britain.  ” 
- — — * of rhe Brita 
dominbons im America; 22 amazing tract of country, much 
improved, and ſtul capable of immenſe improvements. 
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With reſpect to the W and the wild animals, 
they are, in general, the ſame as thoſe we have deſcribed 
in treating of Virgin, and the other Britiſh plantations. 
The Miſhppi, with the many ſmaller rivers. that water 
this. country, abound with -a variety of fiſh ; but their 
banks are much infeſted with alligators, and ſnakes of a 
very large ſize; 28 the air of the low-lands, near the ri- 
vers, is with muſketoess . 
The iſle of Orleans, at the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, 
is a very beautiful and fertile ſpot of ground, on which 
the French had a conſiderable city, named New Or- 
leans, which is the capital, and indeed the only city of 
Louifiana. It is fortified in 2 regular manner, and ac- 
cording to ſame French authors, has about fix hundred 
handſame houſes, and five pariſh churches ; with ſtraight 
and handfome ftreets, that croſs. each other at right 

: but the buildings are chiefly of wood, and not 
remarkable for their . tl F . 
The n 2485 other 1 in the coun- 
ry, and were ſuppoſed by major Rogers, to amount to 
— one dende thouſand iche negroes are alſo very 
numerous; but ſoon after the late peace, all Louiſian | 
was ſold by the French to the Spaniards, to whom it now 
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o 
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belongs. | - | | 
Before we proceed farther, in the deſcription of the 


French colonies, it will give ſome ſatisfaction to the 
reader to know the plan of conduct which France has 
purſued, with regard to his intereſting and important 
ſubject. They ate ſenſible that as the mother country is 
ultimately to receive all the benefits of their labours and 
acquiſitions, the proſperity of their plantations muſt be 
derived from the attention with which they are regarded 
at home: for this reaſon, the plantations are parti 
under the care and inſpection of the council of cm- 
merce, a board compoſed of twelve of the moſt con- 
ſiderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by the deputies 
of all the conſiderable tradi 
who are choſen out of the richeſt and moſt intelligent of 
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cities and towns in France, 
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| WR" PO - 1 7 1 ſhort, 1 a 7 le | 
Noir; and other ordin: theſe unhappy be- 
and ſenſible mixture of humanity 


1 
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— — 
ours,” Rave the common error of working theſe unhappy 
creates manner not ſuitable to their conſtitutions, 
We frilf only add, thit all debts, though contractec 
by the planters in France, are levied with great eaſe; | 
for the proceſs being properly authenticated, is tranſ- 
witted- to America, where it is admitted as proved, and 
levied on the planter's eſtate, of whatever kind it be. 
are- uſe# to make the planter do juftice, the fare ſhall | 
not loſe the beneſit ariſing from the induftry of an uſeful 
member of the ity ; the debt is always levied | 
ts the ſubſtance of the debtor; in fuch a man- of 
ner, that one of the parties is not ſacrificed to the other; the inhabitants, by many 
the creditor is ſatisfied; the debtor ĩs not ruined; and the ſettlement in this land, they had 
ercdir of the colonies is kept up at home, by the ſure me- with kindneſs. ee. 1 
ions, for which we are obliged 
publiſhed, entitled, An Ac- | on themſelves 2 
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count of the European in America, would | French inhabitants; 
doubtleſs be of great uſe, were they to be introduced | pher's, being 
into our colonies, eſpecially the iſlands, where proper 

ions are much wanted, and where they might be 
eaſily rendered conformable to the mode of thoſe royal 
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ee Sen 5 
g Of HisrAxIOoLA, er Sr. Donn cos. 
IE Name, Sitnatim, Extent, Climate, and Produce." A. 
camciſe Account of the Buccaneers, and the Manner in 
which 4 Part of this Im became fubjett tv the French. 
Their Trade; the principal Places in the. Iſland; with a 
nc Account of St. Lewis, and of the Iſle of Vache, or 
| E fhall now proceed to the ifland of Hiſpaniola, | 
W or St. Domingo, which was diſcovered by Co- 
"fambus in bis firft voyage in 1492; and by him called 
5 jofa ; bur afterwards building 2 city, which he 
called Sr. Domingo, in honour of his father Dominic, | 
the name was firſt extended to that quarter, and at length 
the whole . iſland was called St. Domingo, by which 
name it is as well known as by that of Hiſpaniola. 
This iffand, part of which belongs to the Spaniards, | 
is the largeſt of all the Antilles, next to Cuba, it ex- 
c 


mt 0 — 


merics fr heir video 40 ehe, e 
ch gave the — os Buccancers to-the whole 


chat the Spanj 

; — — 
made it a place of rende“. -who hunted the 

cattle found the deſerts left dy the Spahiſti _—_— 

per place for excreiſing their proper profefiions. 

two forts of people Were added: — 

of the French in the Leſſer Antilles; w⁰ο f&inding | how 

much might be gained by ſapplying men who were laviſh 

in their expences, and not very exact i 

and perceiving that no part of America afforded a better 

fort,” paſſed over to the iſland,” and exerciſed the employ- 

mene vf pumers and merchanes. - Theft three docts-of 
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that the Spa- | 
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new ſtrength; ſo that it was with difficul 
niards were able to retain one art of the i 
The French court beheld in .filence the 


theſe people, and whenever complaints were made, they | nu 


difavowed their 3 
found the French in Hiſpaniola numerous, ſtrong, and 
— they owned: them as ſubjets, ſent them a'go+ 

„and regular forces to defend. them in what they 
— the old method of pi was {till eonnived at, 
while the trade of ſkins — and the plantations 
extended. At length the French obtained a legal right by 
the ceſſion which the Spaniards made them of the north- | 
weft part of the iſland, by tue treaty of Ryſwic in 2697, 
the beſt and moſt fertile part; and this is the principal | 
— — the „ an en 


47 PR we — ., from. 
thence to the welt, reaching on the ſouth fide as far 


Cape Morgon; it being two hundted leagues 


more. 


great eneburagoment from France, which in 1726 | 

| bad no Teſs than thonſand whites, and a hundred 
they made ſucty thouſand of 

| of five: hundred weight each; the indigo, was half 
as much in value as the ſugar; they likewiſe exported 

large quantities of cotton, and alſo ſent a conſiderable 
of cacao and ginger to France. Since that time 
have raiſed coffee here to a very great amount, and 


FFF 
2 — ——— : reckons the 

plantations near Cape Francois, the 
rench Hiſpaniola, and which were exported 
ras at _ thouſand tons in ſugar, 
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trade 
the mother=country, wi 


manufactures of France, and for which they re 
their returns in filver;; and this article alone is ſai 
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As en it i. men be C called, thas fees mes | il 


enne, the only French ſettlement on the 
America. It received its name from its. 


molt of mich ue ada. | 


weft ] „and contains about eight thouſand ; 
nnd blacks In re It tis | 
about three hundred 
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nds. 

8 about fx lege tothe nord af of the 
iſle of Vache, and is ſcarce half a mile long, 4 
quarter of a mile over; but the French have bere a fut. 
This iſland is juft high enough nor to be overflow at 
high water. It is ſeparated from Hiſpaniola by a 
not three quarters of a mile in breadth, where ſmall 
ſels ride in deep water cloſe to the ſhore. "There is, 
a drop of freſh water in the iſland, and 
through it immediately as if it were 

| thoſe who live upon it fetch their water 
little river in Hiſpaniola, at the diſtance of a i 
half. In 1737, an hurricane in this little iſland 
a. town with the ground, except the church and 
houſes : ana © i about the fort were alfo 
down; the ſhips that were at anchor under it were 
upon the coaſt, 1 bur ſome vellcks and 
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ferigeian of a Folms, called the Mount of Sulphur, The 


thus called by 


3 14s. Ao. * 
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Il 


Dominica, and forty fourh-ex# of Guadalouye- it was 

diſcovered by Columbus in 1493, who gave it the name 
of his own hip. 3 

This iſland, which = abu foatrem miles from north i | 
fouth, and four from calf un welt, is fall of hills; along | 
the eaſtern ſhore run High rocks, fo grapeadicular, ther | mica, 
oy Co" ny hom 2228 — 
dum tropic birds, 

| | On the fouth-ext 
black rocks; but the weſtern fave is 
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| Hands, 


modore Wright ſailed 'thather fm the 
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om the top of it, 1 } with Kur hundred n men, 

berbage, watered by a 2 » but many 

wirke an pofñble care ani Intiefiry.. | * | ' Fiſk, 

— Mine <FGonmns a ith Teber that the” new ſcetlemeit was 8 Tens 

axe boiling bot. and art fad a ee —_— —— dinal Richlieu, who fent with them four Dominican 
len. in the cums of rare, prvided with fol psd Fon: pope Urban VIII. 


In the Grand Terre arc fewer! iunferits 


matey the | The adventurers. happened to make an unfortunate 
2 and rhe fand, capatiims © — f 1 


1 veſſs | clioice of the place on which = to for the ſoil 
from ſtorms, — — : 5 "art — to Forte: D D' Olive 
may be faſtened. T hat call uhr Grnzr Chl! dE Sac” af- "ne Do Fus difagreet — tue pation of their com 
fords excellent riding for figs aff al H x.. _ and had been puilty of an unpardonable over 

The air is clear ani fabi, n | fig in not” being -provie "with "fuMicient ſores; 2 
tables are the copau tree, fm fr "ins ftir | of Saminmg them, they found tis more left than could 
or oil: the milk ſfhruh, um wie fffirte ae preff æ maintain then frtws months, ot whith the. two chiefs, 
liquor that reſembles ail; am wie ur tree, which dividing them; is welk as the * men and KL 
bears fruit covered with = Il, wirthi wificth 15 2 downy” | Soom 


agreed ro Sparte. 
pulp of à ſaffron eo:our, t Nat z gun wich being The tative, 10 Ear from mere 'diflikce Mi the &@, 


hardened in the ſun, becomes any uhr and! folid,; fo-thar affiſſed them in raifing their hucs, ard not. ohly Furnace, 

the native 'Caribbeans arme i it thr bracefers'and: them with caffava Bread, but * with 125 9 for Fl 6 

— — qr png |barro; cotton, and peaſe;. and fayg bt, then ic 
. ied is ate hits Br perulikt6r| urtle and filh- French pro 


pre ably mage 1 15 5 
this iſland and Dommez, hour is 2 tid of paſſage: ful return för chis kindneſs, nce the Were fe foon after, 


It is called the devil bi, — — plu- | aMidted' with 4 dreadfol_ famine, f which n + wo dicd.: 
mage, and is of the fize of 2 puiler.. Its wings | others tetired' to Sr. Chriſtopher's, and thoſe 25 1e 
are Jong, its legs ſhort, and its firm, which are like thoſe — — reduced to the Bold e neteſſity y of eyour-. 
of 2 duck, have ſtrong claws: its balk is crooked, fflarp, ing even the dead bodies of their e mit "which, 
hard; and in length about an inch and! 2 Ruff: its eyes are eee gfaves.” Mean while 3 ſhip arnving 
large, and ſerve uo diffinpuith ffn, witielh it catches at from! with one hundłed and forty men, Tat 
night in the ſea; but it is maztifie wy Hear tfir Night in the month's e but that 9 5 ſpent the, f amine; 
day- time when firing; fo that theft mird offer ruff upon | and mortality ffill continued. However, by. ſos, means | 
interpoſing objects and full down. After ther filing in | or other, ſume of them lived for near ; but 
the night, they repair to the Diwills Mountain, where” their bodies were reduced to ſuch a' TO ol a e 
they lodge by pairs in helles Nikrmilfhies. They continur | as to he unable to clear the ground, or raiſe either Hoifße, 
there during the months of Oe a November, rho” plants, | roots, or fruit. 
they are ſeen fingly im ether mfg tur all of them | "Amidft theſe cafamiries Du Pleths died, ànd the come, 


diſappear in May, and are memo form agattr till we mand devolved ſolely on D'Olive, whoſe inſagiable ayarice 
ber. The negrocs of the lent fm x peruliar wav wed and cruelty equalled the affliction of the famine, . 


hunting theſe birds with dings an} hawks. Their fcth, D*Slive broke with the natives, numbers of whom. he. 
then cufed of its Shy taſte, is gun ant mmriſking food, maſſacred, as the readieſt means of procuring ſubſi ſten, 821 | 
2nd, during their fenfon, The u N au poor af tie Fhey applird to the Caribbeans of the neighbouring, 


;fland ſubſift upon them. | _ | iflands, who attacking the French, ſuch numbers were. 
The: CITY dn the conſis off Guntaloure contain | cut off, that thoſe who remained " fires. deſerved the 
roctlens arks, land-crabs, ant many kinds of fiffr. name of 2 colony. During this period it appears that 


* bes bees of Guadaloupr == entirely different Foun ſeveral reinforcements were ſent them both from Europe, 
dale of Evrepe; they bring Hank, {mdfler;, and without and St. Chriffopher's; but the French writers teil ug, "that. 
ſtinge. They never ive but an uff eos, and their all their convoys of proviſions miſcarried, Mean while 
wax, which is of = dak fung H AHing tu black, | L'Olire's ambition for command would not even ſuffer 
is too ſoft fer candles, znicamm the Hache. Fheſe | him to entertain the thoughts of reſigning this miſerable; 
bees, inſtesd of making Sms, dinfitt fer honey in colony; and he ſent over 2 Dominican, as his agent to 
ladders of wax, of bout*he fomin amd five off 7 pigronꝰ | the court of France, which was filled with complaints 
egg: but this honey ts fail mexer un framiter,, nor become againſt him, to -ſolicit ſpeedy ſupplies. The Domini- 
of any other corfiſtende than that eff alive ll. can repreſented the coloniſts as rebellious heretics, and 

The iſland is peſtereil witth an met culird 7 rævet, DYOlve. was appointed fole governor of the colony. 
ſnaped like a May bug, f an effeniive fine}, and pre Fh governor, on receiving his commiſſion, aſſembled 
ing upon paper, books,” anif mtr and whatever | his officers to hear it read; but while this ceremony was 
they do not gpnaew is ditcelonr# hy wfirir endure: The performing, the Dominican church, with all its rich 
offenſive inſets; which ar ur munerans; and apprar | furniture, was cpnſumed by fire. D'Olive's repeated 
chiefly by nipht, world be oe ben, war it mr for | applications for freſh ſupplies were now without effect, 

a — ſpider which entangtes n fin its w, and takes and the dreadful fituation he was in affected his brain; 
all opportunities of furprizimy them, am which acrount | and becoming blind, he went to St. Chriftopher' Ss, where 
the inhabitants — — — he was put under an arreſt by M. de Poincy, governor- 

to theſe ſpiders. | general of the French ande Supplies of men were. 

Under the government of Cuafdbuge arc compre> | now ſeat to Guadaloupe; but their officers. bebhayed with _ 
hended Peſeada, guſt deforibeil, amd th iH f Nintes, | ſack tyranny, that the men broke out into rebellion, and 
or All Saints. Theſe ave three im nummer, and tfirir M. de Poincy was obliged to ſend over hve hundred men 
ſoil is pretty much che fame witth H of Gundainupe. | from St. Chriftopher”s to reduce them. 

The weſtermoſt illand, wich is dhe Hef, i= about nine The colony after this ſuffered greatly by other bad 
miles in compaſs; but none «ff hm ſtærm ever te have” governors, by hurricanes, 2nd by ſwarms of cater- 
been properly inhabited, un account aff ter hring dt ffi- pillars. | 
tute of freſh water, — fy all the — It was afterwards under the New Weſt- India 2 
neceſſaries of life. | nzny; but in 1674. was taken into the king' 8 bands, 

We have no account of dhe MR aff irs ied from whoſe mimfters adogted 3 à commercial ſyitem, and it ſoon 

the time of Columbus to the inHm⁰⅜Zʒm aff tHe French became” the mot flouriſhing colony ſutjeRt to France. 
general company of the Americen ifſlunite im gg, win it was fortified with forts and redoubts, which were in 
teiny unable of themſchees wo pla am quitivate their | {o good a condition in 1702, when admiral Bembow made 
lands, em empowered M St. Ole, dir Iirutrrrant- gene | 2 deſcent upon the land, with a contiderable body of 
ral of St, Chriſtopher's, ani M. dv Nb, my comract land forces, hat be did not think proper to attack them; 
with ſome merchants of Dieppe for fartfng Guarizioupe.. but was ſatisſied with deſſroying many 0 their plantations 
The religious differences in Frame ſfm prvduc=d ad | and open villages. 
venturers, who, beſides he imblernent off 'emfripint | Howerer, in 17 759, 2 2 fleet of ten men of war, beſides 
liberty of conſcience, were finmuſlam by v a incl E | frigates and bomb-xciches, _ the command of ms 
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N 
1111 


* landed, and | che 
Eaglih fatigued | * 


nearly to the conſtitution of a Spaniſh colony, 


liſhing an ordinance that no foreign veſſel | IT Was 1 L — P 
nearer its coaſts than the diftfance of 2 lezpuc, or Fe pine places in Martinico are St. Petex's and 
boat afhore, without à written permiſſion from the i th | | 
dan, on the penalty of the confiſcation of the veſſel and | St. 4 
paying three hundred Livres, and fuffering a year's | 3665, wn 
— ls OE: 4 * 
India 


” "BREE 


— Of ManTinico 


N ARFINICO is 
hart | 


fouth-caft; but is of 2 very uncqual breadth, and about | 
ene hundred and thirty miles in compaſs. = i 
The air is hotter here than at Guadaloupe, but husri- 
cancs Rare neither been fo 
Tecush | i 


And is kkewife much ſubject to epidemical diſeaſes, which | fortifications, formidable a they appear on paper, mai” 
2re chieſiy brought over in flips from Afr and Africa. | 2 very inadequate defence init che Eapiadh hen ther 

The country is bully within the land, and at a diftance | reduced the imd. The hows of Sc. Pers wand arr 
reſembles three diſtinct mountains. Alio on the north | neat, commodiwas, and cleans, particularly thoſe of ts: 
nde are three rocks, fo fituated, that at fea, they pive it | governer uf the lam, be imm, and theacher a 
the appearance of three ſeparate iſlands. The pariſh-chuck of Sc. Peter is und- 

It is faid to have no leſs than forty rivers, ſome cf | ing mg the Jctuwts, 2 hundred and tent fect l- 
which are navigable 2 great way ep the country. How- and thirry-fax wide, wah a aoble fron of the Doric onde: 
v7, beſides the firzams, which is the rainy ſcaſon orer- The church of the Anchorzge, which belongs to the I- 


— one It is formed by two rows of fine. 
orange trees, and crofied by two others half 2- mile in 
dengrly. The bitchen-garden of the convent” is frirnifhed / 
with all Kinds of delicious fruit. The Jeſuits cloyſler is 
built with marble and free-ftone, and commands 2 


„„ e ganicas and vine 
Bagel the neue pans 1 in 


Fort 


Martinicu, is 


is fo very — that travellers 
ta go by water. This fort is built on an eminence fifteen 
farzoms above-the furtace of the fea, by which it is almoſt | 
furraunded, there being only 2-neck of land about fifteen | 
farhoms over; fo that the fort may be faid to be built on 


an ifm. It w of carth, and defended by two fmall | i 


demi- baſtions and 2 hbalf-moon, a wet ditch, 2 


and 2 covert-way' paliſadoed. On the flank of one of the | i 


dems-baſtions is the harbour, from which a — flops 
leads up to. 2 forufcd On that fide the fort is 
Ops 

ales. — ä 


gaiar — — — 
chinas, i ia ſaid to be much inferior to St. Peter's. 
Cut de Sat Robert is ſrated in a large bay almoſt two 


der with two imall iffands at its entrance, which, | 


by -the- force of the waves, render the bay a fine, 
iafe, natural harbour; — enppefetis layed 
ns ——— cy > Goes area 
tar ſhore by 2 plank. 
Fort Trinity lies at the bottom of T rinity-bay, and 

is formed by Foint de Caravel on the caſt fide, and on 
me welt by an iſftkmer bout two hundred feet broad. 
Tur of Capes Ferre has his reſi- 
dence in Fri own, in which arc 2 conſiderable num- 
ans for as convenient fituation for 


ihe Enmmpean-trade, and from the ſafety of its port, is be- 


come one of the mott 


2nc other commeditics ; the produce of the Ind being 
muck ae fame wich that of Barbados. 

In z637 M-4Ewambuc brought from St. Chriſtopher's, 
whick then belonged to the crown of France, 2 hundred 
_ foldmers ta Marunico, all ell provided for- 
tony... He landed at Baſſe 'Ferre, which hes on the weſt 
_ and ſouth parts of the iſland, and it is faid the inhabi- 
rants up all that coaft, on which he built 2 fort 
called St- Peter. The mies retiring to Cape Terre, 


whenever they had an opportunity, but by their own 4c- 
counts they were the aggrefiors. Hoſtihkties daily mul- 
npiyingy they gave no quarter to the natives, who ſend- 


_ mg to te neighbouring iflands, were joined by other | 


CCzrivbeans, to the number of fifteen huadsed, who handed 


from their cannes under their fort. —— 
inn 


zcr had removed all his men and 
irenchments, and the Caribberans,, i 
de abandoned, advanced within pin 
Tais was what du Pont had foreſeen, amd 
tme, he poured upon them a full d: 
don and muſetry, which one-half of them, the 
reivors fed to their canoes. This fecured the French 
ic quiet poſſeſſion of their ſettlements, which they great- 
15 enlarged, and foon after the natives ſued for peace. 
The French gow divided the ifland into five wards, or 
8 hes, each containing a church, or c an armou- 
Tort-houics, dwelling-houſes, and other conveniences. 

| 4 — they learned from M. Poincy the art of cul- 
_Lvating the ſagar-cane, from which they ſoon reaped 
Scar advantages 

Avaut-the year 1646 many of the inhabitants refuſcd 
te pay their umpots r which 


RE —— — — ——— | 


- 2 'F 


—— —— was made 
from the garriſon of Belleiſe, dara that bad 
been cantoned in the Leeward Hands were ordered to 


had the command of the fleet. | 
On the ſcrenth of January following the whole arma- 
- arrived at Se: Anae's-bay in Martinico, where Sir 
.# captain under Mr. Rodney, ſileneed 
were raiſed on the ſhore ; but in this 
Tag I-ft the Raiſonable, yet all her men, 
flores mere faved. After having found 2 its 
having ſilenced all the batteries, rhe. 
troops landed without oppoſition. Several ſitirmiſhey 
paſſed after their being on ſhore, to the diſadvantage or 
the French, and the Engliſh encamped upon the neigats 
above the Cas de Navires ; but upon examining "the 
country they found the grounds interſected with gullics 
and ravines, with rivuicts between them, and wherever 
| they were pullable the Freach had erectcd batteries for 
their defence. 

Tuaugh the French regulars were not very formidable, 
yet the militia, the mulattoes, and all of whom 
were in arms, were numerous, brave, and well diſci- 
plined. Tae Engliſh happened to land at a place where 


the wan grraey ebſiretions than any whers clic in the 
9 ane 


* 


rr 
per for carrying en the attack againſt Morne Garnier, 
and creed bartrries on Morne T ortenfon- for carrying 


chapter. 
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to France, and is therefoce placed among the iflands of 
that nation, in Salmon's Grammar,, and all the other 
2 in which Hi © ents... be- 

ing deſerted by rance, it was 1250 the a ring of 
x, We have therefore. bed. it in che next 
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| | &+:tcoalt of Terra Firma, and conſiſts of a part of the 


continent, and an iſland called Cayenne 


Equinoctial France is ſeated: between the equator and 
the fifth degree of north latitude; and between the fiftieth 
fiſty-fitth degree: of. welt longitude extending two- 
 hudddied:and:iorty miles along the coaft;: —— hun- 
by Surinam, on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the 
ſouth by Amazonia, and-on:the weſt. by Guiana, ' + | 
All. the coatt is very low, but within land there are 
fine hills very proper for ſeulements; the: French have, 
however, not yet extended them ſo far as they might, 
but they: raiſe the ſame commoditics- as thioſe they have 
from the Caribbee Iflands, and in no inconfiderable quan- 
tities. With. reſpect to the climate, vegetables, and àni- 
mals, we ſhall give a particular: account of them when 
we come to treat of Terra Firma. 
The iſle of Cayenne is ſeated at the: mouth of a rer cf 
the ſame name, in the fifth degree north latitude, and is 


the | about forty-five miles in circumſerence. The 


the enemy perceiving, on the third of February beat the 


| ons between the ih and French in America, 
— —— the court of Verſailles 
Iofs ot Canada, and the rather becauſe their miniſters at 
forcigs caurts had, in no very decent terms, reproached 


In ſhort, this Lend was reftored to the French. by the de- 


We have now fnilhed the deſcription: of the French 
Caribber iflznds, only it is necefiary here to obſerve, that 
iſlands ceded ta Great Britain, was delivered to France 


Mand bei | 
and St. Vinccnt, occafioned its being placed in the 


cunffernation than they had even felt for the 


for veſſels is between Cape Caperon in the iſland and-that 
of Corbin in Terra Firma, where above a hundred ſhips 


ith | may ride ſecurely. The iſland is exceſſtvely unhealthy, 


though not. ſo. bad as formerly. It has ſeveral pleaſant 
bills, very convenient. for ſettlements, and is almuſt cut in 
two by a river of ſalt water, which affords an eaſy commu- 
nication between the ſeveral plantations, and facilitates tha 
tranſportation of merchandize. The iſland is alio water- 
ed by ſeveral ſprings proper for drinking, and for turn 
ing tugar mills. Tne French have a fort oppoſite the 
road, on a little riſing ground at the point of the ĩſland ; 
but though it is pretty conveniently ſicuated, it wants 
freſh water, of which they can have none but the rain 
they ſave in ciſterns. There are in- the iſland: ſeverat 
meadows which produce very good graſs. The principal 
commodities of the iſland are ſugar and roucou, for they 
have neglected: the cultivation of indigo. However, ſince 
the year 1722, they began to plant coffee-ſhrubs, and the 
coffee berties are brought to be full as good as thoſe of 
Arabia. "Fhe French who ſettled here about the year 


7638, . built: the fort which they called St. Lewis, and 


near it is a ſmall town of two or three hundred houſes, 
inhabited by the ſoldiers. of the garriſon and by all forts ci 
tradeſmen. . About four leagues from the town to the 
-north-eaſt of the fort is a village called Armire, feared on 
a riſing ground, the lower part of which is inhabited by 
Jews and negroes, and. the upper part, which has a chapel,. 
is inhabited by French and negroes. There are ſeveral 
other plantations. of French ſcattered up and down the 
land, with fome other : fortifications beſides the. fort 


fecion with them, page 695. — 4 


y mentioned. 
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GEE Takei is fiuated Denn! 
Chriſtopber's, and is only a mountain MIS) 
the ſea like 4 pyramid, but almoſt round. The air is 
wholeſome, but the iſland is ſubject to terrible forms of 
thunder, hurricanes, and earthquakes, Its chief produce 
is tobacco, and the Dutch are ſaid to have here five thou- 
white people and fifteen thouſand _— Its 
2 Rea a He CoIED Woes, . 1 
there One 1 place, whic ma 
2 . 
ol by » fort mounted with guos 


the induſtry of the Dutch have made it turn out to 
good account ; for it is $ fully peopled ; and the ſides 


and tobacco. C n the 


plies of w 


7 
5 


FE 
* 


. os * 
-. 
which. 


Dutch took 5 this iland in Fs EM | 
to certain merchants of Fluſhing, | 


eln 


Tm 
1} 
1 


4 — 


2 


5 forces of the French | 
a French garriſon; but | 
ory the treaty of Breda. In 
the French, from whom it 
by the Engliſh, under. Sir 
| owed x 4 only their 
l and is faid to have had only eight 
— TESS: | 
fort was mounted by fixteen great guns, encom 
by 2 ſtrong double ac Lag and defended on one. fide by 
a deep ditch and a narrow bridge over it-to the gate, which | 
1 only one man at a time. The 1 Was 


the Dutch hy the treaty of Ryſwic, and th 
e the quiet poſſeſſion of it. ic 
Saba is 2 {mall but pleaſant iſland, thirteen miles north- | 


Ati 


mew s. F compaſs 


ſeems only a rock, but a Dutch colony ſent from St. 
Euſtatia to manure it, found in it a i ay ſufficient to 

<mploy and ſubſiſt many families; but it has the misfor- | 
tune of baving no port. The fiſhiog about it, eſpecially 
for the boneto, is very plentiful, and it is in no want of 
other refreſhments. The ſea on its coaſts 
is fo ſhallow, that ſtones may be ſeen at the bottom, | 
and nothing but can come near, nor even they, 
but at a ſmall ſandy creek on the ſouth ſide of the ifland, 

to which the inhabitants draw their canoes. There 
is 2 road cut from the top of the rock to the bottom ; 
but it is ſo that it reſembles an impregnable 
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ged to the Danes. At firſt fight it | 
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; . for their greater wer Gre, 3 places, | 


2 . eaps of ſtones on ſcaſ- 
folds, ſo: diſpoſed, that by only nber the iſcai- 
- folds fall, and inſtantly 1 7 6A ſuch à ſhower of 
ones, as are enough io cruſh à whole army to pieces. 
The French Buecaneers ſurpriſed, and to have 
maſtered this iſland in 1688, but miſcarried. 
-when he was here in 1701, che iſland was divided into 
two parts, 8312 than about fifty families, 
who lived in convenient, and well furniſhed 
hpuſes, but tr: for the moſt. part in ſhoes, by making 
Which, and raiſing. indigo and cotton, they purchaſed 
flaves, good furniture, and were in eaſy circumſtances. 


| make it a practice to dine at one another s houſes ; for 
there. being no ſhanibles here, 28 in the other more con- 
fiderable iflands,. they kill Heir cattle in turn. 


. latitude, between Anguilla on the north- 


weſt, and St. Bartholomew's on the ſouth-eaſt, about 


fifteen miles from. each, and is twenty-one miles in length, 
twelye in breadth, and forty- two in circumference. Ic 


has commodious bays and roads on the north-weſt fide, 
run a great way within the land, and abound with good 


In this iſland are ſeveral. trees, from whence diſtil 


ſmall fticks of which when dry, are lighted up inſtead of 
2 and yield a very fragrant ſmell, ariſing from 
um contained in the wood: but its tobacco, which 
emed the beſt in the Caribbees, is the chief commo- 


ac that employs the care of the inhabitants. | 
Here are great flocks of the birds called flamans, par- 


rots without. number, turtle-doves, and many other 
fowl. 


d colony upon it of about fix hundred } Formerly the Spaniards kept a. garriſon here, to pre- 
it was conquered by the Engliſh, but | vent other nations ſettling on the iſland ; but about the 


year 1650, they blew up their fort, deſtroyed their ciſ- 
terns, burned their houſes, and abandoned the place. Then 
came the French and Dutch, and ſharing the iſland be- 
tween them, lived very friendly together, and had their 


French had that part next Anguilla, which was in every 


which the Spaniſh fort ſtood, remained in the poſſcflion 
of the Dutch, by virtue of the partition-treaty made be- 
tween the two nations: but in 1744 ſome Engliſh, under 
the deputy-governor of Anguilla, a by two privateers 


| from St. Chriſtopher's, drove the French. out of their 


half {of the iſland, and took poſſeſſion of it themſelves, 
5 75 1 FA , 


8 BT. I. 
Of Cox Asso, or:CURACAao, Bonaire, and ARUBA. 


tes Sjtuatis Extent, roduce, 7 rade, and the great Ad- 
vantages 2 Dutc * "from it. Witha — De- 


Lr of the Iſlands of Bonaire and Aruba, 


HE iſland of Curaſſou, or Curagao, is the . 
ace of importance poſſeſſed by the Dutch in thz 


Weſt⸗ [a dies. The northermoſt point is in the twelfth degree 
forty-five minutes north latitude, about twenty-five leagues 


formed by the hand of nature. The in- | 
103 


from the conginent, 18 the iſland is about thirty miles 


ſays, 


The inhabitants live in great harmony, and are ſaid to 


St. Martin's is ſeated in the cighteenth degree fifteen 


with ſome good ſalt pits, and lakes of ſalt water, which 


fiſh and turtle; but the iſland has no freſh water, except 
- | what comes from the clouds, and is ſaved in ciſterns. 


various gums; with plenty. of the candle-wood-tree, the 


particular: churches in their reſpeCtive quarters. The 
reſpe& the beſt half, and the other fide of the iſland, in 


fince which time it has e to the —— and 


| long, | 


—— I OO. — * 
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ener | 


is chiefly; valued for the'conmabamd trade conſtantly 
Tried on between the inhabitants and the Spaniands, 


2 il a number of guns, 


ſhare in the cargo, of a value 


| ſlaves, and to this mart the Spaniands themſelves come | that often ſhift their places that no ve 


able and unfaleable in Eu 
every thing being ſufficiently 12 — by us being | of July, the weather is pretty temperate, on account of 


« . 


. 25 * ; 5 5 + 3 5 7 
5 ; | * . | . * | | | 4 , * * | : | 
7 e en nee 


long, and ten broad, | At We ent end is a good harbour, 
called Jour Aurlores ber Sn het bucbane Bee Goes — 
eln ant 


= q * 


current alwa r bat being 
is a very ſecure. port. At che caſl end are ewo 


ten minutes 
the iſland is laid down 


it is 56 EI . 


6 abd here are alfo in the twelfth degree ſinteen tninutes north latitude,” It 


| En U 


t Talt=works, that furniſh a good dal for the is about twenty leagues, from the continent, and is ſixteen 
ifands, and for which there is « conſiderable d- * s found,” Ar Layer emp ton e 


mand from out; colonies on the continent ; but the ifland; | 
car | ? 


25 r 


| he $i - Dutch, 1 G ot i 
Ze, The: two lat | 


ereus Ret Sd on — the Welt. India company Dee 
of the At preſent ſuch ſhips as go upon that trade pay two and 
have each a | | a half per cent. for their licences ; the company, however, 
to the ftation | | reſerve to themſelves the whole of the trade carried mM | 
of the owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon credit, | e e e 14 5 . : 


of choſen framen, deeply imercſted in the 
veſſels and the ſucceſs of the voyage. 


and at prime coſt : this animates them with wncommon As 


courage, and they fight bravely, becauſe every man fights 


in defence of his own property. Bokides this there is a | $ECT. it. 
conſtant intercourſe between this iſland and the Spaniſh | 7 
continent. Ep | of Doren Guiana, or Sennen. | 


Curaſſou hot e ee always full of the | 
commodities of Europe and the Eaft-Indixs, Here are bs Station, Extent, Produce, Trade and, Government. : 


all ſorts of woollen and linen cloths, laces, filks, ribbons, 
UTCH Guiana begins at river” Maroni, in the 


iron utenſils, naval and military ftores, brandy, the fpices | D 
of the Moluccas, and the white and painted carne of | fixth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and ex- 
India. Hither the Dutch Weſt India, which is alfo their | tends to the mouth of the river Oroonoko. The mouth' 


African company, annually bring three or four cargaes of | of the river Maroni is ſo choaked up with ſand banks, 
2 of above twenty 
in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not only the beſt of the tons can enter it, and. even thoſe not without. danger. 
negroes, for ' whom they give a very high price, but great | The river runs moſtly from ſouth. to north, it is about, a 
quantities of all the above forts of he af gre and the eller league broad, and all the coaſt from Maroni to Surinam, 
has this advantage, that the refuſe of warc-houſes and which is about fifty-five miles, is low and commonly co- 
mercets ſhops, with every thing that has grown unfaſhion- | rered with water. This country is generally reckoned 
go off here extremely well, | unwholefome. From the end of November to the month 


European, The Spaniards pay in gold and filrer, | the clouds which ſhelter the people from the ſun, the 
coined or in bars, cacao, vanilla, Jeſuits bark, cochinezl, pak rains that fall-at that time, and the north-eaſt wind, 
and other valuable commodities. - The flups that trade | which continually blows : but during the reſt of the * | 


| Ay from Holland to the Spaniſh cootimnent not ro the weather is ſultry hot. 


touch here, on their outward paſſage, to gain intel- | be climate is however greatly improved, and ren- 
ligence or affiſtance, but on. their c 32 here | dered much more ſalutary than it was formerly by the in- 
to complete what is wanting of their cargo with the | duftry of the Dutch, who have cut avenues through the 
ſugar, tobacco, ginger, and other produce of the the Hand woods, and made paſſages for currents of air that carry off 
itſel. the unwholeſome exhalations that proved fatal to the 
The trade of Curaſſou, . peace, is faid | firſt colonifts; and notwithſtanding the inconveniencies 
to be annually worth to the Dutch no If than fire hun- | under which it once laboured, the great number of Dutch 
dred thoufand pounds fterling ; but in time of war the | who have plantations hete, have' Taiſed this colony to a 
profit is ſtill greater, for it is then in a manner the com- very flouriſhing condition, 1 that it has extended itſelf 
mom emporium of the Weſt Indi: it aſnds a retreat to | t above the mouth of the river Surinam; 
ſhips of all nations, and at the time refuſes none of | but it will probably never be extended much higher on 
them arms and ammunition. The intercourſe with Spain | account of the cataracts, which render it impoſſible to 
being then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies have fcacce | navigate the rivers, and the rocks which prevent their 
any other market from whence they can be well ſupplied | penetrating farther into the country; but even theſe 
either with ſlaves or goods. The French came hither to | haue the advantage of forming a rampart for the 
buy the beef, pork, corn, flour, ard lumber, which the | of the colony, againſt the inroads of the In- 
Engliſh bring from the continent of Noth or | dians 5 inhabit the mountains, and who cannot be 
Which is exported from Ireland; ſo chat the wade of this | civilized. | 
iſland flouriſhes, extremely, .. | | The chief 1 is at Surinam, a Fas built upon 
This is far from being owing to any natural the river of the fame name, in the fixih degree ſixteen 
whatſoever : for it ſeems as if it were the fate of the Dutch | ; minutes north latitude, and this name now extends to 
to be every where obliged, both in Europe and America, | the adjacent country for above a hundted miles round. 
to exert their ingenuity and patience in an n- | Of this diſtrict the Hollanders regard themſelves as the 
friendly foil; for the ifland. is not only barren, and de- | fovereign; and are faid-to behave with the haughtineſs pe- 
pendent on the rains for its water, but the harbour is | culiar to that nation wherever they have gained the ſu- 
naturally one of the worſt in America, The Hollnders | periority ; a conduct, ſays a modern writer, by no means 
have indeed entirely remedied that deſedt; they have | le to the phlegm of that people, or the wiſdom of 


wpon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far the molt | the conſtitution, fince by gaining the hatred wi? the 
* na Ves, 


* 


— — 8 

5 and traders — 
of Surinains — oe andre 
Durch Wen- I 


— ran the thiat time the iſlatid of” St. Thomas has 
, 2 mall town i | 


— ke apes 1 S — 
an the eaſſ fide where it is broadeſt. The air is ex- 

by | tremely unhealthy, but this will probably continue no 
but muff be longer than till the woods, with which part of the 


as well as to the direct. The gr has a foxcreign- left for a proper circulation of the air: The foil is black, 
authority in their name over the mibal= colony, both in ef to be cultivated, very fertile, and produces ſeveral 
civil and military affans. Yet an thai of moment he is | fine trees proper for the joiner and cabinet-maker, with 


55 & all» of the court of | 22 which is faid to bear once a 


till fuch time as he can recewe aces Gus ties cm | 


attacks of an enemy. maſters in = ſhort compaſs of 


conſiſt of r of foot, cum commanded by 2 of it, ſhared it berween them ; but, A rt ma 
captain, a licutenant, an engen, ani cw and! | being bours, and were 
of which the governor is colond. Bender there is 2 militia | ſoon after turned out themſelves by the Spaniards from 
V | | Porto Rico, who in a deſcent burnt the houſes, put all 
8 FF 

reſt with their wives and b to the iſland of 


| 


: by Barbuda. Some Dutch from St. Euftatia and St. Martin 
SECT. IV. _ Ss and imag , 
St. Thomass ant 5: Cans. =P 


* Thomaz, the principal Wand fujecd wo the [| ' farce, upon which the Spaniards were glad to quit both 

Danes, is fituated in the frary-founth = men the place and their priſoners, whom Poincy carried back 
minutes weſt and an the © to St. Euſtatia; and the next year, which was 1657, 
thirty minutes north latitade. E has a fine 2nd commo- | reimburſed the r 
dious harbour, in which ze . mounts, that n 25 | the expences they had dern at in ſertling the colony, he 
if formed by nature for e ue them. | made an acquiſition not only of this iſland, but of St. 
Though the iſland is only 7 
it is ſubje& both to the Danes and Nins but | aſe of the knights of Malta, of whom be was grand 
the latter are under the pri of the former. Al- | maſter. This iſand was afterwards purchaſed of th ſe 
moſt in the center of the harbour is 2 fmall! font, without | knights by the French Weſt India company; but the 
ditch or outworks, r French abandoning it in 1695, the Danes obtained the 
welt of it begins the town, which chicfy canis of ane; poſſeſſton of it, and ir belonged to the Welt India com- 
long ftreet ; = the end of winch i dhe Dank Eatery, | pany till it was purchaſed by his late Daniſh majeſty. It 
2 lar building with convenient warheads bark far was however then a perfect de ſart, but it has begun to 
che R ſettlæ very faſt, for ſeveral perfons from the Engliſa 
of the negroes, in which they trade avinh whe 
On the right fide of this factory is the 
Quarter, which conſiſfs of two littlc u, full of Fenn 


ſertled there. 
We 


approved by the States General, and wk am cat ro them, | iſland is at preſent covered, are farther c and room 


obliged to afſemble and confult with the polincal council, | ſugar canes, oranges, lemons, pumegranates, citrons, a 


directors; and forms fuch routes x be imapines | | the natives „ and, as in other places, ſoon after deſerted it, 
molt conducive to . of the cally axmait the | after which it la n 


The troops kept in pay for the dre of the colony the Enpliſh and Dutch, after difputing the — 
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ring 
fifteen antics in menen, Martin's, St. Bartholomew's, and ſeveral ochers, for the 


illands, r have 
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HE Portugueſe, by whom this country was firſt 
E diſcovered, 2 4 name of the Holy Croſs; 
but it afterwards obtained the name of Brafil, or Brazil, 
from thngrant qamatity of (rak] wag pope gaps ne | 


g the | The chief of the foreſt trees ae the fapiers, the ver- 
iles | miatico, the commeſſerie, the guitcba, 2nd the ferrme; 
ſpeckled wood, three kinds of mangrove trees, and the 


The ſapiera is a very tall tree, which has timber, 


is thirteen hundred and fifty miles, from whence 
It wn the ſouthward quite to the Spaniſh province | 
of Paragua, fo that almoſt the whole country lies under | Ii 


from whence iſſue 
into the great rivers, that | is very durable in water. Their mangrove mes ace red, 
or run acroſs the country | white, and black; the red are uied an tanning leather, 
i ; 


Baastt. TEL ELLE” #7 


of the white they make 8 For their barks; j uit l the year ind and de Ber mation of ik 


of che black good plants; 'both the white and black | oranges, limes, and ſome acer Baus mer bang been car 


much larger than in the gulph of Mexico. There | ried thither; It is fi that h wite would heve ripe 
2e lo 2 f. Ea . wes neither ſo tall nor | grapes all the year, any prone thew vines an differcnc 
as thoſe. in the Eaſt or Wef# Indies, nor are the ä — — 
| Seas th ds but are in eſteem for making beads | as ſweet as Hey and yet tbry cas auike aw wine here 
2 age: "te op” al e and other toys. 2 — chat will 
wp tree among anches grows a ort | As to their mikerals Have and bm fer 
of black thread, horſe Hair, os 6 fog for and br Try Packed 1 ef : 
Of chere they make cables, that are very ſtrong, laſting, | | 
ago FC.. nogary ere rh K lie 
gh they lie expoſed to heat and wet. They | jacent to the ci — 42 ma. The un of in 
| have alſo three: forts of cotton trees, but very little of Uiſcovery i 4 L —— 
he right Wr cotton ry. of which cotton cloth 
i RR: ming in 20 
With relpedt to fruits, ediy have ſeveral kinds of Eu- e anzke ui off dis metal for 
rapean grapes, oranges, lemons; pomegranates, and | their fiſhin g-books; and thar m af gracuring it being 
pomecitrohs, which were tranſplanted thither by the Por- enquired 5B it that 13 it were 
tugueſe. They have alſo jenipahs, papaus, caſhews, | annually waſhed from the hills, and luft 
fourſops, cuſtard apples, cabbage trees, the true cocoa- | and gravel that remained in the 
nut, guavas, bananas, and plantanes: 
The jenipah isa kind of fruit of the Sibel or bed | 
—__ cf the fize of a duck egg, ſomewhat of an oval 
| , and of a grey colour; but the ſhell is neither ſo 
thick nor ſo hard as that of the calabaſh. It is full, of 
2 whitiſfr pulp mixed with ſmall flat - feeds, and böth the 
pulp and teeds are taken into the mouth, but on ſucking 
the pulp they: ſpit out the feeds. It is of an agreeable 
ſharp and very innocent. The tree that bears it 
bas ſome reſemblance to the aſh; is firaight bodied; and 
cf a good height, elear from limbs till near the typ; where | 
the branches put forth a: ſmall head. h: 
The ſuurſop is 2 fruit as large ad 4 man's Head, of an | alu 
oral ſhape, and when ripe green on one fide and yellowiſh : | r im tu 
an the other. The coat or ke wan, is pretty thick, and I whence it is eſtermed an alla m, of grocuring 
very rough, with ſmall ſharp knobs, and the infide is | it, to divert a ftream from arts ch, aud! i canfack irs 
full of a ſpongy pulp, with black kernels 1 bed. Indeed there are properly aw ga mines im Bradil, 
and fize of pumpkin-feeds. The pulp is very juicy, of al the gold being callectail cuber frm vers, ar the beds 
a pleaſant tafte, and wholeſome. The weft tob | of torrents after 8 
ibat bears this fruit, is only ten or twelve feet high, | The flav who arc principally . a kept in 
with a ſmall ſhort trunk, from which the branches grow | akon to examine the hum af mucns,, A 
pretty ſtraight p. This fruit alfo grows doth in the gullies of torrents, and ao wth whe poli fund! im them 
Laſt and Weſt-Inaies. from the ſand and dirt. The mn of dic-ducy of 
Beſides theft here are many forts of fruit not to be ey Daves is very —— — chr 
met with any where cle, as arifalts; mericaſahs, petan- | obliged to ith the: na 
goes, &c. The arifah is an excellent fruit, ſomewhat 


"7 2 and ſhaped like à Catharine- HET quantity, the 


it being fmabler at the ſtem, and ſwelling bigger, en ine d is — — xs than owns 
— the end. They are of a 'greenifh colour, and | they have the — of « 


have ſmall ſeeds, are fomewhat tart, yet very pleaſant ſo that it is faid ſame 
and wheleſome. 

The mericafah is an excellent fruit, of which there are 
two forts; one that grows on « ſmall tree or ſhrub, which 
is accounted the beit, and the other growing on a kind 
c vine, which is uſually planted about arbours for the 


* fake of the ſhade, they having many broad leaves. The | our troy ounce, may amount tn» a gw fillings 
fruit is as large as a fmall orange; it is round, green, | ſterling. 


and when ripe it is ſoft, and full of a white pulp, mixed | The quantity of gold thus cleft im the Brafils,, and 
with little black feeds; and is very tart, pleaſant, and annually returned to Liſban, may im fime degrees be 
wholeſome. eſtimated from the amount af the Eng films = this has 
The petango is 2 ſmall red fruit, that alſo grows on | been computed one year with anatier 2t ane hundred 
ſmall trees. It is of the ſize of a cherry, but not ſo | and fifty arroves . weight, 
round, having one flat fide, and five or fix ſmall ridges. | which at four pounds the 2707 umi, Walks Very rar 
It is a very pleafant tart moms and has a large flattifh | three hundred thouſand 5 and 
fone in the middle. the capital of which this is cher fifth, is amt 2 milicn 
The mungaroo is a fruit as urge as a a cherry, red on and a half fterling. The annual n att gui i Lihun 
one fide and white on the other, and contains ſmall ſeeds. | cannot be leſs than this, h it be difffent to der=r— 
The mufteran de avo is a a fruit, of the ſize of] mine how much it exceeds it. fr has n ſuppuſtdt that 
2 large haſle nut, covered with thin brittle ſhells of a | the gold exchanged for filver with the Spanards ar Bur- 
blackiſh colour. It has a ſmall ſtone in the middle, in- nos Ayres, and what is pray innig un Eumape, 
Cloſed within a black pulpy ſubſtance. | amounts to near half 2 milhion mur, winch will make 
They have likewiſe phony of callavances, pine-apples, the whole annual produce of the Braſilam gal near t 
water-melons, muſk-melons, cucumbers, yams, potatoes, millions ſterling; a prodigious ſum un br fund in 2 
caflauas, cabbages, turnips, onions, leeks, and a variety | country, which at the clots of tac Halt qamuny was got | 
cf allading, with ſeyeral kinds of drugs, as faſlafras, known to furniſh a fingle gram. 
fzake root, &c. - As to diamonds, the diſcovery f tit naht foacs 
No fort « of corn thrives in Brafil like maize, for wheat | is ſtill more recent, it being ſcarce Sony years ſince the 
and rye grow too rank, and run up into ſtraw. Their firſt were brought to Europe. Thꝛy ave aum im the 
feed time is at the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon, and | ſame manner as the gold, IN the gulleys «ff ment and 
their barveft a Fittle after it is over. The trees and |. beds of rivers, bu only in perticular ihm, amb nut is 
Licubs proper to the country bear leaves, bloſſoms and univerſally fpread * county. They _ 
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regarde 
| terwards bore 82 
-mortifying” reflection. ey about 
perſon acquainted with the appearance 
imagined har theſe 
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had 
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cryſtal in | 
I was however ſoon repreſented to the king bf Por- 
ungal, that if ſuch plenty of diamonds ſhould be found, 
2 their wine conjectures ſeemed tg indicate, this 
would fo debaſe their value, that beſides ruining all the 
Eurupeans who had any quantity of Indian diamonds in 
teir it would render the diſcovery itſelf of no 
importance, and prevent his majeſty from receiving any 
2Hrantzees frum it. On 4 e the Ling 
taught proper to reſtrain the general ſearch for dia- 
monds., and for that purpoſe erected a diamond company, 
with am exclufive charter. This company, in conſidera- 
tom of a ſum paid to his majeſty, is veſted with the pro- 
perry of all diamonds found in Brafil : but to prevent 
their cullecting too large quantities, and thereby re- 
_ zhove eight hundred flaves in fearching for them. And 
= prevent any of his other ſubjects from acting the ſame 
and to ſecure the company from being defrauded 
by 


interlopers, he depopulated a large town, with a 
crable diffrict round it, and obliged the inha- 
vines, who were ſaid to amount to fix thouſand, to re- 
more to another part of the country; for this town being 
an the neig of the diamonds, it was thought 
pfl to prevent ſuch a number of people who were 
dn che ipot, from frequently ſmuggling. Acad 
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the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, Inſets, amphibious Animals, 
2 Frjhes, of Brafil- containing a particular Deſcription 


HE beaſts that were found in this country on its 
being firſt diſcovered, were in general the ſame 
n thoſe of Mexico and Peru, particularly the Peru- 


2 creat variety of monkeys, deer, hares, and rabbits, 
ume lions and tygers; but theſe are neither ſo large nor 
I ferce as thoſe of Africa; the ant- bear, the porcupine, 
nue rzcoon, and flying ſquirrel, the armadillo, the opoſſum, 
© guana, and the ſlotw. ig 

T ze ant-bear is as long and as 
<>: bis hind legs reſemble thoſe of a bear, but his fore 
owe art more flender : his fore feet are flat, and divided 
aw four wes, armed with long claws; but thoſe behind 
ze fre tos. His head is long, with a ſharp ſnout, 
m2 round black eyes, and very black ears: the 
numgug is Aid to be upwards of two feet in length, but 
wer fender: he is obliged to bend part of his back 
San ke kps ir within his mouth, the jaws being 

| * | 


— 
_ 
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| middle ſize. 


Bx AsII. 

theryiſe too ſhort, td contain it. He lives npon ante, 
upper part of them with his claus, that he may have 
room to put in his ſnout and his tongue: this is be- 
ſmeared with 2 flimy liquor, and is ſocn covered with 
ants, when he. draws. it into his mouth and ' ſwallbws 
them. This he repeats as long as they will run into the 


- 


ame ſpare. _ The tail of this animal in ſome meaſure 
reſembles that of à fox; it is: generally two feet long 
almoſt flat, and covered with hair from ſiſteen to twen 
inches Jong; it is harſh, very ſtrong, and he can move f 
juſt as be pleaſes; hen be turns it upon bis back, 
entirely covers it, and defends him from the rain, 'whi 
JJ 0“ 
The armadillo bas his head, body, and tail, covered 
with a ſhield of a bony: ſubſtance; forming moſt beautiful 
ſcales: On the upper part of the neck are two Joints 
that He may move his head, and on the back ſeven divi- 
ſions, with a yellow ſkin between each. The feet ate 
covered. with a thinner ſhield, but the lower parts of the 
body are without this covering. The head is like that 


Jof a hog,” with a tharp ſnout. He has ſmall eyes ſunk 


deep in the head, and à natrow pointed tongue. Th 
ears. are naked, brown, and ſhort, and the teeth Ty 
dle fi: he feet refemble hands, with five fingers 
and roundiſh nails. The tail at the root is near four 
inches thick, but grows gradually leſs to the end, where 
it terminates in a point. It lives upon melons, potatoes, 
and other roots, but will not eat fleſh, and generally lies 
hid in the ground, which he turns up with the ſnout. 
This animal has a quick feeling, and will roll himſelf up 
like a ball. The fleſh is white, fat, and delicate, but is 
beſt when ſeaſoned with ſpices to quicken the taſte. 
Their fowls are maccaws, parrots, parrokeets, the 
quam, the curaſoe, the bill-bird, - the cockrecoe, the 
crab - catcher, the hſhing-hawk, and the humming bird ; 
cutlieus, partridges, wood-pigeons, herons, and pelicans ; 
they have alſo great variet of ſinging- birds, ſeveral] ſpe- 
cies of wild ducks, wild geeſe, and common poultry; and 
there is not any. ſort of the latter in Europe that has not 
been : carried thither by the Portugueſe. However, in 


| theſe hot climates fowls of all kinds are dry meat, nor is 


they are prohibited from employing 


called by the Europeans the 
hoo, from their bearing ſome reſemblance to that animal, 


tall as à middle ſized 


their mutton very good; the pork is eſſeemell the beſt 
fleſh, and is here thought of eaſy digeſtion. ' All the 
; borſes, cows, ſheep, alles, bogs, and cats, were brought 
hither from Europe. 1, GD oo A8 
In ſome parts of Braſil the heat of the climate is thought 
to ſavour the generation of a great variety of poiſonous 
inſects and reptiles; and it is certain that no country 
produces a greater variety of ſerpents, ſome of which are 
ſaid to be ot an incredible length. The rattle-ſnake and 
other reptiles of the fame ſpecies grow to an enormous 
ſize, and the ſerpent called ibibaboca is 2flirmed to be 
ſeyen yards long, half a yard in circumference, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a poiſon inſtantaneouſly fatal to mankind. In- 
deed the accounts authors have given of the monſtrous 
ſize of theſe reptiles in this country are ſo very impro- 
bable, that it is dangerous to give any credit to what 
they ſay. That they are large and numerous is not 
doubted; and it has been juſtly obſerved, that Providence 
has thought fit to give an alloy, by theſe inconveniencies, 
to the many advantages of this invaluable country, in 
order to diſpenſe her bleſſings more equally among the 
inhabitants of the carth in general. . 

Here are alſo ſcorpions, centipedes, ſpiders, and other 
inſets that are venomous, and of an extraordinary ſize. 
Their ants are almoſt as troubleſome here as in Africa,' 
marching in great bodies, and devouring every thipg in 
their way. Here is alſo the fire-fly, which ſeems to 
differ but little from the giow-worm, except in having 
wings: when a number of theſe fix on the boughs of 
trees, they in the night appear at a ſmall diſtance like ſo 
many ftars. There are ſaid to be here twelve ſeveral 
ſorts of bees, ſome of which have vaſt neſts in hollow 
trees in the woods, and others in holes of the rocks, and 
yield great quantities of honey and wax. 

With reſpect to the amphibious animals, they have the 
three kinds of turtle, the hawks-bill, the loggerhead, 
and the green turtle; which 1ſt is moſt excellent food, 
The lakes and rivers abound with crocodiles, and they 
have a creature which the Portuguele call cachora de agua, 
ar 
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with Hair of a dark colont, and has a long head with 
four ſhort” legs: he lives in freſh water Jakes and ponds; 
but comes on ſhore to fun bimfelf, and is faid to be 


Their Cas, Jakes, and rivers are full of excellent 6th; 


| | turpoon, „ offers, crabs, ſhrimps, prawns, 
ind othe ſh. Their beft river fiſh reſembles our 
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of its In- 


RASIL 3s uſually Civided into fifteen provinces, or 
captainſhi uſhips, of which eight only are annexed to 
crown, the reft being fiefs made over to ſome of the 
on account of their inary ſervices, who 
gnty of che 


the 
nobili 


The principal city is St. Salvador, alſo called the city 
of Bahia, which is in the province of the fame name, 
and was thus called from the commodiouſaeſs of its har- 
bour. It is feated on 2 hill, in the twelfth degree eleven 
minutes ſouth latitude. It is populous, magnificent, and 
beyond « ion the molt gay and opulent city in all 
Braſil. The trade carried on here is prodigious; the gen- 
try are polite ; but the vulgar, who have acquired wealth, 
are intolerably infolent and brutal. In this city are no 
leſs than twelve or fourteen thouſand Portugueſe, with 
three times that number of negroes. The harbour is 
capable of receiving ſhips of the greateſt burthen, and 
Its entrance is guarded | 
There are other ſmall forts that command the harbour, 
one of which is built upon a rock about half a mile from 
the ſhore. Cloſe by this fort all ſhips muſt paſs that an- 
chor here, and muft a'fo ride within half a mile of it, 
between this and another fort that ſtands on a point at 
the inner part of the harbour. Beſides theſe there is an- 
other fort on the hill upon which the town ftands. 
Here are about four hundred foldicrs in garriſon, who 
commonly draw up and exerciſe in 2 large parade before 
the s palace, and many of them attend him 
when he goes abroad. are decently dreſſed in 
brown linen, which, in theſe hot countries, is far more 
2zreeabie than woollen. | | 

The city conſiſts of about two thouſand houſes, the 
greateſt part of which cannot be ſeen from the harbour; 
but as many as appear in fight, being intermixed with 
trees, and placed on 2 rifing bill, afford a fine proſpect. 
The houſes are handſomely built, moſtly of brick or ſtone. 
The churches, convents, and hoſpitals, are not only built 
in the moft ſumptuous manner, but adorned with every 
ting rich and coſtiy, particularly with fine paintings. 
The upper town has many ſplendid ſtructures, particu- 
larly the cathedral of St. Salvador. The church which 
lately belonged to the Jeſuĩts college is very magnificent, 
2nd built of marbl= brought from Europe; and that col- 
lege is a fine edifice. The viceroy's is a moſt 
ſzmptucus building, as is alſo the palace of the archbi- 
Hop, the courts of judicature, the hoſpi: als, &c. The 
principal ſtreets are and all of them paved; there 
are alio ſeveral ſquares, and many gardens, both within 
the city and its neighbourhood, in which are a great va- 
net of fruit- trees and flowers, ſallading, and plants for 
the kitchen, | 


ed by a ſtrong fort called St. Antony's. | 
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{table for coaches or chairs, to ſupply 1015 Tk 
"the rich cauſe themſelves to be cartied out in'a kind of 
cotton hammocs, called ſerpentines, which are borne on 
the negroes ſhoulders by the help of a bamboo, about 
twelve or fourteen feet long, "Moſt of theſe himmocs 
are blue, and adotned with fringes of the ſame colour; 
they have a velvet pillow, and above the head a kind of 
tel Er with curtains, ſo that the perſon carried cannot be 
ſeen, unleſs, he pleaſes ; but may either lie down or fi: 
up, leaning on his pillow. | Wben he has a mind to be 
ſeen he puts by the curtains, and falutes his acquaintance 
whom he meets in the ſtreets; for they take a pride in 


| complimenting each other in their hammccs, and will 
even hold long conferences in them in the ftreets ; but 
| then the two ſlaves who carry them make uſe of a ſtrong 


re!I-made ſtaff, with an icon, fork at the upper end, and 
pointed below with iron; this they ſtick faſt in the 
ground, and reſt the bamboo, or pole, to which the ham- 
moc is fixed, on two of theſe, till the maſter's buſineſs 
or complim-nt be over. Scarce any man of faſhion, or 
any lady, will paſs the ſtreets without being carried in 
this manner. ee rags es ere 
The lower claſs of the people are inſolent, and the fol- 
diers given to all manner of vice; and ſome of them are 
dangerous aſſaſſins. The women are more ſtrictly watch- 
ed than in Portugal, yet ſometimes find means to elude 
the vigilance of their keepers. However, the huſbands 
poiſon theit wives, if they 


- 


find them falſe, _ GY he nr bo SE . 

The chief mechanic trades in this city are hatters, 
ſmiths, ſhoe-makers, ſawyers, carpenters, coopers, tay- 
lors, and butchers. All theſe buy negroes, whom they 
train up to their ſeveral employments. Theſe ſlaves are 
alſo very uſeful as porters, for as there is here a great trade 
by fea, and the landing-place is at the foot of the hill 
too ſteep for the paſſage of carts, there is great need of 
flaves to carry the goods up into the town: but the mer- 
chants have the convenience of cranes with ropes, one 
end of which goes up, while the other is Jet down. The 
houſe in which the crane is, ſtands on the brow of the 
hill towards the fea, and there are planks ſet ſhelving all 
the way up, againſt which the goods ſlide as they are 
hoifted up or let down. N 


SECT. iv. | 
Of the different Inhabitants of Brafil, their Manners and 


| Cuftoms; with a more particular Account of the Braſilians. 


1 i H E preſent inhabitants of Brafil are Portugueſe, 
Crcoles, Meſtizes, Negroes, and Brafilians, The 
Portugueſe of Europe, who enjoy the places of truſt and 
profit, are the. feweſt in number ; the Creoles, or thoſe 
born of Portuguefe parents in Braſil, are more nume- 
rous; and the Meftizes, or mixed breed, are ſtill more 
numerous than either; for few of the Portugueſe have 
been without black or tawney miſtreſſes, and the iſſue of 
theſe having \intermarried, they are multiplied extremely, 
The negroes are alſo very numerous, and thoſe ſlaves 
are much more valued than the Brafilians, they being of 
a more robuſt conftitution and fitter for labour; tor as they 
come from the coaſt of Africa oppoſite to Braſil, which 
is much hotter, they endure fatigue in the hot ſeaſon 
better than the original natives ; nor are the latter very 
numerous, the Portugueſe in their invaſion of the coun- 


try, like the Spaniards in their conqueſts, deſtroying the 


unfortunate natives by all. the cruel ways they could 
invent. 

The portrait given us of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the Portugueſe in America by the moſt judicious travel- 
lers, is very far from being favourable. They are de- 


* ſcribed as a people who, while ſunk in the molt effemi- 


nate luxury, practiſe the moſt deſperate crimes : of 2 
temper hypocritical and difiembling ; of little fincerity in 
converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, and 
cruel. In their diet penurious ; for, like the inhabitants 
of moſt ſouthern climates, they are much more fond of 
fate, and attendance, than of the pleaſures of free 
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number of negrpes, not | in | 
| for n. em yments, but 2 for ate, no en em 2 Tunder ca 
their perſons, and form" their tram. Their nme a gurt 
corrupt as their matters, who make them the anflrumans* quemus.... The | 
Lins hens, only in them an unbounded ani fan- ſpring r, of 
alous et emp 15 as n witem- || greareff: variety 


wy Vu Wig an pi Fi 3 niglits 
s and a Iicentious "life: "They art Suffcrrf u g 
* and chere are vaſt numbers who Kave e ar 
_ their Freedom ;_ and this is in a aunty 
hens the. negroes are ſaid to be ten to ant of the F 
| by 1 and Creoles. Ty 
loweyer, this 1 is perhaps tov bightly edlouzd ; 
'P belt does not reſemble thoſe in the uni aap- | 
ai lips, nor thoſe in the moſt ſouthern, by thr Maw 
Janeiro, who are fat | Hen 0g being fo cfieminate n, amx- ||: 
rupted a2 thoſe of 45 alvador, Which, befiics boimg im 
A 75 1 I for indolence and =s the | 
ae ain a nd in Wee worle than the aches. 
10 the 


v par 5 ed; * every man was conjiilereet as || any Kat 
the proprietor of the ground he planted, ill hr n , 
and left it for another place he liked berter. Thrir now 

uſually conſiſted. of five or ſix great houſes, cadb eff uit 
eontained two or three, hundied people, ani mii 
many marry. ' Over, theſe the head of the acibe ur fm 
pteſided. Their houſes were built of long piles, ni, 
and palmeto leaves; and their furniture only ænmHIIui aff 
bammocs, of cotton net-work faſtened to poles, im mwitatk 
they ſlept; ſome earthen pots and pans, and thew n finn 
and, calabaſhea, which being cut in half, fervall cham ff lr dit 

ails, tubs, and drinking-cups ; for they hai them aff all 
Eee! beſides which they had baſkets, in which thay c 
ried their proviſions, The ornaments of their uf 
were their bows, arrows, ſpears, and other arms. 

In this extenſive country were alſo ſome mj, that 
had no ſettled abode; but living in tents, continually 
removed from place to place; and both thake ani wiz 
former ſlept as often without doors as within, tying ui || i 
hammocs to the boughs of trees, and making fires mar || i 

them to prevent the ill effects of the cold dews dh fel 
in the night, or to keep off the wild beaſts ani m 
vermin. 

- The Portugueſe and Dutch writers called the Brafilians | 

inhabit the north part of the country Tapuyms, all 

| Fa who dwell in the ſouth Tupinambes;g hut dimitte 

theſe into ſeveral petty nations differing in languane, iu 
very little in their manners and cuftoms. | 

The Tapuyers are of 2 good ftature, and af a Uaik aop- | 
per colour; their hair black and hanging over then fL 
ders; but they have none on their bodies ur fac, ant 
go almoſt naked, the women only wearing at their wail 
a ſlight covering of leaves. Their ornaments am gilt 

tering ſtones hung upon their lips or ndftriks, bra 
of feathers about their arms, and a circlet af feathers up- 

on their heads. Some paint their bodies of All mn 
of colours, while others rubbing them with pums fiak | | 
beautiful feathers upon them, which makes them at à uff, an his monument was generally adorned with 
diſtance look more like fowls than human creatures. tir molf beaunial fratbers and other ornzments. 

; The Tupinambes, who. inhabit the ſouth of Braffl, ar | Sucks, ming to the molt authentic relations, were 
of a moderate ſtature, and of a leſs dark complexiun than ther aurient Brafilizns, and fuck, with very little varia- 
their northern neighbours, who lie nearer the Ine; thu | nom, ze the modem re, where the manners of the 
neither of them are ſo black as the Africans in dhe fe | and thoie of the REgroes have not mingled 
latitude, for there were no negroes in America hefe | witth thier  cufforns. 
they were tranſported thither by the Spaniards ani m- | In ffiurt-, the aative Braflians are - at prefent a tractable 

' tugueſe. Theſe people have however flat mnofes, witinth amd inperious peapie, ready to learn any art or ſcience 
are not natural, but made ſo in their infancy; 2 flat nue tir will teach them, and take nothing 
there being eſteemed a beauty: they have alſo Ma mitn off the prieils as their inftructiag theic children, 
curled hair on their heads, and paint themlcives like tie: ict las grove 1 an opportunity of making many 
northern Braſiliaus. 5 converts; 
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T HE government of Brafil is in the Viceroy, wha, 
as we have already obſerved, reſides at St. Salva 
He has two'councils,. one for criminal, the other for ci 
vil affairs, in both which he preſides: but 20 the ini 
, and 
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; they 


: | 


as much for their ' ſuperſtition as the 
themſelves, who would never bear that any people 
bore the name of | heretics ſhould plant 
them; nor is the circumſtance of 


— 


"© 
who are leaſt diſtinguiſhed ſor their humanity. 
they generally remaiw in a ſeparate intereſt, and 
of ſerving their maſters fai 


extremity, and to Bohia de Todos Santos, or the hay af 
All Saints in the middle, where is the capital, uf wich 
ve have given a deſcription, and there all the flcets n- 


dezyous on their return to | EL 
and increaſes exeny 
have 


The trade of Braſil is very great, 
year; which is the leſs ſurpriſing as the v 
opportunities of ſupplying themſelves with flaves for thear 
leveral works at a much cheaper rate than any other Eu- 
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ropean power that has ſettlements-in _ _ 


ing the only European nation that has eſtabliſhed 
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fs, becf, and chef. They baye ail fom 
ine, wih ſome fruit, is nearly all they are ſup- 

in this. trade are great, few Por- 
upon their own ſtock; they are 
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Sr. Carnanrite's. : © - 
Extent, Face of the Country, Vegetables, 
we take leave of Braſil, we ſhall take na- 
me of Sr. Cacharine s, the principal iſland on the 
cant of the fourkerm part of this country. It is no where 


zbaxe fre miles in breadth, though about twenty-ſeven in 


nies in Africa; and theſe being very confiderable, bath 
for their extent and the number of their inhabitants, they 
have of courſe advantages in that trade which ao ether 
nation can have, and every year draw from thence. ants 
Braſil between forty and fifty thouſand negroes ; and for 
this the ſituation of Braſil is very convenient, it bring 
nearer to Africa than any other part of America. Hen 
id is principally that Brall is the richeſt, moſt louraſhang, 
22d growing eſtabliſhment in all America. The fugar 
exported from thence is very great, and it is fancr than 
What any of ours, the French, or Spaniſh ſugar planta- 
tions ſend us. Their tobacco is alſo remarkably good, 
though not raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in aur Ame- 
rican colonies. The northern and ſouthern parts of 


ming kr; but on 2 nearer approach it is eaſil 
putt, and may be known by a number of finall 
Mani lying at cack end, and ſcattered along the eaſt fide 
of it. larkour is defended by ſeveral forts. 85 
The fol is truly Iuxuriant, ſpontaneouſly producing 
fruns of many kinds, and the. ground is covered with one 
umme faxe# of trees of a perpetual verdure, which 
from whe exuberance of the mould are fo entangled with 
üs, themes, and underwood, as to form a thicket ab- 


folly angenerrabic, t by ſome narrow paths 
air whe infiavicants have made for their own conveni- 


Brafil abound with horned catile ; theſe arc hunted for | 
104 
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fun is vertical, and conſequently the weather 

ud be extremely hot was the fun not clouded, and the 

<7 refreſhed by the turtents of rain which then fall. The 
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Vera Cruz, and the women in particular have more li- 
derty, but do not go abroad without their veils. Many 
| obghe 1 French, and dreſs after the French mode, 
"| fe | ition having ſettled there ſince Spain fell to 
the houſe of Bourbon, The diet moſt in uſe are hogs 

it, | and turtle, with which all the ſhips 5 ſtore 
| yep ns. The pork is, eſteemed very nouriſhing, and 
ine. N o'that of Wr esl mts is binding. They cut 
the fleſh of the turtle into long ſlices, and ſtrewing ſalt 
over them, dry them in the wind. Wine is here 
general 


| ounce, particularly when the ; 
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nothing. 
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death. | 
The houſes of the Havannah were at firſt of no bettet 
materials than wood, and that town was fo inconſider- 
able in 1536, that it was taken by the crew of a French 
pirate ſhip, who obliged the inhabitants to pay ſeven 


hundred ducats to fave it from being burnt. The yd 
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land ducats for ranſom money, which the two deputies 
was more than the inhabi could raife, and 
took their leave. Upon their return to their 


F 


rench |. 


2 r 


doors 


| ; 


NS EXPETIENICE undou 
rendered him the beſt judge of the abilities of the officers | 


in the army 


who were to be | in the execution of it. The 
Chief command was given-to the earl of Albemarle, the 


rtinĩco. " „ 
The main fleet failed on the fifth of March 1761, and 


vas joined by Sir James Douglaſs with his reinforcement 


on the twenty- ſeventh of May of the north-weſt point 
of Hiſpaniola ; the whole armament then confiſting of 
nineteeen ſhips of the line, cighteea ſmaller ſhips of war, 
and about a hundred and fifty aranfſports, with ten thou- 
ſand regular troops on board, were to be joined about 
the time the operations were to commence by four 
tnouſand troops more, who were ordered from North 
America. The admiral, preſſæd by time, refolved to run 


Along the northern ſhore of the ifland, through the old 


nog = : 


paniards | 
: 


teen days. 


A ; * 


A” 


chart of thoſe ſtreigl nducted | 
ſucceſs, thar they goe clear of all danger by the fifth of 


-, Fourteen Spaniſh men of war, beſides . ſmaller ſhips, 
were then lying in the baſon of the harbour of Hayanna. 


The admiral with twelve fail of che line, bore away to 
block them up, and to make a diverſion on one. fide, 
while the landing was effected on the other, between the 
two forts, Barcarans and Coxemar, the firſt of which 
poſſeſſion of by the Mercury man of war, and 


L 


was taken 


a e, the Dragon; their garriſons, which conſiſt- 
* gon; ga h bu 4 


peaſants and negroes, flying into the woods. 
Mean while the earl of . by the fire 
of the Dragon, paſſed the Coxemar river, and the army 
lay under arms along the fnore. 512 
On the eighth 


June Lord Albemarle marched to 
| about fix miles from the landing-place, 

and ſaw fix thouſand of the enemy, drawn up very ad- 
fly, as if they intended to diſpute. his paſſage 

to that village, but they were. ſoon. diſperſed ; the next 
his lordſhip formed the army into two bodies; one 

by general Elliot lay towards the ſouth-eaſt 
the harbour, extending confi ly into the country, 
the ſiege, and ſecure the foraging parties 
ſent out for proviſions. The other was commanded by 
Keppel, and was employed in the attack of 
Moro caſtle, while colonel How was. poſted with a de- 


ound tachment to cut off the communication between the 


town. and the country, and keep the enemy's attention 


divided. The hardſhips the Engliſh army ſuſtained in N 


carrying on the ſiege of the Moro caſtle, were inexpreſ- 


> | ible : the earth was every where ſo thin, that it was 
with great difficulty they could cover themſelves in their 


approaches. There was no ſpring or river near them; 
it was nec to bring water from a great diſtance, 
and fo precarious and ſcanty was this ſupply, that th 

were obliged to have it brought from their ſhips : roads 


for communication were to be cut through thick woods ; 
| the artillery were to be drawn a vaſt way over a rough 
rocky ſhore, and ſeveral of the men dropped down dead 
Il with heat, thirſt and fatigue. | 

| Moro caſtle was carried on with the utmoſt difficulty ; 
and the fire continued with equal fury on both ſides. To 

give the greater effet to the batteries, the Dragon, 


In ſhort, the fiege of 


Marlborough, and Cambridge, laid their broadfides, 
againſt the north eaſt part of the Moro, and a moſt 
dreadful cannonading enſued for ſeven hours, both from 
the forts and the fea; but the ſituation and ſtrength of 
the caſtle gave it great advantages over the ſhips, which 
were terribly ſhattered and obliged to' ſheer off, The 
enemy in the fort, who kept up a communication with 


the town, had landed two detachments of grenadiers of 
five hundred men each, with a great number of negroes 
and mulattoes, to attack the works of the Engliſh on the 
right and left; but they were defeated with the loſs of 


above two hundred men, and a great number wounded. 
At length the batteries from the army had diſplaced many 
of the enemy's guns; but when it was 1 that a 
ſpeedy period would be put to the immenſe labours of 
the A re the grand battery took fire, and with it 
was confumed the labour of fix hundred men for ſeven- 
Sickneſs, the badneſs of proviſions, and the ſcarcity of 
water, with the heat of the climate, had at length killed 


- | or rendered uſeleſs two-thirds of the army, and the ſea- 


men were in very little better condition, while the grow- 
ing diſtempers of the ſeaſon, and the expoſed ſituation of 
the ſhips, threatened deſtruction both to the land and fea 
forces. After inexpreflible toil the beſiegers batteries 
again took fire, and they had now nothing to truſt to but 
the arrival of their reinforcements from North America, 
becauſe whatever loſſes the Spaniaids ſuſtained in the 
day time, were repaired in the night. At length the ar- 
rival of the Jamaica fleet inſpired the troops with freſh 
hopes. On the twenty-ſecond of July, a vigorous fally 


of fifteen hundred men, divided into three parties, was 
8X 


made 


2 


ſtreets of the Havanna. 


a 


* 


was cut in the rock about ſesenty feet derp, and f 
wide, and though the enemy 


ing battery out of the harbour, to fre grape ſhot and i 
ſmall arms into the ditch where the miners were at work, 


they were not only repulſed, but a mine was 


which threw à part of the wall into the disch, and left a fer 
breach, which though ſmall, the troops were < mY þ 


ſtorm. The garriſon of | Spaniards within the caſtle 
was flill conſiderable ; but the ſoldiers mounting the 
breach, entered the fort with ſuch amazing intrepidity, 


Four hundred of them were cut to pieces, or periſhed in 
the water; four hundred threw down their arms, and 
received quarters. The marquis de Gonzales, tl 

in command, was killed while endeavouring to ſtop 
ſhameful flight of his men : Don Lewis de Velaſco, 
governor, with about a hundred of the garriſon, bravel 
defended their colours till he was killed, to the 
regret of -his generous conquerors. The Spaniards then 
directed their fre | 

ſeffion of the Engl 


tars, with ſuch ſucceſs, that flags of truce appeared in 
all quarters of the Havannah, and a meſſenger was ſent 
to Britiſh camp to ſettle the capitulation, which was 
fi.ned on the fourteenth of. Auguſt, by which the men 
of war iti the harbour, as well as the forts and the 


were delivered up to the Engliſh. And thus, ſays our 


author, a prophecy which had been long curreat with 
the Spaniards in thoſe parts was fulfilled, namely, that 
the Engliſh ſhould one day walk as maſters through the 
| However, this important con- 
queſt” was reſtored to Spain in the nineteenth article of 
the definitive treaty of 1763. 5 3 


N 
5 cf Pox ro Rico. 


Tts Name, Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Climate, 
Sail, Vegetables, and Animals. A Deſcription of the City 


of Porto Rico, and a conciſe Hiſtory of the Iſland. | 


12 next iſland belonging to Spain, is that of Hiſ- 
paniola, but as the moſt valuable part of it belongs 
to the French, we have placed it among the American 
iſlands ſubject to France. We now therefore come to 
Porto Rico, the laſt of the great Antilles that remains to 
be deſcribed. 1 | i 
This iſland, which was diſcovered by Columbus in 
1493, received from him the name of St. John; but the 
chief town being afterwards built upon a harbour called 
Rico or Rich, as is ſuppoſed from its excellence, the 
whole iſland has fince obtained the name of Porto Rico. 
It is fituated between the eighteenth degree and the eigh- 
teenth degree wry minutes north latitude, and between 
the ſixty- fifth and ſixty- ſeventh degree weſt . 
lying about eighteen leagues from the north point 
of Hifpaniola ; extending one hundred and fifty miles from 
eaft to weſt, and between forty and fifty in breadth. 

The ſoil is beautifully diverſified with woods, vallies, 
and plains, and is extremely fertile. It abounds with 
fine meadows, and a ridge of mountains runs through the 
iſland from eaſt to welt. The north part, which is more 
barcen than the ſouth, has been repreſented by travellers 
as having mines of quick-filver, tin, and lead, with ſome 


of gold-and filver; but there are none of the latter 


worked at preſent. It is well watered with ſprings and 
rivers, and there are reckoned no leſs than twenty-three 
that fall into the ſea on the north or ſouth-fide. 

The rains which uſually render the ſeaſon unhealthy, 
generally fall in June, July, and Auguſt, which would 


otherwile be extremely hot, the ſun being vertical, and | 


againſt Moro caſtle, now in the poſ- | 
Th. New batteries. were erected by [an 
the” beſiegers, who battered both the Puntal and the | 
town from forty-three pieces of cannon and eight mor- |: 


1 *. 
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The inhabitants are ſaid not to exceed ten thouſand. 
This ifland might, however be rendered one of the moſt 
:ſhing of all the Spaniſh colonies, if it was not for 


moſt of the Spaniſh cities in America. 

When this land was taken by the Spaniards, it is faid 
the natives amounted to no leſs than ſix hundred thouſand, 
and had the character of a brave t people; 8 
Spaniards, by the advantage they had over them in 

art of war, = much dificulty reduced them, and have 
fince by degrees quite extirpated them. After which no 
more gold was to be found on the iſland ; though the 


In 1595 Sir Francis Drake burnt the ſhips in the bar- 
hour of Porto Rico, and three years after the town 2 
reduced by the earl of Cumberland, who fitted out a flert 
at his own expence, in which were two regiments. 
queen Elizabeth's troops. He conquered the town with 
great difficulty, and had thoughts of keeping it; but loſing 
four hundred of his men, who died of the bloody flux i 
2month's time, he abandoned it, after demoliſhing the 
forts, and carried off cighty pieces of braſs cannon and 
2 a. py of plate. In 1615 it was taken 
plundered by the Dutch; but they could not take the 
caſtle, which is now in a better condition than ever, # 

| are alio the other forts. | | 
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I 1< theory, but tw he excruted 
* in d the world, and all at a waffe 


little conſequence, at leaſt to the Spaniards, who ſeem 
have paid but ſmall attention to the cultivation of the 
= do 2 


not only to carry on the commerce between them, but to 
clear the ſea of pirates and illicit traders; and now and 


then a regiſter ſhip from Spain is bound to one or other 
of them. The Spaniards have hitherto ſeemed to keep | 
poſſeſſion of them, rather to any other nation 
growing too powerful in thoſe ſeas, than from the pro- 
nt they expected to derive from them; for it is certain, 
that ſhould any other nations obtain rhe poſſeſſion of all 
theſe iſlznds, the trade of the American continent, and 
perhaps the continent itſelf, would be entirely at their 


= murs they kai frat w adid „ which i 
. Pam all the a 


4 — 
ir |= fnancs at home, 


at ance; many of them: noble ones in 


r rung ron I 
|< hafe who mmned. The treafurc which flowed in 


< cray ya foam the New Warld, found them in debt, 
rer put af tle Old; for to the rf of their reve- 


On thee 


4. „ 
< tame p flat wp from che wrecks of their navy. 


* Eurape ; and att lit defied mere want of 


< they warrenmant] as much by ther Lines, during 
* th , 2s ty lad bern awakened before by their 
< Mjatzal alu. A preſent the politics of Spain, 
<= with g wy Amenica, ſeem to be m preſerve South 
<< America, and panicularly the navigation of the South 
Sens 2s much as poſſible wo themfelves ; tu deſſtroy 
< cfcStudlly the cantrafand! traic,, and to cacowage the 


mercy. The Spaniards have, howeyer, lately taken 
fome ſteps towards the better cettlement of Porto Rico; 
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expert of their um manufactures. 


CHAP. 


NEW KEXICO, CALIFORNIA, and MEX: 1 | 
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SECT: L- 


and i and 


2 28 2 


miles, the 


of the whole: however, it 


| —— nas cultivated, * 


; places 
ſome | 
and 


while others have an almoſt peſtilential air. Se- 
mu and Peru are bleſſed 


colonies within or near the 2 are in man) 
excecdins hot, while others are remarkably cool 
where the climate is exceeding hot are healthy 


— Ayr 


7 and fampiſh, . perio- 


che climate muſt be unhealthy, and 
in ſome of the Spaniſh dominions | in 


The foil 
confift of the moſt beautiful lawns, paſtures, fields, 
meadows, watered with fine ftreams, ſhaded wi 


groves, and variegated with hills and valleys ; 3 while 


ul | << 


s only preſcat to the eye dreary deſarts, drea 
- mountains of a our Reg vaſt foreſts, 
and the moſt tremendous ſcenes of wild, rude, and un- 


cultivated nature. Several of the Spaniſh plantations 


are wonderfully rich and fruitful, abounding in corn, the 
moſt — trees that afford fruit, ſhade, and 
ornament, ſhrubs, medicinal plants, woods, 
and roots, with flowers delightful to the ſenſes; in fhort, 

Every that nature or art produces, in any 
guarter of the globe, may here be found growing ſpon- 
or raiſed by labour, in its greateſt perfection. 
In the boſom of the earth have been found — trea- 
fares of gold and filver,- and in ſhort, this extenſive ter- 
ritory alſo produces emeralds, pearls, rich drugs, dying 
woods, tobacco, ginger, coffee, cotton, and ſweetmeats : 
and for the convenience of navigation, it is furniſhed with 
the nobleſtrivers in the world. 

If we take a view of the country with reſpect to its in- 
habitants, we ſhall find the reaſon why theſe colonies 
| have of little ſervice to Spain. The impolitic ex- 
pulſion of the Moors proved an irreparable blow to that 


monarchy ; and the colonization of America increaſed } 
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America and the Weſt- India i 
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whole coaft of which is on one 1 
; but on the other is Braſil, and a e 


induſtry 
t | niards have ſhewn for cold 


e a. ſuch narrow and ſordid 


ntry affords fl. 


rain pour down from the heavens, we 


differs no lefs than the climate: Hang coun- | 
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of her people ts the . 
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of . 
fects the ſtate by — yu _ 


Prejudiial to the colonies, and 2 the meter 

fince it has not only prevented thoſe commuilities 
which in themſelves would prove zum 
luable than the richeſt mines of gold and 
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mirable work, intitled, The ix Laws, — 
ſerving that from the IE 


3 The rs hers whom cungueit of — 
£6 Pajny abandoned their natural riches in pm fs 
te repreſentative wealth, which _ —_— 
Gold and filver were extremely ſcarce in 
ce 22 becoming ſuddenly miſtreſs of 2 
2 tity of thoſe metals, conceived hapes tb 
never before aſpired. The wealth found an = the 
conquered countries, great as it was, did mutt, hu 
ever, equal that of their mines. Ihe ln cn 
cealed a part ; and beſides, theſe people, whomailr aw 
other uſe of gold and filver than to give maple 
< to the temples of their gods, and to the pulumet 
ce their-kings, ſought not for it with an avarice like eats. 
& In ſhort, they had not the ſecret of whe . 
“e tals from every mine, but only from thuf= an wikath 
the ſeparation might be made by fire. 
However, it was not long before the fpecic uf E. 
& rope was doubled; this appeared from the n 
& commodities ; which was every where doubled. 
« The Spaniards raked into the mines, fool att 
«© mountains, invented machines to draw out water, W 
e break the ore, and ſeparate it; and, as they pn 
„with the lives of the Indians, they forced them wwik- 
c hour without mer As the ſpecie of Emm lum 
c doubled, tlie profit of Spain — 3 in the fas 
„proportion; and they had every year the fame qu. 
* tity of metal, which was become by one half dls gr 
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emerzids, and other preci | nd 
wild and tame cattle, eſpecially prodigi- 
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New Mexico 


S 
Sen, of which give us the names. | 
Santz Fe, 4 2 handſome well built town, 
ed near the fource of the Rio del Norte, in why rey 
ah degree forty minutes north latitude, and in tl 
andced and firſt degtee fifteen minutes welt longitude 
= It is regularly builr, and is the ſce of 2 
— to that of Mexico, and the feat of the 
IT of the country, who enjoys his po years. 
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of ornament prevails among the women more 
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comparable to theſe, 
or the ſtrength and 


They have a high feſtival at the gathering in. 
fruits of the fly, in cy refign themſelves to 
ing, dancing, and nights are then 


particularly extolled, and are ſaid to 


importance among them, by 
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| 45 The Tefuits, who " - S94- a> ns of cas 5 | n 81. | 
try, bebe ee © many Abt al as tries; it 
cumſtances, that it is, perhaps, impoſſible 2 

of the mi- 
gi 3 


Anis of ſilver, but gold only in the pro- 
wince of Veragua and New Granada, tholigh the latter is 
indeed in Tera Firma, but is confideted as à province 
of Mexico, from its being under the juriſdiction of the 
fame viceray. Gold is found either in grains, at the bot- 
mm of running ſtreams, or in mines. Acoſta affirms; 
that he bas ſeen grains of pure gold that weighed 
af two pounds, though in general they ſeldom exceed a 
principal xefaſence of | tweatieth part of that weight. The gold in the mines 
es e 7 ou fone, and it requires a great 
deal of Ibour and expence to ſeparate it, eſpecially as it 
i with ſilvef or copper. Both the 
mines of gold and ſilver are uſually found in barren rocks, 
7 mountains, and ſuch places as are entirely unfit for paſ- 
TOP oh g pee tillage; as if nature had wiſely ordained that a 
N Situation, Extent, Climate, Seal, and Mizerak, fertile foil, fit for producing evety thing neceſſary to the 
cularly Gold and Silver ; its Vegetables, Bax, life of man, ſhould not be rendered uſeleſs by ſearching 
 Inſetts, and Fiſhes. 875 | for thoſe metals, which frequently turn to his prejudice. 
| 1 3 ME x Some of the mines are of an extraorditiary depth; parti- 
MI Spain, the ft e that of Pachuca, which is above three hundred 
IVI tion of the Spaniards on the comment of America, | yards deep, and above a thouſand negroes are continu- 


"FE 


y 
is made no other uſe of than as a place 
the Manilla ſhip, and its being the 


the miſſionaries. ' "= 


extends * - _ in it. From the mine called the Frini- 
thirtieth degree forty dada no leſs that forty millions of pieces of eight were 
bounded on the ſouth p 8 


caſt by the Dre royal treaſury, free of all expences, in the 
and on the north-weſt by New Mr; it N ere of ten years. CC 

| Whoever diſcovers a mine of gold or ſilver is at liberty 
| to work it, paying the king, and limiting himſelf within 
fixty yards round the place upon which he has fixed. 
Beyond this fpace another perſon may open a mine, 
wery | leaving five yards between, to ſerve for a partition. All 
the gold and filver, either dug or found in grains, ought 
= 297 


| tween fix and feveh hundred mi S | to be in the royal exchequer ; and' it is ſaid that, 
the ſouth- caſt the | breadth cannot much rr fixty | though great quantities ate concealed, ho leſs than two 


WW: . == | millians of filver' marks, each weighing eight 'ounces, 
As the greateſt part | are annually entered, out of which they coin ſeven bundred | 
qualt- | thouſand marks into pieces of eight, half pieces of eight, 
| | quarter pieces, royals, and half royals; the value of the 
wi ſea⸗ | Erter being about three-pence ſterling. 
. — ; We cannot here forbear extracting ſome obſervations 
and rivers cool the air, from an ingenious work we have often quoted, entitled, 
fant. The greateſt heats are during the ments of Fe- | An Account” of the European ſettlements in America. 
bruary, March, and April, when the fow = filijom ob- Of the plenty of gold and filver which the mines of 
ſcured by clouds, and the waters are fo dried =p, that in Mexico afford, great things have been faid, and.with 
many places it is difficult to procure amy. "The my | © juſtice; as this, with the other Spaniſh colonies in 
ſeaſon begins towards the doſe of Apr, 1. } < America, in 4 manner furniſh the whole world with 
till the month of September, and is always preceded by | fler, and bears a great proportion in gold to the whole 
tempeſts of thunder and lightning, which zncreafe nll che | of what the world produces. A late very, judicious 
month of June, at which time the rams fall = 2 frrand | & calleftor of vo + ſays, that the reyenues of Mexico 
deluge was to enſue. I I= can hardly fall ſhort of twenty-four millions of our 
On the eaſtern coaft, where the hund i low, marffey, money. He founds this upon a return made by the 
and conſtantly” flooded in the rainy fn, it is ex- | © biſhops of their tenths, which, without doubt, were 
tremely unhealthy ; the coaſt is far from brane plezfant, it | © not over-rated ; and that theſe amounted to one mil- 
being for the moſt part encumbered with ani impene- | = lion and 2 half fterling ; that theſe are about a fourth 
trable woods of mango trees, of a bare and difagnerzble af the revenues of the clergy ; and that the eſtates of 
aſpect, and which extend 2 confiderable way mas thi | © the clergy are about the fourth part of the whole re- 
water. The inland country, indeed, affiumcs 2 marc 2- | « veitues of the king, which at this rate amount to 
greeable aſpect, and the air is more temperate; kene the | = rwenty-four millions Engliſh. He takes another me- 
topical fruits grow in great abundance; the kad & 2-| © thod of computing the wealth of this province, -which 
greeably vari „ and the foil cxremedy fer. On by the fifth paid to the king of the gold and filver 
the weſtern fide the land is not fo low 2s an the dug out of the mines. This he obſerves, in the year 
eaſtern, is much better in quality, and abounds with | < 2730, amounted to one million of marks in ſilver, each 
plantations. ag 54 : | 5 * mark equivalent to eight ounces ; ſo that if we com- 
The Spaniards probably choſe to lezve the c coaſt }  pute this ſil ver at five ſhillings per ounce, then the in- 
in its preſent ſtate of rodenefs an demie, ging  tabitants receive from their mines ten millions in 
that a rugged and unwholſume frontier is 2 bemer rc << money. For my part, I neither diſtruſt the candor 
_ againſt an European army than forcifications 2nd 2mies, | «© ar good fenfe of this writer; but I can hardly avoid 
that are maintained at a vat expence; ar the eng - thinking be muſt be miſinformed in the accounts upon 
of the inhabitants, rendered by the climate effeminare which be has built his calculation. If New Spain 
and pufillanimous, and kept fo by policy. Enderd it A draws from her filver aud gold mines ten millions an- 
would be next to impoſſible to make n v, Peru, even fince the decline of the mines of 
eſtabliſhment on that coaſt, that could cicihally anfaer | © „ has fcarce ever been thought leſs rich in ſilver 
the purpoſes of any power in Europe, hen firagoſing | than Mexico, and muſt therefore be rated at the ſame 
with the greateſt diſniculties; and 28 for = fin ama- | jon, and allowed to yield ten millions more an- 
hon, the nature of the country :tfelf is 2 gem tir | nally. New Mexico abounds likewiſe in very rich 
tion. In general few countries der the ze? of | << filver mines; but that we may not exceed, we will 
the heavens enjoy more of the beackts of er, . the © <* allow for this pfovince but two millions, which, allow- 
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1 en . ſo. noxious 
E Natit ad will not futfer a dog to 
=Y — 7 # be colout of a partridge, but 
Emewhat- Ie, "and their Jegs longer. They delight | 
I and watery places; are remarkable for their 
„ and are eſteemed | 


| x * he of a dark 
< lich they call gri- 
— and 3 8 225 called royal, from A 
appears like” a. crown upon, its head, .The| 
dam of this country are 25 large as pigeons. 
2 In all hot countries there are ab qe of pa nous 
0 


a various kinds of e is a yellow ſnake, 
ig 2 the ſmall of a man's 
" "This. is 2 lazy animal, 
for its 2 

gunndes, and ſmall animals paſſing b 

: green: ſnake; about the thickneſs of a ſmall 
or. five fect in length: theſe lie among 
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at takes little pains to 


fi 


15 
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ö and kills mice and other 
barmleſs that nobody endeavours to 


n 
Bhs 8. 


s alſo a 
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E ir. There are 
the rattle-ſnake, of which. we have already given 4 WN 
particular acconnt.” | 

| = 20 HER "this being deftriftion where- 
— is moſt found in hot countries, where 
in ſuch cloads as to hide the ſun, | 


wy 
aud darken TID lets tag . W. like the | 


erer it comes, 


3 county where he reſided, Free upon the 
night devoured both- 


trees and ern; and in one 
the fruit and leaves of the trees, and conſumed the corn 
in every field where they fell. The highways were co- 
vered with them, ' and neither the plantations of ſugar or 
indigo eſcaped. * Upon the approach of this winged army, 
were commanded out into the fields, with 


Fg ordet"to*give's more 


| —Ethdalajata,” allo cited Giticia; 


rpions, | 
and fix, or feven feet 


- but lies ,concealed, and ſurprizes the | of 


rant of leaves,” and e Neff prey rey chiefly on ſmall 
ake about two feet | 


other ſnakes, and particularly 
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1 and Tradegf Guadalaja 2 24 
La Vera ua, and : — 8 
5 
10 defribe mer irs 
andirnces, Guadalajarz, 


country; it will be Ep 
three” Hank thbifions, called 


0. Mete Projher 1 Wl of which ie amder 


tlie Setra of the fame vi 2 2 are b 

FETTE 
5 bounded on the 
north by New Mexico ; "on the caſt and fouth by the an- 
"dience of Mexico; And on the well it = waſked bythe 
South ſea and the of California ;- 
"of * eight Hundred miles fn 1 
"i edc. It is divided into even p 
perate diviſions of the e 


the” moſt tem 
pleaſant and bealthy. Tbeſe 


Proper, Zacatecas, New Biſcay, Cats, cen, c 


| metlan, and Lalo. 


The capital, called | Guadalajara, f is the fear of the royal 
courts of judicature; it is a fee, and 2 = 
Tr has 


ſeated on the north banks of the river 
ſeveral churches, beſides the cathedral, with fm mo- 
naſteries and nunneries. This andirnte is ctlchrated for 
the richneſs of the ſilver mines and its | 


is rendered extremely er by 2 mer of ben. 
tiful caſcades falling in ſtreams down the mouncains. In 
this audience is the lake of Cliipals, which is Bid two be 
forty leagues in compaſs. 1 
Ihe andience of Mextioo f is beyond compariſon the 
moſt valuable of the Spaniſh domimzems macth of 
equator. On the caſt it is bounded b gulp 
Mexico, on the ſouth-eaſt by the off | mala 
on the ſouth-weſt by the South fea, and 
welt by the audience of Guadalajara. It 
ſix hundred miles in 7 
much in breadth; yet it is 
breadth from ſea to ſea acroſs 
This audience, in rich « 
precious ſtones, far 
| as it likewiſe does in its 
fertility of its arable lands, — and variety of fraits. 
The great lakes, rivers, and with which if 
abounds, not only furniſh the inhabirams with plenty of 
excellent fiſh, but give them great advantages im trade, 
both foreign and domeſtic. It is divided into zine pro- 
vinces, namely, Mexico Proper, Mechoacam, 
Tlaſcala, Guakaca, Tabaſco, Jucatan, Chun, and So- 


— 


11 


the coafts and the banks the” rivers ate cab ht 
Ig itars, ſeveral forts of turtle, with oyſters and muf cles 


braſs kettles, and thin that would: conuſco. os 
3 them ö 4 | The province of Mexico Proper, which grey exceeds 
the reſt, contains the capiral of the fame name, and 


is ſeated in the lake of Mexico, on the caſt fade of 2 


the other fiſh'are the paracoad, which is about three feet 
and 2 half in "and it is ſald will attack a man in 


tte water. Ir is a fm well-raſted fiſh, but ſome of them 


have been found un holde food: © 

The gar - ſiſh reſembles rhe: former, but i is leſs, and has! 
2 long fharp bone” in its ſnout, like” 2 ſword-fiſh ;* only | 
the fword-fifh's bone is flat, aud indented Ike à ſaw, 
while that of the par-fiſh reſembles a ſpear, it being round, 
fmooch, ſharp at the end, and about a foot 1 * Theſe 
fiſh fim ſwift, frequently leaping out o Water, 
aad — ac it were, juſt above 3 Joes for 1 
rrcaty or thirty yards; then wetting their fins, ſpring 
forward 1 themſelves with” ſuch force, that 
they will . ear throngh the ſides of a 


r 2 man, if meet with him in 
the water, are eſteemed wk taſted, wholeſome! 


Mutters and OE are very plentiful ; as Bets alſo 


Sraniſh mackerel, which reſemble thoſe of Europe, but 
are abort a yard in and nine or ten inches round. 


Eee =e allo the old-wife, the cavally, the turpom, and 
fer=72! ther kinds of fiſh. In the lakes and rivers are ED 
= cxp, with plenty of others that are excellent food 


105 


_ of 2 prodigious fize, lobſters, crabs, and ſhrimps. Among range | 
: 8 f h 4 degree north latitude, and, the hundred and fiſt degree 


| archbiſhop This i is — be 

city in the world. It is a 3 
5 the whale is 
about two o leagues or ſix miles in crcumfcrence. There 


eaſt and Se a nc aches 
that the length and breadth of the 
at the corner of every ſtreet. 
into it, but it has neither gates, 
The houſes are built very 1 
not very high, on account of its 
quakes, and great part of the 10 | 
morals, this occaſions the foundations : 
to ſink ; but what is {till worſe, it i fubjaſt wo 
tions from the ſtreams which flow down from the 
tains into the lake, ſo that it is often 
* Hm | 
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| one of the moſt conſiderable marts in the world. About 
che month of December the great galleon, which makes 
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a EFF excel attonding 60 Dainpic; Ital under waier ix or fon. 
tir own ——— fene by” hid: carriage 10" Li monk, during Which the log wood · cuttets uſually. work 
Were m Tem Firma” ror the iſlands, up to the knees in ee. in. felling the trees, 
r ee Bud 3 dry {por to build their huts on. Ou 
_ In the provieceof Thaſcals,” or Eox Abgelos, which 14] the <oalt are alwoſt impenetrable thickets of mangroves = 
Sand 29 be the deſt-propled by ee, and bamiboos'; but farther up the country are fine favan- 

- I the city of Pucbla de los Angelos, ur gn 4 nahs and gearfe rifing hills, adorned with variety of fruit- 


trees, and the banks of the river Tabaſco are ſhaded” with 
| th latitude, 158 trees, particularly cabbage trees a hundred feet 
buildings are principally of flone, and, e other] . The province of Jucatan is a peninſula ſeated in 
— — it has beautiful ſquare in the middle, from un of Mexico: « NE e ee Wee ow 
pruacipal frects in 2 direct line, which | ondtiras, and is generally flat low land, with ſcarce any 
. hills, unleſs on the weſtern part. It is thinly inhabited, 
for the .air is exceſlive hot, and-the lands near the coaſt 
frequently under Water. Its chief produce is logwood; 
cotton, and ſalt. The only Spaniſh town in this exten- 
| five "coaſt is Campeachy, ſeated on the welt ſide of the 
peninſula facing the ſea, and has a fine appearance, it 
p, ſuffragan | being built of ſtone, and encompaſſed with a good wall ; 
with a ſtrong. citadel mounted with ſeveral pieces of 


and Manncres. The city is the 


heavy cannon placed at one end for its defence, 
as | The audience of Guatimala forms a very fine country; 
e | capable of great improvements. It is bounded on the 
north-weſt by that of Mexico; on the north-eaſt by the 
North fea; on the ſouth-eaſt by the province of Darien, 
or Terra Firma; and on the ſouth-weſt by the South 
ſea; thus enjoying every advantage of ſituation with re- 
ſpect to commerce. It is about a thouſand miles in length 
from the north-weſt to the ſonth-eaſt, but ſcatce half fo 
broad in any part, and in ſome not à hundred miles in 
breadth : it is ſubdivided into the ſix following provinces: 
Guatimala Proper, Vera Paz, Hondurae, Nicaragua, 
Coſta Rica, and Veragua; the two laſt provinces are, 
however, placed by the learned Don Antonio de Ulloa 
within Terra Firma. Peet ET 
This province is mountainous, filled with volcanoes 
per- that have dreadful fiery eruptions, and ſubject to earth · 
quakes. It has, however, rich and fertile vallies that 
bound with corn and paſtures that feed an incredible 
number of cattle; with rich drugs for dying, ſome ſilver 
's are mines, and ſugar plantations. Great quantities of bees - 
our. | wax are alſo exported out of this province. _ 
no] St. Jago de Guatimala, formerly the capital of the au- 
| cottages, | ; | diance, and one of the fineſt cities in New Spain, was 
bar the Spanath garrifon conſiſts of a troop of ſixty horſe | deſtroyed in 1751 by a dreadful earthquake and a neigh- 


and rwo ics of foor. From this port the wealth bouring volcano. © Never appeared a more terrible and 
of Mexico is poured ont upon the Old World, and from | awful ſcene : the day preceding it a prodigious noiſe was. 


thas port they receive the numberleſs luxuries and neceſ- heard from a volcano ſeated in the mountain above the 
_ Exics that the Old World yields them in return. The city which was ſucceeded in the night by a furious ex- 
annual fleet from Cadiz, called the flota, arrives about ploſion, as if the mountain, ſays our author, had diſ- 
the kier end of November, and then vaſt multitudes re- | charged all her bowels. This mountain has two tops, 
fort to Lz Vera Cm from all parts, living in little huts | from one of which iſſued fire, and from the other a tor- 


or tats while the fleet remains there; their valuable mer · rent of water, which ſwept all before it, and carried off 


chandi being depoſited the houſes. and inhabitants. The horror of this ſcene 
purpoſe. The fleet | was heightened by one of the moſt dreadful earthquakes 
pan its departure all the people retire on ever felt in any part of the globe; and a hundred and 
account FFC twenty thouſand Spaniards and natives loſt their lives. 
Tb which fails only from Cadiz, conſiſts of | New Guatimala, the preſent capital of the audience 
about fen or fificen large merchant ſhips from four | and province, the reſidence of the preſident and royal 


tons burthen, under the convoy | courts, the ſee of a biſhop, the ſeat of an univerſity, and 


| 
| 


ef cer They are laden with al-| the center of the trade of theſe parts, is ſituated in a beau- 
mai every | tifol plain at a good diſtance from the fatal volcano ; yet 
all their precautions cannot ſecure it againſt the dreadful 


1 


earthquakes ſo frequent in this country. It is neverthe- 
leſs well built and inhabited; the cathedral and pariſh- 


1 


F 


1 


flores, Wine, a: ag | charches are exceeding rich, and here are two very fine 
parts of — 4 monaſteries, a nunnery, and an hoſpital. The citizens 
freer. Spain ſends our little more than it, | trade largely, not only with all the provinces of Mexico, 
chans, and the dury to the king, are almoſt all the advan- 
ts kingdom derives ber commerce with the RE e 1 5 
inde The warc-houſes | Ee With Crux Wee ESO. 525 A SECT: VI. 
aps Archerd nearly equal to all the commerce | Of the different Ranks & People among the preſent Mexi- 
of S America, though it_is chiefly confitied to the | cans; with the Manners, Cuſtoms, ans Covernment of 
fe the b ft there. — he the Spaniards and Creoles. # | 

PEOTILCE abaſco, which i waſhed the north "Ide; . r ow? 7 | a” 14. i r Uk 
hy 9 — is the * Shes l 8850 A ExIico s at preſent inhabited by a mixed people, 
en the coaſt is generally ſo i range nean Spanangs, and 
Sy | | : k d | IVIdE 

* 2nd low, Ant it rains nine months every year, and, the Negroes 3 the deſcendents eig ilbed 


_ - the Meſtizes, B 


exceſſive expences. The ladies are little celebrated ur 
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dents of the 


 dians ; the Meſtiches, or the iflue of ſuch inne; the Tes. 


The iſſue of an European” and gro E 
2 


Spaniards. 
— 5 ola be beſides which there is a mixed breed 


| habe 
— the cial, — — 

W be d time I Eros e — the whale form. one regular ſcene of 1 

Dr ee to fit them} E r= 0 

for making a figure in ackive life, and very few have any} 5 

taſte fe ee of e collect 

are luxurious without either variety or 


— on is the old Sg e mera | 1 2 a: 25795 > Ka35350) 
ing extravagant things, by bad mufic, worſe poetry, an 


their chaſtity or domeſtic virtues; but exert Al der g. and hanifame; — and remarkably fuiſt of 
nius and abilities in 'combating' the reſtraints which aur | fm. bara: FE fg its their eyes 
hid upon them. Ig. lively; and! fparkiing ; the face wund, and the; fea+ 
It is allowed by the moſt judicions authors that ihr ans ultaily agreeable. They. wear their hair, either 
monks, and nuns of all orders are upwards of an F os the 
fifth of all the white people; but the clergy being bar hall. Sum nations within the Hmits of this vaſt coun- 
generally too i ignorant to inſtruct by preaching, and mov} wy differ widely from: the general appearance and man- 
debauched in their manners to reform by their exampll, || mas af t net; 2 few deem flar noſes the greateſt orna- 
the people are little better for their numbers, wealth, ar || mim, aud early flatten thoie of their infants, to produce 
influence. Many of them are faid to be only adventnrers | tha beaury om ther faces; while others mould their thin 
from Old Spain, who, without the leaft regard to thei | tender flulls intm a conical or pyramidical form, by mezas 
r vous, direct all their ſtndics 20 alle = | of of the — — 


mechanĩeal methods of des 
mentioned. An extreme veneration for ſaints is | 
ñaculcated, and forms the general ſabje of their — witth dH an fate, w prevent their | 
which are rather defigned to raiſe a ſtupid admiration af C thn fans and 
their miracles, than an imitation of the ſanctity of their | R — ons, 7 
lives. However, it muſt be 5 


As to the Jaity, it is faid there is not a Gt 
a lewder people upon earth: a preſent to the church wipes 1 


The principal way in which they are inſtructed in i- ill vu 3 it appears, 
gion is by theatrical entertainments in their churches. is anenriumed! by feverall authors; but with what degree of 
There is ſcarce any part of the Goſpel, but is the fulljef® || mm we will nor pretend! to determine; jet ir is fad that 
of a play, which the people are here taught to act: one cn thei} yraple;, an {effivals and ocher folewn occafrons, - 
perfonates our Saviour, another Pilate, a third Herod, and | hau a wine ar black conon garment Iike a 

ſo on. As their churches are exquiſitely fine, fo is their i| frat, dan nr down: w their heels; and if an E 
muſic, both vocal and inffrumental. The clergy collef | rum gin ties 2 flirt ar any other cloathiog, theyion- 
the moſt harmonious voices, and have them taught ro ſimg „ a = 
not _ anthems, but merry ſongs; and in their cloifters * the Indians ar foud af 


% 
. — | 
* 


and 
beads, 


1 


ſhort 
various colours, reſembling the Spaniſh dr-{s; but their 
legs are bare, and only a few cover their feet with fan- 
dals. The women wear a ſhort jacket of cotton or linen, 
over which flows 4 looſe robe, or a ſtraight perticoat,” ani 
ſometimes both. There are, however ever, fuch varieties in 
be endleis to enter upon particulars. * © 7 
Wich reſpe@ to the genius, temper; and maniers of 
the Mexicans, they ſeem to be greatly degenerated fince 
—— T prom They were ance 
ingenious, hoſpitable, civilized, and gecrous, except in 
the article of human ſacrifices; but now thbl: who bee 
among the Spaniards are faid to be cowardly, treacherous, 


and ſtupid, The buildings, paĩnti 1 
— —— coy 
tiful pictures, and many other pieces of art, evitice the | and 
genius of the ancient Mexicans; and the loſs of theſe is 

2 demonſtration of the decline of that genius. Indeed 
the cauſe is not difficult to be aſſigned; their teniples and 
images, on which they had laviſhed all the powers of art, 
being deſtroyed, themſelves reduced to a ſtate of fervi- 
rude, and conſtrained to labour in the mines, to gratify 
the avarice of their new maſters, it is no wonder they 
were effectually diſcouraged from cultivating talents that | 
eould only turn to their deſtruction, and gain them firipes 
inſtead of rewards. Beſides, the introduction of Europenn 
arts, manufactures, and the implements of mechanics, 
made the Indians deſpiſe the inferiority of their own, all 
knowledge of which ey ſoon forgot, without being able 
to acquire any degree of ſkill in the other, to the dradgery | but whey foretimes hum a whole day without meeting 
and lower branches of which they were confined. To | ary. Wien the beaffis tired with the purſuit, or wound- 
what purpoſes then ſhould an Indian labour to improve ail, be will fm ar bay with the dogs, till the mafter 
talents that can only ſerve to tender his bondage more | comes mp and flroms hin; ke then firikes his ſpear nato 
irkfome ? or why ſhould he ſtrive to accumulate that | the en ſet aur the blood, embowels him, and cut- 
wealth, of which he knows he ſhall be ſtripped by his | ng him im tw gieces,, caries them on a flick kid acroſs 
arbitrary maſter ? | lib nir, wagiikre where the women are appointed to 

Thoſe Indians who have preſerved their freedom in the | wait ; her, ning cut aff the head of the animal, they 
mountains and ſome other parts of the country are ſtill a | quanter and! flew ir: what they intend to preſerve they 
braye, generous, and humane people, entirely untainted | | | | 
with the ſordid vices and corrupt manners of the inhahi- 
tants of the Spaniſh cities and towns. They ſpend their 
time in hunting, fiſhing, and field exerciſes; cultivate 
but little ſoil, ſow and plant what is juſt ſufficient to 
anſwer the purpoſes of nature, and allow nothing for the | 
gratification of appetites founded on luxury. 

The buſineſs of planting is performed by the women, | : EC 5 R : 
after the men have cleared the ground. The females it anto finulll gies, whict they put into a kind of pip- 
likewiſe execute all the domeſtic offices, ſpin, weave, and | kin, ailing me nas, green plantanes, or other f 
dreſs cotton and linen cloth for their own or their huf- b 
bands apparel. They are obedient and reſpectful to their 
huſbands, who return a mutual affection. This is at 
leaſt the picture given us by Engliſh and French travel- 
lers, though the Spaniards, perhaps to palliate their o 
—_— peak let favourably of them. | 
| ele Indians live in thatched cottages, | ball i 1 | 
little regularity in their towns ; their houſes: - | which they forgunify dig dir fingers 7 
ing contiguous, nor in any order, but are diſperſed here | ing. II bm more: chan one fer meal in 2 
or 


— baſkers of — 
The beaſis they hunt 


Thaw game, jul mentioned, are not fwift of foot, and 
nm go nagrrticr in droves of two or three hundred; 


"oy 
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_ exportafto Europe, that it is pretty ſcarce. among the 


— , — 


drink is water, with the flour of Indian corn infuled. in 


it, and drank off preſently. This ſerves to keep them 


alive on a march, when they can get no 6ther pro 


They have 2 liquor 
wo forts; once made of plantancs 
other of 


freſh 


made of cakes of 


fruits, adding honey to them at their catertainments : but 
kindly in the rainy feaſon, and the heats: at other times 
enter the Equor four ; for this reaſon ſcarce any conntry 

buſineſs of conſe- 


wine. 


care to keep fober till their huſbands are recovered, and 


indect no ſooner perceive them in liquor than they take! 
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named miflzw, of which they have 1 
dried ; the ; 1 . 
bowl of water till they 
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C H A 


Of TERRA FIRMA, 
SECT. L 


The Situation, Extent, and Dian of Terra Firma; with 
« particular Deſcription of the Situation, Extent, Rivers, 
Face of the 


Cmntry, axd Clanate of Terra Firma Pro- 
fer ; and of the Towns of Porto Bells and Panama; 
| Shewiſe an Accomnt of the Pearl Fiſbery near the laft 
Gy; and of a Scots Settlement an the Coaſt of Darien. 


HE proviace of Terra Firma, or New Caſlile, is a 

very extenſive country, it being bounded on the 
north and eaſt by the North Sea; on the ſouth by part of 
Guiana and the of the Amazons; and on the, 
weſt by the South Sea, where the Iſthmus of Darien alſo 
divides it from Mexico. Its greateſt length from the 
South Sea to the mouth of the river Oroonoko is upwards | 
of thirteen hundred miles, and its greateſt breadth is a- 
bout ſeven hundred and fifty ; bat in other places it is 
much pent in by the river Oroogoko, fo that it is not 
above half that breadih, and towards the mouth of that 
river not above 2 hundred and cighty miles. It extends 
almoſt from the equator to the rwelfth de thirty mi 
nuten north kiitude, and from the fixty-fecond to 
oguy-thind degree of well Jangande. : 


—_ 
the 


5 


land is 


—— 


E *. 
or NEW CASTILE. 


Terra Firma is divided into the fullowing Ai, ar 
governments: the Iſthmvs of Dares, or Tema Firma 
Venezuch, New Granada, New Andaluſc, anil dhe - 


vince of 
The northern of theſe 15 the c mm Ring bn 


of the South and North Sea, particularly 


the name of the Iſthmos of Dien, and by fome waiters 
called the Iſthmus of Panama. E divides Month and 
cighty-leventh degree welt 7 In the fm aff z 
creiceat, round the bay of Panama for about tines um- 
dred miles in length, and fixty in breadith, from tis 
North Sea to the Pacific Ocean. It E bounce an the ext 
by the river and gulph of Darien, which Ehr m 
Carthagena ; on the fouth by are the Prilfic 
Ocean, or South Sea; and on the uri by the fane agar 
for height, depth, and enim. The wallcys a 
rally watered with rivers, brooks, and Pre 


_ 


* 1 ; | 
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fame of which fall into the North and others into the| the rainy weather hits two-thirds of the year. 
South Sea: moſt of them riſe froma chain of higher hills | come, like our fadden April ſhowers, one in 2 day; at 
manger parallel ro the ſhore, and is in mot parts neareſt f companicd with Malen thander and Fghming ; during 
thr North Sea, from which it is ſeldom 2bore ten or R. which the ar has fell, 
which i continnation of the Andes, there are either no] there will be, for about 2 month or E weeks, 2 ſenied 
kills ar all, or only” gentle declivities. This fide of the | cominncd rain of feveral days and nights, without thun- 
country is every” where fo covered with woods, that it is der and lghming, 5 | I 
all one cumĩnued foreſt : noris the main ridge itſelf carried} the length: 
en every where with a continued top; but is rather a] part 
rang of diſſinct hills, and accordingly has frequent large only 
valleys that compoſe, ita for 2 week together. 
i A ſenſſhle 


are for the moſt part mall; for as th - | 
The Darien, from which | 
the ſfthmus is ſuppoſed to rake its name, is indeed a very | 
Large river, but its depth at the entrance is not anfwer- 
able to the widenefs of its mouth. The river Chagre is| 
pretty conſiderable ; for thong it riſes from the fame 
ridge, it has a long bending courſe from the fourth and | | 
eaſt part of the iſthmus. The river Conception is alſo mould. The hills are every where fertile to 
conſiderable; theſe three fall into the North Sea. Into though more fruitful nearer the bottom; but s 
the South Sea fall the Santa Maria, the Congo, and the tops of the main ridge are covered with very flouriſhing 
Iv the river Chagreare bred a great number of alliga - vegetables proper to the climate; yet the trees 
tors; and all the forefts and woods near it are full of wild tops and ſides of the hills in the nd cor: 
beaſts, eſpecially different kinds of moakeys, of various | different from thoſe near the ſea. The woods on 
colours, as black, browa, and reidifh; there is alfo'the | formiap a 1 


eſpeciall 


of them is enough to make the appetite 2bhor them; for | which hinder 
order to take off the hair, | among them ; 


* 


thoroughly cleaned looks perfectix white, and greatly re-] fmall 


ſembles a child of about two or three years of age en frequently fwampy drowned End, efpecially near the 
crying: yet the ſcarcity of food in many parts of Ame- | mouths of rivers, the 
rica renders their fleſh valuable; ard not only the negroes, canſiſting of 
but the Creoles, and the Europeans themſelres make no growing in the manner of groves, but ia 2 continued 
ſcruple of cating it. | | thicket. - "FER 
But to return, nothing can excel the which| The trees on the Hm arc many of them the fame 
the face of this country exhibits. The molt fertile imi- as thoſe in Mexico, and they have alſo many of the fame 
gination of a painter can never equal the magnificence of | animals. Eo ys 
the rural landſcapes drawn by the pencil of nature. The | The principal towns in this province ac Porto Bella 
groves which ſhade the plains, and extend their branches and Panama. - 


bir, form a moſt delightful feene, that is greatly height-] 
enced by the infinite variety of creatures with which ir 15 
' diverſified. The different ſpecies of monkies ſłipping in 
troops from tree to tree. hanging from the branches; and ſome | 
in other places fix, eight, or more of them linked to- they amount only 

gether, in order to pals a river, with the dams carrying of them are kewever rg and 


grimaces, 
kaps appear fititious to thoſe who have not aftually 
it; but if the birds are conſidered, our reaſon for admira- | fame direction with the principal firerr, where the ground 


tion will be greatly augmented. Theſe, from their great admits of t. Here are two lg 
abundance, ſeem to have had their rig on the banks of to the caflom | * 

the rivers, while the beauty and variety IF VATIOUS | QUAF 5 — 
plumage conſpire to charm the exe- Herr are all the va- ſtone, large, neſſra Signorz de I Merced, 
nous kinds of parrots, parrokeets, cotorcs, the tulcan, other churches, ons called N boch the church 
the gallinazo, the wild and royal pedcock, the turtle dove, . —— + Gat is St. Juan 
tac heron, and many others. —_— hy 2 nat 
of the torrid zone, inclining rather to the wet extreme. on thay te: frames: - © 
The rains begin in April or May, and ae re maten] At the 
during the months of June, July, and Anguſt : it is then 
very hot, whenever the ſun breaks out of 2 dend; for| have 1 
 gowing heat. About September the rains begin 
but it is November or December, and perhaps the be- ud 
gnuing of January, before they are quite gone; fo that | bers of 


- 
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dricd ; the firſt they roaſt, and. 
ing off the rind, maſh them in 2 bowl of water till 
ac diffolved, and then drink the mixture ; the 
made of cakes of plantanes dried over 2 flow fre: 
they carry with them on journirs, and drink it diſſolved in 
Tuts, an infafon of theſe they are very fond of ; and 
indeed they 


the 
Kindly in ramy ſeaſon, and the heats at other times 
render the Equor four ; for this reaſon ſcarce any country 
The Indians fcarce undertake any buſeß of cane 
quence without an cntcrtainment. If they propoſe en- 

&ring into a war, eicher with the Spaniands ar any Indian 
nation, their chiefs are ſummoned to 2 eoalaltarion, and 
bates. A buating-match, which uſually laſis fome weeks, 
is alſo preceded by hard drinking. At weddings and other 
tinue drinking two or three days, till all the Iiquor is 


o 


drinking T : 
ſpent ; and as they are very quarreiſome in their hquor, | 


- | * 
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| Tear Frogs „ 


them 


ger than 2 gun-lick.. Their principal employment is 
ſtriking fiſh, icularl te mana and wane. 
Engliſh privateers, when crqize on the Mexica 

coaſt, have uſually one or tuo of theſe Moſqueto men t 
ſtrike the fiſh, and theſe will take enough to maintain a 
ſhip's crew of, a hundred men. When they ſerve the 
Engliſh they learn the uſe of the gun, and become exceed- 
ing good mackſmen; they are alſo extremely. daring in 


— 14 


fight, and never give back while ſupported by 

But to return to the Indians in general, who have their 
dances and muſic, if it may be called by that name, ſuch 
25 wooden drums, and a kind of pipe made of a cane or 


backwards, and ſpringing 


ns 
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Of TERRA FIRMA, or NEW CASTILE. 
SECT. L Terra Firma is divided into the following diſtrids, or 
; | the Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma 
The Situation, Extent, and Divifens of Terra Firma; with | Proper, Carthagena, Santa Martha, Rio de la Hacha, 
A barticular Deſeriftim of the Situation, Extent, Rivers, Veneznela, New Granada, New Andaluſia, and the pro- 
Face of the . and Clonate of Terra Firma Pro-|wince of | Ae "1 T 
The northern of theſe .is the country lying be- 


fer ; and of the Towns of Parto Bells and Panama; 
Len an Ant of the Pearl Fiſbery near the laſt 
y: and of a Sf Settlement az the Gaft of Darien. 


| T... er New Caffide, i 2 


extcaſrre country, it being bounded en the 
north and caſt by the North Sea; on the fourk by part of 
of the Amazons ; and on the 


2 


: 


| 


for height, depth, 


rween the of Darien: and Mexico, along the coaſt 
of the South and North Sea, particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the Iſthmus of Darien, and by fome writers 
called the Ifihmus of Panama. It divides North and 
South America, extending between the eighth and tenth 
degreenorth tirade, and between the ſeventy-eighth and 
ciphty-ſexenth degree welt longitude, in the form of a 
creſcent, round the bay of Panama for about three hun- 
dred miles in length, and fixty in breadth, from the 
North Sea to the Pacific Ocean. It is bounded on the eaſt 
by the river and gulph of Darien, which ſeparates it from 
Carthagena ; on the fouth by Popayan ard the Pacific 
Ocean, or South Sex ; and on the welt by the ſame ocean 
The Hud has almoſt every where an equal ſurface, 
and is difliogniſhed* by hills and valleys of great variety 
and extent. The valleys are gene- 
and pe rennĩal ſprings, 
TIM ſome” 


rally watered with rivers, brooks, 


-ſome of which fall into the North and others into the 
South Sea: moſt of them riſe from a chain of higher hills 


tha the reſt that extend the length of the iſthmus, in a 
the No 


er parallel to the ſhore, and is in moſt parts neareſt 
F ten or fif- 
teen miles diſtant. On the north fide of this main ridge, 
which is a continuation of the Andes, there are either no 
hills at all, or only gentle declivities. This fide of the 
country is every where ſo covered with woods, that it is 
all one continued foreſt : noris the main ridpe itſelf carried 
on 2 ——ptonace continued top; but is rather a 
range of diſtin& hills, and accordingly has frequent large 
valleys disjoining the ſeveral eminences that RI 
length; and fome'of them are even fo deep as to atlmit a 
large, though few of them are navigable. On the north 
con they are for the moſt part ſmall; for as they gene- 
rally riſe from the main ridge, which lies near that hore, 
they have bat a ſhort courſe. The Darien, from which 
the Iſthmus is ſuppoſed to rake its name, is indeed a very 
large river, bat its depth at the entrance is not anſwer- 
adle to the wideneſs of its mouth. The river Chagre is 
pretty conſiderable ; for though it riſes from the fame 
* it has a long bendiag courſe from the ſouth and 
E of =: of the iſthmus. The river Conception is alſo 
"conſiderable ; theſe three fall into the North Sea, Into 
the South Sea fall the Santa Maria, the Congo, and the 
gl ET OG 
In the river Chagre are bred a great number of alliga- 
tors; and all the foreſts and woods near it are full of wild 
beaſts, eſpecially different kinds of monkeys, of various 
colours, as black, browa, and reddiſh; there is alſo the 
ſame diverſity in their ſixe, ſome being a yard long, others 
half a yard, and others ſcarce a foot. The fleſh of all 
theſe ent kinds is highly valued by the negroes, 
eſpecially that of the red; but however delicate the meat 
may be, ſays the learned Don Antonio Ulloa, the fight 
of them is enough to make the appetite abhor them; for 


8 £ 
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when dead they are ſcalded, in order to take off the hair, | 


whence the ſkin is contracted by the heat; and when 
thoroughly cleaned looks perfectly white, and greatly re- 
ſembles a child of about two or three years of age when 
crying: yet the ſcarcity of food in many parts of Ame- 
rica renders their ficſh valuable; and not only the negroes, 
but the Creoles, and the Europeans themſelves make no 
ſcruple of eating it. | 


But to return, nothing can excel the proſpects which The trees 


the face of this country exhibits. The moſt fertile ima- 
gination of a painter can never equal the magnificence of 
the rural landſcapes drawn by the peacil of nature. The 
croves which ſhade the plains, and extend their branches 
to the rivers; the various dimenſions of the trees that 
cover the eminences ; the texture of their leaves; the 
figure of their fruits, and the varĩous colours they exhi-- 
bit, form a moſt delightfal ſcene, that is greatly height- 
ened by the infinite variety of creatures with which ir is 
diverſified. The different ſpecies of monkies ſkipping in 
troops from tree to tree. hanging from the branches; and 
in other places fix, eight, or more of them linked to- 
gether, in order to pals a river, with the dams carrying 


their young on their ſhoulders, throwing themſelves into | 


odd geſtures, and making a thouſand grimaces, will per- 
haps appear ſictitious to thoſe who have not actually ſeen. 
it; but if the birds are conſidered, our reaſon for admira- 


tion will be greatly augmented. Theſe, from their great| 


abundance, ſeem to have had their origin on the banks of 
the rivers, while the beauty and variety of their various 
plumage conſpire to charm the eye. Here are all the va- 
rious kinds of parrots, parrokeets, cotores, the tulcan, 
the gallinazo, the wild 2nd royal pedcock, the turtle dove, 
the heron, and many others. | 20 
The weather is much the ſame here as in other places 
of the torrid zone, inclining rather to the wet extreme. 
The rains 
during the months of June, July, and Au 
very hot, whenever the ſun breaks out of a cloud; for 
there being no breezes: to fan and cool the air, it ĩs all a, 
glowing heat. About September the rains begin to abate, 
but it is November or December, and perhaps the be- 
ginuing of January, before they are quite gone; fo that 
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length a ſhower falls almoſt 
 companied with violent thunder and Iightoi 
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| Z's 74 9 
the raloy weather lafts two-thirds of the year, They firſt 

come, like our ſudden April ſhowers, one in a day; at 
almoſt every hour, frequently ac- - 
npanied with violent toing ; during 
which. the air has often a faint ſulphureous ſmell, where 
pent up among the woods. After this variable weather 
there will be, for about a month or fix weeks, a ſettled 
comirined rain of ſeveral days and nights, without thun- 


der and lightning, but extremely vehement, conſidering 


— 


the length: yet at certain intervals, eyen in the wett 


part of the ſeaſon, are intermixed ſeveral fair days, with - 


| 
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animals. 


only tornadoes, or thunder - towers, and that ſometimes 
for a week together. Theſe thunder ſhowers uſually 
cauſe a. ſenſible wind by the clouds preſſing the atmo- 


ſphere, which is very refreſhing from its moderati 


387 2 ekreihing from its moderating the 
heat; but as it ſhikes the trees of the foreſt, $2. #04 | 
ping is as troubleſome as the rain itſelf. When the 
ſhower is over, you hear a great way together the croak- 


ing of frogs and toads, and the humming of muſketoes, 


which chiefly infeſt the low ſwampy grounds near the 
rivers. The floods cauſed by the heavy rains often beat 
down the trees; ſo that they frequently bar up the rivers 
till they are cleared by another flood.  - 
The foil of the inland part of the country is generally 
very good, and for the moſt part conſiſts of a black fruitful 
mould. The hills are every where fertile to the top, 
though more fruitful' nearer the bottom; but even the 
tops of the main ridge are covered with very flouriſhing 
trees. Indeed the ſoil ſeems capable of producing all the 
vegetables proper to the climate; yet the trees on the 
tops and ſides of the hills in the inland country are very 
different from thoſe near the ſea. The woods on the hills 
formigg a large foreſt of timber trees, or a delightful 
grove of trees of ſeveral kinds, are very tall, with little 
or no underwood, and placedat ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, that a horſe may gallop among them a great way, 
and eaſily avoid them; their tops are generally very large 
and ſpreading, and it is probably their ſhade and dropping 
which hinder any thing elſe growing in the rich ground 
among them; for in the open ſavannas, or where the 
ground, is cleared by induftry, there is | cha plenty of 
maller vegetables. On the ſca-coaſt, where the ſoil is 
frequently ſwampy drowned land, eſpecially, near the 
mouths of rivers, the trees are not tall, but ſhrubby ; 
conſiſting of mangroves, brambles, bamboos, &c. not 
growing in the manner of groves, but in a continued 
thicket. | - 


| on the iſthmus are many of them the ſame. 
as thoſe in Mexico, and they have alſo many of the ſame 


The principal towns in this province are Porto Bello, | 


and Panama. | 


The town of St. Philip de Porto Bello is ſituated in 
the ninth degree thirty-four minutes , thirty-five ſeconds, 
north latitude, and in the eighty-ſecond degree five mi- 
nutes, weſt longitude, from London; and ſtands on the 
declivity of a mountain that ſurrounds the whole har- 
bour. Moſt of the houſes are built of wood; but in 
ſome the firſt ſtory is of ſtone, and the reſt of timber; but 
they amount only to about one hundred and thirty: moſt 


of them are however large and ſpacious. It conſiſts of one 


principal ſtreet, extending along the ſtrand, with others 
{maller crofling it, and running from the declivity of the 
mountain to the ſhore. There are alſo ſome lanes in the 
ſame direction with the principal ſtreet, where the ground 
admits of it. Here are two large ſquares, one oppolite 
to the cuſtom-houſe, which is of ſtone, adjoining to the 


quay ; the other faces the great church, which is alſo of 


| 


in in April or May, and are very violent | 
: it is 
1. 58 


and decently ornamented. Here are alſo two 
other churches, one called Nueſtra Signora de.la Merced, 
with a convent of the ſame order; but both the church 
and convent are mean and ruinous ; the other is St. Juan 
de Dios, which is a ſmall building, in no better condi: , 
won than the former... 

At the eaſt end of the town is a quarter called Guinea, 
where the negroes of both ſexes, whether ſſaves or free, 
baye their habitations. This quarter is much grounded . 
when the Zara are here. The mulattoes and other 
poor families alſo remove either to Guinea, or to cottages. 
erected near it, or built upon the occaſion. Great num 
bers of artificers from Pauama, who flock to Porto Bello 
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ſtone, large, a 
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| hundred yards, begins the 1 town, ere In the mountains. 
, 2 2 Hao e e neg 
4 fort, called : jos All theſe were demoliſhed | oftrm excer n | 
| 3 . 5 0 Vernon, 1739. with only fix ſhips aner |dogs, 2nd other domeſtic animals, and ſometimes even 
his command. the mountains, which {arround | boys have fallen prey to them. Beſides the ſnares uſually 
the whole harbour, is one at its utmoſt „ re- | had for them, rr mulattoes who fell wood | 
"mackable for its ſuperior height. Its top is always covercd | in the foreſts of the mountains are very dextrous in en · 
with clouds, of à denſity and dar ſeldom Den is | commering them, and fome even ſeek them in their re- 
thoſe. of this atmoſphere: when theſe thicken, increaſe | wears. "Their arms are only a lance, two or three yards 
in blaekneſs, and fink, below their uſual ſtation, it E 2 | long, madc of avery ſfrong wood, with the point hardened 
Ture' fign. of-a tempeſt ; while on the other hand, their in the fue, and a krge ſcymetar. Thus armed, they tay 
clearueſb and aſcent as certainly indicate the approach of | r he ff at their left arm, which holds the lance, and is 
Fair weather. - Thee changes, however, are very frequent | waapped up in a thort cloak of baize. Sometimes the 
and ſudden. 5 r frems w decline the combat, but his antagonitt 
Tue town is ander the juriſdiQion of a govermar, who | provakes him wich a fight touch of the lance, which he 
bas tho title of lieutenant-general ; he is always 2 gentle | =o e feels than he graſps it with one of his paws, 
man of the army, and has under him the commandant | and wink the other ffrikes at the arm which holds it: 
of the forts that command the harbour. To theſe has } n this, rhe perſon aimbly aims a blow with his ſcyme- 
Juriſdiction is Ilmited, the neighbouring country being tar, which he kept concealed in the other hand, and 
Bo. of mountains covered with impenetrable ſoreſts. banffrings te creature, which immediately draws back 
The inclemency of the climate of Potto Bello is er- |carzeed; but to the charge, receives. 
ag grea : the heat is exceſſive, it being augmemed | fack firuke, by which he is deprived of his moſt dangerons 
bee ituation of the town, which is ſurrounded with and rendered i: of moving: after which 
: high mquarains, without any interval to admit refreſing | the per kills hm at bis leiſure ; and ſtripping off the 
winds: The trees on theſe mountains ftand fo thick 25 f, cuts off the head, with the fore and hind feet, and 
to intercept the rays of the ſun, and pre- n to the town with the trophics of his victory. 
vent their drying the earth under their branches: hence} To return tw Forto Bello, which though ſo thinly in- 
ariſe copious exhalations, which form large clouds that | kakbined, on account of its noxious air, becomes on the 
fall id violent torrents of rain; but this is no ſooner over, mil of the galleons one of the moſt populous aug 
than the ſun breaks forth afreſh, ſhining with his former all Sunn America; for its fituation on the Iſthmus, be- 
| | | ſplendor; but has ſcarce dried the ſurface of the ground | derm the North and South Sea, the goodneſs of its har- 
EY. | not covered by the trees, than the ſan is again concealed, | bour, amd its finall diſtance from Panama, have given it 
and ein ſhowers fall. Theſe torrents of rain, which | the preference for the rendezvous of the joint commerce 
dy their ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity, ſeem to threaten a | of Spain and! Peru. - 
_ fecond deluge, are accompanied with fuch dreadful em-“ The inis of Carthagena no ſooner receive ad- 
of thunder and lightning, as muſt daunt even the | vice that the Peru fleet has unloaded at Panama, than the 
| moſt reſolute ſtranger ; and this dreadful noiſe ĩs galleans Er ful for Porto Bello, where the concourſe of 
ed by the echoes from the caverns of the mountains, and | peaple is 5 fo great, as to raiſe the rent of a 
the howlings. and ſhrieks of the many kinds of monkeys chamber with a cloſet, during the fair, to a 
which dwell in their foreſts : but what is ſtill worſe, the thouſand crowns, and ſome large houſes are let for that 
air is fo unhealthy, that the galleons, or other Din for four, five, or fix thouſand crowns. 
ſhips which ſlay here any time, ſeldom leave it without No bonner are the ſhips moored in the harbour than 2 
burying half, or at leaſt one third of their men: hence | tent n excfied in the ſquare, with the fails of the ſhips, 
it has been termed the grave of the Spaniards. It is | far rerriuing their cargo, and thither the bales are drawn 
riniverfally aſſerted in that town, that the animals frem | an firiges by the crew of every ſhip. While the ſeamen 
other climates, on their being brought to Porto Bella, and! waders are thus employed, the land is co- 
ceaſe to propagate their Agog ; thus hens brought from | wered with droves of mules from Panama, each drove con- 
Panama, or Carthagena, immediately on their arrival lay | Hing of above 2 hundred, loaded with cheſts of god 
no more eggs. The horned cattle ſent from Panama, | and her, oa account of the merchaats of Peru. Some 
after being here a ſhort time, loſe their fleſh fo as not to | una them at the exchange, and others in the middle 
be eatable, though there is plenty of paſtare ; and it is | of the fquzee; yer amidſt the hurry and qpafuſion of ſuch 


certain that horſes and aſſes never breed here. crowds, no theft, loſs, or diſturbance is ever known. He 
he number of inhabitants from the inclemency of the | who has feen this place during the ſolitary time when it 
climate is very inconſiderable, and the greateſt part of | was poor, and a perpetual filence reigned every where, 


theſe. are negroes and mulattoes, there being fcarce | OE SIT ee aſpect, muſt maſt be filed 
thirty white families; for none ſtay at Porto Bello bat with nent at the ſudden change, ta ſee the buſt- 
thoſe whoſe employments oblige them to it, as the gover- | Ting Mind exery houſe crowded, the ſquare and 
nor, the commanders of the forts, the civil officers of fers encumbered with bates, and with cheſts of gold 
the crown, with the officers and ſoldiers of the garri- | and fer, wink the harbour full of ſhips and ſmaller vel- 
-_— ICAL. 2» bo mip bc Ire utbag 
Proviſions are ſcarce, and co ucntly dear, particu- f of the riches of the Old and N-w Wor 
lacly 8 —_ Afzcr the hips are unloaded, and both the merchants 
ah of Panama arrived, the fair comes 


- ine? r N is fiſh, th, of which 


OP © OT OO and very good. T0 Ry | 


1 
ftuation, which is about 4 


\merchandize_ ate ale apd all preliminaries bei 

juſted in three or four meetings, the contracts are fie 
r — * 
the ſale of his effects. Thus 


„ 


! e — ; 4 7 - -, 
brokers embarking their 7 biſhop, and a number of preben- 
peru ſending away the cunvents are of ffone ; the latter 

2 + ans. Franciſcans, Auguftines, 
Pn > 2 college of Jeſuits, 2 nunnery 
| ner 1 35 and an hoſpital of St. Juan de 


With reſpect to the hiſtory of this town, f 
have been more u 2 1 * 
ranſomed by Sir Francis Drake: in 1601 
by captain r: in 1699 ĩt was taken 
gan: in 1678, by captain Croxon ; 
8 1 E | . : 
Fanama, important place in province, — 
built on the coaſt of the South Sea, in Pager M 
fifty ſeven minutes forty-eight ſeconds, north latitude. 
But with regard to its Iongitude, there are various opi- 


= formed in the road by the ſhelter of 


— 


- 


oy minutes weft of Porto-Bello. The houſes in 
are of ſtone, but are only one ſtory high: however, 
from the ſymmetry of the D tbo they make a handſome 
appearance. Without the city walls is an open ſuburb, 
larger than the city itſelf, and the houſes of the fame ma- 
terials and conſtruction. The decorations of the private | four 


cities in America, yet it is not deſtitu 
bitants, and all of them have a ſofliciency 
This city had the misfortune, in the 


corals, Their 
bucca- — wo he ea of | 


killed and wounded by the fort, an extraordinary accident | jurifdufiinm ; amd the flaips of Peru are continully employed 
2 him ſucceſs. An arrow ſhot from the bow in epi goods L —— 2 5 
Indian lodged in the eye of . one of Morgan's compa- | cg barks are bri the produce of the ſeveral 


nions, who being rendered deſperate with the pain, wih] places mn 
a remarkable firmneſs and preſence of mind plucked the furniſhed | 5 
arrow from the wound, and wrapping one of its ends in] andthe z=hbabitants arenot fo > and pale as thoſe who 
cotton or tow, put it into his muſket, which was ready he at 2nd Porto-Bello. 
loaded, and diſcharged it againſt the fort, where the roofs « From what has been faid of the commerce of Porto- 
the houſes were of thatch, and the ſides of wood; the | Bello in the time of the galleons, an idea may be formed 
arrow fell on one of the roofs, and immediately ſet it on | of that of Panama on the fame occaſion; this city being 
fire, which was not at firſt obſerved by the beficged, who | the ft where the treaſure from Peru is landed, and like- 
were buſy in defending the place; but the ſmoke and j wiſe the faplc for the goods up the river Chagre. 
flames ſoon. informed them that the fort and magazine of | This commence is of the g advantage to the inha- 
powder were on the point of deſtruction. Such an uner- bs, buck with regard to their letting their houſes, the 
pected accident filled them with terror and confuſion ; | freaght of wilds, and the hire of mules and negroes. The 
and every ſoldier, being eager to ſave bimſelf, abandoned | city, dmg the zbfrnce of the armada, is never without 
the works; in order to eſcape the double danger of being | a great ber of flrangers, it being the thoroughfare for 
either burnt or blown up. The commandant, however, | all going tw the ports of Feru in the South Sea, as alſo 
reſolving to do all in his power, ſtill defended the fort, | for any commg from thence to Spain; to which muſt be 


with ſixteen or twenty ſoldiers, till he was flain;z and | added continual trade carried on by the Peruvian 
Morgan obtained the fort, which was ſoon laid an | haps, ; as meal of different 


Lf 


Having ſurmounted this difficulty, he, with great 
of his men, ſailed up the river in boats, leaving the 
at anchor; and having landed, marched towards Panama, 

and on the Sabana, 2 ſpacious plain before the city, had 


4 
- 0 


11 


P 
kung- beck, hog's-lard, 


* 


ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in which Morgan always gained the | pi, dearneſs of provi- 
advantage; ſo chat be made himſelf maſter of the city; froms wn occafioned by the great 
but found it almoſt forſaken ; the inhabitants on ſceing br, is amply com- 


their men deſeated, having retired into the woods. He | pen by c pearls found in 
now plundered it at his leiſure; and after ſtaying fome | the or particularly thoſe 2 che ap 
> : p ” — it 
days agreed, for: a large ranſom, to leave without da- others, = Bn _ 7 


ma ging the buildings; but after the payment of the mo- forty-thaee in amber, furming c 
ney, 3 ns on fire by accident; a misfortune that green they ave found in fuck plenty, r are few 
rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to rebuild it, on which it r a h . 
gen 105 | N 4 * 


and 
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cs, ambriie ther — they 
with them 2 {mall — la 
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ned With the niiniſtctial diſpleaſure; 

27 iſh plantations te deny the colonils pro- 

2 : In ſhorty ſuch was dhe power of - 

df faction and private intereſt, that the nation was tobbed#. 

of the benefit" of one of the moſt uſeful eftublifhments 

oje ed; the we rhe es? of which muſt have fully 

r= | and Spin; — 
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Ani malt of that Governtuent r its Climate, anal rhe 


the Inhabitants. A particular prian 
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fuck province of that name it has Popayan 

which arc river and. gulp name; It has the welt; nad che Neth 

unfortunate ſea on the Cd and north. ; 

them to dearth. The country conſiſts of hills and valleys, covered with 

other animal thick foreſts and groves. It is ithpoſfible to vicw wink 

RY Ss bd Th ep rs This fiſh, . cas: bare hee ki. 

3 , in ſhape refembles a thorn- | woods and plants it natu a of theſe ad- 

back : | 7 the natives on. 'uſc, their innare floth 
camies with him a ſharp knife to defend | and indolence not allowing them to cultivate the gi 


tiefe = and if one of them offers to | of nature, e og e r rare u 


a laviſh hand. | 
Though Carthagena has hot the convenience of being 
| furniſhed'by its with the different kinds of European 


is | vegetables, it is in no want of others that arc far from 
ve | being contemptible, and of which the inhabitants en 
1 to his | with pleaſure: and though the Kurppeans at ſuſt ſeem 
ution to di e their oiditiary food, they ſoon become fo well 
accuſtomed to it, as to forget that of their own country. 
Thus, though the conſtant moiſture and beat of -this 
„ | climate will not admit of the cultivation of wheat, ber- 
| — and Aber tare — ——— me 


make the 


few of them are Snt to Europe, 3 bollo, or bread uſed in -this — and alſo uſe it in 
carricd to Lima, where the demand for them is very great, feeding "hogs and ' fattening: poultry. The method -of 
they being not any wanerfally worn there by perſons of | making it is to ſoak the maize, and afterwards hu it 
rank, bur from thence they ace ent into the inland parts between two ftohes ; it is then put into luge: bins filled 
of Perm. | with water, where, by rubbing and ing i 
Before we rake leave of the ifltunus, we ought not to | i lear it from its huſk, andafterwards 
omit obſcrung, near north point of the d it into a „ and wrapping it up in plantam leaves 
gulph of Darien, 2 ſettlement was attempted by the Scots Geir ie in witce, 'matrſe — but mn 
in rng, who built a fortrafs, which they named New hours time it becomes tough, and has a 
Edinburgh, and denominated the furrounding country In families of diſtinction the bollo is kneaded with milk, 
New Calcdoma. Several Engliſh and Hamburgh mer- | which greatly improves it. iſo mak 
chants engaged deeply im the adventure, and they were . Hinds of - paſtry, and a varicty of foods 
nt anly Aird by an at of the Scors-parliament, but by | equally palatable and wholeſome. They have ikewiic 
Irvters patemt from king William III. The territory of caffaya bread, which is common among the nee 
which the adventurers took poſſeffion was by | Wheat bread is not uncommon at the city of Cn 
eight Indian chicks, them at war with the Spaniards, who 8 but as the 1 it i5 tuo dear 
r eee > ner ge rh by the hs 
En, wo expel their enemies. | I beans ſettled: at Carthagena and FREIE and by 
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7 . | | ticularly evident in the guacamayd, the 
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il thoſe admirable bal- | 
ſacalled from | ſtance 


| great, ths © 
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how er VINE 1. Pugh Colin eh Fn 
2 cat, but delicately ſhaped, ani! 
BORD CINE Fe; but define the tail is nat 
an cw by but the hair is ſpongy, and forms a bunch 
7 5 for this method of defence. b 
The birds feen in this hot climate are ſo very nume- 


ee 
oſtan for h 


and brilliancy of their various p 3 but the cri 
and croakings of ſome diſturb the that would 

ariſe from the warblings of others. Here we ſer an in- 
2575 r Rn by, nature in 
er favou umage of thoſe birds being the matt 
beautiful wbt noiſe is the moſt offenſive; while an the 
other hand, thoſe whoſe appearance has nothing m 
able, excel in the ſweetneis of their notes. This is pa- 
beauty and luſtre 


| er- of whole colours are abſolutely inimitable by painting, anii 
CO TI C091 oy AR ons an. 


re J the tulcan, or preacher. 
es pigeon, but its legs much 


cultivated, and theſe Sack 
prolced. The comon of both b the 

are worn — 
9 rn 

cacao. tree alſo grows in on the banks 
— — . ſituations, which 
n 


A 
2 diſpl the exuberance of the ſoil, ſome. reſem- 


That of the fame kind with the Spaniſh fruits are melons, 
water-melons, grapes, and dates. ' The 


tar exceed them. e little 
_ difference. 

, _ thoſe. peculiar to the country, the preference 
to the pine-apple ; hence its beauty, 
Far go bY 7. rt ne rar ueen 
of fruits ; many 
* and here are alſo plantations of ſugar- canes. 

e ſhall now proceed to the animals, ſome of which 
are tame, and contribute to the uſe and pleaſure of the in- 
Dabitants; — and of — gras kinds 
as 


glows with exquiſite beauty, aug bril- t 
of reptiles conceal the. moſt active 
— The - aaly tatae animals are harngd cattle and 
are the greateſt plenty. 
abſolutely bad, it cannot be Jad to be 


the conſtant heat of the climate renders the 

, and gr s of that ſucculency it would other · 

e exceeds any in 

2 — bars, deer, rabbits, and 

z the laſt, make havock not only among the 

but. among the a ee ſpecies: their "in is very 
beautiful, and ſome are as large as ſmall: . 

Here are alſo leopards,, foxes, armadillos, ſquirrels, and 

many others, beſides innumerable kinds of monkeys, ſome 


remarkable for their fize, and others for their colour. 


The fox's artifice in defending itſelf againſt dogs, or other 
animals, by whom it is purſued, by voiding its utine on 
i 0 and ſpciakling i it on dem. here e 


| 
's 


on the dark ground. 


The moſt extraordinary of all the birds ſeems to br 
6 

3 Its tail is ſhort, and its 
| plumage of a dark colour, but ſpotted with yellow, pur- 
ple, blue, and other colours, that have a beautiful æſſec 
ts head greatly -excceds all proper- 
tion with reſpect to its body; but it would not otkerwite 
he able to ſupport its. bill, which i is at leaſt i ar Sig m 
inches om the root. to the qu the lower mandible 
cloſes wit upper through the whole and both 
diminiſh inſenſibly | to the end, when Sp rater 
and terminates in a ſtrong ſharp point. The tungur 18 
parts | formed like a feather, and, as well a3 the infude of ir mah. 
of wh qa gowns x The bill is with all the brigin 
is | colours that adorn the plumage of other birds: at thebais, 


and allo at the convexi , It is generally of a yellow, 
| forming a kind of e 


and others peculiar to the country. 


oranges, medlars, | 
S——— 2 Spain; but the medlars as 


of the others have been ere, al- | 


N 


reſt is of a fine deep purple, except two ſtreaks hw 
root of a xich ſcarlet. —— the has bern 
given to this bird from its cuſtom of on the up 


of a tree aboye his — — and 
making a noiſe like ill · articulated ſounds, moving its heat 
to the right and leſt, in order to keep off the birds of prey 
from ſeizing on the others. are rendered in 
tame as to run about the houſe, and come when culleil. 
| Their uſual food is fruit ; but the tame eat other things, 
and in general whateyer is given them. 

Another extraordinary bird is the which is 
about the ſize of a pea-hen; but the head and nu 
ſomewhat larger. From the crop to the baſe of the hill, 
inſtead. of feathers, it has a wrinkled glandulous rnugh 
kin, , covered with ſmall warts and tubercles. Its Fa- 
thers are black, which is alfo the colour of the Tein: 
its bill is. well proportioned, ſtrong, and a little crooked. 
Fheſe birds are ſo numerous and tame in the city of Car- 
, | thagena, that it is not uncommon to ſec the ridges f 
the houſes covered with them. They are alſo of great 
| ſervice on account of their cleaning the city from all Cinis 

reedily deyouring any dead animal, and any 
my offenſive. They have fo quick a ſcent, that 
= . ſmell a dead body at the diſtance of ten or twelve 
miles, and never quit it till they have entirely reducetd 
it to a ſkeleton. The multiplicity of theſe birds found in 
ſuch hot climates is of the utmoſt 2s other 
wiſe the putrefaction cauſed by the exccihve heat waulil 
render the air inſupportable to human beings. At thæir firit 
riſing they fly heayily, but ſoon after dart out of ſigit. 
Though their legs are ſtrong and well proportioneil, 
they hop along on the ground in 2 very aukward man- 
ner.” They have the toes forward turning inwards, ani 
one in the inſide turned a little — fo that the 
| feet intetfering occaſions their hopping and walking in 
| the above manner. Each toe has long g and thick claws. 
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- and it = aber, har wicw one of theſe | 

bands bes flu an eil. none of the others ap- 
tl he ns S# cxen the eyes, hir is generally | 

gone to another | A 


er f, and is 


s bart. 
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il 


forme yellow. | | 
of winch we have already given 2 | neglected in the beginning, it is dangerous to atten 
r 


2s are not ſeaſoned to the 


tiication. firmly | 
ſmall fnake, are in removing it. They firit 
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great diftindion; and fikewiſe = 
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Cantuabtxes i. 
 whidle tumor wu oil. | The em 
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and ptoduce a 4 
will have — Ti | 


riot 20 u ts ap — | 
whence, ind the moesky ealonr of the walls, the ourfide | 
of the buitings make but an mdiffcrent -appearance- | 
Trinity, and a chapel of caſe. The orders that have con- 


vents are thoſe of St. Francis in the fuburbs, St. Au- 


guſtine, St. Dominic, La Merced, that of the Jacobines, | 


and the Recollects, à college of Jeſgits, and an hofpital 
of San Juan de Dios. The nunneries are thoſe of St. 


Carthagena, with its ſuburbs, is equal to 2 


city of the third rank in Europe. It is well peopled; 
molt of the ikabirants ate=defernded S ur Laas. 
The poevernor reſides in the city ; it has alſe a bifhop, 
whofe fpirftukl Juriſdiction is of the fame extent as 
of the military and civil government : there 3s alſo a court 
of inquifition. Beſides theſe rribunals, there is a fecular 
magiſtracy, confifting of regidores, from whom 
year are Choſen two aledd< whearc 
treaſury 


perſons of 
the taxes and money gte the king are received. 
in all the known parts of *hex 


T A AHA 10 CA 


„ ch all | 


K extends two | 


_ 


„ 


* 


in ſummer. 


y 
"wear, both within 2nd without doors, a ſmall kind of lip- 
| pers. In che Houſe cbeir whole exerciſe confifts in fitting in 
Sr Hammocks, and fwinging them bra for air. Ln 


bay are very irre the cel they pas the greateſt part of the day, and men as 
whole coat Tt be d ellas women often fleep in them, without regarding the 
afterwards ebb away - inconvenience of being unable to lie at full length. 


of Large 5 
3 


this ſail away to Porto Bello. It is the ſirſt place in 
America at which the galleons are allowed to ouch, 
thus it enjoys the firſi- fruits of commerce by the public 


 -- Boch fexes pofſecls 2 great deal of wit and penetration, 


with 2 genius proper to excel in all kinds of mechanic 
Ats. This 45- parti eomſpicuous in thoſe who 


apply themſelves to-literarure, who at 2 tender age fe 
4 judoment winch in -other climates is attained only by 
| - Ling Wakes cf” years. Tb happy dfpokttion continues 
they arc berwern twenty 2nd thirty years old, after 
which they generally decline as {aff as they roſe; and fre- 
they arrive at that age, when they ſhould 
the advrantzge of their ſtudies, indolence 
provrefs,. and they -forfake the ſciences, 
effects of their capacity impertect. 


their 


checks 


ſales made there. The Tales, though not attended with | 
106 


This 5 doubtlcts owne es the 
9 


want oi proper objects for 
| e xercihing 


-- corpſe lies there twenty-four hours, or longer, dur- 
ing which it is viſited by the acquaintance of the family, | i 


» 
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exerciſing their.' talents, and the ſmall hopes of being 
preferred to any poſt anſwerable te the; pains they have 
taken. However, there are often ſeen. here perſons of ex- 
tenſive talents, both in the ſpeculative and practical 
ſciences, who retain them in all their vigour to a very ad- 
| vanced age. Ore Son -oornmeant 7 414 Bris Hortl 
Charity is à virtue, in which the inhabitants of Car- 
thagena remarkably excel; and did they not exert it in 
the moſt, generous manner towards the Europeans who 
come thĩither to ſeek their fortune, they would often: pe- 
riſh with ſickneſs and „ 
The bouſes of perſons of wealth and diſtinQion are 
ſeryed with great delicacies ; moſt of the diſhes are dreſſed 
in the manner of the country, and ſome of them are ſo 
zgrceable, that foreigners are no leſs pleaſed with them 
than the natives. One of their Sil diſhes is the 
agiacq, there: being ſcarcely a;genteel- family without it. 
This bs 2 of pptk fried, birds of ſeveral kinds, 
plancains, maize, palie, and ſeveral other things, highly 
_ ſeaſoned with pimento. e DI 2 non I 
The inhabitants. of any figure generally make two 
meals a day, beſides a flight repaſt. Their breakfaſt is 
uſually compoſed of ſome fried diſh, paſtry of maize- 


= 


floug, followed by choeglate.> [Their dinner conſiſts of a | whereby 


much greater variety; but at night they have only a 
flight — of ſome ſweetmeats and chocolate. Some 
families indeed affect the European cuſtom of having re- 
gular ſuppers, though they are generally looked upon 
Carthagena as detrimental to health. 1 
- Fhe uſe of brandy is ſo common, that the: moſt ſober 
people never omit drinking a glaſs of it at about eleven 
ofclock in the morning, alledging that it ſtrengthens the 
flomach, weakened by, the conſtant perſpiration, and 
creates an appetite. Chocolate is ſo common that there 
is not a negro flave. but conſtantly allows himſelf a regale 
df it after break fa and the negro women ſell it ready 
made about the ſtreets at the rate of a quarter of a real, 
or about five farthings a diſh, This, however, is mixed 
with maize flour: but that uſed by people in good cir- 
cumſtances is neat and worked as in Spain. This they 
alſo conſtantly drink an hour after dinner, but never 
without eating ſamething with it. They alſo make great 
uſe of ſweetmeats and honey, never drinking a glaſs of 
water without previouſly eating ſome ſweetmeats. 
I be paſſion for ſmoking is no leſs univerſal: the ladies 
and other white women ſmoke only in their houſes ; but 
the women of the other caſts, and the men in general, 
regard neither time nor place; This cuſtom the ladies 
learn from their childhood, probably from their nurſes, 
who are negro ſlaves; and it is ſo common among perſons | 
of rank, that thoſe who come from Europe learn it, if 
they intend to make any conſiderable ſtay in the country. 
The natives are fond of balls, which in houſes of diſ- 
tinction are conducted in a very regular manner. They 
open with Spaniſh dances, and are ſucceeded by thoſe. of | 
the country, which are not without ſpirit and graceful- 
neſs. Theſe are accompanied with ſinging, and the par- 
ties ſeldom break up before day light: but the balls of 
the populous are intermixed with indecent geſtures, and 
a continual round of drinking, which frequently produces 
Their burials 


and mournings are alſo ſomething ſingu- 


lar, and in theſe. they endeavour to diſplay their gran- | i 


deur. If the deceaſed be a perſon of rank, his body is 
on a pompous catafalco erected in the principal 
ent of the houſe, amidſt the blaze of tapers. | 


and the lower claſs of women, who come to lament: the 
deceaſed. Theſe women, who are generally dreſſed in 
black, come in the evening, or during the night, into 
the apartment where the corpſe lies, and throwing them- | 
ſelves on their knees, riſe and extend their arms to em- 
brace it; then in a doleful tone, mixed with horrid cries, | 
they begin their lamentations, which always conclude 
with the name of the deceaſed. Afterwards they beg 
in the fame diſagreeable tone his hiſtory, rehearſing all 
his good and bad qualities, not even omitting his amours, 
till at length, quite ſpent, they withdraw to a corner of 
the apartment ftored with wine and brandy, on which 


they never fail plentifully to regale themſelves. No 
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privateers, mier t mm of the French king; and, 
obligmg” the fart of Chir w furrender, 


il 


al 


very good falt, wihich is capaned ww the neighbouring 
provinces. 

The city of Santa Mama, which gives name to the 
province, is ſnuntail an nn af the Rip — 


Inet, Ke. MW ED EO e EE 22 
the -mountains of Santa Martha, in the eleventh degres | hundred of whom ane Ei us he expable: of bear: 


minutes north latitude. - Formerly the city 

was foutiſhing and populous ; but it is much decayed | 
fince the Spaniſſi fleets no longer toueh there. The in- 
habjtants amount to about thtre thouſand ſouls; inelud- 

_ ing all degrees: it is honoured with the feſidence of the | 


governor of the province, and is the fee of à biſhop, ſuf- | ti 


| fragan to the metropolitan of New Granada. The heuſes 
are built with canes, and covered with palmeto- leaves; 


a governor | of the pro- 
vince, and it contans a nr» gan for - 
8, Ini Sell veſſels are continual! y 
trading to this place wicth the menctiaadize and manufac- 


and ſome with pantiles. This town has frequently ſuf- W. 


fered by hoſtile fleets; for in 1525 it was entirely ruined 
by Sir Francis Drake, and the next year was plundered 
by Sir Anthony Shirley; in 1630 it was taken by the 
Dutch, and was afterwards frequently pillaged by the 


On the eaſt fide of the Rio Grande, about twenty 
miles from the capital, is ſeated the town of Baranca del 
Malambo, à place of conſequence on account of the briſk 
trade carried on by the inhabitants. The merchandize 
of New Granada is brought down hither in boats, and 
conveyed to the bay about forty miles below-the town, or 
elſe dire ly to Santa Martha by a branch of the Rio 
On the ſouthern frontier of Santa Martha is ſeated the 
little province of Rio de la Hacha, in the form of a pe- 
nĩnſula, between the gulph of Venezuela on the eaſt and 
a bay of the North ſea to the weſtward. The country is 
pleaſant, tolerably healthy, and exceeding fertile. The 
rains are not fo violent as in Santa Martha, though there 
are frequent tornadoes and thunder ſhowers, In the mid- 
dle of the province are ſome mines of jaſper and chalce- 
dony, and on the coaſt a very rich pearl-fiſhery, in which 
the Indians are principally employed, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the vigilance of the — reap the chief profits. 
The inhabitants of the open country ſtill enjoy the bleſ- 
fing of liberty, and form a numerous, reſolute, and brave 
Hation. ; | 6 ISO3 QI3PD3 442 Yor T4009 wot 
Rio de la Hacha, the capital, which gives name to the 
province, and takes its on from the river, at the mouth 
of which it is ſituated, was formerly called Nueſtra Se- 
nora de los Remedios, and ſtands in the eleventh degree 
nx minutes north latitude, about a hundred: and twenty 
miles from the city of Santa Martha, andi contains only 
about a hundred houſes. The town was formerly rich, 
but it was ſo often taken by the Buccaneers, xhat in 1682 
the Spaniards abandoned it, but were afterwards in- 
duced to return, and defend it by building ſtrong forti- 
Venezeula, the next province, is bounded on the eaſt 
by New Andaluſia, on the ſouth by New Granada, on 
the weft by Rio de la Hacha, and on the north by the 
North fea, and includes the diſtrict of Caraccas; ex- 
tending, according to ſome authors, four hundred miles 
along the coaſt of the North ſea, and near three hundred 
into the interior country. The. climate is moderately 
temperate, and the ſoil ſo rich and fertile as to produce 
two harveſts every year, and to feed great herds of black 
cattle and flocks of ſheep, The famous lake of Maracaibo, 
which is eighty leagues in compaſs, adds equally to the 
beauty and convenience of the province: but though the 
water of the lake and the rivulets which. flow from it 
are drank, yet they are blackiſn and unwholeſome, and | 
natives are in great want of freſh water. The inha- 
bitants of this province are ſaid to exceed a hundred thou- 
ſand, including Spaniards, mulattoes, and negroes. | 
Venezeula, or Cora, the capital of the province, is 
ſeated on the forth eaſt part of the peninſula, on the 
banks of the nörth ſea, and lies in about a tenth degree 
forty miles north latitude. It is the reſidence of the 
governor, the ſeats of the courts of juſtice, and the ſee of 
a biſhop ; but is neither remarkable for its commerce, its 
opulence, or its buildings: its ſituation alone in the midft 
of the waters engages attention, and from hence it is that 
it has been called Venezuela, or Little Venice. . 
The town of Maracaibo, though 'inferior in dignity 
to the former, is more elegant, pleaſant, and wealthy. 
It fronts the lake of the ſame name, and has a great num- 
ber of ſplendid edifices, adorned with balconics that 
command a proſpect of the lake at a great diſtance. The 


| inhabitants are reckoned to exceed four thouſand, eight | 


| 


is large, populous, ayuilanc, 


gray go. or Gay 
conſiderable diftanre firam the f=z.. Ix is ſuid ta be large, 
wealthy, populous, ant extremely difficult of acceſs, on 
. is allowed twhe a gretty large province, 
_ New. 1 t he a ince, 
ever, it has à gart af Guiana and New Granada on the 
ſouth, alſo part af New Granada and Venezeula on the 
it extends, accnrũmg @ te mofff reaſunable limits, five 
hundred miles ram nurtin to fourth, and about tuo hun- 
dred and ſeventy from exit t weff. The interior country 


is woody and muuntions, vanegated with fine valleys, 
timber, To thei be added pearls,, for which the 


|; Cumana, or Cums, tic capital of New Andzufia, 
to which it ſometimes gives its name, flands in the ninth 
about nine miles firam tr North fea. It was built by 
the Spaniards im ue year n, and is deiended by 2 


ftrong caftle, capalite aff making; a vigorous dæfæucr, as 


appeared in the year n, when it was aſſaulted by the 
de la Hacha, ani Femin: an the eaſt alſo by Vene- 
zuela; on the um by emu; and an the welt by Po- 
payan. The wit unt is fuppoſed to include 2 


roots, and fruit: they ganiuce likewile great quantities 
other valualile ariicies aff rr. * 
The capital «if the Aimgiums, as it is called, is the city 
of Santa Fe de Bogata, (tar! am this bank of the lake 
Gatavita, It iis the Ii aff tfir royal audicace, and 
„ wall Built, and adorned with 
agnificent palaces ani! ffn lus; hut as we can meet 
with no particular diſuigttum af it fur [cvs thaw 2 cart 
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ö n — which 
is Bounce on the north by the government 
zpenz; om fle cut by the ki of New Gra- 


water onthe en dy Pere ; and on the weft its ancient 


— — — ſo that only 
z part of it tenches to the fea. In entent is not preciſcly 
ectermined , But it is from caft to welt about eighty 


and little Jeſs from north to ſouth. This g- 


_ venir is Mvided in j 
mata, wil all thoſe parts which lie — von 
ant welt are reckoned i the province of Quito. 


2 
t Fuir proper to its ination, and the farmers bred 
numbers of horned cattle and ſheep. The jurif- 
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foundary was the South ſea; but” it has-fince been con- 
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uriſdictions, 3 
to Santa Fe, or Ne Gra- 


2 . of their bed, 2d the. nds 


are 10 lefg of their cuca. 


are certain 
of which is 


. that it never wears E nor -becomes'| 
I The cabinets, tables, 
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| though | fometimes a mule, after all. his blowing, 


mixture. It is generally found in 
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e patient, ſame by the feet and others by the | 
great dexterity;perform che operation 
> perſon is thought to be out of danger. 
h this inſect is ſo very noxious, yet 
it between — of the hands 4s attend- 


are ſo much in danger from theſe coyas, are 
——— non 5. pop gary oy 


it away. — of hex cors, 


are by inſtinct taught a precaution 


they blow on it with all their force, in order to diſperſe 
any of theſe pernicious vermin; and when their {mel 
acquaints them that they are near a neſt of coyas, they | 
immediately Jeap, and run to ſome other part. Thus 
they ſecure: themſelves from the venom of theſe inſets, 
has 
been non to take in ſeme with his paſture, on. which, 
rol Snelling: $9.4: iraghtful. degree, it wann 
Every part of the jurifdiQion of Dopepan cbeuteds 
mines of gold, great numbers of which are ſtill worſted, 
and new. mines are daily diſcovered. In the gold mines 
in theſe parts the gold is not incorporated with franc or 
us bodies z but is found diſperſed and 
mixed with the eatth and gravel, as ſands arc found 
mingled: with earths of different ſpecies. Thus the whole 
difficulty cunſiſts in ſeparating} the grains of gold from 
the ;: which is _— Gone. 0 ene | 
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The manner of extra 
whole juriſdiction of Popayan, is —_———_— 
the mine, and lay it in a reſervoir made for that purpoſe; 
ad when this is filled, water is conveyed: into itthrongh 
z conduit. | They then ſtir the whole, which ſoom turns 
ea mud, and the lighteſt parts are conveyed away through 
another conduit, which ſerves as à drain, and this is con- 
tinged till only the moſt ponderous parts, as ditile fonrs, 
ſand and gold, remain at che bottom. They then go into 
the reſervdir with wooden buckets made for that purpoſe, 
in which they take up the ſediment, then moving them 
and uniformly, and changing the water, tht 
lefs ponderous parts are ſeparated, . at laſt: the gold- 
a > che — Frag of the bucket clear from all 
as {mall as thoſe 
though ſometimes what are called ſeeds, arc 
it of different es; but y they run 
| ſmall. The water ifluing from the firſt reſervoir is topped 
in another 2 little beneath it, and there undergoes a like 
operation, in order to ſecure any ſmall particles of gold, 
which -from their extreme minuteneſs might be carricd 
off by the current of the water being mixed with the 
earth, and other ſubſtances, And laſtly, this water 25 
paſſed into a third fei but the 2 
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| fragan of the archbiſhop of Santa Fe de Bogata. 
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fo that the number of Indians here are in 
This government, bowever, has ma- 
of them, and it is only in the capital 


_—— | r ee e towns oe ee nxwan 
* | | | nzgroes. I he inhabitants of Popayan arc 
parts, on de north fide: | ed at between twenty and twenty-five thouſand, 
afford 2: clantry. 'It is | theſe are many Spaniſh families. While 
fiemared in rwenty-cight minutes north | their inhabitants daily decreaſing, Po- 
"Lanier, om n ,a mddling! |payan conftantly increaſes; for the many mines 
"height calle Jerter, and worked all over its juriſdiction afford employment to the 
prulpett. * broad, parts. The city of Popayan is the conftant 
and y where * of the governor, whoſe office bei ely ci 

near the | is not neceſſary, as in many other places, that he 
ref the | { be acquainted with military affairs: however, with- 

, they are} in the juriſdiction of his government all civil, 
| Phe | and military affairs are under his direction. He is alſo 
| = the chief magiſtrate” of the city, beſides whom are two 


fand dollars; the dean, who has five 
hundred; the archdeacon, chanter, rector, and 
ſurer, Who have each four hundred. This ſee is a fuf- 
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Popayan lies within the juriſdiction of the inquifition 
x it has a commi from thence. 
| alfo another of the croifade; but the authority 
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is far 
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CHAP. XI. 


LIMA, and LOS CHARCOS. 


on the weſt it is bounded by the South ſea; ex- 


| tending, according to Antonio de Ulloa, fix hun- 
_ | red leagues in 
#7] greateſt breadth ; but this greatly exceeds the 

© | tion of all other of the great geographers. He, how- 


ues in length, and about two hundred in its. 


ever, obſerves, that it muſt be owned a great part of 


- | thoſe vaſt dominiens are either inhabited by nations of 
| favage Indians, or have not hitherto been ſufficiently 


, 
| peopled 
4 


by the Spaniards, if indeed they have been 
thoroughly known; and that all the parts that can pro- 
perly be faid to be peopled, and actually ſubject to the 
Spaniſh are thoſe intercepted by the two 
Cordilleras of the Andes, which in compariſon to the 


| perature of the air of Quito, it is neceſſury 
ideas of the heat in latitude cloſe to the equator ; for ex- 
| perience here ſhews, that in this reſpect the climate of 
Quito differs from all others, fince in the center of the 
torrid zone, or rated under the equinoctial, the heat is 
not only very tolerable, but even in ſome places the cold 
is pai -- while others enjoy all the advantages of a per- 


ö 
ö 


＋ 


1 


L 
F 


petual | „the fields being covered with 
— enamelled with flowers of the moſt lively 
colours. The mildneſs of the climate, free from the 
extremes of heat and cold, and the conſtant equality of 
Fr 9D . tue 


felt. However, in diffcrent parts of the country the air 


commonly ſeen; but then the vapours begin to riſe, the 


continues till ſun-ſet, when the weather clears up, and 


| ſucceſſively. On the other hand, this general courſe of 


nor are the people moleſted with venomons repiles. | 
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the day and ni 3 n the. fight. They Rue among the duſt, i 
Nübeg 206 EE cunſtant pre, into. the legs,- the ſoles of the feet, or toes, and 
heat of the ſun; and ſcarcely inhabited, boch pirafant] Pierce the fin wich ſuch ſubtlety: that there is no being 
and fertile ; for nature has — ſcattered her aware of. them, till they have: made their way into the 
- with (o liberal a hand, that this country in ſeveral 1 in, and taken up their lodging between that and the 
ſurpaſſes thoſe” of the temperate zone, where the vicalk- | membrane of the. fleſh,” where, ſucking the blood, they 
"tudes of winter and ſummer, and the from heat þ form a nidus covered with a white and fine tegument; re- 
to cold, cauſe the extremes of both to be more ſenſibly ſembling a flat pear], where it depoſits its eggs, and as the 
number of theſe increaſes, the nidus enlarges. There is 

an 7 967 *. — of, extracting it, for otherwiſe: it 
of itſelf, and. thus ſcatter an infinite number 

I becoming niguas, would in a manner 
foot. Theſe cauſe extreme pain, 

the operation of extracting them; for 
— penetrate even to the bone. Theſe in- 


* Carthagena, 1 


| is unknown here, and in every 
other — America they have other diſeaſes that have 
4 malignant ſpotted fevers and 
when they prevail, ſweep away pro- 
Another diſeaſe here is called vicho, 
which is a kind of gangrene in the 
which perſons afflicted with the flux are 
venereal diſeaſe is ſo. common, that few 

ace free from it, and. its commonneis effaces the 
e. with which it is attended in other countries. 
ing the continuance of the north and north: eaſt 
which are the coldeſt, the inhabitants are afflicted 

ful catarrhs. Canine madneſs is entirely unknown 
in America ; but there is here a diſeaſe that in ſome re- 


is very different; in one part are mountains of a flupen- 
dous height and magnitude, with their ſummits covered 


with ſnow. The plains are temperate, the valleys hot, 
"and, , according to the high or low OS of the coun- 
1955 re found all the TER of gradations of tempera- 
ure poſſible. to be conceived between the extremes of heat 

"and cold. 

Quito, dhe capital, is ſo happily e that neither 
heat nor cold is troubleſome, though both may be felt 
In its neighbourhood z and what renders this 
more delightful is, that it is conftant throughout the whole 
year, the difference between the ſeaſons being ſcarce 
perceptiblè. Indeed the mornings arc cool, the remainder 
of the day warm, and the nights of an agrerable tempe- 
"rature, "Theſe being almoſt the only vanations, the in- 
habitants make no difference in their drefs fn! 
whole year; for though ſome wear filks or bght 
"at the ſame time that others are drefled in — 
cloth, the formef are as little incommeded by the cold, 
TO the latter are by heat. 

The winds, which are healthy, blow continually, far 
the moſt part from north to ſouth ; but never with any 
violence, though they ſometimes ſaift their quarters, but 

without any regard to the ſeaſon of the year; and were 
it not for ſome inconveniences to which this ccuntry is 
_—_— it might be conſidered az the moſt happy ſpot on 
the earth: but when on the other hand theſe 
ircumſtances are conſidered, all its beauties are buried in 
obſcurity; for here are dreadful and amazing tempeſſs 
of thunder and lightning, and the 8 in the 
midſt of their ſecurity, are often ſurprized by deſtructive 
earthquakes. The weather, during the whole morning 


fl one or two in the afternoon, is generally extremely 
delightful; a bright ſun and a clear and ferene ſky are 
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= reſembles it, and in others the — ry} ; _— 


| diftemper, periſh; but this is equally common reckad aun 
all South America 

The fertility of the ſoil is incredible, for the fruits and 
beautics of the ſeveral ſeaſons are ſeen here at the ſame 
time, and the curious European obſerves with a pleaſing 
admiration, that while ſome herbs of the field are fading, 
others of the fame kind are ſpringing up; while ſome 
flowers loſe their beauty, others blow to continue the 
enamelled proſpect: thus, when the fruits of the trees 
have attained their maturity, and the leaves begin to 
change their colours, freſh leaves bloſſom; and fruit are 
ſeen in their proper gradations in ſize and ripeneſs on the 
fame tree. The fame inceſſant fertility is conſpicuous in 
the corn, both reaping and ſowing being carried on at the 
fame time. That corn which had been lately ſown is 
coming up, that which has been longer ſown is in ear, 
and the more advanced is perfectly ripe; fo that the de- 
clivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beauties 
of the four ſeaſons in one ſingle view. Though all this 
is generally ſeen, yet there is a ſettled time for the grand 
harveſt : but ſometimes the moſt- favourable ſeaſon for 
in one place is a month or two after that of an- 


which 


whole atmoſphere is covered with black 
bring on ſuch dreadful tempeſts of thunder and lig 
that all the neighbouring mountains tremble, and the 
city frequently feels their dreadful cffefts. Soon the 
clouds diſcharge themſelves in ſuch impetuous torrents of 
rain, that the ſtreets appear like rivers, and the ſquares, 
though ſituated on a flope,: like lakes. This  gcacrally 


nature again puts on the beautiful appearance of the morn- 
ing. Sometimes indeed the rains continue all night, and 
they have been known to laſt three or four days os more 


the weather has its exceptions, three, tour, fix, or even 
eight fige days, ſucceeding each other. 
The diſtinction of winter and ſummer confiſfs i aber 
minute difference: the interval between the month of | other, h their diftance does not exceed three or four 
September and thoſe of April, May, or June, is kere leagues. Thus in different ſpots, and ſometimes. in ane 
called the winter ſeaſon, and the other months and the Game? ſowing and reaping are performed. through- 
the ſummer. In the former ſeaſon the rain chicfly pre- ¶ out the whole year, the forwardnefs, or retacdment. natu-. 
vails, and in the latter the inhabitants frequently enjoy | rally arifing from the different fituations, as mountains, 
whole days of fine weather ; but whenever the rains are riſing grounds, plains, and valleys; and the tempera- | 
diſcontinued for above a fortnight, the inhabitants are in ture being different in each, the beſt. times for pertorm- 
the utmoſt conſternation, and public prayers are offered | ing the ſeveral operations ot huſbandry mutt alſo differ. 
up for their return. On the other hand, when they con- | The only article of food of. which there is here any 
tinue a ſhort time without intermiſſion, the like fears pre- ſcarcity is pulſe; but this deficiency is ſupplied, by roots. 
vail, and the churches are again crouded with fupplicants The principal of theie are the camates, arucachas, yucas, 
for obtaining fine weather; for a long drought produces ocas, and papas. The taree. former are the natives o 
dangerous diſeaſes, and a continual rain, without inter- hot countries, and cultvaicd in the plantations of ſugar- 
vals of ſun-ſhine, deſtroys the fruits of the earth. canes, and in the ſpots called valleys and yungas, the 
It is probably owing * ſome unknown quality of the | former ying here plains in a bottom, and the latter 
air that the city of Quito is entirely free from muſketoes | oa the fides of the ©ordilleras ;. but bo h in a hot expoſures 
and other inſets of that kind, which in hot countries } In thefe are produced plantanes, guin-os, Guinea pep- 
render life almoſt a burthen. They are not eren known | per, granadillas, and others natural to warm climates. 


to the inhabitants, and even a flea is feldom ten here, | The cold parts produce pears, peaches, apricots, necta- 
rines, melons, water-melons, quaitambos,. and aurimelas- 


The, parts which can neither be denominated hot nor 
cold produce frutillas, or Peruvian ſtrawberries. The 


* ſucculent 


The only troubleſome inſect here is the niguz, or-pique, 
A very ſmall inſect ſhaped like a flea, but hardly vifible to 
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toronjas. Theſe trees are f N 
the year round, equally with thoſe that are natives of the 
climate, and abundantly ſupply the tables of the inhabi- 
o US it Re, e EE PO TI 

Me ſhall now give a particular account of fome of the | 
moſt remarkable of theſe fruits. - 


. 


; 


| part of it being ſuffered to run. to ruin, 
. few halls and offices taken care of. Four 
terminating at the angles of the, ſquare are ſtraight, 
„ and handſome ;. but at. the diſtance of three or 
hundred. yards from the ſquare begin the troubleſome 
declivities, which there deprive the inhabitants of the uſe 
| of coaches or any other wheel-catriages. E 
Except the four ſtreets above- mentioned, | 
are crooked, and deſtitute both of order and ſymmetry. 


all the reſt 


Ihe chirimoya is univerſally allowed to be an of the Some of them are crofled by breaches, and the houtcs 


moſt delicious fruits in the world. Its dimenfrons arc 


| figure is jmperieQly. round, flaecd ade the fall, 


are nearly circular. It is covered with a thim ft II, 
which adheres ſo cloſely to the pulp, as aot to be feyarzced | 
from it without a. knife. The outward coat is green, 


various, it being from one to five inches in dizmeter. Its | proje 


rajections. Some parts are ſituated at the bottom of 
. eG | ſe breaches, and others on their ſummits. The prin- 
. where it forms a kind of navel ; but all the ocher parts cipal ſtreets are paved; but tho N 

Zeſides the chief ſquare 


ſe which are not, are almoſt 


13 1 3 4 ws, £4 T4 -- 
; . here are two others, both very 
ſpacious, with ſeueral others that are ſmaller. In theſe 


variegated with prominent veins, forming all over it a | the greateſt part of the convents, are ſituated, and thence 


kind of network. The pulp is white, and contains 2 | make a very 


large quantity of juice reſembling hancy, of 2 facet | 
taſte, mixed with a gentle acid of a moſt exquifte favour. | 
The ſeeds are formed in ſeveral parts of the pulp, and are 


4 
4 
l 


handſome appearance, their fronts being 
adorned. with all the embelliſhments of architecture, par- 
ticulacly the Franciſcan convent, which is built of -free- 
ſtone, and from the diſpbſition of the parts, and. the ele- 


ſomewhat flat. The tree is high and tufil, the ffrm | gant taſte of, the whole, is ſaid to be equal to the moſt 


large and round, but with ſome i ics full of ellip- 
tic leaves, terminating in a point. "The bloflom differs 
little from the colour of the 


| admired buildings in Europe. The principal houſes are 
The blk ers | very large, and. ſome af them have ſpaciaus and well con- 
whack i 2 darkiſh | trived apartments, though none are above one ſtory in 


: green ond. hough far from being beautiful, is cemarkable | height, whicn is ſeldom without a balcony towards the 
* 


for its incomparab 


>, and arc therefore fo muck | ffreet 5 but their doors and windows are very low and 


admired by the ladies, that they parckaſe them at any narrow. They are built with unburnt . brick, cemented 


SGH ont Big x. _ | 
The granadilla in its ſhape reſembles a hens egg, but 
is larger. The outſide of the ſhell is fmnoach, gloily, and 

of a faint carnation colour, and the infide white and foft. 


: 


" 2 mortar of uncommon hardneſs, that was in uſe a- 
mong the ancient Indians 

| The city is divided in 
The ſhell contains a viſcous quid fabſtznce full of very | ſplendidly adorned 


to ſeven pariſhes, including the 
beſides the richneſs of its furniture, is 
with tapeſtry and other coſtly decora- 


ſmall and delicate grains, leis hard than thoſe of the tions; but others of the pariſh-churches are mean ; tho' 


pomegranate. - This medullary ſabftznce is Zparated from | the chapel del Sagrario is very. lar 
the ſhell by a fine and tranſparent membrane. This fruit | and its architecture executed in an elegant taſte. Sh 
The convents of monks are thoſe. of the Auguſtines, 


has a delightful ſweetneſs blended with acadity, very cor- | 


ge, built wholly of ſtone, 


dial and refreſhing, and ſo wholeſome that there is no Dominicans, and the fathers of Mercy, who are the heads 


danger of indulging one's : 
The laſt of the fruits we ſhall mention is the frutilla, | 
„which is very different from that | 


— 


; 


uneven. ' Near the city are two an 
the ſouth three leagues in length, om the 
north about two leagues in extent; and bot in- 
terſperſed with ſeats and cultivated land, greatly add to 


the proſpe& of the city, they being cla c 
with a lively verdure cnamellcd with Bowers. This ſcrne 


is beautifully diverſified with a multitude of cattle feeding 
on the eminences. Theſe two plans contract 2s they 


fathers of Wercy 


Here is alſo an ho 
Our Lady of Bethlehem. 

The cathedral chapter conſiſt 
nual revenue amounts to twenty-four thouſand dollars; 
' dean, who has two thouſand five hundred; an arch- 


two thouſand a year 


appetite. af provinces: beſides theſe there is another of Franciſcan 
lects, another of Dominicans, and another of the 
| 3 2 college of Jeſuits, and two colleges. 
here generally | for ſeculars, in one of which is an, univerſity under the 
patronage of St. Gregory. Here are alſo ſeveral nunne- 
ries, as that of the Conception, the orders of St. Clare, 
St. Catharine, and two of bare-footed Thereſians. The 
college of Jeſuits, as well as all the convents of monks, 
are very large, well built, and ſplendid; and the churches 
belonging to them magnificently decorated, eſpecially on 
ſolemn feſtivals, when the vaſt quantities of wrought 
plate, rich hangings, and coſtly ornaments expoſed to 
public view, are really amazing; and the nunneries, 
| do not exhibit ſuch riches,” exceed them in 
the elegance and delicacy with which they are adorned, 
pital under the care of the order of 


s of the biſhop, whoſe an- 


; deacon, chanter, treaſurer, and a doctoral, who have 
each; three canons, who have fifteen 
hundred each; four prebendaries, who have ſix hundred 
each; and two demi-prebendaries, each of whom has four 
hundred and twenty. In this cathedral the feſtivals of 


proach the city, and at their juaitiom fora 2 neck Corpus Chrifti and the Conception of Our Lady are cele- 
a land ces cw thoſe eminemers om wich part of | brated with amazing magnificence; but the ſingular pomp 


Quito ſtands. It may perhaps appear flrange, that, not- 


n of, the hoſt in the former ought. not to be 


withſtanding two ſuch beautiful and cee plans are omitted. All the houſes of the ſtreets through which 
ſo near, the city ſhould be placed in fo inconvenient 2 it paſſes are adorned with rich hangings, and fuperb 
ſituation ; but the. firſt founders were fond of building it triumphal arches are erected, with altars at ſtated diſtan- 
on the ſpot where ſtood the ancient capital of the Indians. | ces that riſe higher than the houſes, on which, as on the 


It was formerly in much greater repute tham ut n at fre- 
. ſent, for the RAE cz now daily deri, and whole 

ſtreets of Indian huts are entirely forſaken. 

| The principal ſquare is ſpacious, well built, amd fur- 

niſhed with ſome very magnificent buildings. Om one 


manner, as render the whole eye 
aſtoniſhing quantity of riches. All the perfons. in public 


offices march in magnificent dreffes, and a number of 


triumphal arches, are piled up ſuch immenſe quantities of 
| and jewels, diſpoſed in ſuch an elegant 
n more plealing than the 


ſide of the ſquare ſtands the cathedral, and oppotice to it Inlians in rich habits, with bells on their lege, and play- 


is the epiſcopal palace; the third fade is tem wp by the 


ing on the tabor and pipe, attend the ceremony with their 


town-houſe ; the fourth by the palace of the amdience ; | dances. 
and in the center is an elegant fountain: but the fquare | 


reſpe& to the cougts held at Quito, the principal is 
is rather disfigured than adorned by the paace of the 2u- * that of the royal audience, which conſiſts of the preſi- 


den ta 


- 
* 


* 
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might be liable in private hands. 


lere is Hkewiſe a commiſſary of the inquiſition ion, RY | 
an alguazil- major and familiars, appoin dy the inqui- | 


ſition at Lima. 


The corporation conſiſts of a corregidor, two ordinary q — 


alcaldes, choſen annually, and fregidores. Theſe ſuper- 
- intend the election of the alcaldẽs, which is attended with 


no ſmall diſturbance, the people being divided into te | made of 


parties, the Creoles'and Europeans 


This city is very populous, and has among its inhabi- | - Wi 


tants ſome families of high rank and diſtinction, deſcended 


either from the original conquerors, or perſons who at 


Aiffererit times came from Spain inveſted with ſome lu- 
 crarive poſt.” The number of great families is however 
dotfinaths:; cf, . 35 22 nom 5 va 


The commonalty may be divided: into four cl "EY Sees 
Spaniards, Meſtizos; Indians, and Negroes, with thei pro- 0 f 


geny; but the laſt are not ſo numerous in pro- 
portion to the reſt; as in other parte. 

Tune Creoles are well made, of a proper ſtature, and of 
a lively and agreeable countenance: The Meſtizos are 


alſo in generaf well made, often taller than the ordinary | t 


feze, very robuft, and have an agreeable air. The In- 
dians, both men and women, are commonly low, thoug 
ſtrong and well proportioned j but more natural d. 


are to be found among them than in any of the reft. en 


1 


Some are remarkably ſhort, ſome ideots, dumb, or blind. 


one which they wear 


Their hair is generally thick and Jong; whi, WE: 
ndian women plait | 


looſe on their ſhoulders ; but the 


lex is to gut off their hair; for whatever corporal puniſh- 
ment their maſters think proper fo infli on them, they 
bear with patience; but this affront they never forgive; 
and accordingly the government has interpoſed and limited 
this puniſhment to the moſt enormous crimes. Its colour 
is generally a deep black: but it is lank, harſh, and as 
coarſe as that of a horſe. On the contrary, the Meftizos, 


in order to diſtinguiſh themſeives from the Indians, cut off | 


their hair; but the women do not imitate them. 
Ihe country is obſerved to abound more in women 
than in men, which is the more remarkable as thoſe cauſes 
which induce men to leave their country, as travelling, 
commerce, and war, naturally bring over more men from 
Europe than women. But there are many families in 
which there are a number of daughters, without one fon 
among them, The women enjoy a more vigorous ftate 
of health, which 'may be owing in ſome meaſure to the 
climate, and more particularly to the early intemperance 
and voluptuouſneſs of the other ſex. © 
The whites may be confidered as one ſixth part of the 
inhabitants, and the Meſtizos, who are the deſcendants 
of the Spaniards and Indians, may be reckoned a third. 
The next claſs is the Indians, who form about another 
third, and the others who are deſcended from theſe are 
about one ſixth. Theſe, according to the moſt authentic 
accounts, amount to between fifty and fixty thouſand 
perſons of all ages, ſexes, and ranks. The Spaniards it is 
natural to think are the moſt eminent for riches, rank, 
and power; yet it muſt be owned that many of them are, 
in proportion, the moſt poor, miſerable, and diſtreſſed ; 
for whatever be their circumſtances, they diſdain to apply 


themſelves to any mechanic buſineſs, conſidering it as a general, 
coat and 2 veil of American baut. But 


diſgrace to that quality they ſo highly value themſelves 


1 q 


ner as the 8 


theirs behind with a ribbon, and cut that before a little | occaſions is the veal. 
above the eye-brows, from one ear to the other. The The Meſtizos in 
greateſt diſgrace that can be offered to an Indian of either | tured in this country ; 
from them, cither by 
there appears but little difference berween them. | 
The Meftizo women affef to drefs in the fame man- 
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in the richneſs of their fuffs. The meaner fort wear no 


ers, which hang 


the form of a 


with three 


ſhocs ; but, like the men of the fame rank, 80 bare- 
The dreſs of the Indians conkifis of white cotion draw- 
ang down to the calf of the leg, where they 
are looſe, and edged with a hee fuitable to the fluff. The 
uſe of a ſhirt is fupplicd by a black cotton frock, made in 


at the botrom, 


one in the middle for the head, and others at the corners 
for the arms; and thus covers their naked bodies down to 
the knees. Over this is a ſerge cloak, with 2 hole in the 


lay afide, even while they ; and they have no addi- 
tional cloarhing for their legs or ſert. The Indians who 
phlcbotomiſts, diſtinguiſh themſctres from their country- 
men by the fircncis of their drawers, and by wearing 2 


fi 
ſhoes, though 


fin 
o bibd "They ie food of Sheer of jab 


ſhirt, which, though without flerves, has a : four or 
ve in breadth, faffenced round like a kind of ruff 


33 


they wear no floc kings; and inſfead of 2 


mean ſerge Cloak, wear one of fine cloth, which is often 


There are two kinds of dreſſes worn by the Indian wo- 


men, made in the fanic plain manner with thoſe worn by 
the whole coofifting of 2 ſhort perti- 


the men in 


the drefs of the 
? - low 
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with a large filver, bodkin. Their head-drefs is a picce of 


| fine linen, curiouſly plaited, with the end hanging down 
behind, and they never appear abroad without their ſhocs. 


The youth of family are bere inſtructed in philoſophy | | 
und divinity; and ſome ſtudy the civil law, which they 
— follow with reluctance. In theſe ſciences they 

a great deal of judgment and vivacity, but are very 
_ deficient in hiſtotical and political knowledge, as well as | 
perſons of 


in other | ſciences... The only employment of 
rank, who are not eccleſiaſtics, is viſiting their eftates, 


* 


The women of rank have e carriage, and an 
amiable. temper; qualities which are indeed common to 
the whole ſex in this part of America. Their children 
are. always educated under their own eyes, though little 
to their advantage, their extreme fond ti 
their ſeeing thoſe vices which ſo often bring youth to ruin 
and infamy; they frequently endeavour to hide the vices 
of the fon from the father; and when he diſcovers them, 
interpoſe paſſionately in defence of their favourite, in or- 
der to prevent his being correctet. 1 
The want of proper employments, 
lect of education in the common people, occaſion their 
balls and entertainments, of which they are extremely 
fond, to be conducted in the moſt licentious manner; but 
perſons of rank and character are, never ſeen at theſe 


_ The people have diſhes-unknown in Europe; but arc 
particularly fond. of cheeſe ; and have excellent butter 
in the neighbourhood of Quito. Sweetmeats are more 
admired” here than in any other country, which necrſ- 
farily occaſions a great conſumption of honey and ſugar. 
One method of indulging this appetite is to ſqueeze the 
Juice out of the ſugar-canes, let it ſettle, and curdle it; 
out of this curd they make ſmall cakes, called raſpaduras, 
which are fo highly valued by the lower claſs, that with a 
flice of it, and another of bread and cheeſe, they make 
diſhes. 
Rum is commonly drank here by perſons of all ranks ; 
but their favourite liquor is brandy. The diſorders 
ariſing from the excefhive uſe of fpirituous liquors are 
chiefly ſeen among the Meſtizos; and the lower clafs of 
women, both among the Creoles and Meftizos, are alſo 
extremely addicted to the ſame ſpecies of debauchery. 


Another liquor much uſed in this country is mate, 


which is made of an herb, known. in all theſe parts of 
America by the name of guay, as being the produce 
of that country. Some of it is put into a calabaſh tipped 
with filver, called here mate, with ſugar and ſome cold 
water. After it has continued thus ſome time, the cala- 
| baſh is filled with boiling water, and they drink the liquor 
through a pipe fixed in the calabaſh. In this manner 
the veſſel is filled ſeveral times with water, and freſh 
ſupplies of ſugar, till more of. the herb is wanting. It 
is alfo uſual to ſqueeze into the liquor a ſmall quantity 
of the juice of lemons or Seville oranges, mixed with 
ſome perfumes from odoriferous flowers. This is their 
uſual drink in the morning faſting, and many uſe it alſo 
at their evening regale. The manner of drinking it ap- 


pears very indelicate, the whole company drinking fuc- | 
©" nod | | | | 


ere. they reſide during the time of harveſt; but few of 


a meal as the rich with all their varicty of 


mever Caf. 
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The town of San Miguel de Berra is ſcated at th ex- 
tremity of an <xtrmfive plain, at 2 ſmall diſtance from a 
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colour it-is probably. Hving, that the cargets of Loja and 
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the ; 
Tue cachineal inſect is bred on a plant called by the 
name of nopal, or the Indian fig tree; in Latin opuntia 


1 | of holes about half a yard deep, and about two yards. 


diſtant from each other. In each of theſe holes is placed 


houſes in the town | one or two leaves of the nopal in 2 flat poſition, and then 
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In the juriidcxction of Loja is produced that famous ſpe- 
cific for wmnenmitiomg fevers known by the name of quin- 
quina, cr ihe Jeiwrs bark. The tree which produces it is 
about fevem yards Rig, and the body and branches of a pro- 


| 


quinaz. Tihowol there are here large foreſts of theſe trees, 
there is a feaſible dimimution of them, occafioned by the 
Indians mor fownng the ferd, thoſe growing ſpontaneouſly 
being by mo mum equal in number to thoſe cut down. 
The juriidziom of Lojz Ras alſo a very great advan- 
tagt from breedimg the cochineal infect, which is reckon- 
ed of equi] goodnets with that of Oaxaca in New Spain: 
but the imhabitamts are fo far from applying themſelves 


to this bufimtfs fo effectually as to ſupply the demands 


of trade, hat vey breed no more than they imagine 
will be f. nchen for the dycrs in that 2nd tac ncighbour- 
ing jurifcuctan of Cuzzea, Ta this clegant and laſting 


- | white ; but the pulp is fo fully impregnated 
| red, that it tinges the urine of thoſe who cat it; yet few 


colour. When the inſects are at their full growth they 


8 with earth. This leaf ſoon ſhoots up into 2 
| fingle ſtem, which, during an gs divides.into ſeve- 
4 ral branches; and gheſe ſucceſſively p 

as are alſo the brahehes, and from theſe: the leaves have 
their origin. The plant ſeldom exceeds: three yards in 


height, its bloſſom is ſmall, of a bright red, and in the 
fhape of a' bud, from the centre of which proceeds the 


I | fruit. When the fig is ripe the outward Kin becomes 


with a deep 


fruits are more pleaſant and wholeſome. © The 


j was formerly imagined to be a fruit or ſeed of ſome: par- 
ticular plant; but it is now Known to be inſets which 


| breed and are nouriſhed on theſe trees, where they place 


which is their fole nouriſhment, is converted into their 
ſubſtance, which is thus rendered of a beautiful crimſon 


are gathered, and put into earthen pots; but great care 
is neceſſary to prevent their getting out, as in that caſ 
great numbers would be loft. When they have been 
confined ſome time in theſe pots, they are killed and put 
in bags. Theſe Indians have three methods of killing 
them, one by fire, another by the rays of the ſun, and a 
third by hot water; and to theſe are owing the ſeverat 


fire is to put them on ſhovels into an oven moderately 


not being over dried at the time of killing the inſe&s; 
However, the beſt method of deftroying this valuable 


creature ſeems to. be by the rays of the fun. It is re- 
markable that this inſet does not in any viſible manner 


injure the plant, but extracts its nouriſhment from the 
moſt ſucculent Juice which it ſucks by means of its pro- 
-boſcis through the fine teguments of the leaves. | 


Of the Government of Duixor, Macas, and Juen de Bracs- 


noros ; their Situation, Climate, Extent, and Produce. © 


1 2 the juriſdictions we have mentioned, there 
D arc five governments in the province of Quito; one 
of which is included in part cf the province of Popayan, 
already deſcribed; we ſhall begin with thoſe of Quixos, 
Macas, and Jaen de Bracamoros. 1 


The two formen are ſeated on the caſt fide of the cor- 


dillera of the Andes. Quixos, which lies on the north, 


- | joins to the juriſdiction of Popayan, to the eaſtward it ex- 


tends to a river named Aguarico, and on the weſtward 
it reaches to a part of the cordilleras of the Andes. The 
towns are here very ſmall, and unworthy of a particular 
deſcription : the principal are the cities of Archidona and 
Avila, whoſe inhabitants are obliged to be conſtantly on 
their guard againft the free Indians, by a hom they are 
 furrounded, who frequently commit depredations ameng 
their houſes and plantations. . They compoſe different 
nations, and are fo diſperſed all over the country, that 
every village is under continual apprehenſions from thoſe 
that live in its neighbourhood. ' . | 
The air of this country is hot and very moiſt, the 
tains are almoſt continual, and the country is covered 
with thick woods, in which are ſome -trecs of a prodi- 
gious magnitude. In the ſouth and welt part of Quixos 
is the cinnamon tree, a great quantity of. which is cut fat 
uſe in the province of Quito; but the cinnamon is infe- 
rior to that of the Eaſt Indies. 2 
The government of Macas is bounded on the eaſt by 
the government of Maynas, on the ſouthward by that of 


| Bracamoros, and on the weſtward by the ca cerdillæra 
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produce freſh leaves, 


all their eggs among the Jeaver. The juice of the plant, 


"preg of the colour. The method of killing them 
heated, the fine quality of the cochineal depending on its 


| ging to chem, on account 
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for whom fey Fm war The fame may be faid with | 
wipe un forme mines of ultra marine, from which very 
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ine mills, is fear all over Peru, and the kingdom of 
deal of cotton, 


i be hr Drag 
iwift; is cn is generally white, and its Kin very much 
valued tier bud teacher. It is remarkable, that in 


the miididic of irs thead is 2 rn bending inward. Theſe 
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trum the utirikurſt of irs body, and has to rows of terth 
aud fangs, EI tha af à hig dog. The frer Indians, 


to expres urin frag dit u, aud w Fre they 2 more 2 | 
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appearance, paint on their targets the figure of this 
ſnake; the bite of which is 3 wherever it 
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kf we have to . 
Quito. It begins at Cape Paſſado, in the twenty- Eri de- 


y. > pena abour thirty miles to the nor of cke 


bay of Manta. From this Cape it extends 2 the 
bz, on the coaft of Tumbea, where it is termmated by the 
Jariſdictiom of Piura ; from whence it runs caſtward, 25d 
is bounded by that of Cuenca; then turning northward, 
along the weſtern ſkirts of the Andes, it terminates 0 
che juriſdiction of Bamba and Chimbo; i ing about 
fxxty leagues from aorth to ſouth, and forty or forty-Are 
from ealt to wet. The whole country is one commucd 


- | plain; and in winter is entirely overflowed. © It is divided 
| into ſeven Heutenancie:, for each of which the conepidor 


2ppoints 2 lieutenant, who muſt be confirmed by the an- 
diener of Quito. ep 
The rainy ſeaſon ſets in during the month of December, 
fometimes at the ing, ſometimes in tar - and 
| ins others not till che end of that month, 20d EI, 1 
3 * he 
vermin, ſerm joined in 2 Jeaguc to incommade 


might, accompanicd with frequent and 
of thunder and Jig 


| if many of the inhabitants ; arc - 
not free from them the reſt of the year, 5s —— 
are far more numerous and active; fo da ne- 
to examine catefully the beds, for fear they ond 
conceal themielves in them. To avoid being tortured bx 
the muſkettos, all perſons, even the Indians and negra 
flaves, art to have curtains to their beds: tha 
uſed by the lower claſs of are made of cottom, and 
others uſe white linen. Indeed the inhabitants aze n? 
where fo greatly incommoded with volatile inſects, as 
at the town of Guayaquil, where it is impoſſible to kern a 
candle burning, except in a lanthern, above three or for 
minutes, numberleſs inſects flying into the ame, and c= 
tinguithing it; and an on who is obliged to be near 
any li is ſoon 3 by the infinite narabers 
thee his eyes, ears, and noſtrils. Theſe inſe ds, 
Don Antonio Ulloa, were almoſt i 2 to 
* ws during the ſhort cicar intervals of fome nights, 
< which we ſpent in making obſervations on tac hzavimiy 
c bodies. Their ftings were attended with great torture, 
4 aud more than once - obliged us to abandon our obſcr- 
< vations, being unable either to fee or to breathe for 
& their multitudes.” 

Another very great inconvenience attending the houfes 
here, is A of rats, every building being fo in- 
feſted with them, that in the evening they guir their ales, 
and make ſuch a noiſe in running along the 
in clambering up and down the fides of the rooms = | 
teſters of the beds, as to diſturb thoſe who arc not 2c- 
cuftomed to them, and they are fo little afraid of the ha- 
man fpecies, that if a candle be fer down, without being 
in 2 lanthern, they inſtantly carry * of; but 2s this 
might be attended with dreadful conſequences, they ar= 
n trial, though they t:&= advantzge cf 
the leaſt kel. All theſe InNconvcaicnces, which forma 
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3 wroubleſomty, as then bock 


diſeaſes of the eye, which © 
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2 foot and a half in breadth, 


'at the full is as clear as cryſtal... The water is not found 
In all the j  younts, one having water, and others nat, al- 


quire ſuch a degree of ſtrength, 


two and a half in breadth; 
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air in n L of he" 
mounthins, who are inured ene climate, can 


dure the air of . ving a natural te 
debilitate them, an intemperate uſe of its repaid 
2 de mar gr 6 into intermitting fevers: | 


us. OLI Guayaquil dunag EE: b | 


25 and are here particularly painſu 
The black vomit is alſo dangerous i in this country. 
natives axe likewiſe very ſubject to cataxacts and ae | 
ren Cauſe a total bliadueſs. 


— en ads, 
there is ſome difference in their ſiae, 


or {de hive Jub# is ahaut fx; lines in thickneſs, ſo that 
when the cane is „it is made to form a board near 
and hence it is not ftran 


that höuſes ſhould be built of them. From the time 
their firff appearance, till they attain their 


many of the tubes contain a quantity of water, Fo 2 as 
r quite or 
very nearly full, and with the decreaſe of the moon the | 


is very remarkable, at full moon, they are 


ring the decreaſe it appears turbid, and 


water ebbs. 


ternately. The water is faid to be an excellent preſerya- 
tive againft the il conſequence of, iſes, and is there- 
fore drank by thoſe who come from th 5 


fuch accidents arc in a manger ugavoidable. . 

The canes being cut, are left to dry, whence they ac- 
„ 28 to ſerve either for 
rafters, beams, flooring, or even maſts for the veſſels called 
balzas. Ships which Toad with cacao are alſo ceiled with 
them, to preſerve the timbers from the great heat of that 
fruit. They alſo ſerve as poles for litters, and for an in- 
finite 4 of other uſes. 

The vijahua is a leaf generally five feet in length, and 


growing wild, without any 
ſtem. The principal rib in the middle is near half an 
inch broad; but all the other parts are perfectly ſoft and 
ſmooth. The under- ſide is green, and the upper white, 
covered with a fine white viſcid down, It is l 
uſed for covering houſes; and ſerves for packing 
fiſh, and other goods, ſent to the mountains, 9 
them from the rain. 

The bejucos are a kind of woody cordage, of which. 
there are two forts; one of which grows from the earth, 
and twines round the trees; the other ftrikes its root into 
certain trees, and from thence deriyes its nouriſhment. 
Both kinds, after growing to a great height, incline 
again to the earth, on which they creep, till they meet 
with another tree, to the top of which they climb as be- 


fore, and then again renew their inclination towards the | 


earth, and thus form a labyrinth of ligatures. Some are 


even ſeen extended, like a cord, from the top of one tree 


flexible, that no 


to another. They are ſo extraordi 
he flendereſt of 


bending or twiſting can break them. 


them are between a quarter and half an inch in diameter; 
but the moſt comnoon ſize is a little above half an inch: 
indeed there are others much thicker; but thoſe are of 
little or no uſe, on account of the hardneſs, contracted 
in their long growth. They are chiefly uſed for er- 1 
tying, or faſtening d ifferent things together; and by twi 
L 


and | l 
2 the | 
exceed fix inches in diameter. The wood | ic 
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122. 
brink of a river, and in it her eggs, which are / 
almoſt as large as thoſe of an oftrich, and as white aa 
'thoſe of a hen; but much more folid. She generally 
lays about a hundred, in the fame place till 
they are all depoſited, which is about 2 day or two. She 
not only covers them with ſand, but, the better to 
conceal them, rolls herſelf over them, eren to a conſider- 
able. diftance, and then returns to the water, till natural. 
inſtinct informs her, that it is time to deliver her young 
ſrom their confinement. When ſhe comes to the | ſpat, - 
the is followed by the male; ſhe then tears up the fand, 
and begins breaking the eggs, with ſuch care, that ſearce 
a ſingle one is injured, and 2 whole ſwarm of littie 
alligators are ſeen crawling about. She then takes them 
on her neck and back, to remove them into the water; 
but the watchful ſeize this opportunity. to de- 
prive her of ſome; and even the male alligator, which 
indeed comes for no other purpoſe, devours what he can, 
till the female has reached the water with the few remain- 
| ing; and then all chat fall from her back, and do not 
ſwim, ſhe herſelf cats, whence. of this formidable brood 
happily no more than four or five eſcape. _ 
The callipazcs, .which we. have dokcribed in marine 
of Canhignns. hentribbie rents to prevent the, increalc 
of the alligators, they being — ſond of their eggs, 
in finding which they make uſe of extraordinary addreis. 
Theſe birds often make it their ſole buſineſs to watch the 
females during the dry ſeaſon, when they lay their eggs, 
the ſides of the river not being then covered with water. 
The gallinazo conceals itſelf 


the branches of ſfome- 
tree, where it. ſilently watches the female aliigator, till 
ſhe bas laid her eggs and retires ; but ſhe is no ſooner 
under the water, than the darts down on the 
repoſitory, and with its beak, claws, and wings, tears up 
the ſand, and devours the „leaving only the ſhells. 
This banquet would richly reward its long patience, did 
not a multitude of gallinazos from all parts join 


| fortunate * and ſhare | in the ſpoil. Theſe * 
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| ty 1 with one of their arms or. 

ſide of a boat, have been ſeized by theſe animals, and 
have once ſeaſted on human ficſh, are known to be 
moſt dangerous, and entertain ati inſatiable defire of 
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they abound, are | — any Spanidh city in America ; the contĩ- 


| phkznomenon 

and the new at the diſtance of ſeveral hundred | which has yet never been fully a r for. To theſe 

yards; and, for preſerving a communication between | it ail be added, that the inhabitants xe 
them, a bridge of timber has been erected of about fix | greatly diifingaified by their eleganceand politencls. 

hundred yards in length. The city is of conſiderable ex- bn this ciny muse has inwoduced fereral kinds of 

tent, it ſtretching along the bank of the river from the | hani, w fagply ie wanr of whear ; and rhe moſt uſual 


quill, thee being noar at 2 leis diſtance than four or five 
wp the river. I drefing ther food they c- 
ule beef-fuct inffead of bnurr, bur it has the ſmell 


Ins dhe dry En good water is very fcarce 2r Guayz- 
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many 
however, large and handſome, and have one ſtory above the naue w ffrangers ; and, what is irie better, they are 
ground-floor. In the front are ſhops of all kinds, and al ieaiamedÞ wich Guinea pepper, which they trink the 
before them are generally ſpacious porticos, which, dur- Brit rein in the world for giving 2 reliſh m their 
ing the rainy ſeaſon, are the only re food, and uf it in fuck quantines 25 io makc the mouth 
walk, the ſtreets being utterly impaſſable. a pre- in a fr 2 — 3 
caution againſt 2 ſtand twelve or fifteen The inzafurznts —_— 
paces from the houſes, to which they are joined by a long thear emmaimmeants. The firit cnurſe confilts of differ- 
open pallery reſembling a bridge ; bũt ſo lightly 
that it is inſtantly demoliſhed on the leaſt appearance af 
fire in the kitchen, 3 6 
ed. Perſons of rank and fortune live in the upper apart 1 
ments, and the ground floor is let to ſtrangers who ce . of al which thy drink freriy daring the _ 
o trade, or paſs through the city with their goods. mme bun the Furapeans generally prefer wine. 
Tube ground on which the new city is built, and che cnfiom of dvinking puck ebtains — — 
Hrantahs in its neighbourhood, are not to be travelled { of difimfiiom, who generally drink cleven, 


over, either on. foot or on horſeback, during the rain; and fer m wt”; 2 nc 8 
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be divided. into two parts, one conſiſting 9 — 
and manufactures of its juriſdiction; and the other tran-" 
fitory ; Tr s from the 
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communicated to it by the heat, produces” 


- S that tage, the Indian / 
ede bar bat conbes — male n Ahr din, ter 


are landed; ———— agg thoſe from 
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eas not be: diſcovered; and ' ſhould the ranger c 
'ſee the Indian, neither intreaties —— — _— 
vnil on him totir' a ſtep wich me a et 
In order that they may perform 7 
their-maſtebs, — — = is t lin 
purpoſe to ee 2 2 


| — — nnn. 


and the trade of fale is not inferior & dhe thouph lp 

markets to which it is ſent are only the inland 
rowns-in the province of Quito: To theſe may be added 
cotton, rice, and fiſh, both ſalted and dried, horned-cat-' 


tle, mules, and colts, tobacco, wax, Guinea-pepper; and 
| Ccibo wool, A ee tufted” 


| tree. 


| commodities, are wine, brandy, oil 
and dried fruits. From Quito it receives baize, 


bacon, hams; cheeſe, and other —— _ 
European goods purchaſed at the fairs; Mexico, 
eee , et g 
a 5 E. c 12 v. 
07 the cle. — Indians throught th 
| Anhence of - Voits. is; ad 


Tse of the Indians in the eee 
uito is extremely remarkable, and they appear 
Rr. there by thoſe 
who firſt diſcovered the country. They at t poſſeſs a 
iry not to be diſturbed either by fortunate or un- 
fortunate events. In their mean apparel - they are as con- 
2 prince clothed in the moſt ſplendid robes, 
age fame to riches, and even the 
3 their reach is ſo little the 
their ambition, that to all appearance it ſeems 
ſame to an Indian, whether he be created an 
. or obliged to perform the office of a common 
executioner. Among them a reciprocal eſteem is neither 
increaſed nor diminiſhed by ſuch circumſtances ; the ſame 
in their food, and they enjoy their. 
ſimple diet with the fame complacency as others do their 
well- forniſhed tables. Nothing can move them to alter 
their minds, ir being common for them to decline a little 


compel them. They are indeed proof againſt every 
attempt to rouſe them from their natural iudolence, in 


They are in general remarkably flow. Thus i in weav- 


ing carpets, curtains, quilts, and other ſtuffs, being un- 
acquainted with any better method, in forming the woof 
rhey have the patience every time to count the threads one 
by one; ſo that two or three years 
a ſingle picce. Their ſloth is ſo great, that ſcarcely any 
thing can induce them to work. Whatever therefore is 
neceſſary to be done is left to the Indian women, who 


are mech more active; they ſpin and make the half ſhirts 
and drawers which form the only apparel of their huſ- 
bands; they cook the proviſions, grind barley, and brew 
the beer called chicha; while the huſband fits ſquatting 
on his hams, the uſual poſture of the Indians, looking at 
his buſy wife. The only domeſtic ſervice they do, is to 
plow their Intl tes land, which is ſowed by the 
wife. When they are once ſettled in the above poſture, 


no reward can induce them to ſtir ; ſo that if a traveller 


has loſt his way, and happens to come 0 


— —L. , — — 


penſity to intemperance. 


"The gpods imported hither from Peru in return for the 
four, to take care of them 


gites the e 

at | viding for each a jug of chicha, 
la thè court of the houſe, if ar be a hene, ran 

ſtche cottage, if in a village, 

Wich a carpet only: Auſed un tuch feſtiras- ant! ue in 


a 
is 


cannot be charged with gaining. "They fram wp lhe 
Ino inclioation” for play, nor have above anc h, and 


are requiſite te finiſh. 


is ſo 
the alcalde never fail to be of the- 


great, dn the — 


. aud drink TY mg rogers: 
chicha. E TH] 2 

It is remarhable that the Indian — ie of 
maids or married, and Indian vonng men hh whey ae: 
of an age to contract matrimony, arc mover guilty a cis 
vice;' it being a maxim among them, — — 


of, none 


the privilege" 
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- When they celebrate „ 
invites all e nn . . 
D lm 


A table i ant arwerÞ 


a ſlight Phe wamen'\packmr the attic 
to their huſbands in calabaſhes, vll.heir —ę e— | 
then one plays on a pipe and tabor, ue nu din 


Some of the beſt voices among the nian nn fog 


ſongs in their own language, an hu wie dip mt 


dance ſquat down in the uſual poſture dill it n wn 


their turn. When tired: with antemperanar they alll ic 
down together, without minding whether hoy the mar 
the wife of another, or their own filter ar 
Theſe: feſtivities ſometimes continue dre er tiuur day, 
till the preiſt coming among them, . away a 
the chicha, ae -diipertcs the Taka, — 
procure more. 


Their funerals are likewiſe ſolemnized with exc 


drinking. The houle is filled with jugs off amm, fi 


the ſolace of the mourners and other wiſnos; ur lh 
even go out into the ſtreets, Rr 
who happen to paſs by, to come in and dunk ub hn 
nour of the deceaſed. This ceremony lafts four ar five 
days, and fometimes more, firong Iiquar bing ities 


ſupreme-enjoyment. - 
Though they are ſo addicted to intemporanzr;, hey 


that is of great antiquity. - This game thoy dull gam, ar 
a hundred, as he who firſt gets that muniber wins. They 
play with two inſtruments, one a ſpreail cape aff want, 
with ten holes on each fide, and pegs tofet p game 
the other is a die of bone cut with fewer fans, em off 
which has a particular mark, and is cdl} gums, 
Five of the others tell according to their amniber, anilitie 
laſt is a blank. In playing they zols mp thedlis, and: 
marks on the upper ſurface are ſo 3 hurt nie 
guayro goes for ten, and the like namiber is aft if the 
blank ſide appears. This game is peculiar uu ian 
but is little uſed, except at their revels. 

The ET of theſe Indians, like tholewft artiers 
we have deſcribed, conſiſt only of a litile conage im the 
middle of which is their fire-place. Here bath they anll 
the animals they breed live Ihe lime: 
2 particular fondneſs for dogs, and are never without th 
or four, a hog or two, and a feu Thais, witth 
ſome earthen ware, as pots and jugs, with theanum 
which their wives ſpin, conſtitute the while mn 


of their | effects, except two or three ſhemp- ins wiheth 
ſerve them for beds. Though the Indian women tbeezfl 


fowl and other domeſtic animals in or I they 


, | they are unable to take care of henkel fume: a 
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for eadeavouring to deceive kim, by impoſing upon him the middle of its dechvity 
his daughter, whom no body elſe bad thought worthy of | prodigious maſſes of ſnow. * | 
aking his bedicllow. Bur if nothing of this happens, ed on that occaſion, mixed with 2 confadcrabile quam 


— 
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they halter a bull at full ſperd, and with the fame derte the ſame name like 2 vaſt Eke. and mut par «it 
rity and courage they hunt the bears; for a ſingle Indian, it that ſtood within the limits of the current, 1 wn 
with only a hocſe and his nooſe, never fails of getting ihe deſtroyed: but the inhabitants fared themicives miri 
better of all the cunning and rage of this furious animal. to a ſpot of higher ground behind rhe town. During 

fo thin as not to be|three days the volcano qetted anders, while zones a 


_ then, with ſuprizing celerity caps ſpurs to bis 
| and the bear, unable to keep pace horſe, ? 
nd the inhabitants of the town of Latzcungy 
n of the - in the minds of the Indians of Mecas, or Sangay, which is of 2 prodigns haig, 
. ̃ for they who inand the fr ron par. of 5 comet wit om 
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 _ <© The gather'd winter of a thouſand years.” 


Aire 


forming 2 path about a yard and a half in breadth, juſt 


the aft or moſt external colours of one touched the firſt of 


the following ; and at fome diftance from them all was ſuſſicient for a man to paſs over on horſeback ; and cuftom 


has rendered theſe fo Familiar, that the people pak them j 


.. ͤ EE 
kſhing-aer, or Indian hammock ſtretched from one fide 
— As the mefhes of this net are 
very large, would be in danger of flipping | 
they take care to firew reeds at the bottom, 
which ferve for a floor. The reader will cafily conceive, | 
ket machine, and much more the weight of a man 
paſkng over, muſt canſe it to make 2 prodigious bend 
he} ne” ones when he is in 
the midit of his courſe, cſperrally if there be 2 wind, is 
expoſed to vait fringings from fide to fide, 2 bridge af 
this fort, fomctumes more than ni muſt at 


- 


| 


x 2 fingle cope made of bejueos, 
thongs cut from the hide of an ox, and cunfiſling of 


KIP 


UI 


holes, or not place it right, the rider falls, and, if on the 
precipice, incvitzbly periſhes. | 
But the manner of deſcending feems fill more dan- | 


being on a level, forms flerp eminences and declovitics. 


{| afrerwants their adirefs im 
j of their impetuous career. 


1 761 
deſernts, for coming to the top of an eminence they top, 
and having placed their fore-feet cloſe together, place their 


. 


S to lie down. 


2 


Having in this attiude taken a ſarvey of the road, 

flide down with the fwiftnefs of a meteor. fp eger cd 
| has to do is to hamfelf faſt in the faddle, for the 
leaft motion is ieat to diforder the equilibrium of the 
addreſs here is 


5 7 2 2 - equilibri g the ma 
not Hl, yer make with their body that gentle Pa Rex 
neceffiry to follow the ſeveral windings of the road, and 
ſtopping themſelves at the end 


SECT. VIL 
Of the Audience of LIN A. 


Prtal, where Rain, Snow, Hail, Thunder, and Light- 
ning are uninown , but is ſubject to Ear , ſome 
F winch ere deſcribed. Of the Soil and Produce. A 
particular Deſcription of the City of Lina; with the Droſi, 
Alonners, Caflams, Diſeaſes, and Trade of the Inhabitants. 


HE next diviſion of Peru is the audience of Lima, 

which is bounded on the north by Quito, on the 
eil by the Cordillera of the Andes, on the fouth by the 
audience of Los Charcas, and on the weſt by the Pacific 
it being about ſeven hundred and ſeventy miles in 


from north to ſouth, but of an unequal breadth. 
othing can be imagined more various than the cli- 


mate and foil of this country, which in ſome places is 
excceding ho Jin others inſupportably cold, and in the 
ity of Lima, where it never rains, is always temperate. 
ſeaſons vary within the compals of a few miles, and 
certain parts of the audience all the viciſſitudes of 
weather are experienced in twenty-four hours. What is 
mott ſingular is, that no rains fall or rivers flow on the 
| they are ſupplied by thick fogs and 
dark clouds, that never condenſe into ſhowers. This phæ- 
nomenos has exerciſed the thoughts of many naturaliſts. 
Spring begins towards the cloſe of the year, that is to- 
wards the end of November or the beginning of Decem- 
ber, when the which fill the atmoſphere during 
the winter fabfide, and the ſun to the great joy of the in- 
revive, which during the abſence of his rays had continu- 
eil in a ffate of languor. This is ſucceeded by ſummer, 
which though hot, from the perpendicular direction of the 
ſun's rays, is far from being inſupportable ; the heat, 
which indeed would othewiſe be exceſſive, being mode- 
u winds; which always blow at this 
force. Winter begins at 


| winds begin to blow ſtronger, and bring the cold with 
them, not indeed equal to that in countries where ice 
and faow arc known; but fo keen that the light dreſſes 
and cloth or other warm ſtuffs worn. Dur- 
earth is covered with fo thick a fog, 


diffalve into 2 


any the vapours 


The mules arc fenfible of the caution requilate in theſæ : 
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offer nothing to the fight but rocks and - waſtes; are | 
clothed with verdure and enamelled with flowers of the 
moſt beautiful colotirs: T heſe dews never fall in ſuch 
quantities as to damage the roads, of incommode the 
traveller; a very thin ſtuff will not ſoon be wet through 3 


but the continuance of the miſts during the whole win- 
ter, without being exhaled by-the fun, renders the moſt } 
I inconfiderable when compared to the dreadful cataſtro- 


barren ſpots of this part of the country fertile. 
Lima is as free: from tempeſts as from rain; ſo that | 
thoſe of the inhabitants who have neither viſited” the 
mountains, nor travelled into other parts, are abſolute 
ſtrangers to thunder and lightning, and are therefore 
extremely terrified when they firſt hear the former or ſee 
the latter. But it is very remarkable, that what is here 
entirely unknown ſhould be fo common thirty leagues to 
the eaſt of Bima, it being no farther to the mountains, 
where viokert rains and tempeſts of thunder and light- 
ning are as frequent as at Quito. e 
Bat though the capital is freed from the terfor of theſe 
tempeſts, it is ſubje&t to what is much more dreadful. 
Earthquakes happen here ſo frequently, that the inhabi- 
rants ate under continual apprehenſions of beings from 
their ſuddenneſs and violence, buried in the ruins of 
their own houſes: yet theſe earthquakes, though io ſud- 
den, have their preſages, one of the principal of which 
is a rumbling noiſe in the bowels of the earth about a 
minute before the ſhocks are felt, that ſeems to pervade 
all the adjacent ſubterraneous parts. This is followed 
by diſmal howlings of the dogs, which ſeem to per- 
ceive the approaching danger. The bm of burthen 
paſting the ſtreets top, and by a naturaf inſtinct ſpread | 
open their legs, the better to ſecure themſelves from | 
falling. On theſe portents the terrified inhabitants fly | 
from their houſes into the ſtreets with ſuch precipitation, 
that if it happens in the night, they appear quite naked; 
fear and the urgency of the danger at once baniſhing all 
ſenſe of decency. Thus the ftreets exhibit ſuch odd and 
ſingular figures, as might afford matter of diverſion, were 
it poſſible to be diverted in ſo terrible a moment. This 
ſudden concourſe is accompanied with the cries of chil- 
dren waked out of their ſleep, blended. with the lamen- 
tations of the women, whoſe agonizing prayers to the 
faints increaſe the common fear and confuſion. The 
men are alſo too much affected to refrain from giving 
vent to their terror; ſo that the whole city exhibits a 
dreadful fcene of conſternation and horror. | 
The earthquakes that have happened at the capital are 
very numerous. The firſt ſince the eſtabſhment of the 
Spaniards: was in 1582; but the damage was much leſs 
confiderable than in ſome of the ſucceeding ; for ſix years 
after Lima was again viſited by another earthquake ſo 
dreadful, that it is till ſolemnly commemorated every | 
year. In 1609 happened another, which overturned many | 
houſes. On the twenty-ſeventh of November, 1630, 
ſuch prodigious damage was done in the city by an earth- 
quake, that, in acknowledgement of its not having been | 
entirely demoliſhed, a feſtival on that day is annually ce- 
lebrated. Twenty-four years after, on the third of No- 
vember, the moſt ſtately edifices in the city, and a great 
number of houſes, were deſtroyed by an earthquake; but 
the inhabitants retiring, few of them periſhed. Another 
dreadful one happened in 1678 ; but one of the moſt ter- 
rible was on the twenty-eighth of October, 1687. It 
began at four in the morning, with the deſtruction of 
many of the fineſt public buildings and houſes, in which 
a preat number of the inhabitants periſhed ; but this was 
little more than a preſage of what followed; for two hours 
after the ſhock returned with ſuch impetuous concuſſions, 
that all was laid in ruins, and the inhabitants began to 


think themſelves happy in being only ſpectators of the 
general devaſtation, and the loſs of all their property. 
During this ſecond ſhock the ſea retiring conſiderably, and 
then returning in mountainous waves, entirely over- 
whelmed Callao, which is at five miles diſtance from 
Lima, and all the adjacent country, together with -the 
miſerable inhabitants. From that time fix earthguakes 
happened at Lima before that of 1746. This laft 
was on the twenty- eighth of October at half an hour after 
ten at night, when the concuſſions began with ſuch 
violence, that in little more than three minutes the great- | 


which the clouds withold. 
cauſed fmall canals to be formed, in order to conduct 
the waters of the rivers to every part of this country, and 


with gardens that produce 


| as it were ſummer, with 


eſt part, if not all the buildings in the whole city, were | 


GE 


effects of this firſt ſhock ceaſed ; 


rible K Ct t the tratiquillity 
was of uration, the concufſions ſwiftly fucceeding | 


each other. "The fort of Callao alſo ſunk into ruins: but 
what it ſuffered from the aake in its building was 


phe which followed ; for the fea, as is uſual on fuch oc 
cahons, receding to a confiderable diftance, returned in 
mountainous waves, me with the violence of the 
agitation, and ſuddenly turned Callas and the neighbour- 
ing country int a fea. his, however, was not perfectly 


tiring farther, returned fill with greater impetuoſity, and 
covered both the walls and other buildings of the place; 


ſo that what cven had eſcaped the firſt, was now” totally: 


overwhelmed by thoſe terrible mountainous waves. 
Twenty-three ſhips and veſſels, great and ſmall, were 
then in the harbour, nineteen of which were funk, and 
the other four, 2 
Fermin, carried by the force of the waves to a confider- 
able diftance up the country. This terrible inundation 
extended to other parts on the coaft, and ſeveral towns 
underwent the fame fate as the city of Lima, where the 
number of perſons who perithed in the ruin of that city: 
within two days afrer the ke began, amounted, 
according to the bodies found, to thirteen hundred, be- 
fides the maimed and wounded, 
a ſhort time in tocture. 53 
it might naturally be expected that a country 
where rain is ſeldum or never known, muſt — 
of Lima enjoys great fertility, it 
grain and 2 prodigious variety of 
and art ſupply that moiſture 
The ancient yncas of Peru 
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fruĩt; but bert i 


render large fields capable of producing grain. The 
Spaniards finding theſe ufefub works ready executed to 
their hands, 00k care to keep them in order, and by theſe 
are watered fpacious fields of barley, large meadows, 
plantations, vineyarcs, and gardens, all yielding uncom- 
mon plenty. Lima differs from Quito, where the fruits 
of the earth have no determined feaſon; for here the 
harveſt is 
the proper ſcaſom. The bloſſoms have alſo their reſpec- 
tive times of blowing; fo that this country reſembles 
thoſe of the temperate zones. 
"The fields in the rerzhb 
ſown with clozer, on which inconceivable num- 
ber of mules and horfes. The other parts of the country 
are taken up with plantations, among which thoſe of the 
ſupar-cane yield am excellent kind of ſugar. 
plantations appear like thick foreſts, for beſides the height, 
magnitude, and fullnets of leaves of theſe trees, they 
are never pruned, by which means their branches become 
ſo interwoven, that the light cannot penetrate through 
their foliage. They produce an uncommon plenty of the 
fneft olives, which are either committed to the preſs for 
oil, or pickled, they being particularly adapted to the lat- 
ter, on account of their beauty, largeneſs, and flavour; 
and their oil is much prefe rable to that of Spain. All 
the fields and L 
purchated for that purpoſe. 
The cumtĩ 


to the city of Lima is covered 
all the herbs and fruits known 
in Spain, befades thoſe to America, all which 
flouriſh here in an uncommon degree. The city likewiſe 


| enjoys another fimgular advantage, the whole year being 


to the plenty and freſhneſs 


of the fruit, from the feafons of the year varying alter- 
nately in the Ciſtrict called Valles and the mountains; 


| for when fruit-time is ver in Valles, it begins on the 


ſkirts of the maumtains; and the diſtance from Lima not 
excecdimg twenty-five or thirty leagues, they are brought 
thither, and by this means the city is conſtantly ſupplied 
with fruit, except a few, as grapes, melons, and water- 
mclons, which requiring a hot climate, do not come to 


perfettion in the mountzins. The grapes at Lima are of 
1 various 


into the ſtreets and 


only places of ſafety. At length the hor- - 


in, and the trees drop their leaves in 
of Lima are chiefly 


The olive 


are cultivated by negro ſlaves | 


_- 


performed by the firft ſwell of the waves; for the fea re- 


which was a frigate named St. 


many of which lived only 
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various kinds, and among them one ſpecies called the 
Italian, are very large and delicious. The vines extend 
themſelves on the ſurface of the earth, which is either 
ſtony or full of ſand. Theſe vines are pruned and water- 
ed at proper times, and without any other care thrive re- 
markably. ee | 
Beſides the orchards, fields, and gardens; with which 
the country is delightfully variegated, there are other 
parts where nature ſpontaneouſly furniſhes beautiful pro- 
pects for the inhabitants, and plenty of excellent food for 
heir cattle, particularly the hills of St. Chriſtopher and 
Amancaes; whoſe perpetual verdure, diverſified in fpring 
with elegant flowers, ſeems to invite the neip ing 
inhabitants to a nearer enjoyment of the beauties it pre- 
ſents at a diſtance to their view. The parts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, to the extent of ſux or eight leagues, | 
offer the like entertainment, and accordingly many fami- 
lies reſort thither for change of air and rural amuſements. 
After giving this account of the climate and produce of 
this country, it ought not to be omitted, that though the 
ſummer here is pretty warm, yet venomous creatures are 
unknown, and the ſame may be ſaid of the territory called 
Valles, though here are ſome ports, as Tumbez and 
Piura, where the heat is almoſt as great as that of Guaya- 
quil. This ſingularity can therefore proceed from no 
other cauſe than the natural drought of the climate. 
We ſhall now give a deſcription of the city of Lima, 
alſo called Los Reyes, or the city of the Kings, as it 
appeared before the dreadful calamity in 1746. It is 
| ſeated in the ſpacious and delightful valley of Rimac, in 
the twelfth degree two minutes thirty-one ſeconds ſouth 
latitude, and in the ſeventy-fixth degree weft longitude, 
in one of the moſt advantageous ſituations that can be 
imagined ; for being in the center ot the ſpacious valley, 
it commands the whole without any difficulty. The river 
Rimac waſhes the walls of the city, and when not in- 
creaſed by the torrents from the mountains, is 
forded; but as it is at other times deep and rapid, a very 
elegant and ſpacious ſtone bridge was built over it, having 
at one end a very fine gate, which formed the entrance 
into the city, and led to the grand ſquare, which was 
very large and finely ornamented, having in the center a 
fountain, in which was a ſtatue of Fame in bronze, eject- 
ing water through her trumpet, and through the mouths 
of eight lions ſurrounding the ſtatute. The eaſt fide of 
the ſquare contains the cathedral and archiepiſcopal palace, 
fronted with free-ſtone, and adorned with columns and 
pilaſters. On the north ſide was the viceroy's palace, in 
which were the ſeveral courts of juſtice, the offices of the 
revenue, and the ſtate priſon. On the weſt fide of the 
ſquare, facing the cathedral, were the council-houſe 
and the city priſon. The ſouth fide was filled with 
private houſes, which, like the others in the city, had 
only one ſtory ; but the fronts being of ſtone, their uni- 
formity, porticos, and elegance, were great embelliſh- 
ments to the ſquare. | 5 
The city was of a triangular form; the baſe, extending 
along the banks of the river, was about two miles in! 
and its greateſt breadth from north to ſouth, from the 
bridge to the oppoſite angle, a thouſand and eighty fa- 
thoms, It was ſurrounded with a brick wall, flanked 
with thirty- four baſtions; but without platforms and em- 
braſures, and had ſeven gates and three poſterns. | 
On the oppoſite ſide of the river was a ſuburb called St. 
Lazaro, all the ſtreets of which were broad, and ran 
parallel from north to ſouth and from eaſt to weft, form- 
ing ſquares of houſes a hundred and fifty yards in front. 
The ſtreets were paved, and along them ran ſtreams of 
water conducted from the river, a little above the city; 
and, being arched over, contributed to its cleaalineſs. 
The houſes were commodious, and made a good appear- 
ance; but were for the moſt part low, that they might 
bear the ſhock of earthquakes ; the principal parts were 
of wood mortiſed into the rafters of the roof, and the 
walls lined both within and without with wild cane or 
oſiers. Theſe laſt were plaſtered over with clay and 
white-waſhed; but the fronts were painted in imitation 
of free-ſtone, They had cornices and porticos alſo paint- 
ed of 2 ſtone-colour. The roofs were flat, and covered 
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only fo far as was neceſſary to keep out the win but mut germ is Unia he enjoys all the pomp and 


tercept the rays of the ſun, 2 ſlender covering, 
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riet in 2 n wicre there was no danger of rain. 
Wim the wills were fruit and kitchen-gardens, 
The city hat fuc gariffi-churches, and two chapels of 
caſc, with 2 in af Indians under the care of the Je- 
fuits. Thhe comments werzvery numerous, there being four 
2 n af Franciſcans, three of the order 
St. az, tires helunging tu the order of Mercy, 
and the Fh had fir 2 — — ; 


r ee St. Benedict, a convent called 
Nuerſtra de Is Buena Muerte, and a convert of 


St. Francs dr Funk; with fourteen aunneries, twelve 


Francis, and uhr at St. Auguftine, were ſo ſplendid as to 
furpzis din m. The riches and pomp of the city, 


cipecally an filkemm feſtivals, were aftoniſhing. The 
imam the veny nfs ta the borders of the paintings, 


wear coach with matty filver wrought into various or- 
naments. Tir walls of the churches were hung with 
velvet, ar wifty af equal value, adorned with gold and 
Hlvrr irages, alll wick in this country are remarkably 
dear, and am theft were fuſpended pieces of plate in va- 
nous bows. I this eye was directed from the pillars, 
walls, and dining w the lower part of the church, it 
was equally dzzzitdt with glittering objects, among which 
were candlivificks af maily ſilver, fix or ſeven feet high, 
placed an un rws along the nave of the church, em- 
boſlcd au at die fune metal, and in the intervals be- 
tween tham gaizitzs,, an which ftood ſtatues of angels. 


| Such imm riches were beftowed on the body of the 


church g but dn immediately uſed in divine worſhip, 
as the fn vwftls, the chalices, oftenſoriums, &c. 
wars mum mm valuable; ſince an emulation between 
the fevers] mates fubliited, each endeavouring to pro- 
cure the mitt valuable. In theſe the gold was covered | 
with dumm, gearls,, rubies,, and ſapphires, ſo as to 
dazzle the eyes aft the ſpectaturs. The gold and filver 
us, innges, laces, A. for veſtments and other de- 
cardions was aways the richeſ and moſt valuable of 
thoit brought b the regiſter ſhips, and every thing 
employed im amanenting the churches was the rich 
of the bim gn tm be procured. 5 

The prnagall canvents were very large, with many 
convent apartments. The roofs of many of the 
churchs wr aac; the frontiſpieces and principal 
garcs hail z maeiic appearance, and the columns, friezes, 
ftatues, ant camices were of wood finely carved, and 
not 10 r difingwthed) from ftone. The churches were 
derum with fmall! cupolas; the towers were of ſtone 
from the fnumntium tu the height of about eight or ten 
icet, ani firam tienc= to the roof of brick: but the re- 
maindwer af wad, painted: of a free-ſtone colour, termi- 
nating im 2 Hamit af the faint to which the church was 
dedicatzl,, aut tick were hung with very tunable bells. 
Thus fjilkmitid was the city of Lima before the laſt 
dreadful zur! in which every building was levelled 
with the ; and how: far that city recovered from 
that 4reattiy] calhmitq it is impoſſible to determine, ſince 


the authors wits have beit deſcribed that country wrote at 


the zime aff ics deffrution,, and no later pen has gi en us 
any azoout bow far it has recovered their former 
{plentdor. 3 | 

The mw madig 4 ffately appearance, and had a 
large um, encampallcd hy a handſome piazza. There 
the genus aff tte geaple is cultivated in that ſpecies of 
divine and thunan knowledge in repute in Old Spain. 
The Arifturdian ant ali ſchool philoſophy ftill maintain 
their ground ; fiv titat the inhabitants are much more in- 
dete to the kim gifts af nature for any extraordinary 
exertion af grins, than to culture and education; 
and their It gragres in uſeful learning appears to be 
owing Luther ws tis want af proper inſtruction than of 


The ur of Lima uſually refides in that city; his 
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perquifites, 


greateſt regularity, ile every 

| be manaved with the moſt ſcrupulous j mw 4 — 
tirely from the pieaſurt of the court. The den relative 

ti the cabinet are by a ſecretary of ſtate, with 
— ; and from this office orders are received for 

which muſt be obtained from every corregidor 

whkas bs with the vice- 


jurifdidtion: The fecretary, 

term of two years. 
Cauſes to are tried in the court called 
re 
the council of the Indies, except in cafes of the moſt 
notorious injuſtice. This tribunal, which is the ſupreme 
court at Lima, is compoſed of eight auditors, and a fiſcal 
for civil affairs. It is held in the viceroy's palace, in 
three different ſaloons, the deliberations being held in 
one, and the cauſes tried either publickly or privately in 
the two others. 


The next is a chamber of accompts, which confifts of 


2 commiſſioner, five chief and two doctors, 


tend his majefty's revenue within the juriſdiction of the 
_ andicnce of Lima. 


are the direction of the police, and the ordinary admi- 

—_— The juriſdiction of the corregidor 
here only extends to the Indians. 

of the moſt uſeful inftitutions, when juſtly admi- 

court for the effects of deceaſed perſons, 


which amount to three times that ſum. It 
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common, that no family of any ſubſtance is without anc. 
Indeed they are no where more 


| or a thouſand crowns. 


none of which are here deſpiſed as at Quito, on count 


a rich tiſſue. They are all fond of fine cloaths; and va- 


titles; one of whom traces 2 


jacket, which i in ſummer is of linen, and in winter of a 


putes; and art governed the ſame rules as the 
ſulados at Cadiz and Bilboa 7 nn 
The tribunal of the i inquiſition is compoſed of twe ans 
rr 
are nominated by the inquiſitor- general, and in cars of 
3 

court is only adapted to inſpire horror, amd 
univerſal deteſt. _ 
he inhabitants of Lima are compoſed of Spaniards, 

negroes, Indians, Meſtizos, and. other cafts 

from the mixture of all three; The Spaniſh familics are 
very numerous; Lima, according to the loweſt compura- 
tion, containing fixteea or eighteen thouſand whites. 
— W A 6 208-08 fragt get th 
nobility of Peru, in which number ace 
— no Jeſs than forty-hve counts and . 


you Womgages Be Gran) ary 
orders is alſo very conſiderable. theſe there are 
r of large eſtates, but wathour 


2. : —— Se. 


honeurs and 


others „„ — > 


» for the aumber- 
leſs droves of mules continually pailing through Lima, 
cover the ftreets with their which being foon 
dried by the ſun and wind, turns to a nauſcous duſt ſcarce 


y oppokite 
fo that on occaſion they will hold four perſons; but though 


they are very ſlight and airy, yet on account of the gild- 
ings and other decorations, ſometimes coft eight hunde 
'The number of them is faid ws 
amount to five or fix thouſand. 

Commerce is ſo far from . 
at Lima, that the i 


deſpiſed, if through indolence or neglect they have mot 
recourſe to it for improving their fortunes ; for a coal 
proclamation has removed all the of the Spa- 
niards againſt trade, by wiſely „ that commerce 
in the Indies ſhould not exclude f_ or the - 
litary orders. 

The negroes, mulattoes, and their 8 form 
the principal part of the inhabitants, and of theſe are mot 
of the mechanics; _— here the Europeans alſo follow 
the ſame employment; for gain being here the univerſal 
paſſion, the inhabitants — it by means of any trade, 


of their being followed by mulattoes. 
| The third and laſt claſs of inhabitants are the feline 
and Meſtizos, who are few in proportion to the 
of the city, and the multitude of the ſecond claſs. They 
are chiefly employed in agriculture, in making carthen 
ware, and bringing all kinds of proviftions to market; the 
domeſtic ſervices being — performed by negrocs and 
mulattoes. | 
The dreſs of the men in general differs but little from 
that worn in Spain; nor is there much diſtinction be- 
tween the ſeveral claſſes ; for here every one is allowed t 
wear whatever he can purchaſe: ſo that it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee a mulatto, or any other mechanic, dreſſed in 


nity and oftentation being under no reſtraint, they are 
extremely laviſh in this article: but the dreſs of the men is 
greatly exceeded by that of the women, who in the choice 
of their laces carry their taſte to a prodigious excels ; nor 
is this confined to perſons of quality ; but has ſpread 
through all ranks, except the loweſt claſs of negroes. 
Theſe laces muſt be all made in Flanders, no woman et 
rank condeſcending to look on any other. 

The dreſs of the ladies conſiſts of a pair of ſhocs, ſtock- 
ings, a ſhift, a dimity-petticoat, an open petticoar, and = 


beautiful tuff, To this ſome add a mantelet, that tue 


former 
2 | 


—_— 


Lai. 160 A .  5ffg 
former hic 


| ich the- ends of the garters 
a Oven , embroadered with gold or filver, and ſome- 
times fer with pearls. 8 which is of 
velvet, or ſome nch fluff, is fringed all round, and adorned. 
all over with fringe, er, or embroidery. The ſhift 


nows of Jace, or fips of cambrick with lace diſpoſed be- 
| - The body of the jacket is ticd on the 


— The women value themiclves extremely on the ſize of 


beyond their proper fize: ſome o 
do not excerd five inches and a half, or fix inches 
"Their hoes have little or no ſole, one piece 


them 


ferving both for that and the upper leather, and are of an 


equal breadth and roundnefs at the toe and heel, fo as to 
form 2 long figure of eight; but the foot not complying 
with this figure, brings it to 2 more natural ſhape. Theſe 
ſhoes are always fafftencd with diamond buckles, or ſome- 
thing very brilliant in proportion to the ability of the 
wearer ; but theſe are worn leſs ſor uſe than for orna- 
ment; for they are made in fuch 2 manner, that they 
never looſen of themſelves, nor do the buckles prevent 
their being taken off. "They are alſo fond of white ſilk 
which are made extremely thin, the better to 
ew the ſhape of the leg, the greateſt part of which is 
expoicd to view.” | | 
The reader will conceive a ffill higher idea of their 
7 when be is informed of the ornaments with 
which they are adorned in their viſits, and upon public 
eccafions. n and ca- 
pable of reaching below the waiſt, 7 in a ve 
gracrful manner. They tie it up — in fx del 
which i inferted 2 gold bodkin, a little 
bent, with 2 clufter of dizmonds at each end, and on this 
the locks are ſuſpended, fo as juft to touch the ſhoulders. 
On the front and upper part of the head, they wear dia- 
mand egrets, and the hair is formed into little curls hang- 


J 


ale wear about their neck rofaries, the beads of which 
are of pearls, either ſeparate or ſet in cluſters, to the ſize 
necklaces, girdles, and 


to water and 


their girdle, and much more ſu- 
perb than their other ornaments. In ſhort, a lady thus 

with lace, inflead of linen, and glittering from 
n is ſuppoſed to be dreſſed at the 
thirty or forty thouſand crowns ; 
yet the ſmall valuc they ferm to fer upon them, by wear- 


dignity in their eyes. Their perſonal charms are ſaid t6 
be heightened by thoſe of the mind ; for they have clear 
and comprehenſive intellects, an eaſineſs of behaviour ſo 
well tempered; that while it invites love, it commands 
reſpec : the charms of their converſation are beyond ex- 
preſſion; their ideas juſt, and their manners inimitably 
graceful. But they are fo exceſlively fond of perſumes; 
that they always carry ambergriſe about them; and not 


| content with the natural fragancy of flowers; of whick 
{ they are alſo extremely fond; they ſcatter perfumes even 


on their noſegays. The moſt beautiful flowers they place 
in their hair, and others which are moſt valuable for their 
odour, they ſtick in their ſleeves. Hence the effluvia iſſuing 
from theſe ladies; it may be eaſily imagined, reach to ad 
inconſiderable diſtance, | 

The lower claſs of women, eben to the very negrbes, 
endeavour, according to their abilities, to imitate their 
ſuperiors, not only in the faſhion of the dreſs; but in its 
richneſs. Their linen is always ſtarched to a great de- 
gree, in order to diſplay the coftly patterns of their laces; 
and they give themſelves the pain of pinching up their 
feet in little ſhoes, in order to imitate the ladies in the 
ſmallneſs of their feet. Their next care, which is indeed 
much more commendable, is cleanlineſs; which is ſcen in 
uncommon: neatne(s of their houſes; ; 

They are naturally gay, ſprightly, and jocoſe, without 
levity ; remarkably fond of muſic; ſo that even among 
the loweſt you are entertained with agreeable ſongs ; for 
they have in-general good voices. They are very fond of 
balls, where they diſtinguiſh themſelves by the graceful- 
neſs and agility of their motions. | | 

The manners and diſpoſitions of the nobility correſpond 
with their rank and fortune; they are extremely courteous 
to ſtrangers, who are charmed with their probity, their 
politeneſs, candour and magnificence. Though the na- 
tives of an inferior rank have too great a ſhare of pride, 
| they do not want docility; they initantly ſhew their re- 
luctance to a command given with haughtineſs; but when 
delivered with mildneſs and affability, are equally obie- 
quious and ſubmiſſive. They are charmed with gentiencſs 
of manners, and a few inſtances of kindneſs make 2 
laſting impreſſion on their minds; but the mulattoes, 
being leſs civilized, are haughty, turbulent, and quarrel- 
ſome. DG 

The diſtempers moſt common at Lima, are malignant, 
intermitting, and catarrhous fevers, pleuriſies, confti 
tions, and convulſions. Theſe laſt are divided into tra 
kinds, common or partial, and malignant. They both 
| come when nature is ſtruggling in the criſis of ſome acute 
diſtemper; but thoſe afflicted with the former often re- 
cover, tho' the greater part die on the third or fourth day; 
while thoſe who have the misfortune of being attacked by 
the latter, ſink under it in two or three days. Both are 
attended with inſupportable pains; ſo that the groaning 
patient cannot be moved without inconceivable tortures, 
even from one ſide to the other. The throat is ſo con- 
tracted, that nothing can be conveyed into the ſtomach. 
The jaws are alſo ſometimes ſo cloſely ſhut that it is im- 
poſſible to open them. Thus the miſerable patient lies 
without motion, and tortured in every part of his body. 


_ 


The malignant or arched ſpaſm is even in the firſt ſtage 10 


violent as to cauſe a contraction of the nerves of the verte- 
bræ, from the brain downwards, which with all the 
muſcles become more and more conſtricted all over the 
body, till it is drawn backward in the form of an arch, 
and all the joints diſlocated. | 

The women of Lima are ſubject to a cancer in the 
matrix, which is extremely painful, very contagious, and 
almoſt incurable, Slow and hectic fevers alto greatly 
prevail here, and the venereal diſeaſe is as common as in 
any other part of Spaniſh America, few being entirely tree 
from it. | | 
We ſhall now conſider the commerce or Lima, which 
is the general emporium of trade of every kind, the center 
of the products and manufactures of other provinces, 
together with thoſe of Europe imported by the galleons, 
and the ſtaple of the whole kingdom. Alll the wealth of 


| the ſouthern provinces pours into this capital, and is diſ- 


charged into the fleet, which fails with the galleons from 
Callao to Panama. At the head of this commerce 1s the 


tribunal del Conſulado, already deſcribed, which appoin:s 
9g H com- 
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merchants remit to ther comepandens i gouds 2s 
have bern my the uf in ware-hauſes, to 
diſpoſe of on their own account ts the waders who them 
_ reſort to Lima. The produce of the fales im the mecrior 
country is fent to Lama in bers of filwer, and 2 kind of | 


priated by 


8 annually 


Lima, and diffrcs by the merchants of this ciry all over | 
the province of Peru. Thoſe who deal mn this merchan- | 
*  &ize never engage ia any other branch of commeree, ex- | 
cept in the fale of perfumes, rr. ambergriſe, and | 
muſk. From New Spain, Lanz mri tar, neptha, in- 


are brought 
2 ſort of canras made of cotton for fails, &c. From the | vided into ſeveral juriſdictions. | 
fouthern provinces art fear Vr wool for making bats, The city of Truxillo is ſeated in the eighth degree fix 
and ſome fiuffs, cf 2 peculiar finencfs; and laftly from | minutes three ſeconds, fouth latitude, in a pleaſant ſitua- 
Paraguay is fent the herb called by that mme, of which tion, though in a ſandy for]. It is ſurrounded by a brick 
there is an amazing conſumption. | wall ; and its circuit intitles it to be claſſed among the 
| cities of the third order: it is fituated about half a league 
from the fea; and fix miles to the northward of it is the 
port of Guanchaco, the channel of its maritime com- 
merce. The houſes, which are moſtly built of brick, 
make 2 handſome appearance, they being adorned with 
ſtately porticos and balconies; but are low on account of 
the frequent earthquakes, few having ſo much as one 
ſtory. It is the refidence of a biſhop, who has a chap- 
ter, conſiſting of a dean, an arch-deacon, a chanter, four 
' cancns, and two prebendaries. Here is alſo an office of 
revenue with convents of ſeveral orders, a college ef 
ich | Jeſuits, an hoſpital of the lady of Bethlehem, and two 
theſe mean ſineſſes in buying and felling, for which they | The inhabitants confift of Spaniards, Indians, and all 
; diſtingui in] the other cafts. Among the former are ſeveral rich and 
| diftinguiſhed families, all in general civil, friendly, and 
regular in their conduct. The women in their drefs and 
| cuftems follow nearly thoſe of Lima. A great number of 
chaiſes are ſeen here; for as the ſandy foil renders walk- 
ing very troubleſome, there are few families of any credit 
„without one. 8 | 
| The valley in which Truxillo is feated is extremely 
| RE fruitful, abounding with ſugar-canes, maize, fruit, and 
ALLAO is the port of Lama, from wiick it is five | plants proper for the kitchen, with vine-yards and olive- 
| miles diſtance, and extends along te fea-coaft on 2 | yards. The parts of the country neareſt the mountains 
low flat point of land. The Spaniznis be no kacbour | produce wheat, barley, and other grain, whence the in- 
equal to this in the South-{ea, for beauty, fecurity, and | habicants not only enjoy plenty of all kinds of proviſions, 
convenience; for the larpeſt weeds may lic with perfect | bur export confiderable quantities, eſpecially of wheat 
ſafety in the road, the water bemg exmemely deep, and | and fugar to Panama. This remarkable fertility has been 
the port ſheltered from the wands by tbe Hand of St. Lau- improved ſo as to embelliſh the country. The city is 
rence, which alſo breaks the furzs oaillms trum the fouth- ſurrounded by ſeveral groves and delightful walks of trees; 
weft. The town from the fez makes 2 tolerable figure, it | the gardens are alſo well cultivated, and make à beautiful 
having ſeveral public enters; and Dis the churches | appearance, f 3 
there are five monaſteries, thomgh accundimg tw forac au- The city of Guamanga, the capital of the ſecond 
thors the inhabitants do at excend four or five hundred. dioceſe, in the audience of Lima, is fituated on the de- 
The government has expended large fums of money in | clivity of ſome mountains hot remarkable for their height, 
giving this impertant harbour all tbe advanzges of | which extending ſouthward incloſe a ſpacious plain to 
2th that it was thought art cad befor. Hence | the caſſward of the city, watered by a imall ſtream. 
Callao is confidered in Spain 2s Af impreznable, | Guamanga has at leaſt twenty noble families, who live 
though in fat both the garrujian and in are very | in the center of the town in ſpacious houſes of a con- 
inconfiderable. The latter confificd of az andoture an the f fiderable height, built partly of ſtone, and n 


. 


famous fort built by the yncas, 


Linit | 
with extenſive gardens and orchards. The cathedral is 
very ſplendid, and its chapter coalufts of 2 dean, an arch- 
deacdn, a chanter, two canons, and 2 penitentiary. 
has a ſeminary for the fervice of the church, under the 
title of St. Chriſtopher's. Here are two pariih-churches, 
one for the Spaniards, and one for the Indians, with 
four chapels 


feſſors of phi 


divinity, and law; 2nd enjoys equal 


ik iE 


| 


4 


In this. biſhopric are ſeveral mines of gold and ſilvetz 
that are extremely rich. WET 


ir The fourth diocele of the audience of Lima is Arequi- 
| 
| Jargeſt in all Peru. It is delightfully ſeated in a plain; 


pa, which contains the city of the ſame name, one of the 


* 


. the houſes are well built of ſtone, and are generally lofty; 
- _The city has alſo an univerfi:y, with pro- | commodious, finely decorated on the outſide, and neatly 


-furniſhed within. The temperature of the air is extreme- 


privileges with that of Laws, they being both royal foun- ly agreeable, the cold ro never exceſſive, nor the heat 


of St. Dominic, St. Francis, the farhers of Mercy, St: 
Auguſtine, St. Juan de Dios, a college of Jeſaits, and an 


the orders of St. Clare, the Cums, and 2 religous 
Iifterhood. | | _—_ 
The Indian ſuburbs round the city add greatly 


to its extent; and the houſes, though low, are chicfly 
of ftone. & ; 1 | 2 1 | 
+ In this dioceſe is 2 rich quickfilver mine, from which 
the inhabitants of 2 aci ing town procure their 
whole ſubſiſtence, the coldnefs of the air in that place 
checking the of all kinds of grain and fruit; fo 


bours. The quickfilver mines wrought 
the ſilver mines of Peru with that neceffary mineral, 
notwithſtanding the prodigious quantities already extract- 
ed, no diminution is perocived. 5 
Cuſco is the moſt ancient city in Pers, it being of the 
by them as the capital of the empire. It ffands in a 
very uneven ſuuation on the fades of the mountains, there 
being no other near it more comenicnt. On a mountain 
contiguous to the north part of the city are the ruins of a 
from whence it appears 
a prodigious wall of ſuch confirattion, 2s to render its 
- aſcent abſolutely impraflicable to an Enemy, in order to 
prevent all to the city. This wall was entirely 
ing of a prodigious magnitude. ; 
. . 
of the Fortreſs, and on the ſaus it borders on 2 plain in 
which are ſeveral beautiful walks. Moſt of the houſes 
E that gives 
ä the houſes an elegant appearance. parti nts are 
very ſpacious, and as the inhabitants art famous for their 
elegant taſte, they are findy decorated, the mouldings of 
all the doors being gilt, and the other ornaments and fur- 


iture very ſplendid. : 
"The ond nearly reſembles that of Lima, though 
it is much ſmaller; it is built entirely of ffone, and the 
architecture is even thought to exceed ic. Here are alſo 
eight other pariſhes, with 2 convent of Dominicans, the 
principal walls of which were formerly thoſe of the tem- 


P | . 
ple of the Sun, and the high alrar ſtands in the very place | 


where was once an image of gold of that imaginar 
deity. There is alſo a convent of Franciſcans, which is 
the head of that order in this province. The convents of 


The government of the city conſis of 2 corregidor 
placed 8 of dhe mean, who are the chief 
nobility ; and out of theſe ace annually choſen two ordi- 
nary alcaldes. | 

| Hete ae three : in the finff, called St. Anthony's 
is a ſeminary for the fervice of the cathedral, in which 
are taught Latin, the ſciences, and dini the ſecond 
is under the direction of the Jeimuts, who inffruct youths 

of fortune : the third, called St. Francis de Borja, be- 
longs alſo to the Jeſuits, and is founded for the education 
of the ſons of Indian princes. tel 
degrees below that of doctor, and have been erected into 

univerſities, Here is alſo 2 cout of inquifition, and 
another of the croilade. n 


hoſpital of St. Francis de Paula. The nunneries are of | 


| 
N 
, - 


—— — 


troubleſome; ſo that the fields are always cloathed with 


verdure, and enamelled with flowers as in a perpetual 


ſpring. The inhabitants enjoy an exemption from ma 

diſeaſes common in this Pour of America, which is hap: 
poſed to be in a great meaſure owing to their care in 
keeping the ſtreets clean, by means of canals which ex- 
tend to a river that runs near the city, and by which all 
its filth is ſwept away. But theſe advantages are allayed 
by its being frequently expoſed to dreadful earthquakes ; 
for by theſe convulſions of nature it has been four times 
laid in ruins. The city is, however, very populous, 
and among its inhabitants are many noble families. A 
great number of them have ſettled here on account of the 


| goodneſs of the air, the fertility of the ſoil, and the con- 


venience of commerce at the port of Arante, at twenty 
leagues diſtance. The chapter, beſides the biſhop; con- 
ſiſts of a dean, an archdeacon, a chanter, a rector, and 
treaſurer, three canons, and two prebendaries: beſides 
the ſacriſty, which is ſerved by two prieſts for the Spa- 
niards, the pariſh of Santa Martha is appropriated to the 
Indian inhabitants. Here are two Franciſcan convents, 
one of Dominicans, another of Auguſtines, a monaſtery 
of the fathers of Mercy, a college of Jeſuits, and a con- 
vent and hoſpital of St. Juan de Dios, with three nun- 
neries, and a ſeminary for the ſervice of the cathedral. 
The civil, political, and military government of the city 
is executed by a corregidor, who is placed at the head of 
the regidores, from whom are annually choſen two ordi- 
nary alcaldes. Here is likewiſe an office of the revenue 
under the direction of a treaſurer and accomptant, with 


| commiſſaries of the inquiſition and croiſades. 


In this biſhopric are ſeveral gold and ſilver mines, and 
in ſome parts are large vineyards, from which conſider- 
able quantities of wine and brandy are made. Among 
the other productions is Guinea pepper, in which the ju- 
riſdiction of Africa in this dioceſe carries on a very advan- 


| tageous trade, the annual produce of theſe plantations 


bringing in no leſs than fixty thouſand dollars per an- 
num. The pods of this pepper are about a quarter of a 
yard in length, and when gathered are dried in the ſun 
and packed up in bags of ruſhes, each bag containing an 
aroba, or a quarter of a hundred weight, and thus they 
are exported to all parts. Other places of this juriſdic- 
tion are famous for vaſt quantities of large and excellent 
olives, far exceeding the fineſt produced in Europe, they 
being nearly as big as a hen's egg. 


| SECT. Ix. 


Of the Audience of Los CHARCAS, or La PLAra. 


[ts Situation, Extent, and Climate. A particular Account of 
the famous Mountain of Potaſi, and of the Lumps of Silver 
found in the Province of Carangas : with a Deſcription of 
the City of Plata. 


| HE audience of Charcas, the laſt diviſion of Peru, 

is equal in extent to that of Lima; bur many of 
its parts are not fo well inhabited; ſome being full of 
vaft deſarts and impenetrable foreſts, while others have 
extenũve plains intercepted by the ſtupendous height of 
the Cordilleras ; ſo that it is inhabited only in thoſe paris 
that are free from thoſe inconveniencies. It is bounded on 
the north by the dioceſe of Cuſco, and reaches ſouth- 
ward to Buenos Ayres; on the eaſtward it extends to 
Braſil; and on the weſtward reaches to the South ſea, 
particularly at Atacama. The remainder of the province 
borders on the kingdom of Chili, 

The climate of this country is various; on the ſhore it 
is exceſſive hot, and the inland parts of the country are 
in ſome places extremely cold: the foil is, however, ge- 

| nerally 


fruitful in the 
berween the 
With re 


151 % 


7 
= 


— 


Plata, 
former. 


; 
| 


; 
| 


commercial world for the immediate quantity of filver it 


happened in the year x545, by a fortuitous accident. An 
Indian, by ſome called Hias, and by others - Gualca, || have 
purſuing wild goats up this mountain, and coming | them 
id hold of a ſhrub in order to climb | theſe 
it with greater celerity ; but the ſhrub being unable to | marks, 
weight, came up by the roots, and 222 
| | filver ; and at the fame time he found of the ſame 
fome lumps fame metal among the clods that ad- | We fhall 
| Hered to the roots. This Indian, who Hived at Porco, | which 
haffed home with theſe firft-fruits of his diſcovery, waſhed F nei 
the filver, and made uſe of it, repairing when his ſtock | 
was near exhauſted to his perpetual fund. At length an | 
intimate friend of his, named Guanca, obſerving the 


Happy change in his circumftances, Jon 


in concert to the mountain for freſh ſupplies 

of Slver, till Gualca refuſing to difcover his method of 

_ purifying the metal, Guanca revealed the whole ſecret to 
his mafter Villarroel, a Spaniard, who alſo lived at Porco; 


and on this information went, in April x545, to view | 
this fortunate breach in the mountain, and the mine was 


inſtantly worked with immenſe advantage. 


The firit mine was called the Diſcoverer, from its dif- | 
covering other fources of riches, incloſed in the bowels | 
another was found 
equally rich, and called the Fin Mine : fince that ano- | 

the name | 
of Rica, or rich, it furpaſfing all the reſt. It was 2fter- 
wards ſucceeded by one named the Mendieta. Theſe are | 


of this mountain ; for in a few days 


ther has been diſcovered, and diſtinguiſhed by 


the principal mines of Potoft; but there are ſeveral 
ſmaller croſſing 
all parts repaired to Potoſi, particularly from the city of 
Plata, which is ſituated about — 
mountain; fo that at preſent the town of Potoſi is near fix 
miles in circuit, and inhabited by many noble families, 
particularly thofe concerned in the mines. Though the 
zir of the mountain is fo extremely cold, as to render the 
adjacent country remarkably barreo, it producing neither 
corn, fruit, nor herbs; yet the town is ſo plentifully 
ſappiied as to enjoy an abundance of every kind, and 
the trade for proviſions is greater here than in any other 
place except Lima. Some provinces fend the beſt of 
their corn and fruit, others their cattle, others their ma- 
nufactures, and thoſe who trade in European goods reſort 
to Potoſi as to a market, where there is a great demand, 
and no want of filver to give in exchange. A Spaniſh 
author declares, from very good authority, that before 
the year 1038 it appeared by the public accounts, that 
the produce of the filver amounted to three hundred 

ninety-fve millions fix hundred and nineteen . thouſand 
dollars ; which, in ninety-three years, the time it had 
then been diſcovered, amounted to forty-one millions two 
hundred fifty- five thouſand and forty-three dollars per 
annum. Hence an idea may be formed of the vaſt trade 
which has for many years been carried on in this town, 
and is ftill likely to continue for a long time, its whole 
trade conſiſting in the filver extracted from this moun- 
tain; and though ſome diminution has been perceived in 
its produce, it is ſtill very confiderable. | 

At 2 ſmall diftance from Potoſi are the hot medicinal 
| baths, called Don Diego, whither ſome reſort for health, 
and others for diverfion. 

In the province of Carangas, which is remarkably cold, 
is 2 zreat number of ſilver mines, conſtantly worked; a- 
mong which one called Turco is very remarkable for a 
fort of ore termed by miners machacado, the fibres of 
the filver forming an admirabie intertexture with the ſtones 
ia which they are contained. Mines 
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ir 
ls 


nd five biſhopricks, '” We ſhall begin 
mountain of Potoſi is knon all over the 


to know the | i 
cauſe; and repeated his queſtions with fuch earneſtneſs, f i 
Gualca revealed the ſecret to him. For ſome time | 


the mountain on all ſides. Ip 
On a report of theſe important diſcoveries people from | ſti 


e miles from the 


fndy defarts extend 


i 


£ 
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FL 
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t. Sebaſtian's church, uhr | foleh 
the Indians Eving witha is pmcint, who are 
to be about three thoufani, The convencs — | 
_— OO 1 
ercy, and a college of uns, all fyacious buildings, 
with ſplendid churches. Here is allo 2 conventual hoip— 
tal of St. Juan de Dios, the expences of which ae de- 
frayed by the king; with wum nunurrirs, one of the ur- 
der of St. Clare, and the ane af Sc. Monicz. The city 
of La Plata has alfo an un: dedicate} to St. 
cis Xavier, the chairs r wich ave fled mdiffercatly cither 
by the ſecular clezpy, ar by Ehm hut the rectur is al- 
ways a Jeſuit. Here are alte ather colleges, in which 
lectures are read: that of St. Juba was till lately under 
the direction of the Jews; witile te OMe 
nates to that of Nr. Otniftoghen, whit is 2 ſeminary. 
The chief tribunal in Plaz is that of the audicnce, 
| whoſe preſident has the tidks of poverncr aud coptain- 
general of the province, ehe of the g cf 
Santa Cruz de la Sem, Turuman, Paraguay, and 
| Buenos Ayres, which aur andependenc, and in military 
affairs abſolute. It has als a fal, 2 prutector-fſral of 
the Indians, and two furmumerxy auditors. The 
r pr 
this country, conſiſt of g , who arg perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction, with whe uh at their brad; ant 
from them are cdi twa ordinary zlcaides 
LER — Here is alſu 2 tri- 
| bunal of croifade, with 2 cammitſery, fubdelegat=, and 
other officers ; a court of anguiitian ſuhnrdinate to that 
of Lima; and an office ffar talking car of the cies of 


| perſons ing inteſtate. 
Two from Plata ons the riner Cachimaya, 
which has on its banks fexerd) ſears of the inha- 


of this kind are | 


bitants; and about fix agu i ts mad lating = 
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bread, fleſh, and fruits, are 


* enn 
& the Diaceſe of La Paz in the Audlence of Plata; iti 

Climate and Produce; with a Deſcription of the Lama, 
- the Guanaco, and Vicuna, of the Lake of Titicaca, and 


E now come to the five dioceſes in the audience 
a © of Plata, and ſhall begin with that of La Paz, 
which is divided into fix jurifdiftions. Great part of the 
country is expoſed to a cold air; ſo that hard froſts, ſnow, 
and hail, are not uncommon ; but the city of La Paz is 
ſecured from them by its happy ſituation. Other parts 
are alfa fo well ſheltered from the piercing air of the An- 
des, that they produce all the vegetables of a hot climate, 
as ſagar-canes, cacao, and the like. In the mountainous 
parts are large woods of valuable timber, but infeſted with 
tigers, leopards, and bears: they have alſo a few deer, 
and a great number of cattle of the European kinds, which 
feed on the heaths; as do alſo lamas, guanacos, and vi- 
The lama in ſeveral particulars reſembles the camel, as 
is the ſhape of its head, neck, and ſome other parts; but 
has no bunch on itt back, and is much ſmaller, cloven- 
footed, and of a different colour; for though moſt of 
them are brown, ſome are black, others white, and others 


„ 


af different colours. Its pace reſembles that of a camel, 
and its height is equal to that of an aſs between one and | 1 


two years old. The Indians and Spaniards uſe them as 
beaſts of carriage, and they anſwer very well for any load 
under a hundred weight. Ancieutly the Indians uſed to 


ent their fleſh, as they ſtill do when they are paſt their 


 Ebour, and fay there is no difference between it and mut- 
ton, except its being ſomething ſweeter. It is a very do- 

Ale animal, eaſily kept; its whole defence is ejecting from 
its noftrils a viſcous matter, which is faid to give the itch 
to any one on whom it falls; ſo that the Indians, who 
firmly believe this, are very cautious in provoking it. 

The guanaco and the vicuna are but little different from 
the lama. The guanaco is larger, and its wool long and 
Harſh ; the vicuna, which is ſmaller than the Jama, has 

| ſhorter and finer . wool, and is brown all over the body, 


except the belly, which is whitiſh. The laſt are of great 


ſervice in the wines, carrying metals in ſuch rugged roads, 
as would be impaſſable to any other beaſts. 
In the Cordillera near the city is a mountain of remark- 
able height, called Illimani, which doubtleſs contains im- 
menſe riches ; for a crag of it being ſome years ago ſepa- 
rated from it by a flaſh of lightning, and falling on a neigh- 
zouring mountain, ſuch a quantity of gold was found in 
" the fragments, that for ſome time that metal was fold at 
Paz at eight pieces of eight per ounce. But its ſummit 
| being perpetually covered with ice and ſnow, no mine has 
been opened in the mountain. 
In this dioceſe is the lake of ſom 
what of an oval figure, and about eighty leagues in cir- 
eumference, and the water in ſome parts ſeventy or eighty 
fathoms deep. Ten or twelve large rivers, beſides a great 
number of ſmaller ſtreams, empty themſelves into it. The 


water, though neither bitter nor brackiſh, is turbid, and | i 


its taſte fo nauſeous, that it cannot be drank. It con- 
| — ſeveral iſlands, among which is one of a confider- 
able ſixe, on which the yncas erected a magnificent temple 
to the fun, the walls of which were covered with 
_ of gold and ſilver; but this immenſe maſs of riches the In- 
dians, on ſeeing the rapaciouſneſs of the Spaniards on 
their conquering the country, are thought to have thrown 
into the lake, to prevent its falling into their hands. 

The city of La Paz is 


firuation among the breaches of the Cordillera, the ground 
| 108 | | 


ET : 11730, when an Irditon 


Titicaca, which is ſome- 


with plates 


of a middling ſize, and from its 


-- 


* 


769 
cd by mountains, without any ater proſpect thaw char 
of thoſe monmains and the dimmel of thi river. When 
this river is increaſed ciner by dhe ins or thc melting of 
the ſnow on the monmiins, ins n forces along large 
maſſes of rocks with fame grains of goitl,, which are found = 
after the flood has fahl. Hence fone idez may be 
formed of the riches amn im the howels: of theſemoun- 
tams, a remarkable proof af witch appeared in the year 
covered ſo large a lamp of gulli, mur the nde 
ſtel Fuerte gave ture thontfand! pine f eight for it; aud 
ſent ir as a preſent u e lng af Spain | 

The chapter of the cathzthall confilts: of z dean, an 
archdeacon, a chamer, four cawns and I 


F 
7 7 v 


A Domimicans, Firancftans, fathers of Mercy, 
a college of Jeſuits, an} 2 convenr aud Huſpital of St. 
Juan de Dios, with 2 mmm off the under uf Conception, 
and another of Santa Tn. The city is governed by 2 
corregidor, under whom aw myjdbres and ordinary al- 
caldes, as in the other wum. | 


| "SECT. xl 

Of the Biſboprics of Lanza Gruz de lis Sierre and Tacuman, 
in the Province of Las Churas; their Climate, Seil, 
Produce, and Inhatitntts. 


HE biſhopric af Sante Chum de la Sierra is 2 
| ment and captam-ganalfiip, and tongh irs juriſ- 
diftion is of larg= extent, aur may Spaniards: are found 
in it; and its jew tows ane im general miſſions, compre- 
hended under the name af miſſiuns af Paraguay. 


weeks, and the rams ne great — — 
but the ſummer is urn 108 


The city of Sauta Cru, the capital of this 


ment, ſtands cighty ar mmm Tkaynes eaſt of Plata, 
ſtone 


is neither large nor well built, nor has any thing ar 
able to the name of 2 dity. The houſes are of 
covered with palm kms: time is on church, which 
the cathedral; 7 z bil 


nor other dignrarics. | 
The miſhons meg tw the ſeſuits in the parts de- 
pendent on this bimqnmt an call Indios T 


Little Indians, a name hey inen fron: the Spaniards 
from the extreme mul of the dbors of their houſes. 
Their country lies bhearern Sn Cruz de la Sierra and 
the lake of Larayrs, fram witence the river P. has 
its riſe, and being inal by wie conffux of others, 
forms the famous mer of Hh. About the cloſe of the 
laſt century the ente bean prextiing in this 
and had ſuch fnccdls, Hint im 0732 tfiey | 
towns, each 


The Indios Chiguites am alive am well made, and 


their 


conrape has been 


miſfipnaries, who thaw bem att ww male very few . 
The biſhopric or g ment of Turuman lies in the 
center of this part «ff Amme, ning fourth of the 
9 | Iver 


| 


"EE SYSTEM OF br Arn. _ 
rice Plata beyond the: owns of Chicas, which foraiſh Ia- arms of the Spaniards and Portugueſe ; E; but, goed 
dis for the mines of Potok ; on the caſt it borders on | perfuafioo, became converts to The re.igious reacts — 
Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, reaching weſtward to the propoſed by the Je who, in order o cube cher = 
kingzom of Chili, and ſouthward to the plains of Magel- prone. 0s toe heir affecting, learned their knguige, 
kn. The terricories of this t are of ſuch extent, and conformed. to their magners; thus obtaining an ent 
exit no welt; — — and buile wich- | 
cut civher order or fymmerry. The principal part of the 
inn habitable; eicher from the want of. water, fn: 
er the impenetrable foreſts with which it is covered ; and | 
menes by the ravages of the free Indians, who take all op- I 
mes to deſtroy them. 

Thoſe pants of che country that are watered by jivers 
— —— fruĩt ſufficient for 
_ the confomprion of the inhabitants. The woods abound 
with wild honey and wax, while the hot parts produce 
fapar and cotton; the laſt of which is manufactured in 
the country, and, with: the woollen ſtuffs alſo wore by the 
bin, form an advantageous branch of trade. But 
ts great article conſiſts in the mules bred ia the luxuriant 
paſtures of its valleys; inconceivable droves of theſe ani- | Jeſuits fer ci 
mals are ſent to all parts of Peru, they being famous for the uſe of fire arms, and 


1 in ftreogth and docility. 


| SEC T. XII. 
Of Parnacuar. 


ts Situation, Chmate, and Produce; with a parti-ular Ac- 
cant of the Mifſions of the Jeſuits, and the Orders, Re- | 
. c The Paraguay miſſions are on all fides - — hy 
n n ſome of which, bowercr, Eve in per- 
2322 3 others make 5 
— — * | | 
FFF on the 
tk by Buenos Ayres, and on the weſt by Braſil. 
| The air in general is moiſt and temperate, though in 


pulluers, im whick are: bred vaſt herds of cattle. 
Tb on ſettlements in this government are the city of 


| 5 — PILOT —— 
times faſting is added to it ; but if the fault be very great, 


> OI . 
mg of every holiday in the market-places of the town: 
FS Tl ROE AG et IP ICY AP te 

— officers, who 


divided into 

ir military qualifications... Their 
aniform is & richly ed with gold or fler, according to 
their rank, and embroidered with 2 device of their towns. 
In theſe they always appear on holidays at the times of ex- 
— — — — 

magnificent habirs of ceremony, which 

| Every town has a ſchool in which are tanght reading, 
writing, dancing, and mulic ; and whatever the natives 


— — — —— 
mſtrattcd wm the arts or trades e which they have the 
inclination. 

In each of the towns is a houſe in which women of ill 
fame arc placed; it alſo ſerves for the retreat of married 
women who have no families, during the abſence of their 
kuibands. For the ſupport of this hoafe, and alſo of or- 
OED BONN. $9 00g erher ahomoqeſagaed 
from carning 2 livelihood, two days in the | 


"a in which the inhabitants of every vil- . 


are to ſow and cultivate a piece of ground, 
cle Lela dr fs Comnaidad, the Labour of the Com- 
munity, . ——— 
cure furniture and decorations for the church, and to 
clorke the orphans, the aged, and diſabled. By this be- 
TI a IEneey 

— may aver wa 

That the =o moral — 
it is ane the pricſt's care to have always in rea- 
ß ——— —— 
; ſo that all who are in want repair to him, bring- | 


n 
fins, and with the produce a freſh flock of goods is laid | 
m. The prieſt likewiſe vifts perſonally the Indian plan- 
rations, in which be is remarkably ſedulous, in order to 
—— —_——_——_C—_ woes natural 
w the natives. He allo attends at the ſlaughter-houſes 
where cattlg are daily killed, large herds of which are kept 
— for the public uſe, and their ficſh is diſtributed by the 
* to the number of in 

excl family. In ſhort, he viſits the fick, to fee that they | 


are duly — provided with every thing neceffacy 


m their 

The civil 4 duets | 
— w aac aan and the eccleſiaſtical 
appears no leſs . The prieſt iaſtrufts the 


frequent Divine ſervice on Sunday. The children repair 
morning by break of day to the churches, * 1 
. emer ante Glee according to their 


Cliriſfian doctrine, till ſun-riſe, when maſs is celebrated, envy, 


21 
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ene 


and | faid to be at preſent 


.. 


77¹ 


4 


e 106. 
on every ſide ſti nation: 
qty ayes ey worſhip are of l 
rr —— them curiouſiy emboſſed and et, with pre- 
cious ſtones. cent galleries are erected on one 
Le the altar ſor t e civil magiſtrates, and on the other 
for the military x "rg and all the, vulgar ace ſeated with 
great. order. on ſeats, round the area, Every church has 
[ins band of . muſic, conſiſting of a grrat number of per 
formers ĩn vocal and inſtrumental muſic, and Divihe ſer- 
vice is celebrated in them with all the pomp of cathedrals. 

The fame is obſerved in publie proceſlions, eſpecially on 
that of Corpus Chriſti-day, at which the. governors, al- 
caldes, and regidores affilt In their habits of ceremony, 


painting 


and the militia in their uniforms; the reſt of the people 


18 flambeaux: theſe proceſſions are likewiſe accompanied 
wich dancing. and the performers wear particular dreſſes, 


| 4122 rich, and adapted to the characters repreſented. 


In ſhort the whole is conducted with the utmoſt pomp 
and parade, and every thing relating to religion is con- 
rived to ftrike the ſenſes and captivate the imagination of 
the weak and ſuperſtitious. 

The . houſe or * palace of the prieſt, who may be 
conſidered as a ſpiritual prince within his juriſdiction, is 

grand, ſpatious, and conſtructed in the form of 4 ro 
in order to ſtrike his ſubjects with religious awe and re- 
verence : it conſiſts of different apartments, ſvited to the 
various offices of the prieſt, as a ciril and eccleſiaſtical ma- 
giſlrate. Every morning, after prayers, is devoted to hear- 
ing the complaints and redreſſing the grievatices of thoſe 
who demand an audience. At noon he hears confeſſions 
and gran:s abſolutions, in which he is extremely rigid 
and exact la the afternoon he walks abroad, inſpetts 
the public and private affairs, and ſuperintends the la- 
bour of his pariſhioners; while the evening is devoted 
to catechiſing and diſcourſing on moral and religious ſub- 


" The houſes of the Indians are built with that ſymmetry 
and convenience, and fo comipletely furniſhed, as to ex- 
cel thoſe of the Spaniards in many towns in this part of 
America. Moſt of them, however, have only mud walls; 
but ſome of them * unburnt brick, and others of 
ſtone; yet in general are covered with tiles, All private 
houſes are ſaid to make  gun-powder, that a ſufficient 
quantity may not be wanting, either on any exigency, or 
for fire-works on holidays and anniverſary rejoicings. 

Such at leaſt is the idea conveyed of the behaviour of 
the Jeſuits here by Muratori and the learned Don Anto- 
nio Ulloa, who are undoubtedly the beſt writers on the 
ſabject. Indeed ſome have treated their characters with 
great ſeverity, and they may juſtly be accuſed of ambi- 
tion; but perhaps chis paſſion was never directed to mote 
noble and uſeful Fu than i the ignorant; 
promoting induſtry, and inſpiring a love of order, with 
temperance, frugalny, and every other virtue that can hu- 
manize the mind. 

The miſfionary fathers will not permit any of the inha- 
bĩtants of Peru, whether iards, Meſtizos, or even Iu- 
0 | dians, to come within their miſſions in Paraguay. This, 
their friends ſay, is not with a view of concealing their 
| ranſaftions from the world, but to rome = — 
being corrupted by the example of others. are 
3 3 
and other paſſions Jo fatal to ſociety; but were 
ſtrangers admitted among them, their bad example would 
ſoon teach them what at preſent they are happily ignorant 
Jof: but the vigilance and jealouſy which the ex- 
E this particular has given birth to many unfavour- 

ts. 

gy oe TERS that, beſides the provincial 
governments, there is 2 ſupreme council, compoſed of an 
annual meeting of all the fathers, who adjuſt the methods 

to be executed for promoting the common con- 


| ceras of the miſſion, for framing new Jaws, correcting or 
in | aboliſhing old ones, and adapting every thing to the pre- 
e | ſent circumſtances. 


With reſpect to the trade of Paraguay, it conſifts of 


| cotton ſtuffs, made in the country; of tobacco, a great 


deal of which is planted here; and of the herb Alled 


Paraguay, 


in: Paraguay. are caps, ou, rich- 


——— — — — — 


- 
* 
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i roma tony — mn eg. 
city is bur fmall 
2 inkia- 

— ed from the fre een ne a. 
— ä — the channel of the com- 

- | merce and Buenos Ayres. The city ot 

"| Plata, berween it and the river Parana, is about a hun- 
_ 5 "north of the city of Santa Fe; but is much 


and meanly built, which is 
in = grexe meaſure owing 
the city and the 
Paraguay 
Las Coriemes, which is ſeated on the eaſtern banks of the 
_ inferior wo ix, Fi was £2 hag has 


gr: ones: -': {nks ih ——ͤ — 
& ont ef Pr es the City | governor, and its inhabitants, together with thofe of the 
; F Nueftra Senora de fs Baems Lyres. © neighbouring country, are formed into a militia, which, on 
| -” | 42 of an invaſion from the Indians, aſſemble 


Bae r inciuded by Ulloe within in order w repel their attacks, in which they have been 


the joriſdiftion of Los Charcas, and termeũ the fifth * 
of that audience, received its name from the ex- = : 
falubrity of the air, and & cxrended to all | SECT. XIV. 


part of America as far as 'Fucuman on the weitward ;-on | n ond * raracoss. 1 

| and oa the fouth to Terra Ma-f . 5 
gellanica. This country is watered by the great river Þr messen Sl, and Produce; with « particular Ke 
La Plata. The diſffinction between farmer and winter | of the Manner of hunting the wild Cattle, either for their 
are here very viſible. in fummer the exceſfire hears are | Fat and Hides, or to fake them alive. With a conciſe X 


Anat of The ——— | 
HE only countries we Sand wer as RE bb the 


ſuch dreadful thunder ard fohtaing 2s fill — contient of America are Patagonia and Chili, the for- 
| rer wk Exrer and con | mer principally on the caſt and ſouth, and the latter on 


I bere is no place either in Amencz or Enrope where Pataponiz is bounded on the north by Chili and the 

i | n government of Buenos Ayres; on the caſt and weft by the 
able, and in ſuch plenty, chat it is faid the hides of the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean, and on the fouth by the 
foals, "which we molt veel] wee al of Mapelhn ; the continent gradually leſſening 
din it comes to thoſe fireights. It extends from the forty- 
fifth to the fifty-ſeventh degree thirty minutes ſouth la- 


titude, and from 0 


of weſt 
Though the a 1 ke country as far 
1 yet the ſonthermoſt part of 
N it is remarkable for a 
not to be in any other part of the 
r ———— e wake whe 
| ward of the river Platz is fall of wood, and ſtored with im- 
menſe quantities of large timber-trees ; yer to the ſouthward 
of the river no trees of any kind are to be met with, except 
3 n e od, ord eee in the 
erght Buenos Ayres; fo that on the whole 
near four hundred 
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the uſual price for a beaſt choſen ont of a herd of two 
Bogen foe groin nd Arena At preſent 
fcarcity; but they keep at 2 greater diſtance, 

more difficult to be catched, from the prodigious 
made of them by the Spaniards and 


i 
n 


11 


nora de la Buenos Ayres. It was founded in 1535, on 
the ſouth ſide of the river Plata, doſe by a final river, | 


in the thirty-fourth NE * reaching as far back as any diſcover- 
eight ſeconds ſouth latit I have yet been made, no other wood has been found than 
five minutes weft : | 5 

which is built on a large | | The country, however, abounds with pafture; for the 
Ittle river, is far from nd appears in general to cunſiſt of a hght, dry, gravelly 
three thouſand houſes inhabited by Sends differ- 60. a7 ks pur can 8 ho wat ark, 
ent caſts. Like moſt towns ſeated on rivers, it is mack | which grows in tufts, interſperſed with large barren ſpots of 
„ but the ſtrerts are ſhraiphr, and grand rec: them. This gr feeds immenſe herds of 
of a proper breadth. The principal | cattle; for the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres having, ſoon after 


. and built near the little rĩrer their firſt ſerthng there, brought over a few black cattle 
: | being a caſtle, in which the governor from Europe, they have thriven dy the plenty 
| | forts, has = of herbape they met with,” and are now increaſed to that 


ze extended fo far into- different parts of Pa- 
they are not conſidered as private property; 
thouſands have been annually ſlaughtered by the 
hunters, only for their hides and tallow. 

The manner of killing theſe cattle being peculiar to this 
part of the world, deſerves a particular deſcription. The 


15 


elegant 
and is the pariſſi· church for the greateſt of the 
Habitants ; the other at the farther end of the city being | hunters being all mounted on horſeback, both the Spa- 


niards and Indians being excellent horſemen, arm them- 


only for the Indians. The chapter ons of the biſhop, 
: pear, which at its end has its blade 


dean; and two canons. There arc alſo fereral comments, 


Within the government of Bornos Ames are three 
other cities, named Santa Fe, Las Carirates, a2 Voce! 
E 


* 
* 
3 


it is faid, that at other times. the hunters chooſe to let 
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they fall: but 


them languiſh in torment till the next day, from the opi 


ſeparation of the ſkin from the carcaſe : and though their 


there are immenſe numbers in that country. - Theſe are 


_ rice, yet all their efforts to put an entire flop to it have 
Thee cattle are Laughtered, as hath been already faid, 


_  putrefy, or to be devoured by the birds and wild beaſts. 


| 2 to have been originally 
great quantity. of carrion, and the facility they had by that 


means of ſubliſting, left their maſters, and run wild 
the cattle ; for they are plainly of the breed of the Enro- 


the cattle, not daring to attack the herds on account of 
- the numbers which conſtantly feed 


| terity by throwing a thong of ſeveral fathoms in lengrti, 


| whatever place they pleaſe. They in like manner 


The horſes which were firſt brought from Spain, and 
are likewiſe prodigiouſly increaſed, run wild to a much 


prieſts have loudly condemned this moſt barbarons prac- 


hitherto-proved ineffectual. 


only for their hides and tallow, to which ſometimes are 
added their tongues 3 but the reſt of their fleſh is left to 


The greateſt part of it falls to the wild dogs, of which 


x from the city n 


pean dogs, animals not originally found in America : but 
though theſe dogs are ſaid to be ſome thouſands in a com- 
pany, they neither diminiſh nor prevent the increaſe of 


| together ; but con- 
tent themſelves with the carrĩon left by the hunters. 

As it is often neceſſary for the uſes of agricultare, and 
wounding them, this is performed with admirable dex- 


with a running nooſe at one end, over the horas of the 
beaſt, much in the ſame manner as we have already de- 
{cribed in hunting the wild aſs and other animals. An- 
other hunter who follows the game, throws another nooſe 
about one of its hind legs, and as the other end is faſtened 
to the ſaddle of the riders, this is ao ſooner done than 
the horſes, who are trained to the practice, turn different 
ways, by which means the beaſt is ſoon thrown down; 
the horſes then ſtopping, keep their thongs upon the 
ſtretch, and the hunters alighting, ſecure the beaft in 
ſuch a manner, that they afterwards eaſily convey him to 


horſes, and it is'faid even tygers. 5 


* 
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ſeiye in the ſame manoer. - Sometimes a ſecond party ſ very little value, the beſt of them being often ſold in the . 


neighibourĩng ſettlements, where money is plenty, for not 
In all parts of this country 


more than à dollar a- piece. 

are a good number of vicunas or Peruvian ſheep; but 

theſe, from their ſhyneſs and ſwiftneſs, are killed with 
remarkable 


quantities of feals, and a vaſt variety of fea-fowl, among 
which the moſt are the penguins, which in 
ſue and ſhape reſemble a gooſe; but inſtead of wings 
have ſhort ſtamps like fins, which are of no uſe to them 


except in the water; their bills are narrow, and they 


ſtand and walk in an erect 


| id wal poſture. | 
The inhabiranrs of the eaſtern coaſt appear to be but 


few, and rarely more than two or three at a time have 
been feen by any ſhips that have touched there. How- 


ever, towards Buenos Ayres they are ſufficiently nume- 


rous ; they are troubleſome to the Spaniards; and ſeem in 


their manners to be nearly allied to thoſe gallant Indians 


among | of Chili, who have long ſet the whole Spaniſh power at 
defiance, have often ravaged their country, and ſtill re- 
e e. i i 


There are here a people who are extremely remarkable 
on account of their bulk and ſtature. The firſt author 


who mentions them is Pigafetta, an Italian, the author of 


s voyage round the world; but one who could 
gravely affert - that Magellan converted whole kingdoms 
in the Eaſt- Indies, without underſtanding one word of 
their language, or they a ſyllable of his, could deferve 
no credit. They were afterwards ſeen by other naviga- 
rors, and their exiſtence placed beyond all doubt by the 
crews of commodore Byron's ſhip the Do!phin, in his 
voyage round the world, of which a ſhorr, but true, 
though an imperfect, 


ſeems to be about eight feet, their extreme nine feet and 


to be of prodigious ſtrength. Both ſexes are of a copper 
colour, have 
faſtened about their necks with a thong, the ſkins worn 
by the men being looſe, but the women's girt cloſe with 
a kind of belt. Some of the women have alſo collars on 
their necks, and bracelets on their arms. It appears that 
theſe people change their fituation with the ſeaſons, ſpend- 
ing their ſammer here, and in winter removing farther to 
the north, in order to enjoy the benefit of a milder cli 
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e 
of Cuilll. 


| its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce - the Num- 
ber of its Inhabitants, and the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
the free Indians. 


- — 


INE E kingdom of Chili is very extenſive, but its 

. - limits are not exactly aſcertained ; fome confine it 
within the Spanifh juriſdiction, others extend it from the 
twenty · ſixth to the forty-ſeventh degree of ſouth latitude, 
and there are even ſome who inclade within its Iimits 
Terra del Fuego and the very extremity of Cape Horn. 
We ſhall, however, upon the beſt authority, confine the 
name of Chili to that tract of land between the rwenty- 
ſixth and forty-fifth degree of ſouth latitude, and berween 
the forty-ſeventh and fifty-fourth degree of welt longitude. 
Agreeable to which limits it is bounded by Peru on the 
north, by the province of La Plata on the caſt, by Pata- 
gonia onthe ſouth, and by the South Sea or Pacific Occan 
on the weſt; containing a ſpace of between twelve and 
thirteen hundred miles in and about half as much 
in breadth, if we include the vaſt plains of Chicuito, 


; F. 
of CHILI, the Iflands of TERRA DEL FUEGO, JUAN FERNANDES, &c. 


XII. 


which fie on the oppoſite fide of the lofty ridge of the 
Andes, which are here of a ſtapendous height. The 
country indeed ſtrictly called Chili lies between this chain 
of tains on the South Sea, including only a ſpace 

of about ninety miles in breadth. | 
The ſeaſons here are almoſt oppoſite to thoſe in the 
northern hemiſphere; bur the face of the country is 
beautiful, and the climate wholeſome. Here is felt heat 
and cold in the different ſeaſons. On the eaſt the 
is ſcreened by the Andes; while from the weſt the 


country 2 . 
air is cooled by the moſt refreſhing ſea - breezes: yet in 
ſome parts the piercing winds which in winter blow from 


the mountains are exceeding ſharp. However, this coun- 
try has, in general, one of the molt agreeable climates in 


South America. In winter a light coat of ſnow falls 


upon the valleys; but the mountains are covered with 
ſuch quantities, as in ſunimer ſupply the country with 
innumerable rivulets, which produce the moſt extraordi- 
nary fertility; for here Indian and European corn, wine, 
and fruits, with all the neceſſaries of life, are produced 
in the utmoſt abundance and perfection. 

Among the corn great quantities of excellent wheat are 
produced; the vines are of feveral kinds, and, with re- 

| 9 K geard 


, 


and not a very intereſting account has 
according ro which their middle ſtature 


The men are well made, broad ſet, and appear 
long black hair, and are cloathed with ſkins, 


the kind made in Spain. 


| ſilver, copper, tin, and iron; and with quarries of lapis- 


the piche, which is ſomething larger than a ſparrow, of a 
brown colour, ſpotted with black, except the breaſt, 


Chill are ſaid not to exceed twenty thouſand, and theſe 
are diſperſed in ſuch a manner as hath given the free 


tizos, mulattoes, and negroes are reputed at a hundred 


much trouble; for they are dexterous in the uſe of the 


turn in ſuch numbers, that they eaſily take poſſeſſion of 


jo 
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to the ee and: flavour of their 
beyond any produced in Peru. A 


2 


eadel is made here, whoſe flavour far exceeds any _— 

The fruits which moſtly 

IR in Chili are of the ſame ſorts as thoſe known in | 
; its cherries in particular are large and of a fine 

| taſte. The ſtrawberries, like thoſe of Peru, are of two [f; 

kinds; and in the gardens of the cities near the ſea-coaſts, | 


orange-trees are kept covered with bloſſoms. and fruit all 


the year, and in the plains are a prodigious n | 


beautiful flowers without cultivation. 


Among the remarkable herbs, many of which are me- 
dicinal, and others applied to various ules, is the panque, | 


which is of great ſervice in tanning of leather. 
' Beſides the rich variety of productions npon the forface 
of the earth, the country abounds with mines of gold and 


lazuli and loadſtone. - 
The chief uſe of therich lands 3 is the fanening of oxen, 


goats, and ſheep, which is the principal employment of p 


the greateſt part of the inhabitants in the country. All 


other proviſions are in equal plenty; turkeys, geeſe, and 
all kinds of poultry are ſold at a very low price. Wild- 
fowl are alſo very common, and are of the ſame ſorts as 
thoſe found in the deſarts of Quito; as are likewiſe wood- 
Among the 
ſinging birds, is the goldfinch, which reſembles thoſe ofſe 
Spain, except a {mall variation in its plumage. There 


pigeons, - partridges, woodcocks, and ſuipes. 
are, beſides, others proper to the country, particularly 


which is of a moſt beautiful red, and ſome feathers of 
the ſame colour in the wings intermixed with others of a 
bright yellow. Though ſome ſnakes are found in the 
fields and woods, their bite is not dangerous, neither are 
the country peaſants under any apprehenſions from rave- 
nous bcalts; whence, if this country was not ſubject to 


earthquakes, nature might be ſaid to pour her treaſures | 


upon it, without blending them with the uſual incon- 
veniences. 


The number of bees in 7 extenſive country | 


bears no proportioa to its extent. All the Spaniards in 


Indians the greateſt advantages in all their wars with 
them. This was the great overſight of Valdivia, the firſt 
invader of Chili, who, upon his diſcovering gold, at- 
tempted to make ſo many eſlabliſhmeats, as furniſhed 
the Indians, whom he had treated very cruelly, with an 
opportunity of recovering-their liberty and expelling the 
Spaniards out of the mountains. The Europeans, Mel- 


and fifty thouſand; but the Indians are much more nu- 
merous, The ſubjected Indians belong entirely to the 
Spaniards, live among them, and ſerve them in the ſame 
manner as the original natives of Peru and Mexico. For 
the better eſtabliſhment of good order and a regular po- 
lice, they are divided according to their habitations iato 
ſmall lordſhips, ſtyled commanderies. x 
The Chileſians are tall, robuſt, active, and conrage- 

ons, No other Indian people have colt the Spaniards fo 


{word, pikes, bows, and arrows; and their diſcipline 
more regular and rational, They fight in ſquadrons, 
retire when broke, rally, fortify themſelves with great 
addreſs, and chooſe their ground either to engage, attack, 
or defend themſelves, with admirable judgment. 

The Indians in ſeveral parts of Chili are not governed 
by caciques like thoſe of Peru, the only ſabordination a- 
mong them being with regard to age; ſo that the eldeſt 
perſon of the family is reſpected as its governor. Thoſe 
who inhabit the ſouthern parts of the river Biobio, and 
thoſe who live near the Cordillera, have hitherto cluded 
all attempts made for reducing them under the Spaniſh 
government; for when ſtrongly puſhed they abandon 
their huts, and retire into the more diſtant parts of the 
kingdom, where, being joined by other nations, they re- 


their former habitations, the Spaniards being unable to 


oppoſe them. If at that time a few only call for a war 
_ the Spaniards, the flame inſtantly ſpreads, aud 
6 


| 
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of emicence affft. Oarche pratt — the gn 
neral and captains of his argy, as repreſentatives of rhe 
communities, repair uo the canes. Theſc coopreſſcs 
are held with the Indians not only for ing a peace, 
but on the arrival of a new E, aud! the fame cere- 


monies are obſerved in both; fo dh am account of one 


will be ſufficient to give 2 juſt ira of We other. 

On holding a congreis the pn femds notice e the 
frontier Indians of rhe day and place, whicher he repairs 
with the perſons above-mentioned ; and on the” part of 
the Indians the heads of ther feral communities: both, 


diſtance. The elders or cinds af the Indinns pay the 
firſt viſit to the preſidem, who dns their bealths in 
wine, and himſcif gives them the gifs what they may 
drink his; be then makes them 2 preſent of knives, 


ce is then brought 
— the frond nals ts YaudaB: after whick they 
return to > their camp, and the pur makes them axifit, 
carrying with him a quantity af wane fixfierienc for 2 mo- 
derate rega 
The chiefs of the commminizs who are not preſent at 
the firſt viſit now po In a bay ww puy their reſpefts two 
the preſident, rr 
each a ſmall preſent of wine, with hey Hbrrally return 
in horſes, black cartle, calzes, and fowl. After which 
both parties return 10 thar  Ialbtattons.. 


It ought not to be mie. hat the im order 
to gain more eff the hears of whe Indinas, mites 


ſeveral of them to hi<1zble, and, ding whe nner or four . 
days of the congrefs, negletts ma mems of f 

himſelf into rhe good graces af the wile body. On 
theſe occaſione a kind of fur k EA ar e camps, gre 


muwbers of Spaniards. repairing to the Indians with ſuch f it by conduits throngh the Ares; and 
houſes are 


goods. 2s they know. will pleaſe them, and the Indians. 
came with cotton cloth and catile to the. Spaniſh.camp; 
Buch parties deal by ex: and never fail of ſelling 
their whole ſtock, and of obſerving in their dealings 
the molt exact candor and regularity,: as a fpecimen of 
the manner in which their future commerce is to be con- 
Amidiſt the utmoſt rage of the Indians in their hoſti-. 
ties againſt the Spaniards, they generally ſpare: the white 
men, whom they carry to their huts, and uſe as their 
own ; whence many Indians of thoſe nations have the 
complexion of the Spaniards born in that country. In 
time of peace a number of them enter the Spaniſh: rerri- 
tories, hiring themſelves for a certain time to work at 
the farm-houſes; and at the expiration of the term return 
home, after laying out their wages in the purchaſe of 
ſuch goods as are valued in their country. TOES 
In time of peace the Spaniards ſell the free Indians hard- 
ware, as bits, ſpurs, knives, and edge - tools, toys, and 
fome wine. This is done by way of barter; for though 
the countries inhabited by the Indians are not deſtitute of 
_gald, yet knowing the fondneſs of the Spaniards for that 
metal, and the miſeries it has occaſioned where it has 
been found, they cannot be prevailed upon to open mines; 
fo that the returns conſiſt in horſes, horned cattle, and 
cotton cloth. The Spaniard begins his negociation with: 
offering the chief of the nation a cup of wine, and then 
difplays his wares, that the Indian may chooſe what he 
likes beft, memioning at the fame time what he expects 
in return. If they agree, the Spaniard makes him a pre- 
ſent of a little wine, and the chief informs the commu- 
nity that they are at liberty to trade with that Spaniard 
as his friend. Relying on his protection, the Spaniard 
goes from hut to hut, recommending himſelf by giving 
the head of every family a taſte of his wine, after which 
they enter upon buſineſs, and the Indian having taken 
what he wants, the trader goes away without 33 
any equivalent, and viſits the other huts, as they lie diſ- 
fs over the country, til he has diſpoſed of all his 
ſtock. He then returns to the cottage of the chief, calling 
oa his cuſtomers in his way, and acquaiats them that he 
is on his return home. Upon this not one fails of bring- 
ing to the chicf's hut what had been agreed on. Here 


they take their leave with all the appearance of a ſincere 


friendſhip, and the chief even orders ſome Indians to 
eſcort him to the frontiers, and aſſiſt him in driving the 
cattle he has rectived in exchange for his goods. The 
Spaniards acknowledge that the Indians are remarkable 
for the fairneſs of their dealings, that they are never 
known to recede from what has been agreed on, and are 
very punctual in their payments. 


SECT. U. 


Of the Diviſant of Chili ; with a Deſcription of the princi- 
Sal Cities, as St. Jago, Conception, Copiapo, Coquimbo, 
Valparaiſo, ad Valdivia: with whatever is moſt re- 

_ markable in each. 5 


HILI is divided into four governments, namely, the 
major- generalſhip of the kingdom of Chili, Valpa- 
ratio, Valdivia, and Chiloe. It is likewiſe ſubdivided 
into cleven juriſdictions; the limits of which are not 
exactly aſcertained by any of the Spaniſh authors, and 
we ſhall content ourſelves with giving our readers a de- 
ſcription of the principal cities, and of whatever appears 
to us moſt worthy of notice. _ EE. 
- The city of St. Jago, or Sant Iago, the capital of 
Chili, was founded by captain Pedro de Valdivia in 1541, 
in the valley of Mapocho, in the thirty-third degree 


forty minutes ſonth latitude, and in the ſeventy - ſeventh 


degree weſt longitude, about twenty leagues from the 
harbour of Valparaiſo, the neareſt port to it in the Pacific 
Ocean Its fitnation is one of the moſt convenient and 
deiightfol that can be imagined, ir ſtanding in a beautiful 
plain, fixty miles in extent, the river Mapocho flowing 
in meanders through the middle of it. This river 
runs fo near the city, that water is conveyed from 
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it 
plies the gardens, which few are without. The 
city is two thouſand yards in length from caſt to weſt, 


and twelve hundred in breadrh from north to fourth. On 


| the oppoſite fide: of the river, which waſhes the north 


N 


part of it, is a large ſuburb named Chimbo, and an the 


eaſt ſide is a mountain of a mi height called Santa 


Lacia. All the ſtreets are of a handiome breadth, 


ſtraight, and paved, running exactly caſt and weſt, while 


| they are crofſed by others at right angles, which run - 


actly north and ſouth. Near the middle of the city is 2 


grand ſquare encompaſſed with piazzas, with a very brau- 


| tiful fountain in the center. On the north fide are the 
palace of the royal audience, where the have 


their apartments, the town-houſe, and the public priſon ; 


on the weſt ſide are the cathedral and the biſhop's pace; 


the ſouth fide conſiſts of ſhops, each decorated wich an 
arch; and on the eaſt is a row of private houſes. 


| The houſes are in general built of unburnt brick, and 
very low, on account of the terrible devaſtation ocraſion 
ed by-the earthquakes with which rhis city has been often 
viſited: particularly on the eighth of July 1730, when 
the greateſt part of the city was ; and this 


cataſtrophe was ſucceeded by an epidemacal diſtemper, 


which ſwept away even greater numbers than had before 
periſhed by the earthquake. But though the Eouſes are 


low they make a handſome appearance, and are well con- 


trived to anſwer the purpoſes of convenience and 


Beſides the cathedral, the chapter of which, befides the 


biſhop, conſiſts of a dean, archdeacon, chanter, and four 
canons, with other ſubordinate ecclefraſtics, here are the 
pariih-churches of Sagrario, St. Anne, and St. IAdoro; 
there are alſo three conrents of Franciſcans, two of An- 
guſtines, one of Dominicans, one of the fathers of Mercy, 
one of St. Juan de Dios, fivecolleges of Jeſuits, St. Diego, 
a college for ſtudents, and without the city a convent of 


Recollects. Here are alſo two nunneries of St. Cre, 


two of Auguſtines, and one of Carmelites ; and a reli- 
gious ſiſterhood, under the rules of St. Auguſtine ; all 


which have a great number of recluſes, as is common in 


all the cities of this part of the world. The churches 
of the convents, beſides being very ſpacious, are built 
either with brick or ſtone, and thoſe of the Jeſuits are 


diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of their architecture. The 


pariſh churches are in every reſpect great'y inferior to 
them, both within and without. | 

In this city is a royal audience, which conſiſts of a 
preſident, four auditors, a fiſcal, and a patron of the 
Indians. The determinations of this court are without 
appeal, except to the ſupreme council of the Indies, and 
this only in matters of notorious injuſtice or. denial of 
redreſs. Though the preſident is in fome particulars 
ſubordinate ro the viceroy of Lima, he is governor and 
captain-general of the whole kingdom of Chili, and 2s 
ſuch reſides one half of the year at St. Jago and the other 
at Conception. During his abſence from St. Jago the 
corregidor acts as his repreſentative, and his juriſdiction 
on this occaſion extends to all the other towns of the 
kingdom of Chili, except the military governments. = 


The office for the royal revenue is under the direction 


of a treaſurer and accomptant. Here is paid the tribute 
of the Indians, and other parts of the repenue ; the fa- 
laries of the officers within its department, and other af- 
ſignments are likewiſe paid here. 
Here are alſo a tribunal of croiſade, the members of 
which are a ſubdelegate commiflary, a treaſurer, and ac- 
comptant: likewiſe a commiſſion of iaquiſition, all the 
officers of which are appointed by the tribunal of inquif- 
tion at Lima. The magiſtracy of this city, at the head 
of which is the corregidor, conſiſts of regidores, and two 
ordinary alcaldes. In theſe are lodged the police and civil 
overnment of the city. During the time the | 
reſides here, the juriſdiftion of the corregidor is limited 
to the liberties of St. Jago. | 
The cuſtoms of the people differ but Iittle from thoſe 
already mentioned in large cities; bur, inſlead of the 
oſtentation of Lima, they dreſs with great decency, without 
ſpleador ;' but all the families who can afford it keep a 
calaſh for driving about the city. The men are robuſt, 
of a proper ſtature, well ſhaped, and of 2 _ 


alſo fop- 


— 


— 


J 1 2 — — —ä—— 


Fr free: bf > Dravifiel hay! oh 


222 de ny emerge ng — fx 
2 The deſtruction it 


AI 2 country is for 2 man . 


7 occafoned all 
the honſes to be built low. This dreadful event happen- 


| ed on the eighth of July: the firſt motions were felt at | 
ene in the morniag, and tke concniſions increafing, the ann 


Da, 2 uſual, retreated to 2 conſiderable diſtance; but 
foon rerurned fo i and with ſuch a ſwell, that 
| i oveeflowed the whole city and the neighboaring coun- 
mies. In this faddew calamity —— 


| endation was ſoon fuccreded by three or four ſhocks, and 

1, a little before break of 

day, the concuſkons returned with the moſt tremendous 
the few buildings that remained. 


EM. 6 

1 — The political 

wankdared by the king, who is a2 the head 

Dae ths poſt the dun i performed by the preſident 
| and captain g 


tics, vo fhe than the forws wr im © gpaS.copien, andthe 
troops well diſciplined. has all the courts 
and offices uſual in the cities of South America. 

As all che inhabitants of the towns, | 


be ready on any ſudden alarm; there is, befides the cor- | 
egidor, a camp- maſter, r 
affairs without the city. 


thoſe of the common people colt only four 
or fire dollars, while others are worth a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred. This difference ariſes 


, [ninth degree 
mile from the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean, in a moſt de- 


Imiĩnican, and Franciſcan convent, one belong 


partly from [religious fraternities are large and. decent. 


- 
N 


they take to Ae ee 20 f in this 


nd, keeping his legs ; and arms 


A perſon may 4100 15 Gave himfelf 
I ta thee nnd Fi N 
A Wall. | 


ſhall proceed with the reſt in 4 e 
ſituated, proceeding from north to ſouth. 

che firſt port on this coaſt, ſtands in the. 
gree ſouth latitude. The batboar' i5 
indeed properly called Caldera, but itis commonly known, | 
by the former name, on account of its contiguity. This, 
from its natural ſituation, is improperly ſaid to be the richeſt, | 
town in the world, it being ſeated on a gold mine; 


eminences. This in-| which; however, is not wrought by the inhabitants, be- 


cauſe x fill richer mine of that metal has been diſcovered 
ar fix/ miles diſtance. The town is very wregularly 
built, and its inhabitants amount to about ſeren hun- 


_ violence, 2 but there are no leſs than a thouſand labourers 
| | The houſes hare cither mud walls, or are built with 


employed in the mines. There are twelve mills con- 
— employed, which extract at the rate of a hundred 
fand fifty ounces one day with another. There are here 


ing alſo other valuable articles of commerce; ſaltpetre lies 
on the ground in many places two feet deep, and poder 
of this city conſiſts of any other government than the Spaniſh would attract 2. 


conſiderable trade. To the ſonth of the town are the 
rich lead mines of Copiapo, Which he neglected; yet. 
ſeveral intelligent writers are of opinion they might be 

the | turned to more advantage than the gold, on account of 


the great quantities of lapis lazuli found on the ſurface. 


- Coquimbo, or La Serena, is ſeated. in the twenty-. 
fifry-four minutes ſouth latitude, about a 


lightful ſituation, having an extenſive proſpect of the ſea, 
of a river, and the country, which preſents to the view 
a pleafing variety of fields of different kinds of grain, 
and woods of a very lively verdure. The town is pretty 
large, but not proportionably peopled; the number df 
families not amounting to above four or five hundred, 
conſiſtiag of Spaniards, Meſtizos, and a few Indians. The 
ſtreets are ſtraight and of a convenient breadth, interſect- 
ing each other at right angles, ſome extending from north 
to ſouth, and others from eaſt to weſt, forming ſquares. 
of buildings, as at St. Jago and other places of note in 
this part of America. Though the houſes have mud 
walls, and are covered with leaves, none are without 2 


large garden planted with fruit-trees, and the eſculent 


vegetables, both of America and Spain; for the climate 
is happily adapted to a variety of both kinds, the heat 
not being exceflive, nor the cold ſevere; ſo that both in 
the fertility of the earth, and the cheerful appearance of 
the country, the whole year wears an aſpect of one per- 
petual ſpring. The ſtreets, though regular and conve- 
nient, are not entirely formed by the houſes, a part of 
the interval between the ſeveral ſquares of buildings being 
filled up with girdens ; and moſt of them have ſo agree- 

able an appearance, as to atone for the mean aſpect of 
the houſes. On the north ſide of the town runs the 
river, after flowing in various meanders through the whole 


. [valley ; and thus, by canals cut from it, furniſhes the 
town with water, one great uſe of which is to preſerve 
it the beauty of their favourite gardens. 


| Befides the pariſh-church here is an Auguſtine, a Do- 
g to the 
fathers of Mercy, another to the order of St. Juan de 
Dios, and a college of Jeſuits. The churches of theſe 
The pariſh- 


the finencſs of the ſtuff, and partly from the laces and church takes up part of one {ide of the great ſquare, and 


with which they are adorned. 


They are of jon the oppoſite fide is the town-houſe, where the alcaldes 


a double woollen ftuff manufactured by the Indians, and Jand regidores meet, who, with a corregidor, form the 


bloe. 


Corporation. 


The people here are excellent horſemen, and the wo-] The whole trade of Coquimbo conſiſts of ſending three 


men are 


famous for their great {kill in horſe- or four veſſels annually to Lima, laden with wine, flour, 


manſhip ; they are equally filled in * the nooſe and other proviſions; in exchange for which they —_— 
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ET and Staten Land. 
| 1 i0ands 99 the galt of Soar America 
0 it is now become nepeſſary to ſome; notice ot 
far nou pve. APPEIARCE. _- -;: "Falkland. iſlands; the ſubje& of the px eſent diſputes. Theſe 
= 4 — eas - nomanated by the. king, | illands are ſituated to the north. east of, the ſtreights 
ng the command. of | in the ſeveral | of in 51 deg, 22 min. fouth latitude, and in the 
port, ant as the: militia of the wen and its 64. deg... 39-min. weſt longitude from London; Fr? 


= * take care: that they are 
| at 


The cams wengi licher — are in- 
i nm, was . — dried 
San, n lain, allen, 2nd 
dn rer voyages in one 
a n November and June; during which the 
ors 1 males amt. 


auf Thus thc —˙Ü jeaſfon may be termed the 
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grun. 

im = nm gramed 

pan, ah ami af four ſtrung caſtles, mounting 

ubm n umi pes of fine bras cannon, for which, 

i fad}, there is ncvcr a fuificienr number of 
jupply of 


carriages 
Iain af Sic. Ingo bring freſh ſupplics — | 


| World, w 


abont 40 miles in breadth from 1 4 to ſouth, and 9 

miles in length from eaſt to welt ;. bing only dirt by 
a. fireight, in ſome places four, and others or fix/ iti 
breadth. The above ſtreight and the greateſt p part of the 
cnaſt are formed into . of bays and creeks. , As 
theſe: iſlands. are in the fame, latitude as the ſouth of 
— they may be ſuppoſed to enjoy nearly the 
fame chmate. The length of the days throughout the 
year is the fame, but as that is in The ſouth latitude, the 
ſeaſons are directly oppoſite, and the cold in the Falkland 
iſlands is ſomewhat ſeverer in winter than in England. 
The land appears from the fea to have gentle deſcents from 


Bil to hill, and to conſiſt of good ground interſperſed with 
;r- woods. Bur. we, Raze et no \accoprit of their Pont 


or of the face of the, interior; part of the country. Their 
advantages. with reſpect io us depend on their happy 6- 
tuation, they being the , molt eligible places of refreſh- 
ment for ſhips — to the South Seas; and by 
manding them, we might, perhaps, always have it in our 
power to put a ſtop to the trade of Spain in time of war, 
de peace they might be of great conſequence 10 
nation 

The Falkland ifands.w were belt diſcovered by Sir John 
Narbocough in the reign of king Charles II. and in 1708 
captain. Woodes Rogers ſailed. along, the north-eaſt coaſt. 
The importance of theſe. iſlands was ſtrongly enforced 
| by the ingenious authot of Anſon's Voyage round the 
obſerves, that all our future expeditions to 
the South geas muſt run a conſiderable riſque of proving 
abortive, while in our , pafſage . thither we are under the 
neceſſity of touching at the Portugueſe ſettlement of Bra- 
fil, from our having the ſtrength, condition, and deſigns 


Jet our equipments. betrayed to the' Spaniards, ſo far at 
| leaſt as the Portugueſe can penetrate, them; and that 


therefore a ſettlement either in Pepy's iſland; or in the 
Falkland iſles, would be of the greateſt advantage to 
this nation. Hence a ſettlement has been very lately made 
there, which the Spaniards have taken from us; but it is 


- | to be hoped that if the land be found ſufficieatly fertile, 
che climate agreeable to the conſtitution of the Engliſh, 


the advantages expected from poſſeſſiing them be not 
merely i „ we ſhall be able to recover them, and 


to hold them in ſpite of all oppoſition. But after all it ought 
to be left to the wiſdom of the government io judge, 
- | whether, as they are far beyond our preſent courſe of 
trade, theſe advantages will counterbalance the expence 
of 


fotifications there. 
The idands that lie to the ſouth of the ſtreights of Ma- 
are commonly known by the name of Terra del 


1 
Fuego, and are thus called from the fires and ſmoke 


by the firſt diſcoverers of them, occaſioned by 


2 volcano in the largeſt iſland, the flame 'of which, tho 


not ſeen in the day- time, is viſible at a vaſt diſtance in 
the night, and ſometimes throws up great quantities of 
flones and aſhes. Theſe iſlands, the | exc long th 
Dakar gropely called Fares 8c] Fucgo, extend along the 
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have received its name from a Spaniard who far- [prima who: 


| y procured a grant to it, and reſided there fome time fave wew- infflrunces,, z -Muſquiro Indian, aud the 
with a view of ttling it, but afterwards changed bis | z Scotiman, whe were ei 
mind. It lies in the thirty - third degree forty animes | for ſome years alone 
ſouth latitude, a hundred and ten en leagues wo the | conſequently no firanpers 
the continent of Chili. The Hland is of an © the laſt, and from 


Hguie ; its greateſt extent does not exceed writing his Robin- 
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As new diſcoveries have been for ſeveral years „ 2 | „„ 
II purſued in the South-Sea or Pacific Ocean, NMEw Zealand has been hirherto conſidered as a part 
under che patronage and direction of his preſent Majeſty, of 2 new-diſcovered continent ; but by the above 
a wiſe and amiable Prince, the Friend of Science, who, | diſcoverics it is found to be an iffand, Mr: Banks and 
while he is zealouſſy encouraging the Arts at home, is | Dr. Solander having failed und it. But though it is 
opening in the moſt diſtant parts of the earth, new funds | an iſland, it is by much the Hrgeſt in the known world, 
of geographical: knowledge, we cannot forbear giving it being nearthreehundred leagues in length, and of avery ' 
here, by way of Appendix, a conciſe account of ſome of | conſiderable breadth. It lies to the eaſt of the above con- 
the diſcoveries made in the late voyage round the world, | tinent, and Poverty Bay, into which the abovediſcoverers 
and of ſaying ſomething of that continent and of the prin- | entered, is in the qt degree of fouth latitude, and the 
cipal of thoſe lately diſcovered iſlands that will probably | x7gth degree 43 minutes weſt longitude from London. 
enlarge the commerce of Great Britain, 2 5 interior country riſes into riountains, many of 
New Holland, of which we have given an account in | which are near as high 2s the pike cf Teneriffe, and their 
the laſt chapter, is now found for a certainty to be a con- tops, even in the mid# of ſummer, covered with ſnow. 
tinent much larger than all Europe. The ſoil is in ma- 
ny places rocky and ſandy, and in others level, or mo- | tiful profpetts, it extending m level plains, and gentle 
derately elevated, and well covered with trees, with but | riſings, agreeably diverſified with extenfive groves of tall 
few ſhrubs intermixed to obſtruct the proſpect. Theearth | ftrait trers, branching onlx towards the top. It has alſo 
is covered with ſeveral kinds of graſs. Among the trees | many fine rivers and extraftve bays, in which are a great 
are that which yields dragon's. blood, the etce-tree, the | variety of excellent fiſh The woods, which in ſome pla- 
cabbage- tree, and others proper for timber and firewood. | ces are almoſt impaſſatte, afford ſhelter to a multitude of 
The land near the:ſhore-does not ſeem to abound with | birds of different kinis, among which are quails and very 
four footed animals; but there are crows and cockatoos large pigeons. Ip fome parts of the country the ground 
in very great numbers, together with a very beautiful | is broken xp, anddiſpoſed into neat plantations, in which, 
bird of the lory kind; and the ſea abounds with great plenty among other rosts, the inhabitants plant fweet potatoes, 
of fiſh, eſpecially of the ſting-ray, which weighs be- like thoſe of Carolina, of which they have large quan- 
tween two and three hundred pounds, and as they com- tities. It ought not to be omitted, that near the moſt 
monly live in ſhallow water are eaſily taken. | ſouthern cape, which hes in the 47th degree 30 minutes 
The inhabitants are black and entirely naked ; but | ſouth latitude, and in the 1q1it degree 35 minutes weſt 
differ from the negroes of Africa in having long ftrait | longitude, the Land affords a mott dreary proſpect, it con- 
hair inſtead of wool on their heads, but on their bodies | fiſting of very high mountains covered with ſnow, with 
are repreſented rude. figures with a kind of white paint. | a ſteep deſcent immediately to the fea, without the ſmalleſt 


| Of New ZEALAND. 


Their offenſive Weapons: are javelins made of a light kind | beach or landing place. . c 
of wood, pointed with bones barbed on different ſides. It is not at all furprifing that in an iſland of ſuch pro- 
They have alſo ſpearsfor# ftriking fiſh'; but theſe are | digious extent, the cuſtoms and manners of the people 
forked at the points. They have likewiſe a kind of ſbould be very different, and that in ſome parts of the 
ſwords, made of a very ſolid hard wood. They defend | iſland the people ſhould be of 2 mild, friendly and hoſpi- 
themſelves with oval ſhields, about three feet in length, | table di and in others that they ſhould be fierce, 
and one in breadth, concave within, and provided with | ſelfiſh and warlikr. Near Tolaga Bay, in the 38th de- 
handles. In ſome of them are ſmall holes or apertures, : 20 minutes fouth Latitude, fome of the inhabitants 
deſigned to afford a view of their enemies when the covered with cloth of their own manufacture, ſe- 
ſhield is employed to guard the head. | veral canoes came upto the fhip, and ſome of the people 
Their huts are wretchedly- built, conſiſting of no- ventured on board. When the officers and ſailors landed, 
thing more than pieces of the bark of trees looſely | and ventured to ramble about the country, they Er... 
ſpread over a few croſs ſpars, about four feet above the | quently met with the h2bitztions of theſe friendly people, 
ground. They have canoes of a very ſimple ſtructure, and were always treated with great kindnefs, for they ne- 
made of the Sn which encloſes Ralf the trunk of | ver denied them any thing in their poſſeſſion. In one of 
a large tree. This is tied at each end by a kind of | theſe excurhons an officer came up to a number of houſes 
flexible withy, and ſpread or ſeparated in the middle by encompaſſed by — encloſure, when an old woman com- 
pieces of wood placed acroſs from ſide to ſide. They are | ing out, invited him Into 2 houſe, where he found about 
about ten feet in length, and their paddles about two feet | two dozen of the natives of both ſexes, ſeated at a repaſt 
long, and three inches broad at the blade. : | of cray füh and 210 of which he was invited to par- 
| It ought not to be omitted, that this continent is ſo | take, which having Gore be made them a ſmall preſent 
finely ſituated to the ſouth of the equator, that it may | of cloth and beais. Upon this they ſingled out a young 
well be ſuppofed to produce all the bleſſings of life, and | woman, and.gavelum to upderftand that he might retire | 
many of the richeſt products of the earth, The few ob- with her. On his artemating to return the way by which 
ſervations here made were in the 46th and 47th degrecs he had come, they int a man who lead him a much bi t- 
of ſouth latitude. 9 | | rer rcad, ths c N N places overflowed with 
2 | 92 | Water 3 


" ceaſed relation. 


irous of carrying him 


great opinion of the virtue of chaſtity ;, for when they 
were taking in water many of the young women t= 
I reſorted to the watering place, and granted the laſt fa- 
vour to all that ſolicited them on reaſonable conditions. 
The people in moſt of the other parts of the country are 
repreſented as the greateſt thieves in the world, as ex- 
tremely warlike, and jealous of foreigners, and even as 
Cannibals who dreſs and eat the priſoners taken in war; 
but with how much truth we will not pretend to deter- 
They have beards and long hair, which they tie at 
the top of the head. They are of very brown complexion, 


and mark their bodies in fpiral circles, by pricking the 
in, and rubbing into it a ſubſtance of a blue colour. 


Their cloaths are made of the fibres of a ſpecies of ſilk 
graſs ſaid to be wove by knotting or tying the woof to- 


and are curiouſly embroidered at the corners and 


and fringed with 
dogs bair; and when worn are tied over the —— 


with firings. They likewiſe wear belts made of a ſtron 
kind of 1 


| braided. They c nly wear a ſm 
wooden le tied about the neck. Many of them alſo 
wear in the ſame manner a little carved wooden _ 
and fometimex they hang to their ears the teeth of a 


Their weapons are 3 ſwords and battle- axes 
made of heavy hard wood. They have likewiſe wooden 
Javelins ſometimes pointed with the bone of the ſting- 
ay fiſh; but bows and atrows are unknown amongſt them. 
Tbeir trumpets are near two feet in length, and have a 
broad, flat belly, witha hole about the middle. 
towns of New Zealaad conſiſt of a few houſes 


kind of wall formed by driving two rows of long ſtakes 
into the ground at convenient difances, and afterwards 

the intermediate ſpace with a kind of bruſh wood 
made into bundles, like fa „and in this manner the 
wall is raiſed fix or ſeven in height, Beſides their 
towns the natives have always a ſeparate fort or ſtrong 
hold, which ſerves them for a place of retreat, and a 
magazine for ſecuring their dried fiſh, fern-root, and 
other proviſions, To prevent it's being taken by ſur- 
prize, leave in it a ſufficient number of amed men; 
and thither they all retreat in caſe of an alarm. For there 
is conſtantly kept in theſe ftrong-holds a ſufficient quan- 


tity of water in reſervoirs, and piles of javelins and |form of a turban, Both ſexes alſo wear carvings 


ſtones, placed on a ftage adjoining to the fence; the 
height of theſe ſtages being fitted to afford thoſe on 
guard ſufficient ſhelter behind the fence, and ſuch an 


elevation as not to be impeded by it in {linging their 


ftones, or throwing their javelins. 
Theſe ftrong-holds are ; 
the top of 2 


p hill; but thoſe that want this advan- 


tage are commonly ſurrounded by two or three wide 


ditches with draw-bridges 
fence, made of ſpar» fixed in the earth, like that juſt de 


, and within theſe ditches is a 


* 
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ST CT 


Of KING GOROGE's IsLAND, callid by the Natives 
OTAHITEE. | 


Er Form and Extent. Its Soil and Produce, A Deſcription 
of the Inhabitants, their Dreſs and Food; the Manner of 
r making Cloth, their Arms, Religion, and Funeral Ce- 


1 George's Iſland received its name on its being 
firſt viſited d by Commodore Byron in the Dolphin, 
in 1765. Its fituation is not mentioned in the account 
juſt publiſhed of the voyage lately made in his majeſty's 
Hip the Endeavour; though it appears to be ſeated be- 


ſeem to have no 


like the effect of early habit in our 


placed in a circular form, and ſurrounded by a 


narkable that the men: wee all clormactiel. 


are generally placed near a town on 


Kino 3 | Ext ak. 


| ang 


dry 


Bay, whence the coaſt extends caft by fouth bm 
teen miles to a reef of three ſmall iſlands, forming < ir 
ven called Society Bay. From thence the ln. 
into a deep bay at the iſthmus that joins de ws. din 

ons, the ſmalleſt of which is | 


afford: ſafe 
iſland is likewiſe by a funilar : but th= 
ground within is foul and unſaſe for veſſels of bun. 
The ſoil of the more elevated parts 

and conſiſts of a deep 


in lines, commonly about a quarter of an inch tains, cocoas, 


which Er- e practiſed, feem, fays our . 
he 


cauſe of that 

vents their attaining a ſtrength 
their ſize. They are of a brown cumple 
of them have red hair, though it is | 
ſtraight, The men have Jong beards, which they dr 
in different forms. "The women have agreeable feanuns, 


moſt of the ſailors during their flay there, cu poo- 
cured temporary WIVES. Prick db 
about and below the hips points of Tharp 
bones, and then rub into the fin 2 blak ar dat 
blue ſubſtance, which ever after continucs, and an tha 
places diſcolours the ſkin. The men bee long hug 
which they tie on the top of their heads, ani 2 
dorn it with the plumage of birds ; but the hair of the 
the 


women is ſhort, and hangs i 
both ſexes frequently wear white cloth 
manufacture, about their heads, 


lt 


4 Var 


pearl; but neither necklaces nor bracelets; and it 


Their garments are made of cloth manufaiturci 
themſelves from 2 vegetable ſubſtance | 
ſmall tree, to which the Engliſh gave the name of the 
cloth-tree. Theſe garments vary in ther fg, andl 
in the manner in which are worn. In the day time 
they have always a covering about the pubes ; and mn dry 
pleaſant weather they wear 2 piece af thm 
cloth, about two yards in length, which has 2 hak mm 
the middle through which they put the head. Ib 


cloth hangs 
uently take it from the 
cfm 


they are in their houſes, they freq 
neck, and roll it about their Joins. The women + 
it moſt ornamental to enfold the pubes with many wint- 
ings of cloth, which they draw ſo cloſe about the wail, 
and round the upper part of their thighs, that it =z 
conſiderable impediment to them in ng. 
Their animal food chieſly conſiſts of ih of varos 
kinds, which they catch in different ways, and with great 
dexterity. They likewiſe feed on fwine of CI 
have conſiderable plenty; but they prefer the fl 
dogs to that of any other animals. have alſo wilt 
ducks, which differ but very little from af Ewrpe. 
They bake their meat in a ſubterrancous oven, matic by 
digging a hole in the ground, and lining it with a San 
Weng : in this they kindle a fire, and lay feveral lau 


ſtones upon it. When it is ſufficientiy _ 5 


* 


| * 
O. | £ 


in leaves; is placed in the oven, and the hot looſe ſtones 
| hid wnmediatcly upon it, and the whole is then covered 
everwith earth. In this manner it is excellently dreſſed. 


from the 


Their common drink 
water and the milk of cocoa-nuts. They have no 


1 except what is made of a ſpecies 


depp grows here, and which they ferment in 
water; but this is ſo ſcarce that it is ſeldom drank by 
3 chiefs of the country. 
very man is here his own phyſician; for they have 

few diſeaſes, and all know how to apply the remedies 
yy 0s" eee 4b . 

Thei e e er i 
Sharks, are arge, made of a heavy ſolid wood. 

— — hooks, — — 
beſides: theſe, they have a variety of ſmall hooks made 
e eee Their lines are formed of the fibres 
a tree. 5 

Their cloth, of which · large quantities are manufac- 
tured, is of a ſingular kind, it being made of the bark of 
4 ſmall tree, which is firſt freed from its external coat, 
and then foaked two or three days in water, when after a 
Ittle beating it becomes glutinous, and is then extended 
ar ſpread by beating it with an inftrument, made of heavy 
wood for thatpurpoſe. This inſtrument is an oblong ſquare, 
about fifteen inches long, and about fix broad, with a 


| 


4 


handle at one end. of its four ſides is furrowed 
into longitudinal grooves, but with this difference, that 
there is a | ion in the breadth and depth of 


the furrows on each of the ſides: the coarſeſt ſide con- 
taining about ten of theſe furrows, and the fineſt about 
fixty. The bark is extended by beating with this in- 
ſtrument, much in the ſame manner as gold is formed into 
leaves by the hammer. by bs ga ing with that 
fide where the channels are d and wideſt, and pro- 
_ceeding regularly, finiſh with that where they are moſt nu- 
merous, which leaves the ap of longitudinal fur- 
rows: or channels on the cloth, much like thoſe fine ones 
vitible on paper; but a little deeper. This cloth is com- 
monly beat till it is very thin: when they deſire it thicker 


two or three pieces are ſpread on each other, and made to 


adher= er. By bleaching they render it extremely 
white, and often ſtain it red, yellow, brown or black. 
That which is worn by thoſe who are in mourning for 
the death of a relation 1s double, the infide being white, 
and the other brown with black ſpots in chequers. 'This 
cloth, though made in ſo ſimple a manner, has a conſide- 
rable degree of and firmneſs, and they fold it to 
the Engliſh fer very trifling conſiderations : it is even 
that ſeveral yards of it might be purchaſed for a fin- 


Sie nail. | 

pal utenſils is a kind of hatchet 
made by faſtening a kind of flint to the end of a 
wooden handle, which when finiſhed, has ſome reſem- 
blance to a fmall garden hoe. 

With reſpect to their defenſive and offenſive weapons, 
they have breaſt plates, which are of a ſemicircular figure. 
Theſe conſiſt of an internal wicker frame, covered with 
a ſtrong kind of coarſe cloth made of the fibres contained 
in the rinds of the cocoa-nuts braided together. Over 
this are laid three ſemicircular rows of pigeons feathers, 
aud between each is a ſemicircular row of ſhark's teeth. 
The edge of the breaft plate is fringed with fine white 
hair, and ſeveral parts of it, are adorned with round 
pieces of motaer-ot-pearl, about two inches in diameter. 
One of theſe plates from the neck down before the 
breaft, and a ſecond depends over the back. 

The wood of their bows is round, and tapering from 

the middle towards each end. They are about five feet 
' and a half in length, and made of a light ſtrong, elaſtic 
wood. Their arrows are made of a ſmall ſpecies of 
bamboo, ſometimes pointed with hard ſolid wood, and 


ſometimes with a ſharp bearded bone, taken from the | pean 


They have likewiſe a kind of wooden 


fing: ray fiſh. 
n after the manner of their arrows, and 


javelins, 


_ thei they throw with great dexterity, | oY 


| 


APE N DI X. 


The chief or ſovereign of the iſland is allowed but axe 
wife, 2 he has many concubines. He is diflinpuiſh- 
ed from the reſt by a kind of red faſh worn about A 
| waiſt, and when he is inveſted with this mark of tis an- 
thority, the ceremony is attended with an rt m 


feſtival, which continues three | 

| Theſe people viſit ſeveral ing hands in that 
canoes, for the ſake of ing their cloth ant 
| proviſions for pearls, and a fine white hair which grows 


on a ſpecies of dogs, and with this they ornament their 
breaſt plates. 5 

The inhabitants of king George's land ae compurrd 
at 70,000, who are under the government of 20 
CWG 

e waiſt. : 

The people believe in one ſupreme Deity ; but xt the 
ſame time acknowledge a variety of inferior Denis. 
They have ſome notion of a future life in another Hand, 
to which they expect to be tranſlated after death. 
had it tepid eg are of a 
ody is depoſited in a houſe built for that purpaſe at forme 
 diftance from the common habitation of the family, znf 
laid on a floor elevated ſeveral feet above the | 
and covered with a fine cloth. A kind of prix calle 
the Heavah, cloathed with a mantle covered with 
| feathers, and commonly attended by two boys 
black, the body with flowers and leaves of ham- 
boo; they alſo bring in preſents of fiſh and other food, 
| which he depoſites by the fide of the body, and fortwe ar 


three days. After the body is cor 


in a kind of ſtone id built for that Inz 
retired part of the Iſland, was obſerved one of theie pp— 
ramids of a much fize than the reſt, compoſed «ft 


huge rough ſtones laid on each other, and this probably 
contained the bones of ſome ancient prince or ben. 


SCC TT MF 


Of OAHENA. 
Is Extent, Produce, and Inhabitants. 

HIS is a beautiful Iſland in about the 36th dg 

of ſouth latitude, and 1 Soth weſt longitude. Ir 
is fourteen leagues in circuit, and the moſt exuberant 
fancy cannot conceive 2 more delightful fpot. "The 
ſhores are adorned with fruit trees of various kinds, «{- 
pecially cocoas, which are in great abundance. The 
ſoil is extreinely fertile, the trees fruitful, and affording 
the moſt beautiful landſcapes. 
The inhabitants are well proportioned, with regular 
engaging features; and the women, in I ae 
uncommonly delicate and beautiful. The people behaved! 
to the Engliſh with great probity and hoſp 
them in return for the trifles that were preſented them, 
large ſupplies of hogs, poultry, fiſh and fruit. II 
were greatly ſurpriſed at the fight of the ſhip, it bamg 
the firſt they had ever ſeen ; but it was not without preat 
difficulty that they were perſuaded to come on board 


an ap ce of pleaſure and 
Befides 

were diſcovered, moſt of them abounding with all the 
neceſſaries, and many of the luxuries of life. Thus by 
his majeſty's wiſdom, a new world is opened for the 
gratification of the curious; and as neither on the 
above continent, nor in theſe Iſlands are 232 Euro- 
ſettlement; no European power can any right 


reap the advan 


tkis kingdom, 


kind - the dl 


three after, he is in T2nping 
bead t woods and fields, from which exzry 
one retires at his approach. In the mean time de 
lations build a temporary houſe, contigious to that ib 
contains the corpſe, where they and the females 
mourn for the deceaſed ; ſinging ſongs of grief, howling, 
and wounding their bodies in di places, after whack 


they bathe their wounds in the ſea, or a river, and agam 
return to howl and cut themſelves, which they comune 
it is c 


4 


2 


and enter the cabbin, where they viewed every thing wath 
Roniſh | 
the above Iſlands, a vaſt number of others. 


to oppoſe our ſecuring them, in ſuch a manner 2s ww 
they are capable of err Ur 
ence new materials for the hand of the 


* 


- tice and humanity, and. as are beſt 


are ind reciprocal inconſiſtent with that 


2 1111 
lions of inhabitants now unknown, with the manufactures 
of Great Britain. | 
Ir.is greatly to be wiſhed, thatin ſecuring the trade off 
any part of e 
bouring iſlands to Great Britain, ſuck meaſures may be 
taken as are perfectly confiſtent with the daftates of a. 
adapted to fecure the | 
freedom of the natives. Settlements founded by force, 


and the terror of our arms muſt be maintained in the fame 


manner, with a conſiderable expence of blood and trez- 
fure, and muſt be of much detriment than advan- | 
tage to this kingdom. fertiements thas founded 


intercnurſe 
W N Ry: bo 2 trade 


We want not to extend our 
Fanta 1 


in America where. ſettlements might be made, could we | thing 
2 1 7 We can therefore have no motive to 


encrozchments 


nity e "i little focictis and the 


3 4 of the country, the members ſhould be 


marry among them, and ſuch articles of commerce be 
alone introduced as will be of benefit. 
liquors. ſhould, if 
nor would it be prudent to put fire arms into their hands, 
and to inſtruct them in the manner of uſing them. As 


e 


Fe 


„2 ſpices 


poſfible, never be fold iS the nates, | ways dee 


countrjes are ſituated in climates where the moſt valuable 5 
and the richeſt metals are 
Kettle doubt but valuable. x: urns 
an ina front nan 


. 


land, ef 
with the mo- 


„ 04 
to fear from the natives among whom they lived, 
— * 
endeavour to dif. 


they would be in fome 


— and under the 


join in defending it 
they would do with the 


ſed with and th 
. 8 
and nne * 


y found, there is 


e 
live with their families; OP 


tin defence of their own ERP 
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of the States General, 286 | 
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— TOY Tuſcany, 367 
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— of Portugal, 441 

— of France, 452 

—— of England, 501 
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Arna, town and port deſcribed, 21 
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county of, 258 5421 1 
lawn of, ib 


Beaver, that animal deſeribed, 628 | 
—— the manner of conſtructiug their houſ 


| Beaujolis, 468 
| Beaufort, 671 


Belvoir, 6:4 : 
Bender, 3: | 


Bergen, government of, 108 - 

| 200m, 298 
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Berlin, city of, deſcribed, 180 
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